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LOVE    AND    MURDER. 


BT     JOHN     BROUGHAM. 


^Bl^!  Ugp,  blood  !^ 


Gbhtls  reader,  were  you  erer  at  Lisbon  7 

No. 

Tlieii  get  a  skilfol  mesmerizer  to  pnt  you  into  a 
diiiToyant  state,  and  travel  there  instanter.  After 
yoa  have  seen  the  respectable  old  lions  of  the  city, 
the  church  of  St  Roche,  with  its  miracolous  mo- 
nic,  the  beanttfnl  Adjuda,  and  the  monstrous  Ne- 
eeBsidades,  place  yourself  quietly  in  one  of  those 
unwieldy  cauTass-backed  omnibuses  you  will  see 
lurking  about,  and  after  a  pleasant  ride  through  a 
very  pictun»qae  suburb,  you  will  find  yourself  at 
Belem,  whose  magnificent  convent  wiU  be  the  first 

▼OL.  IL NO.  I. 


object  which  will  strike  your  attention  ;  and  should 
you  have  the  curiosity  to  investigate  its  interior, 
you  will  see  a  thousand  or  more  lively,  olive- 
colored,  bugle-eyed,  Spanish  children — for  those 
professors  of  laziness,  the  monks,  have  given  place 
to  orphans— enjoying  themselves  in  the  innocent 
and  gleeful  sport  of  early  youth. 

Having  fed  your  eye  with  this  the  most  delight- 
ful sight  humanity  can  gaze  upon — for  what  can 
be  more  heart -thrilling,  or  wake  up  so  spontaneous 
a  glow  of  adoration  within  the  soul,  than  to  see 
those  images  of  the  Maker,  fresh  from  his  own 
^  1  1 
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Google 


almighty  band,  ere  contact  with  this  vicious  worid 
has  effaced  the  angel  impress  fh>m  their  features? 

Having,  as  I  before  observed,  feasted  your  eyes, 
just  cast  them  towards  the  brow  of  the  opposite 
hill,  and  there,  buried  in  a  nest  of  olive  groves,  and 
jalousied  like  an  Italian  palazzo,  you  will  perceive 
the  splendid  mansion  of  Senor  Fernando  Basta,  a 
rich — uncommonly  rich — ^wine  merchant,  who 
having  made  a  large  fortune  by  a  lifetime,  almost, 
of  unmitigated  business  application,  thought,  silly 
mortal,  the  best  way  to  enjoy  the  "  almost  *'  would 
be  to  get  him  a  wife,  and  a  country  house ;  and 
retire,  patriarchally,  to  enjoy  the  residue  of  exist- 
ence under  the  shadow  of  his  own  fig  tree. 

A  few  moments*  walk  will  bring  you  to  the 
place,  and  I  entreat  you  to  take  the  trouble,  on 
your  own  account,  if  not  to  pleasure  me ;  for  I  as- 
sure you  that  you  will  enjoy  a  very  delightful  walk 
through  those  orange -hedged  gardens,  the  ripe 
half  of  the  fruit  tempting  you  to  taste^they  eat 
only  the  sunny  side  of  an  orange  there— the  noble 
Tagus  rolling  beneath  you,  its  waters  mirroring  the 
intensely-blue  sky.  You  will  not  only  view,  with 
bounding  pulse  and  heart  of  admiration,  the  mag- 
nificent panorama  which  will  lie  stretched  before 
you^that  is  to  say,  should  you  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  select  a  fair  day — but  let  the  weather  be  propi- 
tious or  not,  you  will  be  enabled  more  readily  to 
unravel  the  intricacies  of  my  story,  and  follow  its 
windings  from  chamber  to  terrace,  from  garden  to 
balcony;  having  once,  leisurely,  and  with  that 
view  steadily  in  your  mind,  thoroughly  examined 
the  establishment. 

You  will  perceive  that  the  house  is  built  on  the 
true  Spanish  plan,  the  entire  of  the  ground  floor 
taken  up  by  one  apartment,  having  windows  on 
all  sides  which  open  upon  a  spacious  terrace,  luxu- 
riously matted  with  unnumbered  vines  and  trees, 
forming  a  leafy  shade  through  which  the  prying 
sun-beams  find  it  impossible  to  penetrate.  As  you 
enter  this  sumptuously-appointed  room  you  will 
see — nay,  do  uH  be  frightened,  it  cannot  be  an  in- 
trusion, recollect  you  will  be  traveUing  mesmeri- 
cally,  and  consequently — I  presume,  for  I  am  not 
learned  in  the  mystery — uivisible  ; — you  will  per- 
ceive, I  say,  that  nothing  has  been  omitted  to 
render  it  perfect  in  all  appliances,  for  ministering 
to  the  ease,  comfort,  and  happiness  of  its  occu- 
pants. There  is  a  lavish  profusion  of  elegant 
material,  and  yet  every  article  is  in  exqubite  taste, 
finom  the  gorgeous  mantel-clocks  reflected  in  the 
vast  mirrors,  to  the  minute  but  expensive  articles 
of  vertu,  arranged  with  studied  negligence  upon 
the  pier  tables.  If  your  intangible  feet  are  sus- 
ceptible of  pressure,  just  walk  across  the  carpet ; 
you  will  find  the  sensation  will  be  like  that  pro- 
duced by  the  delicionsly-sofl  but  springy  moss  one 
meets  occasionally  on  rocky  surfaces,  and  if  your 
^factories  have  their  natural  capabilities,  you  wHl 


recognize  an  atmosphere  of  perfume  wafted  throogfli 
the  open  windows,  from  a  garden  absolutely  radiaxit 
with  the  choicest  flowers  of  the  earth. 

Having  closely  observed  all  this,  yon  will  doubt- 
lessly acknowledge,  as  I  did,  that  the  sunniest 
portion  of  creation  could  scarcely  furnish  a  brighter 
spot,  or  the  hand  of  art  adorn  it  with  more  exqui- 
site skilL    And  now  for  my  "  tale." — Stay ! 

Upon  recollection,  I  believe  I  said  that  Senor 
Basta  was  a  **  silly  mortal,*'  and  feel  bound  to 
give  something  like  a  proof  of  my  assertion.  I  'II 
do  so,  reader,  by  asking  you  one  question. 

Do  you  imagine  that  an  irascible,  jealous-tem- 
pered, rather  savage -minded  Spanish  gentleman  of 
fifty-five  (he  called  it  forty),  could  be  deemed  any- 
thing but  one  of  the  most  foggy-lurained  of  elderly 
noodles,  who  would,  with  malice  aforethought, 
thrust  his  neck  into  the  life-yoke  of  matrimony, 
with — bless  the  man's  courage — a  sprightly  eped- 
men  of  Andalusian  vivacity,  aged  seventeen,  and' 
yet  have  the  mispcakable  audacity  to  expect  ease 
and  happiness  for  the  approaching  winter  of  his 
life? 

Did  he  do  such  a  foolish  thing  ? 

Most  assuredly,  venerable  sir. 

Was  she  so  stupid  as  to  marry  him  7 

Inde<td  she  was,  my  dear  young  lady,  just  eight 
months  before  my  story  conmiences. 

Inasmuch  as  you  concede  the  fact  of  their  silli- 
ness, I  shall  proceed  with  my  relation. 


At  one  of  the  windows  which  looked  cityward 
of  the  residence  just  described,  stood  the  Senora 
Isabel  Basta,  wholly  concealed  by  the  cfesed 
jalousie ;  with  an  anxiously-fixed  look  she  gazed 
on  a  receding  figure, — it  was  her  husband ;  no 
sooner  did  he  turn  the  angle  of  the  street  than 
she  bounded  back  mto  the  room,  and  clapping  her 
hands,  exclaimed  m  accents  of  evident  delight, 

«*  Come  forth,  my  poor  prisoner ! " 

A  mysterious-looking  recess  slowly  opened,  a 
brilliant  little  brunette  rushed  forward,  and  the 
two  sisters  were  locked  in  a  fond  embrace. 

"  My  sweet  giri,  my  beautiful  Anita ! " 

'*  My  own,  own  Isabel ! " 

And  now,  while  they  are  loading  each  other 
with  sisteriy  endearments,  it  would  be  an  excellent 
time  to  attempt  some  idea  of  their  personal  at- 
tractions, but  I  have  not  i^Nlity,  neither  has  the 
language  sufficient  strength  to  do  them  justice. 
Therefore  I  will  leave  you  to  picture  to  yourself 
two  of  the  very  loveliest  of  created  beings,  full  of 
ths  fresh  joyous  spirit  of  girlhood,  sparkling  with 
animation  and — but  they  are  about  to  ^>eak,  so 
you  must  fill  up  the  description  as  you  please. 

**  He 's  gone,  Anita ;  my  Bluebeard  told  me  he 
should  be  away  until  evening,  and  so  wo 
amuse  ouTMlves  without  fear." 
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-My  dear  iHtCT,"  replied  the  other,  *<I  am 
tmty  9orry  to  be  tiie  canae  of  eo  much  uneanneM 
to  yoa ;  do  yoa  know  why  Seiior  Baita  hat  ibrbid- 
dexunehiehoaM?" 

**  From  hie  ahnird,  gnnmdlefle,  but  most  amioy- 
iii|r  jealousy /'  aiMwered  Isabel  "You  can  form 
no  idea  to  what  an  extremity  he  carriee  hie  foUy, 
but  he  shall  not  hinder  me  from  seeing  you,  Anita. 
I  cannot  be  immured  in  eoUtnde,  so  do  promiM  to 
remam  a  few  days  longer." 

**  Nay,  do  not  urge  me  to  stay,  dear  sister ;  it 
would  grieye  me  to  the  soul  were  I  to  be  the 
means  of  producing  any  annoyance  between  you 
and  your  husband." 

**  Well,  I  shall  not  press  you ;  I  have  only  one 
more  remark  to  make,"  continued  Isabel,  folding 
her  sister  in  her  arms,  and  looking  with  an 
arch  expression  straight  into  her  lustrous  eyes. 
**  Through  some  means,  a  certain  young  inamo- 
rato, by  name  Senor  Andrea,  has  heard  of  your 
visit,  and  has  been  observed  hovering  about  the 
neighborhood,  looking  as  anxious  as  a  keen  sports* 
man  in  search  of  game.  Of  course," — here  the 
glance  deepened  into  positive  mischief, — **  you 
knew  nothing  about  it" 

"  I  confess,  I  did,"  timidly  replied  Anita.  **  I 
have  seen  him,  and  I  assure  you,  gave  him  a  very 
severe  lecture  <m  his  folly  and  imprudence." 

**  And  pray,  what  did  you  say  to  him  7  " 

*<  I  told  him,  on  pain  of  my  displeasure,  never  to 
venture  near  this  house  again,  until  he  was  quite 
certain  that  Senor  Basta  was  not  at  home." 

*'Thou  model  of  prudence,  sagacity,  and" — 
what  more  she  would  have  added  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  imagine,  for  just  at  that  moment  the 
sisten  were  startled  into  an  attitude  of  pleased 
attention,  by  the  sound  of  a  very  musical  voice 
proceeding  from  the  garden ;  what  tender  thoun^ts 
it  gave  breath  to  I  know  not ;  suffice  it  to  say,  they 
were  rendered  with  sweetness,  softneos,  and  taste, 
and  had  an  evident  effect  upon  one  of  the  listenen. 
Could  a  painter  have  caught  the  form  and  features 
of  those  two  sisters,  as  entwined  around  each  other 
they  held  their  breath  to  catch  the  singer's  ac- 
cents, he  would  have  immortalized  his  canvass, 
and  himselC 

At  length  the  voice  was  hushed,  and  Isabel, 
peering  under  at  the  downcast  eyes  of  her  blush- 
ing sister,  said  slily, 

"  The  cavalier  has  taken  your  hint  pretty 
quickly,  sister  dear ;  are  your  nerves  quite  steady  7  " 

"  Not  quite,  Isabel ;  but  it  is  more  on  your  ac- 
count than  my  own." 

<*  I  *m  grateful  for  such  consideration,"  quietly 
reiqponded  Isabel,  adding,  with  a  satirical  glance, 
"  For  my  pleasure  perhaps  you  will  condescend  to 
allow  the  Troubadour  to  be  admitted." 

**  Not  on  any  account,"  replied  Anita,  <*  I  eonld 
not  be  guilty  of  so  imprudent  a  step." 


"And  therefore  I  presume,"  laughingly  sug- 
gested Isabel,  *'  I  had  better  see  about  his  admit- 
tance myseld" 

"  No,  no,"  quickly  exclaimed  Anita. 

"  Oh !  very  well,  just  as  you  please,"  and  Isabel 
very  provokingly  threw  herself  on  the  divan. 

After  a  few  moment's  pause,  occupied  by  Anita 
in  demolishing,  with  curious  perseverance,  a  very 
beautifol  rose-bud,  she  ventured  to  say, 

"And  yet,  dear  Isabel,  the  sun  is  jo  warm 
in  the  garden." 

"  So  it  is,  and  Andrea  has  a  most  delicate  com- 
plexion," replied  Isabel,  starting  up  and  ringing 
the  table  bell,  a  signal  for  her  own  maid  "  We 
must  be  merciful  to  the  poor  stricken  youth." 

Scarcely  had  the  sweet  silver  tone  of  the  bell 
ceased  vibrating  when  Nivetta  entered  the  apart- 
ment NivBTTA,  thou  perfectest  specimen  of  that 
distinct  species  of  the  human  animal,  the  Spanish 
confidante,  would  I  had  the  time  and  space  to 
chronicle  thy  various  excellencies;  thou  unap- 
proachable compound  of  fidelity,  intrigue,  sfarewd- 
neoB,  hypocrisy,  and  intuitive  hatred  for  all  jealoos 
husbands ;  but  inasmuch  as  ftoswni  has  immortal- 
ized the  characteristics  of  thy  race  very  sufficient- 
ly in  the  ever-pleasing  "  Barber,"  my  untutored 
learning  may  well  be  excused. 

"  You  were  astonishingly  dose,  Nivetta,"  said 
Isabel,  in  a  severe  tone. 

"Always  was,  madame,"  very  piquantly  re- 
plied the  inUiguante,  "  and  always  intend  to  be  as 
close  as  sealing  wax." 

"  Remember,  Nivetta,  you  are  but  new  to  thM 
house,  and  I  will  have  no  long  ears  straining  to 
catch  every  syllable  ottered." 

"Law,  my  lady,  my  ears  are  uncommonly 
short,"  replied  Nivetta,  with  an  afi^ctation  ofsim- 
plicity  very  artistic,  "  and  moreover,  as  discreet  a 
pair  as  ever  decorated  the  outside  of  a  lady's  own 
maid's  head.  They  wouldn't  hear  what  they 
oughtn't  if  I  was  ever  so  inclined;  it's  quite 
astonishing  how  deaf  they  can  be  upon  occasion." 

"  I  'm  glad  of  it,"  said  Isabel ;  but  just  catch- 
ing an  imploring  look  from  Anita,  she  suddenly 
recollected  what  she  summoned  her  attendant  for, 
and  quietly  desired  that  she  would  acquaint  the 
musician  they  would  like  to  hear  a  specimen  of  his 
minstrelsy  within  the  apartment 

"So,  so,"  thought  NivetU,  while  her  little 
Spanish  heart  beat  high  at  the  prospect  of  an 
adventure.  "  A  musician,  eh !  good.  This  is  a 
part  of  my  duty  I  like  well ;  it  promises  excite- 
ment, pays,  and  do  n't  fatigue." 

"  And  now,  Anita,  I  presume  you  will  not  re- 
quire my  presence  at  this  interesting  interview, 
but  pray  remember,  that  during  such  sweet  mo- 
ments, time  takes  a  rapid  flight ; "  so  saying,  Isabel 
kissed  the  burning  cheek  of  her  beautiful  sister, 
and  paned  out  of  the  apartment  just  as  Nivetta 
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eotored  with  the  simple  annotmcemeiit,  **  The  mn- 
■icians,  my  lady,"  on  her  lipe*  but  a  very  Tolome  of 
eloquence  in  her  wicked  large  eyes. 

Embarrassed  by  the  presence  of  the  maid,  who 
placed  herMlf  m  an  attitude  to  listen  to  the  min- 
streKs  song,  a  privilege  that,  were  he  a  real  wan- 
dering troubadour,  she  would,  of  course,  have  been 
allowed — both  Andrea  and  Anita  stood  in  very 
pretty  confusion,  not  daring  to  lift  their  eyes 
toward  each  other,  while  those  of  Niyetta  dived 
into  the  secrets  of  both,  with  the  discrimination  of 
an  accomplished  chambermaid.  At  last  Anita 
mustered  up  sufficient  courage  to  stammer  out, 
very  faintly  and  with  wonderful  effort, 

"  You  may  retire,  NiTotta." 

**Yes,  my  lady,  certainly,*'  promptly  replied 
Niyetta,  murmuring  to  herself  as  she  left  the 
room,  "  What  a  blessed  invention  is  a  key-hole." 

And  so  Andrea  and  Anita  were  left  alone ;  and 
how  they  employed  their  leisure  can  be  better  im- 
agined than  I  can  describe  it,  by  all  young  people, 
who,  knowing  and  trusting  in  the  truth  of  each 
other's  afiection,  have,  in  the  spring-time  of  their 
lives,  enjoyed  a  eimiiar  opportunity,  dear  consider- 
ate "  ma* "  having  taken  her  work  up  stairs. 

After  a  (e^  moment's  chat,  interesting  only  to 
themselves,  Anita  bethought  herself  to  ask  an  im- 
portant question :  "  Why,  dear  Andrea,"  said  she, 
with  a  most  thrilling  emphasis  upon  the  dear, 
"  why  have  you  ventured  here  T  " 

"I  knew  that  Scnor  Basta  was  away,  and 
could  not  resist  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  con- 
versing with  you,  were  it  but  for  an  instant" 

*♦  But  do  you  know  the  risk  you  run  by  intrud- 
ing within  this  house  ?  " 

**  Perfectly,"  replied  Andrea,  with  lover-like 
ardor,  **  that  love  is  nought  which  will  not  dare 
any  danger." 

An  heroic  sentiment,  abundantly  rewarded  by 
an  affectionate  glance  from  Anita,  as  she  rather 
prudently  said,  "  Would  it  not  be  as  well  for  you 
to  sing  something,  just  to  blind  the  servants  7  You 
know  you  are  only  here  as  a  troubadour."  Poor, 
simple-minded  Anita,  little  knew  she  of  the  sharp- 
sightednesB  of  that  most  annoying  but  indispen- 
sable tribe.  However,  Andrea  needed  but  little 
soliciting ;  he  was  a  good  singer,  and  seldom  had 
a  cold ;  so  accompanying  himself  with  his  guitar — 
which  he  played  as  a  Spaniard  only  can  play — 
he  sang  the  following  song  of  his  own  individual 
composing: 

*T  ia  sweet  to  wander  by  the  ctreamlet*!  tide 

And  lilt  to  ita  muJeal  trill. 
As  o*er  the  pebbly  bed  the  riplets  glide, 

And  the  air  with  melody  fill. 
*T  is  sweet  to  listen  to  the  joyous  din 

The  sprinf  birds  awake  through  the  frore. 
But  the  sweetest  sounds  that  the  soul  drinks  la, 

Aie  the  seeeoU  liom  lips  ttiat  we  love. 


*T  is  sweet  to  bear,  when  suflaaser  snpbjta  woo 

A  bower  of  rich  orange  trees. 
While  odors  rare  its  viewless  wings  imbse, 

The  sigh  of  the  delieate  breese. 
But  sweeter  tbaa  the  streamlel's  silvery  tide. 

The  spring  bieese,  or  voice  of  the  grove, 
Nay,  sweeter  far  than  all  those  sweeta  eombined, 

Are  the  accents  ftom  lips  that  we  love. 

Now  these  lines  had  nothing  very  remarkabU 
to  recommend  them  to  the  general  ear,  bat  all 
merit  is  comparative,  and  we  must  not  blame 
Anita,  if,  under  the  circumstances,  she  thought 
them  most  excellent ;  nor  be  toosevere  upon  her  lov- 
er, if  he  flattered  himself  into  asimilar  belief.  What- 
ever compliment  his  lady-kve  intended  to  bestow 
I  was  suddenly  cut  <^  by  the  unceremonious  en- 
trance of  Nivetta,  who,  with  a  countenance  full  of 
business-like  anxiety,  exclaimed, 

**  I  beg  pardon,  my  lady,  for  mterrupting  the 
music,  I  do  n't  know  if  it 's  any  consequence,  but 
Senor  Basta  has  returned  and  is  coming  up  the 
garden." 

"  Consequenco,"  replied  Anita,  the  thought  of 
danger  to  her  k>ver  the  first  consideration, "  it  is  of 
every  consequence ;  should  he  see  Senor  Andrea 
here,  I  don't  know  what  might  be  the  result. 
Nivetta,  you  must  convey  this  gentleman  out 
of  the  house." 

«  Meaning  the  musician,  my  lady,"  provokingly 
replied  Nivetta.  "  I  can't  exactly  tell  what  to  do 
with  him.  I  know  my  master  has  a  very  violent 
dislike  for  such  handsome  gruitar-playera ;  but 
there 's  no  time  for  deliberation,  I  hear  the  Senor. 
Go  in  here,  sir  musican,  imtil  an  opportunity 
occurs  for  me  to  let  you  out" 

So  saying,  she  thrust  him  into  an  ante-chamber, 
having  just  barely  had  time  to  do  so  and  retire, 
hurriedly,  with  the  trembling  Anita,  when  Basta 
and  his  intimate  friend,  Senor  Manuel,  entered  the 
apartment ;  the  former  proceeded  directly  to  the 
door  of  the  chamber  in  which  Andrea  had  shelter- 
ed himself  and  locking  it,  cried, 

"  Have  I  caged  you  at  last,  my  redoubtable  m- 
amorato?  Now  Manuel,  now  am  I  deceived — are 
you  now  astonished  that  I  should  make  so  deadly 
a  resolve?" 

"Still,"  replied  his  friend,  "you  may  be  in 
error ;  pause,  I  implore  you,  before  you  proceed 
upon  a  determination  so  fearful." 

"  Deceived  !  no,  no,"  exclaimed  Basta,  with  a 
malicious  soowL  "  Last  night  I  saw — my  wife ! 
that  ever  I  should  live  to  name  her  wiUi  such 
a  thrill  of  hatred.  I  saw  her  walking  with  this 
same  seducer,  his  arm  encircling  her  waist  I 
wonder  what  withheld  me  from  wreaking  retribu- 
tion on  the  moment — I.  was  determined  to  have 
certain  proof,  I  have  obtained  it,  and  he  dies! 
You  told  me  that  you  knew  where  an  easy-con- 
scienced  villain  might  be  found  to  do  the  deed — 
have  you  seen  one  7  " 
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**  Yet,  my  friendship  for  you  forced  my  better 
nature  to  yield/'  said  Manuel,  **  I  have  seen  and 
spoken  to  the  assassin." 

«  And  will  he  undertake  this  7 " 

«*  This  or  any  other  work  of  villany,  for  a  suflS- 
cient  remuneration  ;  he  is  a  wretch  whose  trade  is 
blood ;  he  will  be  here  in  about  half  an  hour ;  but 
still,  I  counsel  you  to  delay  your  purpose.** 

*'  Manuel,*'  replied  the  other,  with  compressed 
lip  and  flashing  eye,  "  it  is  the  strongest  love  which 
checked  or  desecrated,  turns  to  fiercest  hate.  But 
I  am  determined— come  to  my  study  and  let  us 
await  this  messenger  of  death — but  oh !  the  stab 
which  lets  out  his  base  life  is  nothing  to  the  soul 
pang  I  am  doomed  to  feel  from  hencefOTth  and 
fot  ever.** 

So  saying,  and  with  a  look  of  deadly  resolve 
toward  the  chamber  which  contained  the  devoted 
Andrea,  the  jealous  Sonor  proceeded  to  concoct 
the  particulars  of  his  vengeance  in  his  study.  Ni- 
yetta,  meanwhile,  with  cat-like  step,  watched  the 
pair,  unconsck>U0  of  their  design,  for  they  had  con- 
rersed  in  whispers,  so  that  their  intentions  should 
not  be  overheard  by  the  prisoner.  As  soon  as  they 
were  fairly  within  the  study,  and  the  door  closed, 
tilie  vigilant  sonbrette  hastened  back  to  assist  An- 
drea in  his  escape  ; '  what  was  her  sorprise  to  find 
the  door  fast — she  knocked. 

"  Is  that  you,  Nivetta  7  **  said  the  lover.  "  May 
I  come  forth?" 

"  Indeed  you  may  not,**  replied  Nivetta,  "  and 
ibr  Uie  best  of  all  possible  reasons,  you  cannot,  for 
the  door  is  locked?** 

<< Locked!**  cried  Andrea  m  alarm,  as  he 
thought  of  friend  Basta's  vk>lently  jealous  nature ; 
<*  What  on  earth  is  to  be  done?  ** 

**  You  most  remain  quiet  until  I  find  a  key.** 

"  Stay,  Nivetta,  send  spme  one  to  my  brother, 
Leon — yoor  lady  will  tell  you  where  to  find  him — 
I  *m  not  at  all  certain  but  Senor  Basta  may  take 
it  hito  his  jealous  head  to  attempt  some  mischiet'* 

"  I  shall  find  him  myself,**  answered  Nivetta, 
and  away  she  hurried  to  execute  the  commission. 
Inspired  alike  by  a  love  of  adventure  and  a  disfike 
to  the  suspicious  "  Don,**  hastily  throwing  over  her 
head  the  indispensable  mantiDa,  she  was  about  to 
proceed  on  her  important  errand  when  she  uttered 
a  pretty  little  scream,  and  cla^>ed  her  hands  in  the 
sweetest  possible  confrision,  as  she  heard  a  voice 
more  bold  than  musical,  sending,  in  prolonged 
echoes  through  the  eorndors,  the  words  of  the 
famous  ritotnella,  most  popular  with  the  gay 
youth,  smuggler-fishermen,  tauromachistt,  and 
miscellaneons  rowdyism  of  Lirixm. 

**  Blessed  saint  Catharine,**  she  exclaimed,  «it*s 
my  Gil ;  I  told  him  Senor  Jealous-pate  would  be 
flfom  h<nne  all  day,  and  here  he  comes  as  impudent 
good-kx^ung,  and  that  *s  saying  a  great 
I  do  love  him  dreadfully,  that*s  certain; 


how  I  wish  he  was  anythmg  but  a  butcher,  ugh  ! 
and  yet  I  *m  sure  it*s  a  very  necessary  profession, 
and  I  know  his  heart  is  as  tender  as  the  very 
lambs  the  dear  soul  kills.'* 

Just  at  that  moment,  the  much -to-be -envied  in- 
dividual made  his  appearance,  dressed,  literally,  to 
kill ;  for  he^  had  just  escaped  from  his  unromantic 
but  very  un-do-without-able  profeosion  ;  and  cer- 
tainly, as  he  then  looked,  could  not  be  taken  for 
the  beau  ideal  of  an  Adonis.  But  you  should  see 
him  on  a  bull-fight  day ;  not  a  matador  in  the 
ring  could  show  a  more  brilliant  jacket,  or  closer 
fitting  indispensables,  rings,  chains,  and  buttons, 
dangling  and  jingling  wherever  there  was  a  possi- 
bility of  crowding  them  on.  However,  such  as  he 
was,  a  jolly,  good-natured,  exceedingly  dirty  and 
sanguineous  butcher,  the  fair  Nivetta  thought  him 
unsurpassable. 

He  was  about  to  greet  her  with  the  usual 
ardent  embrace,  accompanied  by  some  extrava- 
gant sentiment,  when  she  whispered, 

**Hush,  you  mustn't  stay,  I  thought  there 
would  be  nolwdy  here,  but  mstead  of  that  there 's 
a  whole  house  full  of  human  combostibles,  and 
there  *s  no  knowing  when  we  may  have  an  explo- 
sion.*' 

"  Confound  it,**  muttered  the  disappointed  suitor, 
**and  here  have  I  left  00!*  killing  just  to  have 
a  chat  with  you ;  why  what  sort  of  a  house  is  this 
new  one  you  have  got  into  7  ** 

**  Well,  I  must  say,  Gil,  that  it's  rather  myste- 


Now  it  so  happened  that  Senor  Basta  had  heard 
the  whispering  of  Gil  and  Nivetta,  and  instigated 
by  his  jealous  feelings,  crept  cautiously  down,  and 
standing  close  b>',  heard  Gil  say. 

*<  Very  well  then,  as  I  *m  not  wanted,  I  'm  off 
1  have  a  calf  or  two  to  dispatch.** 

So  so,  Uiought  the  sagacious  don,  this  is  the 
bravo  friend  Manuel  spoke  to ;  he  was  confirmed 
in  his  suspicions  by  what  followed. 

**  I  wonder,**  said  Nivetta,  "  how  yon  can  talk 
80  coolly  of  killing  the  poor  inneceats.*' 

**  Bless  your  tender  heart,"  replied  Gil,  "it's 
nothing  when  you*ro  used  to  it ;  you  don't  mind 
destroymg  a  colony  of  spiders  if  they  come  across 
you  in  Uie  way  of  busmess — it 's  all  the  sam»— « 
life  *s  only  a  life  you  know." 

Senor  Basta,  disgusted  by  such  fearful  heart- 
lessneoB,  advanced  sternly,  and  startled  both  the 
speakers,  by  exclaiming,  in  a  severo  tone,  "  Si- 
lence, wretch,"  then  turning  angrily  to  the  shiver- 
ing Nivetta,  he  contmued,  **  Is  this  ruffian  known 
to  you?" 

Such  an  epithet  applied  to  her  beloved,  made 
Nivetta's  heart  rage  like  a  little  Vesuvius;  yet 
policy  restrained  the  eruption,  and  she  stammered 
out  a  very  small  **  Yes,  sir." 

**  And  hki  dreadful  trado? "  he  went  on. 


"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Away,  then,"  cried  the  exasperated  Senor, 
*'  and  never  let  me  see  you  in  this  house  again." 

Nivetta  dared  not  disobey — she  cast  one  hope- 
ful glance  at  her  lover,  who,  she  was  glad  to 
see,  stood  with  head  up  and  eye  which  looked 
straight  into  Senor  Basta's,  and  returned  it  flash 
for  flash. 

**  My  fine,  handsome,  brave  Gil,"  she  said  to 
herself,  as  she  quitted  the  place,  **  Let  the  proud 
fool  be  careful  how  he  provokes  you."  Indeed  she 
would  and  could  have  demolished  the  don  herself, 
at  that  identical  moment,  with  her  own  mdividual 
fingers. 

As  soon  as  they  were  alone,  the  Senor  thus  ad- 
dressed poor  Gil ;  '<^ow.  butcher,"  said  he,  plac- 
ing a  most  disgustful  expression  on  the  latter  word, 
**  Now,  butcher !  that  is  your  horrid  trade,  is  it 
not?" 

**  Certainly,  Senor,"  promptly  replied  Gil,  with 
an  expression  of  quiet  humor--he  could  never  be 
angry  long — "  Proud  to  serve  you,  Senor,  in  any 
way." 

Heartless  fiend,  thought  Basta,  but  the  better  for 
my  purpose.  *'  You  set  about  your  sanguineous 
business  with  great  gusto,  my  friend,"  said  he. 
"  You  kill  for  pleasure,  I  should  think." 

**  Not  exactly,  Senor ;  I  kill  for  food,"  replied 
the  other." 

'*  Well  then,  approach  nearer;  don't  laugh,  it 
chills  me  to  the  soul  to  see  a  being  like  you 
smile." 

"Does  it  though?  how  singular,  bat  I  can't 
help  it,"  rejoined  Gil,  with  a  luugh  loader  than 
ever.  **  I  have  good  reason  to  be  merry  to-day,  for 
between  you  and  me  I  have  disposed  of  a  couple 
of  carcasses." 

**  Sold  them  ?"  cried  Basta,  in  accents  of  horror. 

«  Exactly,"  replied  GiL 

"  Of  your  own  kiUing  ?  " 

«  Of  my  own  individual  dispatching." 

« Cold-blooded  rafllan,"  mattered  the  Senor; 
**  But  to  botineaii — you  know  what  yoa  came  here 
for  to-day?" 

«  Perfectly  well."  replied  Gil.  <*  To  do  a  morsel 
of  trade— to  pierce  the  delicate  and  susceptible 
heart  of ." 

**Hadi,  not  so  load,"  interposed  the  other. 
<<  It  ii  enough— let  it  be  done." 

"  You  may  depend  on  it,"  responded  oat  fiaend 
with  a  knowing  wink,  **  and  in  my  own  peculiar 
way." 

*<  Is  that  the  knife? "  inquired  Basta,  pomttog  to 
the  instrnment  of  Gil's  profession,  which  was  stuck 
in  his  belt,  and  certainly  did  look  a  most  formida- 
ble weapon  as  he  plocked  it  out  with  a  dexteroos 
**  Yes,"  he  cried,  as  he  gazed  afl^tion- 
i  the  polished  steel,  breathing  on  it  to  rub 


off  a  s3rmptom  of  approachmg  rust    **  Toledo 
never  sent  out  a  truer  piece  of  stuff." 

Basta  involuntarily  shuddered,  both  at  the  lengtlm 
and  vicious  look  of  the  blade,  and  also  at  the  cod 
indifference  with  which  the  fellow  spoke  of  his 
murderous  employment  "  It  certainly  looks  ap- 
palling," he  exclaimed,  "doubtless  it  has  dooo 
much  execution." 

**  That  it  has,"  replied  Gil,  laughing  and  patting- 
the  shining  steel  familiariy,  an  action  which  turned 
the  Senor*s  heart  into  a  kind  of  icicle.  "  Scores, 
Senor,  have  fallen  beneath  it  since  it  has  had  tho 
honor  to  be  carried  by  me." 

"  Enough,"  cried  Basta,  thoroughly  sickened  by 
such  callousness,  yet  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
relenting  of  his  own  cold-blooded  determination. 
**  Now  all  that  remains  for  me  to  say," — and  he 
sunk  his  voice  to  a  sepulchral  whisper,  placing  his 
mouth  close  to  Gil's  ear — "  is,  that '«  the  cham- 
ber !  "  pointing  to  the  door  of  the  room  where  An- 
drea was  imprisoned. 

**  It  is !  *'  replied  Gil,  without  the  faintest'  idea 
what  he  was  driving  at 

"  Yen,  and  here 's  the  key  !  "  placing  it  in  Gil's 
hand.  **  Now  be  expeditious,  and  above  all  things, 
let  us  have  no  noise."  So  saying,  ivith  a  stealthy 
pace  and  mysterious  look,  Senor  Basta  quitted  the 
room,  leaviiig  Gil  in  a  state  of  perfect  bewilder- 
ment An  indifferent  person,  to  look  at  him, 
would  suppose  that  he  was  merely  trying  to  guess 
at  the  weight  of  his  knife,  as  he  balanced  it  up 
and  down  in  his  hand ;  whereas  he  was,  with  all 
his  metaphysical  might,  endeavoring  to  unravel 
the  meaning  of  the  Senor's  parting  words.  At  last 
he  gave  his  forehead  a  friendly  tap. 

« That 's  it,"  said  he,  **  that  must  be  it,  and 
Nivetta  did  n't  like  to  tell  me ;  she  said  it  was  a 
mysterious  kind  of  a  place  ;  as  sure  as  life  it 's  a 
private  mad  house,  and  this  chap  is  one  of  the  in- 
mates; it's  lucky  I  did  n't  let  him  have  my  knife. 
I  'm  glad  I  humored  him  too — that 's  what  kept 
him  quiet  Tliey  say  if  yon  do  n't  contradict  mad 
folks  they  won't  boil  over.  Ha,  ha,  what  Uie 
deuce  was  the  fellow  thinking  about,  I  wonder." 
Then  Gil  imitated  the  mysterious  look  and  action 
of  Senor  Basta,  moving  toward  the  door  at  the 
same  time. 

**  That 's  the  chamber,  and  this  is  the  key,"— 
but  before  he  could  finish  his  laugh,  a  female,  with 
a  most  distracted  look  rushed  towards  him,  and 
seizing  him  by  the  arm,  cried  in  a  fieroe  tone, 

*•  Man  of  blood,  desist!" 

"Hang  me  if  I  didn't  think  so,"  said  GiL 
«  Here 's  another  of  'em." 

It  was  Isabella  who  spoke — she  continoed  look- 
ing imploringly  in  GiPs  face.  "You  know  not 
what  a  crime  yoo  are  about  to  commit ! " 

"Yes,  of  coune,"  quietly  replied  Gil,  mtent 
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upon  his  toothiiig  lyitom,  **  Dy  Saint  Dominic, 
there 's  a  whole  nest  of  them." 

**  It 's  all  a  mistake,**  fervently  cried  Isabella. 

**  WeU,  I  'm  Tery  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Gil, 
still  endeavoring  to  move  toward  the  door ;  but  she. 
restrained  him,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time : 

^  WiU  you  not  give  me  that  dreadful  knife?  Oh, 
suffer  me  to  wrest  it  from  your  hands." 

*<  No,  no,"  replied  Gil,  in  mcreasing  consterna- 
tion, "  my  dear  good  mad — I  mean  madame,*' — 
I  must  be  gentle,  thought  he,  or  I  may  set  her 
raving — **  The  fact  is,"  he  insinuated  with  a  bland 
smile,  **  I  wonld  give  it  to  you  with  pleasure,  bat 
1  *m  just  about  to  use  it" 

This  observation,  instead  of  producing  the  effect 
intended,  brought  on  a  perfect  paroxysm.  She 
grasped  his  arm,  and  with  eyes  whose  terrible 
dilation  seemed  to  Gil  the  very  fury  of  insanity, 
looking  into  his  very  soul,  almost  acreamed  out, 

**  You  shall  not,  by  all  my  hopes  of  happiness 
you  shall  not.  I  am  but  a  woman,  yet  to  prevent 
so  fool  a  deed  I  should  feel  myself  endowed  as  with 
a  giant*s  strength.** 

**Oh!  where  on  earth  aro  the  keepers?" 
groaned  Gil,  in  the  perturbation  of  his  heart ;  his 
fltoh  began  to  creep  and  gather  into  little  hillocks, 
his  heart  gave  two  or  three  cold  plunges,  he  was 
afraid;  so  awful  a  thing  is  it  to  be  face  to  face  with 
madness. 

**  It  was  jealousy,"  she  cried, «  false,  groundless 
jealousy  urged  him  to  take  this  desperate  step.*' 

Gil,  intent  upon  mild  measures,  briefly  reqwnd- 
ed,  "  Yon  *re  quite  right,  madame.*' 

**  Ah !  let  me  not  be  deceived,"  she  continued, 
"  surely  I  see  commiseration  in  your  eye." 

<*  Not  at  aU  unlikely,  my  lady,"  replied  Gil, 
hoping  the  attack  was  about  to  take  a  &vorable 
torn. 

**  May  I  then  cherish  the  hope  that  yoa  re- 
lent?" 

<*  Certainly,  madame,  if  it  will  do  yon  the 
siighteat  good." 

**  Ah,  biess  yoa  for  that  word ;  and  yet" — her 
eye  roving  toward  the  knife  in  what  Gil  thought  a 
most  singular  and  suspicious  manner  as  she  spoke, 
— '*  I  cannot  feel  assured,  while  y^u  retain  that 
learful  blade."  She  was  just  about  to  make  a 
snatch  at  it.  when  she  started,  and  in  an  accent  of 
terror  whwpered,  *<  Hark !  *tis  his  footstep.'* 

•«  No !  » it  though  ?  "  said  Gil. 

**  It  is,**  she  replied ;  "  here,  take  this  purse.'* 
Now  Gil  had  slight  conscientious  scruples  about 
availing  himself  of  such  insane  liberality ;  however, 
fearful  of  irritating  her  by  a  refusal,  he  resolved 
to  pocket  both  his  scruples  and  the  purse. 

**  Let  me  depend  upon  you,"  she  whispered 
with  fervor.  **  Keep  your  promise,  and  you  shall 
be  well  rewarded.     I  dare  not  remain.*' 

**  I  'm  very  glad  of  it,*'  cried  Gil,  considerably 
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relieved  by  her  absence.  "  I  wonder  what  she  *s 
mad  about — (ancies  herself  an  iD-used  empress,  I 
suppose.  By  St.  Dominic,  I  must  get  away  before 
any  more  of  them  make  their  appearance.  Oh  ! 
protect  us !  here  *b  that  wild  follow  back  again.** 
It  was  Basta ;  rushing  toward  Gil  he  whispered 
mto  his  ear,  "  Is  it  done  7  ** 

Gil  was  puzzled  ;  however,  he  had  no  time  to 
deliberate,  so  he  boldly  replied,  "  It  m." 

At  that  instant  the  Senor  caught  sight  of  Isa- 
bella*s  purse,  which  Gil  was  gingeriy  dandling  on 
his  finger. 

"  Ha,"  he  cried,  furiously  snatching  it,  "  her 
purse,  as  I  live ;  another  evidence  of  her  guilt" 

Now  Gil  had  had  it  just  long  enough  to  be  sen- 
sible of  its  loss,  and  ventured  to  remark, 

"  Come,  I  say,  fair  play  ;  that  *8  mine." 

"  I  know  it  is,  wretch  !  "  replied  the  other,  with 
one  of  those  looks  Gil  did  not  relish,  "  your  lawful 
spoil — ^you  tore  it  from  his  prostrate  body,  did  yoa 
not?" 

*•  Decidedly  I  did.*' 

"Then  keep  it;  is  he  dead?" 

"  Dead  ?  oh,  yes,  very  dead."  Just  then  Leon, 
Andrea's  brother,  arrived,  and  overheard  Gil's  de- 
claration. He  concealed  himself  a  moment,  as 
Basta  cried  furiously,  "  One  victim  to  my  just 
vengeance  is  immolated,  I  go  to  find  the  other.** 

Gil  cut  an  involuntary  caper,  flung  the  weD- 
filled  purse  up  in  the  air,  and  caught  it  as  it 
descended.  "  Not  a  bad  day's  work  thk,"  said  he, 
preparing  to  make  a  quick  exit ;  but  he  was  doom- 
ed to  a  greater  surprise ;  for  just  as  he  reached  the 
threshold,  Leon  rushed  after,  seized  him  by  the 
throat,  and  with  a  powerful  jerk  flung  him  to  the 
ground ;  and  when  he  did  kx>k  up,  the  point  of  an 
exceedingly  delicate  rapier  was  within  an  inch  of 
his  nose,  held  by  the  most  furioos-looking  indivi- 
dual he  had  yet  seen. 

"  BkxMl-thirBty  villain,"  roared  the  new-comer, 
"  vile,  remorseless  wretch  ! " 

"  The  samts  protect  me,"  muttered  Gil.  "  It 's 
all  over  with  me  now ;  oh !  mercy,  meroy." 

"  Meroy !  cowardly  butcher,"  replied  his  assail- 
ant, **  how  can  you  expect  merey,  having  shown 
none?" 

"  How?  where?  when ?  what  on  earth  do  you 
mean  ?  "  cried  the  trembling  Gil,  frightened  out  of 
hid  prudential  resolve  to  acquiesce  in  all  they 
might  say. 

"Have  you  not  murdered  him?"  cried  the 
other,  "speak ! "  and  he  made  a  sinister  movement 
of  his  sword  arm. 

"  SUy,  stay— bless  me,  I  can*t  tell,"  said  the 
unfortunate  butcher ;  "  I  'm  so  bewildered ;  but  I 
do  n't  really  thmk  I  've  murdered  anybody." 

"  Liar,"  roared  the  madman,  and  the  sword 
came  half  an  inch  nearer. 
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The  blessed  saints,  that  *s  bocanse  I  contradictod 
bun,  thought  Gil,  as  he  hastened  to  add, 

"  That  is  to  say,  nobody  in  particular." 

"  Foul,  prevaricating  caitiff,  did  I  not  overhear 
you  tell  Seuor  Basta  you  had  slain  my  brother  ?  " 

"  Your  brother !  was  it  your  brother?  "  mildly 
inquired  Gil,  alive  to  the  necessity  of  acquiescencoi 
"  I  *m  really  very  sorry " 

"  Peace,  heartless  ruffian,  and  prepare  to  die," 
cried  the  other ;  come,  say  a  quick  prayer,  for  as- 
suredly as  Btren^h  is  in  this  arm,  8o  surely  shall 
you  follow  your  victim." 

"  Murder,  murder,  keepers,  where  are  you  ?  " 
screamed  out  Gil,  in  the  intensity  of  his  agony. 
Fortunately,  Senor  Basta  hearing  the  disnjal  shout, 
arrived  just  in  time  to  prevent  Xeon  from  gauging 
the  diameter  of  Gil's  corporation ;  knocking  away 
Leon's  sword  he  said,  **  How  now,  young  sir, 
would  you  tempt  your  villain  brother's  fate  ?  " 

**  He  was  no  villain,"  fiercely  retorted  Leon. 

«*  Holy  St.  Dominic,"  prayed  Gil,  "  put  it  into 
their  hearts  to  kill  each  other !  what  a  dreadful 
thing  for  the  keepers  to  be  out  of  the  way ! " 

<*'Tis  thou  art  the  villain,"  Leon  continued, 
<<  and  thy  unjust  suspicions  have  urged  thee  on  to 
foul  murder ;  my  brother  was  innocent" 

"No,  no,"  replied  Basta,  **I  could  not  be  de- 
ceived ;  I  saw  them  with  my  own  eyes ;  I  saw 
them  enfolded  in  each  other's  arms." 

<*  'T  is  false ;  false  at  thine  own  false  heart 
which  engendered  such  a  thought,"  cried  Leon, 
while  Gil,  who,  during  the  conversation,  had  man- 
aged to  crawl  towards  the  comer  of  the  corridor, 
intent  upon  seizing  the  eariiest  opportunity  to 
escape,  muttered  to  himself,  <*  Oh,  how  I  hope 
they  '11  fight ;  ha,  this  door,  I  wonder  where  it 
leads  to? "  He  was  soon  enlightened ;  for  as  he  was 
about  to  investigate,  he  heard  a  new  voice  exclaim 
from  the  other  side,  "  Where  b  he— where  is  the 
assassin  of  my  love?" 

Holy  St  Dominic,  here's  another,  thought 
Gil ;  and  making,  himself  as  small  as  possible,  he 
crouched  back  into  his  comer ;  meantime,  Basta, 
who  had  started  and  tumed  at  white  as  marble, 
cried  out,  "  Whose  voice  was  that  ?  " 

"Anita's,"  replied  Leon;  "Anita,  whose  life's 
joy  was  wreathed  with  my  Inother's  existence ;  the 
betrothed  of  him  you  have  so  foully  butchered,  how 
can  you  bear  to  meet  the  glance  of  her  eye  ?  " 

Basta  was  prostrated — the  troth  flashed  npon 
him  in  an  instant — his  unworthy  jealousy,  his 
heedless  resolve,  his  terrible  gruilt — with  trembling 
voice  he  gasped,  "  It  cannot  be ! " 

The  door  was  flung  open,  and  Anita  mshed  to- 
ward Basta  ;  in  despairing  accents  she  sobbed, 

"  Ah !  crael,  heartless  man,  to  take  a  life  that 
was  so  dear  to  me ! " 

"  They're  all  m  a  story,"  thought  Gfl  ;  "this 
t  be  a  kind  of  family  lonacy." 


*  How  has  your  fatal  jealousy  blinded  your  rea- 
she  continued,  every  word  falling  on  the 
stricken  Basta's  ear  like  the  knell  of  departed  hap- 
piness ;  "  'twas  to  me  those  attentions  were  direct- 
ed which  yen  thought  were  bestowed  upon  my 
sister ;  to  me,  whose  life  and  love  were  linked  with 
his,  and  now  my  heart  is  widowed  by  a  brother's 
hand." 

The  too  late  repentant  Basta  clenched  his 
hands  into  his  hair,  exclaiming,  "  Oh !  fool,  fool ; 
thoughtless,  blind,  inhuman  villain,"  when  he 
caught  sight  of  our  friend  Gil,  whose  evil  genioB 
had  just  prompted  him  to  make  one  eflfort  for 
freedom.  Rushing  to  intercept  him.  "  Here," 
he  cried, "  here  is  the  cool,  heartless  instrument 
of  my  villainy  ;  had  he  but  paused  an  instant — 
had  not  his  ready  knife  been  anxious  for  the 
dreadful  deed,  it  might  still  have  been  undone." 

"  Vengeance,  vengeance ! "  exclaimed  Anita,  in- 
terrupting him,  "is  this  the  fiend  that  from  his 
precious  life  divorced  my  love  7  Oh !  I  could  tear 
him  piecemeal ! "  and  Gil,  for  an  instant,  felt  at 
though  the  flesh  were  peeUng  from  hit  cheek. 
From  one  to  another  he  dodged  about  in  a  vain 
endeavor  to  escape.  Leon  and  Basta  met  him 
with  their  rapiers,  and  Anita,  with  extended 
fingers,  the  fury  of  ten  tigresses  flaming  from  her 
eyes. 

"  Mercy,  mercy,"  he  cried,  "  good  lunatics,  give 
me  a  moment  or  two  for  ghostly  preparation.  Oh ! 
what  luu  become  of  the  keepers?  " 

"  Hold  no  longer  parley  with  the  assaasui,"  ex- 
claimed Leon,  "  but  let  us  each  kill  our  share  of 
him — shall  we  not?" 

The  circle  closed  round  the  devoted  batcher, 
who,  though  he  continued  to  expostulate  as  well 
as  he  could,  certainly  expected  nothing  but  to 
finish  his  earthly  account  very  suddenly.  How- 
ever, he  was  doomed  to  another  disappointment ; 
for  just  as  the  two  swords  and  ten  fingers  were  ap- 
proaching his  throat,  he  heard  still  another  voice 
utter  with  powerful  accent,  the  emphatic  and  to 
him  very  satisfactory  monosyllable,  No !  at  which) 
to  Gil's  increasing  astonishment,  his  three  atsail- 
ants,  with  a  shnultaneous  exclamation  of  surprise, 
rushed  toward  the  door )  it  was  unlocked,  and  a 
young  gentleman  sprang  forth,  and  was  attemate- 
ly  embraced  by  all  round ;  and  before  Gil  had  time 
to  recover  from  his  wonder,  the  sedate  Senor  had 
hugged  him  also  like  a  brother ;  then  the  others 
embraced  him  in  like  manner,  not  even  excepting 
the  young  lady,  nntil  the  strange  and  rapid  mix- 
ture of  events  produced  a  sort  of  chaos  in  Gil's 
brain,  and  he  begran  seriously  to  think  he  must 
have  been  mad  himself  for  some  omunderable 
length  of  time. 

"  Preserver  of  my  honor,"  cried  Basta,  shaking 
him  by  the  hand. 
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**  Oh,  how  much  I  Ve  wronged  yon/'  exclaimed 
Anita,  with  a  look  worth  dying  for. 

**  Consider  me  your  friend  for  eyer,^  said  Leon, 
with  a  cordial  grasp/' 

'*  To  you  I  owe  my  every  joy  in  life,"  fervently 
declared  the  young  man. 

**  Blessed  St  Dominic  be  praised,  there's  a  lucid 
interval,"  thought  GO. 

Before  a  moment  had  passed,  Isabel  appeared ; 
seeing  the  misery  depicted  on  her  husband's  coun- 
tenance, she  approached  him,  and  with  a  frank 
smile  tendered  her  hand ;  he  seized  it,  saying, 
with  tear-choked  voice, 

**  My  dear,  true-hearted  wife,  how  nearly  did  my 
groundless  jealousy  urge  me  to  commit  a  deed 
which  would  have  embittered  all  my  future  life  ; 
say  bat  that  I  am  forgiven,  and  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  shall  never  assail  me  more." 

*'  Ah,  Fernando,"  replied  the  forgiving  woman, 
**  you  know  how  zealous  a  counsellor  you  have  in 
my  unchanged  affection.  Jealousy,  the  oflbpring 
of  an  anxious  love,  leaves  no  ill  feeling  in  the 
female  heart ;  it  is  9uspicion,  that  prying  poisoner 
of  domestic  peace,  that  kills  each  tender  thought, 
mud  desecrates  the  home  love  once  made  happy." 

"The  symptoms  are  quite  sentimental  now," 
thought  Gil ; "  pray  the  saints  they  may  remain  so." 


"I  am  thoroughly  ashamed  of  my  criminal 
folly,"  said  Basta,  '*  and  humbly  solicit  pardon. 
Ua,  ha,  to  think  of  the  absurdity  of  taking 
my  honest  friend  here  for  an  assassin ! " 

A  sudden  burst  of  sunlight  spread  itself  across 
Gil's  mental  horizon ;  he  looked  at  the  quiet,  smil- 
ing faces  which  now  surrounded  him  ;  «  May  I  be 
permitted  to  ask  a  question  7  "  said  he. 

They  all  nodded  acquiescence. 

<*  Is  this  a  lunatic  asylum? " 

A  simultaneous  and  conclusive  *'  No,"  was  the 
response. 

*'Then  am  I  a  particularly  happy  butcher," 
cried  Gil,  dancing  a  fandango  of  his  own  composi- 
tion, snapping  his  fingers  for  castanets ;  indeed  there 
is  no  knowing  to  what  absurd  lengths  the  intoxi- 
cation of  his  joy  would  have  carried  him,  if  the 
sadden  appearance  of  Nivetta  had  n't  given  him 
an  opportunity  of  bestowing  a  portion  of  it  on  her. 

And  now,  inasmuch  as  with  the  explanation 
dies  the  interest  of  our  story,  it  will  be  only  neces- 
sary for  me  to  say,  that  Basta  was  cured  of  his 
jealousy ;  Anita  was  made  happy  by  a  union  with 
her  lover ;  and  Gil  and  Nivetta  his  tpoaae,  were 
the  most  highly-decorated  couple  seen  at  the  very 
next  bull-fight  which  took  place  after  his  adven- 
ture amongst "  the  lunatics." 


THE  THRIVING  FAMILY-A  Song. 


BT     MES.     L.    H.    SIOOUENBT. 


Ouft  ftther  lives  in  Waahiiigton* 

And  baa  a  world  of  cares. 
But  give«  his  children  each  a  &nn. 

Enough  for  them  and  theirt,— 
Fun  thirty  well-grown  mau  has  he, 

A  numerous  race  indeed, 
Blarried  and  settled,  aQ,  d*  ye  see, 

Witli  boys  and  girlt  to  feed. 
And  if  we  wisely  till  our  lands, 

We  're  mire  to  earn  a  living, 
And  have  a  penny,  too,  to  spare. 

For  spending,  or  for  giving. 
A  thrivii^  fiunOy  are  we. 

No  lordling  need  deride  us. 
For  we  know  how  to  use  our  hands, 

And  in  our  wits  we  pride  us ; 
Hail,  brothers,  hail, — 

Let  nought  on  earth  divide  us. 

Some  of  us  dare  the  sharp  nrath-easl, 

Some,  clover  fiaUs  are  mowing ; 
And  otheia  tend  the  cotton  plants 

That  keep  the  looms  agoing 
Some  build  and  steer  the  white-winged  i 

And  few  in  speed  can  mate  them ; 
While  others  rear  the  com  and  wheat. 

Or  grind  the  flour  to  Oreigfat  them. 
And  if  our  neighbors  o^er  the  sea 
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Have  e*er  an  empty  larder, 
To  send  a  loaf  their  babes  to  cheer, 

We  m  work  a  little  harder. 
No  old  nobility  have  we. 

No  tyrant-king  to  ride  os ; 
Our  Sages  in  the  Capitol 

l^Mict  the  laws  that  guide  as. 
Bail,  brothers,  hail,— 

Let  nought  on  earth  divide  ua. 

Some  fluills  we  havev— we  can*t  deny 

A  ftiible,  here  and  there ; 
Bat  otlMf  households  have  the  same, 

And  so,  we  m  not  despair. 
*T  will  do  no  good  to  ftime  and  flrown. 

And  call  hard  names,  you  see. 
And  *tweTe  a  burning  shame  to  part 

So  fine  a  fiunily. 
T  is  but  a  waste  of  time,  to  ftet. 

Since  Nature  made  us  one, 
For  eveiy  quarrel  cuts  a  thread 

That  bealthAil  tove  has  span. 
So  draw  the  cords  of  union  fkst. 

Whatever  may  betide  us. 
And  ctoser  ding  thioagta  every  blast, 

For  many  a  storm  has  tried  ua 
Hail,  brothers,  hail,— 

Lst  nought  on  earth  divide  us ! 
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BT     KIT.     K.    B  OTT. 


In  the  days  wben  I  was  young, 
Just  a  ripple  on  life*i  sea. 
Ere  ibe  clouds  of  manhood  flung 
Their  dark  shadows  over  me ; 
Wben  my  spirit  was  as  light 
As  my  own  Green-mountain  air. 
And  my  hopes  were  all  as  bright 
As  Uie  sunbeams  shining  there, 
Oh  !  how  deeply  then  I  fell — 
Fell  in  love ! — and  so  would  jrou, 
Had  you  seen  our  valley  belle. 
That  sweet  hyacinth— my  8ue  I 

She  was  kind,  but  she  was  coy, 
And  whenever  I  came  near, 
Though  a  harmless,  blushing  boy, 
She  would  shrink  as  if  with  fear ; 
And  the  lash  of  her  blue  eye 
Woukl  its  fklling  form  display, 
Like  the  fringe  atong  the  sky. 
When  the  evening  shuts  the  day. 
Ah  bow  she  bewitched  my  heart! 
And.  (between  myself  and  you.) 
She  wouM  sometimes  make  it 
That  sweet  summer-ioee— my  Sua. 


No  contentment  in  my  breast, 
No  delight  upon  the  green ; 
But  there  was  a  garden  nigh. 
With  its  bower  Just  in  view. 
And  still  craved  ray  heart  and  eye 
That  sweet  Uly  there — my  Sue. 

One  serenest  eventide, 

When  the  toils  of  day  were  o*er. 

She  was  sitting  at  the  side 

Of  her  little  cottage  door : 

Then  I  pressed  my  suit  again 

Like  a  pilgrim  at  a  riirine, 

Oh,  it  was  not  all  In  vain ! 

She  consented  to  be  mine. 

In  a  moment,  with  a  whirl, 

Por  the  priest  away  I  flew. 

And  that  gentle,  joyous  girl. 

Was  my  sweet  heart*s-ease — my  Sue ! 

And  I  k)ve  her  all  the  more. 
Now  that  she  has  come  to  be 
Like  (he  ivy,  twining  o'er 
This  old,  gray-grown  turret — me ! 
Neither  have  I  one  regret. 
As  I  mark  the  flying  years, 
For  she  clings  the  closer  yet 
As  the  fester  faD  the  tears. 
And  we  *re  kwking  now  above, 
With  a  clear  and  tranqufl  view, 
For  an  endless  life  of  love. 
My  sweet  hyacinth— my  Sue. 
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THE    RIVAL   FIDDLERS. 


gH  &$iU  nniT 


nSCKIBKD  TO   OSm   FmiBMO^   mOBBBT  luaaiAHM^   B9^ 


»T   MI81   AVQVBTA    BEOWNB. 


THE  very  top  of  Um 
monitn  to  ye,  Phil  Do- 
Ian ;  ito  yenelf  th«t*fl 
welcome  back.*' 
*'  The  same  to  yoa, 
and  thank  yoa ;  how'f 
my  onld  mother,  and 
the  reat  of  the  chU- 
der?" 
"They're  all  brave- 
ly, and  wild  to  tee  ye  again,  and  bow  's  the  fid- 
dle?" 

"  Ye  *re  lookin  finely,  any  how,  Phfl,"  said  Ned 
Loony,  a  fine  cleTer  boy,  his  cousin,  "  and  well 
it 's  for  ye,  for  ye  11  have  need  of  all  yer  good 
looks,  let  alone  yer  most  splendid  playm,  to  keep 
yer  footin  now ! " 

"  Why,  what 's  the  matter,  what 's  happened  T  " 

•*  Maybe  ye  hav  n't  heard  the  news  that  Larry 
Flynn  has  come  back  from  no  less  a  place  than 
London,  with  so  many  fine  airs  that  one  can't  look 
at  him,  and  more  nor  that,  he  puts  up  to  be  the 
greatest  fiddler  in  the  counthry,  and  says  that  he 
can  (airly  bate  you  out  and  out" 

**  Yis,"  shouted  another,"  and  sure  he  wants  to 
be  caDed  Mitther  Flymi— no  less  than  BBtther 
Lawrence  FUfnn,**  and  the  speaker  laughed  scom- 
fiilly. 

**  Ocfa,  thm,  well  it  becomes  the  likes  of  him  or 
his  ancesthers  before  him  to  talk  of  music.  Will 
you  ask  him  who  was  his  grandmother's  shoema- 
ker, or  how  she  got  the  bordben  to  her  cap  plait- 
ed ?  for  Hs  few  that  ever  throubled  her ;  ask  him 
that ;  to  wpkke  of  batmg  me  I  Misther  Flynn,  m- 
deed,  and  Lawrence  ;  dear  help  us." 

This  Mr.  Flynn  had  been  bom  and  brought  up 
next  door  to  Phil.  From  childhood  they  had  been 
roost  indomitable  rivals,  and  as  they  grew  up,  their 
faction-fights — lor  each  had  a  strong  party — were 

the  plague  of  the  whole  village  of  C .  Phil,  who 

possessed  a  strong  talent  fot  music,  bemg  smitten 
with  a  passion  for  the  violin,  procured  one  firom  the 
dear  knows  where,  and  scraped  away  on  it  by 
himself,  am  amore,  until  an  old  blind  fiddler  who 


happened  of^tortunely  to  be  pasnng  throagfa  tlM 
town,  gave  him,  through  sheer  admiratioB,  and  a 
fellow  feeling  of  sympathy,  a  few  lessons,  which, 
aided  by  his  natural  taste  and  persevering  industry, 
completely  finished  him  (^  as  a  profesHoaal  man. 
Dire  was  the  jealousy  of  Larry  Flynn,  at  the 
success  and  high  station  thus  attained  by  his  old 
enemy,  over  his  very  head,  and  in  spite  of  hii  very 
nose.  His  indignation  knew  no  bounds.  He 
could  not  set  foot  in  a  house,  but  the  theme  of 
conversation  was  Phil ;  not  a  merry-making  could 
he  go  to  but  Phil  was  the  lion,  with  all  the  pretty 
girls  in  the  room  crowding  round  him,  giving  him 
soft  looks,  and  calling  him  dear  Phil.  All  this 
was  wormwood  and  daggers  to  the  envious  heart 
of  Larry ;  he  could  have  annihilated  the  letter  F 
from  the  alphabet,  and  every  extra  flourish  of 
Phil's  (and  they  were  neither  short  nor  far  be- 
tween) was  like  the  stab  of  a  very  long  and  par- 
ticularly sharp  Toledo  blade.  The  scraping  enter- 
ed his  soul.  O  for  one  jump  on  that  odious  fiddle, 
to  smash  it  Phil's  manner,  too,  became  so  fascinat- 
hig,  so  amiable, — for  nothing  is  so  great  a  sweet- 
ener to  the  disposition  as  success, — that  even  Larry's 
friends,  the  more  shame  for  them,  were  gradually 
won  over,  and  hinted  that  instead  of  abasing  Phil, 
it  would  be  fitter  for  him  to  follow  the  example  of 
such  an  ambitious  and  sensible  boy. 

At  this  last  unkindeet  cut  of  all,  Larry's  rage 
and  disgust  became  so  great,  that  Coriolanus-like, 
turning  his  back  on  his  ungrateful  countrymen* 
he  hired  himself  as  groom  to  a  gentleman  going 
to  London,  and  started  off  without  giving  the  least 
intimation  of  his  intentions  to  a  soul.  For  two 
yeais  no  tidings  were  heard  of  him»  the  more  so 
as  no  one  felt  interested  enough  in  his  welfare  to 
make  any  mquiries  about  him ;  for  to  his  only  rela- 
tive, an  uncle  who  had  brought  him  up  from  the 
death  of  his  parents,  he  had  always  been  rather  a 
burden  than  a  help.  Meanwhile  the  gk>ry  of  Phil 
had  been  steadily  progressing,  until  not  one  in  the 
whole  country  was  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  him  ;  he 
had  also  been  appointed  Maeetro  di  Capella,  and 
led  off  the  services  every  Sabbath  in  grand  style. 
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It  WM  duriDg  the  abBence  of  Phil  to  attend  the 
weddiogr  of  a  friend  who  lived  at  some  distance* 
that  the  nearly-forgotten  Larry  made  his  appear- 
ance, like  a  meteor  ;  and  soon  a  gorgeous  red  and 
yellow  sign  pendant  from  a  hook  in  front  of  the 
village  tavern,  proclaimed  to  the  astonished  gaze 
of  the  unsophisticated  inhabitai^ts,  the  arrival  of 
Ma.  Lawmcncc  Fltnn,  Violinist  from  London — 
Purii.  or  Pagan  INI.  A  glorious  state  of  excite- 
ment ensued,  curiosity  was  all  agog,  Phil's  retain- 
ers were  in  a  tumult,  and  the  principal  gossip,  Peg- 
gy 0*Scudd,  wore  the  soles  off  a  bran-new  pair  of 
brogues,  in  disseminating  the  news  ;  while  the  state 
and  consequential  aire  assumed  by  Mr  Flynn  had 
the  effect  they  always  have,  and  are  intended 
to  have,  of  throwing  dust  into  the  vulgar  eyes. 

Detennined  to  leave  no  stone  unturned,  to  hum- 
ble his  hated  rival,  or  to  advance  his  own  interests, 
immediately  on  his  arrival  he  waited  on  the  priest, 
Father  Felix  O'Connel,  in  company  with  the  tav- 
ern-keeper, Mr.  Gallagher,  who  was  the  principal 
church -warden,  and  his  staunch  patron,  to  solicit 
the  situation  of  chief  musician  in  the  chapel.  His 
reverence  told  him  that  it  was  well  occupied  by 
our  friend  Phil,  and  that  he  should  feel  a  still 
greater  delicacy  in  displacing  him,  as  he  had  given 
him  a  letter  of  the  strongest  recommendation  to 
show  in  case  he  should  ever  wish  to  change  his  lo- 
cation. 

**  Yis,  but  a  clergy  like  yer  riverenoe  is  above 
remembering  any  promise  ye  have  made  to  a  poor 
musidan,  (saving  yer  presence,  Misther  Flyun, 
that 's  not  ye)  so  ye  can  just  dis-remember  every- 
thing, for  the  dear  knows  yer  mind  is  too  much  bur- 
dhened  with  the  speritualities  of  the  church  to 
mind  such  tkrifleM  as  right  and  wrong ;  and  I  can 
deny,  and  no  one  dare  contradict  me,  that  ever  we 
engraged  him  at  all ;  set  him  up  with  justice  indeed ! 
w*  *ve  got  the  money,  and  that  'II  do  everything." 
(Phil  did  *nt  patronize  the  tavern  and  Larry  did.) 

"  Well,"  said  his  reverence,  « I  wiH  think  about 
it,  but  afther  all  I  have  a  liken  for  the  boy,  for 
many*8  the  little  present  he  brings  me,  as  he 
knows  right  well  hew  poor  I  am,  and  small  blame 
to  me ;  for  the  thrifle  I  get  would  scarcely  feed  a 
crow,  let  alone  the  keeper  of  your  souls." 

"  If  I  get  on  well,  I  'U  take  care  that  yer  riv- 
ereuce  is  no  loser,  sure  ye  richly  deearve  all 
we've  got  in  the  worid." 

**  And  Phil  *b  a  good  Catholic  too,  and  minds 
his  duty  well,  for  many  and  many 's  the  time  he 's 
before  me  on  his  knees  at  confession,  when  the 
rest  of  the  haythens  are  away  spending  their  mo- 
ney that 's  only  lent  them  as  stewards." 

I^Arry  devoutly  crossed  himself,  and  assured 
fttther  Felix,  that  a  better  catholic  than  himself 
did  not  draw  breath. 

*<  *  It's  not  such  a  pittance  as  this,'  said  Phil,  the 
other  day  at  eenfoasioii,  *  it's  not  such  a  pittance 


as  this,  that  I  hope  to  be  bringing  you,  holy  father, 
as  soon  as  I  get  a  start  in  life  for  the  bother.  No, 
instead  of  a  poor  sixpence,  ye  '11  not  be  put  off  with 
a  white  thirteen,'  says  he,  the  dacent  boy. " 

**  A  thirteen,  is  it  ?  I  'd  be  above  offering  a 
great  preacher  like  your  riverence  any  thing  less 
than  half-a-orown  ;  that  is,  if  I  can  do  weU." 

Among  other  grand  innovations  introduced  by 
Mr.  Flynn,  was  one  called  serenading ;  a  practice 
much  in  vogue  among  the  wild  and  inhuman 
young  men  of  London,  when  they  wish  to  torture 
quiet  citizens.  Now,  a  bright  thought  flashed 
through  his  caput,  that  it  would  be  a  master-stroke 
of  poUcy  to  serenade  the  priest.  Father  Felix 
O'Connel.  Accordingly,  the  most  dismal  scrapes 
resounded  under  the  windows  of  his  reverence's 
domicile.  Father  Felix,  although  passionately 
fond  of  music  when  of  the  right  kind,  was  no  ways 
pleased  at  having  his  midnight  slumbers  disturbed 
by  such  a  concatenation  of  whines  and  howls  as 
issued  from  Larry's  o^mona  ;  in  fact,  not  having 
ever  heard  of  serenading,  he  misconstrued  the  in- 
tention altogether,  and  took  it  ax  an  insult ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  most  erratic  flourishing  tadenza, 
executed  in  triumph  by  Larry,  poked  his  head 
through  the  wfaidow,  which  was  tastefully  glazed 
with  old  hats  and  paper,  and  poured  forth  such  a 
torrent  of  invective,  that  the  unfortunate  Larry 
was  thunderstruck. 

^*  Are  ye  possessed  by  an  evil  speret,"  quoth  his 
reverence,  after  taking  a  long  breath  ;  "  are  ye 
possessed  by  an  evil  speret,  that  ye  must  interrupt 
my  prayers  at  this  hour,  ye  consated  fool  7  " 

"  I  thought  that  aa  yer  riverence  was  such  a 
first-rate  judge  of  music,  I  would  jist  give  ye  a 
saranade." 

"  Well,  if  ye  had  played  something  tindher  and 
sentimental,  I  might  perhaps  have  put  off  the 
prayers  for  a  mmute ;  now,  if  ye  would  try  to 
play  like  Phil,  and  lave  out  the  wrong  notes,  I 
would  n't  mind  listening  awhile." 

"  May  be  yer  reverence  can't  undherstand  my 
style  ;  none  but  judges  can.  There 's  father  Deve- 
reaux  of  the  next  village ;  it 's  he  that  is  the  fine 
scholar,  and  has  the  taste  for  the  fine  arts ;  but  of 
coone  he  has  been  to  London,  and  heard  Pagan- 
ninny." 

"  Ye  profane  crathur,  how  dare  ye  name  that 
auld  Devereaux  to  me  ;  1 11  excommunicate  ye,  so 
I  will,  ye  miseraUe  fiddler." 

'*  Perhaps  ye  had  bother  begin,  and  lose  no 
time,"  said  the  sorely-tempted  Larry, 

The  enraged  father  began :  **  Horum,  sconun, 
excommunicatum,  blasphemum,  cholera  mor — " 

<*  The  saints  be  betune  us  and  harm,"  roared 
Ned  Loony,  who,  passing  at  a  distance,  had  been 
attracted  by  the  noise,  and  flew  to  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion ;  **  sure  yer  riverence  won't  euise  the  poor  half- 
witted crathur." 
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**  The  Mune  to  yenelf,  Mr.  Loooy,"  exclaimed 
the  indigBMit  Luiy»  foaming  with  rage  ;  **  but  it 
wrves  me  right  to  demane  myself  by  playing  a 
compliment  lo  the  likes  of  him." 

A  gentle  touch  of  Bir.  Loony's  shilelah,  was  the 
retort  courteous  ;  and  Larry  fell,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  his  dignity.  Ned  followed  up  his  advan- 
tage  with  ardour,  till  father  Felix,  who,  m  spite  of 
his  hot  temper  was  not  an  ill-naturod  man,  com- 
manded him  to  stop,  and  let  the  crest-fallen 
fiddler  return  home,  and  for  his  life  not  to  whisper 
a  word  about  this  night  "  I'm  sorry  I  was  so 
hasty  after  all ;  but  then  as  I  had  n*t  my  conse- 
cxated  vestments  on,  I  could  n't  harm  him:" 
(this  was  9oUo  voce). 

The  arrival  of  this  magnate  was  bad  news  for 
Phil,  who  had  been  so  sure  of  his  position  ;  but  he 
put  a  good  face  on  it ;  while  the  popularity  of  his 
rival  became  more  and  more  apparent ;  he  was 
petted  and  careaeed,  while  our  firiend  was  compara- 
tively neglected.  But  it  was  not  until  his  sweet- 
heart, Roee  Cline,  she  whose  image  he  had 
eoshiined  in  his  heart's  core,  she  whom  he  had 
considered  so  true,  began  to  be  bewitched  by  the 
evil  machinations  of  Mr.  Flynn,  that  his  equanimi- 
ty fairly  gave  way. 

"  Riil,  honey,  if  ye  would  only  wear  yer  ban* 
like  Misther  Flynn,  ye'd  be  iligant" 

Phil  ground  his  teeth,  and  made  no  answer. 

*<  And  then  what  a  smile  he  has." 

"  You  've  a  fine  taste  of  your  own.  Miss  Rose." 

"  And  the  bow,  I  never  saw  the  Kke." 

"Youdid'nt?" 

"  And  the  soft  look  that  bames  in  his  eye  whin 
he  says,  *  Will  ye  catch  a  houldt  of  my  arm  7 ' " 

"  Surely ! " 

**  And  thin  the  shape  of  his  coat,  and  the  beau- 
tiful way  hk  cravat  is  tied  ;  I  wish  ye  could  go  to 
London,  Phil,  and  hear  Paganninny ;  it  'd  improve 
ye  so  much." 

«  May  be  if  I  went  I  'd  stay  there,  Miss  Cline." 

"  But,  periiaps,  if  ye'd  coax  him  he  'd  give  ye  a 
few  lessons,  Phil,  dear,  and  thin  ye  need  n't  go. 
He's  kept  company  with  first-rate  quality,  too,  for 
nothing  here 's  good  enough  for  him." 

"  Of  course  he 's  been  to  see  you  ?  " 

Rose  blushed  and  looked  guilty,  for  Mr.  Flynn 
had  been  a  pretty  constant  visiter,  and  had  per- 
formed various  serenades  under  her  window,  in 
which  he  had  been  energetically  assisted  by  the 
watch  dog,  and  an  army  of  bewildered  cats ;  but 
with  true  woman's  tact,  she  heeded  not  the  inter- 
ruption, but  continued* — 

"  And  what's  far  more,  he  wears  a  slipper  of 
Faganninny's  round  his  neck,  and  calls  it  an  amu- 
let Och,  Phil,  if  ye  could  only  see  him  kiss  it, 
ye  'd  be  charmed." 

Rose  was  too  simple  to  know  that  the  ostenta- 
tious ravings  of  Larry  only  proved  the  shaOowneas 


of  his  real  love  for  the  art  The  deepsat  lofve  is 
always  the  most  silent ;  its  very  intensity  causes  it 
to  struggle  in  vain  for  expresaon  ;  so  it  was  with 
Phil ;  his  soul  was  so  fully  imbued  with  harmony 
that  he  was  incapable  of  making  it  a  hacknejred 
subject  of  oonveisation. 

*'  You  're  welcome  to  his  company,  Btisi  Cline, 
and  if  you  can't  have  it,  sure  yeo  can  admire  yonr 
father's  red  watch  dog,  that  looks  mighty  like  him 
in  the  face  when  he  grins ;  but  I  most  bid  yoa 
good  momin',  as  I  promised  to  take  sweet  Kate 
Darcy  to  the  fair  in  my  new  wagon." 

And  stiffly  bowing,  he  marched  off  with  the  air 
of  a  grandee,  to  offer  his  services  as  an  escort  to 
Kate,  who  gladly  accepted  them.  But  he  was 
stung  to  the  heart  at  Rose's  ingratitude;  to  be 
thrown  in  the  shade  in  that  quarter  was  insofier- 
able ;  something  must  be  done,  or  he  was  undone. 
So  after  consulting  with  some  of  his  fHends,  he  de- 
termined to  challenge  Mr.  Flynn  to  a  motnal  trial 
of  skill.  The  challenge  was  accepted.  Here  was 
a  pretty  ado ;  the  whole  village  was  divided  into 
two  parties — the  Flynnites  and  the  Dolanites ;— * 
nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the  "  dreadful  noUt 
of  preparation." 

The  day  of  combat  arrived--<^  day  that  was  to 
decide  the  destinies  of  two  great  men.  All  nature 
smiled  on  the  enterprise,  and  Sol  rode  glorioosly 
as  a  conqueror  through  the  heavens.  Great  was 
the  excitement  when  the  rival  arltsfes  appeared, 
each  accompanied  by  a  large  party  of  adherents. 
Multitudes  also  attended  from  the  neighboring 
towm,  for  the  fame  of  the  coming  musical  tourna- 
ment had  extended  far  and  wide. 

A  perfect  specimen  of  manly  beauty  and  ele- 
gance was  Mr.  Flynn — in  his  own  opinion.  Hk 
height  was  six  feet  two,  with  shoulders  correspond- 
ingly broad ;  his  expansive  flat  face  was  guarded 
by  a  pair  of  green  optics,  which  might  well  excite 
the  envy  of  Argus,  and  surmounted  by  a  wilder- 
ness of  orange  hair,  which  hung  in  dishevelled 
locks  about  his  neck,  m  the  style — as  he  affirmed 
—of  Paganini,  whom  having  once  seen,  he  had 
taken  for  his  model,  and  endeavored  to  ape. 
Moreover,  he  had  by  some  means  possessed  him- 
self of  an  old  slipper  of  the  Maestro's,  which  he 
continually  wore  next  his  heart,  and  which  he  de- 
clared **  made  his  very  drames  musical  intirely." 
Imagine  further,  a  generous  Byron  collar,  tied  by 
a  flame-colored  ribbon,  and  a  coat  evidently  made 
for  a  much  smaller  man — particnlariy  in  the 
sleeves — and  you  have  him  to  the  lifo. 

Our  friend  Phil's  appearance,  if  not  so  lion-like, 
was  far  more  prepossessing — at  least  so  thought 
the  repentant  Rose  Cline,  who  sighed  as  she  saw 
Kate  Darcy,  dressed  in  her  very  best,  gazhig  ad- 
miringly upon  him.  He  was  a  straight,  weU-made 
boy,  with  a  handsome  fooe,  which  habitually  shone 
with  nurth  and  good-hnmor,  but  which  now  wore 
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n  more  Mrioai  exprMsioii  than  uraal ;  he  bestowed 
n  most  fascinating  smile  and  nod  on  the  elated 
Kate  Darcy,  bat  carefully  avoided  all  recognition 
of  poor  Rose,  who  could  hardly  restrain  her  tears. 
The  judges  were  now  selected ;  those  on  Larry*s 
side  were  Mr.  Gallagher  and  a  stray  lawyer; 
Phil's  were  Father  Felix  and  an  amateur  friend. 

En  passant,  a  word  about  this  stray  lawyer. 
He  was  a  Scot,  and  gloried  in  the  euphonioos 
cognomen  of  Mr.  Donald  Sly.  BusineaB  being 
orerdone  in  his  part  of  the  country,  he  had  set  off 
on  a  tour  of  experiment,  and  his  good  genius  guided 

him  to  the  village  of  C ,  a  short  thne  previous 

to  the  triumphant  dsbut  of  Mr.  Flynn.  He  glanced 
around  the  village  ;  all  was  peaceful,  no  prospect 
of  a  client,  that  was  bad ;  but  hope  on,  hope  ever ; 
steady  perseverance  will  accomplish  much,  and 
ultimately  succeed.  It  was  necessary  for  the  fur- 
therance of  his  plans  for  Mr.  Sly  to  have  "  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name,"  so  he  hired  a  vacant 
cabin  for  his  office.  It  was  a  most  romantic  spot, 
having  in  view  a  luxuriant  bog  and  sundry  large 
paddles;  alternate  beds  of  the  fragrant  potato 
and  cabbage  shed  their  perfume  in  sweet  profusion 
on  the  air,  and  a  host  of  domestic  animals  mean- 
dered around.  The  scene  was  one  a  poet  would 
love  to  describe ;  **  here,"  would  he  exclaim,  **  here 
dwells  pure  bliss  and  true  content."  He  also  dis- 
played a  sign,  which  ran  thus:  "Donaxj>  Slt, 
Esa.)  Counsellor  at  law,  from  Glasgow,  also  Coke 
and  Abemethy  taught  on  moderate  terms." 

A  lawyer  come !  a  lawyer  come ! !  the  rumor 
flew,  (bad  news  has  wings,)  and  forthwith  there 
was  a  mighty  rush  to  see  the  stranger  ;  some  be- 
nighted creatures  who  had  never  heard  of  a  law- 
yer, asked  if  it  were  alive,  others  if  he  was  white, 
and  all  must  satisfy  their  laudable  thirst  for  know- 
ledge by  a  peep  at  him ;  like  the  inhabitants  of  a 
town  in  New  England,  who,  on  hearing  of  the 
arrival  of  a  live  Irishman,  turned  out  en  masse  to 
see  whether  the  animal  was  black,  and  wore 
horns.  But  the  result  of  this  scrutiny  was,  that 
they  all  departed  well  pleased  with  Mr.  Sly ;  for  a 
most  bland  and  gentlemanly  man  was  he,  with  a 
soft  speech  and  winning  smile  for  every  one.  His 
dress,  as  he  daily  promenaded  the  village  with  a 
hage  green  bag  on  his  arm,  was  as  unassuming  as 
his  demeanor,  being  a  suit  of  simple  Mack,  a  re- 
markably stiff  stock,  and  a  broad-brimmed  hat, 
from  under  which  peeped  a  pair  of  bright  black 
eyes ;  he  had  a  soul  for  the  sublime  too,  and  could 
discourse  sweet  sounds  that  might  well 

**  Create  a  aoul  under  the  ribs  of  Death.** 

And  it  would  do  one's  heart  good  to  see  him  every 
moonlight  evening,  reclining  in  a  graceful  attitude 
at  the  opening  in  front  of  his  mansion,  holding 
sweet  converse  with  nature,  and  breathing  forth 
sool-subduing  strains  from  the  plaintive  Jew's  harp. 


Hope  dawned  within  the  bosom  of  Mr.  Sly  m 
he  marked  the  ripenmg  feud  between  Phil  and 
Larry.  It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good. 
He  called  on  Phil,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of 
immediately  instituting  a  suit  against  said  Larry, 
for  slander,  and  with  many  cunning  words,  expa- 
tiated on  the  immense  damages  he  would  most 
assuredly  recover ;  but  Phil,  (whose  great-grand- 
father had  once  gone  to  law,  leaving  a  woful  ex- 
perience of  its  glorious  uncertainty  as  an  heir-loom 
through  the  family,)  having  the  fear  of  the  law 
before  his  eyes,  declined  in  alarm.  Mr.  Sly  was 
on  the  point  of  making  a  similar  proposition  to  Mr. 
Fljmn,  when  the  combat  was  announced  ;  he  ap- 
peared, in  company  with  the  everiasting  green 
bag,  and  offered  himself  for  one  of  the  umpires. 

"  Mr.  Flynn,  go  on,  if  ye  plaze,"  said  Father 
Felix,  majestically  wavmg  his  hand.  In  the  vista 
he  discerned  the  rabicund  visage  of  Father  Deve- 
reaux,  a  sight  rather  galling,  so  it  became  him 
to  asstmie  much  dignity  of  manner ;  <*  go  on  if  ye 
plaze." 

And  on  the  signal,  Mr.  Flynn,  ascending  a  small 
rostrum  in  the  shape  of  a  barrel,  drew  forth  a  com- 
bination of  screeches  and  yells,  accompanied  by 
divers  genuflexions,  and  grimaces  enough  to  set 
one  frantic  His  party  stamped  applause  ;  Phil's 
friends  looked  the  most  onmitigated  contempt 

**  And  what  might  that  tune  be  called,  if  I 
might  be  so  bonld  as  to  ask  T "  carelessly  asked 
Phil's  amateur  friend. 

"  That 's  the  Carnival  of  Vaynis,  the  same  that 's 
played  by  Paganninny ;  but  may  be,  ye  'd  like  to 
hear  a  Garmin  devarsment" 

"  Arrah,  man  alive,  never  mind  the  Garmin, 
but  give  vA  a  thrue  Irish  time  ;  just  play  Paddy 
O'Rafferty,  or  something  soft" 

«•  Or  Paddy  Carey?  " 

**  Yis,  or  Judy  Flannagan." 
. "  Or  Rory— " 

"WiUye's  aU  whisht,  till  he  plays  Patrick's 
Day,"  screamed  a  deaf  old  lady,  with  something 
less  than  seventeen  borderB  to  her  cap,  *<  we  can 
judge  by  that"  . 

**  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Paganninny  would  n't 
demane  himself  by  executin  Irish  aira ;  and  of 
coorse  /  can't — ^they  r'e  ould  and  vulgar." 

**  Ah,  thin !  bad  manners  to  you,  you  spal- 
peen," roared  Phil,  unable  any  longer  to  contain 
himself,  **  bad  manners  to  you  ;  sure  it  well  be- 
comes the  likes  of  yon,  or  your  Paganninny, 
(he 's  well  called  Paganninny  ;  sure  he'  only  fit 
for  the  haythen,)  to  spake  of  Irish  tunes  that  are 
made  to  melt  the  very  sowl ;  and  that's  what  yon 
have  n't  got" 

"  That's  a  libel,"  said  the  lawyer,  ecstatically 
rubbing  his  hands. 

"May  be  ye  'd  mind  your  own  business,  Mr. 
Sly,"  said  Phil 
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"  It  *m  oalj  hJB  ignonnoe  that  screeiMliim,''  re- 
torted Larry. 

*<  Tmke  that  thin,  yoa  nrpint,**  said  Phil,  amit- 
iag  Yijnn  over  Ihe  head  with  hia  fiddle* — And 
BOW  came  the  din  of  war ;  the  miUi  became 
general ;  erery  body  forgot  that  they  were  them- 
nirea,  and  thoaght  they  were  their  neighbor. 
Mr.  Sly,  meanwhile  carefoUy  throwing  in  oTery 
ad£tk«ial  monel  of  aggravation,  and  fairly  danc- 
ing with  rapture:  by  carefbl  attention  to  duty, 
hece  were  at  least  a  dozen  actiona  in  pro^Mct. 

Father  Felix  having  in  vain  ordered  peace,  at 
last  had  reconrae  to  hia  moat  c<mvincing  mode  of 
aignment — the  whip ;  and  applied  it  ao  vigorously 
to  the  afaoulders  of  all  indiscriminately,  innocent 
as  well  as  guilty,  (for,  wisely  argued  his  reverence, 
if  they  don 't  deserve  it  now,  they  will  another 
time,}  that  he  soon  brought  them  to  their  senses. 

Peace  being  once  more  proclaimed,  Larry  at 
last  consented,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to 
play,  or  in  modem  parlance,  to  **  execute"  as  an 
act  ot  great  condescension,  an  Irish  tone,  and 
aeoordingly  produced  a  succession  of  finely -attenu- 
ated nothings,  and  harsh  scrapes,  through  which 
scarcely  Reamed  the  ghost  of  an  air,  which,  with 
a  killing  bow,  he  was  pleased  to  announce  as 
"Gramachree  a  la  Paganninny."  An  ominous 
dence  was  followed  by  a  unrversal  groan,  and 
then  the  discomfited  Larry,  alas !  now  no  longer 
Mr.  Flynn,  wns  told  that  his  trial  was  over. 

Mr.  Sly  seized  the  opportunity  to  put  m  a 
demmrer,  but  was  silenced. 

Now  came  Phil*s  turn ;  with  his  choicest  bow 
and  smile  he  came  forward ;  (the  soul  of  Rose  was 
ID  her  eyes,  but  he  saw  her  not,)  and  in  the  midst 
of  unbounded  applause  gave  the  true,  unvarnished 
Gramachree,  to  the  approbation  of  the  audience ; 
but  that  was  not  all ;  for  to  the  astonishment  of 
his  foe,  he  played  Paganini's  "  Campanello  **  mag- 
nificently ;  to  be  sure  he  did  thin  it  a  little  of  its 
too  exuberant  notee,  and  shortened  it  considerably, 
but  still  it  was  **  H  Campanello.**  The  public  then 
enthnaastically  proceeded  to  crown  him  with  a  big 
wreath  made  of  shanirocks  and  potato  blossoms. 

Poor  Rose! 

The  fallen  Larry,  after  being  proclaimed  a 
traitOT  to  his  country,  was  ignominiously  escorted 
oat  of  the  village  to  the  Rogue's  March, — played  by 
a  piper  present, — and*requested  to  become  invisible. 
The  most  severe  suflbrer  by  his  outlawry  was  Mr. 
Galla^er,  who  was  his  creditor  to  a  large  amount ; 
an  he  had  for  his  pains  being  the  honor  of  his 
eetopany. 

A  reconciliation  between  Rose  and  Phil  was 
brought  about  by  her  humble  confession  of  sorrow 
for  past  conduct,  and  a  promise  to  offend  no  more. 
Her  apologies,  after  proper  reluctance,  were  ac- 
by  Phil,  who,  to  tell  the  truth,  felt  as  deeply 
estrangement  as  she  did ;  and  soon  after,  with 


becoming  festivities.  Miss  Rose  CUne  became  the 
lady  of  Mr.  PhUip  Ddan. 

I  must  not  forget  to  add,  that  the  next  morning 
after  the  combat,  the  victim-seeking  lawyer  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  of  management  an  enor- 
mous bill  of  particulars,  for  advice  and  counsel 
Some  of  the  items  ran  as  follows : 

L.  Sb    D. 

To  answering,  "  Very  well,  I  thank  you,"  0  13 

To  saying,  **  Will  yon  take  a  chair?  "  0  10 

For  listening  to  case,   -        -        -        -  0  5  6 

For  walking  to  the  place  of  trial,           -  0  3  3 

Advice, 0  10  0 

For  saying,  "  That  *s  a  libel,"       -        -  0  2  0 

For  demur, 0  10  0 

Making  out  bill,          -        -        *        *  0  4  0 

Sundries, 010 

£1  18  0 
and  in  default  of  payment  thereof,  he,  by  tempting 
w(Hds,  provoked  th##ttidlord  of  the  tavern  to  be- 
stow upon  him  sundry  hearty  blows,  thereby  ena- 
bling him  to  obtain  very  comfortable  damages  at 
the  neighboring  assizes  for  assault  and  battery.  To 
do  him  justice,  he  did  deserve  some  compensation ; 
for,  alas  for  him,  one  cherished  whisker  was 
nearly  obliterated  by  the  invading  paw  of  the  in- 
censed Mr.  Gallagher.  After  thu  be  vanished  al- 
so, and  the  village  had  rest ;  both  the  meteors  dis- 
appeared as  suddenly  as  they  came ;  mdeed  many 
shook  their  heads  mysteriously,  and  hinted  doubts 
as  to  their  origin.  It  was  strange  that  Mr.  Sly 
always  dressed  in  black  ;  the  broad-brimmed  hat 
too,  mighthhYe  been  worn  to  disguise  unusual  pro- 
tuberances, and  his  eyes  were  rather  too  glittering 
for  a  human  being ;  but  all  this  was  but  surmise,  and 
doubtless  mere  fiction,  I  really  can't  say.  Groat 
disturbances  arose  in  America  some  time  after- 
wards, so  it  was  thought  that  he  must  have  emi- 
grated, and  any  one  seeing  a  suspicious-looking 
man  with  keen  eyes,  and  an  immense  green  bag, 
had  better  be  on  his  guard,  for  bis  preseuco  beto- 
kens no  good ;  ten  to  one  but  he  is  on  a  client- 
hunting  expedition. 

Venerable  shade  of  Confucius,  Philosopher  as- 
tute, name  redolent  of  moral  theses,  and  the 
most  fragrant  Souchong  i  hast  ever  in  thy  aerial 
perambulations,  beheld  a  fiddle  ?  for  if  not,  O !  in- 
structor to  the  brother  of  tlie  sun,  vain  is  thy  phi. 
losophy,  darkness  yet  shroudeth  thy  understanding. 
Now  has  a  new  light  dawned  upon  the  land  of  thy 
love,  perish  forever  the  Mandolin,  let  its  voice 
henceforth  be  mute,  and  let  all  the  players  thereon 
forget  their  cunning.  Twang-ho-Chiug,  chief  mu- 
sician to  the  Emperor,  has  brought  about  a  new  era 
in  music  Arrayed  m  robes  of  the  most  gorgeous 
dyes  and  costly  texture,  ho  daily  performs  before  the 
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monarch  on  the  violin,  to  ameliorate  the  cares  of 
govomment,  and  calm  his  perturbed  spirit.  Twang- 
ho-Ching*8  queues,  which  exteud  to  his  very  heels, 
are  the  admiration  and  envy  of  the  whole  court, 
for  the  beauteous  singularity  of  their  hues,  the  up- 
per part  bebg  of  a  brilliant  orange,  and  the  rest 


jetty  black.  He  is  the  idol  of  the  women,  who  be- 
hold the  light  of  his  countenance  from  behind  their 
jalousies ;  but  what  most  of  all  touches  their  hearts 
is  his  impressive  manner  of  kissing  and  ptesaing  to 
his  heart  an  old  slipper,  and  murmuring — **  Och 
Paoanninnt." 


DE  WARRENNE  BEFORE  KING  EDWARD. 


•  Y     M»8.     FKANOBS     B.    OSGOOD. 


**Now  what  our  laggard  Earl  be&Ils, 
In  woodland,  wold,  or  pleasaunce^ 

When  royal  Edward's  edict  calls 
Bis  nobles  to  the  presencel " 

fYom  casque  to  spur  his  armor  shone^ 
With  prince^  troad  he  entered ; 

Straight  to  the  throne  ho  stalked  alone, 
All  eyes  upon  him  centred. 

With  clanic  of  spur  and  clang  of  sword^ 
Right  martial  was  bis  bearing, 

And  in  the  fhce  of  his  Uege  lord, 
lie  looked  with  dauntless  daring. 

So  calm  his  ^ance, — so  gmnd  his  mieiv 
No  wliisper  dared  deride  him, 

But  daric  the  monarch  lowered,  I  ween, 
On  him  who  thus  defied  him. 

llien  imelt  the  Earl,  but  on  his  knee 
Outkinged  the  king  beibre  him ; 

And  tesB  a  subject  seemed  than  be, 
tio  royally  he  bore  him. 

The  gathering  storm  in  Edward's  soul 
Flashed  out  his  bent  brows  under, 

And  sadden  burst  fh>m  all  control, 
His  voice's  startlii^  thunder ! 


"  What  traitor  braves  us  thusf  he  cried; 

**  What  means  this  martial  clangor  1** 
The  courtier  circle  drew  more  wide, 

To  shun  his  savage  anger : — 

**  What  bo,  Sir  Eari!  thy  vaunted  ri^it 

To  every  rood  thou  claimest. 
Make  clear  as  light,  or  in  our  si^ 

Thy  name  and  fome  thou  Hhamest  V* 


Updrew  the  Eail  bis  stalwart  frame. 

And  calm  his  sword  unsheathing 
Matched  gleam  of  sted  with  word  of 

His  haughty  spirit  breathing! 


"  When  eoitr^v  was  tlie  king,  n^  lieg^ 
Of  lands,  my  sires,  to  gain  them. 

With  this  sword  wrote  their  title  deeds ; 
This  sword  shaH  still  maintain  them ! ' 

He  won  the  day !  from  heart  to  beait 

Th*  electric  fire  was  flying ! 
A  hundred  weapons  round  him  start. 

The  tyrant's  power  defying ! 

So  one  great  will  all  dse  commands ! 

By  right  and  might  weD  shielded, 
De  Warrenne  nobly  kept  his  hmds^ 

Nof  theirs  the  barons  yielded 


A    WIFE. 

Wtew  IndeUt  a  wife,  fladach  a  co«i  <!»«•—'''«»  1%  >• 

A  iroco  formed  by  God  for  me. 
My  stay  and  comforter  to  be ; 
A  slahle  mnid,  a  trustify  heart, 
A  soQl  attuned  in  every  part 

To  noUe  thoughts  and  true; 
A  form  of  fiUr  and  gentle  grace, 
A  beaming  eye,  a  speaking  flice. 
Lips,  whoso  Boie  dialect  is  k>ve. 

Where  sautes  and  blessings  grow, 
As  if  an  influence  ftom  above 
Were  always  breathing  tbroogh^-FkAMK. 
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when 


"  Yes,  my  own  Love,  if  yon  will  | 
yoa  haye  finished  to  liateu  to  me.** 

"  To  a  song,  grandpa* ! "  exclaimed  the  girl 
archly. 

**  No,  rather  a  sermon  than  a  song.  Love." 

There  was  something  in  the  old  man*B  words 
and  tone,  that  called  up  a  shadow  and  a  b!u8h  ; 
but  without  a  word,  Love  seated  herself  at  AUau*s 
feet ;  placed  on  her  head  a  wreath  of  myrtle  that 
was  hanging  on  her  arm,  and  began  her  song^a 
new  one  to  her — not  to  the  listener.  It  was  one 
of  those  old  melodies,  which  are  so  often  revived 
to  charm  the  young  by  their  novelty— the  old  by 
their  familarity  with  all  that  was  brightest  and 
best  in  their  lives.  'Ilie  same  strain  had  the  old 
roan  sung  in  moonlight  rambles  with  his  sweet 
Nora ;  with  Iho  same  strain  had  she  lulled  her 
little  one  to  repose.  His  early  love — h»  fond,  de- 
voted wife — was  afiain  beside  him  ;  and  the  me- 
mory of  the  past  fell  like  a  thnnder-bolt  on  the 
weary  pilgrim  of  fourscore.  Love,  entranced 
by  her  own  sweet  mnic,  was  unconscious  of 
the  emotion  she  hai  proJ  iced,  until  a  groan,  and 
a  sudden  falling  of  his  head  aroused  her. 

"  Oh  God !  I  Ve  killed  him  !  I  Ve  killed  him  !  " 
she  shrieked,  as  she  chafed  his  temples,  and 
tried  in  vain  to  raise  him. 

The  aid  of  a  neighbor  was  immediately  pro- 
cured ;  and  as  soon  as  the  faintest  sign  of  life  was 
discerned,  she  nished  out  of  the  honse  in  search  of 
a  physician.  Naturally  timid  as  a  drer,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  the  village,  as  fearlessly  as  a  general  at 
the  head  of  an  army.  Not  a  leaf  stirred— not  a 
sound  was  audible  ;  for  the  night  breeze  had  sunk 
to  repose  beneath  the  moon  which,  like  a  loving 
mother,  looked  smilingly  upon  the  earth,  as  if  re- 
joicing in  its  slumbers.  Just  as  the  impatient  girl 
issued  from  a  grove  of  sycamores  near  the  phy- 
8ician*8  house,  a  strain  of  music  met  her  ear,  so 
heavenly,  that  involuntarily  she  looked  upward  — 
it  could  not  be  of  earth.  The  sounds  approached, 
and  she  distinguished  the  air  she  had  just  been 
singing,  played  on  various  instruments;  and  for 
the  first  time  the  incongruity  between  her  nppear- 
ance  and  the  hour  and  place,  occurred  to  her. 
The  myrtle  wreath  still  clung  to  her  brow,  while 
her  long  flaxen  tresses,  escaping  from  the  comb 
which  had  confmed  them,  streamed  wildly  over 
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her  shonldeFB.  Her  dress,  white,  like  angers 
raiment,  was  not  calculated  to  screen  her  from 
the  observation  she  so  much  dreaded. 

Nearer  and  nearer  approached  the  sounds  ;  and 
in  an  instant  she  discerned  human  forms.  To  fly 
would  have  been  unavailing — ^to  make  even  the 
attempt,  impossible ;  for  her  limbs  were  paralyzed 
with  fear. 

"  Bright  vision  of  beauty !  answer  to  our  invo- 
cation— we  greet  thee !  "  exclaimed  a  young  man 
falling  on  one  knee  ;  while  another,  raismg  a  flute 
to  his  Upe,  cried, — 

"  listen !  spirit  of  Love— divine  Eurydicel — 
't  is  Orpheus  sues."  <<  For  heaven*8  sake,"  said 
the  terrified  girl,  **  do  not  detain  me ;  necessity 
has  called  me  out  at  this  unseasonable  hour — 
death  may  be  the  consequence  of  delay  I  " 

At  this  moment,  one  of  the  party,  who  had  Un- 
gered  behind  the  rest,  came  up—he  approached 
the  girl,  looked  at  her  inquiringly—"  Why,  Miss 
Lyman,  is  it  you  ?  "  drew  her  arm  within  his,  and 
left  his  associates  in  consternation.  It  was  Eu- 
gene Casano ;  he  had  been  assisting  some  of  the 
villagers  in  a  serenade.  Shocked  at  the  r  ideness 
of  his  companions,  he  apologized  for  them  to  Love, 
after  going  with  her  to  the  physician,  and  kindly 
saw  her  home. 

And  who  was  Eugene  Casano  7  An  Italian 
musician,  who  had  been  residing  in  the  village 
only  three  months,  and  who  had  been  so  long  buf- 
fetted  by  fortune,  that  he  expected  nothing  now 
but  bufiets,  and  therefore  regarded  the  simple  ad- 
miration and  warm  hospitality  of  the  villagers,  as 
the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  A  motherless  home  was 
rendered  intolerable  by  a  father*s  tyranny,  ^nd 
when,  in  after  years,  he  had  earned  for  himself 
another  home,  the  expression  of  his  free  thought 
banished  him  from  it  His  intense  love  for  music 
had  been  disaj^proved,  and  great  efforts  made  to 
substitute  the  pursuit  of  merchandize  and  money- 
making  ;  but  though  for  peace'  sake,  he  yielded, 
golden  lures  could  not  draw  him  from  the  spirit  of 
melody,  to  which  he  had  pledged  his  earliest  vows, 
and  now  in  a  foreign  land  he  was  still  bowing  at 
the  same  shrine. 

In  the  village  he  had  produced  a  musical  revo- 
lution. From  having  one  cracked  harpsichord — an 
heir-loom  in  the  Killbright  family,  of  no  earthly 
use  but  to  fill  a  space  in  a  scantily-fumishod 
apartment,  and  to  produce  a  healthy  circulation  in 
the  system  of  the  present  owner,  who  daily  used 
her  utmost  endeavors  to  make  it  as  reflecting  a 
character  as  the  small,  gilt-framed  mirror,  that 
looked  down  upon  it  from  an  elevation,  far  above 
the  reach  of  any  face — ^where  it — the  mirror — was 
placed  to  correspond  with  an  opposite  picture  that 
hung  over  the  door — a  flute  which  had  endured  as 
long  an  imprisonment  as  if  it  had  committed  fraud 
or  forgery — and  a  fiddle — not  a  violin — a  precious 


auxQliaiy  at  all  merry  gatherings,  in  the  hands  of 
John  Lester  the  shoemaker— the  village  swarmed 
with  all  possiUe  means  of  producing  muaical 
sounds ;  so  that  Mrs.  Hylvah,  the  judge*s  wife, 
declared  she  would  "  try  to  get  a  harp  fen'  Sera- 
pfainy ;  pianos  were  so  conmion !  " 

Rumor  had  brought  to  Allan  and  his  grandchild 
tidings  of  the  stranger's  beauty,  winning  manners, 
and  sweet  music  They  fell  upon  the  old  man*s 
ear  unheeded.  To  Love  they  seemed  a  picture  of 
the  original  m  her  own  imagination;  and  she 
longed,  oh !  how  earnestly,  to  mingle  with  the  vil- 
lagers, in  their  innocent  festivities.  But  Allan  was 
old  and  feeble,  and  she,  the  only  relative  that  re- 
mained to  him  on  earth.  A  neighbor  would  occa- 
sionally relieve  her  for  an  evening,  that  she  might 
make  a  visit  to  some  of  her  young  friends.  Gene- 
rally she  was  reading  to  him,  or  sewing  while  he 
road.  There  was  a  monotony  in  her  Ufe  that 
sometimes  pressed  heavily  upon  her  joyous  and 
elastic  nature.  She  loved  her  old  grandfather 
with  her  whole  heart,  for  she  had  no  one  else  to 
love  ;  and  overflowing  was  the  measure  of  afl^- 
tion  he  returned ;  still  there  was  a  lack  she  could 
not  comprehend,  only  feel ;  and  often  would  she 
weep  at  her  ingratitude,  that  such  cliugiug  fond- 
ness, such  dove-like  gentleness,  were  not  to  her  all 
that  they  should  be.  It  was  well,  with  such  a 
hoard  of  unappreciated  thought  and  feeling,  she 
could  hold  communion  with  birds,  and  flowers,  and 
humming  insects ;  to  her  they  were  all  ministering 
angels. 

One  evening,  after  finishing  a  book  which  con- 
veyed no  more  pleasure  or  benefit  to  her  mind 
than  if  written  in  an  unknown  tongue,  she  com- 
menced her  evening  hymn.  The  weather  was 
unusually  sultry,  and  the  sashes  were  thrown  up. 
As  she  ceased  singing,  she  rose  to  close  the  win- 
dows, and  started  at  perceiving  some  one  standing 
near. 

**  Excuse  me,  lady,"  he  said,  <*  I  am  weary  and 
warm ;  will  you  give  me  a  drink  of  water?  " 

An  invitation  from  the  old  num  to  enter  and  rest 
himself,  was  instantly  accepted;  and  when  the 
three  parted  that  night,  it  needed  no  seer  to  pre- 
dict that  they  would  meet  again. 

And  Love  had  at  last  seen  the  minstrel — had 
heard  his  exquisite  voice,  and  listened  to  a  compli- 
ment on  hers — no,  not  a  compliment,  he  was  too 
true,  too  honest  to  deal  in  such  base  coin,  his 
words  were  only  the  expression  of  genuine  feeling. 

Eugene  had  proposed  to  give  a  concert,  but  he 
still  lacked  a  female  singer.  With  a  little  training, 
Love*s  rich  flexible  voice  would  be  an  important 
addition.  He  foresaw  obstacles  in  her  extreme 
diffidence,  and  her  grandfather's  probable  preju- 
dices, but  he  resolved  to  make  the  proposal.  Love 
listened  with  a  fluttering  heart.  To  have  her  un- 
developed powers  cultivated,  draw  around  her  a 
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ennrd  of  admiren,  and  aeqniro  the  means  of  snp- 
portinf  heneif — ^wfaich  ihe  very,  rery  soon  would 
be  obliged  to  do— Amned  the  bright  aide  of  the  pic- 
toze ;  Allan's  prBposBeesions,  and  her  own  timidity 
the  diadow.  The  latter,  a  po\rerful  will  might 
•rercome ;  the  fonner  was  so  hopeless  a  task  that 
ixf  after  day  die  deferred  it»  and  day  after  day 
htr  disincfinatkHi  acquired  strength,  until  she  de- 
termined to  remain  alent  respecting  her  new  pro- 
ipectB — so  long  as  silence  was  possible — and  then 
trait  to  drcomstanoes  to  aid  in  the  development. 

Teacher  and  pu]ril  were  unwearied  in  their 
efibcts,  and  both  were  equally  surprised  and  grati- 
fied at  the  result.  But  soon  sweeter  melody — the 
heart*s  delicate  vibrations — threw,  as  it  were,  a 
balo  over  their  thrilling  strains.  This  inner  tone 
WM  familiar  to  Eugene;  in  his  boyhood  it  had 
■toten  on  his  heart,  and  toned  all  its  fine  iosoes  to 
bve,  parity,  and  heroism.  The  ideal  which  his 
ipiiit  wonhipped,  ho  imagined  was  embodied  in 
the  beantifol  Blise.  Less  true  than  beautiful, 
while  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  noble  cause,  and  no 
nnbesm  pierced  his  cold,  dark  dungeon  but  the 
memory  of  her  a^cticm,  she  was  bending  a  loving 
ear  to  other  vows ;  and  when  he  had  languished 
•at  his  term,  and  was  allowed  to  drag  his  emaci- 
ited  frame  into  the  light  of  heaven,  thinking  that 
she  would  be  his  kind  nurse,  the  glad  companion 
•f  his  exile  life,  he  found  her  a  wifSs.  A  nature 
leai  noble  would  have  renounced  the  sex — he  only 
grieved  that  ho  had  fiiiled  to  make  her  understand 
the  depth  of  his  auction ;  if  she  had,  he  knew  she 
wonld  not  have  deserted  him.  He  blamed  himself, 
not  her :  his  w3d  hnagination  had  misled  him ; 
she  was  not  what  it  pictured ;  and  -alone,  in  the 
depths  of  his  soul,  he  mourned  over  the  cruel  mis- 
take. But  though  in  this  worid  he  might  never 
m^  the  vision  of  his  early  life — his  kind  and 
gentle  heart  clung  to  every  fragment  of  the  good 
tod  true,  scattered  over  this  desert  of  ruined 
hopes,  mntilatod  designs,  misconstrued  intentions, 
and  broken  hearts. 

Lore's  beauty  might  have  passed  before  him 
without  touching  his  heart ;  but  that  soul-informed 
▼oice,  her  unprotected  loveliness,  and  her  child-like 
■errices  to  the  old  man,  recalled  his  eariy  dream. 
Alas!  linked  with  its  memory  came  the  cruol 
waking  that  made  him  tremble  while  he  believed. 
A  thomand  nameless  inadvertencies  had  disclosed 
to  hhn  Lore's  secret,  but  he  determined,  with  a 
caotioQ  ui8{Mred  by  faihire,  to  make  her  fidelity  to 
the  being  who  loaned  on  her  for  happiness  the  test 
ef  her  constancy  to  him. 

The  night  was  appointed  for  the  concert,  and  it 
Vtt  oecesBary  f^r  Love  to  attend  several  rehoar- 
**h ;  thii  was  managed  so  oleveriy  that  no  one 
^  the  perfprmen  knew  who  was  to  be  the  female 
Mer.  Suspicion  had  been  forced  upon  the  old 
aan^  mmd  tkat  £dgene  had  fomui  sooib  nnoom- 


moo  attraction  m  his  poor  cottage,  and  mighborly 
gossips  hinted  at  the  immensely  great  probability 
of  a  disconBolate  wife  and  fbrsaken  children  in  a 
distant  land.  Still  he  knew  nothing  of  her  prepa- 
ration for  a  pubiio  life. 

The  night  on  which  our  story  commenced  was 
the  first  of  the  evenmg  rehearsals.  With  a  promiso 
soon  to  return,  accompanied  by  an  afftetioiiate 
kissyliove  sought  the  hall  which  was  the  place  for  • 
all  pubhc  amusements.  It  was  partially  lighted ; 
and  when  the  young  recluse  stood  on  the  elevated 
platform  and  threw  a  glance  over  the  dark  space, 
which  another  night  would  be  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated, and  filled  with  human  beings  gazing  upon 
her,  her  heart  sank,  and  her  f>ame  trembled  vio- 
lently; but  when  Eugene  commenced  the  duet 
they  were  to  sing  together,  appalling  anticipations 
were  forgotten  ;  she  saw  and  heard  but  one  being, 
and  hor  voice  rose  clear  and  free,  like  a  bird's  wild 
spring  notes.  Eugene  was  in  raptures ;  his  pupil 
had  outdone  herself;  while  his  spontaneous  admi- 
ration was  to  her  a  richer  reward  than  the 
applause  she  would  hereafter  acquire,  and  of 
which  his  was  a  certain  pledge. 

As  Eugene  walked  home  with  her,  he  spoke  of 
her  great  vocal  power,  of  the  perfection  she  might 
attain,  with  such  devotion  to  its  culture  as  so  rich 
a  boon  from  heaven  demanded.  She  might  wiu  as 
glorious  a  meed  from  fame  and  fortune  as  Garcia, 
or  Sontag.  Love  was  young,  and  more  ignorant 
than  many  who  are  younger,  of  the  obstrtictious 
that  ever  lie  in  so  tempting  a  road.  Already  she 
heard  the  spontaneous  encore,  the  deafening  shout 
of  applause,  and  beheld  at  her  feet  showers  of  gar- 
lands that  enthusiasm  had  twined  for  her' brow. 
For  a  moment  even  Eugene  was  lost  to  her  view, 
in  the  crowd  of  admiring  worshippers. 

"  What  do  you  think.  Love ;  is  the  prize  worth 
the  effort  that  must  be  made  to  secure  it  ?  " 

The  girl  was  silent.  Again  he  spoke  with  all 
the  rapture  of  one  wedded  to  the  divine  art — drew 
pictures  of  its  fascination,  which  must  have  at- 
tracted oven  an  unimaginative  listener — related 
anecdotes,  illustrating  the  potency  of  its  spell — 
and  once  more  repeated  the  question. 

**  Is  not  such  a  prize  worth  any  effort  ?  " 

"Yes,  if  it  were  not  wicked  to  make  it,'*  she 
answered,  tremulously. 

**  Wicked,  to  develop  the  powers  Heaven  has 
bestowed !  No,  no,  it  would  be  most  ungratefully 
wicked  not  to  do  so.  What  can  you  mean. 
Love?" 

"  I  mean  that  all  our  duties  are  not  equally  im- 
portant, and  that  the  one  of  paramount  importance 
in  my  life,  is  to  cherish  him  who  has  ever  loved  me 
with  more  than  a  father's,  with  a  mother's  love, 
and  who  has  no  one  ehie  to  care  for  him.  When  I 
forsake  thee,  my  earliest  and  best,  friend,  nay  my 
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right  haad  forgret  its  cunning,  and  my  tongu« 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth ! " 

She  spoke  with  energy  and  deep  feeling,  but 
Eagene  seemed  not  to  understand  her,  for  he 
rejoined, 

*'  You  have  not  had  time  to  consider  the  subject. 
Love ;  you  had  better  think  of  what  I  have  said. 
When  I  leave  this  place  I  go  directly  to  Europe, 
and  will  engage  to  give  you  a  salary  worth  accept- 
ing, aud  to  protect  you  with  a  brother's  zeal  and 
fidelity." 

"  Yes,  I  have  quite  time  enough  to  consider, 
what  my  heart  eaunot  approve.  Pray,  urge  me 
no  more.     Good  night,  good  night" 

They  had  reached  the  door,  and  Eugene  press- 
ing her  hand  to  his  lips  for  the  first  time,  left  her 
to  seek  the  object  of  hor  afiTectionate  solicitude, 
with  the  light-heartoduess  of  oue  whose  higher 
nature  has  gained  a  victory. 

To  return — ^the  remains  of  a  vigorous  constitu- 
tion  and  medical  skill  restored  Allan's  strength 
sooner  than  could  have  been  auticipated ;  but  with 
returning  health,  taciturnity  and  moodiness  seem- 
ed to  increase. 

Eugene  was  tortured  with  the  severest  self- 
reproach.  He  had  converted  the  blooming  garden 
into  a  howling  wilderness,  and  for  the  song  of  joy 
had  substitued  the  spirit  of  heaviness.  The  con- 
cert was  given  up  ;  and  to  make  amends  for  his 
selfishness,  he  unremittingly  shared  Lovers  cares 
aud  attentions;  still,  lowering  clouds  hung  upon 
the  old  man's  brow  ;  phantoms  of  undefined  out- 
liue,  and  gigantic  proportions,  haunted  him  un- 
ceasingly. Poor  o!d  Allan !  give  to  the  winds  thy 
fears,  for  she  whose  infancy  was  cradled  in  thy 
loving  heart,  will  not  by  her  desertion  bring  thy 
gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

Oue  day  Love  entered,  ofieriug  a  rose  to  her 
grandfather,  and  saying, 

**  I  have  had  a  long  talk  with  the  flowers, 
grandpa*,  and  they  *ve  sent  their  beautiful  queen  to 
tell  you  how  they  droop  aud  wither  at  your 
abMuce.  Eugene  and  I  do  all  we  can  for  them, 
b  jt  they  miss  yo:ur  training  and  supporting  care." 
The  o!d  man  smiled  languidly.  **  And  the  peach 
tree  which  brought  us  bat  four  peaches  last  year, 
has  now  at  least  a  scare.  Won't  we  have  a  nice 
dessert,  grandpa*  7  " 

A  tear  started  to  the  old  man's  eyes  as  he 
replied, 

**  The  hand  that  planted  the  tree  may  not  be 
here  to  pick  the  fruit,  aud  I  should  not  have  the 
heart  to  eat  them  alone." 

<*  What  can  yon  mean?"  cried  the  girl,  coloring 
deeply.  "  Have  you  turned  prophet,  grandpa',  and 
is  this  a  prediction  of  my  death  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  dear,  b:it  is  it  not  better  that  we 
should  deal  frankly  with  each  other,  and  meet  the 
truth,  whatever  it  may  be,  boldly  ?  ** 


He  took  from  the  leaves  of  the  bible  over  which 
he  was  poring,  a  letter,  and  handed  it  to  Love.  It 
was  one  of  that  numerous  progeny  whose  parents, 
ashamed  of  the  relationship,  send  them  abroad 
without  a  name.  Kind  warnings  were  given  to 
one  party,  sinister  motives  ascribed  to  another,  and 
cruel  mgratitude  to  a  third.  While  Love  was 
reading,  Eugene  entered  with  a  banch  of  radishes, 
which  he  had  just  brought  from  the  garden. 

**  I  am  griad  you  have  come  to  aid  me  in  com- 
prehending this  inexplicable  document,"  said  the 
girl,  handiug  him  the  letter,  **  and  in  convincing 
dear  grandfather  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  warn- 
ing him  against  his  best  friends." 

Eugene  read  with  some  emotion,  and  then  in  a 
simple  and  touching  manner,  related  his  whole 
history,  not  omitting  the  temptatwu  he  hud  held 
out  to  Love — his  reasons  for  it,  aud  her  fidelity. 

**  Aud  now,  dear  grandpa',"  said  he,  im  tatiug 
Love's  childish  address,  **  instead  of  diminishing 
your  cup  of  bliss  one  drop,  with  your  consent 
I  will  strive  to  keep  it  filled  to  the  brim.  Love 
will  be  no  less  Allan's  child  for  being  Eugene  s 
wife." 

Sweeter  than  the  minstrels  sweetest  strains,  or 
even  the  early  song  of  birds,  were  those  few,  but 
expressive  words  to  the  lonely  and  foreboding 
heart  of  age.  The  old  man  wept  his  gratitude, 
aud  poured  inaad.ble  benedictions  on  their  headrt. 
His  sunbeam  and  his  staff,  as  he  called  his  chil- 
dren, were  ever  near  to  brighten  and  support  his 
tottering  steps.  Eugene  continued  teaching,  in 
which  he  was  eminently  successful ;  and  Love,  in 
her  enlarged  sphere  of  domestic  usefulne^,  found  a 
quiet  charm,  far  beyond  the  intoxicating  glare  of 
public  life.  Nor  did  she,  in  relinquishing  that, 
neglect  to  cultivate  the  divine  gift,  which  first  in- 
troduced her  to  Eugene.  «         «         « 

Music  and  moonlight,  bom  for  each  other,  why 
should  they  ever  be  divorced?  The  warbling 
birdi,  the  gushing  water-falls,  the  purling  rivulets, 
all  send  forth  their  melodies  into  the  free  air,  be- 
neath heaven's  sunlit  or  starry  dame  ;  but  human 
utterance  of  the  soul's  deep  melodies  must  min<Tlo 
with  the  dazzling  glare  of  lamps,  the  noisy  burst 
of  admiration,  the  vulgar  show  of  gems,  aud  un- 
real flowers,  and  gaudy  draperies. 

The  opera  house  in  one  of  the  largest  cities  of 
Europe  is  crowded  from  p't  to  highest  gallery,  and 
still  throngs  approach,  in  hopes  of  squeezing,  per- 
chauce  one  ear  into  some  cranny,  where  they  may 
catch  the  last  gasp  of  some  dying  strain.  The 
beautifully-painted  ceiling  which  will  soon  echo  to 
the  richest  sounds  that  have  e«*er  reached  it,  b 
bathed  in  a  flood  of  light  The  gracefiU'.y -carved 
Corinthian  pillars  are  wreathed  with  flowers,  and 
the  miosual  display  of  taMf«  and  magnificence 
prove  that  it  is  no  ordinary  oocasioa.  It  is  a 
b.rlh -night,  and  a  new  troupo  have  been  en^ajrd. 
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of  whom  report  speaks  murelloasly.  The  leader 
has  K>  iioble  a  bearing,  so  like  a  cavalier  of  the 
o!deu  time — the  prima  donna^s  beauty  is  as  magi- 
cal as  her  voice. 

llie  hoar  has  arrived — a  dim  sound  pervades 
the  eager  maltitude ;  louder  and  louder  it  becomes ; 
the  curtain  rises,  and  the  enthusiastic  greeting 
which  welcomes  the  lovely  being  it  has  disclosed, 
proves  that  one  sense  at  least  is  not  disa{^inted. 
She  warbles  forth  her  rich,  clear,  bird-like  notes ; 
the  huge  mass  seemed  paralyzed.  The  curfhin 
faJb  amidst  as  noisy  manifestations  of  delight,  and 
the  gifted  cantatrice  has  guaranty  of  future  fame 
and  fortune.    The  noble,  the  intellectual — even 


royalty  bends  before  the  new  idol,  and  protean 
temptation  surrounds  her  with  its  ^>ecious  lures. 
What  gives  her  strength  to  resist  all,  and,  'midst 
the  splendor  of  courts,  the  unwholesome  atmos- 
phere of  dramatic  scenes,  and  the  insidious  flattery 
of  genius,  to  remain  pure,  and  noble,  and  disinter- 
ested ?  The  simple  lessons  she  had  learned  in  old 
AIlan*s  cottage.  The  same  self-sacrificing  love 
that  led  her  to  renounce  the  brilliant  destiny 
which  her  vivid  imagination  pictured,  and  to  de- 
vote her  young  life  to  menial  cares  and  obscure 
labors,  sanctified  her  whole  nature,  and  made  her 
ever  faithful  to  her  first,  her  only  love— Eugene. 


GALLiNT  EXPLOIT  OF  LIEUT.  SCHUYLER  HAMILTON, 
NEAR  THE  DELL  OF  YOBLA. 

{See  the  Engraving.) 


•   TTUK      ABTIBT. 


On  the  13th  of  August  last,  a  few  days  before  the 
battle  of  Chonibasco,  Lieot.  Schuyler  Hamilton, 
(soQ  of  John  C.  Hamilton,  of  this  city,  grand^n  of 
GfiB.  Alexander  HamBton,  and  great-grandson  of 
Gen.  Schuyler,)  who  is  attached  to  Gen.  Scott's 
staff  as  aid-de-camp,  was  sent  with  an  escort  of 
less  than  forty  dragoons,  to  make  a  reconnoissance 
as  to  a  position  whidi  Gen.  Scott  thought  of  occu- 
pying. While  paasmg  through  a  narrow  dell,  a 
body  of  about  the  same  number  of  mounted  Mexi- 
cans were  seen  to  occupy  it,  but  fled  on  the  ap- 
proadi  of  the  Americans.  Lieut  Hamilton  ex- 
amined the  position  on  his  return  to  head-quarters 
at  A3rotla,  and  saw  stationed  in  the  same  pass,  a 
body,  BO^  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  sixty 
Mexicans.  Seeing  there  was  no  alternative,  he 
resolved  to  cut  his  way  through  this  superior  force ; 
and  the  necessary  disposition  being  made,  the  order 
to  charge  was  given.  Hamilton  immediately  dash- 
ed fiorward,  but  not  being  instantly  sustained  by 
his  escort,  he  was  environed  by  the  enemy.  His 
only  safety  was  in  the  most  desperate  resolution. 
The  first  direct  attack  was  by  a  thrust  of  a  lance, 
which  he  parried,  wounding  his  adversary  with  his 
sabre.     A  second  foe  assailed  him,  when,  raising 


his  sabre,  young  Hamilton  cut  him  through  the 
skull,  killing  him  on  the  spot.  A  third  now  ran 
his  lance  into  bis  back,  under  the  shoulder-blade, 
piercing  his  lungs.  Notwithstanding  this  serious 
wound,  Hamilton  turned,  and  having  approached 
so  near  that  the  foam  of  his  horse  fell  on  the  crup- 
per of  his  enemy's  saddle,  he  drew  hb  pistol  and 
shot  him  through,  so  that  he  fell  a  corpse  to  the 
ground.  A  fourth  then  approached,  when  Hamil- 
ton aimed  at  him  with  his  remaining  pistol,  which 
missed  fire  ;  nothing  daunted,  he  dashed  the  pistol 
at  him  and  advanced  with  his  sabre.  Meanwhile, 
the  escort  having  rallied,  made  a  gallant  attack 
upon  the  enemy,  when  his  antagonist  fled. 

Hamilton  then  rode  several  hundred  yards  to 
where  a  body  of  American  infantry  was  stationed, 
when  he  fell  from  his  horse,  supposed  to  be  mor- 
tally wounded.  He  was  immediately  conveyed  to 
Gen.  Worth's  head-quarters  at  Chalco,  and  was 
subsequently  carried,  for  three  days,  upon  a  litter, 
as  the  army  advanced  to  St.  An^l.  We  are  hap- 
py to  learn,  by  a  letter  from  an  officer  of  the 
rifles,  who  gives  an  account  of  this  gallant  exploit, 
that  this  young  soldier  was  then  in  the  capitol, 
nearly  recovered  from  his  wound. 


Note. — The  Editor  fecb  it  due  toboself  and  to  her  avowed  principles,  to  offer  a  word  of  explanation  with  respect  to 
ftae  mStary  pictiffe  which  appears  in  the  present  number.  Although  it  is  of  course  Understood,  that  she  has  no  rightful 
cofltxol  av^  the  ilhiatralivc  department  of  the  ^lagazine.  she  might  very  properly  be  expected  to  wirhdraw  f;om  a  position 
whkb  dwuld  necctwrily  involve  an  apparent  concurrence,  in  what  she  does  not  approve.  But»  although  she  cannot 
^taa.  of  having  made  a  convert  of  Mr.  Mattewn  she  is  happy  to  say  that  he  cfinsents  in  deference  to  her  feelings,  to  re- 
tain froai  warlike  pictures  in  future ;  thus  proving,  that  whatever  his  theory  may  be.  he  id  himself  truly  a  man  of 
peaoe — willing  to  sacrifice  an  indisputable  right  to  the  scrupl&i  of  another.  The  apiiearance  of  the  plate  in  question  is 
owii^  to  want  of  etneert,  not  want  of  ifluoa,  in  those  who  have  control  of  the  Bfogazine. 
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THE  EMIGRANT  FROM  THE  EMERAID  ISLE. 


list     HANNAH     F.     OOOLD. 


From  lovely  Erin  sad  I  come, 

Acfon  the  rolling  wa ; 
In  ftnnger  land  to  seek  a  home, 

A  home  of  liberty ! 
My  green  and  flowery  native  isle, 

Thy  bloom  is  loit  to  roe ! 
But  where  ia  nature'a  aweeteat  mile  t 

WtaerCf  but  among  the  ftee  1 

Yet,  I  *ve  not  left  dear  Ireland,  where 

Between  oa  floods  can  roll ; 
For  here  with  filial  love  I  bear 

My  country  on  my  souL 
Columbia,  who  her  woes  can  fed 

With  pity's  heart,  like  thee  1 
Thou  *h  breathe  o*er  wounds  thou  canst  not  heal. 

Warm  sighs  to  moke  her  (tee. 


Thy  flag,  that  waves  around  the  world. 

In  thy  dark,  infant  years, 
Was  first  by  strife  and  storms  unf\iried ; 

Its  stars  were  lit  from  tears ! 
But  when  shall  Erin's  harp,  that  moans 

Beneath  the  cypress  tree. 
Proclaim,  with  rapture  in  its  tunes, 

Her  own  dear  children  free  1 
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•  T     L.     MAftIA     CHILD. 


Thk  origin  of  tho  Cafiers  is  lost  in  the  dmiknen 
of  remote  antiquity  ;  bat  their  persom,  manneiB, 
and  CQftoms,  indicate  a  higher  soorce  of  ciriiiza- 
lion  than  the  other  tribes  of  Africa.  Before  they 
were  harried  and  hunted  by  the  white  men  that 
infest  their  ahoree,  they  were  a  pastoral  people, 
brave  and  maniy,  but  rarely  goaded  to  deeds  of 
violence.  Their  features  are  European,  their  co- 
lor a  clear,  dark-brown ;  their  forms  athletic  and 
graeefal,  and  their  manners  frank  and  cheerful. 

Christianity  has  been  a  form  of  sectarism,  not 
daSeting  from  its  minor  subdivisions  essentially  in 
spirit,  though  necessarily  somewhat  more  enlarged 
in  its  boondaries.  Hence  all  nations  who  do  not 
know  the  Divine  Principle  of  the  Universe  by  the 
name  of  God,  have  been  branded  as  heathens  and 
infidels.  Mahometans  have  manifested  the  same 
spirit  of  limitation ;  and  because  the  tribes  of  East- 
ern Africa  worshipped  the  Creator  under  the  name 
of  Udali,  instead  of  Allah,  the  Moors  called  them 
kafirs,  which  is  the  Arabic  word  for  infidels. 
Hence  their  country  came  to  be  known  to  the 
civilized  worid  by  the  name  of  Caffer-land,  or 
Cafl&aria.  But  doubtless  the  angels  judge  quite 
difierently  of  these  matters.  They  are  attracted 
toward  the  religrious  sentiment,  without  caring  for 
its  name.  The  sigh,  and  the  tear,  and  the  simple 
reverential  thought,  often  rise  up  to  them  as  prayer 
from  the  moon-lighted  desert,  while  the  heavy  at- 
mo^ere  of  earth  presses  down,  out  of  their 
hearing,  pulpit  orations,  and  many  an  unwinged 
re^Mmse  from  gilded  prayer-books.  In  every  form 
of  society.  Nature  has  her  priests,  her  prophets, 
and  her  poets  too,  though  they  pass  away  by  thou- 
sands unrecorded,  for  want  of  utterance  through 
literature  and  the  Arts. 

Among  the  poetic  temperaments  of  Cafier-land 
was  Marossi,  a  docile,  contemplative  child,  an 
earnest  observer  of  the  earth  aud  the  heavens. 
"  Mother,  who  made  the  stars  ?  "  was  one  of  his 
earliest  questions ;  and  when  told  that  Udali  created 
them,  he  imagined  the  winds  were  his  voice,  and 
the  sunshine  his  clothing.  The  deep,  quiet,  little 
soul,  was  overflowing  with  ailection.  It  seemed 
an  absolute  necessity  of  his  exktence,  to  be  near 
something  he  could  love.  He  must  nestle  with  his 
pet  antelope  under  the  shade  of  the  mimosa  tree, 
or  &1I  asleep  with  his  little  band  within  that  of  his 
mother.    He  was  the  youngest  of  her  children, 


the  most  beautiful  m  form,  the  gentlest  in  spirit ; 
and  something  of  reverence  mingled  with  her  love 
for  him,  while  die  listened  to  his  thoughtful  ques* 
tions. 

When  he  was  about  eight  years  old,  a  Moravian 
misfdonary,  who  happened  to  be  travelling  that 
way,  visited  their  cabin,  and  talked  to  them  of  the 
Christian's  God,  under  the  name  of  Utiko,  which 
is  an  African  word  signifying  The  Beautiful.  His 
discourse,  imperfectly  expressed  in  Caffer  dialect, 
was  still  more  imperfectly  understood  by  the  untu* 
tofed  boy ;  but  still  it  made  a  deep  impression  on 
him.  The  missionary  told  them  that  Utiko  was 
all  Love ;  that  his  love  descended  in  dew  to  re- 
fresh the  flowers,  and  in  sunshine  to  warm  the 
earth,  and  into  the  soul  of  man,  filling  it  with  peace 
and  good-<wilL  Marossi  never  forgot  this  deecrip. 
tion  of  the  Christian's  God.  In  the  radiant  beauty 
of  sunset,  m  the  mild  glory  of  moonlight,  in  his 
mother's  smQe,  in  the  lambent  eyes  of  his  antelope, 
he  felt  the  presence  of  Utiko.  It  seemed  strange 
to  him  that  his  father  hated  the  Christians,  and 
spoke  scornfully  of  their  sacred  book.  When  he 
tokl  of  whole  tribes  killed  by  them,  or  carried  off 
into  slavery,  the  boy  asked  his  mother,  with  sad 
astonishment,  whether  these  people  alsp  believed 
in  Utiko,  who  filled  the  souls  of  men  with  peace 
and  good-will;  and  when  riie  told  him  yes,  his 
little  brain  was  bewildered. 

The  secluded  hamlet  in  which  he  was  bom  was 
m  a  deep  valley,  girdled  round  by  almost  impassa- 
ble mountains,  which  the  foot  of  the  white  man 
had  never  trod,  within  his  recollection.  But  a  few 
weeks  after  the  visit  of  the  good  missionary,  the 
family  were  wakened  at  midnight  by  fearful 
shrieks  and  howrls.  For  an  instant,  they  supposed 
that  lions  or  hyenas  were  among  their  flocks  ;  but 
the  crash  of  fire-arms  soon  announced  a  human 
foe.  In  vain  the  poor  Caffers  strove  to  defend 
their  wives  and  children.  Their  humble  cabins 
were  all  ablaze,  then:  fields  of  maize  and  millet 
trampled  down,  and  all  who  were  not  slaughtered, 
wore  bound  hand  and  foot  and  dragged  off  toward 
the  sea-coast  Terrible  was  the  impression  this 
scene  mude  on  the  sensitive  spirit  of  Marossi.  To 
his  dying  hour,  he  never  could  forget  those  dusky 
forms  struggling  and  bleeding  in  the  fierce  gf  ire  of 
the  fire-light  When  they  were  hurried  away, 
driven  like  a  herd  of  cattle  across  the  countn-,  he 
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asked  where  was  his  father ;  bul  his  weeping  mo- 
ther could  not  tell.  Silently  and  sadly,  he  trudged 
afong  by  her  side,  holding  fast  by  her  hand.  But 
the  march  was  long  aud  wearisome,  and  many  of 
the  paths  were  rough  and  stony.  Theff  feet  be- 
gan to  bleed,  and  they  lagged  a  little ;  whereupon 
the  Christian  drivers  curbed  them,  and  cut  them 
with  their  whips.  They  swore  they  would  shoot 
all  the  small  brats,  for  they  were  not  worth  the 
time  they  cost  to  keep  up  with  the  drove.  The 
Cafier  children  did  not  understand  their  brutal 
words,  but  they  were  frightened  by  their  looks, 
and  clung  closer  to  their  suflering  mothers.  On 
their  route,  they  passed  the  cabin  of  a  Dutch  boor, 
to  whom  the  slave-traders  called  aloud,  aud  asked 
if  he  wanted  to  buy  a  brat  After  a  brief  parley, 
they  sold  Marossi  to  him  for  an  old  jacket  Terri- 
ble were  the  shrieks  of  mother  and  child,  when 
they  were  torn  asunder.  With  frantic  energy  the 
poor  widowed  one  tossed  her  arms  in  the  air,  and 
called  her  youngest  and  best  beloved,  who  vainly 
struggled  in  the  strong  arms  of  the  boor.  The  de- 
solate child  heard  the  loud  snap  of  the  whip,  as 
they  drove  her  away,  and  the  sound  cut  deep  into 
his  tortured  soul.  That  night,  as  he  lay  weeping 
on  the  mud  floor  of  the  Dutch  cabin,  he  thought 
over  the  beautiful  words  of  the  Moravian  mission- 
ary, and  he  could  not  i^nderstand  how  it  was  that 
these  men  believed  in  the  same  God. 

Two  wretched  years  he  lived  in  the  Dutchman's 
service,  beaten  by  him,  and  kicked  by  his  sons, 
whenever  they  drank  too  much  peach  brandy,  or 
met  with  any  accident  that  ruffled  their  tempers. 
Every  seventh  day  they  refrained  from  woik,  and 
sometimes  a  man  came  among  them  who  read 
from  a  big  book,  and  talked  aud  prayed  But 
Marossi  herded  with  the  pigs  and  the  dogs,  and 
no  notice  was  taken  of  him.  Once  he  had  his 
ears  soundly  boxed  for  making  the  dogs  bark  on 
a  Sunday,  but  this  was  all  the  religion  he  was 
ever  taught;  and  certainly  the  fact  that  dogs 
might  bark  every  other  day  in  the  week,  but  that 
Utiko  did  not  like  to  have  them  bark  on  the  seventh 
day,  was  not  remarkably  well  calculated  to  en- 
lighten his  benighted  soul.  And  the  heart  of  the 
orphan  was  starving,  even  more  than  his  mind. 
He  had  not  heard  the  tones  of  kindness  since  his 
mother  was  torn  away  from  him.  His  only  com- 
fort was  an  antek>pe  he  had  tamed,  whose  mild 
eyes  reminded  him  of  the  playmate  of  his  early 
childhood.  But  the  boor*s  son  soon  took  a  fancy 
to  the  animal*s  beautiful  skin,  and  swore  he  would 
have  it  for  a  jacket  When  Marossi  claimed  the 
antelope  for  his  own,  and  refused  to  part  with  it, 
the  old  Dutchman  gave  him  a  flogging  for  his  im- 
pudence. Under  such  influences,  clouds  of  stupid- 
ity of  course  gathered  fast  over  the  originally  bright 
young  soul ;  but  the  strong  aflTections,  which  were 
now  all  centered  on  one  small  animal,  conld  not 


be  easily  stifled.  He  inwardly  vowed  that  he 
would  suflTer  anything,  death  itself,  rather  than  see 
his  favorite  companion  cut  up  to  make  the  young 
boor's  jacket  So  he  rose  stealthily  at  midnight* 
and  ran  away  with  his  beautiful  antelope.  It  was 
a  fearful  undertakin  **  for  a  boy  of  ten  years  to  go 
forth  alone  into  the  wilderness,  whero  hyenas 
laughed  in  the  darkness,  and  lions  made  their  lair. 
But  he  was  less  afraid  of  lions  and  hyenas,  than  of 
those  Christian  men,  who  whipped  him  for  claiming 
his  own,  as  they  had  whipped  him  for  making  a  noise 
while  the  preacher  talked  of  Utiko,  who  had  sent 
a  great  prophet  on  earth,  to  proclaim  peace  and 
good-will. 

The  morning  light  showed  stupendoos  moantain 
ridges,  the  sides  of  which  he  eageriy  climbed,  to 
avoid  pursuers.  The  antelope  was  used  to  such  rug- 
ged passes,  and  sprang  lightly  from  rock  to  rock, 
sometimes  apparently  lost,  but  always  returning  to 
her  master's  whistle.  From  the  cliis  above,  the 
eagles  swooped  round  him  with  wildscreama,  and  in 
the  ravines  below,  baboons  pelted  him  as  he  passed. 
The  sharp  rocks  cut  his  weary  feet,  but  he  was 
afraid  to  stop  long,  and  ever  and  anon  be  walked 
through  streams  of  water,  lest  the  hounds  of  the 
Dutchman  should  get  on  his  track.  About  noon, 
he  came  among  a  billowy  chaos  of  huge  precipices, 
frightful  in  their  fantastic  grandeur,  and  skirted  by 
dark,  dense  forests,  through  which  tramped  great 
herds  of  bufialoed  and  elephants.  How  awful  was 
the  landscape  to  that  poor  ignorant  boy  !  Vagus 
ideas  of  what  his  mother  said  of  Udali  the  Creator, 
and  what  the  missionary  taught  bonceming  Utiko, 
the  Beautiful,  flitted  through  his  mind  with  ghost- 
like, oppressive  solemnity.  He  wondered  whether 
Udali  lived  up  there  among  that  sea  of  precipioos, 
and  whether  Utiko  knew  that  be,  the  friendless 
child,  was  traversing  those  great  mountains  all 
alone.  The  elephants  had  forced  a  way  for  him 
through  forests  tangled  with  interlacing  boughs  and 
rope-like  vuies.  Through  these  deeply-shaded 
paths,  the  weary  wanderer  came  at  last  in  sight 
of  a  wide,  dreary  plain,  where  no  verdure  was.  A 
few  ostriches  were  seen  in  the  distance,  and  here 
and  there  a  tall  Secretary-bird  stalked  awkwardly 
about  in  search  of  snakes.  No  rain  had  fallen  for 
some  time,  and  the  country  was  so  parched  that 
not  even  the  buz2  of  a  wild  bee,  or  the  chirr  of  a 
grasshopper,  broke  the  dismal  silence.  Marossi 
had  a  dread  of  entering  upon  this  level  tract,  where 
no  hiding-place  of  rocks,  or  thickets,  could  be 
found.  But  from  what  he  had  heard  the  preacher 
say,  he  judged  that  a  Moravian  settlement  lay  in 
that  direction,  and  his  heart  yearned  for  the  kind 
missionary  who  came  to  his  father's  hut,  and  told 
them  of  Utiko  the  Beautiful,  who  filled  the  whole 
heavens  and  earth  with  his  love. 

As  he  travelled  on,  even  the  ostriches  disappear- 
ed, and  no  Uving  creature  could  be  seen,  but  i 
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riadi  of  mnts  crawling  in  black  streams  over  the 
gimmd,  or  boilding  their  nomerooB  pyramidi  of 
daj,  on  the  sides  of  which,  green  and  speckled 
Ezards  basked  in  the  hot  sunshine.  The  little 
stroaxns  that  babbled  up  in  the  mountains  were 
heard  no  more,  and  neither  roots  nor  berries  could 
be  found.  But  here  and  there  wild  water-melons 
lay  on  the  sand,  and  with  them  Maroasi  refreshed 
himself  and  fed  his  panting  antelope.  Fortunate- 
ly, he  could  sleep  with  comparative  safety  on  these 
dreary  (riains,  where  there  was  neither  food  nor 
drink  to  allure  wild  beasts.  Days  passed,  and  the 
half  Camiihed  boy  again  came  to  mountain  ridges, 
without  having  seen  a  single  human  habitation. 
He  ctimbed  the  snomiits  eageriy,  to  search  for 
roots,  while  hk  antelope  browsed  on  the  foliage- 
Far  below  him  lay  a  verdant  valley,  through 
which  flowed  a  silver  stream,  fringed  with  the 
graceful  willows  of  Babylon.  Flocks  of  zebras 
fed  in  the  meadows,  their  glossy  striped  coats 
Afning  'm  the  sun.  And  there,  oh  joyful  sight ! 
in  a  grove  of  mimosa  trees,  on  the  margin  of  the 
liver,  was  a  cluster  of  cabins  \  Tired  and  foot-sore 
as  he  was,  the  boy  pressed  forward  with  all  his  re- 
maining strength,  longing  inexpressibly  to  hear  the 
sound  of  a  human  voice.  But  when  he  came 
nearer,  and  saw  a  white  man  seated  in  front  of 
the  cabins,  his  heart  dropped  down  like  lead.  He 
looked  back  anxiously  toward  the  mountains, 
and  doubted  whether  it  were  not  best  to  fly  and 
hide  himself  again  in  their  dark  recesses.  But  the 
oneD  of  savory  food  was  borne  on  the  air,  and  he 
was  almost  starving.  So,  leading  his  antelope  by 
a  rope  of  grass,  he  walked  np  to  the  man,  and 
said  in  broken  Dutch,  "  Stranger,  I  am  all  alone 
m  the  wmid."  The  saj^liant  bend  of  his  flexile 
form,  the  sad  tone  of  his  voice,  and  the  pleading 
eamestuesB  of  his  large  brown  eyes,  touched  the 
heart  of  the  Scottish  emigrant,  who  was,  himself 
an  exile  in  a  strange  land.  He  led  the  wanderer 
into  his  cabin,  where  the  kind  wife  brought  water 
for  his  weary  feet,  and  bound  soft  bandages  about 
them,  while  the  little  children  came,  one  after  an- 
other, to  bring  some  article  of  food.  When  he 
had  appeased  his  hanger,  he  looked  up  to  thank 
them,  and  a  whole  circle  of  white  faces  smiled 
opm  him  afl[ectionately.  Poor  persecuted  child ! 
He  had  not  met  such  glances  since  they  whipped 
his  mother  from  him  ;  and  the  unaccustomed 
kindness  filled  his  swelling  heart  too  full.  He  laid 
his  head  down  on  the  neck  of  his  antelope  and 
wept  freely ;  and  thas  the  weary  one  fell  asleep  in 
fiiat  friendly  cabin.  Long  and  sweet  were  his 
riambers,  and  he  woke  amid  smiling  faces  and 
kindly  tones. 

Never  did  flower-bud,  transplanted  from  nipping 
winds  to  sheltered  nooks  and  genial  sunshine,  nn- 
kSd  more  rapidly  than  did  this  wild  human  blossom. 
His  pliant  fonn  moved  with  freer  grace,  his  inno- 


cent face  beamed  with  affection,  his  faculties  grew 
keen  and  active  in  the  service  of  those  he  loved, 
while  an  intuitive  politeness  of  the  heart  taught 
him  to  be  always  unselfishly  considerate  of  them. 
They  loved  the  beautiful  brown  boy,  as  if  he  were 
their  own  son,  and  from  their  friendly  lips  the 
Christian  maxims  of  peace  and  guod-will  sank  deep 
into  his  gentle  heart 

When  they  went  to  England,  two  years  afrer^ 
ward,  they  took  Marossi  with  them.  Wherever 
he  went,  he  attracted  the  love  of  strangers  by  his 
bright  intelligence,  his  affectionate  docility,  and 
deep  religious  feeling.  The  humid  climate  of 
Great  Britain  brought  on  consumption,  during  the. 
rapid  progress  of  which  his  expressive  countenance 
became  more  and  more  transparent,  and  lighted 
np  with  an  inward  radiance.  He  knew  that  he 
was  dying,  and  he  asked  to  be  baptized  into  the 
Christian  church.  Many  witnessed  the  interest- 
ing ceremony,  and  as  they  gazed  upon  his  inno- 
cen  tcountenance,  they  said  to  each  other,  **  Verily, 
of  such  are  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

But  though  the  soul  of  the  young  African  was 
tranquil  in  the  arms  of  a  happy  faith,  many  of  the 
doings  of  Christians  seemed  dark  and  strange  to 
him.  At  first,  he  thought  the  British  were  the 
real  children  of  Utiko,  and  that  Portuguese  and 
Dutch  must  be  the  children  of  the  devil.  But  he 
afterward  learned  that  the  British  had  carried  on 
the  slave-trade,  yet  worshipped  Utiko  in  their  tem- 
ples, the  same  as  now.  This  incongruity  no  ex- 
planation could  ever  make  clear  to  him.  And 
there  was  another  thmg  which  greatly  perplexed 
his  unsophisticated  mind.  The  day  he  was  bap- 
tized, the  minister  returned  thanks  to  God  for  a 
great  victory  the  British  had  gained  over  their 
enemies ;  and  when  he  returned  home,  he  heard 
Englishmen  saying  to  each  other  that  so  many 
Frenchmen  had  been  killed,  and  so  many  wound- 
ed. Suddenly  there  flared  np  before  his  imagina- 
tion a  vision  of  that  terrible  night  m  Africa,  when 
he  saw  bleediug  relatives  and  neighbors  struggling 
in  the  lurid  light  of  their  own  burning  homes.  He 
pondered  deeply  over  this  conversation  of  the 
Christians,  and  when  he  was  alone  with  his  friend 
and  teacher,  he  spoke  of  it,  and  inquired  whether 
the  great  prophet  sent  by  Utiko  had  not  told  men 
to  forgive  their  enemies,  and  always  return  good 
for  evil.  His  teacher,  somewhat  embarrassed,  an- 
swered, "  Yes;  but  the  king  must  defend  his 
country,  and  the  troops  must  obey  the  king." 

«  Does  not  the  king  then  believe  in  Utiko  and 
his  prophet?"  asked  the  simple  young  convert 

The  Christian  teacher  did  the  best  he  could  in 
his  awkward  position.  He  made  no  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  practice  of  war  with  the  gospel  of 
peace,  but  contented  himself  with  observing  that 
many  things  above  the  comprehension  of  Maiossi 
would  be  explainea  to  him  in  heaven.    The  meek 
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<«  Bit  ! "  Ah,  yea — ^you  may  woU  fcry  «al  for  yoift 
wounded  finger  !  *  Why  did  you  tease  Polly  ?  * 
Iho  parrot  seems  to  ask,  as  she  glances  at  you  with 
her  kee|i  eye  of  half-human  inquiry — her  bea^ 
open,  her  wings  fluttering,  and  her  claws  grasping 
the  rva^,  as  she  reoovers  from  the  energy  of  her 
assault !  And  your  little  sister  there,  with  her 
face  so  expressive  of  sympathy,  and  earnest  sor- 
row for  the  mischance,  and  her  fingers  pressing 
nervously  on  her  wrist,  as  if  she  shared  the  pain 
— she  too  seems  to  wonder  at  your  foUy. 

You  will  probably  be  <*bit''  many  times  in 
your  hie,  and  worse  than  by  a  parrot*!  beak. 
And  if  you  look  around  yoa,  you  may  see  famu- 


meraUe  sufierers,  who  have  more  to  complain  of 
than  yourself,  just  at  present  There  is  one — 
perhaps,  who  has  inherited  wealth ;  he  is  "  bit "  if 
he  credits  the  professions  of  those  summer  friends, 
who  adhere  to  him  only  so  long  as  they  can  serve 
themselves  with  what  he  has.  Another  is  a  lover 
of  pleasure  in  her  various  enticing  iTorms  ;  another 
runs  the  race  for  the  prize  of  ambition  ;  another 
seeks  fame,  or  labors  for  the  gold  that  perisheth. 
All  these  are  **  bit  '*  according  to  the  dispropor- 
tion  of  their  zeal  to  their  prudence  ;  for  the  divini- 
ties  whose  &vor  they  oovet  are  more  capricioos 
and  cruel  than  the  bird  of  the  crooked  beak. 


A   SONG   AT   DUSK. 
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Ob,  gloomy  up  the  welldn*8  arch 
The  night  in  clouds  comes  striding  on, 
And  gaxhera  Time,  on  tireless  march, 
Another  day  to  myriads  gone! 
The  aaoy  that  in  his  grey  robe  drest, 
Stole  down  the  veiled  and  darlc'ning  sky, 
Yet  iliines,  behind  the  clouded  west, 
Where  the  green  hilts  of  childhood  lie; 
My  heait  goes  with  him  o*er  the  lea, 
To  gaze  with  an  his  beams,  on  thee ! 

Turbid  and  dark  with  mcKed  snows, 
The  restless  waters  by  me  sweep, 
From  the  for  fountains  where  they  rose. 
Impatient,  to  their  parent  deep, 
But  when  the  chafing  shores  are  gone, 


»<a^xsa?*^ 


And  the  Moe  ocean  wastes  expand, 
Perchance  some  storm  wiU  bear  them  on 
To  break  upon  my  fotherland ! 
With  them  careering,  fost  and  fiee. 
My  heart  speeds  homeward,  k>ve,  to  thee! 

I  bear  the  winds  of  evening  moan 
Through  ivied  lowers,  decayed  and  old. 
Waving  the  tresses  o*er  the  stone 
In  desolation  doubly  cold ; 
Yet  when  o'er  thousand  leagues  they  bk>w, 
Beyond  this  twilight's  dusky  line, 
Their  wings  may  stoop  to  waken  tow 
Tin  music  of  our  trysting-pine, 
And  sighing  with  them  in  the  tree, 
Bfy  heart  woukl  whisper,  tove,  to  thee! 
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[  n  B  HOPED  MAT  FSOVE  A  L008ENER  OF  STRINGS  TO  TBE 
•  UFPKE  TEN." 


IT     ITKLLA. 


N  eany  upon  gold ;  bright,  beautifiil  gold !  What  an 
.  intereflting  aobject  to  man,  becauM  it  fills  his  heart  in 
the  market-place — because  it  causes  him  to  ponder  with 
brow  on  hand  at  the  fireside,  when  he  should  hush  the 
whispenngs  of  his  counting-room's  presiding  god,  by 
paying  better  heed  to  the  sweet  voices  of  his  household 
deities. 

Gold  !  gold !  How  many  hearts  pine  for  it  as  bring- 
ing honor — how  many  hands  close  oyer  it  with  a  more 
earnest  pressure  than  that  which  answers  the  greeting 
of  a  friend — how  many  eyes  glisten  over  it  that  never 
glistened  over  tales  of  wo !  How  powerful  it  is !  It 
brings  the  gracious  nod  from  leaden  of  fashion  and  rank 
to  the  owner  of  bonds  and  mortgages,  be  he  never  so 
posr  in  soul,  and  makes  dull  the  vision  of  such. 


when  qiiritnal  wealth  goes  by  in  a  brother's  form, 
whose  material  pockets,  alas !  know  only  a  diilling. 
It  gives  some,  carriages,  and  leaves  rough  travel- 
fing  boots  for  labor-plodding  feet  It  graciously 
pats  oat  its  jewelled  hand  to  help  the  millionaire 
up  the  rounds  of  social  fame,  while  the  poor  shil- 
ling one  lifts  up  his  tattered  foot  with  bitter  disap- 
pobtment,  for  a  similar  ascent.  It  takes  the  Ufe 
of  rarest  fish  and  fowl  to  gratify  the  pampered 
taAes  of  its  fastidious  favorites,  and  makes  dear 
Mother  Earth  find  roots  and  such  cheap  things  for 
her  pauper  sons. 

All  this  it  does,  and  more  ;  yet  I  will  be  its 
champion !  I  will  speak  a  good  word  for  gold, 
the  *  root  of  evil ' — the  abused  of  tongues  and  pens. 
The  abase  knows  no  abatement,  as  we  dare  not 
praiee,  for  fear  good,  anxious  people,  would  think 
we  loved  it  better  than  we  ought  I  If  any  who 
read  this  should  judge  me  sorrowfully — ^if  the  good 
pity  me  that  I  seem  better  to  prefer  a  setting  of 
gold  than  a  crown  from  the  jewels  of  their  love — 
liiten  to  the  end  of  my  simple  story,  and  then  for 
m;^  lentence.  There  is  no  one  I  hope  will  th'mk 
that  I  have  been  so  petted  by  fortune,  and  have 
had  my  lap  so  loaded  with  its  bright  gifts,  that  I 
ia  gratitude  and  great  afiection  have  resolved  to 
write  its  eulogy.  It  is  not  so.  It  is  through  ad- 
niiratk>a  of  the  good  deeds  it  does  in  darkness  and 
in  fight  (and  without  the  expectation  even  of  a  fee 
M  reward  for  my  strange  zeal)  that  I  have  be- 
ottne  its  champion. 


It  is  to  warm  your  hearts,  high  <  opper-ten,' — it 
is  to  hint  most  tenderiy  to  you,  that  this  word  on 
gold  is  written. 

Man  will  not  realize  the  virtue  that  lies  buried 
in  glittering  stones  ;  he  will  not  see  the  balm  for 
stricken  hearts  which  is  hid  therein ;  and  so  revels 
in  selfish  luxury  and  unblessed  ease.  He  makes 
of  it  a  bed  of  thorns,  when  it  might  give  sweet  rest 
to  the  weary-hearted,  and  be  to  himself  a  pillow  of 
down  when  night  and  memory  come.  He  chooses 
the  bead  that  rises  to  the  wine-cup's  brim,  rather 
than  the  grateful  tear  which  overflows  the  eye  of 
blessing  poverty.  He  uses  it  to  lead  the  young 
and  thoughtless  through  the  path  which  has  a 
pleasant  guide-post,  but  at  the  end  a  grave  with  no 
light  around  it,  when  he  might  lead  them,  by  its 
well -used  power,  to  a  final  resting-place,  the  way 
to  which  would  shine  with  deeds  whose  brightness 
would  go  before  them  to  God's  throne.  He  has 
given  gold  a  voice  in  the  affection's  council — he 
has  thrust  it  into  holy  matters — he  has  perjured 
lips  with  it  when  uttering  the  marriage  vow.  Yet 
gold  is  good  and  beautiful,  and  its  goodness  shall 
not  be  hidden  beneath  a  bushel,  by  reason  of  my 
dumbness. 

Oh!  how  thickly  cluster  bright  visions  before 
me  as  I  write !  Hosts  of  little  ones,  smiliug  at  new 
frocks  and  shining  feet ;  mothers  with  tearful  eye 
and  the  clasped  hands  of  gratitude  ;  fathers,  with 
a  new  visitor  in  their  hearts— dear  Hope.  I  see 
the  lowly  roof  brightened,  the  hearths  once  cold. 
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glowing  with  a  heat  that  sheds  the  living  glow  of 
cheerfulness  upon  the  faces  clustered  round,  the 
sick  room  with  a  fresh  sun-ray  in  it  through  mer- 
cy*8  care.  With  a  quickened  sight  I  sf>e  the  right 
hand's  escapiugs  so  stealthily  done,  lest  the  left 
should  know  the  deed.  The  luxury  denied,  that 
some  more  needy  one  might  be  gladdened  thereby. 
I  watch  the  secret  visits  of  those  the  world  mis- 
judges, to  dark  and  crowded  places,  and  see  them 
give,  with  liberal  hand,  to  the  hungry  and  the 
shivering.  I  see  gold  stealing  through  all  kinds  of 
channels  into  cold  dwellings,  and  leaving  there 
smiles  all  the  more  welcome  for  having  been  long 
away.  How  can  I  help  becoming  the  champion 
of  such  a  benefactor  ? 

What  motto  has  our  national  coin  upon  its  fore- 
head? "  Liberty ! "  Oh  !  let  it  be  "  liberty  "  to 
the  crushed  heart,  the  bowed  spirit  of  the  poor ! 
And  what  a  freedom  it  will  give  to  your  own 
weight  of  care,  and  lightness  to  any  sorrow  you 
may  have !  <*  Liberty"  to  the  burdened  with  debt 
— "  Liberty"  to  the  bound  in  vice,  brought  on  by 
hopelessness !  Oh,  what  a  blessed  thing  to  give 
such  liberty  !  Poor,  blind,  deluded  men,  who  keep 
great  heaps  of  it,  and  think  not  that  their  golden 
liberty  has  become  a  chain  of  iron  to  keep  their 
spirits  down  from  the  glad  swelling  of  the  generous- 
ly free. 

Let  us  see  how  gold  joins  beauty  and  goodness, 
when  it  adorns  eurth^s  face  with  gardens  of  rich, 
rare  plants.  It  has  encouraged  cultivation  to  be- 
stow its  labor  on  nature^s  wild  but  beautiful  bou- 
quet uutil  it  has  made  of  it  a  rare  thing,  multi- 
plying its  beauties  and  increasing  its  costliness, 
uutil  it  has  become  the  business  of  many  to  bring 
together  all  the  gentle  company  of  flowers,  from 
north  and  south,  from  east  and  west,  to  bud  and 
bloom  under  the  same  rays. 

The  GOOD  of  this  lies  in  the  influence,  so  tweet 
and  holy,  which  nature  breathes  upon  the  heart  <h 
man  through  the  perfume  of  its  flower-incense  to* 
Him,  who  makes  the  wilderness  to  blossom  for  his 
children's  happiness.  You  may  say,  "  Yet  how 
can  /  do  good  in  this  matter  of  bud  and  blossom  7  " 
There  is  a  room  with  a  low,  dark  ceiling ;  the 
room  is  small  and  close ;  upon  the  floor  is  a  carpet, 
Aided,  but  clean  ;  and  chairs  once  gay  with  paint, 
are  ranged  along  the  walls,  ancient  memorials  of 
better  days ;  upon  the  bed,  covered  with  a  neat 
quilt,  lies  the  consumptive, — a  young  giri,  with 
poverty  for  her  birthright^  and  with  a  soul  alive  to 
bcuuty  and  pleasant  things. 

The  visits  of  mercy*s  angels  have  been  few  to 
that  sick  chamber.  Day  after  day  has  the  young 
giri  mused  upon  the  sorrowful  lot  her  God  has 
given  her.  She  scarcely  repines  at  it,  but  visions 
of  the  smiling  earth  come  in  upon  the  monotonous 
scene  before  her,  and  the  ringing  laugh  of  some 
young  creature  like  herself,  but  with  a  foot  free  to 


boand  wherever  it  may,  steals  to  her  like 
spirit*8  mockery  of  her  happiness. 

There  are  no  ornaments,  no  gems,  no  hangings 
of  silk  or  velvet,  with  their  look  of  luxury  and 
voice  of  comfort,  bidding  her  be  grateful  that  for- 
tune has  used  her  parents  well,  and  kept  her  from 
being  a  burden  to  them.  Oh,  no !  She  sees  th« 
care-worn  face  of  a  mother  bending  over  her,  and 
hears  at  times  the  father's  whiq>ered  counsel, 
about  the  givmg  up  of  another  comfort  for  her 
sake.  She  has  no  one  fair  thing  to  look  upon  as 
she  lies  there  with  weary  eyes.  The  cold  snow  m 
on  the  ground,  covering  every  sign  of  life,  not 
leaving  the  smallest  tuft  of  green  to  warm  her 
gaze  with. 

At  last  a  messenger  comes  from  some  kind  bemg 
who  has  heard  of  the  sick  giri's  slow  decline.  Ho 
comes  from  the  rich-handed  and  gentle-hearted,  to 
bring  luxuries  for  the  taste  and  comfort  for  the 
body.  But  dearer  than  all  to  that  young  spirit, 
pinmg  for  the  fields  as  they  looked  when  she  left 
them  for  the  couch  of  pain,  is  the  gift  he  brings  of 
floweiiB — bright,  perfumed,  glowing  flowers !  TTiey 
come  to  her  like  playmates  of  her  youth  ;  for  are 
they  not  all  there,  leaf,  and  bud,  and  full-blown 
rose,  such  as  she  gathered  to  her  breast  before  it 
grew  faint  with  Imgering  death?  Ah,  yes,  they 
are  there,  and  day  after  day  brings  fresh  tokens 
from  the  flower-worid,  that  through  the  cold,  dark, 
gloomy  wuiter*s  day  they  still  smile  on  and  hope 
for  spring.  So  she,  patient  now  that  slie  has  the 
«  alphabet  of  angels"  ever  by  her  side,  and  can 
daily  read  its  delicate  teachings  of  "strange 
truths,"  waits  with  hopefulness  that  messenger 
who  shall  renew  her  lost  spring-time  in  heaven. 

See  you  the  good  there  is  m  this?  If  yon  see 
any,  let  your  feet  find  out  the  way  to  dwellings  of 
the  sick,  and  m  your  hands  bear  flowers  to  them« 
which  shall  give  the  close,  dark  room  a  fragrance, 
which  to  the  invalid  will  seem  like  paradise. 

These  flowers  will  give  to  your  own  soul  a  per- 
fume sweeter  than  the  breath  of  the  worid*s  praise 
or  the  incense  of  fame. 

Gold  has  nobly  beautified  the  face  of  earth  with 
benevolent  institutions,  which  rise  like  o^rings  of 
God*s  rich  stewards  to  their  poorer  and  distressed 
brethren.  What  a  merciful  work  has  gold  here 
done  !  It  has  furnished  homes  for  the  sick  and  des- 
titute— it  has  given  places  of  refuge  to  those  who 
have  wept  repentant  tears,  places  in  which  they 
will  receive  the  encouragement  to  reform.  It  has 
called  the  seaman  from  low  haunts  and  miser 
hands,  and  led  him  to  a  quiet  *<  Homo,"  where  the 
still  small  voice  cannot  be  drowned  in  noise  and 
rioting.  Let  the  soul  rejoice  that  the  sailor  now  is 
cared  for  like  a  brother,  by  those  who  always  safe- 
ly dwell  upon  the  **  steadfast  earth."  That  as  he 
steps  upon  the  shore  there  are  extended  to  him 
hands  of  earnest  welcome,  which  are  not  striving 
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for  bis  guiDBt  but  seek  to  lead  h:ni  to  pleasant 
places  for  his  body  and  mind.  That  he  is  dealt 
wilh  in  truth,  that  the  Bible  is  made  a  familiar  and 
precious  book  to  him.  That  uitelli^nco  springs 
up  from  weeds  of  habit  and  vile  companionship, 
until  the  hardy  veteran  of  the  sea  becomes  as  gen- 
tle-hearted as  a  child. 

U  this  not  good  ?  If  there  be  good  in  it,  give 
these  almoners  some  of  your  surplus  store,  and  it 
will  call  down  a  blessing  from  f  lim  who  watches 
the  mariner  on  the  great  deep. 

What  beautiful  pictures  are  bought  with  gold, 
what  music  tones  it  can  call  forth  !  But  far  more 
beantifjl  than  paiuted  scenes,  like  those  in  parlor 
and  hall,  can  your  gold  give  to  memory,  and  fur 
sweeter  strains  Ihau  even  Jenny  Laid  scan  it  store 
up. 

Hero  is  one  picture — an  o!d  grey-headed  man 
worn  with  want  and  years,  now  with  fresh  grief 
gazing  npon  his  son  ~the  oaly  hope  of  the  little 
family — who,  on  his  bed,  seems  dying  for  want  of 
proper  food  and  care.  His  wife  with  bloom  of 
cheek  and  brightness  of  eye  faded  by  the  flowing 
of  bitter  tears,  sees  death  threatening  her  young 
husband's  life,  and  no  |>ower  in  her  hands  to  keep 
back  the  icy  touch.     A  group  of  litUe  ones  sit  si- 


lently together,  waiting,  in  wondering  grief,  the 
dreadful  doom  foreshadowed  on  their  mother*s 
face. 

Let  your  gold  and  care  change  such  a  scene  to 
one  of  gladuess,  and  it  shall  become  a  picture  to 
your  piemory,  which  shall  have  for  its  bright  set- 
ting an  approving  heart !  And  the  music  your 
ears  shall  drink  in  beneath  that  lowly  roof  shall 
be  more  sweet,  more  moving,  than  whole  choirs  of 
voicea,  and  whole  bandi  of  instruments ;  it  will  bo 
the  tones  of  gratitude. 

Generous  gold !  How  can  the  tongue  of  man 
speak  so  debasingly  of  such  brightness  to  dark 
rooms,  such  food  to  hungry  lip) !  Such  a  joy  to 
the  charitable,  such  an  instrument  of  healing  to 
the  sick  and  distressed !  Call  it  not  alone  **  the 
root  of  evil," — let  your  hearts  resolve  that  it  shall 
henceforth  be  a  charm,  a  spell,  which  like  an  echo 
shall  repoat  words  s|ioken,  it  may  be  far  away, 
and  so  keep  ever  a  tone  of  gratitude  from  the 
relieved  fresh  in  your  soul. 

There  are  white  garments  and  golden  harps 
for  the  faithful  stewards  of  the  Most  High — 
think  ye  those  are  faithful  who  count  their 
gains  and  turn  the  key  upon  them  with  secret 
and  seliish  joy  t 
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la  my  boyhood's  Mewed  Inurm 
Loved  I  well  a  merry  maiden  *.'- 
And  my  utemory  itill  is  Inilen 
With  lite  perfume  of  foir  fluwen, 
Gattiered  in  its  blooming  bowers. 

She  at  scbnni  was  in  my  clais ; 

Often  then  were  we  tngether; 

Ab !  love  made  it  winsome  wcattHir ; 
Like  a  spring  rill  o'er  the  grass, 
Did  ojr  being**  curnsnt  pna. 


We  ench  other**  feelings  knew. 

Tlio.igb  no  word  nf  Invr.  was  spoken. 

Ah !  when  nwnrn  vnwH  of\  are  broken, 
May  not  this  be  ke;ii  a«  true 
Fealty  fell,  not  iiromiMMl  due  1 

But  ditath  break*  ibe  ttmrifirm  timt; 
Yfii,  we  ntts  not  ever  sunJeri'd — 
t^he  amotifc  tlie  lUeKt  in  n.iniSiKrHd. 

And  from  twin  rtam  in  ilif  Pki*'*. 

Ckince  on  me  tJingie  kivuig  uyes. — J.  n.  sucav. 
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l)enr  k»ve.  I  think  on  thee  with  det!p  dt* lifilit : 
The  busy  nnments  of  the  dny  fleet  «m». 
And  stnwty  mil  ilie  solemn  houni  of  nisht  : 
Fbr  me  scarce  cnn^cioja  h-^w  they  all  are  gone. 
A  spell  of  pleMsnt  thnugbts  is  woven  bnglit. 
And.  in  the  chin^efjl  -pictures  of  my  dreats. 
Thy  sweet  fhnn  rise*  to  my  charmed  figbi : 
With  penMii  tendemeM  thy  blue  eyo*  plenni. 
Anil,  like  frtint  music  through  tlie  woods  at  eve, 
Or  the  mek)dious  murmurs  of  a  stTKam, 
Thy  seraph  voice  floats  to  me.  and  I  grieve 
That  this  is  all  unreal,  and  that  thou 
Art  never  constant  with  me,  save  in  thought— as  now  • 

rASK     BKNJAMtS. 
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Dbar  Katk, — Hvn  I  am  in  New-York — the 
great,  busy,  faoBtling  world  of  New-York ;  and 
after  my  year's  msticatioii  in  a  quiet  Southern  vil- 
lage, you  may  be  sure  that  my  poor  little  head  is 
almost  turned  !  Even  now,  while  I  am  writing, 
there  is  a  diabolical  hand -organ,  grinding  under 
the  window  its  mechanical  music,  with  a  disgusting 
little  monkey — a  caricature  upon  poor  humanity-^ 
playing  its  "  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven ! " 
Do  not,  I  entreat  you,  suppose  me  iu  a  pet,  for 
after  all,  I  acknowledge  that  hand-organs,  and 
oven  monkeys,  have  their  uses,  as  well  as  their 
abuses,  and  may,  by  a  serious,  philosophizing  mind, 
be  turned  to  very  good  account ;  but,  just  at  this 
moment,  I  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  wishing 
them  somewhere  else. 

Ah  !  now  comes  a  band  of  music — real  music ! 
breathed  through  various  instruments  by  the 
breath  of  human  beings,  playing  in  accordance, 
keeping  mutual  time,  obeying  the  same  harmo- 
nious impulses,  now  delighting  the  ear  and  aflfect- 
ing  the  heart  by  a  soft  and  plaintive  straia,  and 
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now  stirring  tho  spirit  by  a  burst  of  martial  melody ; 
yes,  that  U  music ;  there  is  mind,  there  is  soul, 
there  is  impulse,  there  is  character  in  what  I  now 
hear,  and  you  must  excuse  me  while  I  hasten  to 
the  open  window,  and  linger  there  till  I  catch  the 
faintest  echo  of  the  rapidly -retrf>ating  harmony. — 
l^ere !  It  is  gone — like  so  many  of  life's  pleasures 
—only  to  linger  in  the  memory.  Well !  God  bo 
praised  for  that ! 

Day  before  yesterday  I  visited  Greenwood,  your 
beautiful  cemetery.  Oh,  I  wish  I  could  reveal  to 
you  all  the  secret  and  varied  workings  of  the  mind 
within,  OS  I  wandered  with  a  chosen  friend — a 
kindred  spirit — through  that  beautiful  and  conse- 
crated ground.  Thoughts  tou  big  for  utterance — 
too  spiritual  and  mysterious  to  be  clothed  in  words 
— came  crowding  thick  and  fast  upon  me,  till  at 
length  I  could  contain  myself  no  longer,  and  the 
tide  of  softened  feeling  overflowed  its  barriers ;  for 
tears,  not  bitter  tears,  came  trickling  down  each 
cheek.  To  add  to  the  solemn  interest  of  the 
sion,  the  bell  was  tolling  for  a  funeral   It  was 
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fonenl  of  a  little  Southern  boy,  who  had  died 
while  ponaing  his  studies  in  one  of  the  city  schoole. 
Hit  yoong  achool  companions,  all  in  uniform,  and 
eicfa  with  a  badge  of  mourning  hanging  from  the 
Idt  enxm,  marched  solemnly  and  silently  to  de- 
post  the  mortal  remains  of  the  youthful  stranger 
in  his  Northern  grave !  My  busy  mind  instantly 
windered  to  his  home  and  mifi«,  in  the  land  of 
the  smmy  Sooth  !  Had  he  a  father  I  Had  he  a 
mother?  Had  he  brothers  and  sisters  who  were 
jet  to  learn  the  mournful  tidings  that  the  dear 
little  feUow  who  had  left  them,  recently  perhaps, 
ID  all  the  healthful  buoyancy  of  his  young  exist- 
eaee,  had  closed  his  eyes  in  a  land  of  strangers, 
and  was  sleeping  his  last  sleep  so  far  away  iJrora 
hii  Soothon  home?  Or,  was  he  an  orphan, 
whose  young  dayw  had  been  shaded  by  sorrow  7 
Then,  perhaps,  he  had  gone  to  join  the  sainted 
dead!  Then,  perhaps,  he  had  gone  to  complete  a 
fiunOj  in  heaTen  I  Glorious,  delightful,  soothing 
tboogfat !  At  any  rate,  I  knew  that  his  young 
■pint  was  in  the  keepmg  of  an  infinitely-merciful 
Father,  and  thne,  well  cared  for,  I  was  content  to 
lecfe  the  little  Southern  boy. 

Near  the  entrance,  sat  a  lady  dad  in  the  habili- 
meote  of  the  deepest  mourning.  She  had  beenn 
probably,  or  was  going,  to  the  grave  of  some  loved 
ooe,  "  to  weep  there,**  as  Jesus  did !  She  had 
been  mitigating  or  hicreasing  the  pangs  of  separa- 
tioo  by  the  views  and  feelings  she  had  been  hidulg- 
ing  at  that  loved-one*s  grave !  Perhaps  her  sor- 
row was  a  sanctified  sorrow,  and  she  had  meekly 
yielded  up  the  chosen  ooe  of  her  heart,  at  the 
nrnmoDs  of  her  Heavenly  Father,  resolved  to 
wait  patiently  for  the  period  of  a  blissful  re-union. 
If  »,ahe  had  experienced  the  trutbof  the  Saviour's 
woids— *<  Bles$ed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they 
ihaH  be  comforted !  **  But  if  not,  if,  in  the  insan- 
ity of  |[rief,  she  had  been  dwelling  on  the  past,  dis- 
iegar£ng  the  injunction  of  the  apostle  to  forget  the 
things  which  are  behind,  and  press  forward  to  those 
which  are  before,  how  doubly  was  she  to  be  pitied ! 
Ah,  mourning  heart !  didst  thou  but  know,  that, 
when  we  view  the  matter  rightly,  the  dead  are 
with  as,  more  potently  and  beneficially  than  they 
vera  in  life,  thy  sorrow  would  be  turned  into  a 
praaiTe  joy,  creatmg  within  thee  and  around  thee 
preciooB  and  purifymg  influences ! 

I  pass  by  the  ^lendid  monuments  which  attract 
the  attention  of  every  stranger,  to  mention  one 
which  airested  my  footsteps  by  its  exceeding  sim- 
plicity and  beauty.  It  was  a  plain  white  marble 
(k>ft,npon  which  was  inscribed  one  single  word, 
«nd  that  was  «•  Marv."  I  always  loved  the  name, 
^  was  n^ver  before  so  struck  with  its  unpre- 
l^iding  beauty.  It  was  the  name  of  the  virgin- 
■w*her  of  our  Lord,  it  was  the  name  of  her  whom 
Jens  km)d,  and  of  the  erring  one  whose  pardon  h  e 

pvoDounoed  so  gradoosly.    And  here  it  was,  to 
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designate  the  resting-place  of  a  youthful  wife  who 
had  but  recently  departed  to  her  eternal  home. 
What  a  worid  of  meaning  must  that  one  word 
convey  to  the  bereaved  husband,  when,  solitary  as 
he  must  be  now,  his  lonely  footsteps  seek  that 
sacred  spot !  Let  me  tell  thee,  sorrowing  husband, 
thy  Mary  is  not  lost  to  thee,  she  has  but  <  gone 
before  ;  *  and  if  thou  hearest  and  heedest  well  the 
voice  which  issues  from  that  marble  tablet,  it  shall 
be  well  with  tbee !  They  never  can  be  lost  to  vm, 
whose  memories  we  love  ! 

Here  lie  thine  aabes,  dearest  Mary : 

WtiJle  thy  spirit  shines  above ; 
And  this  earth,  so  fresh  and  verdant, 

But  reminds  us  of  thy  love. 

Those  who  knew  thy  heart,  sweet  Mary ! 

Knew  how  pure  its  ihrobbingti  were ; 
0*er  that  heart,  which  throbs  no  longer, 

Mein'ry  sheds  her  purest  tear. 

Yes,  the  toiider  mourning.  Mary ! 

And  the  blank  felt  in  thy  home, 
Live  as  freshly  in  our  bosoins 

As  the  rose-Jeavea  o'er  thy  tomb. 

Thou  wert  ever  gentle,  Mary ! 

All  our  comfort  and  our  pride ; 
Now  that  thou  art  gone  to  heaven. 

Oh !  to  tieaven  #w  spirits  guide ! 

Be  our  guardian  angel,  Mary ! 

Re  our  brilliant  polar  star ! 
From  eartli'a  storms,  and  clouds,  and  darkness, 

Lead  us  to  bright  realms  aiar. 

And  when  from  earth's  kmd  turmoU,  Mary ! 

To  this  holy  spot  we  turn. 
Let  the  mem'ry  of  thy  meekness 

Teach  ua.  k)ved  one,  how  to  moura ! 

I  saw,  too,  the  monument  which  has  been  re«  ■ 
cently  erected  over  the  grave  of  Dr.  Abeel,  the 
Chinese  missionary.  I  knew  and  loved  him  well, 
and  yet  my  feelings,  when  I  stood  beside  his 
grave,  had  not  a  tinge  of  sadness !  Indeed,  why 
should  they  have  7  He  had  fought  the  good  fight, 
he  had  finished  his  course,  ho  had  kept  the  faith, 
and  I  knew  that  he  was  in  actual  possession  of  his 
crown  of  glory !  It  was,  then,  a  time  and  a  pla6e 
for  joy  and  for  triumph,  and  not  for  motiming  and 
despondency.  The  Christian  hero  had  gone  to 
his  reward,  was  that  a  cause  for  sadoess  t 

I  have  not  emptied  my  heart  of  half  its  tido  of 
feeling,  but  I  must  forbear ;  time  would  fail  mo, 
and  perhaps  your  patience  also,  were  I  to  attempt 
it  Have  you  ever  noticed,  in  your  Greenwood 
rambles,  a  deeply-shaded  spot,  most  appropriately 
labeUed  «*  TwUight  Dell  ?  "  'T  is  there  I  would 
like  to  lay  my  weary  head,  when  the  toils  and 
cares  of  life  are  over !  Next  to  a  grave  in  the  far- 
distant  West,  where  some  of  my  loved  ones  sleep, 
or  in  my  own  Southern  home,  where  my  kindred 
lie,  would  I  prefer  one  in  the  beautifully-shaded 
Twilight  Dell  of  Greenwood ! 

Youn,  afifectiouately, 
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A  POEM  BY  EDITH  MAY. 

Prtfactb  toitl)  a  ttlttt  from  N.  |).  iDillis. 

To  the  Editress  of  the  Union  Magazine  - 


Dear  '  f  adam, — It  is  voiy  common  in  England, 
in  hoL  «s  that  are  much  visited,  to  ke«p  au  easel 
standing  near  the  drawing-room  window,  whereon 
may  be  placed  any  new  picture  which  an  artist, 
ao:|iiainted  in  the  family,  may  wish  to  bo  favor- 
ably seen,  and  commended  to  the  notice  of  the 
tasteful.  The  richer  aurroundingd  than  in  the 
arll3i*8  own  studio,  the  warm  atmosphere  in  which 
the  spectator  standd  while  looking  at  it,  the  war- 
rant of  approbation  in  the  refined  host*s  giving  of 
place  to  it,  and  the  weight  of  any  commendation 
it  there  receives,  are  a  Cimpoun4«of  delicate  intro- 
duction which is  very  like  what  is  given  to 

poetry  by  insertion  in  yoiir  well-printed  and  better 
ed.led  magazine.  You  bee  my  drift  I  wish  to 
beg,  for  a  picture,  privilege  of  your  eanel  of  intro- 
d  iction.  The  poem  which  I  send  you,  for  this 
advautage,  is  by  a  young  lady  of  seventeen,  in 
who.w  genius  I  have  taken  au  interest  from  the 
cjLcclience  of  hor  coulribjliou^  to  the  Home  Jour- 


nal, but  whoso  fine  verse  is  hardly  done  jostice  to 
in  the  crowded  and  cp!iemeral  columns  of  a  news- 
paper. In  the  unequalled  typography  of  your  ma- 
gazine, and  its  certainty  of  being  bound  and  pre- 
served, as  well  a9  in  the  value  yon  give  to  all  that 
you  send  forth  under  your  name  as  editress,  He  the 
advantages  I  would  bespeak  for  a  contributor 
my  own  paper  can  scarce  do  justice  to.  I  do  this, 
by  the  way,  entirely  without  her  knowledge.  She 
resides  in  the  most  secluded  part  of  Pennsj'lvania, 
on  the  borders  of  a  sma*!  lake,  in  one  of  that 
Stato*s  most  romantic  neighborhoods,  and  is  a 
young  lady,  gifted  alike  with  nnusual  personal 
beauty,  and  qualKies,  moral  and  mental,  which 
render  her  a  most  fitting  recipient  of  favor  sach 
as  yon  have  to  bestow. 

Youfs,  with  high  respect, 

N.  P.  WiLUfc 
Mrs.  Kirkland. 


COUNT   JULIO. 


*.>fi:»  plle^  heneiUi  wlnnc  f  «*te:l  enmices 
Echo  tti  I  tiolililuH  of  A  glo.'ioiu  {xut, 
Dwelt  Julio,  the  inter. 

Nobly  bom, 
Rcnrei  aiiiid  pnhces,  and  tniliN*J  frotii  yo  jth 
Tin  Uie  gny  vicej  of  a  ir.w.-nl  nge. 
How  catiie  it  now.  Unl  ymr  on  yw  sped  on, 
To  leave  tlie  pmuU  count  in  lii«  silent  balls, 
UnorJinj  the  gnkl  on:e  lavialieJ  ? 

Young  and  fiilr, 
Tbe  haujthtieet  noMe  of  the  Rotnnn  court, 
Tim  i:tate!iejt  of  tbe  high  bom  thron;;  tint  graced 
ItM  princely  revels  I.e  had  left  the  fenat, 
Bitkling  the  briglu  win't  thnt  lie  qunflud  in  parting; 
Pe  to  him  thence  accursed.     Nevennora 
CheckeJ  he  his  onurrer  by  tlw  Tiber*8  banX 
Nor  f  truc'c  the  sneet  diords  of  his  lu'e,  nor  trod 
Clnd  meisures  with  the  bright  lipped  Roman  dames — 
And  f.tHn  the  lintels  of  hi«  banquet  hnll. 
The  ffpider  balanced  on  itsgopranier  thread, 
rust  helped  the  tilXen  conches,  and  where  swept 
Golden  f.inged  curtains  to  the  chequered  fkmr, 
rat  gnawed  silently,  and  grey  moths  fed 
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On  the  rich  produce  of  the  Asian  loom. 
Men  spu.-Tied  his  thra-hokl.  and  his  palace  doors 
rrpnked  on  their  rusty  hinge?.    Trince  and 
Alike  tu.-Ticd  coldly  from  liix  coming  step— 
The  very  beggar,  that  at  noontide  lay 
Basking  *ncath  sunlight  in  the  quiet  street, 
StretcbeJ  not  bis  hand  forth  as  tbe  inizcr 


Fe  cared  not  for  their  scorn ;  man's  breath  to  Urn 

Was  lilce  the  wind  that  sweeps  a  scaMie d  oak 

And  fmds  no  leaf  to  flutter !    Fhte  had  led 

Only  two  things  on  earth  for  him  to  love. 

The  gold  he  heaped  and  tbe  fiiir.  mothe.iess  chJU^ 

Who  by  his  side  grew  up  to  wom.inhood. 

And  thew  he  worrhippcd  loathing  a!l  things  else. 

His  couch  was  ruder  tlian  a  cloistered  monVs. 

Bianca*s  lieod  was  pillowed  upon  down  ; 

Hin  (hre  wan  scanty  and  his  raiment  coarse, 

But  she  was  dad  like  princes  and  her  board. 

Heaped  witli  tbe  costliest  viands!    From  tbe  world 

He  rhnmk  aMiorren%  but  Bianca  shone 

Proudest  and  Aiirest  in  a  brilliant  court. 

Her  youth  had  been  most  lonely.    By  his  side 

To  watch  tbe  piling  of  the  goklen  heaps 

He  toU  so  greedily;  to  play  alone 
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In  ^uJens  where  no  tend  had  pot  asids 
Tbe  Howvis  and  weeda  that  in  one  tangled  woof 
Hang  o'a  the  fbuntain'a  dusty  bed,  and  crept 
BoQDd  tbe  taO  porticoes ;  perchance  to  sit 
Hoor  alter  boar,  all  silent  at  hia  feet, 
TNrininf  her  anaO  arms  and  her  baby  throat 
With  tbe  rare  treasores  that  hla  caskets  held, — 
Rufaies  and  pearls  and  flashing  carcanets 
11^  coitly  playthings — aU  companionJesi^ 
Tbese  were  her  childish  posiiines.    Yean  wore  oo, 
Tifl  tbe  ciose  dawn  of  perfect  womanhood 
FliiBb»l  in  her  check  and  brightened  in  her  eye — 
And  tbe  girl  learned  to  know  how  fkir  the  &ce 
Tboae  dingy  walls  had  doistered  ftom  the  sun ; 
To  bear  her  head  more  proudly,  and  to  slep^ 
If  not  80  lightly,  with  a  qoeeidier  tread. 
l0ve«ocigs  were  framed  for  ber;  her  midnight  rest 
Was  brofcoi  by  tbe  sound  of  silver  hitea, 
And  tbe  young  gallants  caracoled  their  steeds 
Gaily  at  eve  beneath  her  balcony ! 

Sbe  went  forth  to  the  world,  and  careless  lips 

Tbid  ber  tbe  shame  that  was  her  heritage. 

And  scocnAil  fingers  pointed  as  she  passed 

To  the  rare  jewels  and  the  broidered  robes 

That  decked  the  miser's  daughter!     Envious  tongues 

Glided  anew  the  balf-fbrgotten  tate, 

And  it  became  the  marvel  of  aB  Rome! 

Tboa,  tin  tbe  diadem  of  gems  and  gold 

Burned  on  her  white  brow  like  a  circling  flame, 

And  sbe  went  writhing  home,  to  weep,  to  kiatbe 

Tte  Bord^  parent  who  had  brou^  this  blight 

Upon  the  Joyoin  promise  of  her  youth! 

b  was  tbe  stifl  noon  of  a  summer  night. 

When  tbe  yoong  coumess  fiom  her  fhtber's  roof 

Fled — with  a  noble  of  tbe  Roman  court! 

Mom  came,  and  throu^  the  empty  corridon, 

Tbe  bafcames,  tbegardens,  tbe  wide  bafls, 

in  vain  tbey  sought  her!    Noon  passed  by,  and  tben 

The  truth  was  guessed,  not  spoken!    Silently, 

Count  Julio  trod  the  marble  sfnirrnsos, 

And  pausing  by  the  door  that  once  was  hen^ 

Blood  a  brief  moment,  and  then,  [Kessing  on, 

Stepped  through  tbe  quiet  chamber.    AJl  was  stiO, 

Bearing  no  traces  of  her  recent  flight! 

Here  lay  a  slipper,  here  a  silken  robe, 

And  here  a  hite  thrown  down,  with  a  white  gknre 

Flnng  carelei^  beside  it !    Still  the  air 

Breathed  of  the  delicate  perAimes  she  bad  loved. 

Be  glanced  bat  once  around  the  empty  nxnn, 
Tben  from  tbe  mirrored  and  silk-draperied  walls 
CaA  bis  eye  downward  o'er  his  shrunken  form. 
His  mragre  garments.    Ftew  tbe  words  he  spake, 
And  mattered  h>w.    But  in  them  came  a  curse, 
So  bia^ibemous,  so  hideous  in  its  depth 
Of  impoient  rage,  that  tbey  who  at  his  aide 
Tet  stood  in  lingering  pity,  with  blanched  lips 
Tamed  to  tbe  tbresbold,  and  crept  shuddering  fbrtb! 

breathed  bis  sorrow  to  no  human  ear, 
left  it  efaameOed  in  his  heart,  to  breed 
CornqKion  thoe.    None  knew  bow  wearily 
TOL.  n. — MO,  h 


The  hours  passed  on  beneath  those  tonely  walls; 

None  saw  him,  when  by  midnight  stil  a  watcher 

He  brooded  o*er  his  anguish,  pale  and  fUnt, 

Starting  and  trembling,  as  inconstantly 

Tbe  night  winds  swa)ied  the  curtaiiM  to  and  flro^ 

Fancying  the  rustle  of  her  silken  robe. 

Her  footfkO  on  tbe  staircase !    Time  sped  on 

Td  strike  tbedulk)d  bkiom  from  his  cheek,  and  scare 

Tbe  soul  that  once  bad  queened  it  on  his  brow ! 

A  bent  and  wan  oM  man,  upon  whose  breast 

Hung  tbe  neglected  masses  of  his  beard — 

With  tremukxu  bands,  habitually  clenched, 

TiD  the  sharp  nails  wore  fUrrows  in  tbe  pahns— 

Thus  stole  be  forth  at  even,  and  with  eyes 

Lost  in  the  goUen  ftiture  of  his  dreams, 

Passed  through  the  busy  crowds,  immarked,  unbeedli^. 

Once  had  he  kx>ked  upon  Bianca*s  &ce, 
Once  had  sbe  knelt  before  him,  with  ber  cblhl 
Gasping  upon  her  breast,  and  prayed  for  succor! 
The  unwept  victim  of  a  drunken  brawl 
Her  k>rd  had  fiiOen,  and  the  palace  waDs 
That  owned  ber  miAreas  were  deserted  ik>w  ! 
Sbe  bad  braved  fear  and  hunger,  till  her  babe 
Wailed  dying  pn  ber  bosom,  and  so  urged, 
Pride,  ahame,  forgotten  in  a  mother's  k>ve, 
Clung  to  his  knees  for  pardon !     But  in  vain ; 
He  cursed  ber  as  sbe  knelt,  bade  ber  go  forth, 
And  *mid  rhe  loathsome  suppliants  that  unveil 
Disease  and  suflering  to  tbe  eye  of  wealth. 
Bare  too  ber  anguish  to  tbe  glance  ot  pity ; 
Then,  as  sbe  lingered,  spumed  her  from  his  feet 
With  words  that  chilled  her  agmiy  to  dread, 
And  drove  ber  tbence  in  horror ! 

Fkttm  that  day 
His  very  bkx)d  seemed  charged  with  bitterness! 
Miser  and  usurer  both,  upon  the  wrecks 
Of  others'  happiness  he  built  his  own; 
His  name  became  accursed  in  the  land. 
And  with  bis  withering  soul  his  body  grew 
Scarce  human  in  its  ghastly  bideousneas ! 

The  bulb  enshrouds  the  IDy ;  and  within 
Tbe  most  unsightly  form  may  fiM^A  lie 
Tbe  white  wings  of  an  angeL  But  in  him 
Seemed  all  the  sweet  humanities  of  life 
Coldly  encbaraeUed ;  and  no  hand  divine 
Rolled  fhxn  his  breast  the  weary  weight  of  sbi. 
To  bid  them  go  forth  unto  suffering  man 
tike  gracious  ministers. 

And  die,  alas! 
Wb(Hn  he  had  madly  driven  forth  to  ruin — 
Earth  hath  no  words  to  tell  bow  dark  the  change 
That  clothed  her  fallen  spirit    O'er  the  waste 
Of  want  and  horror  that  engulfod  her  fortunes, 
Sbe  had  sent  forth  the  white  dove,  purity, 
And  it  returned  no  more.    The  Roman  dames 
Took  not  her  name  upon  their  scomfUl  lips. 
Her  form  became  a  model  for  tbe  artist ; 
And  her  rare  foce  went  down  to  ftiture  ages. 
Limned  on  his  canvass.    Ye  may  mark  it  yet, 
In  the  tong  gaOeries  of  tbe  Vatican, 
Varied,  but  still  the  same.    Now  robed  in  pride, 
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Am  moiwrrJM  In  tbeir  garbs  of  lyrian  purple, 
Now,  with  a  Magdalen's  blue  mantle,  drawn 
Over  the  bending  forehead.    As  the  marble 
Steeps  in  unsullied  whiteness  on  the  tomb, 
lUdng  no  taint  fhun  the  fbul  thmg  it  covers, 
Her  beauQr  bore  no  blight  txom  guilt,  but  lived 
A  monument  that  made  her  name  immortal 

Night  had  uprisen,  clothed  with  storms  and  gloom ; 

No  taper  lit  the  solitary  hall, 

And  to  and  Ao,  with  feeble  steps,  its  lord 

Faced  through  the  darkness.    Blidnight  came,  and  then 

Pausing  beside  the  groaning  door,  that  weighed 

Its  rusty  hinge.  Count  Julio,  crouching,  peered 

Into  the  gloom  witliout ;  for  stealthy  feet, 

Whose  echo  struck  upon  his  wary  ear, 

Ilad  crossed  the  lower  balls ;  and  slowly  now, 

Trod  tiiO  great  stair-case. 

*T  was  no  robber's  step ; 
Faint,  slow  and  halting,  ever  and  anon, 
As  though  in  weariness.    His  sharpened  sense 
Caught,  'mid  the  fitful  pauses  of  the  wind, 
The  headlong  dashing  of  the  driven  rain, 
A  sound  of  painful  breathing,  nay,  of  sobs — 
Bursting,  and  then  as  suddenly  suppressed. 

Shuddering  he  stood ;  and  as  the  storm's  red  bolt 
Leapt  through  the  windows :  lightening  as  it  passed, 
A  dusky  shape,  that  cowered  at  the  flash. 
He  dirank  within  the  chamber,  and  once  more 
Listened  in  silence. 

Nearer  came  the  sound; 
A  tan  form  crossed  the  threshoM,  and  threw  back 
What  seemed  a  heavy  mantle.    Then  again, 
Glanced  the  pale  Ughtning,  and  Count  Julio  knew. 
By  the  toog  hair  that  swept  her  garmeiu's  hem, 


They,  who  through  that  night  of  fear, 
Kept  watch  with  stonn  and  tenor  till  (he  dawn. 
Bore  its  dark  memories  even  to  the  tomb— 
For  shrieks  and  cries  seemed  mingled  with  the  wind ; 


And  voices,  as  of  warring  fiends^  prevailed 

O'er  its  low  nuitterings.    Mora  awoke  at  feMt; 

And  with  its  earliest  gleani,  Count  Julio  crept 

Out  through  his  palace  gardens.    Swollen  drops 

Hung  fiom  the  curved  rooA  of  the  porticoes; 

His  footsteps  dashed  them  fiom  the  eaith4)owed  kMr«% 

And  fh>m  the  tan^es  oi  ttie  matted  grass— 

But  over-head,  the  day  broke  gloriously. 

Where  once  a  fountain  to  the  sunlight  leapt, 

A  marble  naiad,  by  its  weedy  bed. 

Stood  on  her  pedestal    With  hand  ootstretched, 

She  grasped  a  hollowed  shell,  now  brimming  o'er ; 

While  a  green  vine  that  round  her  arm  had  crept, 

Bosc  serpent-like,  and  in  the  chalice  dipt 

Its  curling  tendrils.    Thither  turned  his  eye. 

Just  as  tl2e  red  up-rising  of  the  mom 

Flushed  the  pale  statue,  and  crept  brightening  down. 

Even  to  its  very  base.    Mantled  and  prone, — 

A  heap  that  scarcely  seemed  a  human  form, 

Crouched  in  the  shadow,  and  with  tottering  feet 

The  old  man  hurried  onward.    Motionless, 

It  stirred  not  at  his  foot-step»— nearer  still-^ 

He  marked  a'  white  fkce,  upward  turned,  clenched  bands 

Locked  in  the  hair  that  swept  its  ghastly  toow. 

Shading  his  weak  eyes  fh>m  the  blinding  sun, 

Cowering  in  trembling  horror  to  the  earth — 

Still  on  he, crept ;  then  bending  soA|y  down. 

Spake  hi  a  smothered  voice : — ^^Hist!  hist !  Biancat  ** 

Oh,  mockery !    The  ear  that  he  had  filled 

With  curses,  woke  not  to  the  tones  of  k>ve. 

The  breast  that  he  had  spurned  tmm  him,  heaved  not 

At  his  wiM  anguish.    Death  had  done  its  work ; 

The  tempest  had  been  merciless  as  the  parent 

Who  drove  her  forth  to  meet  it;  and  the  flash 

or  its  red  eye  more  withering  than  his  scorn. 

Shunned  both  in  penitence  and  guitt— fonaken 

By  those  who  only  prized  her  for  the  beau^, 

Thne,and  perchance  remorse,  had  touched  with  bMght — 

Drenched  with  the  rain— -aD  breathless  with  the  Sloan 

Homeless  and  hopeless,  she  bad  crept  to  hhn 
Once  more  a  suppliant;  and,  spurned  rudely  Avth, 
Here  had  kdn  down  despairing,  and  so  perisbad. 


HOMELESS! 


BT   THB   BOITOE. 


{Sm  the  Engremng.) 


How  n^ocb  may  one  wend  expren !  And  our  pic- 
ture, even  without  one  word,  tells  a  story  which 
no  human  heart  can  fail  to  read,  and,  reading,  to 
feel.  Are  we  not  all  of  one  blood  ?  Can  we  see 
this  mother  m  her  sadness,  clasping  the  beloved 
one  to  her  poor  heart,  striving  to  impart  warmth 
from  the  depths  of  her  own  Ufe,  and  to  be  a  world 
to  one  on  whom  the  world  has  no  pity — without  a 
yearning  of  the  soul,  which  will  never  be  stilled 


while  cold  and  want,  and  hunger  and  torrow,  re- 
main to  be  mmistered  to  7  Words  are  inadequate ; 
but  the  high  mission  of  Art  is  to  wake  feelings  that 
words  cannot  reach. 

One  testimony  has  already  been  given,  to  the 
picture.  A  little  girl  said,  with  tearful  eyes,  *<  Do, 
please,  put  it  away !  *'  The  young  have  no  con- 
venient crust  about  their  hearts. 
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THE  JEWESS    OF    CONSTANTINA. 


From  th»  Frenoh. 


TRANILATID     IT     MRl.    MART    TB<UfPIOM. 


Nathaic,  a  rich  Jew,  a  dealer  in  trinketa  and  jew- 
elry, had  just  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  Rabbi, 
and  intended  to  retire  from  bminefls ;  he  had  one 
loToly  daughter  named  Lei,,  who  was  beloved  by 
Ben-Aina,  an  Arab  Sheik,  and  by  Maurice  Han- 
Tiert,  an  officer  in  the  French  army.  Nathan  was 
iterant  of  thie,  but  the  fanatical  old  man  would 
hiTe  acomed  these  alliances ;  the  daughter,  the 
names  of  whose  ancestors  were  written  in  the 
word  of  God,  and  who  had  reigned  in  the  promised 
land,  could  neither  marry  a  Mussuhnan,  nor  a 
Christian ;  he  had  chosen  a  husband  for  her  from 
among  his  own  tribe. 

Maurice  one  day  went  to  the  shop  of  the  mer- 
chant, to  receive  a  pocket-book,  upon  which  he 
had  had  his  initials  embroidered.  Nathan  handed 
it  to  him. 

**  Lei  rarpaases  the  fairies,*'  said  the  French- 
man, "  in  the  art  of  embroidery." 

**  You  flatter  the  daughter  of  a  poor  Jew  too 
much,"  replied  Nathan 


"Say,  rather,  of  my  benefactor,**  answered 
Maurice,  "when  almost  killed  at  the  siege  of 
Constantina.*' 

"  You  owe  me  nothing,  you  owe  nothing  to  my 
daughter ;  I  should  have  done  the  same  for  any 
one ;  treat  me  as  an  enemy ;  it  is  all  I  ask  of  you." 

<*  Never ! "  cried  Maurice ;  "  on  the  contrary,  I 
cannot  sufficiently  express  my  gratitude,  my  friend- 
ship.** 

**  In  your  country,"  replied  Nathan,  **  I  know 
the  Israelites,  forgetful  of  the  law,  asM>ciate  with 
idolaters ;  but  here  the  God  of  Moses  has  more 
faithful  followers ;  and  no  possible  friendship  can 
exist  between  a  Christian  and  a  Jew.**  Then 
holding  out  his  hand,  **  this  pocket-book  is  worth 
three  gold  pieces.** 

"  Here  they  are,"  said  Maurice ;  "  you  are 
really  croel  I " 

*'  I  have  spoken  the  truth,  and  now  leave  mo  !  '* 

Kadidja,  a  youui;  Arab,  the  sister  of  Ben-AiRsa, 
knew  and  loved  Maurice.     She  had  watched  him 
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enter  the  market-place,  opeu  the  pocket-book,  and 
take  from  it  a  note  which  had  been  hid  within  it 
by  Le& ;  and  she  said  to  herself,  "  I  understand 
this  mystery."  She  immediately  joined  Bou- 
Taleb,  to  whom  she  was  to  be  married,  and  who 
was  reclining  on  a  mat  before  the  Cafd. 

The  note  which  Maurice  received  from  Left,  in- 
formed him  that  her  father  was  going  to  marry  her 
to  another,  therefore  he  must  demand  her  in  mar- 
riage on  the  morrow. 

Saint  Aubm,  a  Franco- Algerine  farmer,  and  an 
intimate  friend  of  Maurice's,  accosted  him,  and  in- 
quired if  a  military  convoy  would  soon  leave  for 
Philipville,  as  he  had  property  to  take  with  him  to 
his  farm,  and  he  did  not  think  the  road  safe. 

At  this  moment,  Domiuick,  a  horseman  in  the 
service  of  Maurice,  came  to  inform  him  that  early 
the  next  day  they  bad  orders  to  escort,  as  far  as 
El-Arouch,  a  convoy  for  Philipville.  The  two 
friends  congratulated  themselves  upon  the  pro- 
spect of  travelling  in  company,  and  left  the  mar- 
ket-place, followed  by  Dominick. 

Bon-Taleb  had  heard  all  that  passed,  and  im- 
mediately wont  in  search  of  Ben-Aissa,  whom  he 
found  wandering  around  Nathan's  house,  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  Let.  Bou-Taleb  proposed  to  him 
to  attack  the  convoy. 

"  I  refuse,"  said  the  Sheik ;  "  if  we  are  defeated, 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  make  terms  with  these 
Christians ;  wait  at  least  until  they  furnish  a  pre-) 
text  for  a  quarrel." 

**  It  is  then,  true,  that  you  have  become  the 
friend  of  these  people  ?  " 

"  The  French  have  left  me  a  shelter  for  my 
head,  and  a  place  in  the  mosque  for  prayer." 

"  And  it  is  a  descendant  of  the  Prophet  who  re- 
signs himself  to  the  dominion  of  strangers !  " 

"  It  is  the  wUl  of  God !  The  Christians  are  the 
most  powerful— let  us  submit  to  fate ! "  But 
when  Ben-Aissa  heard  that  Maurice  (who  he 
kuew  was  his  rival)  was  to  command  the  escort — 
**  Forget  what  I  have  told  you,"  he  cried,  "  you 
may  depend  upon  me ! " 

In  Nathan's  house  Left  was  sitting  alone,  buried 
in  deep  thought.  Her  work  had  fallen  from  her 
bauds,  and  lay  at  her  feet  unheeded.  Her  nurse 
entered  the  room,  but  she  saw  her  not   She  spoke. 

««  Leti,  my  dear  child  I " 

*'  Ahl  is  it  you,  Bethzabee  ?  I  was  dreaming — 
I  am  very  unhappy.  Alas!  I  have  no  longer  a 
mother !  and  my  father  is  so  gloomy  and  morose 
that  his  love  is  more  like  hate — no  tenderness — 
no  loving  words." 

"  But  Nathan  is  a  good  man." 

"  I  know  it,  but  the  study  of  the  Talmud  aud 
the  ceremonial  of  religion  occupy  his  whole  soul." 

She  retired  to  her  chamber  with  her  nurse,  and 
Nathan  entered  the  house,  followed  by  atteiidanto 
carrying  merchandize.    He  was  scarcely  alone 


when  some  one  knocked.  Bethzabee  opened  the 
door  and  announced  "  a  veiled  female."  "  It  must 
be  an  Arab,"  said  Nathan  to  himself,  *'  for  the 
Jews  do  not  hide  their  faces.  Wliat  do  yon  want 
with  me  ?  "  he  demanded  of  her  ;  (shi  raised  her 
veil)  "  I  do  not  know  you." 

"  I  am  come  to  render  you  a  service." 

"  Tell  the  bad  news  you  have  to  communicate 
quickly?" 

«*  Your  daughter  loves  a  Christian." 

"The  proof?" 

"  This  pocket-book,  that  he  has  lost" 

Nathan  took  from  it  his  daughter's  letter  : 
**  Shame  and  grief !  "  he  exclaimed,  after  having 
read  it  "  But  what  motive  have  yon  for  acting 
thus  ?  " 

"  I  love  Maurice,  and  he  despises  me — I  am  re- 
venged." 

"  Depart,  you  have  brought  misery  to  my 
house  ! " 

He  called  for  Leiu  When  she  entered,  her  fa- 
ther said  in  a  melancholy  voice,  <*  To-morrow 
your  marriage  with  Ben  Rabi  must  be  solem- 
nized." 

"  Leave  you,  my  father  ?  "  replied  the  trembling 
girl. 

"  It  is  said  in  the  Bible,  '  A  woman  must  leaye 
her  father  and  mother,  to  follow  her  husband.'  " 

"  I  scarcely  know  this  Ben  Rabi." 

"  You  refuse  him,  because  you  love  another.** 

"  My  father  !  " 

«  Dare  you  deny  it— 4hii  letter  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  father,  I  do  love  hun,  but  I  will  not 
marry  without  your  consent" 

"  You  shall  never  marry  him  !  and  you  will 
marry  the  husband  I  have  chosen  for  you." 

**  It  is  impossible." 

"  Impossible?  unworthy  girl !  kneel ! "  he  then 
took  a  roll  of  parchment,  containing  extracts  from 
the  Talmud — which  according  to  the  Jewish  cus- 
tom is  enclosed  in  a  wooden  case,  and  hung  near 
the  door — and  read  in  a  grave  and  severe  voice : 
"  ♦  The  guilty  daughter,  who  shall  have  bestowed 
her  soul  and  body  upon  a  Nazarene,  or  upon  an 
Infidel,  shall  be  turned  out  by  her  nearest  relative, 
disowned  by  her  tribe,  and  regarded  as  dead ;  they 
shall  denounce  her  in  the  temple,  and  at  funerals  ; 
and,  while  still  living,  her  name  shall  be  engraven 
on  her  tomb.' " 

**  Pardon  !  pardon,  my  father  !  do  not  inflict 
upon  me  this  punishment,  I  have  not  deserved 
it?" 

"  Accept  Ben  Rabi  ! " 

"  It  is  impossible." 

<*  How  impossible,  but  through  a  disobedient 
heart?" 

**  I  am  a  Christian,"  she  said,  rising  from  her 
knees. 

«  I  do  not  believe  you, — it  is  false ! "  cried  the 
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Jew,  bwide  himselC     "  A  lolcnm  cere mony  ia  ne- 
ecssaiy  to  consummate  the  abjuration. ' 

«  During  the  long  hours  which  Maurice  pawwxi 
\a  oar  house,  struggling  between  life  ond  death, 
the  venerable  prieat  who  attended  upon  him  with 
me,  instructed  mo  in  the  religion  of  the  gospel, 
and  sprinkled  my  brow  with  the  water  of  bap- 
tism." 

"  Christian  I  Christian,— oh  I  to  have  my  race 
dishonored  by  you  ;  you  have  signed  your  own 
death-warrant,  miserable  child!"  (He  drew  a 
poignard) 

«  Ah  !  strike,  my  father ;  since  I  must  renounce 
Maurice,  I  care  not  to  live  I  " 

"  Come,  then  !  I  am  the  Rabbi,  the  executioner 
of  the  law,"  and  he  drajfged  Loft  into  her  room. 

Bethiabee  who  had  heard  the  noise,  called  all 
the  servants  to  the  assistance  of  their  young  mis- 
tre«,  and  rushed  to  her  chamber. 

Nathan  met  them  a(  the  threshold,  "  I  have 
DO  longer  a  daughter,"  he  said,  to  them,  "  you 
may  announce  that  she  is  dead  ;"»«•» 

Some  of  the  Rabbins  offered  to  pass  the  night 
with  the  dead.     Nathan  thanked  th6m,  but  de- 
clined their  services,  and  as  soon  as  they  depured 
—  •»  Rise,   Left,"  he  said  to  her,  "  I  had  not  the 
courage  to  devote  your  memory  to  shame,  and  to 
\     declare  that  my  race  ended  in  you-     By  a  faisc- 
\     hood,  which  I  pray  God  to  pardon,  I  have  said 
\     that  you  are  dead.     I  shall  deny  your  guUt,  as  I 
5     disown  yourself:    The  servante  of  the  house  are 
(     coming,  according  to  custom,  to  bid  you  an  eternal 
(     farewell.     This  narcotic  will  give  you  the  paleness 
and  stillness  of  death." 
»*  Not  yet,  my  father  !  " 

«  Remember,  it  is  Decenary  for  your  honor,  and 
my  existence." 

«*  Well  then,  give  it  to  me  1 "  he  handed  her 
the  cup,  she  drank  and  sank  back  on  the  pil- 
low.       *****         *        * 

In  the  morning,  Bethaabee  came  to  weep  by 
the  bed  of  her  child,  attendants  burnt  perfUmes, 
and  young  girt  scattered  flowers  over  the  body  of 
Leiu 

The  soldiers  who  escorted  the  convoy  which 
left  Consiantina,  were  defeated  by  the  Arabs. 
Maurice,  having  heard  of  the  death  of  Left,  fought 
like  a  desperate  man ;  he  was  taken  prisoner,  with 
Saint  Aubiu,  and  Dominick. 

But  Bou-Taleb  was  much  embarrassed.  He 
could  not  depend  upon  the  tribes  who  were  to  rise 
to  h»  assistance— and  the  French  w?»re  returning 
with  overpowering  strength.  The  Arab  thought 
it  b««t  to  offer  life  and  liberty  to  the  prisoners,  on 
condition  that  they  should  write  to  the  Governor 
of  Constantina,  to  send  money  for  their  ransom. 
Maurice  and  Saint  Aubiii  refused ;  the  death  of 
their  soldiers  must  be  avenged. 

Kadidja,  wandering  among  the  tents,  was  met 


^ 


by  Bou  Taleb,  who  (fearing  the  approach  of  the 
French,)  proposed  to  marr>'  her  that  night,  and 
aAerwardd  escape  with  her  to  the  desert.  **  You 
can  meet  mo,"  he  said,  "  without  the  camp,  and 
your  faithful  slaves  can  accompany  us." 

*•  But,  how  7  "  replied  the  young  giri  ;  *•  the  sen- 
tinels will  prevent  me  ?  " 

"  Your  guide  must  repeat  the  words,  Medina 
and  Mohammed." 

Without  makiug  a  reply,  Kadidja  left  him  in 
haste. 

Ben  Aissa,  thirsting  for  the  death  of  Maurice, 
seeing  that  Bou  Taleb  wavered,  declared  to  him 
that  Kadidja  loved  the  Frenchman  **  God  pardon 
me,"  said  the  Arab,  "  I  ought  to  have  thought 
alone  of  him,  and  not  of  the  love  of  a  woman." 
But  furious  at  having  been  deceived,  he  gave 
orders  to  his  Kabyles  to  fetch  the  prisoners. 
The  Knbylcs  returned— the  nlo  was  empty  ! 
«*  Who  then,  has  dared  ?  "  demanded  Bon  Ta- 
leb. 

"  It  is  I,"  replied  Kadidja,  (who  that  moment 
entered  the  tent).     "  I  delivered  them." 

**  You  do  not  then  know  that  the  Frenchman 
is  my  rival  T  "  enquired  Ben  Aissa,  angrily. 

"  Cease  to  be  jealous,  my  brother,"  replied  the 
young  Arab ;  "  she  whom  yon  both  love  exists  no 
longer." 

"  Dead ! "  exclaimed  the  Sheik—"  dead  !  Yet, 
Left,  once  more,  living  or  dead,  these  eyes  shall 
look  upon  thy  beauty    " 

In  the  cemetery  of  the  Jews,  upon  the  hill  of 
Sidi-Meeid,  Ben  Aissa  sought  for  the  tomb  of  Left. 
!t  was  night  when  he  arrived  there,  and  as  he  ap- 
proached, he  was  astonished  to  hear  Nathan  call- 
ing his  daughter,  as  if  she  still  lived.  The  myste- 
rious conduct  of  the  Jew  filled  him  with  amaze- 
ment ;  he  silently  quilted  the  cemetery,  and  or- 
dered his  Kabyles  to  guard  the  road,  that  if  Left 
were  still  alive,  he  might  yet  make  her  his  own. 
At  length  Nathan  issued  forth,  followed  by  his 
daughter. 

"  Ah  ! "  she  said,  "  the  fresh  air  revives  me,  I 
thank  God  for  having  spared  my  life." 

**  I  have  delivered  you  from  this  tomb,  which 
will  still  retain  your  name,"  said  Nathan  to  her, 
«•  I  havf  performed  my  duty,  fulfil  yours  M  v 
sl«ve  Yacoub  waits  for  you  with  two  horses,  o 
conduct  you  wherever  you  please  to  go." 

*'  Since  I  must  be  separated  firom  you,  !  w..  o 
to  Philipville,  to  the  Convent  of  the  Daugh'.  ^  f 
IVliaery— there  I  shall  await  the  day  of  my  - 

riage,  when  you  will  have  consented  to  I  • 
Let  not  our  separation  be  eternal ;  oh,  my     ''      I 
say  that  we  shall  meet  again  ?  " 

"Never!"  replied  Nathan,  with  paiiif'*         t 
"Yon   used  to  call  me  your  beloved  ch '<!    .id 


often  yon  have  said  with  a  mournful  voice,  thai   I 
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resembled  my  mother.     If  she  had  been  alive, 
yoa  would  not  have  refuaed  to  her  my  pardon." 

"  Enough  !  enough ! "  said  the  old  man,  en- 
deavoring to  appear  calm. 

«  Ah !  at  least  permit  me  to  bathe  yourvenera- 
able  hands  with  my  tears,  since  you  will  not  al- 
low me  to  weep  in  your  arms.  If  some  day  you 
consent  to  my  marriage,  you  will  come  to  France, 
will  you  not  7  you  will  come  and  sit  at  my  hearth ; 
an  empty  house  is  so  lonely ! " 

«  My  God  ! "  said  the  Rabbi  to  himself,  «  let 
her  not  see  my  grief !  ** 

"  You  will  come— not  now,  but  some  time  hence 
— ^when  your  anger  has  passed  away ;  when  you 
remember  only  how  you  once  loved  me.  We  will 
love  you  so  much  !  Give  me  this  hope  to  take 
with  me  to  my  new  country.  Yop  must,  I  can- 
not be  happy  without  it  7  " 

**  Do  not  detain  me,"  said  Nathan,  struggling 
against  his  relentings,  "  I  must  order  the  horses." 

Lek  remained  alone,  she  gathered  flowers,  and 
strewed  them  over  her  mother's  grave. 

•  •  •  «  • 

As  soon  as  Maurice  regained  his  liberty,  he 
hastened  to  the  tomb  of  her  whom  he  loved. 
Judge  of  his  emotion,  upon  seeing  (as  he  sup- 
posed) the  spirit  of  Leii  wandering  among  the 
trees — his  joy  upon  discovering  that  she  was  not 
dead.  The  youthful  couple  tasted  for  a  moment, 
the  happiness  of  meeting  again ;  but  Leii  shud- 
dered ;  she  fancied  she  saw  two  eyes  sparkling 
through  the  shrubs.  Maurice  left  her  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  her  alarm.  They  were  Ben  Aissa's 
eyes,  but  he  avoided  Maurice,  and  returned  to  the 
young  Jewess,  whom  he  covered  with  his  cloak, 
and  was  dragging  her  away,  when  Nathan 
sprang  upon  the  Arab,  struck  him  with  his  poig- 
nard,  and  disappeared,  struggling  with  him. 

Maurice  finding  no  one — returned.  He  found 
Lett  insensible.  Nathan,  believing  h-^  had  killed 
the  ravisher  of  his  child,  returned  also—seeing 
Maurice,  he  threw  from  him  the  poiguard. 

**  Again  between  my  child  and  me  !  Depart 
quickly  both  of  you,  said  the  Jew ;  may  I  never 
hear  your  names  again ! " 

**  Ah !  wait  at  least  until  die  revives,"  cried 
Maurice,  "that  your  pardon  may  be  to  her  a 
gleam  of  hope  for  the  future." 

When  Lek  was  restored  to  consciou'tness,  sh- 
endeavored  by  her  prayers,  her  grief,  and  her  tears, 
to  soften  the  heart  of  her  father. 

In  a  broken  voice  he  said,  **  I  do  not  know  yon. 
I  had  a  gentle  and  lovely  daughter,  the  comfort  of 
my  old  age.  I  have  lost  her,  forever.  I  shall 
never  see  her  again,  either  in  this  worid  or  the 
next  I  shall  leave  Constantina,  the  witness  of 
my  grief.  Behold  your  road,  and  this  is  raiue  "— 
and  he  left  them. 

Ben  Aissa,  wounded,  bat  not  dead,  had  dragged 


~^^^ 


himself  to  the  spot,  and  upon  seeing  Maurice  with 
Lek,  a  horrid  thought  crossed  his  mind :  ho  cried 
for  assistance — troopers  arrived — he  accused  the 
Frenchman  of  having  stabbed  him.  Lek  was  go- 
mgto  name  her  fother,  but  Maurice  preveDted 
her ;  he  was  carried  off  by  the  troopers. 

Poor  Lek,  hid  beneath  a  veil,  passed  the  niglit 
protected  by  Bou  Taleb  and  his  Arabs.  She  wmit- 
ed  for  the  return  of  Yacoub,  whom  she  had  sent 
m  search  of  his  master.  Nathan  ak>ne  ooold 
save  Maurice. 

Kadi<ya  sought  the  young  Jewess:  "  Many 
Ben  Aissa,"  she  said  to  her,  *<  and  Maurice  shall 
live." 

Lek  refused. 

'<  Ah !  you  do  not  love  him  as  I  do,  who  am 
despised.  I  spoke  to  him,  when  the  guards  con- 
ducted him  to  the  Keobah  ;  he  has  destroyed  my 
last  hope — ^I  am  no  longer  your  rival  Some 
words  which  escaped  froin  my  brother,  mformed 
me  that  Maurice  was  not  guilty,  and  that  jrou  are 
acquainted  with  the  murderer.  There  Is  some- 
thing, then,  which  you  value  more  than  Mau- 
rice?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Lek,  « there  is  something  which 
I  place  above  my  love ;  I  glory  in  it,  and  I  praise 
that  God  whose  law  has  been  revealed  to  me. 
He  is  good,  he  is  just,  he  will  save  the  innocent" 

She  left  the  tent  in  haste.  As  Ben-Aissa,  sup- 
ported by  his  Kabyles,  entered,  «  A  veUed  female," 
he  said  to  them,  **  is  gomg  to  present  herself  at  the 
door  El-Kantara ;  if  that  woman  cries  out,  you 
must  gag  her,  and  execute  my  orders !  it  is  enough 
for  you  to  know  that  your  Sheik  has  a  right  to  act 
as  he  pleases."  The  Kabyles  went  away.  *"  I 
have  caused  the  mute  slave,  the  bearer  of  Na- 
than's reply,  to  be  arrested,"  said  Ben-Aissa  to  his 
sister.    "  He  will  return  to  save  Maurice." 

<*  He  can  do  it  then  ?  "  cried  Kadidja. 

<*  But  he  shall  not,"  answered  the  Arab ;  «*  I 
shall  wait  for  hhn  in  the  way,  and  he  shall  go  no 
farther,  for  I  have  his  daughter  in  my  power.  In 
saving  Maurice,  he  will  lose  his  child." 

<*  But  you  do  not  know  that  at  the  risk  of  my 
life  I  will  purchase  that  of  thb  Frenchman  7  Yon 
have  no  pity, — I  will  go  to  meet  Nathan." 

«  Miserable  giri !  I  shall  still  have  strength  to 
make  you  repent,"  he  said,  impeding  her  progress. 

"  Think  you  that  I  shall  allow  yon  to  accom- 
plish this  odious  revenge?"  exclaimed  Kadidja — 
"  Never ;  Heaven  wiU  inspire  me." 

With  these  words  she  escaped  by  the  same  way 
that  Lek  had  gone.  A  procession  of  Jews  de- 
scended the  mountain — several  Rabbins  walked  in 
front ;  one  of  them  held  in  his  hand  an  open  book; 
two  slaves  followed,  bearing  on  their  shoulders  the 
expiatory  goat 

**  It  is  the  day  on  which  they  come  to  make 
their  ablutions  on  the  borders  of  the  river,"  said 
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Ben-AioB.    "  If  Nathan  would  only  come — hero 
he  is." 
**  Why  thk  sadden  retom?  **  inquired  one  of  the 


"  Honor  compels  me  to  go  to  Constantina.** 

*'  Arrest  him ! "  cried  Ben- Aiasa. 

<*  I  remember  yon,**  said  Nathan,  "  it  was  with 
yon  I  straggled  on  that  fatal  night,  and  it  is  you 
who  hare  dared  to  accuse  an  innocent  man  I  ** 

**  LeaTO  him  to  perish.** 

<'By  JehoTah,  I  will  declare  the  troth  bef<«e 
an,**  said  the  Jew. 

<*  One  word  more,**  and  he  pointed  to  a  rock  on 
the  right;  "there  my  Kabyles  hold  suspended, 
and  ready  to  dash  into  the  torrent  the  maiden 
whom  you  denied  me  !  ** 

«Oh!'*  cried  Nathan,  overcome  with  terror, 
(and  hesitating  for  a  moment,)  **  God  of  my 
lathers,  yet  this  one  sacrifice  to  thy  glory.** 

He  stepped  forward — Ben-Aissa  fired  a  pistol — 
they  beheld  the  body  of  a  female  fall  into  the 


*<  Ah !  I  hare  killed  my  child !  **  exclaimed  Na- 
than,  "  my  daughter !  it  was  she !  my  God  !  I 
thought  I  was  strong — I  was  only  crael !    Punirii 


me,  I  am  a  murderer !  **  He  fell  insensible  into 
the  arms  of  the  Rabbins  and  his  attendants. 

**  At  least,**  said  Ben-AisM,  in  a  gloomy  Yoiee, 
*'  she  will  never  belong  to  another.  And  you,**  he 
continued,  turning  to  Nathan,  <*  I  shall  protre  that 
Maurice  was  your  accomplice ;  you  will  not  havo 
saved  either  him  or  your  daughter.** 

He  was  going  away,  when  Maurice  appeared 
with  Lett,  and  followed  by  Afirican  troopen. 

**  She  lives !  **  cried  Nathan,  ru^ng  with  open 
arms  towards  his  daughter.  "  Ah,  I  have  forgot- 
ten all,  except  that  you  are  my  chikl,  and  that 
nothing  in  the  worid  can  separate  us  again.** 

**  But  who  then  is  fallen  into  the  gulf  7  **  asked 
Ben- Aiasa,  going  towards  the  edge. 

"  You  are  my  prisoner,**  said  Maurice,  arresting 
him.  **  Your  brothera,  on  demanding  money  for 
ransom,  have  delivered  you  up  as  a  hostage.** 

**  Leave  me !  **  replied  Ben- Aissa.  «  Who  has 
been  cast  into  the  abyss  7  ** 

*'Look!**  said  Bou-Taleb,  pointing  to  somo 
Kabyles,  bearing  in  their  arms  the  lifeless  body  of 
a  female. 

'*  My  sister !  *'  exclaimed  Ben- Aissa  with  dis- 
traction, **  my  sister ! — Oh  !  I  am  aocoiaed ! — 
God  w  just!*' 


TO  A  VERY  YOUNG  LADY  AT  PARnNG. 


BT    SILAS    LIVBKMOaB. 


Fakcwsll!  Though  brief  hath  been  the  day, 

Since  fint  I  saw  thy  lovely  fhcc, 

Long  in  my  ftncy  Bfaall  delay 

The  vision  of  thy  beauty's  gmce. 

Oft,  as  at  evening's  vigil  flro, 

Of  friends  beloved  my  thot«ht  shaD  be, 

111  ne*er  forgets  kind  desire 

To  cherish  in  my  heart  Ibr  thee. 

Tct  Hart  not ;  let  no  idle  fear 
Work  in  thy  trembling  heart  unrest ; 
nierB  dwells  no  stem,  rude  pa$sitm  here 
That  ftin  would  thrill  thy  vlrghi  breast 
Not  e^en  my  thooght  would  rash  invade 
The  peaeettil  usoor  of  thy  day ; 
As  tnMiJnemL  to  beauieoos  maid 
or  tender  years  I  give  my  lay 


To  me  thou  art  as  vernal  flower, 
'Bloombig  beside  my  path  of  life; 
And  I  win  pray  the  Highest*s  power 
TO  shield  thee  from  the  tempest's  sCrift. 
In  coming  hour,  when  pasRion*s  voiee 
Murmun  its  pleading  in  thine  ear. 
Heaven  guide  thee  to  a  happy  choice 
.  Twizt  love  untrue  and  love  sinesra. 

Farewell!  Be  thou,  as  yean  suoeee^ 
Asikir,  as  innocent  as  now ; 
Love-guarded,  roay'st  thou  never  need 
Let  cold  suspicion  dim  thy  brow : 
But  pledge  me,  ere  I  lone  depart, 
Oft.  when  of  friends  thy  thought  shall  b 
Thou  *lt  oflbr  from  thy  gentle  heart. 
One  kindly  wish  and  prayer  ibr  me. 
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It  baa  been  said  that  the  Germaus  are  not  witty. 
There  are  many  who  re^rd  it  as  an  established 
maxim  in  criticism,  that  the  genius  of  German 
Utcrature  is  heavy  and  unwieldy,  and  knows  not 
how  to  disport  itself  with  grace ;  that  their  discus- 
sions are  without  vivacity,  and  Ihoir  raillery  coarse. 
It  is  not  so  at  the  present  day,  certainly,  whatever 
it  might  have  been  formerly.  Germany  has,  it  is 
true,  her  exact  and  patient  scholars,  who  are  as 
tedious  as  one  could  desire  in  the  completeness  of 
their  investigations;  her  metaphysicians  are  the 
profounderft  and  the  cloudiest ;  but  she  has  writers 
of  another  stamp,  who  translate  the  deductions  of 
philosophy  into  the  language  of  common  life,  as 
Sidney  Smith  translated  Jeremy  Bentham,  atid 
with  as  much  wit  and  grace  as  he  ;  writers  who 
concern  themselves  with  principles  of  immediate 
practical  application,  which  they  discuss  with  life 
and  ^^pi^it,  and  the  aids  of  a  prolific  fancy. 

There  is  a  book  which  I  frequently  take  up, 
entitled  Letters  from  Paris,  by  Ludwig  Borne, 
written  immediately  af:er  the  revolution  which 
dethroned  l-haries  the  Tenth.  I  delight  in  these 
letters,  because  they  treat  of  political,  moral,  and 
literary  subjects,  in  a  manner  which  blends  the 
poetic  and  the  log  cal  element,  and  because  in  the 
midjt  of  their  p!  ay  fulness  there  is  ever  an  earnest 
purpose.  The  only  fault  I  find  with  them  is  an 
occasional  want  of  reverence.  Is  it  not  remark- 
able, that  the  Jews — Bdrne  was  of  Jewish  origin, 
though  he  had  conformed  to  the  Protestant  com- 
munion— is  it  not  strange,  I  say,  that  the  de- 
scendants of  Israel,  with  their  solemn  Scriptures, 
and  with  so  much  to  d.sposo  the  mind  to  venera- 
tion in  their  history,  their  traditions,  and  their 
wonthip,  should  have  so  many  sad  scoifers  among 
them?  Heine,  another  German  writer  of  Jewish 
extraction,  who  treats  of  the  same  class  of  subjects 
as  B^rne,  and  who  writes  wittily  and  with  a 
graceful  facility,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  but  who 
seems  to  have  no  tixed  principles  of  any  sort,  is 
as  hardened  a  scoffer  as  Voltaire. 

The  French  claim  Paul  C'ourrier  as  the  wittiest 
of  potit.cal  writers.  To  me,  B5me  seems  to  have 
nearly  us  much  wit  as  Courrier,  and  h«  certainly 
po3se.sses  a  more  fertile  fancy  and  a  greater  varie- 
ty of  nlhwion.  His  book  i«  contraband  in  Germa- 
ny, and  the  copy  I  have  bears  the  imprint  of  Paris, 
though  from  its  appearance  I  suspect  it  was  clan- 
destinely printed  Mme where  in  the  father-land; 
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the  type  is  not  the  German  tj-pe  of  Paris,  and  the 
paper  is  of  the  tough  dark-colored  kind  on  which 
German  books  are  commonly  priuted.  If  the  book 
were  a  dull  one,  I  have  no  doubt  its  publication 
would  be  licensed  by  the  censorship ;  but  Bdrne, 
who  was  a  sturdy  republican,  wrote  in  too  attrac- 
tive a  manner,  and  struck  at  the  established  order 
of  things  With  too  much  force  to  be  allowed  to  ad- 
dress his  countrymen  through  the  press  Borne 
died  a  few  years  since  in  Paris.  He  was  for  some 
time  an  object  of  attention  to  the  Prussian  police, 
and  though  a  native  of  Prussia,  wa.x  not  allowed, 
at  one  time,  to  reside  in  his  own  country. 

The  letters  purport  to  be  written  to  a  lady.  I 
believe  that  men  of  sense  write  better  than  usual 
when  they  address  the  other  sex  ;  at  all  events, 
they  generally  write  more  entertainingly  ;  cox- 
combs are  pretty  sure  to  write  worse  The  opinion 
I  have  expressed  of  BSrne's  letters  is  derived  from 
a  general  perusal  of  them,  aud  perhaps  the  ex- 
tracts I  am  about  to  give,  being  detached  passages, 
will  hardly  bo  thought  to  justify  it. 

In  a  letter  written  in  Jauuar>',  183.3.  he  says: 

**  A  Prussian  naturalist  was  desirous  of  making 
a  scientific  voyage  to  North  America,  and  applied 
to  the  king  for  aid.  He  was  answered  that  Ame- 
rica was  already  sufliciently  explored,  but  that 
great  discoveries  were  yet  to  be  made  in  Siberia. 
Anolher  naturalist  was  found  who  declared  himself 
ready  to  go  to  Siberia,  and  received  eight  hundred 
dollars  for  his  travelling  expenses.  Wmi  not  that 
kind  ?  This  America  torments  them  like  a  hollow 
tooth,  and  will  not  lot  them  sleep.  If  it  could  only 
be  plugged !  A  republic  without  the  guillotine — 
and  yet  they  have  been  saying  for  the  last  forty 
years,  that  a  republic  and  the  guillotine  are  th-* 
same  thing.  Liberty  without  blood — and  yet  they 
teach  the  youth  in  all  the  schools,  that  Liberty  is 
a  kind  of  fish  which  lives  only  in  the  Red  Sea. 

**  But  their  hopes  rest  upon  a  better  future — 
upon  blood  and  monarchy  even  in  the  new  worl<L 
Long  since  they  predicted  that  the  bond  wh.ch 
holds  together  the  different  regions  of  Amer.(.a 
would  soon  be  snapped  asunder,  and  then  wo.iUl 
the  United  States  be  struck  from  the  godless  cata- 
logue of  republics.  And  in  these  days  it  has  re.-illy 
happened,  that  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  United 
States,  discontented  with  a  law  injurious  to  its 
trade,  threatens  to  separate  itself  from  the  L^nion 
by  force.    Already  the  aristocrats,  in  their  exulta- 
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tioD,  are  be^nnin^  to  exeUhn,  "The  work  of 
Fnnklin  and  Washington  is  falling  in  pieces.** 
Already  the  European  princes  are  holding,  in  pri- 
nte,  a  family  reriew,  and  parcelling  oat  America 
among  their  Ottos,  their  Charieses,  their  Williams, 
aad  their  Fredericks ;  already  Von  Gagem  is  hold- 
ing confidential  commuuicattons  with  Rothschild,  a 
prince  whose  credit  stands  the  highest,  and  com- 
pwDg  a  flpeech  for  the  Chambers  of  Hesse  Darm- 
itadt,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  brotherhood  be- 
tween  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rhine.  The  way 
in  which  the  royaUsts  talk  of  the  necessity  of 
oKMurchical  institutions,  and  express  their  confident 
hopes  that  God  in  his  mercy  will  yet  bestow  the 
blessing  of  kings  upon  the  American  States,  is  silly 
beyond  parallel.  A  nation,  say  they,  in  its  infancy 
and  in  its  old  age,  cannot  dispense  with  monarchy. 
Granted,  with  ail  the  pleasure  in  the  world.  What 
follows  I  why,  that  monarchy  is  nothing  but  a  go- 
cart  or  a  crutch;  and  that  when  we  no  longer 
need  the  go-cart,  and  do  not  yet  need  tlie  crutch, 
we  hare  no  occasioii  for  kings.  I  grant  them 
eren  more  than  they  ask  ;  and  admit  that  states, 
not  only  in  their  childhood  and  in  their  old  age, 
bat  at  any  time  of  their  existence,  need  tho  gov- 
ernment of  a  prince  when  they  become  distem- 
pered. On  these  occasions,  monarchy  is  the  reme- 
dy and  the  prince  is  the  physician-  But  as  soon  as 
health  returns,  the  gallipot  is  thrown  out  at  the 
window  and  the  doctor  dismissed.  I u  this  state  of 
recovered  health  is  now  the  greater  part  of  the 
European  world  What  need,  then,  of  doctor  and 
apothecary  any  longer?  Why  so  much  money 
iqiiaudered  in  medicines  which  we  might  more 
nwfuUy  and  qgreeably  expend  for  our  nourish- 
ment?" 

In  a  Bubseqnent  letter  is  an  account  of  a  visit  to 
the  bouse  formerly  inhabited  by  Beaumarchais,  as 
well  known  to  the  readers  of  newspapers,  by  the 
claim  of  his  heirs  upon  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  pressed  upon  Congress  year  after 
year  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century,  as  to  the 
literary  world  by  his  Marriage  of  Figaro.  Of  this 
remarkable  man  Bdme  thus  speaks: 

**  Beaumarchais  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  die 
the  next  day  after  the  monarchy.  He  survived  far 
into  the  revolution,  heard  its  promises,  saw  what 
it  &iled  to  perform,  then  died  and  saw  not  what  it 
fiilfiUed. 

**  tt  is  remarkable  how  the  spirit  of  man  be- 
comes helpless  when  the  spirit  of  the  times  is 
changed.  In  one  night  Beaumarchais  had  become 
&  blockhead ;  iu  one  night  he  had  lost  his  fine  in- 
ttUectnal  temperament,  his  prudence,  his  dexteri- 
ty, even  his  immovable  firmness. 

''With  the  warfare  of  life,  the  weaponB  and 
vmor  of  life  had  changed,  and  the  revolution 
found  Beaumarchais  in  his  morning-gown.  Vol- 
taire, ao  much  better  armed  than  Beaumarchais, 


wonkl  have  foond  himself,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, so  much  the  more  defenceless.  You  know 
Beaumarchais  as  an  anthor^but  you  do  not  know, 
perhaps,  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  end 
active  men  of  business,  one  of  the  most  enterpris- 
mg  persons  of  his  time,  one  of  the  most  polished, 
courteous,  and  most  dexterous  men  of  the  worid  ; 
and  that,  in  all  the  embarrassments,  all  the  dan- 
gera  of  social  and  civil  life,  he  had  diown  the 
highest  degree  of  courage,  and  an  astooisbinf 
preseuco  of  mind.  His  adventure  with  Clavigo 
in  Spain  has  become  known  by  Goethe^s  nar- 
rative; but  I  first  learned  yesterday,  from  let- 
ters left  behind  him,  how  once,  quite  alone  in 
a  forest  near  Nuremberg,  he  was  attacked  by 
robbers,  and  although  severely  wounded,  saved 
his  life  by  his  coolness  and  bravery,  strik- 
ing one  of  the  robbers  to  the  ground  and  potting 
the  others  to  flight.  He  was,  at  the  same 
time,  an  Ouvrard  and  a  Voltaire.  By  his  bold  and 
fortunate  commercial  undertakings,  he  had  become 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  France.  In  the  war  of 
American  liberty,  he  furnished,  through  an  under- 
standing with  the  French  government,  supplir«  of 
arms  to  the  insurgents.  As  in  all  snch  nndertak- 
ings,  there  were  captures,  shipwrecks,  payments 
deferred  or  refused,  yet  Beaumarchais  by  his  dex- 
terity succeeded  in  extricating  himself  with  person- 
al advantage  from  all  thoye  difficulties. 

"  Yet  this  same  Beaumarchais  showed  him- 
self* in  the  revolution,  as  inexperienced  as  a  child, 
and  as  timid  as  a  German  closet-scholar.  He  cou- 
tracted  to  furnish  weapons  to  the  revolutionary 
government,  and  not  only  lost  his  money,  but  was 
near  losing  his  head  into  the  bargain.  Formeriy, 
he  had  to  deal  with  the  ministers  of  an  absolute 
monarchy.  The  doors  of  great  men^s  cabinets 
open  and  close  softly  and  easily  to  him  who  knows 
how  to  oil  the  locks  and  hinges.  Afterwards, 
Beaumarchais  had  to  do  with  honest,  in  other 
words,  with  dangerous  people ;  he  had  not  learned 
to  make  the  distinction,  and  accordingly  he  was 
mined. 

"  It  was  reported  that  he  was  buying  up  arms 
in  foreign  countries,  and  he  fell  under  suspicion  of 
doing  this  for  the  enemy  ;  the  rumor  spread  among 
the  people.  One  night  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Fanxbourgs,  hot  for  vengeance,  stormed  his  house ; 
they  raised  the  cry  that  weapons  were  concealed 
within.  Beaumarchais  fled  in  mortal  fear.  The 
whole  house  was  turned  insid«  out,  the  earth  of  the 
garden  was  dug  into  pits,  nothing  was  found.  The 
women  of  St.  Anloine  were  the  most  extravagant 
in  their  rage.  Tliese  have  often  been  called  the 
furies  of  the  revolution ;  they  were  not  so ;  they 
were  the  avenging  furies  of  the  monarchy  ;  they 
followed  upon  the  heels  of  the  sin.  The  enemies 
of  freedom  would  be  glad  to  make  the  punishment 
appear  to  be  tbe  crime. 
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«  The  trembling  eeiraiite  of  Beanmarchait  had 
remained  in  the  hooae,  and  were  able  afterwards 
to  relate  to  their  master  all  that  happened.  In 
that  rich  and  full  hooee,  nothing  was  taken ;  not 
even  the  yaloe  of  a  penny.  Not  a  glass  of  wine 
was  tasted ;  the  crowd,  hot  with  rage,  quenched 
their  thirst  with  water.  The  ragged  fellow  who 
led  the  mob,  declared  that  the  first  of  his  followers 
who  touched  anything  diould  be  cut  down.  A 
woman,  who  had  broken  off  a  pink  in  the  garden, 
got  thirty  boxes  on  the  ear,  and  was  near  being 
drowned  tn  a  fountain.  When  Beaumarchais 
came  back  to  his  house  next  morning,  he  was  as- 
tonished to  find  again  all  his  treasures.  He  was 
astoniflhed — so  little  did  he  understand  the  revolu- 
tion,  he  who  had  himself  labored  for  thirty  years  to 
produce  it. 

*<  He  died  in  1799,  in  his  seventieth  year,  his 
powers  of  body  and  mind  not  yet  weakened  by 
age ;  he  had  only  lost  his  cheerfulness.  A  friend 
who  had  seen  him  a  few  houis  before  his  death, 
with  not  the  slightest  sign  of  ill-health  about  him, 
ezpreases  the  opinion  that  his  end  was  voluntary. 
Beaumarchais  said  to  him  in  dying,  '  I  am  no 
longer  curious.'  And  in  the  house  where  all  this 
happened,  where  lived  such  a  world  of  life,  they 
now  sell  kitchen-salt" 

In  the  next  letter,  after  giving  an  account  of 
the  extreme  difficulty  which  Beaumarchais  found 
in  bringing  his  comedy  upon  the  stage,  on  account 
of  the  unwillmgness  of  the  court  to  allow  its  per- 
formance, B(ime  proceeds  thus : 

**  The  objection  made,  or  the  pretext  employed, 
was  less  the  political  tendency  of  the  comedy  than 
its  licentiousness  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  So 
judged  the  frivolous  Frenchmen.  But  a  Northern 
Prince,  then  in  Paris,  of  that  grave,  teutonic,  aris- 
tocratic nature,  which  is  too  well-tempered  m  all 
the  virtues  even  to  Ml  the  breath  of  a  licentious 


found  oat  immediately  the  real  point  of 
danger.  The  King  of  Sweden,  who  saw  the 
play,  said  to  Marie  Antoinette,  '  Thk  comedy  is 
not  indecent,  but  insolent.*  He  alluded  to  the 
boldness  with  which  the  weaknesses  of  govern- 
ments, and  of  the  nobility,  were  ridiculed  in  the 
piece. 

"  The  wise  Prince  judged  rightly.  Six  years 
afterwards  he  was  taught,  in  his  own  country,  to 
know  and  prixe  the  modesty  of  the  nobOity,  as 
contrasted  with  the  insolence  of  the  plebeian  class. 
In  a  madced  ball,  held  at  his  court,  amidit  the  in- 
toxications of  joyous  music,  amidst  dance,  and  jest, 
and  laughter,  and  clouds  of  vapor  from  the  punch 
bowl,  Gustavus  III.  fell,  murdered  by  the  hands 
of  his  faithful  nobility,  the  enemies  of  insdence. 
Poison,  the  dagger,  the  ball,  and  the  coed,  are  truly 
more  modest  ways  of  setting  a  government  right 
than  the  monologues  of  Figaro.  Henry  IV.,  Gus- 
tavus IIL,  Paul  I.,  died  by  the  hands  of  noUe  as- 
saasins  ;  there  is  scarce  a  land  which  has  not  had 
a  Prince,  who  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  nobility,  or  the  priesthood.  But  these  are 
not  *  fatal  days  forever  to  be  deplored,'  (as  the 
French  Chamber  of  Peers  call  the  day  on  which 
Louis  XVI.  was  beheaded,)  which  ever,  at  their 
annual  return,  are  to  be  solemnixed  with  nKraming 
and  penance.  When  the  nobility  and  priesthood 
asmssinate  a  King,  it  is  the  deed  of  honorable 
judges ;  but  when,  as  has  twice  happened  after  the 
patient  endurance  of  a  thousand  years,  a  people 
sits  in  judgment  on  its  king,  a  foul  murder  is  done, 
and  the  *  fatal  day  is  forever  to  be  deplored.' " 

On  looking  over  the  samples  I  have  given  of 
B&me's  lettefi,  I  find  that  somehow  I  have  taken 
some  of  the  gravest  passages.  They  give  an  idea, 
however,  of  the  union  of  a  pla3rful  fancy  with  pro- 
found earnestness  which  is  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  work. 


CHARITY. 


OCBAxrrr!  the  vital  air  of  beaven, 

Hm  very  llfb  of  all  who  dwell  in  blia! 

Thou  to  that  world  its  bleaed  light  liasC  givei^ 

Wbeo  wilt  thou  reign  as  perfectly  in  thist 

Oonic  to  our  boaoraa, — to  our  fenet  come, — 

Bold  tn  our  aoub  an  undivided  away; 

Make  our  dark  ■pirits  thine  eternal  home, 

Bright  with  thy  preaence  as  the  realma  of  day. 

Bbed  thy  sweet  beams  o'er  all  the  earth  abioad, 

To  rouse,  enlighten,  elevate  and  soothe ; 

Warm  grfef*s  bleak  dwelling  with  the  HnOe  of  Go^ 

And  cheer  ita  darknesi  with  the  blaze  of  truth. 

Scatter  the  shades  of  selflshnesB  and  sin, 

And  jioor  heaven's  noonday  sun,  thine  own  eflhlgeDee,  lik 
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THE   HARD   WINTER. 


BT    THB    BDITOB. 


tt  k  u  common  myiog,  ttet  "one  half  tbe  world  does 
MC  know  how  the  other  half  Uvea;**  but  tt  ia  a  aaying 
which  can  be  midentood  only  bftboae  who  do  know.  To 
faeibe  oceopant  of  a  comihrtaUe  city-bome,  wiB  never  give 
ooe  an  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  dweUera  in  the  fiir 
coontry,  where  everything  depends  directly  upon  the  opera- 
tioQf  of  nature  in  their  aeaann.  and  no  proriaion  ia  or  can 
be  made— no  reeervoir  provided— for  contingencies  which 
aftct  the  very  sources  c€  life.  We  hear  of  Aimine  in  Iro- 
kmd,  and  our  biood  curdles ;  can  we  believe  that  even  in 
our  own  tpnming  land  a  shadow  of  that  flunine  sometimes 
arisesl  Where  everything  that  comfort  craves  is  brought 
to  our  doom,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  distance  is  in 
lome  cases  almost  insurmountable,  even  under  tbe  spur  of 
banger;  that  when  food  is  within  a  few  mUes  of  us,  we 
can  even  suflfer  ftom  want !  But  many  a  Western  settler 
can  lestiiy  bow  poasiUe  it  is  to  be  hungry  with  money  in 
one't  purse,  and  to  aee  the  cattle  dying  of  want  while  the 
necenaries  of  their  life  are  to  be  found  in  the  next  town ! 
Indeed,  in  tlie  newer  districts  of  the  Western  country,  an 
aneoiimion  degree  of  forethought  and  exertion  Is  required  lo 
•ecore  a  family  against  accklental  scarcity,  even  where 
BMans  are  amirie.  We  have  known  a  hoinehold  accustom- 
ed to  aD  tbe  luxury  that  bek>iiga  to  the  high  places  of  the 
eanh,  after  having  been  reduced  to  Indian  meal  as  »oU 
nbsistenee  for  a  Ibll  month,  hail  tbe  comii^  of  a  bushel  of 
potatoes  as  a  treat ! 

Deep  snows — kMig  drought— freshets— a  broken  bridge 
—a  mardi  overflowed — a  mill-dam  broken — either  of 
tbese  wiO  be,  in  some  conjunctures,  enough  to  cause  in- 
eonvenience,  if  not  distress.  Large  stcxes  of  provisions 
are  impracticable,  on  many  accounts.  Money  is  scarce ; 
nnSi,  bang  few,  cannot  grind  fest  enough ;  houaea  are 
■Ball,  and  aflbrd  but  btUe  storage ;  business  presses,  and 
kadi  to  prociastinatiQiL  All  the  circumstances  and  habits 
of  tbe  CDUJtfry  are  adverse  to  that  quiet  regularity  and  fore- 
east  which  a  state  of  struggle  with  difllculties  requires.  The 
renkis  a  dqwudance  upon  expedients,  aknost amounting  to 
reddnsness!  The  only  good  that  comes  <tf  it,  is  a  certain 
botberlineaB,  the  fruit  of  similar  experience.  The  habit  of 
borrowing  becomes  second  nature ;  and  if  the  halHt<^  lend- 
iBf  ii  more  difficult  to  learn,  it  te  yet  acquired  to  a  com- 
oeadaUe  degree;  in  time.  Wo  to  the  fastidious !  lliey 
bare  nothing  to  do  at  the  West!    They  roust  fly  or  die ! 

One  of  the  moat  prominent  of  our  Western  recoDectfona, 
i>  ihe  **  hard  whiter,**  with  the  thought  of  which  we  began  our 
arjde.  it  succeeded  a  kmg  droug^  and  it  was  snowlees, 
Btfaat  the  graaa  was  aO  dry  ere  it  was  cut,  and  the  streams 
ndoeed  to  akooat  nothing,  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 
^erythiDgwaaseaite  formanand  beast,  but  upon  the  poor 
caUetbedistreeB  fen  moat  heavily.  Tbe  scarcity  had  been 
iB  sone  degree  ftxeseen,  and  great  numben  were  slai^hter- 


ed  late  in  tbe  autumn ;  but  the  lack  of  snow  aupeivenlBg 
upon  a  dry  snO,  soon  added  the  tormenta  of  thirst  to  tbt 
pangs  of  hunger.  WeOs  became  dry;  streaina  in  soma 
caaes  disappeared,  and  in  many  instances  cattle  were  driven 
mOes  to  water.  The  poor  product  of  tbe  douifleas  summer 
aftmled  but  little  nourishment,  so  that  every  day  brought  a 
dlroinutioo  of  strength ;  and  many  died  of  thint  because 
starvatkm  had  dis^iled  them  fhmi  making  a  journey  m  order 
to  drink.  As  the  winter  advanced,  the  prospect  grew  darker 
and  darker.  The  poor  man^s  single  eow,  so  important  to  the 
comfort  and  even  the  life  of  hia  femily,  after  ceadng  to 
yield  her  milk,  drooped  and  died  in  spite  of  aB  his  eflbrta. 
The  oxen,  often  tbe  Western  fermer's  most  valuable  poa- 
seasfon,  wasted  away,  until  it  became  a  mercy  to  kiU  them, 
though  their  flesh  couki  not  be  eaten.  The  only  traflte  of 
the  district,  for  a  time,  was  the  sale  of  hidea;  and  flour  had 
become  so  scarce  and  dear  from  the  stopping  of  the  mills, 
that  the  pittance  realized  on  the  poor  remains  of  the  cattle 
that  had  helped  raise  the  grain,  would  hanUy  buy  a  week's 
bread !  People  who  had  money,  and  storehouses,  and  bams, 
were  yet  obliged,  in  some  instances,  to  send  men  and  horses 
twenty  miles  for  a  trifling  amount  of  fodder.  The  straw- 
covering  of  the  ehods  was  all  pulled  off*  and  eaten,  and  it 
was  not  uncommon  for  men  to  be  all  day  employed  in  cut- 
ting down  young  mai^  in  the  woods,  that  their  cattk)  might 
browse  upon  tbe  tender  branchea.  Tbe  general  sadness  was 
indescribable,  for  what  touches  the  fermer's  cattle  touchea 
hia  life. 

In  Bome  countriea,  mich  a  season  as  this  must  have 
been  foUowed  by  a  femine  like  that  of  Ireland ;  but  with 
reaources  mich  as  ours,  the  sniles  of  spring  soon  caused 
the  distress  of  winter  to  be  forgotten.  Neighbors,  fkeab 
ftom  tbe  lessons  of  common  distress,  helped  each  other 
heaitily;  and  an  ear|y  and  moist  spring  revived  the  hopes, 
and  encouraged  the  eflbrta  of  all. 

One  incident  worthy  of  record  was  brought  forth  by 
this  time  of  trouble.  During  the  period  of  the  rtoppage  of 
an  accsaslMc  mins,  the  lack  of  bread  threatened  to  drive 
the  poorer  aettlers  to  despair.  Those  who  couU  go  or 
aend  to  the  next  large  village,  couM  obtain  something  for 
themselves,  but  coukl  hardly  venture  to  share  very  liber- 
aUy  with  others ;  since  a  serious,  though  vague  fear  of 
still  worse  times  to  come,  weighed  upon  even  the  better 
feelings.  At  this  crisis,  a  man  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, who  had  a  large  stock  of  flour  on  band,  guve  out 
that  he  wonU  seU  it  otUy  to  the  pear,  in  small  quantities 
and  at  no  advance  of  price ;  and  disposed  in  this  way  of 
his  whole  stock.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  can  sit 
down  contented  in  the  midst  of  starvation,  quieting  the 
feithftil  suimnons  of  conscience  with  stale  maxims  of 
political  economy.  Be  bis  name  Messed,  though  we  dare 
not  mention  it  here ! 
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We  knew  we  were  parting  for-ever;    We  knew  time  coukl  never  restore    The  bonds  we  were  destined 
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Wfl        knew  our  bett  joya  had  be«n  tailed^        We  knew  we  couU  never  wend 
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To  the    fountain  wbo«e  fVeahneM  was  waated        In  the      «ndi  of  Ufe'f  o    -    Ter  -  pan 
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II. 

Am  tbe  maiden  in  eMn  ftory 

Anointed  ber  kmg  cheated  eyea, 
And  beheld  that  all  fhiry-laiid  gtory 

Was  Manhood  in  glittering  guiae. 
Bo  we  now  with  aoul  diaenrhantfid. 

Oar  brief  dream  of  paaaion  may  aee, 
But  alaa!  by  its  menioriea  haunted. 

We  weep  fhxn  ita  thrall  to  be  firae 
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This  sweel  stoiy  made  iti  appearance  among  ua  at  the 
very  eeaaon  with  which  it  is  in  hannoay — that  at  which 
the  nanative  opens,  and  with  wboae  iDflueoea  the  soul  of 
the  poet  seems  to  have  been  fined  as  be  wrote.    We 
tals  caU  it  Indian  Summer ;  hear  the  seer : 

**  That  bMttSiAiI  MMOo 
Called  bj  the  piow  Acadiaa  petMnU  the  Sammer  of  All  Satnts  i 
Filled  waa  tbe  air  with  a  draatqy  and  mapcal  U^t;  and  the  laadacape 
Lay  aa  if  Itew  created  in  aQ  the  fraahneea  of  childhood. 
Peace  ■eiBied  to  rwga  upon  earth,  and  the  raatleta  beait  of  the  ocean 
Waa  for  a  moment  coaatded.    AU  lounda  were  in  hannoay  blended. 
Vokea  of  children  at  pbty,  the  crowing  of  cocka  in  the  &nn-yarda. 
Whir  of  wfaigs  ia  the  droway  air,  and  the  cooinf  of  p^eona. 
All  wrre  anbdued  and  low  aa  the  Bvannora  of  1ot«,  and  the  great  am 
Looked  with  the  eye  of  love  throng  the  foldcn  rapon  arooad  him; 
While  arrayed  ia  ila  robeeol  roaaatandacarletaadyeOow, 
Bright  with  the  aheen  of  the  dew,  aach  ^lilteiiag  tree  of  the  fbcaat 
Fkahed  like  the  plane-tree  the  Peraiaa  adonwd  with  maotlea  and  jewels'* 

The  poem  is  a  series  of  deUcious  lectures  dissolving 
views— melting  one  into  the  other  with  such  exquisite  gm- 
dation,  that  at  the  end  we  seem  to  have  had  unroUod  be- 
fbre  us  a  length  of  silken  tissue,  painted  with  a  suecessioa 
.of  scenes  both  Italian  and  Flemish,  all  lighted  ftom  8un-«et 
aUea,  and  rich  with  golden  base.    Here  is  a  flemish  speci- 


**  la-doota,  wami  by  the  wide-naouthed  ireplaoe,  id^  the  &i»or 

Sat  in  kia  aftow-chair,  and  watdMd  bow  the  flamM  aad  the  aanke- 


Strag^  tBfKher  fce  feea  in  a  burafa^dly.    BchiadUn, 
Noddi^  and  BoekiiV  alo^  the  wall,  with  faataraa  fcnAMlic 
Darted  hie  own  hoge  ahadow,  and  vanidied  away  iate  daiiaeM. 
Facea  choMity  carred  in  oak,  ou  Ae  back  of  hie  arm-chair 
Laoghed  in  the  fljckeriiic  ll^t.  end  the  pewter  plaitaa  on  the  dreaaar 
Canght  and  raOected  the  fame,  aa  ahieUa  of  axmiea  the  awahina 
Fragiaeiita  of  aoi^  the  old  man  aai^  and  carob  of  Chriataaaa, 
Such  m  at  bone,  in  the  oMen  tine,  hie  fidhen  beflm  him 
Smag  ia  their  Nonnan  orcharda  and  bright  Bnrgoadiaa  ^iueyarta. 
Cloee  at  her  lhther*a  aide  waa  the  gentle  XTaagalfao  aaaied, 
^inah^  flax  for  tha  loom,  that  Btood  ia  Um  coraar  behind  her.** 

The  atmosphere  of  the  next  is  Italian : 

**  Not  far  withdrawn  from  theee,  by  the  dderpreaa  and  the  bee-hiraa, 
Hichaal  the  fiddler  waa  phved,  with  the  pyart  of  hearta  and  of  waiftr 

eoata. 
SImdow  and  Ggbt  from  the  leavee  abematdy  phyed  on  hia  aaow-wbite 
Hair,  aa  it  waved  in  Um  wind;  and  the  jolly  face  of  tiie  fiddler 
Glowed  like  a  liTiag  coal  whea  the  aahea  are  blown  from  the  emban. 
<My  tbe  old  nan  eang  to  the  Tibraat  aoond  of  hia  fiddlet 
Aad  aaon  with  wooden  aboee  beat  time  to  tbe  miuie 
Merrily ;  merrfly  whiried  the  wbeeb  of  the  dinyii^  dance. 
Under  the  orchard-traea  and  down  tbe  path  to  the  meadowa; 
Old  folk  and  yoong  tofathttf,  and  chiUren  niagled  amoi«  them." 

But  pictures  are  not  aD.    Those  appealing  touches,  those 
hints  at  deep  truths,  in  which  Mr.  LongfbUow  detigfats,  arc 
abundantly  scattered  through  the  oamuive.    Here  is  one : 
**  Gooe  waa  the  gbw  from  hio  cbe^  and  the  fire  from  bn  eye,  and  bia 


Heanaraeemed  with  the  wagbt  of  the  weary  1 
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Batwithaamibaa 

»«a*wy  werA  ofim^mrmmt  whm  iwrA  ^  eai/W>  aaaUMMC" 

And  another,  most  beautiAd: 

**  Tafa  aot  of  wasted  afcctioa,  aiectioa  never  waa  waaled  ) 
If  it  eanch  not  ttie  heart  of  another,  iu  waten,  rataraiag 
Back  to  their  cpriD^  like  tbe  rain,  ahal  fin  them  fi 
That  which  tbe  fountain  aanda  forth  letnnia  again  to  the  1 
Patieaee;  arompliah  Uiy  hbor,  accompbda  the  worii  of  albetMa! 
Sorrow  aad  ailence  are  atnn«,  and  patient  eodoraace  b  godlfae.** 

The  moral  is  a  high  one— most  delicately  wrought  out, 
and  the  story  is  evolved  with  such  artistic  skill,  that  althou^ 
it  keeps  us  trembling  on  the  verge  of  tears  throu^iout,  it  is 
not  until  the  last  line  tlat  tliey  rushforth  unbidden. 

After  an  this  we  are  not  in  the  mood  to  Judge  very  criti- 
cally (^hexameters.  Wehave  read  thepoem  twice  through, 
and  it  leaves  a  sweet  echo— of  that  we  are  sure,  though  it 
has  some  defective  lines— defective  in  measure,  we  meao-^ 
as  weO  as  a  good  many  prosaic  ones.  But  we  will  leave  it 
to  somebody  else  to  puO  the  rose  to  pieces  and  discoune 
bocanically  upon  it 

Thb  Roxan  TKArros— a  troe  Tale  of  the  Republic.  A 
Historical  Romance.  By  Henry  William  Herbert,  au- 
thor of  Marmadnke  Wyvil,  Cromwell,  The  BroChec% 
etc    Mw-Ttrk :  Wm.  Tkytor  k.  Cou 

This  Dovel  of  Mr.  Hertwt's  is  very  highly  t^mmMAmA 
by  scholars  as  well  as  conunon  readera;  its  classical  acci»- 
racy  being  asstriking  as  its  story  is  interesting.  It  has  seve- 
ral scenes  which  merit  the  epithet  *powerftil,*  and  some  de- 
scripti(ms  which  impress  themselves  upon  the  reada*s  mlad 
with  the  force  of  nature. 

CatUine  is  rather  a  mek>^rBmatic  hero ;  and  the  female 
character*— one  of  them  particularly,  in  somewhat  the  same 
vein.  Tbe  work  has  been  recommended  as  good  readily  for 
young  people  who  are  studying  Roman  histoiy;  and  we 
think  a  very  little  pruning  woukl  make  it  such. 

Tqs  Ihman  in  bis  Wiowax;  oa,  CHAJUcraaisncs  or 
TBB  Ran  Racb  or  AiiBaicA.  By  H.  R.  Schoolcraft. 
^c»-Tork :  W.  H.  Graham,  Tribune  Buildii«BL 

We  need  hardly  say  this  book  is  what  it  pretendi  to  be. 
Twenty-flix  years*  intimMe  acquaintance  with  the  red  peo- 
ple has  not  been  wasted  by  Mr.  SchoolcrBft.  AO  his  tafts 
about  them  are  interesting;  but  the  present  volume, — which 
we  wouki  g^diy  transform  into  a  handsome,  fiUr-feced,  lu- 
cid octavo, — includes  a  greater  variety,  and  of  matter  mors 
within  the  fiehl  of  the  general  reader,  than  any  we  have  yet 


Tbb  Lite  or  HsmiT  tbe  Fouetb.  Kno  or  Feahcb  Aim 
Navarrk.  By  G.  p.  R.  James,  Esq.  AVi^  Fsr* :  Har- 
per fc  Brothers. 

The  four  numbers  which  make  up  this  work  are  now 
completed,  and  we  have  a  history  of  great  interert  and 
vigor — minute  witliout  being  tedious,  and  valuable  both  for 
Its  niaterial  and  its  style.  Some  of  Mr.  James's  novels  are 
a  littJe  prmsy,  but  be  has  nut  cut  all  the  poetry  out  of  his 
history. 
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A  Xaxbarvb  or  am  Extumutokt  Vimt  to  bach  or  rwM 
CntmjLM  Qxns  or  Odxa,  aid  io  thb  Xslahm  or 
Bom  Eora  axs  CinwAX.  Qjr  tbt  B«r.G«org«  Smith, 
MJL.  of  Ma^Wen  Bd»  Qxibcd,  and  lite  MiiiiQOBnr  in 
Widi nniBBOW «i«mrii«L   AW-r«hk:H»- 


i  and  Meneo  tad  fldr  to  dirUe  the  pobUc  attenlioa 
We  have  books  about  them  both,  wntten  by  exploren,  and 
lU  of  the  reiyihiiVB  that  atiike  a  stranger.  For  our  own 
part,  we  She  flfst  impnaidons;  they  are  more  racy,  and 
BBhe  a  livelier  book  than  the  akmer  thougbts  of  after 
feaz&  The  Ber.  author  was  sent  out  by  a  Missionary 
Society,  bat  with  libexal  instroctions,  indnding  the  exptora- 
Qoaoraomuchaf  tbeeoontry  asmjgfat  be  acce8sU)te,  and 
iaSicxDataoD  on  whatever  might  aflbrd  an  insight  into  tlie 
iiMiilKiiiiis  and  cfaaiacter  of  the  Chinese.  The  result  is 
analy  valuable  book. 

lAsmowrs  roK  CmuHtx:*.    Edited  by  L.  Bfaria  Child.  A>v- 
r&rk:  a  a  Ftancis  fc  Co.,  353  Broadway. 

O!  gaUen  dqrs  of  youth— when  crystal  palaces,  and 
boaiB  thacmO  of  themselves,  and  bona  and  eagles  that  talk 
and  fed  humanly,  and  beneficent  fiiiries  who  use  their 
golden  wands  oidy  to  produce  wonders  of  happiness, — are 
al  believaUe;  when  indeed  the  only  thing  in  which  we 
caoMt  believe  is  impossibOity !  How  hard  it  wouU  be  to 
fcd  that  we  bad  parted  with  you.  if  it  were  not  that  years 
hraig, — or  may  bring,  —  something  even  better,  in  your 
liaoe: 
These  sweet  little  &iry  stories  have,  beyond  mere  pre- 
,  ttie  Anther  intent  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that 
ifeaner;  on  which  we  must  depend  for  the  sun- 
rafter  ftiry-days  are  gcaie.  They  are  AiD  of  a 
\  of  a  ddicatdy-Jiinted  gnod  purpose;  of  Chris- 
,  and  cheerftd  wisdom.  They  are  told  with 
,  and  In  the  purest  giaxon  English.  We  rosy 
that  there  is  not  a  difficult  word  hi  the 
.  Ch3d*s  spirMng  has  been  done  not  only  gently, 
We  can  see  her  everywhere.  She  says 
[  ibe  had  written  the  stories ;  we  say  they  are 
i«B  she  oooU  write.  The  reader  will  agree  with 
l.«e  teO  him  what  she  says  in  the  prefhoe : 

,  or  the  Vase  of  Golden  Water,  eyesight  is  re- 
i  by  ficst  carrying  a  w^  of  light  aO  round  the 
1b  the  Crystal  Palace,  whoever  hopefhUy  plants 
t  or  tenderijr  feeds  binds,  helps  some  other  soul,  who 
tasagied  woods,  is  seeUng  for  the  palace.  little 
Geitnrie  finds  no  X>y  wfaHe  she  roams  about  merely  to 
aanse  herself;  but  when  she  keeps  diligently  at  work,  the 
spiBoi^'Whed  becomes  musical ;  and  when  she  persuades 
aB  (he  people  to  do  their  share  of  the  spinning,  there  re- 
BsaiB  oo  poor  women  dnit  up  in  dark  huts,  and  sentenced 
to  truirtiil  lofl.  Thus  does  the  spirit  of  hopef\il  progress 
d^ne  itadf  through  aO  departments  of  literature,  and  even 
(he  ftiiy-waad  points  to  a  happier  state  of  society.** 

TUs  is  Mr&  ChikTs  own  best  vein. 

Hn  embdUshments  of  the  vohmie  are  uncommonly  taste- 
ftd  and  wd  executed.  Twenty-eight  original  sketches,  en- 
gnvodoD  wood  by  one  of  our  best  artists  in  that  hne,  add 
whatevia  can  be  added  to  the  suggestiveness  of  the  stories 


By  N.  Parker  Willis.     PhUadelpkia:  Carey  k, 
Bart.    AVw-  Tork :  Wiley  tc  Putnam. 
We  may  hope  it  is  a  good  sign  for  the  age  when  our 
poos  who  have  estaUished  thenwelves  in  the  common 


heart,  are  sought  out  to  be  Oustrated  by  aO  that  art  can 
eontributo  tai  the  way  of  giaeefhl  and  sugffMtive  pictures, 
rich  Uading,  and  eaqulsito  typography.  Bryant,  Ualksck, 
Longi^Dow,  and  aow  WiOiB,  have  been  selected  for  this 
honor;  and  the  selectkm  has  been  made  by  the  pubhc,  not 
by  the  publishers.  The  latter  only  fbDow  unmistakable  hi- 
dicatloos  of  prefbrence,  and  lend  their  means  and  taste  to 
the  canying  out  of  the  kiea.  The  people  of  this  country 
have  always  knred  Winis*s  poetry,  and  in  ttspresem  elegant 
dress  it  wiO  doubtless  fhid  Its  way  into  half  the  pariors  in 
the  land.  The  author  tolls  us  in  his  prefhce,  that  his  own 
taste  woukl  have  prompted  the  rejection  of  some  of  the 
pieces  in  tlie  present  very  complete  collection,  but  for 
their  bold  on  poputer  ftvor;  but  we  must  take  leave  to 
ten  him  that  he  would  have  made  a  very  great  mistake 
bad  he  omitted  any.  Authors  are  by  no  means  necessarily 
the  best  judges  of  their  own  works.  Indeed,  we  are  not  sure 
if;  when  the  real  worth  tmd  meaning  of  poetry  is  fully  un- 
derstood, the  roost  uncultivated  judges  will  ont  be  preferred 
to  the  fastidious.  Why  is  it  that  the  poetical  vigor  of  a 
peofie  invariably  declines  as  the  general  rules  deduced  from 
their  poetry  are  brought  to  greater  perfection  1  It  is  easy  to 
be  too  critical  upon  tliat  which  is  addressed  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  passions.  How  couU  we  relish  the  most  de- 
licious music,  if  somebody  were  at  our  side  discoursing 
all  the  while  most  learnedly  upon  thorough-bass  andcoumer- 
poiml  A  highly-critical  judgment  is  just  such  a  tedious 
friend  at  one's  elbow — forgetting  the  soul  in  the  body ;  melt- 
ing away  the  peari  in  most  distasteful  vinegar — clipping  tlie 
wings  of  all  angels — pouring  the  cold  light  of  common  day 
upon  illusions  in  which  our  life  is  bound  up.  We  couki 
preach  k>ng,  for  we  feel  warmly  on  this  theme ;  but  our 
limits  oblige  us  to  content  ourselves  with  welcoming  Mr. 
Willis  in  his  new  and  gfcvious  havings,  and  entreating 
him  always  to  prefer  BloUdre*s  counsellor  to  any  other,  un- 
less it  be  a  bright  little  chikl— not  fkr  to  seek,  in  his  cose, 
happily. 

Tm  RosK.  Its  Histokt,  PbrraT,  Ctltukc,  amp  Classi- 
ncATioN.  ByS.  B.  Parsons.  JfewTork:  Wiley  & 
Putnam. 

We  regret  that  this  beautifUi  and  reaUy-valuaUe  volume 
dul  not  arrive  while  we  had  room  for  a  notice  worthy  of 
its  claims  to  public  fkvor.  AH  that  romance,  poetry  and 
science  have  endowed  the  rose  with— all  that  phikMo- 
phers  have  found,  and  tovers  Giitcied,  and  ladkss  felt  about 
this  gamer  of  sweet  associations,  is  here  set  forth,  and 
worthily ;  whiki  on  two  shining  pages,  the  beauty  herself  ap- 
pears, fhirly  mirrored,  in  her  most  magnificent  aspect,  and 
only  to  ask  the  frfucking.    We  love  the  book. 


Old  Wins  in  Nkw  Bottles  :  ob,  Spakb  Horas  or  a  Stv- 
DKNT  IN  Pabis.  By  Augustus  Kinsley  Gardner,  M.D 
AVw-  York :  C.  S.  Francis k,  Co.  J^ostim ;  J.  H.  Francis. 

Dr.  Gardner  has  made  a  very  sprightly  and  amushig  book 
out  of  his  Paris  experiences.  Some  objection  may  be  made 
by  the  Ikstidious  to  portions  of  his  recollections,  as  being 
more  frank  than  squeamish.  But  though  he  is  not '  insolent- 
ly nice,  he  is  unexteptkmably  moral,  as  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  penetrate,  and  tell«  us  many  true  things  about  the  city 
of  all  the  earth  for  variety  and  gaiety. 

TaoHsoN^s  Seasons.  With  seventy-seven  Blustrations, 
drawn  by  members  of  the  LoiKton  Etching  Qub,  and 
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engraved  by  E.  Bookbout ;  with  a  Life  of  the  Author, 
by  P.  Murdoch.  D.  D^  F.  R.  8.  Edited  by  Bdtoa 
Corney,  Esq.    jH'ew-  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

This  elegant  edition  of  Thomson  it  a  foc-finiile  of  the 
Fngiif h  one,  even  to  the  rich  blue  of  the  cover,  the  mate- 
rial for  which  was  imported.  It  has  altogether  the  appear- 
ance of  an  English  bonk — paper,  print  and  general  execu- 
tion being  admirable.  The  plateii  were  firal  drawn  on  wood, 
and  printed  from  coi^r  blocks,  formed  by  the  electrotype 
proccM,  which  has  been  found  of  great  advantage  in  print- 
ing. bcBides  the  great  one  of  preserving  the  original 
blocks  and  renewing  tlie  electrotypes ;  thus  forming  per- 
petual security  againkt  inferior  designs. 

Of  the  beauties  of  Thomson's  Seasons  it  is  too  late  to 
speak.  Those  who  have  never  read  them,  cannot  ei^y 
the  landscapes  of  his  country,  and  cannot  be  said  to  be 


acquainted  with  its  Uteratiue.    This  is  a  most  &roraLHe 
opportunity  to  remedy  tuch  a  defect. 

a.fi>aAO  THB  Sailor  axd  Au  B^aA  ahs  thk  Foetv  )la»- 


Aladdin,  or  tAk  WoMDRRfUL  Laxp.    JW^-fsrik  : 
Francis  fc  Ca 
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A  critical  notice  of  these  two  books  would  be  preposCrr- 
ous ;  but  how  they  do  recall  other  days,  when  we  beat  ia 
transport  ovqt  their  (kscinating  pages !  We  suppose  yotm^ 
people  now  a-days  have  the  same  feeling  of  *  cooTeyaace ;  • 
they  are  carried  through  the  scenes  of  magic  and  marrd ! 
Well,  here  they  are  in  time  for  ChristniBf,  renewed  and  pro- 
duced in  a  modem  form,  yet  retaining  all  their  original  chamH, 
with  the  advantage  of  handsome  print,  new  ambelliahmeiiKs. 
and  fonciAiI  binding. 


EDITORIAL    MISCELLANY. 


Jamjary.— Taking  tin»e  by  the  forelock  is  not  the 
best  way  of  getting  a  good  look  at  his  face.  Writing  proa- 
pectively  of  January — a  whole  montii  in  advance — we  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  show  "  the  age  and  body  of  the  lime, 
its  form  and  pressure.**  In  the  okten  time,  it  might  have 
been  safe  to  make  experience  the  basis  of  prophecy ;  now, 
we  caimot  even  guess  what  will  be  the  new  wonder 
of  another  day.  A  month  ahead!  Why,  before  January 
is  here,  with  its  snows  and  (brs  and  boUday  parties,  a  star 

may  be  discovered  that  will  eclipse  even  Miss ;  a  baUoon 

invented  that  will  soar  ftom  the  Battery  to  Union  Square 

every  ten  minutes,  making  Mrs. bite  her  lips  with 

vexation,  as  she  sits  in  her  new  carriage,  which  was  to 
surpan  every  thing;  Professor  .^gassit,  in  his  researches 
among  the  anhnakule,  may  show  up  the  natural  history 
of  the  Exclusive,  with  such  mmutencss,  that  no  hidlvidual 
of  the  species,  male  or  femak*,  shall  hereafter  pretend  to 
the  possession  of  heart  or  brains. 

In  default  of  any  of  these  wonders  of  science,  we  take 
advantage  of  the  signs  of  the  times  to  venture  a  few  predic- 
tions. In  1849,  the  enormous  disproportion  of  wealth  be- 
tween man  and  man,  and  chiss  and  class,  shaO  be  brklged 
over  in  the  only  effectual  way — by  the  voluntary  gene- 
rosity and  kindness  of  the  rich ;  people  shaD  no  k>nger  have 
any  poor  relatkins ;  poor  seamstresses  shaO  obtain  comfor- 
table incomes,  through  a  general  rosohition  among  their  em- 
pk>>-cni  to  give  them  a  due  prwpsrftM  of  the  proau  which 
spring  from  their  labor ;  and  tn  general,  those  who  d»  Uu 
nark  shall  have  their  AiU' share  of  the  goods  of  life. 

In  the  intercourse  of  society,  the  great  object  of  conver- 
MMinn  shall  be  the  expression  of  rtnt  sentiments,  and  the 
ei^yment  of  r«s/  sympathy ;  the  motive  of  social  gatherings, 
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tlie  rulti\'aiion  of  kind,  liberal  and  genial  feefii^i,  sad 
not  tlie  exhibition  of  fine  ckMhes  and  furniture;  the 
choice  of  companions  depend  more  upon  worth,  c«hjv«- 
tion  and  accompUshroenU  than  upon  a  oaksulaiioB  of  4d1- 
lara  and  cents.  Books  shall  be  ivad  for  instnictiMi  and 
amusement ;  music  heard  for  the  delight  and  exahaxkm  of 
the  soul. — But  we  are  warned  that  our  vaticinationa  ai« 
spreading  over  too  much  paper,  and  we  must  save  the  rsM 
of  our  hai^y  dreams  for  next  month 

Corrc8TO!<dr!«ts. — Among  our  correwpondeats  are  doobt- 
less  many  people  of  comparative,  if  not  absolute  leisure  ; 
young  people,  perhaps,  who  have  not  yet  assirmrd  the  se- 
rious burdens  of  life,  or  older  ones,  who  have  laid  them 
asUe.  These  do  not  scruple  to  press  for 'immediate*  replies 
to  the  most  trifling  communicatioos ;  to  expect  instaal  atten- 
tion to  their  contributions ;  sending  an  article  on  gatnpjay. 
perhaps,  and  desiring,  "if  convenient,**  a  decided  anvwer 
on  Monday  morning.  We  shouU  like  to  give  aO  sach 
ultra  mundane  correspondents  one  peep  at  our  aaaeiiim, 
pigeonholes  and  all.  provided  we  could  ofler  at  the  aaaie 
time  a  correct  view  of  the  interior  of  the  head  editorial  and  its 
remnant  of  brain.  We  shouM  plume  ouisehres  oa  perform- 
ing an  act  of  kindness  to  the  whole  ftatemity,  since  all  editors 
have  the  mortifying  experience  of  requiidttons  which  they 
find  it  impossible  to  meet,  and  reproaches  which  ttey  are 
rehictant  to  repel  For  the  present,  we  must  coateac  our- 
selves with  promising  to  make  up  our  delinqueaciea  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  beginning  the  new  year  with  a 
diligent  reading  up,  which  shall  result  in  a  whole  crop  t€ 
leltera,  explanatorv.  apologetic  or  critical,  lu  our 
friends 
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SHAWANGUNK   MOUNTAIN. 


BT     ALFRKD    B.    BTBKBT. 


beantifiil  meadows,  spreading  woods  and  splendid 
^fflunits.  It  riaoB  at  the  Delaware  River,  thnist- 
ing  out  its  pointed  toe  like  a  darueuse,  so  as  to 
touch  the  eddying  watcn;   thence  it  launches 

▼OL.   U.      KO.  II. 


away,  leaping  up  and  sinking  down,  and  undu- 
lating forward  (at  some  thirty  or  forty  leagues, 
in  the  boldest  manner,  until  it  comes  in  full  sight 
of  the  magnificent  Catskills,  bounding  up  glo- 
riously, height  after  height,  near  the  Dutch  vil- 
lage of  Kingston,  (a  quaint,  beautiful  little  place, 
that-  looks,  with  its  grass-grown  streets  and 
mossy  houses,  as  if  it  were  winking  and  nodding 
in  a  confirmed  drowsiness  ;)  and  then,  as  if  struck 
aghast,  it  betakes  itself,  with  a  succession  of  curt- 
seys, each  lower  than  the  last,  off  the  stage. 

It  ramparts  the  eastern  entrance  of  Sullivan 
county ;  overlooking  the  smiling  plains  of  Orange, 
and  forming,  on  its  western  side,  one  of  the  walls 
of  Mamakating  Hollow  ;  the  **  Barrens,"  a  range 
of  high  hills,  being  the  other  wall. 

Upon  this  mountain  are  two  beautiful  views. 
We  will  suppose  it  to  be  about  sunset.  You  are 
climbing  the  ascent  by  the  steep,  crooked,  but 
wide  and  well-built  turnpike.  Every  now  and 
then,  if  you  turn  your  head,  delicious  fragments 
of  rich  scenery  will  strike  your  eye— a  roof  or  two 
— a  spire — a  stretch  of  meadow,  with  silver 
curves  of  running  water.  Higher  you  ascend  ; 
and  turning,  broader  prospects  spread  out  to 
your  sight,  until,  arriving  at  the  first  and  highest 
summit,  you  pause  and  look  back.  Upon  each 
side  of  you  are  the  oakeu  woods  of  the  mountain, 
their  tops  gilded  with  the  mellow  sun.  Beyond, 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  to  the  faint  blue 
waving  line  that  proclaims  the  Hudson  hills,  is  a 
landscape  as  glowing  and  lovely  as  ever  blessed 
the  eye,  and  gave  a  shock  of  pleasure  to  the  heart. 
There  lies  the  beautiful  village  of  Bloomingburgh, 
with  its  roofs,  its  steeples  and  its  rows  of  poplars ; 
4  49 
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thence  extend,  leagrue  upon  league  of  meadow, 
and  pasture,  and  grain.field,  and  clustered  woodland, 
•miling  in  all  the  witchery  of  thoee  long-reaching 
black  shadows — vistas  of  soft,  rosy  light— dappled 
spaces  and  flashing  gleams,  which  that  splendid 
painter,  Nature,  scatters  in  the  sweet  hour  of 
sunset  so  profusely  from  her  palotte.  Looking 
more  intently,  the  eye  at  length  searches  out  and 
detects  the  minute  and  delicate  touches  in  the 
lovely  picture.  The  dotting  homesteads,  set  like 
liirds'  nests  amidst  their  trees — the  crouching 
bams — the  scattered  hay-stacks — the  grouped 
cattle — the  myriad  lines  of  fences  crossing  each 
other — ^tho  gray  roads  with  black  dots  of  tra- 
vellers, striping  hill  and  valley — the  green  laues 
— tho  diflfering  colors  of  the  com,  and  grass,  and 
wheat-fields — the  turns  and  reaches  of  the  flash- 
ing brooks — in  short,  all  that  makes  up  a  landscape 
of  exquisite  rural  beauty.  Often  have  I  stood, 
drinking  in  this  glorious  scene,  until  my  heart 
went  down  upon  its  knees  to  God,  in  melting 
gratitude  for  so  much  loveliness,  spread  out  for 
us— the  poor,  frail  creatures  of  His  hands. 

You  pass  on  at  length,  move  down  a  hill,  rise 
another  summit,  then  descend  the  western  breast 
of  the  mountain ;  and  in  a  short  time,  the  second 
view  bursts  upon  you.  Glimpses  are  given  every 
little  while,  over  the  tope  of  the  trees,  of  the  valley 
far  below.  Still  the  woods  covering  this  side  of 
old  Shawanguuk,  curtam  any  wide  prospect; 
and  you  see  little,  (excepting  the  above  glimpses,) 
but  the  great  rough  tranks  and  scalloped  leaves 
of  the  white  oaks,  and  the  shaggy  branches, 
studded  with  immense  brown  cones,  of  the  spraces 
and  hemlocks  tl^at  flank  the  way.  These,  how- 
ever, are  interspersed  with  yawning  chasms,  into 
the  sides  of  which  the  slantmg  trees  strike  their 
long  claws,  as  if  to  keep  themselves  from  pitching 
headlong  below,  and  down  which  the  eye  follows 
the  flash  of  the  water-fall  into  some  deep,  dark 
dell,  that  looks  as  if  striving  to  hide  itself  in  the 
very  bowels  of  the  mountain,  like  a  guilty  thought 
in  the  depths  of  the  human  bosom.  At  length 
you  come  to  a  sudden  curve  of  the  road,  and  sud- 
denly the  prospect  opens.  Mamakating  Hollow 
is  stretched  out  below,  with  the  "  Barrens  "  rising 
,  opposite.  Tho  Bashe's  Rill  glittera  almost  at 
your  feet,  along  its  green  meadows,  with  generally 
an  augler  or  two  after  the  fine  pickerel  of  its 
waters,  and  a  graceful  ehn  and  yellow  willow 
making  a  standing  bow  over  it  Far  to  the  north 
and  south  extends  the  Hollow,  in  its  green  and 
golden  hues  of  cultivated  beauty ;  with  the  red 
houses  of  Wintsboro'  m  the  middle  distance,  its  single 
spire  pointing  a  slender  finger  to  heaven — the  turn- 
pike, a  white  streak  laid  athwart,  straight  as  the 
path  of  the  homeward  bee  ;  the  canal,  like  a  band 
of  steel,  ranning  parallel  with  the  Hollow ;  the 
kmg  roof  of  the  passing  boat,  crawling  just  over 


the  edge,  with  the  tugging  horse  and  ragged 
driver  before  it — the  former  attached  by  its  spider 
thread  of  rope  to  the  sluggish  craft;  and  &om 
different  parti  of  the  dark  growth  c£  the 
*'  Barrens,"  the  smoke  of  the  charcoal  bomen 
curling  within  the  soft  azure  of  the  cloudleas  sky. 

Hark  !  hark  !  the  merry  echoes — ^merry  echoes 
— echoes — echoes,  leap  out  boldly  to  the  winding 
of  the  passing  boatman's  horn.  Now  they  boond 
along  the  mountain — twang-a-rara,  twang-a- 
rara ;  thence  they  pass  in  undulations — lurm,  lura, 
through  the  Hollow ;  faint  and  fainter— leera,  lee- 
ra ;  then  they  gather,  bursting  louder  twang-a- 
rara  ;  speeding  fainter — leera,  leera,  in  the  dis- 
tance, till  they  rise  and  fall,  how  sweetly !  oh, 
how  sweetly!  faintly,  sweetly!  till  they  melt 
and  die,  how  sweetly !  oh,  how  sweetly,  on  the  ear. 

Speaking  of  descending  the  mountam,  reminds 
mo  of  a  fearful  ride  I  had  once  in  a  stage-coadi, 
down  this  very  road.  It  was  in  December — a 
bright,  lovely  day,  but  cold  as  Nova  Zerobla ;  or, 
what  is  colder- a  miser's  heart  The  clear  glit- 
tering air  brought  all  thmgs  out  m  sharp  and  beau- 
tiful relief ;  pleasant  enough  to  look  at  with  tho 
glasses  of  the  coach  down ;  the  moment,  bow- 
ver,  you  put  your  head  out — whew !  wh**re  was 
your  nose  !  It  had  rained  the  night  before,  and 
the  road  was  one  sheet  of  ice.  We  ascended  very 
well ;  the  noble  horses  in  a  cloud  of  white  vapor, 
and  the  wheels  creaking  as  if  they  peeled  off  strips 
of  ice  as  they  went  The  first  descent  was  also 
made  well  enough,  as  it  is  short  and  not  steep.  Af- 
ter another  tugging  up,  we  stood  for  a  moment  to 
let  the  horses  breathe,  and  the  driver  shoe  the 
wheel.  At  the  risk  of  losing  my  nose,  I  raised 
the  glass  and  looked  out  Down  plunged  the  icy 
road  from  within  ten  feet  of  the  leaden*  fore-legs, 
flashing  bock  the  nys  of  the  cloudless  sun,  and 
appearing  as  if  it  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
worid  to  slide  down  over  it  into— an3rwhere. 
There  were  six  passengers  of  us ;  an  old,  fat  wo- 
man, her  husband,  with  a  nose  like  the  shell  of  a 
boiled  lobster ;  a  backwoods  dandy,  with  his  pan- 
taloons strapped  so  preposterously  tight,  that  it 
was  a  wonder  he  could  keep  his  legs  down ;  a 
stolid  aasembljnman  fhm  Sullivan  county,  with  a 
face  of  solemn  wisdom,  that  seemed  as  if  he 
thought  the  whole  worid  was  anxious  for  him 
"to  express  his  views" — only  he  wouMn't;  a 
dranken,  hiccoughing  vagabond,  that  the  autocrat 
Qf  the  reins  had  picked  up  and  thrust  upon  vm, 
and  your  humble  servant.  Ascendmg,  the  talk 
in  the  ooach  was  somewhat  as  follows : — myself 
and  red-nose,  being  Ksteneis-general  to  the 
whole. 

"  My  old  man,  what  sets  beskle  me  here,  sez  to 
me,  Bessy,  (he  always  from  the  very  first  goen  off 
called  me  Bessy,)  Bessy,  sex  he,  this  ere  chik!  of 
oura  will  die,  as  sarten  as  ken  be.    Nothen  ken 
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save  him.  Now,  sex  I,  don't  yon  bleeye  more 
tlian  j«8t  half  <^  that  ere,  mz  I — " 

^  Uafl  Cohukibee,  happy  la — **  hiccough. 

"  Drhrer,  I  wish  you  'd  take  thk  ere  dirty,  dnmk- 
ea  feUer  oat ;  he 's  got  his  feet  coutinoally  on  my 
pantaloons — " 

**  I  looked  right  at  the  speaker.  I  ketched  his 
eye  jest  at  that  moment  He  knew  there  was 
sntheo  a  comen ;  he  knew  when  I  looked  at  him 
I  had  sathen  to  say  regarden  my  Tiews,  ef  I  had 
wanted  ter,  and  the  h-aouse  knew  it  tlew.  I 
wasn't  qoite  ready  though,  so  I — *' 

**  Well,  I  tuk  a  little  sarsaparilly  and  snake-rut, 
and  minced  em  up  ;  and  then  I  tuk  a  spoon,  and 
pfifid  the  chUd*s  teeth  open,  and — '* 

"  What  ibut  and  hied  in  freedom*s  cause— I  say, 
boss — ^*  hicooogh — '*  take  care  your  straps  do  n*t 
break,  or  your  pantaloous  will  "—hiccough — **  be  a 


"  Driver !  do  you  hear ;  if  this  ere  feller  tihys 
here  any  longer,  I  shall  compluin  to  the  proprie- 
tors—demme! — " 

**  I  tolled  my  eonstitients  jeirt  afore  Mection  re- 
garden  my  views,  that  ef  they  thought  they  could 
git  a  better  man,  that  I  did  n't  crave  the  office, 
but  all  the  inflnentialest  men  in  the  party  said 
&ey  could  n't,  and  so  I—" 

Jost  then  the  coadi,  as  before  remarked,  stop- 
ped. I  surveyed  the  pfospect  with  rather  an  un- 
eomfixta^e  feeling;  hot  seemg  Jim,  the  driver, 
^win^  in  his  reins  carefully,  and  settling  ks 
person  firmly  in  his  seat,  I  commended  myself  to 
my  guardian  angel,  and  lowered  the  glass.  Im- 
mediately I  felt  the  gliding  of  the  wheels,  and 
beard  the  cautious  trampling  of  the  horses.  Slow- 
ly— slowly — the  coach  creaked  downward ; — my 
companions,  also  apprehensive,  ceasing  their  bob- 
ble. Faster  and  faster  went  the  coach — loader 
and  loader  sounded  the  restraining  voice  of  the 
driver.  A  grating  slide  to  the  left  took  place, 
and  looking  oat,  I  found  we  were  upon  the  verge 
ef  a  strip  of  ice,  which  crossed  the  road  and 
doped  down  a  fearful  chasm.  A  thrill  passed 
(hioogfa  me — bat  I  had  hardly  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  hemlock  tops  ill  the  dell,  over  which  we 
impended,  when  the  loud  crack  of  the  driver's 
whip  urged  the  spirited  steeds  forward,  and  we 
vere  past.  Faster  and  faster,  and  faster  still, 
went  the  coach,  the  wheel  horses  (notwithstand- 
ing the  dioe)  feeling  the  great  weight  against 
Umo,  and  the  leaders,  roused  by  the  crack  of  the 
whip,  momentarily  losing  the  restraint  of  the  reins. 
Another  feaifol  slide  sidewise — the  machine  trem- 
Uing  with  the  jar  as  if  conscious  of  danger — 
again  a  yawping  abyss  seemed  ready  to  receive 
VB— bat  jost  upon  the  edge  we  were  arrested  by 
the  nptaraed  roots  of  a  tree  which  had  fallen 
down  the  diaam — again  a  crack  of  the  whip  and 


a  loud  chirrup  from  the  driver,  and  we  once  naore 
glided  safely  along. 

I  now  took  a  rapid  survey  of  my  ocnnpanions. 
The  old  lady  had  been  just  in  the  act  of  taking  a 
pinch  of  snuff;  petrified  by  the  juncture,  she  now 
sat  with  two  fingem  within  an  inch  of  her  nostril ; 
red  nose  had  shaken  off  his  apathy,  and  was 
gazing  out  of  the  window  with  his  month  down 
and  his  eyebrows  up;  the  assembljrman  was 
looking  as  if  debatmg  whether  the  coach  would 
dare  upset,  with  him  as  a  passenger ;  the  drunken 
songster  had  just  recovered  from  a  long  whistle, 
whilst  his  friend  the  Narcissus  had  succeeded  in 
opening  the  glass  upon  the  upper  side,  with  the 
evident  determination,  in  another  crisis,  of  saving 
himself  at  all  events.  The  peril  being  passed, 
however,  they  all  fell  agam  into  their  natural 
grouping. 

A  long,  steep,  straight  part  of  the  road  now 
sloped  downward,  before  the  curve  which  opened 
the  prospect  of  Mamakating  Hollow  occurred. 
We  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance  down, 
when  I  discovered,  by  the  great  speed  of  our 
way,  and  the  loud  ejaculations  of  "  Whoa ! 
whoa !  "  from  the  driver,  mingled  with  the  rapid 
trampling  of  hoob,  that  the  horses  had  burst  from 
all  restraint,  and  were  running  away.  The  dis- 
covery was  appalling,  and  a  shudder  passed  over 
*my  frame.  All  hope  of  safety  seemed  over,  and 
I  mechanically  glanced  at  the  gaunt  trees  that 
were  flitting  by  the  windows,  expecting  every 
moment  a  catastrophe.  The  coach  would  give 
the  most  alarming  lurches  forward,  as  if  about 
dashing  in  the  very  midst  of  the  hones ;  and  at 
such  times  the  tramplmg  without  would  increase, 
the  frightened  steeds  springing  onwards  with  a 
fiercer  rapidity  and  violence.  I  knew  the  curve 
could  not  be  far  distant,  and  if  we  escaped  thus 
far,  the  overturn  there  'was  almost  certain  to  take 
place ;  and  with  our  terrific  speed,  and  dashed 
upon  the  frozen  earth,  the  consequences  would, 
without  doubt,  be  fearful  indeed.  A  mmuto  or 
two  more  elapsed,  and  we  still  skimmed  along, 
when  suddenly  the  fore  part  of  the  coach  was 
violently  jerked — ^the  whole  body  then  swung 
swiftly  around  like  a  pendulum,  with  a  harsh 
scream  and  jar  that  shook  us  like  an  ague  fit. 
We  all  convulsively  grasped  the  straps  and  loops 
within  our  reach — a  sudden  shock — the  coach 
slanted — and,  the  next  instant,  the  outer  wheels 
regained  their  position,  and  we  darted  forward 
still  erect,  and  still  safe^  Hurrah  !  the  curve  was 
passed — ^we  may  yet  escape — but  another  turn  is 
close  at  hand:  again  the  coach  swings  half 
around,  and  stiQ  it  keeps  its  upright  position  ! 
The  driver  still  retains  his  seat — he  may  yet  curb 
his  horses — the  descent  is  not  quite  so  steep,  and 
but  one  more  curve  occurs,  and  then  we  are  close 
upon  the  mountain's  foot— courage !  good  fortune 
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may-  attend  us  yet  Theee  tboughta  had  no 
more  than  flashed  through  my  brain,  when  a  ter* 
rible  commotion  took  place  m  front,  and,  dashing 
up  the  glass,  I  looked  out  A  diamond  dust  was 
glittering  in  the  air ;  one  of  the  wheelers  had 
fallen,  and,  making  the  most  conTulsive  efforts, 
was  being  dragged  along ;  his  mate  was  plunging 
sidewise,  and  launching  out  his  heels  most  terrifi- 
cally ;  the  driver  was  shrinking  from  contact  with 
the  flying  hoofs,  whilst  the  leaders  were  still 
dashing  forward  in  their  mad  gallop,  but  with 
some  Uttle  abatement  in  their  speed.  I  saw  in 
an  instant  that  the  straps  supporting  the  tongue, 
from  the  great  strain  upon  them,  had  parted,  and 
the  coach  driving  against  the  wheelers,  had  pro- 
duced  the  present  state  of  things.  But  as  I  looked 
at  this  scene,  my  eye  glanced  involuntarily  for- 
ward, and  behold !  there  was  the  last  curve,  not 
more  than  a  hundred  rods  ahead,  wearing  a  more 
crooked  and  alarming  aspect  than  ever  it  did 
before.  Still,  the  swiAness  of  our  course  was  con- 
stantly abating,  from  the  resistance  of  the  tongue 
ploughing  up  the  ice  causing  the  diamond  shower 
before  alluded  to-— the  dragging  weight  of  the 
fallen  wheeler — and  the  erratic  movements  of  his 
frenzied  fellow.  But  I  had  hardly  time  to  hope, 
when  I  felt  again  the  sickening  swing  of  the 
coach :  a  crash  succeeded  like  the  fall  of  a  tree  ; 
I  felt  myself  hurled  from  my  seat  in  the  midst 
of  my  companions ;  and  then  conmienced  a 
Bcream'mg  and  struggling  of  the  most  violent 
character.  A  great  foot  was  dashed  in  my  face  ; 
my  ribs  received  a  thrust  that  I  thought  had 
driven  them  in  ;  and  I  found  myself  on  the  verge 
of  strangulation.  After  a  short  time,  however, 
the  door  was  opened :  I  threw  from  my  body  one 
of  my  scrambling  comrades  m  misfortune,  and  at 
last  extricated  myself  from  the  prostrate  coach. 
Two  strong  men  were  holding  the  prancing  lead- 
ers by  the  heads  ;  two  or  three  more  were  busy 
extricating  the  fallen  wheeler ;  another  was  south- 
ing his  frightened  mate  ;  whilst  two  others  were 
engaged  with  those  inside  the  coach.  Finding 
myself  unharmed  except  a  bruise  upon  the  fore- 
head, I,  with  a  mental  ejaculation  of  gratitude  to 
Heaven  for  the  escape,  turned  to  assist  the  e^rts 
of  those  who  were  busy  with  my  companions. 
As  I  turned,  the  dandy  made  his  appearance 
from  the  coach  door,  his  face  pale  with  affiight 
a  streak  of  blood  gushing  from  his  nose,  that  had 
received  a  woful  blow ;  whilst  his  pantaloons, 
having  released  themselves  from  their  thraldom  at 
the  feet,  were  paying  a  shrivelling  visit  to  his 
knees.  Next  came  the  old  lady,  catching  her 
breath,  and  ejaculating  between  every  catch: 
"  Oh,  lordesses*  massies,  I  can't  breathe  !  Dicky, 
Dicky,  I  can*t  breathe,  I  tell  you!  where  are 
you,  you  brute  7  " — uttering  simultaneously,  as  it 
were,  groans  of  the  most  horrible  depth  and  com- 


pass. Dicky,  I  e.  red  nose,  next  thrust  his  pro- 
boscis out,  groping  blindly  around,  sneezing  in  the 
most  vident  way,  and  squinting  in  such  a  dia- 
bolical manner  as  to  throw  his  whole  countenance 
mto  ftpasro^— having  received  the  whole  battery 
of  his  wife's  snuff-box  in  his  face  and  eyes,  in  the 
fall.  The  singing  gentleman  then  came  lurching 
out,  his  bloated  features  all  twisted  and  settled 
into  the  most  ludksrous  expresaon  of  drunken  be- 
wilderment, and  exclaiming,  as  he  staggered  up 
on  his  tottering  legs,  "  Gosh !  I  bleeve  I  'm  dead  ! 
where  am  I,  enny  how  7  "  And,  lastly,  the  as- 
semblyman emerged,  all  the  conceit  of  his  nature 
brought  pugnaciously  out  into  his  solemn  counte- 
nance, and  braying  forth  as  he  stepped  upon  the 
ground,  "This  shan't  be  seUled,  no  how.  Ill 
sue  the  proprietors  for  this  ere  upsetten,  jest  as 
certing  as  I'm  alive.  I  don't  kear  whether  it'll 
be  popular  or  not ;  I  've  been  upset,  and  kiUod 
a'most,  and  that's  enuff ! " 

When  the  excitement,  however,  had  a  little 
subsided,  we  found,  to  our  astonishment,  that  aH 
had,  with  the  exception  of  some  unimportant 
bruises,  escaped  injury.  The  side  of  the  coach 
was  fractured,  the  roof  broken,  and  altogether  it 
was  a  wreck  ;  but  we  were  standing  on  the  icy 
road,  with  hardly  a  mark  upon  us  to  tell  that  we 
had  incurred  so  frightful  a  risk  of  a  sudden  and 
violent  death ! 

The  driver  had  also  been  almost  miraculou^ 
preserved.  He  had  been  cast  bodily  into  the 
brihches  of  a  slanting  spruce  by  the  way  side, 
and,  clinging  instinctively  to  them,  had  not  re- 
ceived even  a  bruise.  Those  who  had  so  oppor- 
tunely come  to  our  relief  were  a  company  of 
workmen  crosring  the  nxmntain  on  foot,  towards 
Bloomingburgh,  arriving  at  the  precise  time  of  our 
accident  Leavmg  the  driver  together  with  two  or 
three  of  the  men  who  had  kindly  volunteered  the 
task,  to  take  care  of  the  horses  and  wreck  of 
the  coach,  we  passengers  started  for  Wiutsboro' 
as  fast  as  our  feet  could  carry  us,  all  silent,  with 
the  exception  of  the  votary  of  Bacchus,  who, 
keeping  his  nose  in  a  straight  direction  towards 
the  village  tavern,  as  if  he  scented  the  rum  in  the 
very  air,  found  time,  every  now  and  then,  to 
mingle  with  his  expressed  joy  that  "  there  was 
fodder  ahead,"  many  condoling  remarks  to  the 
dandy, — who  disdained  to  walk  near  him, — upon 
the  rising  qualities  of  the  aspiring  pantaloons. 

There  is  one  place  in  Shawangunk  Mountain 
particulariy  wild  and  picturesque.  It  is  a  deep 
gorge  or  pass,  called  **  The  Gap."  Walls  of  rock 
are  on  each  side,  with  spruces  and  hemlocks  slant- 
ing f<»rward  from  numerous  clefts,  and  in  some 
places  nearly  meeting,  so  as  to  turn  the  sky  into  a 
blue  ribbon.  A  rough,  narrow  road  passes  through 
it,  and  now  and  then  the  echoes  are  thrown  into  a 
chatter  of  teeth  by  the  rattle  of  a  farmer's  wagon, 
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SHAWANGUNK    MOUNTAIN. 


M  if  frigfateaed  by  so  aniisaal  a  circumitance, 
iaTiiif  neTer  been  intended  by  nature  to  be  dis- 
tmbed  by  anything  but  the  panther's  scream  and 
the  boater's  rifle. 

The  sunset  has  a  marvenoos  faculty'  of  shooting 
in,  and  searching  out  things  here.  She  comes 
flaimting  in  and  picks  oat  with  her  long  slender 
feigeis  a  mossy  rock,  imbedded  in  the  sides,  that 
joo  woold  never  see^-or  she  toaches  an  old  hem- 
lock here  and  there,  so  as  to  turn  what  in  mid-day 
yoo  might  pass  over  without  noticing,  into  a  very 
pietaresqae  object,  its  scanty  verdure  and  festoons 
<tf  moss  brought  out  into  bright  relief;  or  she 
ikwts  her  glance  through  and  through  some  great 
pine  tree,  making  it  a  hollow  dome  of  light,  with 
tbe  cones  like  black  dots  scattered  amongst  it— or 
Ae  peers  up  the  dark  deft  of  some  eak,  bringng 
into  view  the  little  head  of  the  striped  squirrel, 
which,  alarmed  at  your  footsteps,  has  nought  re- 
luge — or  she  sprinkles  rich  drops  from  her  censer 
apoB  a  space  of  grassy  earth,  making  a  beautiful 
chequer-board,  or  a  splendid  mosaic  of  what  you 
would  tread  upon  without  a  thought  an  hour 
earfier ;  or  she  brings  out  the  gleam  of  sbme  wa- 
ter&D,  leaping  from  a  roek  above,  and  falling  on 
its  face,  with  a  groan,  in  a  convulsion  fit ;  or  she 
compares  together  the  blue  of  the  slate  with  the 
white  of  the  clay,  the  red  of  the  vandstooe  with 
the  gray  of  the  granite ;  or  she  leaps  up  into  tbe 
fcsfty  itp  of  a  great  tree  upon  the  highest  peak  of 
the  gap,  and  shows  the  mother  eagle  feedmg  her 
yooog,  whilst  the  monarch  father  is  just  settling 
his  pinioBe  upon  an  aatlered  branch  beside ;  or  she 
creeps  upon  her  hands  and  knees,  as  it  were,  m 
tome  low  cavern,  and  peering  round,  points  at 
lest  to  a  crouching  wolf;  or  she— in  short  the  sun- 
set cots  here  a  multitude  of  brilliant  capers,  and 
dsfibes  around  in  the  dark  gap  very  splendidly. 

About  twenty  years  since,  in  the  wildest  part  of 
tbe  gap,  lived  a  charcoal  burner.  His  dwelling — 
a  log  hut  of  the  rudest  description — was  hid  away 
like  a  woodpecker*s  nest,  in  a  comer  of  a  large 
hoOow,  in  the  high  bank,  resembling  a  sunken 
cheek  in  the  human  countenance.  The  hoUow 
was  overgrown  with  trees  and  bushes,  so  thickly 
ts  almost  to  conceal  the  cabin,  except  where  it 
thrust  out  its  little  nostril  of  a  chimney  as  if  for 
air.  Now  and  then  a  chance  beam  would  stray 
in,  however,  and  touch  its  one  window,  which 
dien  gleamed  out  like  the  fierce  eyeball  of  some 
antmai  from  its  lair.  The  chareoal-bumer  was  a 
dark-browed,  ferocions-lookmg  roan  of  gigantic 
ftreagtht  and  with  eyes  so  subtle,  so  cruel,  so  ma- 
lignant, rolling  and  lurking  amidst  hanging  hair  so 
matted  and  wild,  that  it  seemed  as  if  a  coiled  and 
knotted  Mackm^e  had  taken  poosessiOB  of  his 
head  and  was  kMiking  out  of  the  sunken,  livid 
wekets  with  its  own  keen  and  gashing  balls.  His 
wilb — a  weiid-like,  dunny  creature,  that  aeenked 


as  if  she  had  dried  up  from  the  tffecta  of  the  fiery 
^nrit  withiu ;  i&nd  his  son,  resembling  his  father,  of 
lesser  size,  however,  and  spread  thinly  over  with 
the  softer  colors  of  youth — lived  with  him.  Their 
coal-pit  was  upon  the  side  of  the  gap,  a  short  dis- 
tance up,  and  it  was  itself  in  consonance  with  the 
wild  scene  and  wilder  inmates ;  for  it  appeared  at 
night,  when  aglow  and  smoking,  like  some  dread- 
ful monster,  with  a  horrent  crest  of  blackness  and 
red  eyes  glaring  all  around  as  if  for  prey. 

One  evening  about  sunset,  a  traveller  on  hone- 
back  was  seen,  by  a  loitering  woodcutter  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  gap,  (t^e  Orange  county  side) 
to  enter  it  He  had  inquired  of  the  latter,  how 
far  it  was  to  a  certain  point  in  Sullivan  county  who 
consequently  noticed  him  more  particulariy  than 
he  perhaps  would  otherwise  have  done.  He  wm 
a  fine-looking  young  man,  handsomely  dressed, 
and  mounted  on  a  splendid  horM,  with  a  valise 
strapped  behind  a  beautifully-finished  saddle.  Re- 
ceiving the  necessary  information,  he  disappeared 
within  the  entrance  of  the  gap. 

About  a  month  after  this  event  a  paragraph  ap- 
peared in  a  newspaper  of  the  city  of  New  Yo^, 
stating  that  Mr.  T.,  a  member  of  one  of  the  most 
respectabit;  families  of  the  city,  had  left  home  some 
forty  days  previous,  upon  a  tour  on  horseback 
through  the  south-western  part  of  the  State,  and 
that  a  month  had  elapsed  without  his  being  heard 
ofl  Then  followed  a  minute  description  of  both 
horse  and  rider. 

This  paragraph  was  copied  into  one  or  two  of 
the  Orange  county  papers,  and  at  length  attracted 
the  eye  <^  the  woodcutter.  He  told  his  story  to  a 
neighboring  magistrate,  and  suspicion  being  in- 
stantly fastened  upon  the  three  inmates  of  the 
gap,  they  were  arrested ;  but  the  circumstances, 
though  strong,  not  being  deemed  sufficient  to  even 
place  them  upon  trial,  they  were  discharged. 

A  year  after  they  wore  set  at  liberty,  the  son, 
who,  always  dissipated,  had  in  the  meanwhile  be- 
come a  poor  drunken  creature,  thoroughly  de- 
praved and  corrupt,  came  before  the  grand  jury  of 
the  county  who  were  sitting  at  the  time ;  and  in 
consequence,  the  father  was  arrested  and  confined 
as  well  as  hUnself,  in  different  cells  of  the  county 
prison.  The  woman  was  not  implicated,  but  she 
preferred,  woman-like,  to  share  the  imprisonment 
of  her  husband.  In  a  few  days  the  trial  came  on. 
The  wood-cutter  was  first  examined,  and  after 
narrating  the  circumstances  of  the  stranger  ac- 
costing him  and  his  entrance  mto  the  gap,  the  son 
was  called  to  the  stand.  The  father  was  seated 
upon  a  bench  directly  in  front  of  the  stand,  and 
separated  bat  a  few  feet  from  it;  his  wife,  the 
mother  of  the  youth,  was  beside  hhn.  The  old 
man*B  countenance  was  wild  and  gloomy ;  his  eyes 
had  been  hitherto  alternately  flitting  with  a  quick, 
keen,  shifting  glare  from  face  to  face  and  dropped 
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upon  the  floor ;  bat  as  the  son  took  the  stand,  he 
fastened  a  gaze  upon  him  of  fiendifih  wrath  and 
awful  warning,  whilst  his  face  grow  black  as  mid- 
night The  woman  seemed  crushed  down  with 
sorrow  ;  the  fiery  spirit  had  all  Tanished  from  her 
stricken  countenance,  which  now  showed  traces  of 
former  beauty.  The  sou's  eye  also  wandered  over 
the  crowd,  as  he  came  to  his  place,  with  the  same 
rapid  glance  of  the  (ather,  like  the  flying  of  a  bird 
from  bush  to  bush,  until  it  rested  upon  the  anxious 
and  heart-broken  look  of  his  mother.  It  then 
grew  somewhat  soft,  with  signs  of  compunction 
struggling  within  it ;  but  catching  the  demoniac 
gaze  of  his  father,  it  appeared  to  emit  sparks  of 
fire,  to  snap,  as  it  were,  with  bitter  fury ;  rage,  de- 
fiance, hatred,  all  flaming  in  the  keen,  black 
depths,  until  the  countenance  appeared  scarcely 
human. 

The  oath  was  now  recited  to  him  by  the  clerk, 
but  just  as  he  was  about  to  touch  the  Sible  with 
his  lips,  his  mother,  who  had  appeared  hardly 
conscious  before  of  anything,  stood  up  before  him. 
"  ESdward  Wilkins,"  said  she,  in  a  deep,  solemn 
tone,  **  why  are  yon  here  ?  This  is  no  place  for 
you.  Come,**  added  she,  in  an  endearing  manner, 
<Met  us  both  go  home  I" 

*'  I  will  not  go  home,  mother,"  answered  tbe 
youth  positively,  but  somewhat  kindly ;  •**  this  is 
jost  the  place  for  me  and  that  ere  man  there  too,'* 
pointmg  to  the  elder  Wilkins,  whilst  his  voice  bo- 
came  fierce  and  abrupt. 

"  That  man  is  your  father,  Edward  Wakms," 
said  his  mother,  sternly.  **  Surely,  surely  my  son," 
continued  she  in  a  piercing  tone,  "you  cannot 
mean  to  barm  him !  Think  of  it,  my  child,  he  is 
your  father.  And  am  I  not  your  mother,  Neddy  ? 
Come,  my  boy,  come !  Come  with  me,"  and  the 
unhappy  female,  as  she  said  this  in  a  choked  and 
most  touching  voice,  advanced  towards  him  with 
an  extended  hand,  whilst  the  tears  fell  in  great 
drops  from  her  cheeks. 

**  Mrs.  Wilkins,  you  must  be  seated,"  here  intet'- 
rupted  the  judge,  in  a  mild,  but  authoritative 
and  determined  manner ;  "  let  the  man,"  turning 
to  the  clerk,  "  be  sworn." 

Starting  as  if  from  a  trance,  young  Wilkins  now 
took  the  customary  oath,  and  after  answering  a 
few  preliminary  questions  of  the  puUio  prosecutor, 
eonmienced  his  story. 

*'  On  the  twenty-third  of  August,  a  year  ago, 
father — I  mean  that  man  there— and  I,  was  at 
the  coal-pit  'Twas  jest  about  sundown,  and 
we  was  a  talken  about  how  poor  we  was,  and  the 
difficulty  we  was  al'ays  in,  with  the  sheriff  and 
constables,  when  we  seed  a  flashy-looken  young 
man  cm  a  fine  ho»,  looken  as  if  he  had  lots  o' 
money  by  him,  come  into  the  gap.  The  moment 
fa — ^tbat  man  there— seed  him,  set  he  tome, 
'  Ned ! '  says  he,  *  when    is  that    ere  execution 


due  that  squire  Dobbins  issued  agin  me  ? '  '  To- 
morrow, father,'  sez  I ;  for  I  called  him  &ther 
then ;  I  do  n't  now  though,  I  can  tell  him  that,' 
bringing  down  his  fist  upon  his  palm  violently, 
whilst  his  eye  flashed  fire.  *  Well,'  sez  he,  <  Ned  ! 
I  tell  you  what  it  is ;  that  ere  feller  riden  down 
there  looks  as  if  he  was  made  of  money.  'Spoee 
we  jest  stop  his  motions.'  And  he  looked  at 
me  in  sich  a  way  that  I  understood  him  in  a 
minit  So  we  crept  down  to  a  narrow  part 
of  the  gap,  and  hid  behind  a  thick  bush.  By- 
and-by,  the  chap  eame  riden  slowly  along — for 
the  road  is  quite  rough — awhistlen  to  hieself, 
and  a  looken  down  at  his  horse's  mane.  As 
he  kim  abreast, we  sprung  out;  I  ketched  the 
bridle  of  his  boss,  and  fa — that  man  there — 
dragged  him  off  in  a  twinklen,  stufied  his  ban- 
kerchief  in  his  mouth,  jumped  upon  his  breast, 
hauled  out  his  knife,  drawed  his  head  dean  back, 
and — * 

«  Edward !  Edward  WilkuMi !  "  shrieked  a  voice 
in  the  wildest  and  most  thrilling  accents,  *<  stop ! 
stop !  I  command  you  m  the  name  of  God,  stop ! " 
and  the  wretched  mother  rushed  up  to  her  son's 
side,  and  caught  him  violently  by  the  ann. 
"  I,  your  mother,  who  gave  you  birth ;  who  reared 
you  from  a  tender  infant — I  ask  you,  I  hnplon 
you,  for  the  sake  of  holy  heaven,  say  no  more, 
my  child,  say  no  more ! " 

The  court,  as  well  as  the  spectaton,  seemed 
paralyzed  with  honor.  Young  Wilkins  trembled 
as  if  he  were  about  to  fall ;  but  catching  the  eye 
of  his  father,  in  which  was  an  expression  of  fieroe 
triumph,  he  wrested  his  arm  fimn  his  mother'a 
grasp,  stamped  his  foot,  and  ahnost  howled. 

"  I  will  not  stop,  mother ;  I  will  not  stopc 
Didn't  he  keep  all  the  money  hieself;  and  when 
I  tried  to  git  it  from  his  pocket  one  night,  did  n't 
he  knock  me  down  and  kick  me  till  I  rolled  over 
and  over,  and  beat  my  head  agin  the  baaith,  and 
finally,  at  last,  did  n't  he,  when  I  was  blind  with 
blood,  fairly  kick  me  out  o'  the  bouse  ?  Answer  me 
that,  mother,  answer  me  that ! " 

*'  Edward  Wilkins,  come  home  with  me.  I 
command  you  to  come.  You  shall  come,  yoa 
know  me  boy,  when  I'm  roosed,  yon  know 
me!" 

**  Yes,  I  know  yon,  mother,  well  enoogfa.  Yoa 
made  me  know  yoa  when  I  was  a  child,  but  I  'm 
a  child  no  longer,  I  can  teU  yon ;  and  him  too,"  he 
added,  glancmg  with  an  eye  of  flame  at  his 
fether. 

"  Do  yon  want  to  die  with  him,  EdwaidT  ex- 
claimed the  mother,  hoarsely,  **  do  yon  want  to 
swing  on  the  same  gallows  T  " 

"  I 'd  jest  as  leeve  £e  M  not.  Ihav'n'thada 
minit's  peace  since  that  night ;  I  hav*  n't ! " 

"  Enough  of  this,"  here  mterpoeed  the  jndge, 
for  a  spell  of  bovror  had  hitherto  been  cast  over  all 
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iomeh  an  extent  that  no  one  eren  dreamed  of  in- 
terrapting  thk  fearful  cooTersation ;  **  Enough  of 
thifli  Coostabln,  zemoye  the  woman.  Let  the 
witneas  proceed.^ 

Again  the  youth  started,  hut  he  commenced  im- 
mediately, and  hurried  through  hie  narrative  aa  if 
fearful  that  hia  breath  would  fail  him  ere  he  told  it. 

"  Well — he—that  man  there — pulled  back  his 
kead,  as  I  was  a  sayen— drawed  his  knife  up  to 
the  very  hilt  through  his  throat,  till  the  great  spirts 
of  blood  struck  even  me  in  the  face,  then  held  him 
down  tin  he  'd  stopped  kickeu  ;  and " 

Hore  he  was  interrupted  by  a  shriek  so  loud,  so 
frenzied,  that  it  rang  through  every  ear  as  if  an 
arrow  pierced  the  brain.  A  heavy  fall  succeeded, 
•nd  the  poor,  heart-broken  wife  and  mother,  who 
had  not  a^  yet  been  taken  from  the  room,  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  the  crowd,  was  seen  on  the 
floor  struggling  in  a  fit  of  epilepsy,  as  if  in  the 
death  agonies.  She  was  quickly  removed  for  medi- 
cal aid,  but  even  this  did  not  daunt  the  malignant, 
rsvengeful  qnrit  of  the  poor  wretch  her  son,  firom 
his  bonible,  most  horrible  task. 

**  Arter  the  young  man  was  dead,"  he  con- 
tinaed,  more  hurriedly  than  ever,  **  we  searched 
bis  pockets  and  valise  and  found  a  heap  o*  money. 
We  then  cut  the  horse's  throat,  afeard  he  would 
betray  us  ef  we  kept  or  sold  him ;  and  then  we 
dragged  both  up  to  the  coal  pit  and  throwed  their 
bodies  in.  We  kept  the  hull  thing  secret  for 
some  time  from  mother,  knowen  it  would  worry 
her  a'moet  to  death,  but  she  soon  'spected  it,  and 
finally  at  last  she  plagued  me  so,  that  I  up  and 
teDed  her.  Arter  all,  would  you  Ueeve  that  that 
ere  man  there,  would  n*t  give  me  any  of  the 
money !  So  what  with  that,  and  seeen  the  mur- 
dered man  every  night  astanden  by  my  bed,  with 
hb  throat  all  bloody  and  my  chamber  all  in  blue 
flames,  I  tuk  to  drink,  and  that  man  there  and  I 
osed  to  qnarrd,  and  finally  at  last  he  knocked  me 
down  and  kicked  roe  out  of  doors.  I  then  said  I  'd 
be  revenged,  and  I  've  kept  my  word ;  and  ef  you 
don't  hang  him ** 


The  wretch  had  proceeded  thus  far,  pdoring  out 
his  words  with  a  sort  of  frenzied  haste,  when  he 
was  fearfrilly  interrupted.  The  father  had  listened 
to  him  as  he  told  his  story,  with  eyes  that  glared 
more  terribly  at  every  word,  edging  nearer  and 
nearer,  like  the  stealthy  movement  of  the  panther 
towards  his  slumbering  victim ;  but  as  his  son  ut- 
tered these  last  words,  he  sprang  upon  him  with 
the  fierce  spring  of  that  same  panther  upon  his 
prey ;  and,  ejaculating  a  dreadful  oath,  caught  him 
by  the  throat  So  sudden  and  unexpected  was 
the  assault,  that  the  son  staggered  and  fell  with 
his  father  upon  him ;  clutching  his  throat  with  an 
iron,  vice-like  grasp.  There  was  a  rush  of  all 
near,  to  separate  them  ;  but  so  quick  and  unex- 
pected was  the  action,  that  a  moment  or  two 
elapsed,  before  an  effort  could  be  made.  Blacl^ 
grew  the  face  of  the  son  ;  his  eyes  rolled  fearfully, 
and  his  tongue  protruded,  but  still  that  grasp  con- 
tinued, defying  the  strength  of  those  who  vainly 
endeavored,  amidst  the  rocking  and  tumult  and 
pressure  of  the  excited  crowd,  to  unlock  it.  At 
last,  dashing  the  son's  head  with  awful  violence 
against  the  projection  of  a  seat,  the  father,  with  a 
horrid  laugh,  arose,  and  the  son  fell  heavily  upon 
the  floor — dead ! 

The  father  was  rescued  with  difficulty  from  the 
hands  of  the  crowd,  who  would  have  torn  him  to 
pieces ;  and  shortly  afterward  paid  the  penalty  of 
his  crimes  upon  the  scaffold.  He  died  unrepentant, 
and  without  the  pity  or  sympathy  of  a  human  be- 
ing. I  mistake — there  was  one  who  attended  him 
in  his  cell — stood  by  his  side  at  the  scaffi>1d,  and 
received  hun  into  her  arms  when  the  fearful  sen- 
tence of  the  law  was  fulfilled.  The  body  was 
yielded  to  her.  She  buried  him  in  a  wild  place  in 
**  The  Gap,"  and  hi  one  short  month  was  laid  be- 
side him.  This  world  was  no  place  for  her,  and 
Gk>d,  in  His  mercifiil  kmdness,  took  her  away. 
How  touching  an  instance  of  female  devotion, 
clinging  to  the  object  of  its  devotkui  through  shame 
and  guilt,  deq>air  and  death  I 
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TaosB  gotieooB  goUen  doodi  that  is 
Aloag  tbe  deeply-parpliDg  dQr> 
Beeelve  in  dent  malesCy 

Tbe  ftOing  day. 
Methinks  those  cliai)gii«  hoes  of  even 
Are  like  tbe  djring  rapture  gNen 
To  odMed  spirit^  ere  to  beavea 

Tbey  soar  away; 
And  all  those  livli«  flras  tbat  gfld 
Day^  ait  throofb  yon  wertem  fieli 
lika  dw  bright  glofy  then  revealed 

To  teicb%  pore  eye^-4^aAaK. 
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THE    TALISMAN. 


BT    WM.     C.     RICRAKDI 


Tmi  mono  I  give  to  the  young  and  the  old— 
More  precioue,  by  fiur,  than  a  treasure  of  gold 
T  will  prove  to  its  owner  a  talinnan  rare. 
More  potent  than  magic— Hie  'Never  Despair! 

No,  never  despair !  whatsoe'er  be  thy  lot, 

If  fortune's  gay  sonphine  illumine  it  not ; 

Mid  its  gloom,  and  despite  its  dark  burden  of  care, 

If  thou  canst  not  he  cheerful,  yet  '  Never  Despair!  * 


Oh,  what  if  the  sailor  a  coward  should  be. 
When  the  tempest  comes  down,  in  its  wrath,  on  the  sea. 
And  the  mad  UQowa  leap  like  wiM  beasts  from  their  lair, 
TO  make  him  their  prey  if  be  yield  to  Despair  1 

But  see  him  amid  the  fierce  strife  of  the  waves. 
When  around  his  fhiil  vessel  the  storm-demon  raves. 
How  he  rouses  his  soul  up  to  do  and  to  dan> ! 
And  while  there  is  life  left — ^wffl  *  Never  Despair.* 

Thoo,  too,  an  a  saitor,  and  Time  is  the  sea, 
And  life  the^ftail  vessel  that  upboUeth  thee ; 
Pierce  storms  of  misfortune  wiH  fUl  to  thy  riiue, 
But  Hke  thy  bold  prototype—'  Never  Despali,* 

Let  not  the  wiM  tempest  thy  apiiit  affiighl. 
Shrink  not  flom  the  storm  thoqgh  it  eome  in  III  might, 
Be  watchAil,  be  rea4r,  for  sUpwreek  prepare. 
Keep  an  eye  on  the  IHMioat,  hoi  'Never  Despair!* 
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BY     ITIftT     A.     DUTOKmOK. 


Start  not,  remder,  we  are  not  about  to  inflict  upon 
your  lympathies  an  essay  on  Old  Age,  or  cir- 
CQnr?ent  your  patient  attention  by  an  artful  cur- 
rent of  sensibility  conducting  to  a  puflT  on  cos- 
metics. We  are  emulous  neither  of  the  ele- 
giacs of  Young;  who  could  creak  you  out,  rival 
of  the  owl,  a  Night  Thought  on  the  monitory 
theme,  nor  of  the  mercenary  eloquence  of  Gou- 
raud.  We  have  not  even  the  desire  to  wave 
the  softest  of  melancholy's  funeral  feathers  bor- 
rowed firom  the  hearse  of  Horace,  most  pardonable 
of  poet  preachers.  Wrinkles  ?  pah !  what  has  a 
magazine  devoted  to  the  elegancies  and  refine- 
ments of  life — to  wit,  mirth,  the  song,  the  story, 
the  magazine  of  beauty,  womanhood,  girihood, 
childhood,  the  parlor,  the  boudoir,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  magazine  which  bears  every  month  in  its 
front,  an  exquisite  plate  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  smoothest  of  faces,  corsage  and  cravats 
incapable  of  a  break  because  impossible  of  mo- 
tion, gloves  far  superior  to  any  human  flesh  in 
outline,  painted  vests,  tighter  fits  than  Prince 
Yoitigein^s,  and  continuations  on  legs  which  cut 
the  eye  with  the  mathematical  precision  of  pairs 
of  compasses — what  has  a  magazine  to  do  with 
the  subject  ?  Wrinkles  here  1  The  thing  is  impossi- 
ble !  The  French  nation  has  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing.  Such  pitfalls  and  dangerous  extingnish- 
roents  of  love,  graves  of  beauty  and  desire,  it  would 
cover  with  enamel,  or  varnish  with  rouge.  Are 
we  to  be  less  polite  7  No,  we  do  not  mean  when 
we  talk  of  wrinkles,  the  farrows  of  age,  or  the 
Eghtning  traces  of  Lear's  anger,  in  **  a  brow  of 
youth,"  those  foot -prints  of  crows,  curiously  traced 
on  the  dry,  sandy  margin  of  eyes  which  were  once 
liquid  lakes  of  Como  and  delight,  nor  those  huge 
cnx^ed  thrusts,  awkward  gashes  of  the  gauche 
"fleshlesB  monareh  of  the  hour-glass  and  the 
scythe  ;  **  earthquake  fissures  of  the  human  phy- 
siognomy, which  the  most  skilful  and  carefuUy- 
ntutured  planting  of  whiskers  and  moustache,  but 
indifferently  conceal — ^we  mean  nothing  of  the 
khid.  We  know  our  duty  and  the  tenure  of  a  fa- 
dikmable  magazine  much  better  than  that 

We  are  no  admirers  of  the  boorish  Biogenic 
treatment  of  things,  by  which  some  people  are  al- 
ways throwing  handfuls  of  mould  from  chureh' 
yuds  in  other  people's  faces ;  knocking  do^n  good 
■pints  and  cheapening  civility  by  such  salutations' 
as,  *  Bleai  me,  how  ill  you  look,' '  How  okl  you  are 


getting,'  and  the  like.  It  is  a  very  common  mode 
of  salutation,  one  which  we  can  hardly  induce 
ourselves  to  believc'proceeds  from  downright  ma- 
levolence, for  we  have  more  faith  in  men's  hearts 
than  their  heads,  and  are,  therefore,  inclined  to  set 
it  down  as  sheer  imbecility.  It  arises  from  that 
awful  poverty  of  the  imagination  which  afflicts 
nine-tenths  of  the  worid  who  go  about  their  kind- 
nesses with  the  good  intention  and  wretched  exe- 
cution of  La  Fontaine's  jackass  caressing  his  mas- 
ter. We  have  all  heard  the  story  of  the  wager 
recorded  and  won,  in  the  celebrated  annals  of  the 
Quizzing  Club,  of  a  stout  gentleman  in  perfect 
health,  who  being  met  along  the  rood  by  relays  of 
the  brotherhood,  each  ringing  for  him  these  Dun- 
can-like kuells  of  sympathizing  dolefhlness,  taking 
him  down  a  peg  at  every  vibration,  at  the  end  of 
his  short  journey  found  himself  in  the  bed  of  the  v 
village  inn,  delivered  over,  body  and  soul,  to  the  ni-  ) 
n\  Ji^ulapius — where  Heaven  preserve  him.  It  ^ 
is  the  most  unmanneriy  of  social  abases.  Lord  ; 
Chesterfield  used  to  complaiu  of  the  hnpertment  < 
street  gossips  who  took  him  by  the  button  ;  but  } 
what  is  the  loss  of  a  button,  or  even  a  coat,  to  the  I 
loss  of  your  liver,  or  your  lungs,  or  your  eyes,  or 
your  ears?  A  button  is  vahiaUe  only  fiDr  what  it 
protects.  Of  what  use  is  it  if  you  shrink  your  vic- 
tim into  a  consumption,  or  expand  him  into  a 
dropsy? 

This  by  the  way.  It  is  quite  time  we  should 
explain  what  we  mean  by  a  wrinkle.  A  wrinkle 
then  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  new  cant  word 
introduced  into  the  fashkmable  vocabulary  of  that 
class  of  capricious  expletives  not  to  be  found  m 
Johnson  or  Richardson,  where  they  are  migrate- 
fully  omitted,  though  they  do  a  far  larger  share  of 
the  work  of  the  language  than  any  part  of  ^leedi 
therein  recorded.  It  has  of  late  dawned  on  the 
town,  and  bids  fair  to  be  quite  as  useful,  quite  as 
elegant,  and  to  supply  equally  well  the  want  of 
thought  and  the  deficiencies  of  education  and  ex- 
pression, with  such  exhausted  terms  as  *<  immense," 
"  odd,"  «  prodigious,"  "  the  macaroni,"  the  «  po- 
tato," and  other  economical  inventions  for  the 
use  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  afflicted  with  an  un- 
comfortable paucity  of  ideas.  We  fully  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age  ui  sympathy  with  all  in- 
ventions which  abbreviate  or  extinguish  human 
misery ;  and  of  all  attitudes  there  is  none  perhaps 
which  surpasses,  in  ecstasy  of  torture,  that  of 
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an  unexceptioiiably-attired,  long-waisted,  patent- 
leathered,  short-caned  gentlemen,  or  a  lady  comme 
il  faut,  hien  coifftt^  bien  gantie,  bien  chaussie, 
the  centre  of  a  circle  of  reyerential  admirers  actu- 
ally at  a  loss  to  display  the  elegance  of  nature*8 
pearly  teeth,  (not  quite  so  white  as  Family's,)  or 
send  a  single  arrow  from  Cupidls  delicately -arched 
bow  for  the  want  of  a  single  thought  in  the  quiver. 
For  such  occasions  and  emergencies  cant  words 
were  invented,  and  the  letheon  itself  is  not  a 
greater  blessing  to  mankind.  If  the  politer  species 
of  cant  words  were  to  be  abolished,  one-half  the 
wit  and  wisdom  of  the  world  would  disappear  in  a 
twinkling.  Polite  9ociety  would  be  dumb.  Some 
new  specie!  of  Abbe  Sicard  would  be  needed  to 
recover  that  portion  of  the  human  race. 

How  could  the  — Club,  for  instance,  get 

along  without  so  compendious  a  phrase  as  the 
wrinkle  T  See  what  a  convenient  and  ready  expla- 
nation it  offers  for  all  the  oddities  and  half  the 
aolemnitiee  of  the  world !  A  particular  mode  of 
doing  a  thing  for  no  particular  end,  is  a  wrinkle. 
A  habit  of  your  own,  which  no  one  else  in  the 
world  has,  is  a  wrinkle.  The  gentler  soits  of 
humbugs  are  wrinkles.  Serious  illogical  pro- 
ceedings are  wrinkles.  Anomalies  of  dress,  of 
equipage,  of  living,  are  wrinkles.  There  are  cos- 
mopolitan, national,  municipal,  local,  and  personal 
wrinkles.  The  conversion  of  the  Sandwich  Is- 
landers, according  to  Herman  Melville,  is  a  mag- 
nificent wrinkle ;  with  the  dieoovery  of  a  North- 
west passage,  free  trade  and  peace  ■ocietiee ;  but 
some  of  these  wrinkles  this  age  of  imtlroads  may, 
peradventnre,  iron  out  Mr.  Polk's  pioos,  patriotic, 
chivalric  "  conquest  of  a  peace,**  mileas  he  means 
a  very  large  piece,  is  a  national  wrinkle.  Whether 
from  the  rugged,  warty,  moontainous  character  of 
the  soil,  or  what  not,  there  are  a  great  many 
wrinkles  in  New  England.  In  the  sonth  a  milder 
climate  soothes  these  little  eccentricities,  and  there 
are  fewer  wrinkles.  The  most  considerable  mu- 
nicipal wrinkle  of  which  we  have  any  recollection, 
was  Mayor  Haiper*8  great  feat  of  dumping  Rock- 
land icebergs  into  the  Park  fouotam,  and  hanging 
tm  cups  on  the  posts,  as  parses  of  gold  were  hung 
about  England  on  the  highways,  according  to  an- 
cient historians,  under  the  excellent  administration 
of  King  Alfred.  Chroniclers  tell  us  that  they  re- 
mained untonched  ;  we  are  not  informed  whether 
Mayor  HarperV  cold-water  Benjamins  returned 
their  cups  to  the  City  Hall  pantries,  or  whether 
they  permanently  sacked  them.    Of  local  city 


wrinkles,  there  are  the  Bowling  Green  Fountain, 
which  is  wrinkle  enough  for  the  whole  island ;  bot 
we  have  a  few  others  of  the  architectural  sort.  A 
church  of  the  Puritans,  m  a  quizzical -looking 
miniature  of  Catholic  St  Denis,  (copying  oven 
the  defect  of  an  imperfect  tower,)  with  stained 
glass,  is  a  wrinkle  which  would  turn  old  Dr.  Cot- 
ton in  his  grave.  So,  too,  is  the  design  of  a  Gothic 
church  tower  as  a  monument  to  the  plain,  repub- 
lican, New-World  simplicity  of  ISeorge  Washing- 
ton. The  Italian  Opera  House  may  probably  be 
a  wrinkle,  and  not  unlikely  the  Italian  palaces 
of  the  Fifth  Avenue.  Diddlecraft's  liveries  in 
every  fold  of  those  capacious  and  muttitodinous 
woollen  capes,  are  wrinkles.  Dr.  CoUyer's  imper- 
sonations of  the  Fme  Arts,  is  a  wrinkle  which  the 
Greek  Slave  is  not,  for  it  is  much  nearer  nature 
than  his  living  models.  Of  personal  wrinkles, 
every  person  of  your  acquaintance  has,  at  least, 
two  or  three.  There  are  impersonal  wrinkles  also 
— as  the  whole  class  of  gimcrack  contrivances.  A 
penknife  with  sixty-four  blades,  including  a  cork- 
screw, tooth-pick,  and  boot-hook,  is  a  wrinkle.  A 
red  umbrella  is  a  wrinkle.  A  Gibus  bat  is  a 
wrinkle. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  recount  all  the  wrin- 
kles of  this  nature.  Equally  umumerable  are  the 
literary  and  artistic  wrinkles.  Mr.  Longfellow's 
hexameters  are  wrinkles,  and  that  ^endid  ooq- 
cludmg  hexameter — 

Ligfating  his  pipe,  that  was  fltod  witb^wsetNalchitocbei 
tobacco. 

Mr.  Halleck's  admiration  of  monardiy,  aristocracy, 
and  war,  is  a  wrinkle,  and  Mr.  Cooper's  hatred  of 
editors;  George  Jones*  love  of  Shakspeare  is  a 
wrinkle.  Typee  is  a  wrinkle,  bat  it  is  as  charm- 
ing asa  smile,  and  lovely  as  a  dimple  itselH  Some 
of  Mr.  Pagers  << experiments'*  are  wrinkles,  but  of 
that  class  which  successive  Old  Mortalities  and 
Walter  Scotts  will  ever  keep  continually  fresh. 

Are  the  ladies  exempt  from  this  Uttle  pet  weak- 
ness? Not  while  Madame  Greorge  Sand  smdces 
hit  cigars,  Mrs.  A.  preaches,  Mrs.  R  legislates,  and 
Mrs.  Z.  subjugates  her  husband  while  she  emanci- 
pates the  sex.  These,  however,  are  trifles  which 
it  m  very  ungallant  to  allude  to.  As  nature  has 
given  dear,  adorable  woman  a  perfect  contour, 
roundness,  harmony  and  grace,  while  man  is 
seamy,  rough  and  angular,  so  morally  and  intel- 
lectually there  can  be  no  oomparisoii  of  the  per- 
fectkms  of  the  two. 
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■  T     MART    S.    F- 


It  is  now  m&ny  yean  since  I  was  first  sent  to  a 
boarding-schooL  I  went  with  a  heavy  heart,  for 
I  had  a  thousand  prejudices  against  such  es- 
tablishments. I  had  been  a  willing  listener  to  all 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  stories  concerning 
them,  which  disafTected  scholars  could  invent,  for 
I  did  not  wif<h  to  leave  home ;  and  they  wrought 
me  into  such  a  stale  of  feeling,  that  I  anticipated 
a  semi-martyrdom.  No  one  else  thought  me  in 
danger,  and  circumstances  proved  them  to  be 
right 

The  school  to  which  I  was  sent  was  not  a  lar|^ 
or  fashionable  establishment,  though  held  in  high 
estimation  by  common-sense,  practical  parents. 
I  DOW  consider  it  well  worthy  their  good  opinion ; 
bat  in  the  days  of  which  I  write,  I  was  not  pre- 
pared to  form  the  most  correct  judgment  on  any 
point  Under  the  influence  of  strong  prejudices, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  I  entered  on  my  new 
sphere  of  existence  with  very  little  disposition  to 
be  made  comfortable  and  happy.  It  had  never 
entered  my  thoughts  that  teachers  and  pupils 
could  have  any  common  interests.  I  regarded 
them  as  two  distinct  classes :  the  former  tLB  a  race 
employed  by  parents  to  supply  their  own  defi- 
oencies  in  discipline,  and  to  communicate  a  cer- 
tain anumnt  of  book-knowledge,  at  prices  stipu- 
lated in  their  circnlars ;  the  proper  objects  of  dis- 
1^  and  fair  sobjects  for  all  kinds  of  tricks  and 
impertinence.  Of  course  I  did  not  venture  to 
Aate  my  opinions  in  such  bold  words  as  these,  but 
I  cherished  them  secretly,  and  they  did  not  bid 
(vi  to  make  me  a  very  studious  or  tractable 


scholar.  I  do  not  know  to  what  mischief  they 
might  not  have  led,  but  for  the  blessed  influence 
of  one  kind,  good  spirit, — dear  Lillis  Robinson, — 
or  Miss  Robinson,  in  school  parlance,  for  she  was 
one  of  my  teachers,  though  not  many  years  older 
than  most  of  her  pupils. 

'  I  shall  never  forget  the  day  of  our  first  meet- 
ing. She  was  absent  when  I  arrived,  so  that 
nearly  a  week  passed  before  I  saw  her.  I  heard 
her  name  mentioned  as  ona  whom  I  should  love, 
but  just  then  I  neither  wished  to  Uke  nor  to  be 
liked  by  anything  or  anybody  around  roe.  Of 
course  I  was  as  wretched  as  I  desired  to  be,  for  I 
really  loved  my  home  and  dear,  indulgent  pa- 
rents, and  it  would  have  been  enough  to  bear  up 
against  that  heart-sickness  which  always  accom- 
panies the  first  separation.  In  vain  did  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Williams,  the  kind  principals  of  the  school, 
make  every  reasonable  efibrt  to  comfort  me,  for  I 
was-  steeled  against  them ;  and  in  vain  did  one 
and  another  companion  venture  a  consoling  word. 
I  wept  and  sighed,  and  gave  no  replies  ;  in  short, 
behaved  as  disagreeably  as  possible.  Of  course 
every  one  was  disgusted,  and  I  was  finally  left  to 
mysel£  There  is  a  degree  of  home-sickness  in 
which  all  kind  persons  sympathize,  as  the  yearn- 
ing of  an  affectionate  and  tender  heart ;  but  when 
it  becomes  apparent  that  one  is  obstinately  deter- 
mined to  be  miserable  away  from  home,  there  are 
few  natures  forbearing  enough  to  continue  their 
pity.  So  I  found  it  at  last,  and  this  was  quite  a 
new  feature  of  the  case  for  me.  It  is  one  thing  to 
possess  and  repulse  the  kind  feelings  of  others ; 
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and  aUog;ether  a  different  afiair,  not  to  have  any 
such  regard  felt  as  to  furnish  an  opportunity  for 
rejection.  So  I  was  left  to  mope  alone,  and  then 
I  cried  with  double  violence,  for  I  felt  truly  de- 
serted. This  softened  me  a  little.  I  longed  for 
something  to  love, — for  some  object  I  had  ever 
loved, — and  with  this  feeling  came  such  thoughts 
of  home  and  my  mother's  tenderness,  that  I  laid 
my  head  upon  the  desk  at  which  I  was  sitting, 
and  wept  aloud.  Then  I  felt  a  gentle  piMsure  on 
my  shoulder,  and  I  knew  that  some  one  was  sit- 
ting down  beside  me  ;  and  a  voice  was  heard,  so 
sweet  and  kind,  that  I  looked  up  instinctively. 
Even  now,  through  the  mist  of  years,  I  seem  to 
see  the  lovely  face  which  was  then  bent  pityingly 
over  me,  though  it  went  up  long  ago  to  shine 
among  the  angels; — ^yet  I  cannot  describe  it. 
Sometimes  I  think  there  could  not  have  been  any- 
thing very  definite  in  its  outline,  or  I  should  recal 
the  shape  of  features,  and  be  able  to  designate  the, 
style  of  beauty  to  which  they  belonged.  That  I 
cannot  do.  I  can  only  say  that  it  was  very  fair 
and  delicate,  and  so  mild  and  calm  in  its  ex- 
pression, that  even  my  stubborn  nature  felt  subdued. 
I  hardly  know  what  this  new  comforter  scud  to 
me,  but  they  were  words  which  made  me  a  better 
giii  I  saw  that  she  was  dressed  in  black,  and 
the  thought  ran  through  my  mind  that  she  had 
lost  her  mother,  and  would  therefore  know  how 
to  care  for  me,  just  parted  from  the  dear  invalid 
at  home,  From  that  hour  I  clung  to  this  new 
companion,  and  I  can  tmly  say,  that  her  teach- 
ings were  of  more  value  than  all  the  lessons  of 
the  school.  That  was  LiUis  Robinson.  She  first 
taught  me  self-control,  and  the  folly  of  my  preju- 
dices, and  led  me  to  a  truer  estimate  of  others. 

It  is  of  no  comequence  that  I  should  trace  the 
progress  of  our  friendship,  for  to  this  our  inter- 
course finally  grew.  I  was  permitted  to  share  her 
apartment,  and  that  was  the  conmiencement  of 
a  new  era  in  my  school  existence.  So  three 
yean  passed  away,  and  my  friends  still  left  me 
under  her  kind  guardianship.  During  all  this 
time  I  had  heard  nothing  of  her  former  history, 
though  there  were  circumstances  which  now  and 
then  excited  the  curiosity  of  our  echool-giri  com- 
munity. The  position  and  relationships  of  all 
connected  with  the  establishment  were  many 
times  the  subject  of  conversation ;  each  one  of  us 
furnishing  a  quota  of  information  concerning  our- 
selves, and  adding  our  respective  stock  of  news 
concerning  the  teachers.  It  did  not  escape  our 
observation,  that  we  knew  remarkably  little  about 
Miss  Robinson.  We  were  aware  that  she  was 
an  orphan,  and  that  her  parents  had  been  persons 
of  wealth  and  distinction.  She,  too,  never  seemed 
embairassed  in  her  circmnstances ;  and  indeed  we 
had  been  plainly  told  that  she  poasened  some 
property,  quite  enough  to  support  her  indepen- 


dently, without  any  of  the  labor  of  teaching.  Here 
was  a  mystery  to  our  inexperience, — that  any 
person,  not  absolutely  forced  to  it,  should  wear 
put  fiesh  and  spirit  in  the  effort  to  train  such  an 
ungrateful  generation  as  ours.  Then  again,  she 
was  always  dressed  in  black,  and  we  could  not 
accomit  for  this  long  adherence  to  an  uncomfort- 
able color.  It  could  not  be  worn  for  any  ordinary 
friend,  and  her  parents  had  been  dead  many 
years.  I  insisted  that  she  had  lost  a  lover,  for  I 
thought  her  worthy  the  life-long  homage  of  some 
noble  character.  All  this  made  none  of  oar  proper 
busmees,  to  be  sure,  but  that  is  not  a  point  which 
school  ghis  regard.  Our  curiosity  seemed  likely 
to  remain  unsatisfied,  for  none  of  us  dared  to  ques- 
tion Mrs.  Williams,  the  only  person  who  coukl 
give  us  the  desired  information.  She  evidently 
knew  all  about  the  past,  and  seemed  to  love  the 
fair  girl  the  more  for  it.  There  was  one  point 
upon  which  we  did  once  venture  to  question  Miss 
Robinson :  **  Had  she  any  brothers  and  sisters  ? " 
— and  such  an  exprenion  of  pain  passed  over  her 
face,  that  we  never  alluded  to  the  matter  again. 
All  this  was  very  mysterious,  to  be  sure.  Some- 
times, when  away  from  my  room,  and  talking 
with  my  companions,  I  thought  I  would  certainly 
ask  her  to  tell  me  about  her  eariy  life :  but  the 
resolution  to  do  so  was  always  repressed,  if  not 
conquered,  by  her  serene  but  ever-sorrowful  look. 
I  could  not  intrude  upon  feelings  evidently  too 
sacred  for  voluntary  exinession. 

So  days  and  months  glided  on,  and  the  time  for 
my  final  return  home  drew  near.  Among  other 
objects  of  interest,  which  I  wished  to  visit  before 
leaving  the  State,  was  the  prison,  situated  in  a 
neighboring  town.  It  was  therefore  decided  that 
all  the  boarding  pupils,  some  fifteen  in  number, 
should  be  allowed  to  go  there,  and  after  examining 
the  various  workshops  and  other  apartments  open 
to  the  inspection  of  visitors,  remain  until  evening 
worship. 

It  was  a  bright  June  day  when  we  started  on 
this  expeditiou.  The  sky  bent  lovingly  over  us, — 
the  way-side  flowers  sent  up  a  smile, — and  the  air 
was  sweet  with  the  smell  of  the  fireehly-roown 
grass.  We  were  a  light-hearted  group,  and  our 
spirits  bounded  with  the  life  of  all  things  round  ua. 
The  thought  of  our  gloomy  destination  seemed 
never  to  shade  our  gladness,  for  we  went  as  we 
would  go  to  any  other  exhibition.  Like  other 
careless  ones,  we  needed  a  directing  word,  to  make 
us  feel  that  we  were  not  on  our  way  to  see  a  eagn 
of  wild  beastsy — but  human  beings,  once  children 
and  youth  like  ourselves,  and  then  perhaps  as  free 
from  sin  and  vice.  LilUs  Robinson  was  with  ns, 
bu^  in  our  gaiety  we  did  not  observe  the  more 
deeply-saddened  look  she  wore  that  .aftemoea. 
Once  or  twice,  I  did  note  it  sufficiently  to  rally 
her  upon  her  qmetneas  ;  but  I  saw  that  my  noiH 
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»  pained  her,  and  I  ceased.  From  the  rerela* 
tiooi  of  after  yeari,  I  learned  the  heaTineeB  of 
fpirit  with  which  she  accompanied  na.  She  did 
not  wiah  to  go :  but  finding  that  her  presence  was 
deemed  necessary  by  the  principals,  yielded  to 
their  request  Only  once  did  she  chide  oor  mirth, 
and  that  was  when  we  drew  near  the  prison. 
We  were  laughing  gaily;  when  we  suddenly 
turned  a  corner,  and  the  gloomy  walls  were  before 
OS :  "  Don't  laugh  here,  dear  girls,  don't ; " — and 
the  words  came  in  such  a  beseeching  tone,  that 
we  were  silenced.  The  exterior  of  the  prison 
building  was  quite  fine ;  that  is,  it  looked  large, 
and  strong,  and  expensiTe.  The  deep  yard  in 
front  was  neat,  and  OTerything  around  had  a 
tfariring  look.  Alas !  it  might,  full  well,  lor  that 
was  pie  most  flourishing  institution  in  the  county. 

Harmg  passed  through  a  hall,  which  separated 
the  body  of  the  prison  from  a  range  of  private 
apartments,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  warden 
uid  his  family,  we  entered  an  anteroom,  in  which 
a  constant  guard  was  stationed.  Its  walls  were 
decorated  with  yarious  instruments  of  death : 
swQfds  of  different  lengths,  guns,  rifles,  and  pistols ; 
and  here  and  there  handeuffii  and  fatten  were 
lying  arodnd.  These  called  forth  the  usual  num- 
ber of  feminine  exclamations,  which  in  turn  ex- 
cited  a  smile  of  contempt  in  the  burly  guard,  who 
seemed  to  take  pride  in  them,  as  the  accompani- 
ments of  his  offion  Here  we  paid  the  ordinary 
exhibitioa  fee,  and  a  subordinate  of&ctT  prepared 
to  accompany  us  round  the  prison. 

Through  a  heavy  iron  door,  fhmished  with  a 
grate  for  observation,  we  entered  an  immense 
apartment,  in  the  centre  of  which  were  the  ranges 
of  cells,  one  tier  above  another,  bu3t  of  brick,  and 
whitewaabed  on  the  outside;  this  cleanly  color 
famishing  a  strong  contrast  to  the  black  doors  and 
iron  gratings  of  each  cell  The  rest  of  the  room 
fanned  a  kind  of  continuous,  stone-paved  hall 
tround  this  congeries  of  cells.  The  guide  took  us 
round  the  whole  circuit,  that  we  might  see  the 
lodging -places  of  crimmals.  He  pointed  out  the 
eeOs  of  the  most  noted  felons^  and  we  looked 
wooderingly  into  them,  as  if  the  bare,  blank  walls 
codd  reveal  the  history  of  their  mmates.  From 
thie  place  we  passed  to  the  diflbrent  workshqw, 
where  the  men  were  then  engaged.  As  if  it  were 
not  enoQgh  that  our  prymg,  eager  gaze  was  fas- 
teiwd  on  them,  like  an  alien  race,  some  thought- 
liOB  giri  would  now  and  then  forget  the  silence 
imposed,  and  whisper  her  comments  on  their 
paiti-colored  dress,  and  automaton-like  move- 
ments. I  was  glad  to  leave  them,  and  go  on  to 
the  chapel  and  hospitaL  In  passing  from  the  lat- 
ter, we  espied  several  isolated  cells,  two  or  three 
of  which  were  occupied  From  one  of  these,  we 
wers  startled  to  hear  a  sound  between  a  groan  and 
a  cry^  the  most  hideous  possible.    At  thia»  our 


guide  stopped;  and  telling  ustoloc^  m,  inibrmed 
us,  that  it  was  a  craxy  foreigner,  many  years 
before  convicted  of  the  inhuman  murder  of  a  boy  ; 
but  who  escaped  the  death-penalty,  from  the  indi- 
cations of  hopeless  insanity  which  appeared  on  the 
trial.  For  safe  keeping,  he  was  sent  to  this  prison ; 
there  to  linger  out  the  most  miserable  of  exist- 
ences. **  He  is  an  awful  creature,"  said  the 
"  just  hear  him.*'  So  he  thrust  in  a  stid 
began  touching  the  prisoner  with  it.  Already  ir- 
ritated by  strange  faces,  the  man  was  alnust 
maddened  by  this  treatment ;  and  flying  from  his 
pallet,  dashed  round  the  cell  like  an  unchained 
beast  The  guide  looked  at  us,  as  if  for  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  this  gratuitous  exhibitioo ;  but 
we  were  heart-oick,  and  glad  to  escape.  Some  of 
us  did  not  wish  to  remain  ui  the  buikling  any 
longer ;  and  Miss  Robinson  begged  us  to  go  ;  but 
evening  worship  would  soon  commence,  and  the 
majority  prevailed  on  us  to  stay. 

The  prayer-bell  rang;  the  convicts  dropped 
their  work,  and  came  out  into  the  open  space,  en- 
closed by  the  shops.  There  they  stood  in  orderiy 
Imes,  while  the  chaplain  oSbnd  a  short  and  simple 
prayer ;  m  which,  no  doubt,  many  of  them  joined 
with  pure  and  humble  faith.  During  this  time, 
we  were  obliged  to  remhin  in  the  little  gnard-roeni 
which  we  first  entered,  and  could  only  look 
through  the  iron  grating  of  the  door,  and  one  par- 
tially-obscured window,  which  opened  on  ih& 
yard.  Of  course,  we  saw  but  imperfectly  what 
was  passing  within. 

The  prayer  ended,  the  prisoners  were  searched 
to  detect  any  concealed  weapons;  and  then 
formed  themselves  into  a  procession,  and  began 
mafching  into  the  unoccupied  space  around  their 
cells.  It  was  their  custom  to  enter  thus,  and 
pass  down  to  a  closet,  from  which  their  food  was 
given  to  them  in  little  wooden  trenchers.  So  they 
now  came,  two  by  two,  with  that  peculiar,  click- 
ing tread,  known  as  the  lock-step.  The  silence 
was  unbroken,  save  by  this  single  noise.  Most  of 
those  in  the  long  line  passed  us  without  raising 
their  heads.  It  was  plain  that  they  shrunk  from 
the  gaze  of  strangers.  A  few  of  the  more  har- 
dened cast  side-long  glances  toward  the  grate 
through  which  we  were  looking.  Lillis  Robinson 
stood  next  to  me,  and  she  had  passed  her  arm 
around  my  waist,  as  if  to  aid  iu  keeping  her  po- 
sition. Suddenly,  her  hand  grasped  mine,  in  a 
quick,  tight  pressure  ;  and  a  cry  broke  from  her 
lips,  so  eager  and  piercing,  that  even  the  convicts 
paused  mstinctively,  and  looked  toward  us  to  seek 
the  cause. 

Of  course  all  was  confusion  on  our  side  of  the 
grate.  I  do.nol  know  how  k>ng  our  friend  re- 
mained insensible,  but  it  seemed  an  age.  Anxi- 
ety for  her  health,  and  cariosity  as  to  the  cause 
of  her  emotion,  were  rival  feetings  in  our  minds. 
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To  our  disappointment,  the  mystery  was  not  ex- 
plained immediately  upon  her  return  to  conscious- 
ness.  We  were  all  sent  away,  and  she  had  a 
long  interview  with  Mrs.  Williams,  alone  ; — then 
the  warden  was  called  in,  a  strange  person,  we 
thought,  to  benefit  one  in  her  condition;  and 
finally,  as  if  to  excite  us  to  the  highest  point, 
we  saw  her  leave  the  room  to  which  she  had 
been  carried,  and,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Williams 
and  the  warden,  pass  again  to  the  guard-room, 
firom  which  she  had  so  recently  been  borne.  What 
we  thought  and  felt,  meantime,  is  of  no  impor- 
tance. The  intimacies  of  subsequent  years  re- 
vealed to  me  the  minute  circumstances  of  that 
event,  which  were  then  unknown. 

Lillis  Robinson  did  not  only  pass  once  more  in- 
to the  guard-room,  but  through  it,  and  so  on,  still 
conducted  by  the  warden,  until  she  reached  a  re- 
mote cell.  There,  unfastening  the  door,  she  was 
admitted  within  its  narrow  walls,  and  the  massive 
lock  was  turned  upon  her.  She  did  not  heed  the 
echo  which  that  sound  sent  through  the  hall ;  and 
triple  gates  might  have  been  barred  without 
attracting  her  notice.  Twilight  came  faintly 
through  the  grating  of  the  door ;  bat  those  dim 
rays  were  enough  for  the  quick  vision  of  love. 
The  cell  was  already  ten&nted,  and  she  sprang 
eagerly  toward  its  lonely  occupant  There  was 
no  answering  step.  The  prisoner  stood  leaning 
against  the  farthest  wall ;  his  face  covered  with 
his  hands,  as  if  he  would  not  even  see  his  un- 
wonted visitor. 

"James!  James!  dear,  dear  brother,  James! 
speak  to  me !  I  'm  your  sister ! "  The  words  un- 
locked the  poor  convict's  heart ;  and  in  auother 
moment  they  were  clasped  in  each  other's  arms — 
the  pure-hearted,  forgiving  sister,  and  the  pol- 
luted, guilty  brother. 

It  is  not  for  other  hearts  to  know  the  emotions 
which  they  experienced  in  that  hour.  They 
were  the  bitterness  and  joy  with  which  the  stran- 
ger **  intormeddleth  not**  But  little  was  said  at 
first.  They  sat  down  upon  the  low,  hard  couch, 
and  wept  together.  With  calmer  feelings,  came 
the  interchange  of  their  past  histories.  A  separa- 
tion of  te.i  long  years  had  wrought  many  changes. 
Their  father  and  mother  had  died  broken-hearted, 
by  the  conduct  of  this  wayward  son  ;  though  this 
Lillis  did  not  tell  him.  She  did  not  need  to  say 
it ;  for  his  own  conscience  whispered  the  appal- 
ling truth.  After  this  sad  iutelligence,  Lillis  re- 
counted her  own  story— >|he  gloominess  of  the 
old  homestead,  which  she  had  left  so  far  behind, 
in  the  hope  that  new  scenes  and  duties  would  dim 
the  painful  associations  that  made  her  shun  it 
He  looked  at  her  sable  dress,  and  asked  her,  why 
that  was  worn ;  and  as  she  hesitated,  his  own  lips 
supplied  the  words. 

**  For  me,  was  n*t  it,  Lillis  ?    I  was  n*t  worth 


it!  indeed  I  was  not.  What  a  wretch  I  am! 
How  could  you  come  to  me  ?  I  *ve  thought  of 
you,  Lillis,  all  night  long,  many  and  many  a 
time  in  this  dreadful  loneliness,  and,  God  forgive 
me!  I  hoped,  too,  you  were  dead.  I  did  not 
wish  to  feel  that  there  was  anything  living  to  be 
made  wretched  by  my  conduct  I  thought  I 
could  bear  it  alone.*' 

Then  he  went  on  to  narrate  the  circumstancea 
in  which  he  had  committed  crime— -the  deeertioii 
of  home — the  bad  society  in  which  he  had  min- 
gled— the  love  of  gaming,  which  had  grown  up 
with  other  dissipated  habits — the  consequent  want 
of  money — ^the  infatuation  which  led  to  forgery — 
his  detection — his  trial — ^his  condemnation — and 
finally,  the  years  of  imprisonment  which  had  fol- 
lowed. From  first  to  last,  he  had  been  known  by 
an  assumed  name ;  and,  remote  from  his  birth- 
place, had  hoped,  that  his  friends  would  never 
know  of  his  crime  and  punishment  Death  had 
spared  all  near  to  him,  in  this  great  trial,  bat  his 
sister ;  the  one  whom  even  his  erring  youth 
loved  best.  Providence  brought  them  together 
again,  for  wiser  ends  than  man  would  have 
wrought  out 

"  So  you  knew  me  through  the  grate,  did  you, 
Lillis  ?  **  said  the  brother.  **  I  heard  your  cry,  and 
thought  the  voice  was  like  one  I  knew  long 
ago.  I  did  n*t  know  why ;  but  X  thought,  too,  of 
our  old  home,  and  the  trees  a4|Hnd  it,  and  many 
other  familiar  things.  It  seemed  as  if  I  were  a 
boy  again,  just  for  the  moment  we  stood  there, 
after  you  fell ;  but  when  the  keepers  made  us  go 
on,  and  I  glanced  at  my  hateful  dress,  I  felt  as  if 
I  had  never  been  a  child,  and  had  no  binineaB  to 
think  of  what  innocent  people  feel,  who  are  not 
caged  in  prisons,  and  exhibited  to  the  public  day 
after  day.  A  few  minutes  before  yon  came  in, 
they  told  me  you  were  coming,  Lillis,  and  that 
you  were  the  one  whose  voice  I  heard  from  the 
guard-room,  and  that  you  knew  me  among  felons, 
and  for  the  momeut,  I  hated  you  for  being  there, 
I  didn't  mean  to  f^ak  to  you — forgive  me  now  ; 
but  you  can  never  know  how  my  soul  has  can- 
kered over  the  thought,  that  I  was  a  daily  spec- 
tacle for  strangers, — shown  off  with  my  poor  fel- 
lows. I  *ve  tried  to  shun  their  jny ing  gaxe ;  but 
they  only  looked  the  more  curiously  at  me,  as  if 
they  would  worry  out  all  the  manliness  left  in  my 
nature.  I  know  I  *ve  done  wrong,  Lillis,  and  I 
trust  that  God  has  accepted  my  repentance  ;  but 
sometimes,  it  has  seemed  to  me,  as  if  my  fellow- 
men  were  determined  to  wear  out  the  image  of 
God  in  my  soul.  But  for  the  lonely  night-time 
and  the  Sabbath,  I  should  have  died  long  ago ; 
not  for  the  rest  fh>m  labor  which  they  brought — 
but  the  heart  chafing  was  topped  awhile.  So  I 
felt  the  old  hate  stirred,  when  your  company  of 
glad-hearted  girls  came  round  ;   a  I  ground  my 
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teedi  together  in  pain,  when  the  word  came  that. 
I  had  been  a  show  and  a  mockery  to  one  of  my 
own  flesh  and  Mood,  and  her  gay  friends.  I 
vrooged  yoo,  Lillis,  and  I  bless  you  now,  that 
yoo  haTe  come  to  me." 

It  seemed  bat  an  instant  from  their  time  of 
meeting,  when  the  warden,  who  had  lingered 
near,  again  opened  the  door  to  separate  them.  K 
■eoned  but  an  instant ;  and  yet,  what  had  they 
■ot  done  toward  cancelling  the  past,  and  building 
op  their  happiness  anew. 
•      ««•         «  «««« 

From  that  day,  Lillis  Robinson  was  a  changed 
being.  It  was  known  in  school  that  she  had  dis- 
coTered  a  friend  among  the  prisoners,  and  that 
was  all ;  so  that  it  was  difficult  for  most  persons 
to  Dodentand  the  alteration  in  her  appearance 
ind  manner.  A  healthier  hue  was  breathed  over 
her  dbtek ;  her  step  grew  lighter,  und  her  sweet 
voice  was  oftener  heard.  The  black  robes,  too, 
were  laid  aside,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  excite 
obserration.  Not  a  week  passed  that  ehe  did 
not  Tint  the  prison.  Of  course,  she  could  not  be 
•flowed  to  see  her  brother  alone  ;  but  the  attend- 
ant  had  such  a  kind  way  of  being  present,  that 
they  communicated  to  each  other  their  hopes 
ud  plans  for  the  future,  with  httle  care  for  their 
lirteoer. 

So  passed  the  remaining  term  of  his  imprison- 
ment ;  his  spirit  lightened  by  the  devotion  of  his 
nter.  She  had  come  to  him  in  the  right  mo- 
ment Before  seeing  her,  he  did  not  care  to  go 
forth  into  the  world  again.  He  felt  that  a  brand 
was  on  him — that  the  vile  history  of  his  crime 
▼M  written  all  over  his  face ;  and  that  he  could 
henceforth  live  only  with  such  outcasts  as  had 
diared  his   prison  home.    Indeed,  he    dreaded 


the  time,  when  the  heavy  doors  should  swing 
upon  their  hinges,  and  the  worid  lie  open  before 
him  again.  The  chaplain  had  often  been  with 
him,  and  talked  of  his  future  prospects ;  his  hope 
of  leading  a  better  life,  and  the  sustaining  power 
of  Cliristian  faith.  But  all  seemed  cold  and  un- 
real, when  he  was  left  alone,  with  the  ever-pre- 
sent, sickening  consciousness,  of  ill  desert,  and  the 
harsh  judgments  of  men.  He  felt  that  innocence 
has  a  strength  to  bear  trials,  which  guilt  can 
never  know  ;  and  as  he  thought  of  the  mevitable 
hardships  of  his  future  lot,  it  seemed  as  if  there 
was  no  power  to  keep  him  in  the  right  path.  He 
needed  the  cheering  voice  of  love ;  the  restraining 
influence  of  a  true,  deep  affection ; — the  feeling 
that  he  was  not  uncared  for  and  alone.  The  iso- 
lation of  q>irit  which  he  had  hitherto  known,  had 
been  like  a  death-chill  to  all  his  good  nnpulses. 
In  the  new  atmosphere  around  him,  they  strength- 
ened to  principle. 


A  year  since,  I  stood  by  the  graves  of  both 
sister  and  brother.  No  church-yard  monuments 
were  round  them ;  but  old  forest  trees,  which  had 
scarce  looked  on  civilization,  until  they  came  tu 
dwell  beneath  their  shade.  Nor  were  kindred 
near  them.  The  bitter  past  had  buried  its  own 
dead  for  them ;  and  when  they  began  the  new 
and  better  life,  which  grew  out  of  the  old  experi- 
ence, it  was  in  a  new  and  distant  home ;  not  in 
the  wilderness,  but  apart  from  the  hjaunts  of  men. 
It  was  a  lonely,  but  beautiful  spot ;  and  I  did  not 
wonder  that  they  chose  their  last  resting  place 
where  their  renewed  bemg  had  most  felt  the 
sweet  influences  of  nature,  and,  still  more,  the 
ministry  of  love. 
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Whuk  shines  along  each  dewy  gbide  the  eaily  light  of  day, 
And  Zepbynia  hia  breath  suspends  as  if  to  catch  thy  lay ; 
I  listen  to  its  mellow  notes,  that  charm  each  living  thing, 
*nD  every  chord  within  my  heart  thrills  like  a  music  string. 

Thou  knowest  not  bow  mmff  souls  are  gladdened  by  thy  song; 
Thou  knowest  not  bow  wtuek  the  strains  the  listener's  Joy  prolong; 
Thou  feelest  that  their  melody  some  pleasare  must  impart, 
And  pouring  it  in  riven,  thou  a  prions  charmer  art 


Thou  art  the  blest  embodiment,  the  sacred  soul  of  Song — 

A  happy  little  melodist,  above  that  dost  belong, 

Here  strayed  awhile  to  teach  bow  sweet  the  music  heaven  supplies, 

And  stealing  all  our  thoughts  from  earth  to  lure  us  to  the  skies. ' 
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Whbrk  ibe  lorn  branches  of  a  wind-bowed  oak 
Check  the  swift  current  in  its  onward  speed, 
Leap  the  wild  waters  like  a  newly-broke 
And  bridle-qiuming  captive  prairie-steed. 
There  lurk  beneatli  the  rank  and  yielding  hedge 
Of  tall  reeds  wrestling  with  the  wind  at  play. 
Foul  reptiles  peeping  through  the  weedy  sedge, 
Half  bent  to  spring  upon  their  heedless  prey. 

Above,  bright  glimpses  of  the  purest  blue; 
Around,  the  flr  trees*  sombre  depth  of  shade, 
Save  whore  some  sapling  of  a  brighter  hue, 
Starts  from  the  covert  as  if  half  afraid. 
Retreat  of  nature  in  her  musing  noood. 
When  shunning  life's  false  incense  and  its  glare. 
She  yields  to  its  lone  stillness,  wholly  wooed 
By  the  untrammelled  worship  offered  there. 

To  this  rude  bourne  by  all  save  her  unknown, 
With  (altering  step,  and  half-dtsheveUed  hair, 
With  troubled  glances  wiklly  round  her  thrown. 
Comes  the  young  dreamer,  lovely  Lady  Clare. 
Weaving  of  shattered  thoughts  strange  fantasies, 
Duping  her  inrKxrent  and  bleeding  heart 
W^ith  baseless  ;)oys  whose  spirit-forms  die  sees^ 
And,  woe  for  her,  most  spuit-ftiko  deport 

As  clouds  across  the  landscape,  o'er  her  foce 
Di^inied  thoughts  now  darken  or  leave  bright. 
While  meteor-hopes,  with  their  deluding  chase. 
Gleam  through  the  darkness  of  her  mental  night 
She  comes  with  beaming  brow  as  oft  befbre. 
When  life  threw  garlands  *neath  her  buoyant  feet,- 
She  comes,  and  deems  her  eager  step  once  more 
Another  q>ringing  tread  will  fondly  meet 
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When  the  dim  belfry  Arom  its  ivied  wall 
Sent  forth  a  requiem  for  the  eariy  slain. 
The  gathered  mourners  iji  tbe  ancient  baO 
Spoke  of  the  dead  to  that  young  heart  in  vain. 
With  vacant  eye  she  i»-atched  the  fUneial  tnin, 
'  Then  kissed  young  Hubert's  scarf  with  bk»d  defiled, 
Claitped  her  cold  hands  upon  her  burning  brain. 
Gazed  on  his  wounded  form  and  strangely  smiled. 

She  comes,  and  deems  his  lengthened  sleep  is  past; 
She  culls  wiM  bloooms  in  her  chikiisb  glee, 
And  joyously  she  smiles  to  think  at  last, 
Toung  Hubert  from  his  prison-house  is  firec. 
With  deathless  hope,  and  k>ve  that  knows  no  chfl^ 
Keeping  her  tone  tryst  by  that  blasted  tree. 
Listening  for  footsteps  that  have  kng  been  still. 
Whose  joyous  bounding  never  more  can  be. 

Cold  fell  the  mist  around  their  tiysting  tree. 
And  darker  grew  the  fir  trees'  sombre  shade. 
Yet  still  she  lingers,  wondering  that  he 
%ouId  thus  forget  the  promise  he  has  made. 
Night  deepened  round  the  tonely  watcher  there, 
Her  kinsmen  marvel  at  her  kmg  delay. 
Then  seek  with  anxious  hearts,  and  trace  her  where 
A  clue  of  bkMMoms  her  r^reat  betray. 

Upon  the  sod  her  pallid  checfk  was  bid, 
And  sculptured  in  the  maiWe  chin  of  death. 
The  smile  that  round  her  parted  lips  had  played 
When  fled  the  Spirit  with  her  passing  breath. 
Oh,  not  in  vain  her  last  fond  vigil  there ! 
The  pitying  angel  o'er  her  sorrows  wept. 
And  bore  her  to  that  blissfUl  regfon,  where 
His  unforgotten  tryst  young  Hubert  kept 
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HERE,  fir,  take 
that  for  your  tau- 
cmMB,'*  cried  the  bean- 
tiAil  EUen  Stanley  to 
her  husband;  accom- 
panying her  exclama- 
tion with  a  dap  on  his  cheek,  from  the  whitert  and 
softest  hand  in  the  world. 

The  yoraig  wife  had  been  exhibiting  with  great 
pride,  a  new  baby-dress  she  had  just  finished, 
witmgfat  with  her  own  delicate  fingers,  and  the 
work  entirely  of  her  own  taste  and  skiU.  The 
neat  pattern  of  embroidery  which  had  cost  her  so 
moch  troaUe  to  draw— the  leaves  and  sprigs,  so 
like  nature  in  their  form— the  tiny  wreaths  whk^ 
a  feiry  might  have  woven  j—such  an  exquisite 
specimen  of  ieminme  art  as  it  was!  and  such  a 
Goth  and  Vandal  as  Mr.  Stanley  was,  to  answer 
her  demand  for  hb  admiration,  by  making  Am  of 
it;  and  teUmg  her,  she  might  have  laid  out  her 
month's  labor  m  somethmg  better ! 

Mr.  Stanley  loved  to  tease  his  wife  a  little  now 
and  then ;  and  when  he  saw  the  playfiil  curl  of 
her  lip,  he  went  on  laughmg  at  the  dress  still 
moie  unmercifuny,  till  his  naughtiness  was  pun- 
ished by  the  accolade  and  the  exclamation  re- 
corded. 

Another  personage  hi  the  group  was  an  infant 
about  eighteen  months  old,  who,  wakened  by  the 
ta&ing,  sat  up  m  its  crib,  and  looked  from  one  to 
the  other  of  ite  parents ;  when  the  father,  pre- 
tending to  weep  bitterly  at  the  diastisement  he 
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had  received,  appealed  to  the  boy's  compassion 
with  a  lachrymose,  "Isn't  my  darling  Henry 
sorry  for  poor  papa?  "  The  litUe  one  appeared  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  joke  ;  for,  alter  a  mo- 
ment's attention,  he  burst  into  laughter,  and  clap- 
ped his  hands  with  childish  merriment. 

A  fourth  occupant  of  the  room,  did  not  seem  so 
perfectly  to  understand  what  was  going  on.  Oki 
Elsie,  the  colored  nurse,  was  atting  quietly  at  her 
work  in  a  comer,  but  dropped  it,  aud  fooked  up, 
when  she  heard  the  mock-sobbing,  her  large  eyes 
dilating  with  astonishment.  The  voice  of  her 
mistress  bidding  her  take  the  child  down  to  give 
him  hv  supper,  roused  her  tnm  her  lethargic 
surprise,  and  she  obeyed  in  silence. 

Ellen  Stanley  was  the  ideal  of  a  young  wifo. 
Taken  when  but  a  chikl  in  years,  from  the  home 
of  a  fother  who  idolised  her,  to  be  the  presiding 
angel  in  the  household  of  one  to  whom  she  had 
given  her  pure  heart,  she  carried  into  the 
matron  all  the  graces  of  the  blooming  girt  The 
goodness  of  her  heart,  and  the  sunny  joyousness 
of  her  disposition,  overflowed  in  a  thousand  acts 
of  artless  gaiety.  She  sang  to  every  capricious 
melody  as  it  came  into  her  head ;  she  laughed  at 
all  times,  when  there  was  cause  and  when  there 
was  not  Her  motion  was  almost  a  dance  when 
she  moved  through  the  house;  and  her  smile, 
bright  and  cheerful  as  the  sunshine,  was  nearly 
as  constant  Ever  active,  because  she  found  it 
tedious  to  be  unemployed,  and  a  naost  exemplary 
housewife,  she  was 

*"rbe  blitbeit  bee 
That  ever  wrooglit  in  hire ;  ** 

and  altogether  the  lightest,  brightest,  most  graceful, 
most  winsome  creature,  that  ever  man  won  to 
be  the  idol  of  his  domestic  sanctuary.  Her  hus- 
band caUed  her  bis  friy,  and  bestowed  on  her 
all  poetical  epithets  of  admiration  and  fondness ; 
for  no  name  that  was  not  poetical  and  melodious 
would  have  suited  to  express  her  innocent  love- 
linen.  With  the  gifts  nature  had  bestowed, 
she  united  a  rare  cultivation ;  her  father  had 
trained  her  mmd  in  all  the  studies  which  are  the 
higher  branches  of  female  education;  and  of  the 
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accompUshmentfl  she  was  thorouglily  mistress. 
Indeed,  they  came  naturally  to  her ;  and  lessons 
were  useful,  chiefly,  in  repressing  the  wild  gaiety 
she  infused  into  everything  she  did;  especially 
her  musical  performances — if  such  they  might  be 
called— which  were  outbursts  as  impulsiTe  and 
spontaneous  as  the  song  of  the  mocking-bird  of 
her  native  clime. 

Sweet  EOen !  As  yet,  she  had  known  no  sor- 
row; and  if  beauty  and  goodness  could  have 
turned  aside  the  shaft  that  enters  the  bosom  of 
every  mortal,  she  would  have  passed  her  happy 
life  in  a  perpetual  round  of  joy ! 

But  there  is  an  arrow,  swifter  and  more  cruel 
than  the  shaft  of  woe :  it  is  winged  and  barbed  by 
hate,  and  its  aim  is  eve^  the  young,  trusting  and 
loving  heart :  it  is  sped  by  the  hand  of  envy ! 

The  morning  after  tiie  little  occurrence  we 
have  mentioned,  old  Elsie  might  have  been  seen, 
with  a  basket  on  her  head,  entering  a  garden-gate 
belonging  to  a  neat-looking  white  house,  with 
green  blinds,  overrun  with  luxuriant  clunbing 
roses,  about  half  a  mile  from  her  master's  resi- 
dence. Passing  through  the  yard,  she  ascended 
the  steps  of  the  piazza,  and  entered  the  house. 
In  the  back  room  were  seated  two  middle-aged 
ladies,  of  spare  figure  and  grave  aspect.  There 
was  an  asperity  in  the  expression  of  both,  and  a 
primness  of  demeanor,  usually  associated  with  the 
idea  of  an  old  maid ;  yet.  Miss  Hannah  and  Miss 
Winifred  Linwark  would  have  highly  resented 
being  called  such.  They  still  recounted  their 
conquests,  and  were  indefatigable  frequenters  of 
balls,  concerts  and  parties. 

"  Come  forward,  mom  Elsie,  and  show  us  what 
you  have  in  that  basket,"  said  MIm  Hannah. 

The  old  negress  set  down  her  load ;  and,  remov- 
ing a  snow-white  napkin,  displayed  with  no 
little  pride,  a  store  of  fresh  figs  and  flowers,  sent  by 
her  young  mistress  to  Mr.  Stanley's  cousins,  the 
Misses  Linwark.  It  was  a  daily  habit  with  El- 
len, to  send  (hut  and  bouquets  from  her  garden 
to  her  relatives ;  but  these  were  far  choicer  than 
usual ;  for  the  Misses  Linwark  were  to  give  a  tea- 
paity  that  evening.  At  the  bottom  of  the  basket 
was  a  round  box,  which  contained  a  large  cake, 
covered  with  delicate  icing,  beautifully  wrought 
in  various  devices :  around  its  edge  was  a  minute 
wreath  of  natural  flowers. 

Expressions  of  surprise  and  admiration  passed, 
as  they  always  did  in  that  locality,  into  searching 
questions,  not  only  respecting  the  household  man- 
agetnent  of  Mrs.  Stanley ;  but  hor  goings  out  and 
comings  in ;  her  sayings  and  her  silence ;  her 
commissions  and  omissions ;  her  every  word  and 
action ;  nay,  her  thoughts ;  for  in  all  these  the 
Misses  Linsvark  had  a  profound  interest.  The 
replies  of  the  servant  wore  delivered  with  an  ora- 
cular air  of  mystery ;  and  with  divers  nods,  ges 


tures  and  half-uttered  sentences;  which  were 
readily  interpreted  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  maiden 
ladies.  They  had  kept  up,  by  means  of  Elsie  and 
some  other  servants,  a  regular  system  of  ewpionage 
over  Ellen,  ever  since  her  marriage. 

Of  course,  the  little  mcident  of  the  preceding 
evening  was  not  forgotten.  The  spinsters  held 
up  their  hands,  and  uplifted  their  eyes,  in  one  ac- 
cord of  amazement 

"  A  Mow!"  exclaimed  the  petrified  Miss  Wini- 
fred. 

"  Poor  Henry ! "  cried  Miss  HauAah ;  «  what 
did  he  do,  Elsie?" 

"  Ki,  Miss  Hannah,  he  ciy  hard  (or  tme,  an  beg 
for  mercy,*'  answered  the  black  woman. 

« Dreadful!  horrible!"  exdaimed  both  the 
sisters  in  a  breath. 

"  To  think  of  her  proceedmg  to  that !  And  he 
so  slight  and  delicate ;  and  she  so  tall  and  strong! 
I  always  had  a  kind  of  fear  of  her.  She  beat  him 
several  times  you  say,  mom  Elsie?  And  he  cried 
for  help !  And  she  sent  you  out  of  the  room  with 
the  child  ?  How  dreadful !  She  will  kill  him  one 
of  theso  days.  Poor  Henry !  what  shall  be  done 
to  save  him  ?  " 

The  groans  and  exclamations  of  the  Bfissee 
Linwark  wrought  powerfully  upon  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  old  woman ;  and  she  expatiated  to  their 
heart's  content,  upon  the  horrors  of  the  scene. 
"Young  missus  was  an  awful  woman,  for  true; 
and  made  mass*  Henry  ac  just  as  she  pleased. 
Poor  massa!  enty  him  cry,  aud  beg  her  for 
hab  pity,  when  she  gwine  kill  him  an  beat  him 
liout  de  head ;  un  he  £bum  all  swell  up !  He  look 
like  he  bin  murder  dis  momin.  Poor  massa !  he 
no  long  for  dis  wul' — dat  de  trute  for  true !  '* 

When  mom  Elsie  departed  on  her  walk  home- 
ward, it  was  with  a  more  stately  gait,  and  a  head 
more  elevated  than  usual ;  muttering  to  herself, 
and  gesticulating  at  intervals ;  and  at  other  times 
closing  her  mouth  with  a  forced  compression,  as 
an  indication  that  she  was  in  possession  of  some 
secret  she  was  determined  not  to  reveaL  She 
strictly  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  the  Misses  lin- 
wark, to  keep  silence  regarding  what  had  passed 
between  them. 

The  tea-party  took  place ;  and  there  was  Ellen, 
looking  like  a  &iry,  in  her  dress  of  white  mudin, 
falling  around  her  symmetrical  form,  with  an  airy 
and  V  floating  grace,  that  rendered  every  move- 
ment a  study  for  an  artist.  Her  redundant  hair 
was  simply  parted  over  her  temples,  and  reposed 
in  a  massive  braid ;  the  bloom  of  youth  aud  hap- 
piness was  on  her  cheek  ;  she  looked  exquiritely 
lovely,  aud  was  the  admired  of  all  observeis. 
She  little  dreamed,  that  while  she  was  talking 
and  laughing  in  the  gaiety  of  her  heart,  with  any 
acquaintance  who  chanced  to  be  near,  a  tale  of 
scandal  was  passing  around  the  rooms ;  repeated 
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to  gnnp  after  group  Vy  the  Mkeee  Linirark,  and 
wiiiqiered  in  torn  by  thoee  >rho. heard,  nntil  it 
was  ahnoet  the  eole  rabject  of  oonTemtkm.  She 
heard  not  the  ezclamatione  of  wonder  and  in- 
dignation ;  nor  noticed  the  carkMW  looks  fastened 
on  her.  Nor  did  Henry  suspect  anything  from 
the  onnsDally  tender  attentious  of  his  cousins ; 
from  their  solicitons  remarks  th«t  he  did  not  look 
at  all  weD;  that  he  was  growing  thinner  and 
paler  erery  day;  that  his  face  appeared  to  be 
swollen,  and  his  eye  inflamed;  and  that  Miss 
Winifred  was  going  to  send  him  a  preparation  of 
her  own,  for  all  manner  of  brafees  and  contusions. 

The  next  day,  the  whole  circle  of  the  acquain- 
tance of  the  Bfinee  linwark  were  in  the  full  tide 
of  talk  req>ecting  the  information  they  had  re- 
ceired  at  the  party.  The  walks  and  drives  that 
were  taken,  and  the  calls  long  due  that  were 
paid — to  discuss  the  matter !  It  was  curious  to 
hear  how  many  difierent  versions  the  story  re- 
ceived m  its  propagation— each  **  on  the  very  best 
authority.** 

To  mention  the  various  versions  of  the  tale,  and 
the  sundry  embellishments  it  received  in  its  pro- 
gress, would  be  a  task  too  great  for  our  pen.  It 
spread  &r  and  wide— as  usual  in  such  cases — 
before  the  parties  most  concerned  heard  a  word  of 
the  matter.  The  anxious  inquiries  as  to  his 
health,  and  hmts  that  he  had  better  travel,  which 
were  bestowed  on  Henry,  caused  no  suspicion  in 
his  mind;  while  Ellen  was  too  happy  and  too 
much  occupied  to  observe  the  demeanor  of  sundry 
of  her  acquaintance.  At  length  a  letter  ttmn  one 
of  her  old  friends,  wha  had  heard  and  believed  the 
story,  and  wrote  to  remonstrate  against  such  un- 
womanly and  indecorous  behaviour,  and  advise  re- 
formation for  the  future— roused  Ellen  from  her 
blissful  ignorance.  A  few  inquiries  and  explana- 
tions, and  she  was  informed  of  the  whole. 

Not  long  after,  invitations  were  issued  for  a  large 
party,  to  be  given  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Stanley's  birth- 
day. Those  who  had  been  most  violent  in  their 
aaseventionB  that  they  would  not  again  visit  El- 
len, were  most  eager  to  accepther  invitation.  The 
rooms  were  crowded.  The  Misses  Linwark  in 
their  rustling  silks,  were  among  the  first  arrivals. 

Mrs.  Stanley,  with  her  accustomed  grace  and 
elegance,  did  the  honors,  di^nsing  courtesies 
and  attentions  to  every  guest  When  the  even- 
ing was  nearly  concluded,  she  led  the  way  to  the 
supper  room.  After  the  company  had  been  serv- 
ed, and  had  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  Mr. 
Stanley  called  their  attention,  and  observed  that 
his  wife  had  something  to  say. 

Ellen  felt  it  was  not  a  time  fbr  embarrassment ; 
and  with  a  heightened  color  and  a  manner  that 
showed  both  feeling  and  perfect  self-possession, 
she  entered  at  once  upon  the  subject  Only  in 
one  matter,  she  said,  was  there  any  alloy  to  her 


pleasure  in  welcoming  her  friends  on  occasion  ot 
this,  her  eighteenth  birth-day.  This  matter,  she 
was  resolved,  should  now  be  set  right  She  then 
detailed  the  story  as  it  had  come  to  her  know- 
ledge ;  and  demanded,  first  of  one,  then  ef  an- 
other, his  or  her  authority  for  the  various  state- 
ments that  had  been  made^ 

It  was  not  difficult,  with  Ellen's  dignity  and 
determination,  to  trace  the  tale  in  its  serpentine 
windings;  and  to  fix  it  at  last  upon  the  Misses 
linwark.  The  spinsters  wriggled  in  their  chairs, 
and  looked  the  picture  of  uneasiness ;  but  they 
resolved  to  put  a  bold  fhce  on  the  business ;  and 
accordingly  declared,  that  old  Elsie  had  given 
them  the  information. 

Elsie  was  summoned.  She  came  dressed  in  her 
best  gown,  of  brown  ground  with  crimson  flowers; 
her  head  covered  with  a  yellow  turban.  She 
curtseyed  right  and  left  to  the  company  ;  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  spot  where  her  mistress  stood. 

**  Elne,"  said  Mrs.  Stanley,  **  these  ladies  say 
you  came  to  them,  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth 
of  July  last ;  and  said  I  had  cruelly  beaten  your 
master  the  evening  before.    Is  this  true  ?  " 

The  old  woman  c^ned  her  mouth  and  eyes,  but 
made  no  reply.  Miss  Hannah  and  Miss  Winifred 
rose  indignantly ;  declaring  they  would  not  be 
confronted  with  a  servant 

"  Be  seated,  ladies,"  said  Mn.  Stanley  calmly. 
"  You  did  not  scruple  to  make  assertions  on  the 
authority  of  this  woman,  and  must  now  submit 
to  hear  her  questioned.  Speak,  Elsie,  and  have 
no  fear ;  but  speak  the  simple  truth." 

"  May  de  Lor*  hab  mercy  upon  me ! "  ejacu- 
lated the  negress.  **  I  will  speak  de  honest  trute, 
massa ;  fbr  ole  Satan  bin  hab  me  in  his  power 
ebber  rince  I  tole  dat  lie  IxHit  my  missus.  You 
see,  massa,  dey  ladies  ax  me  big  heap  o*  ques- 
tions ebbery  day,  iMut  you  and  Miss  EUlen,  and 
put  all  sort  o**  tmgs  in  my  poor  head.  But  dat  no 
excuse  for  ole  Elsie,  for  tell  wicked  lie  'bout  her 
good,  kind  missus ! " 

"  This  is  too  much ! "  exelafaned  Miss  Hannah 
—«  sister,  let  us  go." 

«  Go  on,  Elsie,"  said  EUlen ;  while  her  husband 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  irritated  cousins. 

To  be  brief:  the  whole  matter  was  explained 
to  the  delight  of  the  penitent  old  nurse,  and  the 
confusion  of  those  among  the  guests  who  had  been 
most  active  in  spreading  the  calumny.  The 
Misses  Linwark  were  highly  incensed  at  this  ex- 
posure of  their  malignity ;  and  rejected  the  for- 
giveness offered  by  Ellen  and  her  husband,  fiot 
they  dared  not  give  vent  to  their  vexation  by  any 
more  slanders.  For  six  months,  they  actually 
held  their  tongues;  and  the  penance  evinced 
such  a  depth  of  mortification,  that  Ellen  pitied 
as  well  as  pardoned  them.  Her  presents  of 
firuit  and  flowers  were  resumed ;   the  spinsters 
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So  modi  <^  the  charm  of  Evangeline  is  derhred 
from  the  very  foundation  of  the  narrative — the 
nmple  dignity  and  eameetneH  of  the  characters, 
and  the  deep  religious  tone  of  the  interest,  that  we 
are  surprised  Mr.  Longfellow  did  not  in  a  note,  or 
elsewhere,  give  his  readers  the  historical  foot 
which  inspired  him  with  so  exquisite  an  ideal  pic- 
ture. Tliere  are  many,  doubtless,  .who  have  never 
read  the  cruel  story,  and  such  will  be  glad  to 
see  it  in  a  few  words,  condensed  from  the  best 
authority  on  the  subject.  To  our  thinking,  the 
hisUuical  accuracy  of  Mr.  Longfellow*s  picture 
enhances  its  beauty.  The  fact,  as  given  by  Hali- 
burton  in  his  history  of  Nova  Scotia,  is,  in  brief, 
as  follows : 

Some  dispute  existing  between  the  English  and 
tii9  French,  respecting  the  territorial  limits  of  both 
parties,  the  region  about  Hudson's  Bay,  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Acadie,  since  called  Nova  Scotia,  to  settle 
the  matter,  were  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  in  1713. 

Acadie  was  inhabited  by  an  excellent  French 
population.  When  these  good  people  found  their 
country  yielded  to  England,  and  themselves  no 
longer  subjects  of  the  French  king,  they  were 
grieved  to  be  forced  to  acknowledge  another  mas- 
ter. They  knew  that  the  French  and  English 
were  hostile  to  each  other,  and  they  dreaded  to  be 
compelled,  some  time  or  other,  to  take  up  arms 
against  Frenchmen;  they,  therefore,  entreated 
the  English  that  they  might  never  be  forced  to  so 
painful  a  service,  and  might  be  excused  from  tak- 
tag  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

This  request  received  no  special  attention,  but, 
fir  a  time,  a  kind  forbearance  was  exercised 
tawards  them.  After  a  period  of  forty  yean,  the 
Eiglish  government  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
th«ee  neutral  French,  as  they  were  called,  might* 
beeome  dangerous  to  their  interests  by  taking  part 
will  the  Canadian  French,  their  active  enemies. 
Oa  account  of  this  presumed  danger,  without  the 
leait  alleged  provocation,  or  the  least  show  of  jus- 
tice, they  took  upon  themselves  to  drive  out  of 
thee  possessions  this  peaceable,  prosperous,  and 
uno&nding  people. 

Ihe  Acadians  had  no  warning  of  their  fate.  At 
harvest  time  they  were  ordered  to  assemble  in  a 
oertun  district,  and  being  collected,  were  informed 
they  were  prisoners,— that  their  lands,  cattle,  and 
mo?«ables  were  no  longer  their  own,  but  were 
eoDfiM»tedby  government, — that  they  might  take 


what  they  could  convey  away,  but  most  immedi- 
ately quit  the  province. 

In  one  single  district,  two  hundred  and  fifty-five 
houses,  as  many  bams,  eleven  mills,  and  <me 
church,  were  destroyed.  Ships  were  in  readiness 
to  convey  the  persecuted  Acadians  to  different 
parts  of  the  Continent, — to  Louisiana,  to  French 
Guiana  in  South  America,  and  to  distant  places 
in  the,  then,  British  Provinces  on  the  Atlantic 

These  people  had  been  remarkable  for  their  in- 
dustry, their  skilful  husbandry,  their  pure  morals, 
and  their  exemplary  piety.  Their  lands  produced 
wheat  and  com,  potatoes  and  flax,  abundantly. 
Their  houses  were  convenient,  and  famished  wiih 
all  things  necessary  to  comfort  Their  numerous 
flocks  aflbrded  the  wool  which  was  manufactured 
in  the  family  for  their  cfothing.  They  had  no 
paper  money,  and  little  silver  or  gold ;  and  lived 
by  simple  exchange  of  commodities.  So  little 
contention  arose  among  them,  that  courts  and 
lawyers  were  needless ;  the  wise  and  experienced 
decided  their  small  difierences.  They  were  Ca- 
tholics ;  the  priests  drew  up  their  public  acts,  wrote 
their  wills,  and  kept  possession  of  the  documents, 
until  death  called  for  the  execation  of  them.  To 
requite  these  services,  the  inhabitants  allowed  them 
one  twenty-seventh  of  the  harvest  for  their  sub- 
sistence. 

At  the  time  of  the  dispernon,  the  Acadians 
were  18,000  in  number.  No  want  existed  among 
them ;  the  poor  were  few,  and  the  prosperous 
cheerfully  supported  those.  These  uufortunate 
people  were  the  victims  of  their  own  integrity. 
Had  they  taken  the  oath  which  demanded  of 
them  to  violate  the  best  afiections,  they  might  have 
retained  their  houses,  their  fields,  and  their  flocks. 
Hieir  good  feelings  demanded  only  the  innocent 
liberty  of  neutrality. 

In  September,  1755,  Colonel  Winslow,  an  of- 
ficer, usually  resident  at  Marshfield,  Plymodth 
County,  Massachusetts,  was  sent  with  the  King*s 
Commission,  to  demolish  the  property  of  the 
neutrals,  and  to  expel  them,  without  exception, 
from  the  province.  Colonel  Winslow  deeply  re- 
gretted that  he  should  be  employed  in  this  crael 
service.  He  knew,  so  he  said,  that  they  were  of 
"  the  same  species  *'  with  himself,  and  "  it  was 
disagreeable  to  his  make  and  temper  *'  to  inflict 
pain.  His  first  measure,  on  landing  at  St  Pr^, 
was  to  make  prisoners  of  several  hundreds  of  the 
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most  considerable  of  the  men  of  the  settlement 
"  In  consequence  of  their  earnest  entreaties,  the 
prisoners  were  permitted,  ten  at  once,  to  retnm  to 
visit  their  wretched  families,  and  to  look,  for  the 
last  time,  upon  their  beautiful  fields,  and  their 
loTed  and  lost  homes." 

These  unhappy  men  bore  their  misfortane  with 
firmness,  until  they  were  ordered  on  board  the 
transport  ship,  to  be  dispersed  among  people  whose 
customs,  language,  and  religion,  were  opposed  to 
all  they  held  dear  and  sacred. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  the  prisoners  were 
drawn  up  six  deep;  and  the  young  men,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  in  number,  were  ordered  to  go 
on  board  the  vessels.  They  refused  to  do  this, 
unless  their  families  might  be  permitted  to  acoom* 
pany  them.  This  was  denied,  and  the  soldiers 
were  ordered  to  do  their  duty.  The  wretched 
Aeadians  no  longer  resisted,  but  marched  from  the 
chapel  of  St  Pr^  to  the  ship& 

The  road  from  the  chapel  to  the  shore,  just  one 
mile  in  length,  was  crowded  with  women  and 
children,  who,  on  their  knees,  and  with  eyes  and 
hands  raised  to  Heaven,  entreated  blenings  on 
their  young  friends,  so  unmercifully  torn  from 
them.  Some  of  the  latter  broke  out  into  bitter 
lamentations;  others  prayed  akrad;' and  another 
portion  sang  moamfri  hymns,  as  th^y  took  their 
way  to  the  shipsL  The  SMuors  formed  another 
detachment,  and  their  depaitore  occasioned  a  ■- 
milar  scene  of  distress.  Other  vessels  arrived,  and 
their  wives  and  chikben  followed.  Their  dwell- 
ings were  burnt  before  their  eyes,  and  the  work  pf 
destmetion  was  complete.  Eighteen  thousand 
■sols  were  oast  forth  upon  the  pitiless  worid.  De- 
solate and  depopulated  was  the  beautiful  tract  they 
had  occupied :  their  homes  lay  smoking  in  ruins ; 
the  cattle,  abandoned  by  their  protectors,  assem- 
bled about  the  forsaken  dwettiBg-plaoeB,  anxi- 


ously seeking  their  wonted  masters;  and  all 
night  long,  the  foithiul  watch-dogs  howled  for 
the  hands  that  had  fed,  and  the  roofr  that  had 
sheltered  them. 

The  distress  of  one  family  will  serve  to  ex- 
hibit the  sufferings  of  these  refugees.  There 
was  among  them  a  notary-public,  named  R6n^ 
Le  Blanc  He  loved  the  EngUdi.  On  one  occa- 
sion, the  Indians  would  have  persuaded  him  to 
assist  themy  m  an  attmnpC  upon  the  Engtish. 
He  refbwd,  and  the  Indians,  in  resentment^ 
made  him  prisoner,  and  detamed  him  four  yean. 

At  the  time  of  the  expulsion,  Le  Blanc  was 
living  at  an  advanced  age.  His  fidelity  to  the 
Ehiglish,  and  his  sufferings  on  that  account,  de- 
served faVor,  but  he  found  none.  Le  Blanc  had 
twenty  children,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
grandchildren.  These  were  embarked  m  difiR»ent 
vessels,  and  scattered  in  difierent  provinces.  The 
unfortunate  old  man  was  set  ashore  in  New-York, 
with  his  wife,  and  the  two  youngest  of  their 
chikhen.  Love  fior  those  that  were  scattered, 
led  him  ftcm  one  strange  city  to  another.  He 
reached  Philadelphia.  There  he  found  three  of 
his  chikhen,  and  there,  deqiairing  to  recover  the 
rest,  in  penury  and  sorrow,  he  sank  into  hia 
grave.  **  It  may  be  questioned,"  says  a  writer, 
in  the  North  American  Review,  "  if  the  history 
of  the  worid  exhibits  a  more  heart-rending  inci- 
dent than  the  exile  of  this  amiable  and  unhappy 
people.  When  the  traveller  oontemplatee  tho 
noble  dykes  reared  by  their  industry ;  while  ho 
walks  beneath  the  shade  of  their  abundant  or- 
chardi,  and  stands  over  the  ruins  of  their  cot- 
tages, or  muses  among  their  graves,  his  imagi- 
nation goes  back  to  a  scene  of  rural  felkaty  and 
purity  seldom  seen  m  the  worid,  and  his  heart 
mehs  at  the  sudden  and   dreadfbl  fote  of  the 


BETTER  NEVER  LOVE. 


BT    JOBN    Si  AD  AII& 


Bsma  DBver  Iovb^ 
Ttan  bsTe  tby  love  r^lecied; 

Bettemever  hope, 
TImn  die  at  lait  negtooted; 
Bte  ikxie  tlvoa^  life, 


Tteatottfe  d^jomd. 


BeOv  bqPv  have  oos 
Wboa  ttioa  dosi  fondly  cbeiMi, 
TbsatlHtcai 


Him  aloM  to  peririi ; 
Better  Ihre  throogb  Uf<&  vakoomn, 
Tban  to  find  tboM  hopes alOowa 

Tbou  didrt  fondly  cheiW^ 

Ndae  osa  lei  the  psia 
Ofaheait  fbnsksa} 
Or  the  woe  of  him 
Who  flndi  himself  mislakeB. 
b  were  better  ikr  to  ttvtt 
Where  no  eye  a  itanoe  might  ghFf 
Joy  sad  Hope  to  waken. 


A  PRAYER: 
iFvon  tit  lietian  of  tfUfeiiKif* 

BT  OALBB  LTON,  OF  LTONBDALB. 


Ob,  thou  ilMt  iBMb  tte  1 

Fkon  enron  duk  and  vflei 
Impiiiit  upon  ny  wajrwaid  wul 

The  iliadow  of  thy  nnfle. 
Tmch  mo  to  fear  the  pathway  duk 

That  leadeth  ftom  thy  dKm, 
Where  echo  aonga  of  righteoaneai^ 

And  faakny  watan  pour. 


MT   BROWN   HULAN. 


BT  J.  B.  OETCMf. 


Bfr  brown  Hulan  h  ht  away, 

I  know  not  where  he  *■  fone; 
He  mounted  hie  fleet  war-hone 

And  gBll(H)ed  off  akne. 
mi  piftola  at  his  nddto-bow, 

Hlatance  waa  in  hiaband. 
And  a  tear  stood  in  his  manly  eye 

As  he  left  his  Ihtber-land. 

I  wonder  if  he  diinks  of  me 
In  battlers  wild  alarms  1 

I  wonder  if  he  win  oome  back 
And  take  me  to  his  armsl 


For  yean  are  gone  siaee  I 

Hii  Cttily  raven  haif^ 
Or  sung  to  him  the  song  ha  kyfed 

When  he  was  AiU  of  care. 

OhI  noble  was  ray  brown  Hulan, 

My  soldier  true  and  brnve ! 
His  aim  was  Ute  the  stioog  man's 

To  conquer  or  to  save — 
On  land  or  sea,  I  know  not  where 

My  brown  Hulan  is  gone  ; 
And  this  poor  heart  is  weaiy 

And  faraakinf  aU  akme. 
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BT     CLAKKNCK     ATWKLL. 


Oini  village  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley.  This 
valley  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  varies  from  a 
half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  is 
fenced  round  with  an  irregular  line  of  hills,  which 
is  broken  in  three  places,  where  the  principal  roads 
pass.  On  the  western  side,  there  is  no  outlet,  and 
here,  the  continuous  fence  of  hills  is  very  steep. 
From  this  direction,  the  more  scheming  people  of 
the  valley  expect  a  railroad  will  come,  some  day  ; 
and,  at  times,  they  get  so  warm  with  this  expecta- 
tion, as  to  enjoy  the  fame  of  the  tunnel  through 
their  hill.  The  south  end  of  the  valley  is  open  to 
a  distant  view  of  the  sea. 

The  scenery  is  enchanting.  In  spring  and  sum- 
mer, it  is  brimful  of  the  spirit  of  delicious  dreams. 
Our  people  are  noted  for  their  purity  of  manners, 
and  their  good  schools.  But  they  are  too  busy  to 
dream  much.  They  are,  generally,  honest,  quiet 
folks,  who  till  the  earth,  make  butter  and  cheese, 
and  abhor  all  sorts  of  <<  aristocracy.** 

A  few  springs  ago,  the  ordinary  quiet  of  the  vil- 
lage was  somewhat  disturbed,  by  the  arrival  of 
new  inhabitants.  Such  an  event  is  always  a  god- 
send for  the  gossips  of  any  country  village ;  but, 
in  the  present  case,  the  excitement  was  unusual, 
for  the  new-comers  arrived  with  an  imposing  equi- 
page, and  very  plainly  assumed  to  be  of  no  ordi- 
nary consequence. 

Mr.  Jonas  Harding  was  a  '*  retiring  merchant** 
He  was  a  great  man,  in  his  0¥m  estimation,  be- 
cause he  was  rich,  and  he  had  come  to  play  the 
nabob  in  a  country  village.  While  putting  on  the 
giant's  mantle,  he  doubted  not  that  the  giant's 
power  was  beneath  it.  Perhaps  he  had  never 
heard,  that  the  giant's  mantle  did  not  contain  the 
whole  virtue  of  the  giant's  greatness.  He  was 
sure  the  simple  villagers  would  treat  him  with 
great  reverence.  They  would  at  once  elect  him 
to  all  the  chief  offices.  He  should  become  a  judge. 
That  country  district  would  immediately  send  him 
to  Congress.  Mr.  Harding's  good  qualities  had 
^  never  had  fair  play.  While  acquiring  money,  he 
had  failed  to  acquire  intelligence  or  refinement 
His  good  qualities  were  like  sick  trout  in  a  frog 
pond.  He  knew  nothing  beyond  the  arts  by 
which  he  had  made  money ;  and  his  lofty  igno- 
rance was  none  the  less  unlovely,  for  being  set  up 
to  view,  in  the  temple  of  pride,  on  a  golden  pe- 
destal. 
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Mrs.  Harding  was  a  "  lady,"  bom  and  bred ; 
that  is  to  say,  she  was  bom  in  the  city,  and  grew 
to  womanhood  under  the  care  of  a  mother,  who 
had  kept  her  eyes  turned  toward  the  circles  of  ex- 
treme fashion,  as  to  the  summits  of  the  delectable 
mountains,  or  the  bowers  of  Paradise.  She  had 
married  Mr.  Harding  because  he  was  rich,  and 
because,  after  manoeuvring  ten  years,  she  de- 
spaired of  domg  better.  She  had  flirted  with  dan- 
dies, and  waltzed  with  whiskered  foreigners  ;  she 
had  repeatedly  visited  the  springs  for  her  health  ; 
she  had  spent  two  winters  in  Washington ;  she 
had  dressed,  and  sighed,  and  done  her  best  to  be 
sentimental :  but  all  in  vain.  When  she  stood  at 
the  marriage  altar,  her  strongest  emotion  was  re- 
sentment agamst  fate.  Why,  she  had  believed  a 
god  would  come  in  a  cloud  of  ambrosial  things, 
from  the  heaven  to  which  her  eyes  had  been 
turned  so  anxiously,  and  bear  her  away,  swooning 
with  rapture  on  his  bosom ;  and,  now,  to  have 
caught  only  this  Jonas  Harding !  But  he  was 
very  rich.  That  was  something ;  and,  with  com- 
mendable philosophy,  she  resolved  to  make  the 
best  of  it  Mr.  Harding,  who  had  never  succeed- 
ed well  as  a  dandy,  reverenced  her  as  a  <<  finished 
lady  ;  **  and  she  had  spirit  and  tact  enough,  not 
only  to  have  her  own  way,  but,  also,  to  govern 
him  when  she  chose  to  do  it 

They  had  three  children,  two  daughters  and  a 
son.  This  son  did  not  come  with  them  to  fSm- 
vale.  He  was  then  in  college,  where  his  father 
had  {daced  him,  guided  partly  by  some  vague  no- 
tion* of  learning,  as  a  genteel  accomplishment, 
though  chiefly  by  the  mother's  persuasion  that 
her  son  was  a  genius. 

Mr.  Henri  Alphonse  Jules  Fitzwilliam  Howard 
Harding  resembled  his  mother  in  perron,  as  well 
as  in  some  qualities  of  mind.  Before  he  was  able 
to  speak,  she  had  discovered  in  him  the  indications 
of  wonderful  talents.  As  he  grew  older,  she  saw 
these  indications  more  clearly;  and,  in  talking 
the  matter  over  with  her  confidential  friends,  often 
regretted  that  Mr.  Harding  was  not  an  English 
nobleman,  that  her  son's  future  career,  assisted  by 
a  title,  might  be  as  dazxiing  as  Byron's.  '  Yon 
smile,  perhaps ;  but  she  was  never  more  sincere. 

The  new  inhabitants  were,  at  length,  fully  es- 
tablished in  their  "  grand  house,"  as  the  people  of 
the  village  named  it ;  but  the  aiis  they  displayed 
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in  thdr  intercoane  with  their  neighbon,  began  to 
win  them  anything  bot  warm-hearted  reepeci. 
If  Mr.  Harding  and  his  family  had  been  wiae 
eaoogfa  to  fdace  themselvee  in  true  relatione  with- 
the  people  around  them,  they  might  have  found,  m 
thii  charming  village,  some  of  the  purest  and  rich- 
at  eigoymente  of  life.  What  means  did  their 
wealth  oSbi,  for  all  the  beautiful  ministries  of  good 
wiD  I  But  they  came  on  puipose  to  assume  a 
fidse  relation  ;  and  their  appearance  in  the  {dace 
wss  like  the  breaking  out  of  a  cancer.  The  social 
heskh  was  disturbed.  They  failed  to  bless  them- 
ntves,  whfle  they  occasioned  much  that  was  un- 
lordy  in  others. 

In  the  latter  part  of  summer,  the  family  at  the 
^nod  house  invited  the  few  of  our  people  on 
whom  they  deigned  to  cast  a  glance,  half-patroniz- 
inf,  half-social,  to  meet  their  son,  on  his  arrival 
from  college.  This  event  oecasioned  no  little  gos- 
sip, and  no  small  flutter  in  the  minds  of  several 
young  ladies  who  were  invited.  Miss  Sophia 
Greon  had  become  acquainted  with  the  Misses 
Harding,  and  pretended  to  an  intimacy  with 
tbem.  Sophia's  weak  mother  was  predisposed  to 
the  social  disease  of  the  new  neighbors,  and  had, 
of  late,  frequently  found  occasion  to  observe 
that  her  husband  was  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  the  owner  of  two  farms.  She  began  to 
add  also,  that  her  uncle  Stevens  was  very  wealthy. 
Mm  Sophia  dressed  herself  for  the  party  with 
gn&t  care,  thinking,  the  while,  that  Mr.  Hen- 
ri's Bstera  would  surely  prepare  him  to  make 
her  the  chief  object  of  his  attention. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  turn  our  attention  else- 
where. A  small  river  winds  through  the  val- 
ley. Up  this  stream,  nearly  half  a  mile  from 
the  meeting-house,  and  some  forty  rods  from 
the  road,  there  is  a  kind  of  bower,  formed  of 
JazDriant  grape-vines,  and  a  high  rock.  While 
Blisi  S<^a  was  at  her  mirror,  arranging  her 
pretty  £ace,  an  over-dressed  young  man  might 
hare  been  seen  walking  down  the  stream 
toward  this  bower.  He  had  just  left  a  car- 
riage, which  was  now  passing  on  to  the  vil- 
lage. This  was  the  expected  son.  He  had 
l«ft  the  carriage,  with  the  consciousness  of 
hii  genius,  which,  on  his  arrival,  he  presum- 
ed, should  vindicate  itself  by  getting  enchanted 
with  the  scenery  of  the  place,  which  he  had 
been  told  was    very  beautiful. 

He  walked  on,  thinking  of  eyes  in  "fine 
inatj  rolling,**  and  trying  to  work  his  own 
ey«s  op  to  this  frenzy  movement,  until  he 
came  to  the  bower.  Here,  he  hod  a  vision, 
which  suddenly  changed  his  mood,  and  woke 
to  interest,  in  which  there  was  not  the 
iiightest  tinge  of  afiectation. 

He  behdd  a  young  maiden,  reclined  in  the 
■hade  of  the  gn^ve-vines,  and  occupied  with  a 


boc^  Her  bonnet  lay  on  the  grass,  and  her 
glossy  brown  hair  hung  in  ringlets  about  her 
shoulden.  She  and  the  foliage  together,  seem- 
ed like  a  picture,  just  starting  and  softening 
into  life.  Her  form,  her  attitude,  her  whol* 
appearance,  were  enough  to  change  the  mood 
of  a  wiser  man.  His  quiet  approach  had  not 
drawn  her  attention,  and,  for  some  minutes, 
he  stood  gazing  at  her,  as  if  enchanted.  At 
length  her  eye  caught  the  intruder.  With  a 
quick  blush,  she  snatched  her  bonnet  and  started 
to  her  feet 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  ordinary  tone 
of  Henri*s  manners,  a  sudden  fascination,  as  if 
he  felt  the  power  of  a  superior  being,  now 
gave  to  his  manner  the  appearance  of  timid 
and  delicate  respect  He  introduced  himself, 
and  asked  permission  to  walk  with  the  young 
lady  to  the  village.  This  short  walk  increased 
the  speU.  She  was  a  beautiful  creature,  and 
he  had  never  before  seen  a  face  that  had 
more  of  the  indescribable  witchery  that  springs 
from  unconscious  beauty  of  intellect,  blended 
with  artless  modesty,  and  spontaneous  self-re- 
spect ;  a  witchery  which  may  be  lost,  but  can 
never  be  imitated,  or  manufactured  at  the  toilet 
Henri  ventured  to  ask  what  book  she  had  been 
reading. 

**  Spenser's  Faerie  Queen,**  die  replied. 

"  Spenser's  Faerie  Queen !  "  he  echoed,  "  Oh, 
I  have  seen  that  book.  It  is  in  the  library  of  our 
Society  ;  I  must  take  it  out  and  read  it  next  term. 
Let  me  see.  It  is  about  the  heavenly  Una,  and 
her  milk  white  lamb.  Was  n't  she  a  shepherdess  7 
and  did  n't  a  great  prince  fall  in  love  with  her  7 
and  did  n't  he  finally  marry  her,  and  become  a 
shepherd,  and  raise  a  flock  of  sheep  from  her 
lamb  ?  " 

Henri's  genius  had  undertaken  the  story.  The 
maiden  was  silent  In  fact,  she  struggled  to 
repress  a  burst  of  laughter.  She  was  a  strange 
girl,  after  all.  She  could  not  well  prevent  his 
walking  with  her  to  the  village ;  but  somehow  he 
felt  himself  unequal  to  the  familiarity  of  asking  her 
name.  He  could  not  get  a  step  beyond  that  dis- 
sertation on  the  Faerie  Queen. 

Henri  reached  home  so  full  of  this  adventure, 
that  he  forgot  to  be  cordial  in  his  greetings.  At 
evening,  when  the  company  began  to  appear,  he 
watched  every  arrival,  but  the  beautiful  giri  did 
not  come.  He  was  vexed,  and,  turning  to  his 
mother,  asked, 

"Are  they  all  here?" 

"  Yes,  all  we  invited.  Some  of  these,  perhaps, 
ought  to  have  been  left  out  But  the  best  of  them 
are  really  so  barbarous,  that  any  selection  is  al- 
most intolerable." 

"  There  are  better  people  in  the  village." 

*^  No,  I  have  invited  the  very  best" 


<*  I  tell  yon,  there  are  better  people  here  than 
any  you  have  invited.'* 

Henri's  niood  did  not  ooatribnte  to  enliven  the 
party.  He  did  not  fascinate  the  visiton.  They 
generally  thought  what  the  phymdau's  wife  said : 
«  He  m  just  like  the  rest  of  theuL" 

But  Henri  had  condescended  to  converse  with 
Sophia  Green,  fifteen  minutes ;  and  during  that 
time,  said  some  things  that  nearly  turned  her 
head.  She  had  asked,  with  what  she  thought  the 
most  lady-like  modulation  of  voice  imaginable, — 

"  How  do  you  like  our  village,  Mr.  Harding  7  ^ 

**  Oh,  it  is  a  gorgeous  place !  Romautio  trees ! 
Splendid  hills !  Glorious  rocks  !  and  I  have  (bund 
here  the  most  glorious  gid  I  ever  saw." 

*<  Indeed !  she  will  be  proud  of  your  admiration. 
What  is  her  name  7  or  is  that  a  secret  7  " 

**  I  cannot  tell  her  name  now  ;  but  I  shall  re- 
member her  as  long  as  I  live." 

Sophia  took  all  this  to  herself ;  and  lay  awake 
half  the  night,  thinking  how  fine  it  would  be  to 
many  Henri,  and  live  like  the  people  at  the 
grand  house.  What  would  her  companions  say  7 
She  went  so  far  as  to  settle  in  her  mind  how  to 
demean  herself,  and  what  to  say,  when  introduced 
to  his  fashionable  aoquaintancea  in  New- York. 
And  she  would  go  to  Europe  with  him ;  for  his 
sisters  had  said  it  was  faihionahle  to  finish  a  bri- 
dal by  travelling  m  Europe. 

The  next  three  or  four  days,  Henri  spent  in  the 
fields  near  the  bower.  He  sought  another  meet- 
hig  with  the  unknown  beauty ;  but  she  came  not 
Once,  he  thought  he  saw  her  go  from  the  bower, 
and  pass  quickly  among  the  trees  toward  the  vil- 
lage. The  truth  was,  this  bower  was  her  favorite 
haunt,  where  she  was  accustomed  to  spend  lei. 
sure  hours  in  delightful  converse  with  books.  But 
she  had  observed  his  movements,  and  ehose  not 
to  meet  him  again. 

He  said  a  few  words  to  his  mother  and  sisters, 
of  the  vision  at  the  bower ;  but  they  assured  him, 
that  she  must  have  been  some  transient  visitor  in 
the  place.  He  was  vexed  and  sullen.  His  man- 
ners at  home  were  quite  rude ;  but  his  mother  ex- 
plained all,  by  whispering  to  his  sisters,  that  he 
was  undoubtedly  at  work  in  secret,  on  a  great 
poem.  She  added,  that  his  eyes  were  dreamy 
and  9piriiuelt  and  his  hair  and  shht-collar  more 
intensely  poetical  than  she  had  ever  seen  them. 

One  Sunday  morning,  he  sat  by  the  window, 
watching  the  street,  with  his  mother  and  sisters. 
The  pec^e  were  passing  to  ohureh.  At  length, 
three  young  ladies  passed  together  on  the  opposite 
side.    Henri  saw  them,  and  exclaimed, 

<*  There  she  is !  my  soul !  there  she  is!  Look  I 
mother,  look !    Estelle,  who  is  she  7  " 

**  ^liatdo  you  mean  T"  said  his  mother. 

«  There  she  goes!    That  is  the  girl  I  met  the 


day  I  came  home.  '  What  is  her  name  7  She 
with  the  strew  boonet  7  " 

The  ladies  burst  hito  a  langh.  **liktt  girl 
with  the  straw  bonnet?  Why,  you  sfanpleCxm, 
her  mother  is  an  old  woman,  who  hves  by  the 
river,  and  takes  in  washuig." 

"  No,  no, — I  mean  that  splendid  creature  &r- 
thest  from  us." 

"That  ^endid  creature !  Is  the  boy  a  foolT  " 
and  the  mother^s  voice  growled. 

"There!  she  looks  round!  My  soul,  what 
eyes!    Why  do  nH  yon  tell  me  her  name  7  " 

**  We  have  not  had  the  honor  ci  an  introdno- 
tion  to  her,"  sneered  Estelle. 

Henri  hastened  to  church :  with  some  of  the 
people  he  was  already  acquainted.  In  the  coons 
of  the  day,  he  learned  that  the  maiden's  name 
was  Jane  Lee.  His  eagemeas,  his  talk  about 
Jane,  and  his  inquiries,  were  all  repmted.  Tho 
next  day  every  tongue  was  in  motion.  Some 
said  Jane  had  won  a  great  prixe ;  some  thought 
Henri  was  most  certainly  the  very  softest  of 
fools ;  some  hoped  Jane  would  "keep  that  feUow 
at  a  distance !  "  Miss  Sophia  wondered  what  he 
could  see  in  "  that  giri  ; "  Jane  kept  chMoly  at 
home,  and  said  nothhig ;  Mrs.  Lee  was  indignant 
at  the  ** 01* mannered  fellow;"  and  when  Henri 
called  on  her,  she  sent  him  away,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  she  had  no  desire  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  hioL 

At  the  "  grand  honse,"  there  was  something 
like  a  whiriwind,  a  thunder-storm,  and  an  earth- 
quake, all  together.  Henri  vowed  he  would  marry 
the  giri,  as  soon  as  he  left  college.  Estelle  scowl- 
ed and  mocked ;  his  mother  wept,  declaimed  and 
cursed ;  his  father  smoked  cigars,  and  threatened 
to  disinherit  hhn. 

But  Mr.  Harding  finally  suggested,  that  boys 
would  be  a  little  wikl.  "  Henri  cannot  be  per- 
suaded to  marry  that  low  giri,"  he  said ;  "  boys 
don*t  always  have  marriage  in  view,  when  they 
run  after  pretty  faces." 

"  I  hope  it  is  so,"  replied  the  lady-mother;  "  but 
Henri  is  very  imaginative ;  exceedingly  romantic* 
and  likely  to  do  strange  things  if  left  to  himself." 

The  demonstrationB  at  home  might  have  had 
the  proper  eflSNst  on  Henri,  but  for  his  genius.  Ho 
thought  of  princes  in  love  with  peasant  girls ;  and 
of  poeti  writing  sonnets  to  shepherdesses.  Ho 
had  read,  that  poets  are  a  most  susceptible  race 
of  mortals,  with  whom  love  is  apt  to  mako 
strange  work.  It  occurred  to  him,  that  a  youth 
of  genius  must  not  listen  to  the  stormy  lec- 
tures of  his  family ;  and  certainly,  Jane  was  as 
beautiftd  as  any  shepherdess  that  ever  brightened 
the  summer  air.  If  her  mother  did  take  hi  wasli- 
ing. 

One  afternoon,  he  met  Jane  hi  tiie  street  She 
would  h«te  rfnmned  him ;  b«t  he  ran  to  her,  and 
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aiaadto&Mpiip  withhar.    She  harried  <n:  be, 
'  iMyhmieiL 

**]>•»  BfiH  Jane,"  he  mid,  breathing  hard, 
''i  kavi»— have  mnetfamg-^Tery  partievdar— to 
aytoyoo." 
I     "  I  cionet  stay  to  hear  H." 

'*Bat  yoa  nuBt— yen  are  ao  beaotifnl— I  tow 
t9  nany  yen— I  l»--4o?e  yon— yen  will  stay  to 
bearthtt!" 

Bat  Jane  had  eaeaped.  Ha  lAopped,  like  one 
m  AmU  at  lo  whelher  he  la  or  ii  not  thnnder- 
itntk.  Frawntly  he  felt  hii  brain  in  labor  with  a 
lew  idea. 

''She  ii  not  that  old  woman'a dangfater,**  he 
tkeo^  **  She  would  not  be  ao  proud  and  dia- 
dmiAil  ta  iw,  if  ahe  had  not  aomething  to  be 
prood  o£  Sk9  is  »ot  that  old  woman'a  daogfater. 
There  iB  lome  myatery  about  it" 

Ptiuwaea  in  dagwaa  had  kept  sheep,  he  be- 
Bned.  Tkia  Jane  moat  belong  to  amne  distin- 
giuiied  femily.  He  waa  eertain  of  it  He  lup- 
posed  she  had  good  reasons  in  liring  hare  un- 
kiwvn,  iBitil  her  family  appeared  to  daim  her. 
"And  die  it  ao  haughty ;  I  suppose  they  are  about 
te  appear,"— he  thought 

He  eoold  not  Bieet  her  again;  but,  the  monk' 
BfefUi  return  to  ooBege,  he  wrote  the  feUowiag 
cfirtle,  and,  without  direeting  it,  bade  the  coaoh- 
■an  pre  it  to  the  handsomest  girl  m  the  place. 

<<Bea&tifBl  oreaUire«— I  lofo  you !  I  love  yon ! 
I  hfe  yen !  I  oolemnly  promiae  to  marry  you, 
■  wm  as  I  come  home  again  from  ooOega.  I 
bve  firand  out  your  aecret,  but  I  will  keep  it 
When  we  are  married,  and  they  know  all  about 
it,  bov  BMther  and  EsteUe  will  stare !  How 
pnod  of  you  they  wiH  be !  I  love  you,  and  I 
Hver  win  love  anybody  else.  Your  passionate 
low, 

Hufu.AiiraoiisB  JuLia  Fitzwiluam 

HOWABD  HaKDINO. 

Noir  the  coachman  thought  the  i»ettiest  girl  in 
&«  Tillage  was  Sophia  Green.  He  believed  the 
Mans  Haidiag  thought  so  too,  for  they  noticed 
Iwr  me  than  any  other.  So  he  carried  the 
c^ade  to  her.  Sophia  read  it,  and  believed  she 
v«  ning  a  little  above  the  seventh  heaven.  She 
na  with  it  to  her  mother,  wbo  read  it,  ezdaimed, 
"  My  dear,  dear  chfld  !*'  sighed  out  a  room  full  of 
B^tiaMBt,  and,  leaning  bock,  fanned  herself  vio- 
leatly.  Tlioy  agreed  to  keep  the  matter  aecret 
Bat  MiaGfeen  could  not  hold  it  all  in;  and,  when 
Heari  was  mentmiod  in  connection  with  Jane 
Lee,  die  woold  aay,  **  Ah,  Henri  is  too  deep  for 
yoa!  He  knows  how  to  play  his  cards.  He 
Inovi  how  to  mystify  peqde." 

Jue  Lee's  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  very 
veeltby  farmer.  Her  mothw  died  when  ahe  was 
ftehSd;  bat  she  had  been  very  happy  at  home, 
with  ber  fttber  asi  tanrtbec,  ontSl  her  brother  #■- 


gaged  in  mercantile  speculations,  and  ruined  his 
father.  She  married  a  young  man,  with  idiom 
ahe  lived  happily  two  yeaia,  when  he  died  and 
left  her  nothing  but  her  child,  and  poverty.  Her 
brother  left  the  country,  and  went,  no  one  knew 
where ;  and,  when  her  father  died,  a  few  yean 
afterwards,  she  was  left  al<me  to  struggle  with 
poverty  as  she  could.  She  was  universally  be- 
loved and  respected,  in  Ehnvale.  She  had  learned 
to  be  happy  under  the  discipline  alkitted  her; 
and,  though  ahe  said  it  often,  to  her  neighbara, 
yet  she  never  said  without  manifest  emotion, 
that  Jane  was  the  light  and  the  joy  of  her  life. 

It  is  not  exaggeration  to  say  Jane  was  a  rare 
creature.  She  had  grown  up  like  a  beautiful  wild 
flower :  die  had  not  only  the  moat  engaging 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  but  that  beauty,  that 
charm  of  these  qualities,  which  is  the  **  flowering 
of  virtue."  An  early  life  of  intellect  had  made 
her  the  best  scholar  in  the  schools,  and  led  her  to 
make  a  diligent  use  of  the  village  lil^ary.  Her 
mind  was  strong  and  rich,  as  well  as  bright ;  and, 
while  she  was  loved  aa  the  «  excellent  Jane  Lee," 
always  amiable  to  her  companions,  and  always 
kind  and  helpful  to  her  mother,  few,  if  any,  were 
aware  to  what  an  extent  culture  had  filled  her 
mind  with  life  aivl  aspiration. 

In  this  culture  of  her  nund,  Jane  was  partly 
influenced  by  a  motive  which  she  did  not  fully 
acknowledge  to  herselll  Among  the  compa|iions 
of  her  early  school  days,  there  was  a  certain 
Charles  Sears,  with  whom  she  had  been  a  favor- 
ite. This  lad  was  timid  and  reserved,  and  aeldom 
jcMued  in  the  amusements  of  other  boys  of  his  age. 
He  was  Jsao's  closest  companion  in  her  studies, 
and  hia  uncommon  activity  and  originality  of 
mind  had  contributed  greatly  to  form  hers.  While 
they  were  at  school  together,  she  had  found 
nothing  pleasanter  than  his  sympathy. 

Charles  was  the  dergsrman's  son.  As  he  grew 
older,  he  devoted  himaelf  to  study.  His  father 
had  removed  to  another  parish,  and  he  had  visited 
Eimvale  but  twice  since  he  enterecf  college.  But 
he  had  fr^uently  written  to  Jan^,  always  ex- 
pressing the  warmest  remembrance  of  her,  and 
requesting  an  aooount  of  her  reading,  )K^Ie  he 
spoke  at  large  of  books  that  had  interested  him* 
In  Jane's  feeUngs,  he  was  associated  with  much 
that  had  found  sympathy  nowhere  else.  He  had 
pursued  hit  studies  successfully,  and  was  now  in 
the  law  school  at  Cambridge. 

Henri's  passion  for  Jane  became  so  alarming  to 
his  family,  that  his  mother,  not  doubting  Jane's 
readiness  for  a  clandestine  marriage,  raged,  plead- 
ed, threatened,  schemed,  and,  finally,  contrived  to 
have  him  undertake  a  voyage  to  Europe.  He, 
accordingly,  went  with  his  fether  to  New- York. 

Whila  they  were  in  New-Yoifc,  the  feelings  of 
the  lady  at  the  *<  grand  house"  underwent  a  very  , 
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sudden  and  sorpriaing  change.  One  evening, 
about  ten  days  after  their  departure,  Jane  and  her 
mother  were  astounded  by  a  Tint  from  her.  Tlie 
lady  came  in  her  carriage,  and  waa  dre«ed  aa  if 
for  a  royal  levee.  Poor  Mia.  Lee  waa  atartled, — 
but  Jane*B  inatinctive  aelf-reapect  could  not  Allow 
her  to  stand  abaahed  in  anch  a  preaence.  Pre- 
sently the  lady  began : 

**  My  dear  Miaa  Lee,  I  have  called  to  apeak 
with  you  and  your  mother  on  a  matter  of  aome 
delicacy, — a  matter  in  which  we  all  feel  a  deep 
interest, — I  mean  the  attachment  between  you 
and  our  aon,  which  Mr.  Harding  has  seemed  to 
oppose." 

At  first,  *  my  dear  Miaa  Lee '  gav^  her  a  look 
of  astonishineDt, — then  replied,  with  a  tone  and 
manner  by  which  the  patronixing  air  of  her  visitor 
was  much  embarrassed : 

«  Excuse  me,  madam,  I  do  not  understand 
you." 

**  Oh,  there  is  no  mistake,*'  said  the  lady  ;  **  on 
the  whole,  you  have  been  very  prudent,  and  I  re- 
spect  you  for  it.  You  may  own  it  all  now.  We 
thought  Henri  was  too  young  to  marry — but  eariy 
marriages  are  happiest  His  passion  for  you 
makes  him  wild,  and  I  do  not  wonder,  now  I  see 
how  beautiful  you  are.  My  dear  Jane,  the  fond 
love  of  two  young  hearts  shall  not  be  crossed.  I 
have  just  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Harding. 
Henri  will  not  go  to  Europe.  They  will  return 
to-morrow,  and  you  shall  be  united  immediately." 

<*What  do  you  moan,  madam?"  said  Jane, 
with  a  flash  of  indignation ;  "  what  have  I  done 
to  warrant  this  language  ?  " 

**  My  dear,  you  need  not  hesitate  to  be  frank 
with  me,"  continued  the  lady,  in  whose  mind 
there  bad  not  begun  even  the  dawn  of  a  thought 
that  Jane  could  refuse  her  son,  <<  you  must  under- 
stand me,  I  am  really  in  earnest.  It  is  the  dear- 
est wish  of  my  heart,  to  see  you  and  Henri  united. 
The  whole  village  knows  how  strongly  you  and  he 
are  attached  to  each  other." 

**  Excuse  me,  madam ;  the  whole  village  knows, 
or  should  know,  just  the  contrary.  You  compel 
me  to  say,  that  my  strongest  feeling  toward  your 
son  is  contempt.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  pity  him, 
for  I  believe  he  is  not  capable  of  behaving  like  a 
gentleman." 

Mrs.  Harding  turned  to  stare  at  the  speaker, 
and  her  silk  rustled  as  if  quivering  with  sudden 
anger.  Then,  recovering  herself,  she  said,  "  Oh, 
I  understand, — some  love-quarrel, — but  lovers' 
quarrels  never  last  long." 

"  What  is  your  object,  Mrs.  Harding?  What 
do  you  mean,  by  persisting  to  speak  in  this  way  7 
Have  you  come  here  to  insult  nie  ?  " 

«  You  talk  strangely,  Miss  Jane :  do  you  meau 
you  will  not  marry  Henri,  now  we  all  desire 
Yon  cannot  meau  this,  Jane  ?  " 
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"  But  I  do  mean  it    I  hope  I  am  nndentood." 

Jane  was  a  little  severe,  peihaps ;  but  she  was 
cruelly  provoked.  Mrs.  Harding  went  home, 
swelling  with  indignation ;  and,  because  she  could 
do  nothing  else,  she  vowed  vengeance. 

But  what  had  occasioned  this  change  in  the 
lady's  feelings  ?  A  very  natural  question,  whidi 
must  be  answered.  One  morning,  when  Mr. 
Hardmg  had  been  in  New-York  about  a  week, 
an  elderiy  gentleman,  of  very  striking  appearenee, 
came  to  his  room  with  an  acquaintance,  and  was 
introduced  as  Mr.  Wilson,  from  the  East  Indies, 
and  late  of  the  firm  of  Wilson,  Reeves  Sl  Cow 
Mr.  Harding  had  long  known  the  reputation  of 
this  firm,  and  received  him  with  obsequious  rere- 
rence,  much  as  a  Broadway  daody  wouM  receive 
a  great  lord,  just  landed  from  Europe.  The 
stranger  said: 

**  I  have  called,  sir,  to  beg  the  favor  4)C  some 
intelligence  from  Ehnvale,  where,  I  am  told,  yon 
reside.  It  is  my  native  place.  I  had  a  fa:dier 
and  sister  living  there,  when  I  left  it" 

<*  I  shall  be  very  happy,  sir,  to  give  yon  any 
intelligence  in  my  power,"  rephed  Mr.  Harding. 

"  Some  years  ago,  I  saw  a  notice  of  my  Other's 
death,  in  an  American  newspaper.  I  had  sent 
my  father  some  money,  that  did  not  reach  him, 
and  thus  faOed  to  secure  comrounicatiai  with  my 
friends.  They,  probably,  thought  me  dead.  I 
wish  to  learn  whether  my  sister  resides  there  sUU. 
Our  father's  name  was  Benjamin  Wilson ;  and, 
just  before  I  left,  my  sister  was  married  to  a 
young  man  by  the  name  of  William  Lee." 

**  Lee^Lee— Lee— "  mused  Mr.  Harding ;  "  I 
do  not  recollect  any  person  of  that  name  iu  Elm- 
vale.  There  is  no  one  there  of  that  name  bat  a 
washerwoman,  who  is  very  poor.  But  she  (can- 
not be  your  sister." 

'* Is  sho  married?  Has  she  a  family ?"  asked 
the  stranger. 

"  She  is  a  widow,  and  has  one  child,  a  daogh- 
tor.  Her  husband  has  been  dead  a  long  time,  I 
believe ;  and  I  now  recollect  having  heard  that 
her  father's  name  was  Benjamin  Wilson,  and  her  { 
husband's  William  Lee.  She  has  always  lived 
there,  I  think.  But  it  is  not  possible  that  she  is 
your  sister,  for  she  is  a  washerwoman,  and  very 
poor." 

Mr.  Wilson's  face  quivered,  and  his  eyes  fille*^ 
with  tears.  "  Yes,  yes,"  he  replied,  "  that  is  my 
sister.  Poor  Mary !  She  must  be  very  poor,  foi 
I  ruined  ray  father  by  an  unfortunate  specula- 
tion. There  was  nothing  left  She  most  be  very 
poor ;  but  I  have  no  family,  and  all  I  have  shall 
be  heis.  I  will  settle  half  of  my  property  on  h^ 
immediately,  and  the  rest  shall  be  her  daughter'a. 
as  soon  as  I  have  done  with  it." 

In  the  comsA  of  the  day,  Mr.  Harding  inqnjj 
in  iifrions  quartera,  and  found  that  Mr.  Wilson' 
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property  amoantod  to  more  than  two  and  a  half 
milUoiis  of  doUan. 

''By  the  atanl'^he  ezclahnod  to  himMlf, 
"  Henri  has  made  a  hit  after  alL  That  pretty 
girt  0  now  worth  having !  *' 

Without  delay,  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  telling 
her  of  the  great  Ibrtane  of  the  Leee,  and  adrie- 
ing  her  to  call  on  them  at  once,  and  oonaent  to 
nceire  Jane  aa  HenrTi  wife,  before  they  coold 
hare  time  to  know  of  Mr.  Wilaon'a  arrival.  Thii 
letter  occaakmed  the  Tiait,  from  which  we  taw  the 
lady  retom  with  looha  not  quite  ao  fair  aa  Jane'a 

The  next  day  after  that  visit,  towards  evening, 
Jane  was  m  the  vine-bower  by  the  river ;  and 
now,  there  was  a  gentleman  with  her,  from  whom 
ibe  dU  not  seem  anxioas  to  escape.  Tliey  re- 
mained there  until  after  sunset;  and  they  walked 
80  dowly  homeward,  that  it  was  neariy  dark  when 
they  reached  the  widow's  door.  When  they  had 
entered,  be  led  Jane  to  her  mother  and  said, 

''Jane  and  I  have  known  each  other  akmg 
time;  but  now,  we  have  learned  to  know  each 
other  better  than  ever.  Will  yon  make  us  both 
happy,  by  saying  she  may  be  mine?  ** 

"  Yes,  Charles,"  was  the  tearful  answer.  "  I 
hare  long  foreseen  this;  and  if  I  must  part 
with  her,  there  is  no  one  to  whom  I  could  be  so 
wilfing  to  give  her,  as  to  you.  Take  her ;  and 
may  the  blearing  of  God  be  upon  you  both!  ** 

"  Bat  you  will  not  part  with  her,"  said  Charles 
Sean;  "  no,  you  will  not  pari  with  her ;  for  we 
diaflnot  be  h^ipy,  unless  yon  live  with  us." 


There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  which  Jane 
hastsaed  to  open.  Mr.  Wilson  entered,  and  stood 
a  few  moments,  gazing  at  the  widow.    He  qwke : 

**  Mary,  my  dear  aster,  do  yon  not  know  your 
brother  T" 

She  advanced  towards  him,  and  he  caught  her 
in  his  arms,  as  she  cried,  "  George !  George !  is  it 
you?  Then  you  are  alive!  Yon  have  come 
back  again  !  heaven  be  praised ! " 

There  was  happiness  in  the  widow's  house  that 
night ;  and  there  was  joy  on  her  account,  through 
the  whole  village  next  morning. 

Mr.  Wilson  purchaaed  the  fanu  that  had  be- 
longed to  his  fttther.  He  alao  built  a  house  in  tho 
village,  where  he  resides  with  his  sister.  He  will 
not  suflbr  Charies  and  Jane  to  leave  them. 
He  idolizes  Jane's  diildren ;  and  says,  they  are 
almost  as  beautiftil  as  their  mother. 

Henri  soon  afterwards  married  a  New-YoriL 
lady,  whom  Mr.  Wilson  always  speaks  of  as 
"  that  melancholy  butterfly."  His  marriage  in- 
creased his  fame  in  Elmvale ;  for  it  occasioned  a 
law-suit  Miss  Sophia  Green  prosecuted  him  for 
breach  of  promise.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  pro- 
tested that  he  waa  innocent — that  *he  scarcely 
knew  the  girl,  and  all  that  His  letter  was  pro- 
duced in  evidence ;  and  Miss  Sophia  recovered 
heavy  damages. 

But  the  Hardmgs  have  left  Ehttvale»  and  re- 
turned to  the  city.  They  grew  sick  of  the  coun- 
try. Bfrs.  Harding  says,  the  country  air  did  not 
suit  her  health ;  and  that  die  feared  a  country 
village  would  spoil  the  manners  of  her  chUdrsn. 


SING    NOT    OP    FAME. 

BT    W.    OILMOKI     iimii. 


SbfonotofFame!  there  was  a  time 
Sueli  uniii  bad  suited  weU  mine  ear, 
And  I  bad  spnmg.  percbance  tbrougfa  crime, 
AmUtioo*!  laurdTd  pomps  to  wbue ; 
The  wild  alarm,  tbe  impetooos  thint, 
The  wing  to  soar,  tbe  wffl  to  sway, 
Bad  led  me  foitb,  tbrougfa  fields  acconl; 
On  man,  for  man's  daUgbt,  to  prey. 


Oh!  ratber  ring  of  lonefy  boom, 
Of  wakefUl  nigbti  and  mooniAd  righs, 
Wben  on  tale  couch  of  withered  flowen 
Hope  vainly  opee  her  vacant  eyea  ; 
In  nun  with  visifni  ■training  (kr, 
Seeks  itill  dear  abape  and  baflled  dream ; 
And  turning  now,  from  atar  to  star, 
nndi  moekBiy  in  each  golden  gleanL 
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BEAUTY   AND    GOGDNESS. 


BT    KIT.    J.    N.    OANrOKTH 


Amo  all  the  deformity  of  this  world  there  ie  much 
beavty.  It  greets  us  st  onr  entruice  into  it,  even 
before  we  have  power  to  appreciate  it,  as  in  a  mo* 
ther's  smile,  itself  the  expression  of  perhaps  the 
deepest  emotion  of  which  onr  moral  nature  is 
capable ;  and  a  father's  joy,  which  is  awakened 
by  the  new  fact  of  our  individual  existence.  A 
happy  constitution  it  is,  that  to  the  child,  the  mo- 
ther always  looks  beautiful,  unless  she  violates 
seme  precept  of  that  decalogue  of  auctions  which 
the  finger  of  God  has  inscribed  on  the  "  fleshly 
tables  of  the  heart"  Thus  it  is,  that  lore  and 
beauty  (not  in  their  romantic  sense)  are  insepa- 
rably associated  in  certain  forms  of  our  existence. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  exercise  of  the  higher 
and  deeper  aflbctions  of  humanity,  that  we  are  to 
seek  for  the  beautiful.  The  material  world  that 
surrounds  us  overflows  with  it  Take,  for  instance, 
the  early  dawn  of  a  simmer's  day,  thtX  period  of 
the  morning  which  precedes  the  outburrting  of 
the  splendors  of  the  sun  ;  or  select,  if  you  please, 
the  hour  of  **  dewy  eve,"  when  that  same  lumi- 
nary has  "  bathed  his  bi}ming  axle  "  in  the  deep 
waters  of  the  Pacific  Could  mortal  pencil  ever 
approach  the  execution  of  such  panoramic  scenes 
of  beauty  7  AU,  all  is  original.  All  else  is  copy. 
Everywhere  the  difierence  between  the  finite  and 
the  infinite  meets  the  mind  of  man.  Now,  the 
simple  purpose  of  lighting  the  world  might  have 
been  accomplished  without  so  lavishr'a  dsplay  of,  I 
had  almost  said,  kaleidoscopic  beauty.  But  God 
delights  in  benevolence,  as  well  as  in  beauty,  phy- 
sical, intellectual  and  spiritual.  Hence,  the  union 
of  beauty  and  goodness,  in  so  many  of  his  indivi- 
dual acts  and  fixed  constitutions. 

Now,  to  appreciate  duly  this  combiBAtion,  as 
well  as  to  enjoy  fully  the  natural  scenes  which  are 
evidential  of  it,  a  man  must  be  in  a  healthy  state. 
If  disease  is  wearing  out  his  system,  he  will  have 
little  relish  for  such  objects.  They  are  but  mock- 
ery to  a  dying  man,  unless,  indeed,  the  religious 
principle  is  triumphaot  within  him.  If  he  be  a 
man  of  diseased  principles  and  profligate  practices ; 
if  there  be  not  a  healthy  tone  of  the  moral  system, 
he  is  not  the  man  to  look  on  the  displays  of  good- 
I  and  beauty.  A  drunkard,  ^  gambler,  or  a 
sluggard  of  any  kind,  will  not  rise  to  behold  the 
dawniug  glories  of  the  East ;  and,  if  he  did,  would 
78 


not  enjoy  them.    That  deprivation  is  one  of  the 
penalties  annexed  to  his  transgressions. 

So,  for  aught  we  perceive,  all  the  porposns  of  a 
flower  might  have  been  answered  without  invest- 
ing it  with  such  varied  and  exquisite  beauty,  and 
eq>ecia]ly  without  adding  to  it  that  delightfully 
mysterious  fragrance,  so  exciting  to  the  aj^uopri- 
ate  orgaos,  and  often  awakening,  particularly  in 
the  female  bosom,  emotions  of  the  highest  enthu- 
siasm. Is  it  because  of  her  superior  parity  ?  Or 
is  there  among  the  inward  and  invisible  elements 
of  that  soul  a  gentleness,  a  beauty,  a  hidden  frag- 
rance, that  corresponds,  and,  so  to  speak,  csn- 
geniaUxe$  with  the  outward  woriEs  of  God  7 
I  have  sometimes  stood  and  admired  the  pas- 
sionate fondness  of  a  child  for  flowers.  The 
rapture  of  that  little  giri,  in  her  young  and  guile- 
less bemg,  was  perfectly  contagions,  and  I  found 
my  own  heart  dancing  with  a  sympathetic  joy. 
I  was  sure  that  in  her  all  was  natural.  An  ex- 
perienced beauty  might  mingle  some  airs  of  affec- 
tation with  her  soft  eulogies  on  the  most  beautiful 
portion  of  the  vegetable  creation,  as  there  are  those 
in  fashionable  life,  who  would  not  on  any  account 
be  thought  destitute  of  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts, 
and  so  purchase  and  admire  pictures  and  statuary, 
without  really  possessing  any  judgment,  if  they 
have  any  pleasure  in  such  matters.  But  n  child 
revels  with  unsophisticated  emotions  in  this  en- 
dianting  region  of  Nature's  great  empire  :  wor- 
ships with  a  pure  and  burning  devotion,  in  this 
part  of  her  holy  temple.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
proved,  that  such  sources  of  pleasure  are  es- 
sential to  the  existence  and  the  progress  of 
childhood.  But  they  are  essential  to  the  more 
perfect  development  of  the  bcnevoleuce  of  God, 
delighting,  as  it  does,  to  associate  itself  with  the 
forms  of  natUl-al  beauty,  m  order  to  promote  and 
exalt  the  happiness  even  of  a  child. 

Nor  should  any  one  presume  to  interfere 
«ith  that  felicity.  A  crusty  old  bachelor,  or  a 
childless  husband,  (a  far  superior  character,) 
might  be  disgusted  with  an  enthusiasm  for 
which  he  had  no  sympathy,  but  let  him  take  j 
care  how  he  ofiends  one  of  these  little  ones. 
There  are  guardian  spirits  ministering  to  them, 
invisible,  but  real ;  if  doubted  by  men,  yet 
accredited  in  the    court  of  heaven,  and   actiog 
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under  the  liigheit  regal  aothority.  **  In  heaven 
they  4I0  always  behold  the  hce  of  my  Father 
who  m  in  beayen,"  said  He,  whoee  homanityi 
shrioin^  the  dmnity,  w«i  upheld  and  sancti- 
fied by  that  soblime  and  mysterious  connec- 
tba,  while  it  graced  the  uugrateAil  world 
th^  acomed  and  crocified  Him.  He,  in  the 
days  of  his  flesh,  stooped  with  a  profound  and 
graeefiil  tenderness  to  the  little  ones,  and  miogled 
his  own  crystal  sympathies  with  the  spirit  of 
chOdhood.  He  rebuked  the  temper  that  would 
repet  them  from  the  charities  of  Christianity. 
He  sfioke  words  for  them  that  will  never  be 
ibrgotteB  through  all  the  lapse  of  time. 

Nor  waB  the  illnstrious  teacher  of  men  m- 
difierent  to  the  voices  of  nature  around  him. 
The  qaiet  beauty  of  the  lily  charmed  that 
iznaginsition,  which  ever  maintained  a  perfectly 
harmomoos  relation  to  the  other  powers  of  the 
miad,  w^fts  never  deceived  by  the  ever-shifting  illn- 
siona  that  ate  accustomed  to  play  around  it, 
and  never  exaggerated  the  pictures  it  drew  of 
the  eharmeter,  the  state,  or  destiny  of  man. 
All  earthly  glory  was  less  captivating  to  that 
rigfafly-coBstitnted  imagination,  than  the  lovely, 
spotlesa  hue  of  the  flower  of  the  field.  And, 
yet,  this  is  aurpassed  by  the  beauty  of  virtue 
— of  the  graces  of  the  spirit 

"  Ii  augfat  M  &ir, 
fai  all  tbe  dewy  fauMLscape  of  the  fpritig, 
in  the  bri^  eye  of  Heqwr,  or  the  mom ; 
in  Nature's  tOimtL  fonna,  ii  aught  ao  &ir, 
Aa  ^nitoous  Criendiitiip  1 " 

The  features  of  the  external  world,  whatever 
permanence  they  may  seem  to  have,  are  all  to  be 
eraiaed,  all  to  be  extinguished,  in  the  final  "  wreck  " 
<^  matter  and  crush  of  worlds.  But  moral  quali- 
ties are  in  their  nature  sempiternal.  Moral  and 
■pintoal  beauty  is  imperishable  !  This  is  goodness 
— this  is  holiness,  the  crown  and  the  gem  of  the 
Dtvinity  itself.  Was  ever  a  more  impressive 
prayer  <^eped  than  that  of  the  exquisite  poet,  as 
well  as  the  splendid  monarch  of  Israel :  "  The 
BKAirnr  of  the  Tiord  our  God  be  upon  us !  **  That 
would  be  beauty  worthy  of  the  muse  of  the  im- 
mortal Milton,  or  the  burning  pencil  of  the  sera- 
phic Isaiah. 

We  may  now  take,  what  writers  on  the  Fhi- 
loaophy  ef  the  Moral  Feelings  have,  by  a  meta- 
pbflrical  license,  called  the  beauty  of  Bound.    It 


involves  the  power  of  music  in  all  its  variations 
and  capabilities  of  impression ;  whether  that  mu- 
sic emanate  fh>m  living  mind  or  inanimate  matter. 
Besides  its  original  and  essential  quality  of  produc- 
ing emotion  by  the  power  of  association,  it  won- 
derfully augments  the  efiect  on  the  susceptibilities 
of  the  interior  man.  There  is  a  soft  and  sweet  tone 
of  music  in  the  flow  of  a  rivulet,  amid  rural  scene- 
ry, beneath  the  sunlight  of  a  bright  summer's 
day ;  but  how  are  our  emotions  deepened  and 
strengthened,  when  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  we 
hear  that  same  stream,  after  having  enlarged  its 
channel  and  accelerated  its  momentum,  plunging 
over  a  precipice  or  an  artificial  embankment ;  ac- 
quiring at  this  point  the  character  of  a  waterfall, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  nature  !  A 
feeling  of  sublimity  is  now  added  to  the  state  of 
the  mind,  and  the  emotion  becomes  complete. 
The  elements  of  darkness,  obscurity  and  silence 
are  introduced,  and  seem  neariy  to  absorb  the 
sense  of  beauty.  The  soal  almost  instinctively 
raises  itself  to  God,  who  **  maketh  darkness  his 
pavilion,  and  the  thick  darkneas  his  swaddling- 
band."  That  sound  seems  the  organ-dirge  of 
Nature,  over  the  temporary  death  of  the  inani- 
mate world.  Less  sad  and  solemn,  but  still  tenderiy 
pensive,  are  the  notes  of  the  night-bird,  familiar  to 
New  England  ears,  heard  in  the  gray  twilight  of 
snmmer,  as  he  now  ascends,  greeting  the  lofty 
regions  of  the  air  with  his  monotone — a  not  very 
melodious  soprano ;  and  then  plimges  into  the 
depths  of  ether  below,  uttering,  at  the  last  point  of 
his  descent,  a  deep  bass  note  ;  then  rising  again  to 
renew  his  music  *<  at  the  gate  of  heaven." 

But  oh !  how  blithe  and  merry  is  the  song  of 
birds  in  the  bright  and  eariy  morning !  Poetry 
has  consecrated  all  this  natural  music,  which  in 
its  nature  is  fitted  to  lead  the  soul  up  to  God.  It 
is  part  of  the  worship  of  this  magnificent  temple, 
whose  arch  is  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  whose 
pavement  is  the  green  earth,  whose  worshippers 
are  men,  **  made  in  the  image  of  God  ; "  and  whose 
presiding,  all -pervading  divinity  is  God  himself — 
the   Eternal,  the    Immortal,  the  Invisibl*^,   the 

OMNiraESENT. 

This  train  of  thought  might  be  pursued,  but 
will — at  least  for  the  present — be  suspended.  If 
any  mind  shall,  by  it,  be  ted  to  a  deeper  contem- 
plation of  the  connected  influence  of  Beauty  and 
Benevolence,  my  object  will  be  attained. 


No  longer  woo— you  cannot  bold  ber; 
Bbe*ll  wed  a  man  Aifl  ten  years  okler, 
WlKMe  purse  is  charming,  for  she  thinia  . 
She  sees  the  gold  between  the  Hnks. 
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YOUNG    AUTHORSHIP. 


IT     MOTHBE     BTK. 


In  my  early  days,  my  father  lived  in  a  rambl'ing 
old  house,  in  the  most  old-fashioned  of  country- 
places  ;  I  well  remember  with  what  delight  I  used 
to  rush  out  to  the  grate,  to  be  ready  to  receive  the 
paper,  as  I  heard  the  stage-driver^s  bom,  sounding 
in  the  distance.  Th\B  paper  was  published  every 
week,  in  a  neighboring  city,  and  contained  a  vast 
deal  of  everything  ;  but  always  in  one  comer  was 
a  story  ;  grave  or  gay,  sentimental  or  horrible,  it 
was  all  the  same  to  me,  if  it  was  a  ttory.  I  de- 
voured it  eagerly,  and  thought  what  a  delightful 
thing  it  must  be,  to  see  one's-self  in  print,  to  see 
your  very  iDordt  printed,  know  they  were  read 
with  delight,  and  looked  for  with  such  longing 
anxiety :  I  dreamed,  sleeping  and  waking,  of  this, 
until  it  became  with  me  a  night-mare  ;  the  desire 
to  write  a  story  was  a  haunting  idea,  but  I  thought 
authors  such  very  great  men  and  women,  how 
could  I,  a  little  Miss  in  her  teens,  write  any- 
thing that  people  would  read !  At  last,  I  resolved 
to  try,  so  hiring  Betty,  the  cook,  to  give  nae  the 
nicest  quill  from  the  goose  that  she  next  killed,  I 
roamed  away  among  the  hills,  and  on  the  tops  of 
the  nigged  rocks,  or,  stretched  upon  the  fhigrant 
I  dozed  away  long  days,  big  with  this  one 
becoming  an  author.  At  last  the  story  was 
ipleted,  the  little  manuscript  was  directed  to 


the  very  paper  that  my  father  took,  and  I  bnbed 
our  market-boy  to  take  it  secretly  to  the  office, 
with  many  injunctions  to  answer  no  qaesCioaB. 
After  impatiently  waiting  a  whole  week,  the  anxi- 
ously expected  horn  of  the  stage-driver  was  heard. 
I  rushed  out  to  the  gate,  and  caught  up  the  paper 
eageriy — there,  upon  the  same  comer  that  I  bad 
formeriy  looked  at  with  so  much  interest,  was  my 
own  story — it  was  no  mistake,  there  were  the 
very  words ;  and  the  heart  of  a  giri  of  fifteen 
was  burning  with  an  excess  of  emotion  as  these 
lines  were  read ;  *'  We  publish  to-day  an  intereeting 
tale  firom  a  fair  reader  of  ours,  and  shall  be  happy 
to  hear  from  her  again."  I  rosbed  out  to  my  old 
haunts  upon  the  hill  and  cried,  for  very  happineieL 
Now  I  felt  myself  to  be  a  woman.  I  had  been 
flattered,  caressed,  but  I  cared  for  nothin|^  now 
but  fame  ;  I  reeolved  to  write  in  secret,  and  borst 
all  at  once  upon  the  worid  and  my  friends,  as  an 
authoress,  with  a  well-established  claim  to  the 
title.  I  became  grave,  lost  the  listlessneas  hereto- 
fore peculiar  to  me,  and  shut  myself  in  my  room 
to  write.  Weeks  passed  on,  and  at  last,  it  began 
to  be  noticed  that  Gary's  hair  was  often  unoooBb- 
ed,  her  fingers  always  covered  with  ink,  and  her 
room  stiewn  with  bits  of  paper  ;  but  I  heeded  not 
reproof  or  command.    I  was  an  antboress,  mud  at 
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9oA,  felt  myself  Miperior  to  asten  or  brother. 
The  demcm  of  the  craft  poiMMed  me,  and  my  pro- 
lific brain  turned  out  it*  pro^ny  with  a  rapidity 
perfectly  astoaiahing  to  contemplate.  At  huit,  one 
day,  came  a  fiye-dellar  Bote»  for  eome  lines  sent  to 
a  magazine,  the  fint  money  earned  by  my  own 
effiirta,  and  rich  ae  I  thought  myself,  and  crowned 
with  my  Mushing  honors,  I  burst  into  my  mother's 
room  with  all  my  manusmipts,  and  sm-ptswd  her 
with  a  fizll  confewioa  of  the  iabonof  the  preceding 
few  months.  She  eiasped  me  to  her  breast,  in  an 
ecstasy  of  joy  and  happiness,  ihdl  I  say  ab»  of 
piide,  for  although  lookhig  with  ^"fwrtial  mothsr** 
eye  upon  my  e&rts,  bIm  JH  mm  ny  fetofcy  iWly 
belbre  her  eye.  In  later  yean,  when  I  hare  re- 
ceived the  meed  of  praise  and  fleAtety  withont 
the  sUgfatast  feeling,  I  have  f»fken  looked  back  to 
my  fint  story,  aad  the  rush  of  wild,  tMndtnovs 
feeUnga  that  then  camd  over  me— ah  !  never,  in 
tbeae  care-woni  years,  can  I  feel  again  that  first 
eoiqoiBite  rush  of  happiueai,  that  perfeet  bliss  of  a 


coveted  blessing  ftdfilled  and 
granted.  Hackneyed  in  the  world's  ways,  crushed 
by  affliction,  the  heart  loses  its  springiness,  the 
40ul  its  first  fresh  gloss  and  parity  ;  the  rust  has 
eaten  into  our  very  vitals,  and  the  canker-worm 
of  oars  revels  upon  all  that  was  once  fresh  and 
bright  A  celebrated  writer  hassaid,  •'  We  pass 
thsoui^  two  childhoods  before  we  cross  the  river 
of  death.**  Is  it  so  7  Our  fint  ohiklhood  m  foil 
of  joy,  of  untold  happiness,  of  glorious  anticipations, 
of  thettgfatlesnesa  of  the  folnre :  is  the  decay  of 
ov  faculties  liko  this  gloffoos  age,  in  anything 
but  our  physical  ketplsssneM?  Is  the  dim,  hie- 
tfv-laaking  ey»>  lilDo  the  brilKant  orb  of  yevth ; 
tha  p^sied  t— gii»i  Islkl^  ef  sorrow,  of  dbi^ 
pofaittMiit— Mte  the  joyous  outbursts  of  the  sun- 
ny mind  of  youth  7  talk  not  of  the  eU Mhood  of 
haggvd  age,  it  Is  a  mockery,  a  folsehood,  which 
no  one  believes  I  Bat  I  must  dose  ;  my  cherub 
boy  clasps  his  arms  around  my  neck,  and  says, 
**  Mamma,  do  leave  writing,  and  tell  me  a  story." 


LITTLE    CLARA. 


BT  MISS  HANMAB  F.  OOOIJ). 


1  CAHMOT  smile,  I  cannot  play, 

I  Heel  10  lone,— to  lad  and  kne! 

I've  pot  our  phythinga  all  away, 

For  hrotber^  gone,— dear  WnUe*s  gone ! 
I  dveamed  last  night  I  mw  and  kiaaed  liim; 

Hia  eyes  were  atany  bright; 
But  when  1  told  bow  much  I  miaied  him, 

lie  disappeared,  aa  if  b]r  fli^it 
leouU  Dotaee,  lo  quick  be  vanished, 

The  way  be  took  to  paaa  from  iigfaL 

They  ten  me  angela  aofUy  came,  , 

And  bore  him  up  ftom  every  fll; 

And  yet  I  think  *tia  where  hia  name 

Isoo  the  stone,  he  *■  steeping  stU. 
I  saw  the  deep,  damp  bed  they  made  him, 

And  where  I  think  be  Uea, 
For  there  I  saw  they  k>wly  laki  him.    . 

And  watched,  but  did  not  see  him  rise: 
Yet,  hot  and  ftat  my  tears  were  streamings 

Perhapa  t  waa  they  deceived  my  eyea. 

The  pfecious  flower  he  loved  the  beat, 
When  we  played  round  his  garden-spot, 
I*ve  taken  up,  and  o*er  his  breast 
I  *ve  set  the  dear/wyrt  sm  ast 
I  know  not  if  it  there  win  flourish, 
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The  tnrf  ia  drear  and  wiU, 
And  Clua*a  taar^can  never  noansh 

The  flower  that  shone  when  WDhe  railed! 
But  stiB  I  most  hang  weepii^  round  It, 

I  *m  such  a  sad  and  kmely  chikL 

Our  darihig  bird  that  used  to  sing 

And  mile  ftom  out  his  toving  eye 

When  WflUe  came,  now  droops  the  wing,' 

And  kMks  as  if  he,  too,  would  die. 
His  cop  of  seeds  and  drink  decUniog, 

He  sOent  aits  aO  the  day, 
And  seems  at  heart  with  sorrow  ^ning^ 

To  dose  his  eye  and  pass  awqr ; 
Then,  the  sweet  bird  beside  his  master," 

And  that  kme  flower,  will  Claia  lay. 

When  mother  died,  I  waa  too  young 

To  know  her  k>ve  or  miss  her  care , 

And  (ktber,  on  the  sea,  among 

The  great  wiU  waves  that  drowned  him  tbsie. 
*r  is  woe  to  kise  an  only  biuber, 

When  ne*er  to  me  was  ever  known 
A  sister  dear,  a  ikther, — mother ! 

And  if  to  God  they  all  are  gone, 
I  pcay  he  *d  take  poor  little  Ctara, 

I  feel  ao  lone, — aosadandkiosi 
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THE   SURRENDER   OF   DETROIT. 


MARIA     BH  E  LDON. 


There  is  much  unwritten  romance,  and  unwritten 
history  too,  in  this  Peninsular  State.  Its  borders 
have  been  the  theatre  of  war ;  its  interior,  the 
huntiug-j^rounds  of  the  red  men,  that  noble  though 
savage  race,  who  havjD  passed  away  from  before 
the  *  pale  faces,'  till  even  in  Michigan,  but  a  few 
years  since  their  home,  an  ludian  is  a  rare  sight. 

Coming  to  Michigan  when  a  mere  child,  while 
the  fort  yet  remained,  and  was  occupied  by  a 
small  body  of  troops,  and  the  reveille  and  the 
evening  gnn  seemed  the  alarum-notes  of  war ; 
and,  having  passed  the  bright  morning  of  exist- 
ence in  these  western  wilds,  I  have  a  peculiar 
penchant  for  all  the  reminiscences  of  those  '  other 
days.*  Would  that  mine  were  the  pen  of  a 
*  ready  writer,'  that  could  vividly  portray  the 
spirit-stirring  scenes  of  the  past,  and  thus  rescue 
fh>m  oblivion  incidents  whoso  vei:y  memory  brings 
life  back  again. 

My  story-loving  propensity  was  delightfully 
gratified  during  a  recent  visit  to  the  western  part 

of  the  State,  by  meeting  Mrs.  Mc ,  an  old  French 

lady,  who  lived  in  Detroit  during  the  last  war. 

'^)         Mrs.  M  c is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  old -school 
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I  Franco-Americans.  Her  parents  were  among 
the  early  settlers  of  Detroit,  and  were  both 
French  ;  but  amid  the  changeful  yicisBitudes,  of 
which  that  city  was  the  doomed  theatre,  they  be- 
came so  thoroughly  Americanized,  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  war  with  England, 
Mr.  Dubois  aud  hm  sons  enrolled  themselves  under 
the  banner  of  *  stripes  and  stars,'  with  all  the 
characteristic  enthusiasm  of  their  nation. 

Marie,  the  eldest  daughter,  was  married,  a  ye«r 

or  two  before  the  war,  to  Mr.  Mc ,  a  young 

ScotcJiman,  who  espoused  the  American  cause  aa 
warmly  as  his  French  relatives. 

Mrs.  Mc must  have  been  beautiful  in  her 

youth  ;  even  now  her  form  is  remarkably  straight 
and  well-proportioned,  her  carriage  graceful,  and 
her  manners  kind  and  affable ;  her  features  are 
regular,  her  hair  abundant,  glossy,  and  U&ck 
as  the  raven's  wing;  and  if  her  eyes  were,  in 
youth,  more  sparkling  than  they  now  are, — woe 
to  those  who  came  within  the  influence  of  their 
laughing  glances.  Like  most  of  the  human  fans- 
ily,  her  life  has  been  one  of  many  changes ;  mnd 
now,  widowed,  but  not  desolate,  she  is  passing  the 
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of  her  fife  by  the  hearthitonee  of  her 
)  and  dnliftil  children. 

I  had  heard  that  the  old  lady  poweewd  a  itroiig 
mflmory,  and  was  a  good  etory-teDer,  and  had  often 
met  her  at  the  hoosee  of  common  friendi,  when 
eliqaette  woold  not  allow  me  to  monopolise  her 
»ittwtfkin  At  last  we  met  at  her  daughter's 
hooM:  <  Now,'  thought  I,  <  we  are  hot  a  ftjnily 
peity,  how  I  woufal  Idie  to  hear  her  tell  of  Detroit 
ia  olden  time,  eipecially  of  Hull's  surrender ! ' 
bdtafear  that  such  spirit-stining  reminiscences 
oqght  not  be  agreeable,  still  kept  me  sflent  Cu- 
xisii^  at  length  got  the  better  of  politeness,  and  I 

vwtiued  '  to  suppose  that  Mrs.  Mo remem- 

bend  the  surrender  of  Detroit  perfectly  well.' 

"  Remember  it  ?  Oh  yes  I "  said  she,  her  black 
eyes  sparkling  with  animation,  "  I  remember  it  as 
wen  as  if  it  happened  yesterday." 

**  Do  tell  me  all  the  particulars,  will  you  7  and 
how  the  city  looked  then ! "  I  exclaimed,  as  much 
aimnated  by  aoticipation  as  she  was  by  retrospec- 
tioa. 

«  With  an  pleasure,"  she  replied  ;  "  but  it  ■  a 
long  story,  and  you  will  need  very  much  patience." 

flbfing  aasored  her  my  stock  of  patience  in 
thii  ease  was  inexhaustible,  the  dd  lady  gare  me 
the  Irikwmg  narrative : 

**  Detroit,  in  1812,  scarcely  deserved  the  name 
of  town,  for  it  was,  in  reality,  but  a  small  village. 
Tlie  old  town  had  been  burned  to  the  ground,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  build  such  houses 
as  their  means  would  allow,  and  these  were 
nei&er  elegant  nor  convenient  Atwater  was 
then  the  principal  street ;  and  the  dwellings  there 
vere  quite  compact  A  few  houses  were  scatter- 
ed, here  and  there,  on  the  other  streets;  and 
anand  the  whde,  which  was  small  compared 
with  its  preaent  dimensions,  was  a  stockade  of 
taO  pickets,  as  a  protection  Irom  the  Indians. 
Between  the  town  and  the  fort  was  a  beautiAd 
esplanade,  where  the  troops  were  drilled  and 
exercised.  Then  came  the  fort,  with  its  grass- 
coTwed  sides,  and  a  deep  moat  around  it ;  and  all 
aioond  the  top  of  the  fort  were  placed  the  can- 
non, those  ^  dogs  of  war,"  alike  for  destruction 
and  defence.  On  the  wset  side  of  the  fort  was 
the  cantonment,  buflt  around  a  neat  court,  with 
gnivel  walks  and  shade  trees ;  two  sidea  of  the 
caQteoment  were  dwellings  of  officers'  and  sd- 
^en*  familiea,  the  other  two  sides  were  barracks. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  town,  near  the  only  gate 
ia  the  stockade,  was  the  citadel,  a  strong  block- 
house ;  and,  just  back  of  the  citadel,  a  stone  ar- 
■uud,  which  yet  remains.  Along  the  river,  above 
and  below  the  city,  if  ere  tiie  Sums  of  the  in- 
hfthitsQte,  who  were  mostly  French,  some  devoted 
to  the  British,  and  some  to  American  interests. 

"The  morning  before  the  surrender  was  hot 
and  sultry ;  the  sky  was  overspread  with  a  thick 


haxe,  not  a  breath  of  wind  swayed  the  droeping 
foliage,  and  the  straggling  rays  of  sunlight  which 
now  and  then  pierced  through  the  gloom,  were 
pale  and  sickly.  Humanity  seemed,  for  once,  in 
unison  with  nature ;  all  were  listless  and  unh^>py. 
Men  gathered  in  groups  about  the  market-place, 
and  talked  gloomily  of  the  war,  and  their  own 
future  prospects.;  old  women  rocked  themselves 
to  and  fh>,  recalled  their  superstitions,  and  pro- 
phesied evils  nigh  at  hand  ;  children  were  uncom- 
monly peevish ;  and  the  usually  bustling  house- 
wife,'languid  and  depressed,  shrank  from  the  bur- 
den of  her  daily  duties. 

"  Scarcely  was  the  morning  repast  over,  when 
the  clatter  of  a  horse's  hoofs  was  heard  along  the 
streets,  and  the  stentorian  voice  of  an  officer 
warned  the  mhabitanls  to  seek  a  place  of  safety, 
as  the  batteries  at  Sandwich  would  probably  soon 
open  their  fire  on  the  tov^n. 

"  Immediately  all  was  panic  and  oonf^on. 
Women  were  busily  engaged  packing  their  valu- 
ables for  removal ;  men  running  to  and  fro,  seek- 
ing a  retreat  for  those  dearer  to  them  than  life ; 
crying  infants  clinging  to  their  half-distracted 
mothers ;  and  older  children  everywhere  but 
where  they  should  be, — ^made  the  town  a  second 
BabeL 

«  About  noon,  the  mhabitanls  began  to  leave 
the  town ;  but,  alas!  where  is  there  safety  in  the 
midst  of  the  stirring  scenes  of  war  7  The  enemy 
near  us  with  their  missiles  of  destructioB;  the 
forest  swarmfaig  with  Indians, — professing  friend- 
ship,— but  who  would  vouch  for  savage  integrity, 
should  the  enemy  gain  the  ascendancy  ?  A  deep 
ravine  on  the  *  Cass  form,'  a  short  distance  below 
the  city,  then  owned  by  General  McDonald, 
seemed  to  ofier  the  best  security,  and  there  as- 
sembled the  mass  of  helplessness,  with  a  few  of 
the  sterner  sex  for  protectors. 

"  The  cannonading  commenced  at  4  o'clock, 
p.  m.,  and  continued,  at  intervals,  during  the 
night,  striking  terror  to  our  hearts,  but  doing  very 
little  ii\)ury  on  either  side.  Often,  as  we  sat 
huddled  together  in  the  ravine,  did  the  ill-directed 
balls  from  the  enemy's  cannon,  plough  through 
the  orchard,  tearing  up  the  ground,  but  fortu- 
nately doing  no  other  damage.  A  few  shells  also 
burst  near  us  harmlessly. 

"  Near  midnight  we  were  persuaded  to  remove 
to  a  large  stone  root-house,  in  the  orchard,  that 
we  might  be  protected  from  the  chilly  dews  of 
the  night  My  health  had  previously  been  deli- 
cate, and  the  fright  and  fatigue,  and  the  bad  air 
of  the  crowded  root-house,  brought  on  illness  so 
violent,  that  I  was  obliged  to  be  carried  to  the 
dwelling-house,  the  cellar-kitchen  of  which  was 
already  crowded.  I  was  placed  in  an  upper  room, 
a  most  dangerous  position,  as,  it  being  nearly 
day-break,  the  firing  was  more  frequent.   Alarmed     )^ 
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for  the  safety  of  my  mother  and  my  two  ehUdren, 
— HHte  an  infant,  who  had  accompanied  me, — I 
prevailed  on  my  mother  to  leave  roe  alone,  and 
aeek  a  more  secure  place  for  herself  and  my  little 
ones.  My  father  and  husband  were  at  the  fort ; 
and  though  my  wants  were  all  supplied,  none  else 
were  wiUing  to  peril  their  own  lives  by  remainmg 
with  me,  as  their  presence  would  be  no  safeguard 
to  my  life.  Hour  after  hour  I  passed  thus  alone, 
listening  to  the  booming  cannon,  and,  now  and 
then,  starting  and  shrinking  as  a  ball  whizzed  by 
the  house ;  sometimes  fooling  almost  sure  that  it 
was  a  mark  for  the  enemy,  and  thinking  per- 
haps the  next  shoi  would  temunate  my  exlst- 


^  Day  dawned  at  length,  and  the  cannonading 
ceased.  Presently,  my  mother  came  to  tell  me 
that  the  '  red  coats '  were  crossing  the  river  at 
Spring-wells :  *  Now,'  said  she,  *  we  shall  be  be- 
tween two  fires ;  and  where  we  can  go  for  safety, 
I- cannot  tell.'  H^  voice  trembled  with  emotion, 
but  her  teaiiess  eye  flashed  forth  the  determina- 
tioB  of  a  resolute  heart  She  seated  herself  by  a 
window  that  looked  out  on  the  beautiful  Detroit 
Unlike  yesterday,  not  a  cloud  appeared  on  all  the 
foce  of  heaven  ;  the  cool  breeze  came  sweeping 
up  from  its  lake-bathings,  rippling  the  river,  and 
refreshing  poor  humanity ;  the  glad  song  of  the 
birds  hailed  the  rising  sun ;  and  the  green  herbage 
and  the  bright-eyed  flowers  nodded  assent  to  their 
hjrmn  of  praise.  But  the  reveille  at  the  fort  broke 
harshly  on  the  ear  amid  the  peacefril  beauty  of 
nature.  It  proclaimed  the  fearful  truth,  that  for 
glory i  or  mammon,  man  will  murder  his  fellow- 
man,  desolate  the  homes  of  the  happy,  and  even 
rush,  himself,  into  the  presence  of  the  Just 

<<  The  river  below  us  was  thickly  dotted  with 
canoes  and  barges,  filled  with  scarlet-clad  sol- 
diery ;  and  the  reflected  sunbeams  flashed  from 
bumisfaed  implements  of  war. 

"  There  was  a  bnsUe  at  the  fort,  but  no  form- 
ing of  troops  on  the  Esplanade.  At  length,  a 
cannon  was  placed  at  the  west  gate,  aud  small 
detadiments  of  troops  were  placed,  here  and 
there,  behind  the  strong  picket-fences,  that  lined 
the  road-side  fVom  Spring-welb  to  Detroit  The 
British  troops,  having  breakfasted  only  a  mile  be- 
low us,  formed,  and  commenced  marching  toward 
the  town. 

«  *  What  ails  our  men  7*  exclaimed  my  mother, 
as  the  troops  continued  to  advance ;  *  wby  dont 
they  fire  on  them  7 ' 

<<  <  Perhaps  they  might  kill  us,  mother,'  I  sug- 
gested. 

« «  We  might  as  well  be  killed,'  she  replied, '  as 
to  fall  into  the  power  of  the  "  red  coats"  and  In- 
dians. Now,  dear,'  continued  die,  turning  to- 
wards me,  <  you  have  been  drsssing,  I  see  ;  lean 
on  my  arm,  and  we  will  try  to  find  a  safor  place 


than  this :  for  if  Hull  is  not  a  coward,  we  ahaU 
have  warm  work  to-day.' 

"  Supported  by  my  mother,  I  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  when  my  father* 
who  had  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  the  ibrt 
for  half  an  hour,  met  us,  and,  taking  me  in  his 
arms,  carried  me  to  our  old  retreat  in  the  ravine^ 
After  telling  me  that  my  husband  was  on  duty  at 
one  of  the  outposts,  he  left  us,  and  retnmed  to  tiie 
fort 

"  Kind  friends  made  me  a  bed  on  the  cold, 
damp  earth  ;  my  children  were  brought  to  me  ; 
and,  when  all  was  dcose  that  could  be  done  lor 
my  comfort,  my  restless  mother  again  sought  the 
house,  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  bellige- 
rents. A  flag  of  truce  was  sent  from  the  Ibrt 
across  the  river :  presently  one  of  General  Bro^E's 
aids  galloped  by,  towards  the  fort,  bearing  a  white 
flag ;  after  a  short  absence,  he  retnmed,  and  was 
sent  a  second  time,  when  he  was  met,  ootnde  the 
gate,  by  a  flag  from  the  fort ;  soon  after,  to  ear 
utter  dismay,  the  American  flag  was  hauled 
down,  and  a  white  flag,  in  token  of  surrender, 
run  up  m  its  place.  In  the  mean  time,  orden 
had  been  issued  to  recal  the  detachmeota ;  and 
Captain  Snelling,  who  stood  at  the  cannon  by 
the  gate,  with  a  lighted  match  in  his  hand,  to 
fire  the  gun  which  had  been  agreed  on  as  a  signal 
of  attack  by  those  in  ambuscade,  had  the  match 
struck  fhmi  his  hand  by  a  superior  officer,  who, 
pointing  to  the  flag  of  surrender,  told  him  not  to 
fire,  at  the  peril  of  his  life. 

<*  Scarcely  were  the  terms  of  capitulation  sign- 
ed, before  the  British  took  possession  of  the  town 
and  fort,  and  an  officer  rode  through  the  lanes, 
and  orchards,  assuring  the  trembling  inhahitanta 
of  protection  from  the  Indians,  that  were  swarm- 
ing in  vast  numbers,  in  the  rear  of  the  Brkish 
troops.  There  was  an  universal  burst  of  indigna- 
tion from  officers,  soldiers,  and  mhabitants,  at  this 
disgracefid  surrender,— this  stain  on  our  natienal 
honor.  General  Hull's  son,  more  brave  than  his 
father,  raved  and  swore  most  fearfully.  My  fother 
saw  many  of  the  officers  break  their  swords,  and 
weep  over  their  disgrace  like  little  children." 

((  But  surely,"  said  I,  *'  the  women  were  glad 
to  have  a  cessation  of  hostilities  on  any  terma?  " 

The  old  lady  gazed  a  raement  in  my  face,  in- 
quiringly, as  if  to  ascertain  whether  I  was  jesting 
or  not :  then  the  expression  of  her  countenance 
cLunged  tc  that  o^  supreme  contempt,  as  die  re- 
plied* <*  Glad  7  no,  indeed ;  do  you  think  they  had 
no  patriotism  7  " 

.  "  But  you  know  woman  b  naturally  timid,  and 
she  might  be  glad  of  safoty.for  herself  and  those 
dear  to  her." 

«  Talk  of  timid,  shrinking  woman ! "  exclaimed 

Mrs.  Mo ,  in  a  most  sarcastic  tone ;  '*  die  is 

so,  it  is  true,  when  all  is  peaceful ;  and  she  wiH 
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pradently  seek  ■kelter  from  the  unpending  itonn ; 
but  when  it  most  be  met,  her  heroifm  and  forti- 
tade  are  oBeqnaUed;  pUce  her  loved  ones  in 
jeopardy,  and  she  is  not  only  fearleat,  hot  daring. 
Nor  are  women,  eqiecially  American  women, 
dH^tate  of  patriotinn.  I  wieh  yon  coold  have 
heard  the  opprobrious  epithets  that  were  heaped 
oa  the  head  of  General  Uoll  by  the  indignant 
womflA.  I  verily  believe  they  then  felt  that  they 
would  have  preferred  victory,  or  even  an  honor- 
able defeat*  at  the  expense  of  half  their  Uves,  to 
thifi  ignoble  smrender.  Nor  coold  they,  even 
now,  anticipate  any  safety  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  They  well  knew  that  the  Indian 
aUies  of  the  enemy,  greater  in  number  than  the 
white  liorces,  conki  not  be  entirely  controlled  by 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
commanding  afficers;  and  constant  annoyance, 
pilUfB,  and  perhapa  massaoret  were  seen  in  the 
jaiafcy  vista  of  the  fbtore. 

**  N<v  were  they  mistaken :  the  ensning  year 
WIS  one  of  terror.  A  scarcity  of  wood  obliged 
many  families  to  remove  from  the  city  the  follow- 
ing winter,  to  their  farms  in  the  vicinity;  and 
•oreely  would  they  begin  to  feel  secure  in  the 
eajpyment  of  their  comforts,  when,  perhaps  at 
midnigfat,  a  band  of  savages  would  enter  the 
bouse,  and  carry  off  everything  that  tempted  their 
eopidity.  Happy  were  the  helpless  familiee  if 
they  escaped  with-  life,  for  the  riigfatest  offence 
was  sore  U>  be  punished  by  tomahawking  the 


**  Whm  my  folher  went  to  his  house  dn  town, 
the  day  after  the  smrender,  he  found  it  broken 
cpen,  and  plundered  of  every  valuable  article. 

Mr.  Mc owned  one  of  those  ntorow  forms 

about  a  mile  below  the  city,  to  which  my  father 
nmored  what  little  he  had  left,  and  my  fother's 
frmity  and  our  own  remained  together  till  the 
don  of  the  war.  My  husband  and  fotherwere 
prinnen  of  war,  but  were  permitted  to  be  at 
borne  most  of  the  time  on  parole.  Three  several 
tines,  during  the  year,  was  our  house  phmdered  ; 
md  we  fored  qoite  as  well  as  our  neighbors." 

'*  Did  the  Britidi  officers  make  no  attempt  \o 
pievMit  these  depredations  ?  "  I  inquired. 

**  O  yes :  General  Brook's  orden  were  ipery 
itnet;  he  did  all  he  could  to  protect  ns,  and 
pwbably  saved  our  lives;  but  the  Anfterieans 
tboQ|fat  he  dared  not  piovoke  the  hostility  of  the 
ladiaDs  by  prniisfaing  petty  grievances ;  and 
vhenefer  a  minder  was  committed,  the  murderer 
^  out  of  the  way  till  the  affiur  waa  forgotten. 
Haman  life,  in  time  of  war,  is  but  little  valued, 
•ad  it  took  but  a  few  days  fer  a  single  murder  to 
be  brfotten,  save  by  the  immediate  friends  of  the 


this  time*  while  the  Aroerieans 
10  much,  the  CanaiBan  foaiUies 


in  the  vicinity  were  unmolested.  A  red  mark  on 
their  sheep  and  cattle,  and  red  doors  to  their 
dwellings,  ensured  them  the  reqtect  of  the  Indian 
allies.** 

I  asked  iHiy  the  Americans  did  not  adopt  the 
same  expedient 

"  Perhaps  I  can  best  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
feeling  that  prevailed  among  the  Americans,** 
said  the  <Ad  lady,  "  by  telling  you  a  little  anec- 
dote of  Mr.  Mc *     Some  time  in  the  month 

of  October,  a  friendly  Indian  came  to  our  boose, 
and  had  a  long  talk  with  my  husband :  siiter  and 
myself  saw  him  glanoe  at  us,  then  point  to  Mr. 
Mo—,  then  enoiiele  his  own  crown,  rignifi- 
cant  of  scalping ;  but  he  speke  so  low,  we  could 
not  understand  a  word  be  said.  You  may  be 
sure  we  audoitaly.  inquired,  when  he  was  gone, 
what  news  the  Indian  brought 

"  *  Don't  be  alarmed,'  said  my  hi»band,  <Ooo- 
me  has  only  been  trying  to  canvhMe  me,  that,  if  I 
wish  ta  escape  the  tomahai^L,  I  must  go  to  the 
fort ;  he  says»  yo«  women  are  safe,  because  yea 
are  French,  and  have  black  hair  and  black  eyes : 
but  my  light  hair  and  blue  eyes  are  against  me.* 

«<  Why  do  n't  you  paint  your  door  red?'  said 
my  sister. 

« <  No  British  red  alwut  me,  if  I  die  for  it ! ' 
he  eidaimed,  indignantly;  and  this  was  the 
general  feeling  among  the  inhabttants." 

«  Hew  long  did  'the  British  keep  possession  of 
DetroH?"  I  inquired. 

"About  a  year,"  replied  Mrs.  Mc .     "I 

do  n't  believe  they  expected  to  retain  it  so  long : 
for  the  very  next  day  after  the  surrender,  they 
commenced  removing  the  military  stores  to  Mai- 
den ;  and  for  a  whole  month,  the  river  was  co- 
vered with  small  boats,  engaged  in  the  transpor- 
tation. After  two  or  three  months,  the  British 
troops  were  withdrawn,  except  a  detachment  at 
the  fort ;  and  quite  too  many  of  their  Indian  allies 
remained  prowling  about  the  country,  like  raven- 
ing wolves. 

"  It  was  a  long,  weary  year  to  ns,  poor  hihabi- 
tants,  and  a  joyftd  tone  w^n  General  Harrison 
came  to  the  rescue.  The  news  of  his  approach 
was  first  brought  by  an  old  citizen  of  Detroit, 
whom  we  had  aospeeted  of  being  atory,  because 
he  was  allowed  greater  privileges  than  others  who 
had  not  taken  up  arms.  This  gentleman,  who 
had  been  a  few  weeks  at  Maiden,  came  ridmg  by, 
eariy  one  msming,  on  his  way  home,  when  my 
mother  called  to  him  through  the  lattice, '  What 
news,  Mr.  D— 1' 

«<Good,'  he  replied,  without  looking  toward 
the  house. 

«  Passing  on  to  his  own  home,  he  put  his  horse 
into  the  stable,  and  seated  himself  on  the  frt>nt 
piazza,  without  foing  into  the  house,  lest  he  might 
possibly  excite  sospicions  that  would  lead  to  a 
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forcible  communication  of  Harrison's  movementB 

to  the  British.    Whether  Mr.  D was  a  tory 

or  not,  he  seemed,  by  his  conduct  then,  to  have 
become  sick  of  British  rule. 

**  *  Wife,'  said  my  father,  as  he  observed  mother 
putting  on  her  sun-bonnet,  <  do  n't  go  to  Bir. 

D 's  ;  these   are  dangerous    times ;  and  to 

gratify  your  curiosity,  you  may  involve  his  fomily 
and  your  own  m  ruin.' 

**  She  made  no  reply :  but,  in  a  few  minutes, 
was  secreted  in  the  dark  passage-way  leading 
from  Mrs.  D *s  dining-room  to  the  cellar- 
kitchen,  and  Mrs.  D was  learning  the  news 

of  General  Harrison's  approach  from  her  husband 
through  the  dosed  shutters,  and  repeating  the  de- 
tached sentences  to  my  mother. 

*'  Mother  had  but  just  reached  home,  overjoyed 
with  the  intelligence  she  had  received,  when  my 
brother  James  sprang  through  the  gate  at  the 
foot  of  the  garden,'  which  extended  down  the 
sloping  bank  to  the  river's  brink,  and  ran  with  all 
into  the  hoose.     Quick  as  thought,  my 


father  barricaded  the  door,  and  begged  my  daring 
brother  not  to  come  too  near  the  window-blinds, 
lest  he  should  be  seen  by  the  savages.  James 
was  a  captain  in  General  Harrison's  army ;  and 
so  great  was  his  anxiety  to  know  the  fate  of  his 
father's  family,  from  whom  he  had  so  long  been 
separated,  that  he  obtained  permission  to  enm  the 
river  a  little  in  advance  of  the  army ;  and  thai 
was  the  first  of  our  deliverers  who  set  loot  on 
shore. 

Soon  after,  all  the  troops  arrived,  and  a  fine- 
looking  company  they  were :  tall,  robust  men ; 
their  blue  hunting-shirts,  and  red  belts,  and  blue 
trowsers  fringed  with  red,  giving  them  a  demi- 
savage  appearance. 

"  They  marched  on,  to  the  fort ;  and,  after  a 
mere  show  of  resistance,  the  <  stripes  and  stars ' 
were  again  proudly  waving,  where,  one  year  ago, 
they  were  so  shamefhily  dishonored ;  and  our  joy 
was  now  as  enthusiastic,  as  then  our  indignatkni 
was  unbounded.** 


THOUGHTS  AT  HAMPTON  BEACH. 


IT    Miss    BLLKN    KLWOOD. 


8oene  of  nayeseic  loveUnesit 
Old  Ocean— migbty—fttlioinlesil 
Wbat  hidden  woDderv  keep 
^NtaOk  dqr  billows  that  M*er  tlmpl 
Vsloy  of  msnjr  graves! 
A  ftettng  oomee  of  lonelineeB  and  ftsr— 
Ofsoitade;  tbougfa  ones  I  love  are  beie, 
I  with  me  upon  thy  pasring  wvrm. 


Waters  of  never-tiring  sway, 
Is  there  a  nortal  tongue  to  «y 
What  viewlese  ^iteDdor  dwells 
bi  those  vast  groao-ceOB, 
And  sheS-wreathed  eocal  caveat 
The  boarded  wealth  of  kmg.  long  years  of  toB, 
Ye  oft  alone  have  made  yoor  predooi  spoa: 
Holding  It  ftit  within  your  grasping  wavea 


World  of  the 
We  scan  thine  ever-changing  fbnn, 
And  watch  thy  swelling  tide, 
Where  the  pniod 


Wondering  from  vHienoe  thejr  come  j 
Tet  know  they  rolled  in  march  from  Europe's 
Ne*er  stopped  nor  Mayed — nor  wfD  flir  evermore. 
To  them  is  given  ik>  rerting-plaee — no  home. 

The  son  bath  paand  beneath  thy  wava^  O  sea 

Night-ahadee  have  weB  nigh  ahrouded  thee. 

Save,  when  the  moon  doch  trace 

Upon  thy  shining  fkce, 

A  path  of  iilveiy  mye; 
While  these,  the  dashing  ^pray-ckmds  leap  and 
Their  dazaling  foU;  and  the  blue  ripplee  take 
Their  way  along,  tin  kMt  in  foaming  maze. 


We  tove  the  music  of  thy  speaking 
We  kuve  to  hear  the  solemn  tons 
When  thy  k>w  whiapen  steal; 
And  trembled  at  the  peal 
Thy  deep-voiced  thunders  made. 
O  great  and  woodrooa  aB  thy 
AwAil  thy  strength!  and  yet,  how 
Is  Ha,  who  hsth  thy  wids  Ibandstioas 
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GOING    TO    SCHOOL, 

{See  the  Engraving.) 

IT     MEt.    BMMA     O.     B  M  B  U  E  T  . 


''HuimAH.'  here  we  go^^AHy  Hke  a  Ruasian 
!  piuicew  in  a  sledge,  and  Charley  like  a  cavalier 
J  on  horseback.  Good-by,  mother;  we  shall  soon 
{  be  back  with  a  load  of  prizes." 
J  It  was  the  day  before  Christmas  ;  a  heayy  snow 
(  bad  fellen  during  the  night,  and  the  yet  nnhroken 
paths  and  ontrodden  Belds  glittered  in  the  clear 
;  somhine  as  the  party  of  merry  children  set  eat  for 
^  schooL  There  were  no  dread  anticipationt  of  ill- 
'}  eooned  leosons  and  harsh  rebukes  to  sadden  their 
(  Toothfbl  spirits.  The  duties  of  the  past  year  were 
/  over, — the  dreaded  exmmnmtwn  had  been  enooon- 
^  tered,  and  now  tbey' were  to  receive  the  well- 
(  earned  prizfee  and  rewards  which  would  add  bew 
I  aest  to  the  pleasures  ofthe  Christmas  holidays. 
(  If  there  10  anythmg  that  can  warm  the  chilled 
\  feeCngs  and  send  the  Mood  bounding  through  the 
J  veiiis  ef  sober  manhood,  it  must  be  sympathy  with 
the  joyous  qririt  of  chiklhood.  The  sense  of  ani- 
)  mat  enjoyment  which  ever  ntten  its  voice  in 
{  BBirthfolneas,  is  so  strong  within  idl  diildren, — 
}  ftere  b  such  a  fountain  of  pure  unmingled  joy 
)  ever  bubbling  up  from  the  heart  to  the  lips, — stich 
'(  a  frank,  honest  manifestation  of  delight  in  their 
j  *  day  of  small  things,*  that  he  mtMt  be  worid- 
(  baldened  indeed  who  can  resist  the  cheerful  influ- 
{  eaces  of  a.  ckiee  companionship  with  the  *  little 
people.*  We  look  on  a  group  of  merry  children 
with  a  foekng  that  would  almost  approach  to  envy, 
if  benevolence  and  a  sort  of  pity  for  their  uncon- 
seiousnesB  of  a  chequered  future  did  not  awaken 
our  tenderness.  Tlien  comes  Memory,  with  her 
wind  of  power.  The  wheels  of  Time  roll  back, — 
we  are  once  more  children,— once  more  dwelling 
in  the  green  nooks  or  gambolling  in  the  flowery 
paths  of  that  fairy  land  of  life.  Picture  after  pic- 
tore  riKs  before  our  imagination, — we  are  lost  in 
dreams  of  by-gone  days, — and  when,  at  last,  the 
ipell  is  broken,  we  feel  that  by  such  recollections, 
even  when  embalmed  in  tears,  the  heart  is  made 
better.  Oh !  blessed  indeed  are  the  influences  of 
a  happy  childhood  to  all  who  can  call  up  such 
finoBs.    Sorrow  may  cload  the  present  day,  and 

«7 


fear  may  haunt  the  future, — guOt  may  have 
stained  the  hand,  and  vice  blackened  the  heart ; 
but,  from  the  depths  of  degradation  and  sorrow 
and  crime,  will  men  look  baok  to  the  scenes  of 
their  earliest  youth  with  a  yearning  tenderness. 
And  if  those  scenes  are  clad  in  the  sunshine  of 
joy, — if  they  can  behold  the  good,  the  beautiful 
and  the  true,  who  can  tell  with  what  redeeming 
power  such  reminiscences  may  come  to  the  world- 
wearied,  and  sin-stained  soul  ? 

Cold  indeed  must  have  been  the  man  who  could 
look  unsympathtzingly  upon  the  group  assembled 
in  firont  of  Bir.  Morton's  cottage.  little  Alice 
looked  so  sweet,  with  her  blue  eyes  and  rosy 
cheeks  peering  out  from  beneath  her  warm  hood, 
as  she  took  her  seat  on  her  brother's  sled ;  and 
Chariey*s  merry  laugh  rang  out  so  cleariy  as  he 
mounted  his  father's  back  for  a  ride  to  school; 
while  Horace  seemed  the  very  incarnation  of  mirth 
as  he  adjusted  Ally's  dress,  and  prepared  to  drag 
the  little  princess  down  the  hill.  Even  the  grave 
but  tender  father  caught  the  infection  of  his  chil- 
dren's fun,  and  he  enjoyed  the  sport  as  if  he  were 
again  a  b9y.  The  pale  mother  stood  in  the  door- 
way, and  looked  after  them  with  eyes  full  of  ten- 
derness. But  her  smile  faded  as  the  gay  party 
dashed  down  the  hill,  and  a  sigh  rose  to  her  Ups 
as  she  pressed  her  hand  to  her  side,  while  she 
vainly  tried  to  silence  the  low,  deep  cough  which 
even  then  was  sounding  her  death-knell. 


Twelve  years  had  passed  away,  and  Horace 
Morton  sat  alone  in  a  large,  comfortless  apart- 
ment, which  looked  out  upon  strange  and  unfa- 
miliar scenes.  He  was  in  Rome, — the  city  of 
memory,  and,  to  him,  of  hope.  A  painter  almost 
from  his  cradle,  it  had  been  the  dream  of  his  life 
to  reach  that  treasure -houM  of  art,  and  now  his 
visions  had  ripened  into  a  blepsed  reality.  He  was 
in  Rome, — ^the  dust  of  antiquity  was  beneath  his 
feet, — ^the  accumulated  wealth  of  centuries  was 
around  him, — the  skies   that  had    inspired  the 
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mastor-mindB  of  earth  were  bending  lovingly 
above  his  head.  Why  did  he  sit  leaning  so  list- 
lessly against  the  stone  casement  which  overhung 
a  time-hallowed  street  in  the  holy  city?  Why 
did  his  eyes  fill  with  irrepressible  tears  as  he  looked 
towards  the  air-hong  dome  of  St  Peter's,  glitter- 
ing in  the  clear,  bright  sunshine  7 

**  You  have  been  long  away,  Alice,**  said  he 
famtly,  as  the  door  opened  to  admit  the  tall  form 
of  his  beaatiful  sister. 

"  I  should  have  been  with  you  sooner,  Horace, 
but  yon  charged  me  not  to  return  until  I  had  seen 
the  choicest  pictures  in  the  Vatican,  that  I  might 
describe  them  to  you.  Do  n*t  yon  think  you  will 
be  strong  enough,  in  a  day  or  two,  to  visit  them 
with  me?** 

**  Never !  Ally,  never  I  I  have  been  mocked 
with  a  granted  prayer.  I  am  in  Rome  ;  but  if  I 
were  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  it  would  differ  me 
little  now.    See  what  I  have  been  doing !  ** 

As  he  spoke,  he  turned  towards  his  easel,  and  ex- 
hibited to  his  sister's  tearful  eyes  a  picture  of  the 
past.  There  was  the  cottage, — the  snow-oovered 
earth,  and  trees  laden  with  their  fleecy  burden, — 
the  mother  at  the  door,  and  the  merry  group 
assembled  at  the  gate. 

"  Have  you  forgotten  our  frolic  at  Chiiitmas  7 — 
the  last,  you  know,  before  our  dear  mother  died  ?  ** 
said  Horace.  "  To-day  is  Urn  anniversary  of  that 
joyous  time ;  and  though  so  many  years  have 
passed,  my  recollections  of  it  are  as  vivid  as  if  it 
had  occurred  but  yesterday.  I  know  not  what 
recalled  it  so  forcibly  to  my  mind,  as  I  sat  here 
basking  beneath  these  genial  skies ;  but  memory 
was  like  a  master-spell  upon  me,  and  my  hand 
obeyed  its  power.  We  were  going  to  tehool  then, 
Alice. — I  was  gomg  to  school,  too,  when  I  came 
to  Rome— the  school  of  all  that  was  to  ennoble 
me  in  ait    Alas !  my  studies  are  well-nigh  ended 


now.  They  are  all  gone,  Ally ;  father  and  moth- 
er and  dear  little  Charley,  and  I  shall  soon  foHow 
theoL  It  is  hard  to  die  so  young — hard  to  die 
with  every  hope  unfulfilled— every  wish  un- 
gratified — every  scheme  of  life  blasted.  There 
was  that  withm  me,  whidi  might  have  placed  my 
name  on  the  roll  of  glory :  my  soul  diirsted  for 
that  mspiration  from  the  past  which  I  hoped  to 
find  here ;  even  to  have  seen  the  sun  rise  and  set 
in  Rome,  I  dreamed  might  have  given  me  new 
life.  But  it  is  vain — I  must  die.  Tlie  reetleos 
bram  and  the  busy  hand  must  be  palsied  forever ; 
and  my  name  will  be  like  letters,  traced  in  the 
new-fallen  snow.  Alice,  I  am  not  content  to  lie 
down  with  common  men  in  the  grave.  Tet,  it 
must  be  so.  My  dust  will  ere  long  mmgle  with 
the  hallowed  earth,  whieh  the  foot  of  genios  haa 
so  often  trod ;  but  my  memory  will  be  like  die 
shadow  of  a  passing  c^ud  over  the  face  of  the 
dial.'* 

Tlie  sun  of  Cfaiistmas  day  shone  brightly  on 
the  time-stained  palaces  of  the  ancient  city ;  and 
its  beams  warmed  into  life  some  wandering  violets 
which'  had  sheltered  themselves  beside  a  cnnn- 
bling  walL  But  the  sun  shone,  and  the  violets 
bloomed  unheeded  by  him  who  had  never  before 
been  unmindful  of  brightness  or  of  beauty.  Hor- 
ace Morton  was  lying  in  his  coflln.  He  had 
reached  Rome  only  to  die  within  its  waOs;  and  of 
his  brief  existence  no  trace  remains,  save  in  the 
memory  of  the  sister  who  closed  his  dying  eyes, 
and  listened  to  his  last  vain  yearnings  after  life's 
deceitful  promises. 

Reader,  doth  my  sketch  seem  too  sad  in  its  con- 
clusion, for  the  mutl|fuhiess  that  beams  out  in  the 
«  counterfeit  presentment "  which  the  skill  of  the 
artist  has  affi>rded  you?  Remember,  that  the 
brightest  sunshine  ever  casts  the  deepest  shadow ; 
aidl  that  life  is  made  up  d  contrasts. 


DAWN. 


BT    PAEK     BBWJAMIH. 


I  see  the  U^it— I  taste  the  flowing  air ; 
Ttere  is  no  (iloud  above  me,  and  I  fed, 
Bathing  my  fenfaead,  delicate  and  mre 
And  foil  of  odor,  the  sweet  influence  steal 
The  tints  of  dawn  the  last  (Ur  star  conceal, 
Throwing  fltint  crimMm  o*er  the  leesening  lay : 
And  the  fer  billowy  vapon  melt  away, 
TVMicbed  by  thy  golden  wand,  imperial  Sun! 
BMs%  in  gloiioue  beauty.gtving  life 
To  the  young  Aowen,  and  joy  to  evexy  one, 
Whose  eariy-wattod  thoughts  to  heaven  are  rife 
With  deep  devotioa,  borrowed  at  thy  shrine. 
WeO  might  the  ancient  world  deem  thee  divine^ 
And  the  flist  wonbip  of  the  soMl  be  tUne ! 
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,  ti^  «9e,  and  waot,  and  wretchedneaB, 
^  1  our  compasaioii ;  of  all  th«  scenes 
I  call  so  loudly  for  sympathy ;  there 
I'A  harrows  up  the  feelings  as  the 
^}m»  I  Look  at  him  who  began  life 
^^  friends,  the  admiration  of  society, 
k,i|  «ztM8i¥e  usefulness ;  look  at  him 
kWhen  be  has  learned  to  love  the 
J  we  shudder  while  we  say  it,  re- 
l  tA  file  level  of  the  brute.  AVhere  is  now 
1 7  where  the  admiration,  where  the 
hmkfki^  once  were  his?  Love !  none  but  the 
I^if  .if  ft  wife,  or  a  child,  can  cling  to  him  m  his 
Look  at  the  woman,  who,  when 
pjymluil  *  Ua  better  ibr  worse,'  would  have 
" :  iriHi  terror  had  the  faintest  shadow  of  the 
*wmt^*  fallen  upon  her  young  heart.  Is  that 
f  OB  her  bridal  day  was  adorned  with  such 
t  and  taste  ?  Ah  me,  what  a  sad  change : 
AaA  Hie  children,  for  whom  he  thanked  God*  at 
tfaeff  birth ;  the  little  ones  of  whom  he  had  been 
■o  jprond,  whom  he  had  dandled  on  his  knee,  and 
t  to  lisp  the  endearing  name  of  father — see 
trembBng  before  him,  and  endeavoring  to 
Y  his  vk»lence.  Look  at  the  empty  basket, 
f  ftill  bottle ;  the  natural  wants  of  the  body 
,  to  satisiy  the  unnatural  craving^  of  a  de- 
praved appetite. 
Ob  Qoii  have  pity  upon  the  drunkard*s  home  ! 
Hie  artist  has  well  told  his  story,  and  who  that 
kteks  iipon  it  but  would  fearingly  turn  aside  from 
the  first  stop  to  ruin  ? 

We  too  have  a  tale  to  tell,  which,  it  pains  us  to 
nckaowi&dgt,  contains  more  truth  than  fiction. 

James  Boynton  was  the  first-born  of  his  pa- 
rento,  and  a  proud  and  happy  mother  was  Mrs. 
Bojnton,  when  her  friends  gathered  around  her  to 
look  ai  her  pretty  babe.  Carefully  was  he  tended, 
ani  ait  bis  infantile  winning  ways  were  'treasured 
aa«a  aaay  proofe  of  his  powers  of  endearment 

la  winloiii  has  the  Almighty  hidden  the  deep 
secrets  of  fiitnrity  from  mortal  ken.  When  the 
mother  first  ibidr  her  infant  to  hor  heart,  could  she 
look  through  the  long  vista  of  years,  and  see  the 
Boffering,  the  sin,  the  shame,  which  may  be  the 
poftkm  of  her  child,  would  she  not  ask  God  in 
mtrey  to  take  the  infiuit  to  himself?    Would  she 


not  unrepmingly,  nay,  thankfully  bear  all  the 
agony  of  seeing  her  little  one,  with  straightened 
Umhs,  and  folded  hands,  and  shrouded  form,  car- 
ried irom  her  bosom  to  its  baby-grave  ?  And  yet, 
not  one  of  all  the  thousands  who  are  steeped  in 
wickedness  and  crime,  but  a  mother's  heart  has 
gladdened  when  the  soft  eye  first  looked  into  hers» 
and  the  ^oft  cheek  first  nestled  on  her  own.  And, 
still  more  awful  thought!  not  one  of  all  these 
Pariahs  of  society  but  has  an  immortal  soul,  to- 
save  whidi,  the  Son  of  (jrod  left  his  glory,  and 
agonized  iipon  the  cross ! 

James  grew  up  a  warm-hearted  boy>  and 
among  his  young  companions  he  was  a  universal 
favorite.  "  Jim  Boynton  is  too  good-natured  to 
refuse  domg  anything  we  ask,"  said  Ned  Granger 
one  day  to  a  school-fellow  who  feared  that  James 
would  not  join  a  party  of  rather  doubtful  charac- 
ter, which  was  forming  for  what  they  called  a 
firolic.  And  this  was  the  truth.  Here  lay  the 
secret  of  Boynton*s  weakness — he  was  too  good- 
natured  :  for  this  very  desirable  and  truly  amiable 
quality,  unless  united  with  firmness  of  character, 
is  often  productive  of  evil.  But  we  pass  over  hm 
boyish  life,  and  look  at  him  in  early  manhood. 

He  has  a  fine  figure,  with  a  handsome,  intelli- 
gent countenance,  and  his  manners  have  received 
their  tone  and  polish  from  a  free  intercourse  in 
refmed  circles.  He  passed  his  college  examination 
with  credit  to  himself ;  but,  from  sheer  indecision 
of  diaracter,  hesitated  in  choosing  a  profession. 
At  this  tune,  an  uncle,  who  resided  at  the  South, 
was  about  retiring  from  mercantile  life,  and  he 
proposed  that  James  should  enter  with  him  as  a 
junior  partner,  while  he  would  remain  for  a  year 
or  two  to  give  his  nephew  the  benefit  of  his  expe- 
rience. The  business  was  a  lucrative  one,  and 
the  proposal  was  accepted. 

James  left  his  home  at  the  North,  and  went  to 
try  his  fortunes  amid  new  scenes  and  new  tempta- 
tions. His  uncle  received  him  warmly,  for  the 
old  man  had  no  children  of  his  own,  and  James 
w;a8  his  god-child.  His  uncle's  position  in  society, 
and  his  own  frank  and  gentlemanly  demeanor, 
won  him  ready  access  to  the  hospitality  of  South- 
em  friends,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  fell  in 
love  with  a  pretty  orphan  girl,  whom  he  frequently 
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met  at  the  house  of  a  common  aoqnaintance.  That 
the  girl  was  portionleai,  was  no  demerit  in  his 
micle*B  eyes.  Not  all  his  treasures,  and  they 
were  large,  had  choked  the  avenues  to  the  old 
man's  heart,  and  the  young  people  were  made 
happy  by  his  approval  of  their  union. 

After  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  the  North,  James 
returned  with  his  bride ;  and  in  a  modem  house, 
furnished  with  every  luxury,  the  happy  pair  began 
their  wedded  life.  And  now,  who  so  blost  as 
Boynton?  Three  years  pass  away,  and  two 
children  make  their  home  still  brighter.  Does  no 
one  see  the  cloud,  **  not  bigger  than  a  man's  hand," 
upon  the  verge  of  the  moral  horizon  t 

Boynton's  dislike  to  saying  *  no,*  when  asked 
to  join  a  few  male  friends  at  dinner,  or,  on  a  party 
of  pleasure ;  his  very  good-nature,  which  made 
him  so  desirable  a  companion,  were  the  means  of 
leading  him  in  the  steps  to  ruin. 
**  Come,  Boynton,  another  glass." 
«  Excuse  me,  my  dear  fellow,  I  have  really 
taken  too  much  already." 

« Nonsense!  it's  the  parting  glass,  you  wtU9t 
take  it*' 

And  Boynton,  wanting  in  firmness  of  diaracter, 
yielded  to  the  voice  of  the  tempter.  Need  we  say, 
that,  with  indulgence,  the  love  for  the  poison  was 
strengthened  7 

For  a  while  the  unfcntunate  man  strove  to  keep 
up  appearances.  He  was  never  seen  during  the 
day  in  a  state  of  intoxication ;  and  from  a  doze  on 
the  sofa  in  the  evening,  or  a  heavy  lethargic  sleep 
at  night,  he  could  awake  to  converse  with  his 
friends,  or  attend  at  his  counting-room,  without  his 
secret  habK  being  at  all  suspected. 

But  who  that  willingly  dallies  with  temptation, 
can  foretell  the  end?  Who  can  "  lay  the  flatter- 
ing unction  to  his  soul  "  that  in  a  downward  path 
he  can  stop  when  he  pleases,  and  unharmed  re- 
trace his  steps  7  Like  the  moth,  circling  nearer 
and  still  nearer  to  the  flame,  until  the  insect  falls 
with  scorched  wing  a  victim  to  its  own  temerity, 
so  will  the  pinions  of  the  soul  be  left  scathed  and 
drooping. 

Soon  Boynton  began  to  neglect  his  business,  and 
he  was  secretly  pointed  out  as  a  man  of  intem- 
perate habits.  At  last  he  was  shunned,  shaken 
off",  by  the  very  men  who  had  led  him  artray. 
Who  were  most  guilty  7     Let  Heaven  judge. 

Here  let  us  pause,  and  ask  why  it  is,  that  so 
many  look  upon  a  fellow-being  verging  to  the 
brink  of  rain,  without  speaking  one  persuasive 
word,  or  doin^  one  kindly  act,  to  win  him  back 
to  virtue  ?  Why  it  is',  that,  when  frillen,  they  are 
thrust  still  farther  down  by  taunting  and  con- 
tempt 7  Oh,  such  was  not  the  spirit  of  Him  who 
came  **  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost" 
Snch  was  not  the  spirit  of  Him  who  nid, 
*<  Neither  do  I  rnmiemn  thee ;  go,  and  aa  no 


more."  How  often,  instead  of  throwing  the 
mantle  of  charity  over  a  brother's  sin,  instead  of 
telling  him  his  fault  "between  thee  and  him 
alone,"  is  it  bared  to  the  light  of  day,  trumpeted 
to  a  cold  and  censure-loving  world,  until  the  vic- 
tim either  sinks  into  gloomy  despondency,  and 
believes  it  hopeless  for  Aim  to  attempt  amendmant, 
or  else  stands  forth  in  bold  defiance,  and  rashes 
headlong  to  his  ruin.  Not  one  human  being 
stands  so  perfect  in  his  isolation,  as  to  be  wholly 
unmoved  by  contact  with  his  fellows ;  what  need, 
then,  for  the  daily  exercise  of  that  godlike  charity 
which  '*  suflbreth  long  and  is  kind,"  which  "  re- 
joiceth  not  in  iniquity,"  which  **  beareth  all  things, 
believeth  all  things,  hopetk  all  things,  endnreth  all 
things." 

Seven  years  have  gone  with  their  records  to 
eternity : — ^where  is  James  Boynton  now  t 

In  one  room  of  a  miserable,  dilapidated  tene- 
ment, inhabited  by  many  unlbrtanate  victims  of 
poverty  and  vice,  lives  he  who  on  his  wedding-day 
had  entered  a  home  which  taste  and  hixnry  fsb- 
dered  enviable.  Squalor  and  disoomfort  are  on 
every  side.  Hifr  four  children  are  pale  and  sickly, 
from  want  of  proper  §M)d,  and  dose  confinement 
in  that  deleterious  atmosphere.  They  have 
learned  to  hide  away  when  they  hear  their  father's 
footsteps,  for,  alas !  to  his  own,  he  is  no  longer 
the  good-natured  man.  Fallen  in  his  own  esteem, 
frequently  the  subject  of  ribcUd  mirth,  his  passiooH 
have  become  inflamed,  and  he  vents  his  ill-bnmor 
on  his  defenceless  family.  He  no  longer  makes 
even  a  show  of  doing  something  for  their  support ; 
and,  to  keep  them  from  starving,  his  wife  woriDi 
wherever,  and  at  whatever  she  can  find  employ- 
ment 

A  few  more  years,  and  where  is  Mn.  Boynton  ? 
Tremble,  ye  who  set  an  example  to  your  families 
of  which  ye  cannot  foretell  the  consequences ! 
Tremble,  ye  whom  God  has  made  to  be  the  prt»- 
tectore,  the  guides,  the  counsellors,  of  the  women 
ye  have  vowed  to  love  and  cherish  t  Mrs.  Boyn- 
ton, like  her  husband,  has  fallen!  In  an  evil 
hour,  harassed  by  want,  ill-used  by  her  husband, 
she  tasted  the  fatal  cup.  It  produced  temporary 
forgetfulness,  from  which  she  awoke  to  a  sense 
of  shame  and  anguish.  Ah,  she  had  no  mother, 
no  sister,  no  woman-friend  who  truly  cared  for 
her,  to  warn,  to  plead,  to  admonish  !  Again  was 
she  tempted,  again  she  tasted,  and  that  squalid 
home  was  rendered  tenfold  more  wretched,  by  the 
absence  of  all  attempt  at  order.  However  great 
may  be  the  sorrow  and  distress  occasioned  by  a 
man's  love  for  strong  drink,  it  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  deep  wretchedness  produced  by  the 
same  canse  in  woman ;  and  it  is  matter  for  thank- 
fhlness,  that  so  few  men  drag  down  their  wives 
with  them  in  their  fall. 
FravideDce  raised  op  a  friend  iriio  took  the 
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barafeoled  children  of  the  Boyntons  from  being 
dafly  witneaeee  of  the  evil  habits  of  their  parenta  ; 
and  00  dolled  were  all  the  finer  feelings  of  his 
Batare,  that  Jamee  Boynton  parted  from  them 
without  a  struggle. 

Like  the  Lacedemonians  of  old,  who  exposed 
the  Yiee  to  render  it  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  the 
beholden,  we  might  give  other  and  more  harrow- 
ing acenes  from  real  life :  but  let  this  one  suffice. 


Thank  God,  for  the  change  which  public  opinion 
has  already  wrought !  Thank  God,  for  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made  to  stay  the  moral  pesti- 
lence  !  Oh,  it  is  fearful  to  think  how  many  homes 
have  been  made  desolate — how  many  hearts  have 
been  broken — how  many  fine  minds  have  been 
ruined — bow  many  lofty  intellects  have  been 
humbled  !  It  is  fearful  to  think  of  the  madness — 
the  crime — the  awful  death — which  follow  in  the 
Steps  to  Ruin ! 


EDITORIAL    MISCELLANY. 


Fmaa.vtM.f.1— There  are  at  least  two  memorable  dajs  in 
Ttbrmry — Che  fourteenth  and  the  twenty-iecond.  Kindly 
sunt  ValeoUne  mules  upon  the  flnt,  and  lains  odon  and 
sweeter  baiet»daaz  wherever  young  fblks  are  found;  wfaOe 
00  the  otim,  hcmon,  to  which  every  year  of  our  national 
Bfe  gtws  deeper  and  deeper  aigniflcance,  are  paid  to  the 
mher  of  our  country.  Two  ennobled  days  in  one  ahort  month 
ateenou^to  give  it  intereat;  and  the  [NPesent  February  baa 
the  addditiODal  grace  ofthe  supplemental  day,  whose  quadren- 
bW  recnra  gives  to  the  onsoui^  aotong  the  weaker  sex, 
ite  piecioas  privilege  of  pursuing  too  diffident  bacbeloiB  in- 
to Iheir  very  ftsfncsses  One  determined  celibat  of  our 
acquaintance,  who  chanced  to  be  in  a  company  of  ladies 
when  the  clock  struck  twdve  on  New  Year's  ni^  fled 
infltently,  with  every  mark  of  extreme  terror,  <»  being  re- 
minded chat  Lrap-Tear  had  now  commenced.  But  we  can 
tee  him  him  that  flight  will  be  of  no  avail  Che  aariL 
sari.  What  is  written  in  our  foreheads  must  be  accom- 
p&hed ;  and  leap^Fear  only  smnochs  the  way  fbr  the  de- 
crees of  Fate 

Thb  Ii«al  or  AH  Ornca  or  Pubuoatiomv— Suflering 
not  ineoQsidRraUy  oursetvea  from  the  mistaken  noUons  of  a 
portioa  of  our  conespondenta,  who  seem  to  forget  that  edito- 
rial and  pubHsbing  burineas  ofoSl  kinds  is  to  be  done  by  a 
few  beads  in  each  estabUshment,  we  have  been  much 
amused  by  the  foQowing  burlesque  account— ^hich  we  find, 
where  we  find  many  other  capital  things,  in  the  Evening 
Minor— of  the  vast  machinery  of  a  newspaper  office. 
After  a  good  deal  of  grand  talking  on  the  sut^ect  of  edi- 
torial duties  in  general,  the  writer  thus  describee  the  ma- 
lernl  apparatus  of  the  office:^ 

**  In  the  basement  beneath  the  publishing  office^  are  the 
exteoMve  troughs  in  which  to  mixed  the  paste  used  in  the 
diflerent  departments  of  the  paper ;  a  grindstone,  which  is 
ahrays  hi  motion  for  sharpening  the  scissors  of  the  editors ; 
a  large  box  for  the  recrption  of  unopened  tetten  on  which 
the  postage  has  not  been  paid;  and  the 


which  sets  aD  the  complicated  roacUnery  of  the  office  in  mo- 
tion. In  the  upper  k>ft  of  the  buikiing  to  the  splendid  suite  of 
offices  occupied  by  the  dUferent  editors  of  the  paper,  aB  of 
which  communicate  with  the  libiary.  In  the  oflke  occu- 
pied by  our  literaiy-editor,  to  a  very  Ingenkxia  contrivance, 
reaembling  one  of  the  insCrumenU  of  torture  in  the  Spanish 
Inquisitfon.  which  to  kept  in  motidn  by  steam  machinery; 
it  to  a  small  hammer  that  to  constantly  t«ppir«  the  head  of 
thto  employ^  to  keep  him  from  fiilUng  asleep  whUe  he  to 
reading  James*  Noveto  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  them. 
The  office  occupied  by  our  musical  critic  to  fomisbed  with 
a  fine  collection  of  musical  insUruments,  chiefly  hautboys, 
ophicleides,  trombones,  French  horns,  serpento  and  bassoons, 
to  enable  bimto  vettt  hto  swelUng  indignation  agaiiwt  mo- 
dem composers,  when  it  gets  too  big  for  words  Two 
baggage  wagons  are  consUmtly  engaged  in  bringing  our  ex- 
change papers  from  the  Post  Office.  Adjoining  the  office  of 
the  principal  editor  to  a  large  drying  room,  heated  by 
steam,  in  which  are  dried  the  morning  papers,  before  they 
are  submitted  to  him  for  hto  inspection.  In  addition  to  a 
large  and  welNlrilled  corps  of  dreadfiil-accident  makers,  we 
have  our  ship-news  collector,  our  Court  journalist,  our 
Wall-street  reporter,  our  pun-maker,  and  a  large  body  of 
foreign  correspondents,  who  occupy  the  garret  of  the  oppo- 
site building.  It  win  thus  be  seen,  that  a  great  many  dMTe- 
rent  hands  are  emi^ed  in  making  up  a  new^iaper ;  but 
in  addition  to  all  those  we  have  enumerated,  there  are  a 
great  many  well-informed  friends  of  ours,  who  are  continu- 
ally sending  us  easays  and  observations  on  every  conceiv- 
able topic ;  and  who  sign  themselves  for  the  most  part 
**  your  constant  reader,'*  although  pour  eonstant  torittr,  we 
betieve,  wouM  come  much  nearer  tlie  truth.  We  have 
said  nothing  about  the  number  of  bands  employed  in  our 
compositors*  toft ;  nor  of  the  number  of  men  with  kuge 
ikmiUes  who  derive  their  living  from  us ;  but  we  will  men- 
tion, tor  the  sake  of  our  suitistical  readers/that  we  consume 
annually, 

29  gross  of  cast-steel  Sciasors. 

35  tons  of  Paste. 
1400  dozen  Steel  Pens. 

18  bogheads  Writing  Fluid. 

3  1-2  cart  loads  of  Si^ries. 
"  And  that  our  expenditures  approximate  much  nearer  to 
our  income  than  is  desirable.    Any  other  information  con- 
cerning our  establishment  wiH  be  cheerftiDy  given  when 
any  of  our  subscribers  apply  for  it*' 
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*** 


Aa  9wifOf  o*er  VBlley  and  moantBin  we  ton, 
The  moon  riding  brightly  and  calmly  above, 
DuO  lorrow  shall  hear  ita  inspiriting  knell, 
In  the  kMid,  cbeerAil  peal  of  the  merry  ileigb-belL 


Now  kiised  by  the  moon-beam,  outatrfpping  the  win^ 
The  cool,  iweeping  night-gale  ia  panting  behind. 
Nor  leave  we  it  aught  our  fleet  pathway  lo  tell. 
But  the  &r-difltant  peal  of  tiie  merry  ilejgfa-belL 


Where  the  white  plain  ia  emoothest  in  nfety  we  ride, 
Where  the  deep  drift  is  highest  we  feariessly  glide, 
0*er  the  steep  we  aseend,  and  we  phinge  through  the  di 
To  the  loud,  lively  peal  of  the  merry  sleigh-beD. 
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Wb  have  received  from  the  Bfessn.  Harper  since  our  lait, 
a  variety  of  excellent  and  attractive  worki,  in  diflkrent  de- 
partments of  Mteratore.  First  and  foremost  comes  the  ele- 
gant edition  of  Milton,  in  two  volumes,  with  one  hundred 
and  twenty  engravings,  from  drawings  by  WHIiam  Harvey. 
This  edition,  edited  by  James  Montgomery,  with  a  memoir 
and  critical  estimate  of  Milton  and  his  writings,  is  hand- 
some enough  for  anybody,  and  placed  within  everybody's 
reac^  We  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  those  who  re- 
serve a  part  of  their  money  for  books  to  read. 

OirruicBs  or  Gbkkral  Histoet,  in  the  form  of  Question 
and  Answer ;  designed  as  the  foundation  and  review 
of  a  course  of  historical  reading.  By  Richard  Green' 
Parker,  A.  M.  Author  of  '  Aids  to  English  Composi- 
tion,* etc 

TbiB  is  a  plain,  useAil  volume,  from  the  same  house,  in- 
tended to  serve  rather  as  an  excitement  to  the  study  of 
history,  than  as  a  satisfoctory  compendium.  **  A  bird*»«ye 
view,**  the  author  calls  it,  and  well ;  for  if  we  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  unobstructed,  general  glance,  we  can  choose 
deliberately  on  what  spot  to  alight  for  a  protonged  visit. 
The  work  is  inscribed  to  the  venerable  Amos  Lawrence. 

Gou>8iiXTB*i  PoBKi— same  pubUsben— elegant,  and  pn>- 
Aisely  illustrated ;  one  of  the  most  valuable  gift-books  of 
the  season;  corresponding  with  the  recent  edition  of 
lliomson's  Seasons  by  the  same  house  a  ftrsimile  of 
the  English  one. 

Ite  PmLosopHT  or  Ltrs  axd  PmLOforar  or  Lajcoitaok, 
in  a  course  of  Lectures,  by  Frederic  Von  Schlegel. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W. 
Morrison,  M.  A.    Same  pubUsbers. 

A  work  of  established  reputation ;  treating  the  most  hi- 
teresting  topics  in  a  clear  and  agreeable  way ;  inviting  to 
study  without  threatenhig  weariness.  A  good  book  for 
winter  study,  though,  certainly,  to  profit  by  it  requires  the 
study  of  some  previous  winten. 

Pictorial  Histoet  or  Emqlakd.  This  elegant  work  haj 
reached  its  thirty-fourth  number,  and  is  to  be  completed  in 
about  half  a  dozen  more.  The  illustrations,  taken  from  old 
prints,  interest  us  particularly ;  because  we  have  an  idea, 
that  in  those  simple  days  there  was  a  literal  truth  in  de- 
lineations which  professed  to  be  portraits.  We  fhncy  that 
idealixing  was  not  so  foshionable  then  as  Slow;  so  that 
when  we  kx>k  at  a  picture  of  Londonderry,  for  instance,  we 
believe  it  to  be  true,  as  &r  as  it  goes.  The  pictures  in 
this  History  of  Ynf^and  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the 
work — which  is  more  than  we  are  always  disposed  to  say 
of  illustiations. 

Facts  amd  Fancus  por  8cbool-dat  Rradimo — A  Skqvkl 

TO  Morals  op  BIarmbrs.    By  Miss  Sedgwick.    Jfew- 

r0rk:  Wiley  k,  Putnam. 

Miss  Sedgwick  has  never  written  anything  more  deliffht- 

fol  than  her  books  for  young  people;  and  until  syinpa- 
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thetic  and  genial  natures  are  more  abundant  than  they  DOW 
are,  hi  this  work-a-day  wodd  of  ours,  we  could  aknost  wish 
to  confine  her  efforts  to  this  particular  object — always  ex- 
cepting the  aid  which  we  have  a  riffid  to  expea  from  h&, 
in  making  our  own  columns  interesting  to  our  reader*. 
**  Morals  of  Bfannem,*'  a  little  manual  intended  for  the  iveof 
our  cmnmon  schools,  was  found  so  accQ>table,  that  Miss  Sedg- 
wick has  here  written  a  little  story  in  illustratkm  of  each  of 
its  chapters — an  excellent  idea,  and  admiraUy  carried  out 

Essays  on  Hcicaii  Riohts  akd  thbir  Poutical  Gcaraji- 
Tixs.  By  E.  P.  HurttmL  With  notes  by  George 
Oombe.  Fifth  Thousand.  AVi^-roHk;  Fbwler  It 
Wells.  131  Nassau-street 

To  have  interested  five  thousand  readers  is  something  in 
ihvor  of  a  book  so  coklly  serious  as  this.  BIr.  Huribut  goes 
to  work  like  a  dissector,  to  whom  habit  has  rendered  it 
easy  to  pass  ttie  scalpel  among  nerves  and  arteries ;  bat 
such  make  the  most  useAil  operators.  He  advocates  some 
very  desirable  reforms;  and  we  are  ^ad  be  has  found  audi- 
ence both  fit  and  numeroua 

TbB    AmBRICAM    AlKAMAC,    AMD    RnOSITORT  or    USBTVI. 

KifowLBDOB,  roR  TBB  Ybar  1848.  J9«rt<m ;  James 
Munroe  k,  Co.  JiPne  York :  QoXOxm  k.  Brother;  and 
WDey  lb  Putnam. 

This  is  the  nineteenth  vohune  of  this  undeniably-useftil 
Annual,  which  requires  neither  pictures  nor  gilding,  lie 
astronomical  department  is  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Pierce;  and  the  articles  upon  the  Observatory  at  Wash- 
ington and  the  great  Telescope  at  Cambridge,  show  the  ad- 
vantages which  have  already  resulted  to  science  from  the 
wise  forecast  of  the  general  government,  and  the  munifi- 
cence  of  the  citizens  of  Boston.  The  afiidn  of  the  general 
and  state  governments,  with  an  abstract  of  their  bws ;  the 
Patent  CHBoe;  the  Electric  Telegraph;  the  Post  Office; 
BaiHoads,  Congress,  History— are  a  fow  of  the  sut^ects 
on  which  hiformation  is  given. 

Tbach»o,  a  SasMCB,  akd  thb  Tbachbr  ax  Artist.  By 
Rev.  Baynard  R.  HaU,  A.  M.  A>i»- r#rk;  Baker  and 
Scribner,  145  Nassau-street 

The  work  of  an  experienced  teacher,  who,  having  od- 
bibed  a  Just  notion  of  the  importance  and  dignity  of  his 
profession,  seeks  here  to  inspire  othera  with  one  equsQy 
co^ect    We  can  but  wish  him  success. 

Our  Day— a  Gipt  roR  thb  Timbs.  Edited  by  J.  G. 
Adams.    Bo$Um :  B.  &  Mussey  k  Co. 

The  writera  for  this  beautii\il  little  volume  are  mostly 
clergymen,  and  serious  sul^}ects  are  treated  seriously  in  its 
pages-  Its  tone  is  that  of  reform;  andil  speaks  out  boldly 
on  tlie  various  contested  sul^ects  of  \it-ar,  slavery,  int^n- 
perance,  capital  punishment,  etc 
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TkB  Tvo  Nbw  ScaoLiJtt,  axd  Othsk  Btokibs.    By  tbe 

Aatborof'nwToQngFkniien,'*  "CbarlMUidRoM,** 

etc     BMtm:  Crottf  k,  HichcUB,    Jf^wT^rk:  C.B. 

Ftancia  Id  Oo. 

A  cfauminf  ttttte  Sniukjr-school  book,  written  by  ODe  wbo 

xmdtataiA  ehfldren,  and  who  bat  not  foigotten  to  tym- 


Frooi  ibe  ame  pidilkben  wa  )mn  Naomi,  or  Boston 
Two  HciKDBKD  Ybaks  Aoo.  Bjt  Eliza  Buckmiaater  Lee. 
Aafaor  oTtbe  Life  of  Jean  FauL 

Tbe  Aucbor  of  the  Life  of  Jean  Paul  baa  an  fwtehltHhert 
aaitt  as  a  vigorous  and  elegant  writer ;  and  we  are  dis- 
pQMMi  to  think  Naomi  will  increase  her  popidarity.  Tbe 
itoiy  seems,  fhxn  the  glance  we  have  been  able  to  giye  it, 
kishly  intereeting,  and  told  with  a  tAxth  to  nature  which 
we  couU  wish  were  more  common. 


FOcMB.     Bj   James    RusaeO    LowelL      Second    Series. 

Omtridft:  George  Nichols.    Boston:  B.  B.  Mussey 

lb  Ox     JiPBw-rark :  IX  Appleton  k,  Co. 

Oar  reverence  for  poets  and  poetry,  and  an  especial  re- 

fud  fbr  Mr.  Lowell,  wiU  not  allow  us  to  give  this  neatly- 

eiecated  volume  a  sli^  skimming  notice.    We  reserve 

aa  aoempt  to  aet  forth  some  of  its  merits  untfl  our  next 


.  FnxB  Leonaid  Scott  and  Ox,  79  Fuhon-street,  (entrance 
liGoid-sczMO  we  receive  the  reiiublications  of  the  Lon- 
^IlKSflvbvi^  North  British  and  Westminster  Reviews, 
jlj^Jtodnvood's  Magazine;  and  we  can  truly  say,  that 
"^  man  hrtrinsicalty  valuable,  in  a  literary  point  of 
i^Wta  our  table.  We  k>ok  for  each  firesh  issue  with 
imerest,  and  woukl  sooner  relinquish  all  the  out- 
lifldiiq^  that  dazzles  the  eyes  at  this  season,  than  the 
gold  that  we  always  find  in  these  rich  pages.  In- 
,W9  know  DOl  bow  any  one  keeps  up  with  the  times 
tbeir  aid.    We  should  consider  thestopping  of  this 


¥mm  L.  Co&y  and  Ox,  123  Nassau-street,  we  have: 
*flBW  TO  MM  Goon,  GasAT  Axn  HArrr.**    By  QnDy  Chub- 
i  (JFtamy  Forester  and  Mrs.  Judsmi,)  a  series  of  moral 
\,  in  which  we  trace  the  sprightliness  and  delicacy  of 
I  which  has  given  so  much  pleasure  to  young  and 


I  T.  Oowperthwaite  and  0>.,  comes  Pbactical 
roa.  Tarn  usk  or  Schools  aito  Famiucs. 
Jarvis,  SI  D.  A  weD-boimd  duo.  of  368 
We  are  ahwrays  disposed  to  commend  books  of  this 
fi>r  after  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  class  of 
r  which  they  treat,  but  too  little  attention  has  yet 
been  tscjtod.  Dr.  Jarvis  is  Aill  and  precise  in  his  precepts 
and  directions,  and  abundant  in  example  and  illustration. 
Nothing  need  be  sakl  of  the  importance  to  b«»lth  and 
strength  of  knowing  how  to  take  care  of  this  "flcubly 
tabetnade.**  whose  feebleness  and  inefficiency  is  so  often 
a  dog  and  hindrance  upon  our  better  selves.  This  book 
•howi  plainly,  that  to  guard  it  w.ell,  and  to  keep  it  in  work- 
ing and  enipying  onler,  is  a  religious  duty. 

Lats  or  Love  and  PArm,  wini  omaa  Fuemvc  Pokhs. 
By  Gea  W,  Bethune.    PhUaddfkia :  Lindsay  k  Blak- 

Modestly  put  forth,  with  a  protest  against  any  supposi- 
tkn  of  a  daim  to  the  laurel,  these  sneet  veraes  are  well 


Lays  of  Love  and  F^uth.*  There  is  not  cue  of 
them  which  does  not  breathe  of  both  k>ve  and  fhith.  Take 
at  random  one  qiecimen — the  mdy  one  we  have  space  for, 
and  not  by  any  means  the  best  we  couU  select,  but  a  fair 
one: — 

WORDS  rOR  MUSIC. 

I  loT«  to  n^  whm  I  un  ^bd ; 

Soof  i>  th»  wbo  oCmy  gtadaew; 
I  love  to  ains  when  1  am  nd. 

Tin  flong  roakcfl  awed  mjr  TeiydoMi. 
T  M  pla«a<mt  time  wbeo  tdicm  chime. 

To  some  aweet  tbynm  m  coaceit  oaqr ; 
And  aoa§  to  ow  i»  cotofmay— 

Good  compaio-,  whan  I  am  loDsljr. 

Whene'er  I  greet  the  morainf  licbt, 
My  toogfOf  fortb  in  thank  (UTnumben, 

Aad  'mid  the  ahadowa  of  the  night, 
1  aing  me  to  my  welcome  aJumben. 

Hv  heart  ia  atirred  by  each  glad  bird 
Wkoee  note  ia  beard  in  aummer  bower* ; 

And  aonc  p^ea  birth  to  friendly  mirth 
Around  the  hearth,  m  wintry  boon. 

Man  firat  learned  aoi^  in  Paradiae, 

From  the  bright  angela  o'er  him  aiqging. 
And  in  our  home  above  the  akiea, 

Oliid  anthema  are  foreTer  ringing. 
Ood  knda  hii«  ear,  well-pleaaed  to  bear 

The  aongs  that  cheer  Uts  chiMren'a  aorrow ; 
Till  day  "halt  break  and  we  shall  wake 

Where  love  wiU  make  unlading  morrow. 

Then  let  me  aing  while  yet  I  may, 
Like  him  Ood  loved,  the  aweet-tongued  Paalmlat, 


Who  (bund,  in  haip  and  holy  lay, 

liat  keepa  the  »\ 
Tot  aadly  here  I  need  the  cheer 


The  charm  that  k 


ipirit  calmeat 


While  ainfui  (ear  with  pleaaurs  blendeth; 
Oh!  how  I  long  to  join  the  throng 
Who  mag  the  eoi^  that  never  eodeth. 

This  professed  love  for  song  is  obviously  tbe  outpouring 
of  nature ;  for  it  is  as  a  lyrist  that  Dr.  Betliune  appears  to 
the  best  advantage.  An  ear  for  music — a  deep  and  bonest 
appreciation  of  its  power  over  the  human  heart,  and  a 
recoc^iition  of  its  religious  use  and  meaning,  are  eveo'wbcrc 
evident  We  cannot  but  wish,  after  reading  these  poems, 
that  the  writer  woukl  turn  his  attention  to  the  composition 
of  hymns  for  social  worship — hymns  of  a  more  peraonal 
and  &miUar  character  than  the  mass  of  those  which  are 
now  in  use.  We  sing  too  much  didactic  poetry.  It  woukl 
be  a  good  service,  and  it  is  one  which  can  be  perfectly  per- 
formed <mly  by  one  who  can  sing  and  k)ves  to  sing — tn 
write  sacred  verse — in  whose  tone  should  be  found  some  of 
the  passionate  energy  which  atone  makes  singing  more 
effective  than  saying.  Many  bynms  in  tbe  present  voluoie 
woukl  well  begin  such  a  collection. 

The  Home  Jovaii al  for  1848,  opens  rich,  with  an  origtaial 
American  novd.  called  **  Passages  in  the  Life  of  a  Refugee 
of  the  Revolution,"  and  an  unusual  array  of  bnDiant  edito- 
rial matter.  The  gossip  of  Paris,  PerMmal  Sketches  of 
Public  Characters,  Stirring  Scenes  in  New-York,  News  for 
Ladies,  Fashions  and  Fashionable  Gossip,  the  q»rkle  of 
Theatrical  Doings,  Sketches  and  Criticism, — are  among  tbe 
more  prominent  topics  set  forth  m  the  new  prospectus; 
and  we  can  add  what  the  edltora  do  not  say,  that  wherever 
a  lift  can  be  given  to  unappreciated  merit,  a  helping  band 
extended  to  modest  worth,  or  a  kindly  word  spoken  for  tbe 
forgotten  or  the  down  trodden,  the  Home  Journal  is  sure 
to  bo  foremost,  as  many  a  grateftil  heart  can  testify.  The 
cause  of  the  female  operative  was  never  more  waraily  urg- 
ed, or  tbe  aims  of  the  literary  aspirant  more  generously 
Authered,  than  in  this  elegant  paper.  May  the  editors  al- 
ways use  their  wide  influence  for  good  and  not  for  ill ! 

Tna  Youth's  Cabitcbt,  of  our  friend  and  contributor.  Rev. 
Francis  C.  Woodworth,  presents  its  modest  face,  bright 
with  smiles  and  good  thin^  for  the  little  people.  Mrs. 
Pollen's  CmLo's  Friknd,  is  surpassed  by  none  of  tlie  Juve- 
nile Magazines  in  elegance  and  purity  of  sentiment.    Kom- 
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8TocK*8  FoNKTic  Ma0azin,  With  its  tilumphant  title-pege 
and  curious  reading  matter,  claints  its  share  of  teapetXM 
attention.  Browh's  Angler's  Almanac,  published  at  192 
Fulton-street,  is  fUll  of  interest  for  the  disciples  of  Wakon, 
to  whom  we  commend  these  remarks  of  an  enemy  to  the 
"gentle  art" 

"The  angler  may  be  meditative,  or  rather  mumng ;  but 
let  him  not  ever  think  that  he  thinks;  for  if  he  bad  the 
healthy  power  of  reftecUon  he  coukl  not  be  an  angler.  If 
sensible  and  amiable  men  are  still  to  be  seen  squatted  for 
hours  in  a  punt, '  like  patience  on  a  monument  oniling  at 
grief,*  ttiey  are  as  much  out  of  their  element  as  the  lish  in 
their  basket,  and  could  only  be  reconciled  to  their  em- 
ployment by  a  resolute  blinking  of  the  question.  In  one  of 
the  admirable  papers  of  the  '  Indicator/  Leigh  Hunt  says  :— 
'We  really  cannot  see  what  equanimiQr  there  is  tai  Jerkhig 
a  lacerated  cdrp  out  of  the  water  by  the  jaws,  merely,  be- 
cause it  has  not  the  power  of  making  a  noise ;  for  we  pre- 
sume that  the  most  philosophic  of  anglers  woukl  hardly  de- 
light in  catching  shrieking  flah.*  This  is  not  80  clear.  Old 
Izaak,  their  patriarcli,  wouki  have  probably  maintained  that 
the  shriek  was  a  cry  of  pleasure.  We  willingly  leave  the 
anglers  to  their  rod,  for  they  deserve  it ;  and  we  aUow  them 
to  defend  one  another ;  not  only  because  they  have  no 
other  advocates,  but  because  we  are  sure  that  the  rest  of 
the  commumty  would  be  ^ad  to  see  them  hung  tagethett 
especially  if  th^  should  make  use  of  one  of  their  own 
Mnes.** 

Wk  have  received  shice  our  last,  Thb  Middlb  Exnosok  : 
a  Survey  of  the  Geography,  Government,  Bducatkm,  Society, 
Life,  Arts,  Religion,  etc,  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  its  in- 
habitants. With  a  new  Map  of  the  Emphv,  and  lUustza- 
tions,  prhidpally  engraved  by  J.  W.  Orr.  By  S.  WeDs 
Williams,  Author  of  "Easy  Lessons  in  Chinese,**  etc 
New-York  and  London:  Wiley  and  Putnam. 

TMs  great  work,  written  by  an  esteemed  friend  of  ours, 
whose  ability,  industry  and  conscientiousneaB  are  beyond 
question ;  and  who  has  fitted  himself,  by  a  twelve  years* 
residence,  to  know  more  about  China  than  has  ever  yet 
been  ascertained  by  any  individual  who  has  given  us  tlie 
results  of  his  observation,  is  Just  now  published,  hi  two 
elegant  volumes  of  about  six  hundred  pages  each.  Mr. 
WiHiams'  by  his  sedutous  application  to  the  study  of  the 
bi^uage,  ingratiated  himself  with  the  natives,  who  are  not 
ui^ustly  suspicious  of  their  visitors,  when  they  evince  their 
contempt  for  the  country  by  being  content  with  a  meagre 
Jargon  in  which  they  are  able  to  transact  theh  business, 
and  condemning  the  language  as  barfaaroos.  Bfr.  Williams 
was  retumhig  home  one  evening  hi  a  narrow  causeway 
runnhig  across  the  rice-fields,  when,  Just  ahead,  he  saw  an 
infhnt  standli^  by  the  side  of-  its  fhther.  The  child  began 
to  whimper  at  the  sight  of  the  "  barbarian ; "  but  the  pa- 
reirt  instantly  pacified  it  by  saymg,  "Don*t  ciy ;  he  won*t 
hurt  you;  he  can  talk  Chinese.**  **A  knowledge  of  the 
language,**  remarks  Bfr.  WiOiamB,  "is  a  passport  to  the 
confidence  of  the  peofde;  and  when  foreigners  generally 
learn  it,  the  Chinese  wiH  beghi  to  divest  themsdves  of  their 
pr^udices  and  contempL**  We  can  cndy  at  present  an- 
nounce this  most  faiteresting  work,  reserving  our  Airther 
notice  of  it  unto  the  next  number. 

The  Boys*  and  GisW  Magazine,  and  FUeaide  Oompankm. 
Edited  by  Mark  Forrester.  Boston:  Bradbury  and  Guikl, 
13.  School-Street,  is  the  name  of  a  pretty  monthly  for  the 
yount;,  in  which  a  good  many  bright  things  may  be  found 
— well  drawn-pictures,  weD-ti^  stories,  and  not  bad  poetry. 
A  Witticism  we  must  copy : — "  Is  it  not  a  very  queer  thing 
that  a  man,  by  penning  bin  kleas,  lets  them  out  ?  ** 


The  Convict,  or  Hypocrite  Unmnrted,  Haipen;  Watw 
Cure  In  America,  WOey  and  Potoam;  littelTB  living  A«e ; 
Howitt*8  and  the  People*s  Journals;  the  New MiscdiaQy  Ax- 
Girls  and  Boys;  Monthly  Rdigious  Ma^zine;  Dymood'a 
Esnys,  cheap  edition,  by  Collins  and  Brother;  Knickier- 
bocker  for  January,  which  has  a  capita]  Hoodian  Jmm- 
<r  e$frit  by  J.  G.  Saze ;  The  Playmate,  No.  5 ;  FUtor  Maga- 
zhK,  edited  by  the  Bev.  J.  T.  Heedley;  Endeavocs  after 
the  Christian  Life,  by  Her.  James  Maxtineau;  Makii^taaate 
to  be  Rich,  by  T.  &  Arthur;  llieatrteal  AmnsemeBla:  A 
I^scourse,  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Thompson,  of  tbe  l^bemaela ; 
and  some  other  pubUcatkms,  which  absll  be  nocicad  in 
due  season,  have  reached  as,  but  not  in  time  for  Febraaiy. 

DoKBST  AHD  SoH.— Ih  the  last  number  we  have  what 
we  may  hope  is  the  climax  of  Mr.  Dombey*s  pu 
asweOasofhisfoOy andwickednesi.  Wed 
even  Dickens  can  go  beyond  the  etopement  of  Met.  Don- 
bey  with  the  supple  banker,  or  the  btow  given  to  inBocenft 
Florence.  How  any  gentleman  of  flve-and-tliiily,  with  a 
wifo  and  chiUren  and  a  proclivity  to  diniwrtiaities  and 
their  acceompantments,  can  ait  cooQy  in  his  Ufacaiy,  woaaih. 
after  month,  elaborathig  such  homn,  is  quite  a  v^yalety 
to  us.  Mrs.  Radchfie*s  instruments  of  tenor— dangeoas, 
daggers,  and  corpses, — were  chiU's  play  to  the  agongr 
which  is  piled  up  in  this  novel  Hearts  are  wnmg  wiOt- 
out  mercy,  and  for  such  a  length  of  thne,  that  we  are  wan 
any  return  ofboundhig  Ufo-bkx)d  to  their  disused  c^B  BMMI  be 
instantly  IhtaL  Bbs.  Dombey  is  the  moat  mdo-dramKio 
heroine  we  have  had  for  some  time.  She  teaxa  off  ber 
diamonds,  and  aamjpB  upon  them,  like  a  third^atte  actreaa; 
and  does  an  scuts  of  mock-heroic  and  siBy  and  mqvineipled 
things,  on  system,  while  her  beauQr  remains  tmfai^iaired  by 
tlie  ravages  of  passion.  Yet  we  read  all  with  keen  inte- 
rest, because  Dickens  is  the  relator ;  for  nobody  teOs  evea 
foolish  stories  as  he  does.  For  our  own  part,  we  wiab  be 
could  get  back  into  the  Pickwick  vetai,  in  whkh  be  fa  i 
at  home  tlian  anywhere  tise. 


To  CoRRBSPOKMnrrsw— We  have  leceived  i 
called  "The  ViOsge  Church  BeD,**  and  sbooU  have  pob- 
Ushed  it  but  that  it  temti  VkB  an  echo  of  fotnetbiug  w 
had  read  before  WiO  the  sender  be  good  enough  to  ut- 
form  us  whether  It  is  orighnl  1  Some  persons  are  not 
aware  that  none  bat  original  articles  are  admissiUe. 

Beauty  and  Genius  in  Obscurity ;  Lines  on  boming  an 
Infidel  Library ;  A  Chat  about  Pens;  A  Charade ;  WooiBa; 
The  Gate  of  Tears;  The  Language  of  the  Heart;  The 
Death  of  the  Youngest;  Winter;  Christ  in  the  Gavdea; 
Woman*s  ^ihere;  The  Seamstress;  Dream-land;  To  a 
Young  lady  wlio  had  presented  a  Chister  of  Flowen ;  Last 
Sbbbath  of  the  OU  Year ;  I  Love  not  Sadness ;  The  Old 
Chapel  Bdl — are  accepted  and  wiH  appear  in  doe  seaaoB ; 
but  as  many  of  them  wUl  probably  be  ilustrated,  oar  fHenda 
must  have  patience :  other  articles  still  await  a  readii^ 
We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  publish  a  list  of  rejected 
articles,  as  all  which  are  not  accepted  are  left  with  tbe 
publisher  lo  be  called  for,  in  case  the  owners  wish  tbem 
returned.  To  write  a  letter  in  every  case,  as  some  of  oor 
ccwre^pondents  seem  to  expect,  is  out  of  our  power.  We 
should  need  two  or  three  amaneunses  for  such  a  bbor. 
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THE   VOICE    OP    THE    MUTE 
A  VaiMtage  ixnm  autual  life*        • 


BT   W.   OILMOS.K   SIMMS, 

Aathor  of  "  TJie  TemaBtee,"  "  Ouy  Biven/*  eto. 


Tax  ciremnstancet  we  are  about  to  relate,  how- 
ever cnrionfl  in  tbeir  kind,  are  of  real  occurrence, 
having  been  evolved  by  a  painful  investi^tion  in 
a  court  of  justice.  The  event  is  recent,  and  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  the  numerous  witnesses,  who 
were,  in  pait,  privy  to  the  transaction,  and  present 
at  the  triaL  We  forbear  the  use  of  names,  as  by 
no  means  necessary  to  the  narrative;  and  suppress 
some  of  the  minor  details,  which,  however  insig- 
nifieant  in  themselves,  might  possibly  have  the 
eflfect  of  disquieting  persons  whom  there  can  be  no 
VOL.  IL — NO.  m. 


motive  to  disturb.  The  period  of  action  is  within 
the  last  twenty  years;  the  scene,  one  of  the 
northern  border  districts,  or  counties,  cf  South 
Carolina.  This  region,  penetrated  by  numerous 
and  unprofitable  swamps,  is  necessarily  very 
sparsely  settled.  The  population  is  generally  of  an 
humble  and  uninstructed  class  ;  the  physical  diffi- 
culties of  the  country  preventing  that  sufficient 
accumulation  of  pupils,  in  any  one  place,  whidi 
alone  could  recompense  the  toils  of  a  competent 
schoolmaster.  The  log-house  of  the  squatter,  and 
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tho  scarcely-superior  framed  dwelling  of  the  more 
staid  methodical  fanner,  but  infrequently  dot  the 
surface  of  the  country ;  aud  it  is  at  long  intervals 
only  that  you  arrive  at  the  more  stately  establish- 
ments of  the  wealthy  planter,  proud  in  his  hospi- 
tality, and  solicitous  always  to  give  it  exercise. 
Humanity,  in  such  a  region,  necessarily  puts  on 
its  least  persuasive  aspects ;  and  a  phlegmatic 
harshness  of  character  ordinarily  prevails  among 
a  people  who  see  but  little  of  the  world,  and  suffer 
h8J>itually  from  most  of  its  privations.  Their  na- 
ture, soured  by  denial,  and  rendered  suspicious  by 
seclusion,  is  severe  to  itself,  and  far  from  indulgent 
to  others.  Its  sympathies  are  not  often  challenged 
or  accorded ;  and  life  passes,  from  infancy  to  age, 
unsweetened  and  unenlivened  by  those  tenderer 
sentiments  which  alone  soften  the  passions  into 
virtues,  and  make  men  tolerant  of  the  faults  and 
feeblenesses  of  their  neighbors.  A  rude  courtesy 
shares  with  you  its  bread  aud  meat,  and  points  to 
the  bed  of  shtick  upon  which  you  are  to  sleep  ;  but 
you  are  welcomed  without  a  smile,  and  dismissed 
without  a  regret.  The  sensibilities  are  not  dead, 
but  dormant  They  have  never  been  aroused  by 
exaction,  nor  trained  by  provocation  to  constancy 
and  activity.  There  is,  indeed,  an  ignorance  of 
the  heart, — the  natural  history,  it  would  seem, 
of  all  regions  where  an  incurable  sterility  of  soil, 
unhealthy  seasons,  aud  infrequent  associations  of 
man  with  man,  repress  the  affections, — which  we 
mistakenly  aspribe  to  nature,  apart  from  educa- 
tion ;  when,  indeed,  it  may  be  more  safely  assert- 
ed that  there  are  few  natural  impulses  to  human 
sympathies — certainly,  few  of  any  intensity  of 
character — unless  in  conditions  of  large  and  im- 
proving intellectual  activity.  As  the  true  nature 
of  man  implies  intellect,  so  this  nature  is  seldom 
properly  active  in  a  state  of  society  where  the 
intellect  is  unexercised,  aud  the  mental  energies 
are  kept  in  abeyance,  or  su^red  to  decline.  In 
no  other  region,  perhaps,  than  one  sufiering  from 
such  social  privations,  co^d  such  a  history  have 
had  its  occurrence. 

It  appears  that  in  one  of  the  most  secluded 
portions  of  the  dii*trict  of  country  which  we  have 
described,  there  dwelt  a  widow,  who,  in  addition 
to  the  evils  of  poverty  and  ignorance,  had  two 
children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  both  of  whom  were 
mutes.  A  slight  difference  in  their  ages  was  in 
favor  of  the  boy.  They  were  both  nearly  grown, 
at  tho  period  to  which  we  entreat  the  attention 
of  the  reader.  Though  mutes,  uneducated  and 
simple,  they  were  not  deficient,  it  would  seem,  in 
a  certain  degree  of  natural  intelligence  ;  but 
lackiug  wholly  those  external  aids  by  which 
society  would  have  trained  it  into  activity,  they 
soon  proved  themselves  wild  aud  unmanageable, 
so  far  as  parental  control  was  concerned.  They 
were  harmlen,  however,  ofibring  no  ofifenoe  to 


those  with  whom  they  came  in  contact;  and, 
though  moody  and  passionate  at  periods,  were 
very  far  from  exhibiting  such  dispositions  as  wonkl 
have  Tendered  them  dangerous,  or  even  trouble- 
some to  the  neighborhood.  They  were  thai 
tolerated,  though  without  winning  s3^pathieB; 
and,  though  unmolested  in  their  somewhat  errmtie 
courses,  were  yet  very  far  from  posseflsmg  the 
favor,  or  even  the  pity,  of  those  around  them. 
Indeed,  m  a  conmiunity  where  the  mind  asserted 
no  ascendancy,  and  where  no  provision  for  edu- 
cation had  been  made,  their  deficiencies  were  not 
so  obvious ;  and  the  rare  physical  health  and  ease 
which  they  enjoyed,  and  the  leisure  which  naturally 
resulted  from  their  partial  incapacity — their  pri- 
vileges, indeed,  might  with  some  have  been  rather 
a  matter  of  envy  than  conuniseration. 

But  the  condition  of  the  mother  did  not  suffer 
them  to  be  wholly  without  emplojrment,  though 
their  tasks  were  necessarily  few,  and  strictly 
adapted  to  their  capacities.  The  lad  coold  be 
useful  in  his  way,  and  had  his  tasks  assigned  him 
by  the  mother ;  who,  though  herself  entirely  un- 
educated, and  without  information  or  experience, 
in  the  management  of  children  thus  deprived  of 
the  most  ordinary  of  human  gifts,  had,  by  her 
maternal  instincts,  arrived  at  reasonable  means 
for  guiding  her  children,  and  restraining  them, 
after  a  fashion.  She  could  ascertain  their  wants, 
and  declare  her  own,  soothe  their  distresses,  and 
moderately  conduct  their  desires.  She  had  se. 
cured  their  affections,  almost  as  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  exercise  and  showing  of  her  own ; 
and,  in  all  the  ordinary  business  of  the  household 
and  the  neighborhood,  her  training  from  infancy 
to  youth  had  euabled  her  to  acquire  and  to  teach 
them  a  language  of  looks  and  signs,  which,  per- 
haps, was  not  so  far  inferior  to  the  modes  prac- 
tised in  our  public  asylums  for  such  pupils.  The 
children  were  not  without  their  sympathies,  such 
as  they  were.  They  loved  the  mother,  and  tbey 
loved  One  another,  in  perhaps  even  greater  degree 
than  is  commonly  the  case  with  boys  and  girls  m 
their  own  condition  in  life,  who  are  finee  from 
their  disabilities.  But  their  affections,  as  might 
bo  supposed,  were  directed  by  their  impulses,  and 
these  were  quite  as  capricious  as  they  were  ui- 
tense.  Strong,  deep  feelings,  aud  a  fiery  will, 
are  very  apt  to  uiform  the  bosoms  which  ure 
made  painfully  conscious  of  any  great  physical  in. 
feriority  or  deficiency  ;  and  it  is  in  the  very  degree 
with  the  amount  of  intelligence  which  the  sofier- 
ing  person  possesses,  that  he  is  the  victim  to  his 
moods ;  which,  once  aroused  to  provocation,  mock 
him  into  madness  by  the  constant  picture  of  an 
infirmity  that  he  knows  not  how  to  repair,  and 
which  is  as  apparent  to  others  as  to  himselt 

Our  boy -mute  seems  to  have  been  thus  pas- 
sionate and  capricious;  easily  roused,  and  boiliug 
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0T«r  with  hii  emotioin,  but  m  readily  wbiiding 
into  calm  under  the  muMom  of  jadictooe  treatment 
The  mother,  all  circomitancea  oonndered,  had 
him  under  Tery  tolerable  control.  He  enjoyed, 
howey«r,  a  oon«iderable  degree  of  freedom ;  wan- 
dered forth  when  and  where  he  pleased;  and, 
■bsenting  himself  for  daya  with  hie  fowling-piece, 
without  alarming  anything  but  the  birdi  and 
■quhrela  which  he  chiefly  purmied,  was  suffered 
an  ample  range,  and  occasioned  alarm  neither  by 
hii  presence  nor  his  absence.  Still,  his  progress 
was  not  always  made  without  annoyance  to  his 
neighbon:  and  an  occasional  grumbler,  whose 
potato  or  turnip  patch  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
the  wanderer,  was  seen  to  scowl  at  his  approach, 
and  to  mutter  his  discontent,  in  a  temper  that 
•ometimes  took  the  form  of  a  threat,  which  was 
probably  nerer  seriously  intended. 

But  if  the  brother  showed  himself  erratic  hi  his 
moods,  the  sister  was  even  more  so.  Her  nature 
seems  to  have  been  not  materially  unlike  that  of 
the  boy,  but  with  (as  was  to  he  expected  in  the 
case  of  her  sex)  a  greater  degree  of  softness  and 
amplicity.  She  was  by  no  means  an  idiot,  but 
her  faculties  were  for  less  under  her  own  control, 
or  that  of  her  mother.  She  was  literally  a  wild 
nymph  of  the  woods,  wandering  away,  day  and 
night,  at  all  hours  and  seasons— <lesigning  no 
harm — feeling  no  fear — and  so  completely  in  dis- 
regard of  restraint  and  pursuit,  that  it  became 
necessary  to  erect  for  her  a  rude  log  dwelling  m 
the  thickest  of  the  forest,  where  she  was  known 
to  range,  in  order  that  she  might,  when  she 
pleased,  find  a  shelter  at  ni^^t  from  the  inclement 
weather.  How  often  or  how  infrequently  she 
employed  this  refuge,  in  obedience  to  her  in- 
ducts, could  only  be  conjectured.  That  she  did 
nte  it  was  satisfoctorily  known.  Thither  she  re- 
tired when  the  storm  threatened,  or  the  cold ;  and 
from  thence  she  emerged  when  the  weather 
moderated,  not  regardmg  the  absence  of  the  snn- 
diine,  but  going  forth  at  dawn,  at  dusk,  or  in  the 
itarfigfat,  as  if  she  communed  with  other  than  the 
or^nary  inhabitants  of  this  earth.  Her  wildness 
•eems  to  have  implied  nothing  harsh  or  coarse  in 
her  character.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  to 
hare  been  one  of  an  artless  and  pleasing  abstrac- 
tion— a.  gentleness^ that  was  only  not  uniform  or 
common-place ;  a  rare  innocence  oi  heart  cor- 
recting the  infirmities  of  the  mind,  and  producing 
a  temper,  which,  if  childishly  wanton  in  its  wan- 
dering impulse,  was,  at  the  same  time,  as  child- 
My  pliant  in  its  sympathies  and  submission, — 
when  these  were  not  taxed  by  a  too  great  restraint 
of  those  prevailing  moods  of  her  nature,  which, 
tt*  they  were  at  once  harmless  and  tenacious,  it 
voold  have  been,  perhaps,  the  merest  tyranny  to 
endeavor  to  restrain.  It  was  shown  upon  the 
trial,  (which  grew  from  circumstances  to  be  de- 


%^^^ci^^ 


tailed  hereafter,)  that  the  swamp  and  forest  were 
her  frmiiliar  places  of  abode ;  that  she  found  sym- 
pathies with  the  bird,  the  reptile,  and  the  beast — 
unharmed  by  them,  herself  unharming ;— com- 
mended to  their  confidence,  it  would  seem,  by 
such  an  exhibition  of  human  feeUeneas  as  forbore 
to  alarm  their  faisUncts.  With  these  wild  creatures 
it  is  certain  that  she  lived  in  a  degree  of  social 
intercouTM  and  kindly  communion,  such  as  it  was 
utteriy  impossible  that  a  being  so  constituted 
should  ever  have  found  in  human  society ;  unless, 
perhaps,  where  it  was  s6  morally  superior,  that 
love  and  pity  would  have  been  ever  present  to 
reconcile  her  friends  to  cares  and  anxieties,  such 
as  her  erratic  habits  would  forever  have  kept  in 
exercise.  The  hunters  found  her  absolutely  herd- 
ing with  the  deer  which  they  pursued.  They 
were  seen,  as  she  sat,  or  wandered  beneath  the 
old  trees,  browsing,  without  apprehension,  around 
her  footsteps.  The  doe  led  her  young  fown  to 
the  very  spot  where  she  most  loved  to  linger; 
appearing  to  place  it  m  the  keeping  of  one  who 
represented  humanity  only  in  its  most  friendly 
and  affectionate  aspects.  The  wild  turkey  fed 
along  the  track,  unembarrassed  at  her  coming ; 
and  the  partridge  and  the  dove,  acknowledging  in 
her  a  nature  not  unlike  their  own,  felt  in  her 
presence  no  necessity  to  use  their  wings.  We 
exaggerate  nothing  in  these  statements.  Such 
were  the  asseverations  made  on  oath  by  the  wit- 
nesses, none  of  whom  were  of  a  class  to  invent 
such  seeming  extravagances.  This  testimony  is 
greatly  countenanced  by  the  leadmg  event  in  our 
history.  It  was  in  these  abodes — pursuing  this 
wild,  strange  life— in  this  communion  with  the 
hiferior  suqncious  nature— in  the  haunt  of  the 
fox,  the  wild  cat,  and  the  deer — that  the  poor  girl 
was  finally  found  murdered !  She,  whom  the 
reptile  and  the  beast  had  spared,  fell  a  victim  to 
the  carelessness  or  the  brutality  of  her  own  spe- 
cies. A  load  of  buckshot  had  penetrated  her  in- 
nocent bosom,  and  when  she  was  discovered,  life 
was  utteriy  extinct  The  question  naturally  was, 
by  whose  hands  had  she  perished  7  Who  could 
have  been  guilty  of  a  crime  so  dreadful,  so  wan- 
ton, so  entirely  without  motive  ;  so  horribly  cruel, 
in  the  case  of  a  creature  so  conunended  by  every 
feeling  of  sympathy  and  pity  to  the  indulgence 
and  the  protection  of  humanity  ? 

Suspicion,  strange  to  say,  after  some  wander- 
ing, settled  upon  the  youth,  her  brother !  There 
were  certain  facts  and  circumstances  which 
seemed  to  give  a  countenance  to  the  horrible 
conjecture  that  it  was  by  his  hands  the  fatal  shot 
were  sent  It  appears  that,  for  some  days  before 
her  death,  there  had  been  a  misunderstanding, 
amounting  to  warm  disagreement,  between  the 
two.  In  their  own  imperfect,  but  passionate 
manner,  they  had  quarrelled  on  the  very  morning 
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of  the  day  on  which  the  deed  was  done.  She  ^ad 
gone  forth,  and,  withoat  any  known  reconciliation 
between  them,  he  had  been  seen  to  seize  his  gan, 
only  a  little  while  after,  to  load  it,  and  follow  m 
her  footsteps.  These  and  other  particulars  which 
appeared  in  evidence,  rendered  his  conduct  ex- 
ceedingly suspicions ;  and  even  the  poor  mother, 
who  was  a  witness  to  all  these  prbceedmgs,  was 
compelled  to  admit  the  horrible  doubt  mto  her 
mindf  in  spite  of  her  more  natural  hopes  and 
sjrmpathies.  If  not  active  in  bringing  the  sup- 
posed criminal  to  justice,  she  at  least  yielded 
without  opposition  to  a  requisition  which  she 
trembled  to  believe  was  the  dictate  of  justice  only. 
We  have  not  arrayed  together,  in  this  place,  the 
variety  of  circumstances  which  rendered  the 
probabilities  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prompt  the 
common  conviction  of  his  guilt  That  he  was 
guilty,  bis  mother  did  not  so  much  believe,  as 
fear!  She  had  witnessed  their  quarrel, — she 
knew  the  extent  and  violence  of  his  passions 
when  provoked ;  and  the  event — which  seemed  to 
follow,  as  in  direct  connection  with  them, — ^was 
well  calculated  to  excite  her  apprehensions.  It  is 
but  justice  to  the  humanity  of  the  community  to 
say,  that  the  opinion  of  the  young  man's  guilt, 
though  common,  was  not  universal.  There  were 
some  who  fancied  yet  darker  histories ;  some 
who,  knowing  the  petty  annoyances  which  the 
erratic  habits  of  the  girl  sometimes  entailed  upon 
her  neighbors, — whose  gardens  she  invaded  for 
fruit  and  other  articles  of  food, — suspected  the 
agency,  in  her  death,  of  other  hands,  whose 
promptings  were  of  a  less  excusable  kind  than 
any  which  could  possibly  be  ascribed  to  the  boy, 
her  brother.  Others  again  thought, — and  this 
seems  to  be  the  more  probable  conjecture, — that 
the  girl  fell  a  victim  to  the  imperfect  sight  and 
mistake  of  some  eager  hunter,  or  to  her  own  un- 
known and  unsuspected  proximity  to  the  game 
which  he  pursued.  The  fatal  shot  might  have 
been  sent  by  one  who  never  knew  the  object 
which  they  struck ;  or  who,  if  he  did  discover  the 
dying  victim  of  his  unconscious  aim,  lacked  the 
courage  to  declare  the  fact,  and  honestly  avow 
his  unintended  but  unhappy  deed.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  facts,  it  is  enough  for  our 
present  purpose  to  state,  that  the  surviving  mute 
was  arrested,  and  put  upon  trial  for  the  murder 
of  his  sister. 

It  was  now,  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  case, 
that  a  difficulty  occurred  which  had  not  been  fore- 
seen. How  was  the  prosecuting  attorney,  on  the 
part  of  the  State,  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the 
prisoner,  the  idea  of  the  crime  of  which  he  was 
accused?  How  was  he  to  be  arraigned?  It 
might  be  comparatively  easy  to  make  him  under- 
stand that  he  was  supposed  to  have  shot  the  giri  ; 
bnt  how,  in  the  case  of  one  who  had  lived  so  en- 


tuely  motivelesB — so  little  in  communion  with  tfao 
worid — so  little    participant  in  its  ideas — so  to- 
tally uninstmcted  in  its  definitions — ^to  convey  the 
impression  of  malice,  a  deliberate  purpose  of  evil — 
the  qtio  anitno  which  constitutes  the  true  nature 
of  the  ofience  ?    This  was   the  difficulty.    The 
mother  was  the    interpreter ;   the  only  one  who 
could  be  employed  between  the  court  and  the 
culprit.    She  had  never  in  all  probabilitj,  had 
occcasion,    in    all  his    life,  to  seek  to  impreflv 
such  an  idea    upon- his  mind.    In  the  case  of 
such  a  pupil,  the  lesson  would  seem  to  have  been 
utteriy  abstract  in  its  character — ^to  have  been  de- 
manded by  no  necessity ;  and,  therefore,  to  have 
remamed  untaught,  and  even  nnsuggested.     Bot 
even  if  it  ever  had  been  suggested,  it  waa  quite 
unlikely  that  an  idea  would  be  retained  by  each  a 
pupil,  which  daily  events  and  studies  gave  her  no 
provocation  to  apply  and  exercise.    How  had  she 
impressed  it  upon  his  convictions — by  what  signs 
and  continuous  lessons,  so  as  to  establish,  between 
the  teacher  and  the  taught,  an  understood  sym- 
bol of  the  idea,  which  he  should  now  recognise ; 
and  thus  appreciate  the  just  sense  of  what  was 
meant  to  be  conveyed  ?     It  was  clear  that  no 
idea  could  possibly  be  received  by  his  mind,  for 
which  there  had   been  no  habitually  understood 
signs  and  symbols  between  himself  and  the  inter- 
preter.    These  difficulties  called  for  some  reflec- 
tion ;  the  woman  at  the  outset  showing  herself  at 
a  loss  in  what  manner  to  transmit  to  the  youth  the 
purport  of  the  charge  in  the  specific  and  technical 
language  of  the  law.    Authorities  were  consulted ; 
but  the  whole  body  of  EngHsh  law  afibrded  bot  a 
single  case ;  and  that  was  not  sufficiently  analo- 
gous, though  in  some  respects  like,  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a  sufficient  precedent. 

The  presiding  judge,  who  is  now  in  a  high  offi- 
cial position  before  the  whole  nation,  was  a  man 
of  quick,  keen  instincts,  great  natural  intelligence, 
and  of  warm  enthusiastic  impulses.  He  entered  at 
once  into  the  merits  and  difficulties  of  the  case. 
His  feelings  became  excited — his  sympathies  were 
enlisted  for  the  parties ;  and  be  addressed  himself 
to  the  interests  of  the  subject  with  that  earnest- 
ness, which  almost  always  results  in  finding  a  chie 
to  the  most  impervious  labyrinths.  He  soon  re- 
lieved the  acting  attorneys  from  most  of  their 
annoyances.  After  a  brief  personal  examination 
o^  the  accused,  in  which,  from  the  utter  want  c^ 
a  common  medium  of  communication,  he  found 
that  nothing  was  to  be  gamed,  he  addressed  him- 
self to  the  mother.  The  labor  -here,  promised  at 
first  to  be  almost  as  little  profitable  as  in  the  case 
of  the  son.  There  was,  no  doubt,  a  natural  reluc- 
tance on  her  part  to  minister  to  the  prosecution, 
and  this  may  have  rendered  her  more  obtuse  than 
nsual ;  bnt  in  truth,  she  was  of  a  class  of  persons, 
who  ntfver  receive  the  light  of  education.    She 
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ignorant  of  all  but  the  moat  ordinary  auggea- 
tiona ;  and  ideaa  at  all  abatract  in  their  character, 
or  foreign  to  the  daily  neoeatitiee  of  that  humble 
aod  aecloded  life  to  which  she  had  been  accua- 
tomed,  it  waa  by  no  meana  poaaible  to  convey  to 
her  ondeistanding,  except  with  mach  paina-taking 
and  patience.  Onr  judge,  however,  by  dmt  of 
tbeae  virtoea — ^which  by  the  way,  he  doea  not 
habitually  di^lay— anoceeded  in  impreaaing  upon 
her  at  laat,  that  ahe  waa  to  inform  the  mind  of  her 
aon  with  theae  aepcumte  ideaa:  that  he  waa 
diarged  with  killing  hia  aiiter  with  hia  gun ;  that 
he  had  designed  to  kill  her ;  and  that  he  had  done 
ao  nnder  the  inatigatiou  of  a  had  heart !  The  bad 
heart — the  black,  evil  porpoae  of  the  killing — ^was  to 
be  particularly  inaisted  upon ;  the  fictiona  of  oar 
law  being  of  that  tenacioualy  abaurd  character,  as 
to  damand,  that  the  accuaed  ahall  appreciate  all 
their  myateriee  audtechnicalitiea,  (though,  wheth- 
er he  doea  ao  or  not,  wouM  have  no  aort  of  influ- 
ence in  preventing  or  arresting  hia  trial,)  upon  a 
desgnation  of  the  morale  and  motivea  of  hia 
flfience  ;  instead  of  leaving  theae  to  be  evolved  in 
the  evidence:  thus,  at  the  outaet,  giving  to  the 
pnaecntion  a  color  which  the  evidence  itaelf  might 
fofbear ;  hot  to  which  the  proaecuting  attorney — 
and  aometimea  the  jury — is  anzioaa  to  adhere  in 
the  teeth  of  all  the  testimony. 

It  was  only  after  considerable  time  and  diffi- 
eolty,  that  the  mother  appeared  to  eonoeive  the 
eatoe  scape  of  the  ideas  which  the  jodge  labored 
to  convey.  Profeeaing,  at  last,  that  she  did  so, 
die  prepared  to  transmit  them  to  her  son  through 
their  osaal  media  of  mtelligeuce.  It  was  a  ca- 
rious study  to  the  court  to  witness  the  progress  of 
the  scene,  and  the  gradual  dawning,  upon  the 
inert  and  unezpert  intellect  of  the  youth,  of  the 
strange,  unaccustomed  idea.  From  the  firat, 
there  had  been  no  sign  of  indifference  on  his  part 
He  exhibited  a  large  degree  of  curiosity  and  anxi- 
ety. It  would  have  been  idle  to  plead  idiocy,  or 
the  absence  of  anfficient  intelligence  to  render  him 
a  sociably  reeponaible  being.  His  arreet,  his  con- 
finement, and  the  novel  scene  in  which  he  found 
himaelf,  were  all  circumstancea  calculated  to  open 
the  way  for  new  and  strange  convictions;  and 
when  the  mother  challenged  his  attention,  ahe 
fiiiind  him  equally  heedful  and  aubmiashre.  The 
details  of  such  a  scene  are  not  to  be  deacribed.  It 
would  be  equally  uselesB  and  impossible  to  endeav- 
or lo  detail  the  various  steps  and  processes — the 
eager  aigns — the  murmured  eounds — ^the  wild  con- 
tortions of  viaage— the  impatient  action  of  the 
fiMm,  by  which  she  first  impressed  him  with  the 
idea  of  hia  aister  when  in  life — of  hia  quarrel  with 
her  OB  the  morning  of  her  death — how  ahe  went 
forth  into  the  Ibreat  as  usual — how  he  loaded  his 
gaa  and  followed  her— how  he  came  back  and 
■he  cfid  not — how  she  was  found — in  what  condi- 


tion— her  body  riddled  with  bulleta,  and  she  inca- 
pable of  farther  atrife  and  farther  sofiering  at  any 
hands.  Step  by  step,  however,  slowly,  but  with 
a  wonderful  ingenuity,  the  result  of  long  prac- 
tice and  daily  necessities,  she  led  his  incapable 
mind  onward  to  the  just  appreciation  of  all  tho 
faet9  in  the  history.  It  was  evident,  at  the  clooe 
of  a  certain  stage  in  the  proceedings,  that  these 
were  finally  comprehended.  The  important  diffi- 
culty remained  of  showing  him,  not  only  his  own 
share  m  the  deed,  but  the  motive  and  the  malice 
of  it ; — the  moral  of  the  fact — how,  provoked  by 
his  sister  in  the  quarrel,  he  had  prepared  his  gun 
with  buck-shot,  for  her  destruction ;  how,  filled 
with  this  purpose,  he  had  deliberately  punned 
and  her,  inatigated  by  the  bad,  black  heart, 
had  followed  her  to  her  favorite  retreat  ui  the 
forest,  and  there  completed  the  measure  of  his  evil 
thoughts  by  shooting  her  through  the  body.  We 
need  scarcely  say,  that  it  waa  in  approaching  thk 
portion  of  her  taak,  that  the  mother  found  her  great- 
est difficulty.  To  connect  the  moral  porpoae  with 
the  deed,  with  which,  to  the  ordinary  mind,  it  ia  not 
alwaya  coupled,  was  in  the  present  case  productive 
of  more  prolonged  trial  of  the  patience  of  the  par- 
tiea.  The  court,  however,  and  the  apectaton^ 
watched,  with  unflagging  interest,  the  strange  dra- 
matic spectacle.  Tliey  did  not  seem  to  feel  fatigue 
aa  they  looked  to  the  eyea  and  features  of  the  ac- 
cused for  the  gradual  appearance  of  that  dawning 
light  of  consciousness  which  should  announce  the 
entry  of  the  new  idea  into  hia  mind.  Equally 
wild  and  vacant,  for  a  time,  were  his  features,  as 
he  submitted  to  a  forther  examinatioa,  in  which 
the  signs  were  many  of  them  wholly  new,  and 
significant  of  new  suggestions — sigps,  some  of 
them,  of  which  the  woman  herMlf  seemed  doubt- 
ful, even  while  she  employed  them ;  and  which 
she  sometimes  exchanged  for  others.  It  was 
doubtful  whether  she  would  succeed.  The  boy 
seemed  rather  bewiklored  than  informed.  She 
herself  grew  somewhat  bewildered;  and  it  was 
only  by  the  frequent  interposition  of  the  judge, 
that  she  was  kept  steadily  on  the  track  of  that 
leading  motive  of  the  supposed  criminal,  to  which 
it  waa  eaMutial  that  his  thoughts  should  be  awak- 
ened. Still,  there  waa  progress :  every  now  and 
then,  it  would  be  aeen  that  the  eye  of  the  boy 
would  lighten,  as  if  under  a  moral  conscioasnees  ; 
and  he  would  nod  affirmatively,  as  if  taking  the 
suggestion  that  the  mother  labored  to  convey. 
Point  after  point  was  thus  gained,  in  this  strange 
progress;  and  the  whole  nature  of  the  charge, 
dowly  and  pamfully  evolved  in  details  too  minute 
for  us  to  fbliow,  it  was  evident  to  all,  began  to 
glimaior  fointly  upon  his  facuhiea ;  until,  as  the 
burdni  oCthe  aocusatien,  in  all  its  hideous  propor- 
tions, flashed  completely  upon  his  soul,  he  uttered 
a  shriek  of  terrible  intelligence,  which  thrilled 
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throHgh  the  whole  amembly — a  ^hideous  shriek, 
siich  as  belongs  oaly  to  the -mute,  where  the  voice 
seems  to  struggle  with'  convulsive  violence  against 
the  bonds  whicK  it  cannot  break ;  and  before  his 
purpose  could  be  conjectured,  he  leaped  from  the 
prisoner's  dock,  and,  putting  aside  all  obstacles, 
darting  across  the  intervening  space,  bounded 
headlong  up  the  steps  which  led  to  the  bench 
where  sat  the  presiding  judge.  He  had  seen  the 
part  which  the  latter  had  taken  in  the  trial — ^had 
noticed  his  controlling  influence  of  his  mother,  and 
conceived  him  to  be  the  sole  arbiter  of  his  fate. 
In  an  instant,  he  had  fastened  his  arms  about 
the  neck  of  the  astonished  magistrate  ;  and  with 
convulsive  sobs,  the  inadequate  wail  of  imbecility, 
the  tears  all  the  while  pouring  down  his  cheeks, 
he  proceeded  by  his  rude  but  expressive  action^— 
which  no  longer  needed  the  interpretations  of  his 
mother — ^to  deny  that  he  was  guilty — that  he  had 
ever  lifted  his  hand  ugaihst  his  sister ; — to  declare 
that  he  had  always  loved  her  too  well  to  give  her 
paiii  fand  aH  ^r  the  bad,  black  heart  of  which 
he  wa»  accused,  to  fling  it  from  him  with  aver- 
sion and  horror,  as  a  guest  to  which  he  had  never 
g^ven  harborage  in  his  breast  The  action  was  ad- 
mirably true  to  his  purpose.  No  language  could 
have  made  it  more  significant.  It  was  the  voice 
of  nature  in  her  emergency.  Here  was  a  case  in 
which  the  instincts  made  the  actor ;  enabling  him 
to  attain  a  degree  of  eloquence,  though  speech- 
less, which  produced  emotions  quite  as  intense, 
and  convictioDB  quite  as  satisfactory,  as  any  wtmis 


could  have  done.  The  whole  court  was  in  te 
The  counsel  of  the  prisoner  was  dumb,  having  no 
arguments  so  powerful  as  those  which  tho  mute 
himself  had  produced.  The  Judge,  his  eyes 
teeming  with  frequent  overflow,  gave  the  case  to 
the  jury,  in  a  charge,  which,  to  those  who  knew 
his  remarkable  successes  in  sudden  and  passionate 
outbursts  of  emotion,  it  will  not  seem  extravagant  to 
say,  was  one  of  the  most  noble  and  touching  ^wci- 
mens  of  judicial  eloquence  that  ever  reqwnded  to 
the  full  and  exquisite  sympathies  of  an  audience. 
We  need  hardly  say  that  the  prisoner  was  ac- 
quitted— that  the  jury,  without  leaving  their  places, 
found  him  guiltless  of  the  offence ; — the  mere  array 
of  circumstances,  short  of  absolute  proof  of  the 
crime,  not  being  suffered  to  weigh  against  that 
voice  of  the  mute  himself,  which  could  only  have 
found  its  irresistible  eloquence  in  the  con^ciooB 
innocence  of  his  heart  But  who  was  guilty? 
Tlie  question,  to  this  day,  remains  unanswered. 
It  is  one  that  need  not  be  again  disturbed.  The 
penalties,  to  him  whose  baud  performed  the  mur- 
derous action,  have,  no  doubt,  been  quite  as  ter- 
rible as  -any  which  could  be  inflicted  by  human 
law.  It  was,  very  proba\)ly,  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  the  involuntary  deed  of  the  hunter,  whose 
heart  failed  in  the  necessary  courage  which  would 
have  honestly  declared  his  misfortune,  and  have 
found  in  the  open  avowal  of  his  sorrow  and  con- 
trition, a  soothing  and  a  relief  agamst  those  stings 
of  self-reproach,  which  his  very  iQenoe  must 
make  remorsefuL 


PAIR  VOYAGER   ADOWN   LIFE'S    TIDE. 


BT    J.     H.    BIXBT. 


Fum  voyager  adown  Ufe*t  rapid  tide. 
Bow  flows  the  current,  once,  so  ftir  and  ftee^ 
When  we  were  fleetly  floatiiif  side  by  ade, 
Tluou^  vertent  valleys  to  a  lunny  sea. 

Bas  thy  glad  way  been  on,  bright  banks  between, 
Among  green  Uands,  where  the  mailing  trees 
FUr  dMdowa  throw,  tfll  crowna  of  gayer  green 
Beneath  the  wave  aeem  stMng  in  the  breeze  1 


Or  has  ft  rushed  Impetaooaly  aJong 

A  nigged  channel  dark  with  storms ;  or  slola 

Away  80  quiet  that  no  rippHng  song 

Of  Joy  was  beard-7-no  gleam  to  glad  the  aoidt 

Not  such  thy  course,  Iadc;nor  atona,Dor  cahn, 
Bat 'ftvoring  gales*  flpom  off  the  flowery  lea ; 
May  UeadngB  come  upon  their  wings  of  bakn, 
And  sunshine  giU  ttiy  pasmge  to  the  jea. 
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BT  Oia  A.  B4LILIT. 


A  PAXK  1 

Abroad  no  rigo  that  doth  of  evil  tail, 
And  toying  with  tbe  bOlowB,  oonKkKMlf , 

A  proud  riiip  row  and  ML 

DCij  after  day  ibe  held 
Tlie  eoane  it  waa  ber  pOoC^s  wfB  to  atear, 
Tben  wildly  bjr  the  riaii«  blaat  inipeOed, 

Nor  dreamed  ber  crew  of  fear. 

Bat  cknidi  aroae  anon, 
And  abut  frG«n  Joyflii  eyea  thu  goklen  light 
TiMt  made  them  thankAil  Ibr  the  welcome  i 

And  day  ahrunk  tiack  to  night 


Nor  meet  their  aore,  though  aearce^brelokBoad  doom, 
A  doom  of  diraal  woe. 


When  the  Stonn-JDemon  threw 
Hia  gknoe  abroad,  tliey  quailed  beneath  bia 
Oh,  that  tbe  bnve  ship  with  ber  wretched 

Had  timeftdly  gone  down ! 

Woe !  woe !  a  buSc  stOI  ridei, 
A  dreaded  thing  in  ita  vast  loneUneaa! 
O'er  an  unbeacon'd  ocean*a  reatleaa  tidea, 


The  itricken  human  mtaxi ! 
Oh  God !  how  nd  a  thing  it  is  to  aee 
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OHAPTlft    I. 

Theeb  is  something  lovely  in  the  name  of  siflter, 
and  its  utterance  rarely  faib  to  call  up  the  warm 
aflfections  of  the  gentle  heart.  The  thoughts  that 
circle  round  it  are  all  quiet,  beautiful  and  pure. 
Passion  has  no  place  with  its  associations.  The 
hopes  and  fears  of  love,  those  strong  emotions, 
powerful  enough  to  shatter  and  extinguish  life 
itself,  find  no  home  there.  The  bride  is  the  star, 
the  talisman  of  the  heart,  the  diamond  above  all 
price,  bright  and  blazing  in  the  noonday  sun  :  a 
sister,  the  gem  of  milder  light,  calm  as  the  mellow 
moon,  and  set  in  a  coronet  of  pearls. 

It  was  late  in  the  Autumn  of  18— » when  a  small 
party  of  young  gentlefolks  were  assembled  at  the 
mansion  of  Doctor  Gray,  in  one  of  the  principal 
streets  of  the  city  of  Boston.  The  house  was 
large,  and  well  finished;  and  all  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  little  fMe,  and  the  fdte  itself  were 
conducted  with  that  simplicity  and  propriety,  which 
are  ever  evidences  of  taste  and  delicacy.  At 
a  moderate  hour,  the  happy  guests  departed,  pleas- 
ed with  their  hostess,  the  entertainment,  and  with 
themselves.  One  only  lingered  behind*  a  very 
youthftil  gentleman,  who  stood  with  his  hand  up- 
on the  drawing-room  door,  in  conversation  with 
Mrs.  Gray  and  her  young,  charming  daughter. 
Mrs.  Gray  remarked  that  it  was  still  eariy,  and 
that  Henrietta  and  herself  would  sit  up  for  the 
Doctor ;  and  his  own  wishes  thus  seconded,  the 
young  man  again  resumed  his  chair. 

Henrietta  Gray,  at  this  period,  was  thirteen ; 
half-giri  and  half- woman ;  an  age  when  the  maki- 
en  stops  in  her  childish  sports,  and  wonders  why 
they  have  always  interested  her  so  deeply  :  and 
as  she  muses,  sees  in  the  distance,  fairy  palaces, 
and  green  and  flowery  banks,  and  smooth  trans- 
lucent rivers — the  thorns  and  the  rough  waves  of 
the  future  all  blissfully  hidden  from  her.  She 
was  not  handsome :  her  features  were  not  regu- 
lar, her  face  was  too  pale,  her  form  too  slight. 
But  then  the  combined  expressk>n  of  the  whole 
was  pleasmg.  Her  eyes  were  a  Uquid  blue,  her 
countenance  intelligent ;  and,  above  all,  kindness 
beamed  in  every  feature  ;  and  when  she  spoke, 
her  voice  was  like  the  soothing  ripple  of  a  gentle 
streauL 
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Arthur  Blane,  the  youth  who  had  secured  a  few 
additional  minutes  for  the  enjoyment  of  Hftniiet- 
ta*8  society,  was  about  two  years  her  senior ;  a 
fair-haired,  rosy  lad,  of  modest  manners ;  who,  as 
he  finally  bade  her  good  night,  looked  into  her 
eyes  and  trembled  ;  and  his  voice  sunk  to  a  ca- 
dence almost  as  mellow  as  her  own  ;  so  true  it  is, 
that  gentleness  begets  gentleness,  and  tends  to 
subdue  all  things  to  itselfl 

But  Arthur  Blane*s  footsteps  had  hardly  £ed 
away  on  the  stahr,  when  they  were  heard  again 
in  a  rapid  ascent ;  and  rushing  into  the  preeenoo 
of  Henrietta  and  her  mother,  pale  and  affiighted, 
in  a  few  broken  words,  but  tenderiy  as  possible,  he 
infoimed  them  that  an  accident  had  befallen  the 
Doctor.  The  brief  announcement  was  hardly 
ended,  when  the  ghastly  person  of  Doctor  Gray, 
senseless  and  bleeding,  was  borne  into  the  house. 
The  explanation  of  the  casualty  was,  that  in  re- 
turning from  a  professional  visit,  in  a  dark  and 
narrow  street,  his  carriage  had  been  eveitomed  by 
striking  against  a  post. 

The  sudden  transformation  of  Doctor  (Sfay*s 
elegant  and  happy  mansion  to  a  house  of  mourn- 
ing ;  the  wild  grief  of  Mrs.  Gray ;  the  heart- 
broken sighs  of  Henrietta;  and  the  attempts  oi 
Arthur  Blane,  and  other  friends  hastily  sunuzKmed 
at  midnight,  with  consternation  pictured  in  their 
faces,  to  administer  hope  and  consolation;  the 
Doctor*s  gradual  return  to  consciousness ;  and  the 
doubts  and  apprehensions  of  his  medical  attend- 
ants as  to  the  final  result ;  are  of  a  nature  too  pain- 
ful to  dwell  on.  Sufiice  it,  that  with  the  nxmung, 
the  family  were  permitted  to  hope  ;  and  the  Doc- 
tor entered  on  a  period  of  slow  and  painful  oon- 
valeocence. 

Doctor  Gray  was,  or  had  been,  one  of  the  most 
skilful  and  popular  physicians  of  the  city.  He 
was  now  fifty  yean  old ;  and,  unfortunately,  hav- 
ing remained  a  bachelor  until  thirty-five,  daring 
the  period  of  his  single  life  he  had  acquired  habits 
of  conviviality  and  late  hours,  which  he  had  never 
found  the  resolution  to  abandon.  He  was  in  the 
main  a  kind  husband,  and  an  afilectknate  parent ; 
but  as  evil  habits,  if  not  vanquished,  in  the  end  are 
almost  certam  te  vrnnquish,  so  the  Doctor's  retish 
for  his  boon  cooipanMiis  and  the  bottle  had  grown 
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npoD  him,  until  it  had  neariy  made  its  last  demand, 
in  a  claim  for  hia  life. 

Another  evil  still  had  followed  in  the  wake  of 
the  Doctor's  course  of  life.  It  lost  him  the  confi- 
dence of  his  friends ;  and  for  several  years,  while 
the  expenses  of  his  family  had  been  increasing, 
his  bosineoB  had  been  diminishing.  His  accident, 
and  the  confinement  of  several  months  which  fol- 
lowed, turned  the  attention  of  his  creditors  to  the 
condition  of  his  affidrs ;  and  he  recovered  only  to 
find  himself  a  bankrupt,  and  his  wife  and  childrenr 
redaced  to  beggary. 

At  this  distresBing  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Gray  family,  the  Doctor  and  hii  three  younger 
children  suddenly  disappeared ;  and  no  trace  of 
them  could  be  discovered.  After  a  time  of  won- 
der, oi  grief  and  despair.  Mis.  Gray  and  Henrietta, 
the  sole  remaining  members  of  the  household,  re- 
tired to  cheap  and  narrow  quarters  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  town,  where  the  mother,  overcome  by  the 
soccesave  shocks  of  her  severe  destiny,  sunk  into 
a  canditaon  of  imbecility. 

Not  80  with  Henrietta.  Though  a  shadow 
rested  on  her  pale  face,  and  the  sorrows  of  her 
yoang  life  had  sunk  deeply  into  her  heart,  a 
kind  Providence  had  not  suffered  her  to  be 
broken  by  their  unusual  weight.  She  was  still 
gentle  as  ever,  but  misfortune  is  rapid  in  the  de- 
▼elepnaent  of  character ;  and  to  gentleness  were 
now  added  an  unlooked-for  fortitude  and  energy. 
Her  mother,  entirely  incapable  of  effort,  and  her- 
self, were  to  be  fed.  She  laid  her  case  at  the  foot 
of  Omnipotence,  and  received  strength.  Friends, 
it  is  true,  were  kind ;  and  some  relations  there 
were,  who  did  not  utterly  forget  the  bereaved  ones 
in  their  affliction  ;  but,  in  the  main,  the  wants  of 
both  mother  and  daughter  were  now  io  be  sup- 
plied, and  for  a  period  of  weary  months  and  years, 
were  supplied,  by  the  labors  of  Henrietta.  When 
not  occapied  with  the  care  of  her  sick  parent,  her 
needle  was  in  active  requisition :  and  early  and 
late  she  toiled,  and  toiled  cheerfully,  for  bread ; 
and  thanked  God  that  it  was  daily  given  her. 

Among  her  kind  friends,  none  were  more  con- 
stant or  thoughtful,  than  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blane. 
Neither  did  Arthur  forget  her ;  and,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  the  prying  ones,  he  divided  the  leisure 
of  his  college  vacation  pretty  equally  between  his 
father^s  and  the  homely  tenement  of  the  Grays  ; 
and  as  he  was  an  only  son,  of  large  expectations, 
to  the  farther  scandal  of  the  gossips  his  parents 
seemed  to  view  his  singular  conduct  with  a  total 
unooncem.  Indeed,  in  these  visits,  his  mother 
was  almost  his  constant  companion.  When  not 
drversified  with  the  society  of  these  friends,  life, 
with  Henrietta,  presented  little  else  than  one  un- 
varying toifoome  round.  Her  household  duties, 
her  struggle  for  sustenance,  and  her  care  of  her 
half  idiotic  and  often  captious  parent*  occupied  her 


hands,  her  thoughts,  and  her  heart :  and  yet  she 
had  room  for  other  sorrows  ;  and  withal,  was  not 
unhappy.  The  inscrutable  and  mysterious  fate  of 
her  father  and  her  little  brothers,  was  of  itself  a 
burthen  hard  to  be  bope :  and  yet,  with  all  these 
causes  of  depression  bearing  upon  her,  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  daily  efibrt  to  perform  her  duty, 
and,  above  all,  a  humble  and  sincere  reliance  on 
the  goodness  and  care  of  Heaven,  lightened  her 
heart  and  her  footsteps,  and  clothed  her  brow  with 
serenity.  While  the  ills  of  life  are  scattered  with 
great  apparent  irregularity,  its  happiness  is  dis- 
pensed with  a  far  more  equal  balance  than  is 
generally  unagined. 

Neariy  four  years  thus  wore  away,  when  the 
thread  of  life,  which  for  some  months  had  been 
growing  weaker  and  Weaker,  with  Mrs.  Gray, 
parted ;  and  Henrietta  alone,  of  all  her  family, 
was  left  The  Blanes  were  with  her  in  her 
affliction;  and  crowned  their  generous  kindness 
by  offering  her  a  home.  The  sympathies  of  her 
own  relatives,  too,  were  so  far  awakened  by  this 
last  event,  and  the  desolate  condition  of  the 
stricken  orphan,  that  her  aunt  Totten  made  her  a 
like  offer,  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  Henrietta 
preferred  to  accept  Her  rooms  were  accordingly 
given  up,  the  humble  furniture  disposed  of,  and 
she  became  domesticated  at  her  aunt's. 

About  a  month  after  this  event,  Mrs.  Totten*s 
servant,  one  morning,  left  a  couple  of  letters  at 
Mr.  Blane's.  One  was^  addressed  to  Mrs.  Blane, 
and  the  other  to  Arthur ;  and  they  proved  to  be 
from  Henrietta.  The  one  to  Arthur  was  unsealed, 
and  as  follows : 

'*  Dear  Arthur, — At  a  moment  like  this,  when 
I  am  about  to  be  separated  from  you  for  a  time, 
and  possibly  forever,  no  feeling  of  delicacy  must 
prevent  my  treating  you  with  the  frankness  due 
to  your  noble  and  generous  nature.  That  I  love 
you,  you  will  not  doubt ;  and  I  am  ready,  so  far 
as  my  heart  is  concerned,  to  become  your  wife. 
But  I  have  first  another  and  imperative  duty  to  dis- 
charge. My  inquiries  after  my  lost  father  and 
brothers,  have  at  length,  as  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, been  crowned  with  success.  I  must  go  to 
them.  Do  not  seek  to  follow  me,  or  to  trace  me 
out;  and  if  Heaven  preserve  me,  the  devotion 
of  my  life  shall  repay  you.  But  if  this  be  too 
hard,  dear  Arthur,  take  back  your  plighted  troth, 
and  be  only  my  brother  again." 

When  these  letters  arrived,  Arthur  Blane  was 
absent  from  the  city;  and  on  his  return,  he 
hastened  to  Mrs.  Totten's.  From  that  discreet 
lady  he  obtained  little  additional  intelligence. 
Henrietta  was  gone ;  but  where,  if  she  was  in 
possession  of  the  secret,  Mrs.  Totten  was  too 
gdarded  to  disclose.  His  inquiries  at  the  several 
stage-offices  and  elsewhere,  with  the  view  to 
ascertain    the    direction    she    had   taken,  were 
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equaOy  untuccenfu] ;  and  as  this  hope  faded, 
gradaally  Arthur  Blaue*8  haDdsome  and  happy 
lace  assumed  a  lengthened  and  woe-begone  ex- 
pression. As  months  rolled  away,  he  sunk  into  a 
nervous  listlessnees,  which  assumed,  hi  the  lapse 
of  years  during  which  he  heard  nothing  from  his 
betrothed,  more  and  more  the  character  of  mo- 
roseness.  His  only  relief  was  in  travel  ;  and 
what  excited  a  much  greater  amount  of  remark 
was  the  circumstance  that  his  parents,  in  their 
old  age,  were  also  seized  with  a  mania  to  see  the 
world.  During  these  peregrinations,  the  three, 
often  in  company,  visited  most  of  the  towns  in 
New-England,  explored  a  large  part  of  New- 
York,  and  penetrated,  at  several  points,  the  inter- 
minable West  beyond. 

OHAPTEE     II. 

The  scene  of  our  little  history  now  changes  to 

the  small  village  of  K ,  in  the  interior  of  the 

State  of  New-York :  the  perisd,  about  two  years 
after  the  sudden  disappearance  of  Dr.  Gray  and 
his  children  from  Boston.  The  village  was  of  no 
great  pretension.  It  lay  in  a  wide  valley,  encom- 
passed by  massive,  but  not  abrupt  hills ;  and  to 
the  south  and  east  flowed  small  meandering 
rivers.  It  was  of  sufficient  age  to  be  free  from 
stumps,  and  the  immediate  encroachments  of  the 
forests;  possessed  an  air  of  thrift  and  comfort, 
several  respectable  tenements,  and  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  neat  whito  cottages,  surrounded  with  omple 
grounds,  and  embosomed  in  shrubbery.  But  it 
was  laid  out  absolutely  without  plan.  Its  prin- 
cipal street  was  thrice  the  width  usually  granted 
to  avenues  of  the  kind;  and  from  its  northern 
extremity,  in  wild  irregularity,  diverged  other 
streets  towards  every  conceivable  point  of  the 
compass.  Its  principal  ornaments,  in  the  way  of 
buildings,  were  its  churches  and  halls  of  learning. 
Two  respectable  structures,  one  of  stone  and  the 
other  of  brick,  were  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  an 
academy;  while  several  massive  collegiate  edi- 
fices crowned  a  hill  at  the  south.  The  "  Brick 
academy,'*  the  germ  of  two  noble  institutions  of 
learning,  in  the  poverty  of  a  new  settlement,  had 
been  built  and  sustained  as  a  classic  school  through 
its  infancy,  by  a  voluntary  mortgage  on  the 
property  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  place. 
These,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  were  staid 
New-Englanders. 

It  was  spring-time,  and  the  buds  and  foliage 
of  village  and  country  were  just  bunting  into  a 
rejoicing  green, — when,  one  morning,  the  inha- 
bitants of  K became  aware  of  an  access.on 

to  their  numbers.  A  little  dilapidated  hovel, 
standing  on  a  common,  and  for  a  long  period  un- 
tenanted, had  during  the  night  been  accommo- 
dated with  occupants.  A  poor  broken-down 
hone,  hitdied  to  a  broken  weather-beaten  cart. 


stood  by  the  shattered  door-way ;  and  an  elderiy, 
square-built  man  was  endeavoring,  with  refuse 
boards  and  paper,  to  patch  up  the  open  windows. 
In  the  appearance  of  this  individual  there 
something  pecuh'ar.  He  wore  a  faded  lion-skin 
coat,  of  large  dimensions,  and  enonnoos  pockets ; 
and  an  old  slouched  hat  to  match.  He  was  of 
middle  height,  but  thick-set  and  muscular,  with  a 
most  massive  chest  and  head.  His  face  was  pftle 
and  wrinkled,  surmounted  with  a  heavy  Roman 
nose,  and  shaded  by  an  abundance  of  short  grizzly 
hair.  His  eyebrows  were  heavy  and  projecting, 
and  beneath  them  were  a  pair  of  cold,  keen  gray 
eyes.  His  head  he  carried  a  little  on  one  side,  as 
though  his  neck  was  stifi*;  and  all  his  movements 
were  made  with  great  deliberation,  and  an  obtru- 
sive self-possession.  His  companions — for  he  was 
not  alone — were  three  lads  of,  perhaps,  twelve, 
ten,  and  eight  years  of  age,  ragged  and  filthy, 
without  shoes  or  hats ;  their  long,  tangled  locks 
sticking  out  in  every  direction,  and  bleached  al- 
most white  by  exposure  to  the  weather ;  and  with 
scarcely  clothes  enough,  such  as  they  were,  to 
cover  their  nakedness.  The  eldest  was  robust  in 
appearance ;  the  next  in  size  less  so ;  while  the 
youngest  was  painfully  frail. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  say,  that  these  indi- 
viduals were  Doctor  Gray  and  his  children.  He 
had  consented  to  the  loss  of  his  standing  in  life, 
and  to  the  disruption  and  degradation  of  his  fami- 
ly, as  he  flattered  himself,  from  a  feeUng  of  excus- 
able pride ;  an  inability  to  brave  the  reverses  of 
fortune  amid  the  scenes  of  his  prosperity,  and  to 
bear  up  under  the  sneers  of  rivals  and  the  pity  of 
sunshine  friends.  But  had  he  probed  his  heart 
deeper,  he  would  have  discovered  there  a  con- 
ciousness,  that  in  order  to  regain  his  lost  ground 
and  retrieve  his  fortunes,  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  relinquish  the  bottle  ;  and  that  for  a  sacrifice  ao 
great  as  this,  he  was  not  quite  ready — not  ftt 
It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  him  through  the  two 
years  of  intervening  time.  Suffice  it,  that  he  had 
changed  his  place  of  abode  more  than  once,  each 
time  sinking  lower  in  the  scale  of  respectability ; 
until  the  little  remnant  of  availables  he  had  man- 
aged to  smuggle  from  the  city  having  become 
exhausted,  he  and  his  children  were  reduced  to 
the  condition  in  which  they  have  been  described. 

The  inhabitants  of  K.  looked  on  him  with  stmie 
wonder  and  curiosity,  but  nobody  molested  him  ; 
and  soon  he  came  to  be  known,  on  what  authori- 
ty no  one  exactly  knew,  as  Doctor  Glegg.  Ere 
long,  the  hut  he  occupied  became  a  :shann- 
ed  prbcinct  to  all  the  children;  for  the  door 
was  kept  carefully  closed  against  intrudera ;  and 
as  to  windows,  there  was  not  a  pane  of  glass  in 
any  one  of  them ;  or  other  contrivance  for  the  ad- 
mission of  light,  save  a  few  stragglmg  patehea  of 
<  oOed  paper.    Stolen  gfimpseih  it  is  true,  had  been 
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caogfat  by  the  more  cnnous  of  the  urchins,  through 
tho  door  way,  of  a  box,  or  large  chest ;  and  it  was 
caatioosly  whispered  around,  and,  at  length 
among  the  grown-up  and  gray-headed  children  of 
the  place,  that  Doctor  Glegg  was  a  miser ;  and 
that  the  chest  in  question  contained  his  gold. 

But  the  Doctor  was  poor  enough  ;  so  poor,  that 
his  miserable  and  cheerless  tenement  was  rarely 
out  of  the  reach  of  absolute  want.  Indeed,  it  is 
niprinng  how  he  and  his  wretched  children  man- 
aged to  live  at  alL  Unfitted  by  the  habits  of  his 
life  for  manual  labor ;  and  maintaining,  even  in 
his  most  abject  degradation,  a  sort  of  personal 
respect,  which  forbade  a  resort  to  menial  offices, 
his  sphere  of  exertion  was  limited.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  resorting  to  day*s-works,  he  planted 
patches  of  com  and  potatoes,  on  shares  ;  and  se- 
cured a  little  hay  in  the  same  manner,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  famished  horse ;  and  in  plaoe  of  the 
carriage  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  he 
rode  to  and  from  his  fields  in  his  cart ;  while  his 
elfin  boys  scoured  the  conunons  for  refuse  wood, 
and,  bare-headed  and  bare-legged,  waded  and 
fished  in  the  streams. 

As  time  passed  on,  Doctor  Glegg  became  more 
and  more  an  object  of  curiosity.  If  was  evident 
to  all,  that  he  was  intemperate ;  but  he  was 
never  seen  drunk,  and  was  never  vulgar  or  pro- 
£uie.  It  was  perceived  that  he  was  a  man  of 
leammg  and  of  parts ;  and  that  his  conversation 
was  a  singular  mixture  of  wit  and  wisdom,  of 
bombast  and  simplicity,  according  to  the  circum- 
itanoes  under  which  he  was  accosted.  With 
men  of  sense  he  talked  sense ;  with  scholars,  he 
was  scholastic ;  with  fools,  bombastic ;  and  to 
those  who  pressed  him  with  an  impertinent  curi- 
osity, he  was  utterly  unintelligible.  To  the  last 
class  his  replies  were  somewhat  after  this  sort : 

"  Man  Dieu  !  man  is. a  curious  biped,  made  up 
of  the  most  heterogeneous  and  incomprehensible 
pails.  Proeul !  procul  !  scat !  Neither  him  nor 
hii  concomitants  have  I  any  desire  to  know ;  but 
consign  them  all,  in  one  conglomerated  mass,  to 
ikt  crocus  aeeUcottu  of  the  common  cant,** 

Othera,  however,  who  fell  into  casual  conver- 
ation  with  him,  and  did  not  attempt  to  pry  into 
his  circumstances,  or  the  events  of  his  li^e,  found 
his  mind  well  stored  with  a  variety  of  information, 
which  he  was  capable  of  imparting  in  forcible  and 
appropriate  language.  A  student  of  the  Academy 
having  politely  accosted  him,  Dr.  Gray  said, 

**  You  are  io  pursuit  of  knowledge,  my  young 
sr:  and  among  all  the  attainments  after  which 
the  schoUr  should  strive,  nothing  is  more  impor. 
tant  than  a  jost  appreciation  of  his  mother  tongue. 
Allow  me  to  inquire  of  you,  what  is  the  chief  ele. 
ment  of  good  composition  7" 

**  Simplicity,'*  replied  the  student. 

"  The  question  is  well  answered,**  continued 


the  doctor ;  "  Dewitt  XJlinton  himself  could  not 
have  replied  more  justly.  To  know  what  we 
wish  to  communicate,  and  then  to  make  the  com- 
munication in  just  those  exact  words  necessary 
to  convey  the  whole  idea,  constitute  the  chief  ex- 
cellence of  style.** 

A  rough  person  having  taken  it  upon  him  to 
abuse  Dr.  Gray,  and  to  heap  on  him  a  volume 
of  oaths  and  profane  epithets,  the  old  man  listened 
for  some  time  in  silence.  At  length  he  quietly 
remarked : 

"  Sir,  you  cannot  swear." 

"  Swear,  old  curmudgeon  7  —  what  do  yoa 
mean7** 

"  It  requires  sense,  sir,**  continued  the  doctor, 
"  to  swear.  You  may  use  the  words,  but  yoa 
cannot  swear.** 

Thus  lived,  or,  rather,  existed.  Dr.  Gray  and 

his  children,  in  the  village  of  K ,  for  a  period 

of  two  years;  when  an  event  occurred  which 
wrought  a  gradual  change  in  their  condition. 
There  arrived  in  the  stage  from  the  East,  a  pale 
and  delicate,  but  sweet-eyed  young  woman, 
dressed  in  deep  black :  who  having  attended  to  the 
safe  disposition  of  her  baggage  at  the  hotel,  in- 
quired for  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trimble. 
It  was  shown  to  her,  and  she  at  once  bent  her 
steps  in  that  direction. 

The  stranger  lady  approached  the  dwelling  of 
the  clergyman,  not  without  trepidation.  Brushing 
an  unbidden  tear  from  her  eye,  she  raised  the 
knocker  with  a  shaking  hand,  but  her  heart  and 
her  determiytion  were  constant,  for  it  was  none 
other  than  Henrietta  Gray.  She  found  Mr. 
Trimble  at  home;  and  more  than  that,  a  kind 
and  ibeling  man.  She  told  him  her  little  story  ; 
and  exhibited  to  him  her  certificate  of  membership 
in  one  of  the  churches  of  Boston,  as  a  voucher  for 
her  honesty,  if,  indeed,  anything  else  were  want- 
ing than  her  sweet  countenance  and  modest  de- 
portment 

The  good  man  entered  heartily  mto  the  object 
of  her  mission ;  informed  her  that  Dr.  Glegg  and 

the  three  children  were  still  in  K ;  and  from 

his  account  of  them,  she  became  more  fully  con- 
firmed in  the  supposition  that  they  were  no  other 
than  her  lost  father  and  brothers.  To  change 
probability  into  a  certainty,  however,  with  a  small 
daughter  of  Mr.  Trimble  as  her  cicerone,  she 
strolled  into  the  quarter  of  the  village  where  stood 
Dr.  Glegg*s  hut, — and  saw  and  recognised  her 
parent  She  ahm  passed  quite  near  one  or  two 
of  the  boys ;  but  in  their  changed  condition,  she 
failed  to  discover  aujrthing  which  bore  resemblance 
to  the  well-fed,  well-clothed  and  happy  children 
she  had  known.  In  great  agitation  of  feeling, 
she  returned  to  Mr.  Trimble*s  house;  and 
cepted  a  cordial  invitation  from  him  and  his 
lady,  to  pass  the  night  with  them. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

On  the  foUowing  morning  Henrietta  foand  her- 
self refreshed  from  the  fatigues  of  her  journey,  and 
in  a  condition  of  mind  and  body  to  proceed  in  the 
accomplishment  of  her  porpoees.  Her  new  friend, 
Mr.  Trimble,  introduced  her  at  once  into  a  highly 
respectable  family,  where  die  took  a  room  and 
board ;  and  himself  arranged  an  interview  between 
her  and  her  brothers.  Her  baggage  was  hardly 
transported  from  the  hotel  to  her  new  quarters, 
before  they  arrived:  and,  ragged  and  filthy  as 
they  were,  were  clasped  over  and  over  again  to 
her  heart,  and  bathed  in  her  tears. 

She  found  them  as  wild  as  the  untamed  colts 
of  the  desert  Dick,  the  eldest,  after  some  little 
oonveisation,  remembered  her ;  and  she  perceived, 
on  studying  his  countenance,  that  some  of  his 
former  features  remained.  But  with  the  others, 
William  and  Henry,  there  was  no  recognition  on 
either  side  ;  and  the  two  little  fellows  endured  her 
caresses  in  sullen  silence,  as  though  in  doubt  of 
the  whole  proceeding. 

An  hour  was  devoted  to  the  joy  and  sorrow  of 
the  meeting:  and  then  Henrietta  assisted  her 
brothers  to  cleanse  themselves,  bathing  them 
thoroughly  from  head  to  foot,  and  cutting  and 
smoothing  their  matted  hair.  This  done,  she  put 
on  her  bonnet,  and  taking  them  by  the  hand, 
walked  out  into  the  business  street  of  the  village. 
From  her  slender  means  she  furnished  them  with 
hats  and  shoes,  and  purchased  cloth  for  garments, 
all  of  a  cheap  but  substantial  quality,  appropriate 
to  their  condition :  and  telling  them  to  come  again 
on  the  morrow,  with  good  advice  and  soothing 
words  of  encouragement  and  tenderness,  she  sent 
them  home. 

For  a  large  part  of  the  socceedlng  night,  Hen- 
rietta, happy  and  even  joyous,  plied  her  busy 
needle ;  and  on  the  following  day,  several  of  the 
garments  came  from  her  hand,  finished  ;  but  the 
children  did  not  appear.  Restless,  in  consequence, 
as  night  approached,  she  walked  into  the  street, 
and  naturally  turned  her  footsteps  towards  the 
quarter  where  they  resided.  From  the  first,  she 
would  gladly  have  seen  her  father,  and  have  in- 
doded  him  directly  in  her  mission  of  love  and 
mercy.  But  this  she  feared  to  do.  He  had  never 
been  familiar  with  his  children ;  she  well  under- 
stood the  pride  and  selfish  stubbornness  of  his 
character ;  and  in  studying  her  plans,  she  had  de- 
termined it  safest  for  their  success,  not  to  mtmde 
upon  him,  but  to  leave  him  to  make  the  firat  ad- 
vances, or  to  chance,  to  bring  them  together. 
She  suspected  that  he  had  forbidden  the  children 
to  see  her,  but  for  this  she  was  prepared.  Passing 
the  hut,  she  discovered  Dick  m  the  road  beyond, 
and  accosting  him,  learned  that  her  su^cions 
were  correct  Her  father,  on  hearing  of  her 
presence  in  K ,  and  interview  with  her  broth- 


ers, had  manifested  considerable  uneasiness,  and 
peremptorily  forbidden  them  to  see  her  again. 
Placing  the  garments  she  had  brought  in  her 
brother's  hands,  she  expressed  an  ardent  hope  that 
her  father  would  recall  the  prohibition,  and  even 
that  he  would  soon  allow  her  to  see  him  ;  and  re- 
tired. 

But  the  next  day  brought  no  change ;  and  on 
the  following  morning,  having  completed  the  rest 
of  the  garments,  she  again  walked  toward  the 
hut  This  time  she  found  her  fruher  in  the  road, 
harnessing  his  poor  old  horse,  and  was  obliged 
either  to  turn  back,  or  to  pass  him.  She  chose 
the  latter  alternative  ;  and  as  she  came  near,  he 
turned  suspiciously  upon  her,  and  regarded  her 
coldly  and  sternly,  but  without  speaking.  Greatly 
agitated,  Henrietta  extended  her  arms  toward 
him,  and  uttered  the  word  **  father.*' 

Dr.  Gray  turned  away,  and  walked  towards 
his  door. 

**  My  dear  feither!"  said  she,  in  the  most  he- 
seeching  tones,  *<  will  you  not  own  me  7  " 

Dr.  Gray  leaned  against  the  gate,  with  his  back 
toward  her,  apparently  as  much  affected  as  her- 
self. He  shook  as  though  with  an  ague  fit ;  and 
with  a  strong  efibrt  at  last  managed  to  say,  in  a 
broken,  hollow  voice : 

"Go  away!  I  know  yon  not,  and  will  not 
know  you." 

Poor  Henrietta  hung  her  gifts  for  her  outcast 
brothers  upon  the  broken  fence  near  her  wretched 
father,  and  departed  with  a  sad  heart  But  her 
constancy  was  rewarded.  That  afternoon  her 
little  brothers  were  permitted  to  visit  her  again ; 
and  from  that  time  forward  their  intercourse  was 
unmterrupted.  Soon  she  had  all  her  plan*  for 
their  benefit  in  successful  operation.  Her  industry 
and  skill  with  her  needle,  aided,  perhaps,  by 
sympathy,  and  the  little  air  of  romance  which 
surrounded  her,  gave  her  an  abundance  of  em- 
ployment :  her  three  brothera  spent  much  of  each 
day  with  her ;  and  as  she  worked,  she  heard  their 
lessons,  conversed  with  them,  and  gave  them  in- 
struction, so  far  as  she  was  able,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  which  she  deemed  necsasary 
to  their  success  in  life.  Her  little  worksh<9  be- 
came a  school  of  the  most  practical  and  vahiable 
kind. 

Neither  did  Henrietta  foiget  her  father,  or 
cease  her  efibrts  to  ameliorate  his  condition. 
Though  she  held  no  direct  intercourse  with  him, 
through  her  prudently-exerted  influence  he  was 
mduced  to  remove  to  more  comfortable  quartan, 
where  she  managed  to  surround  him  with  most 
of  the  necessaries,  and,  eventually,  to  supply  him 
with  many  of  the  little  comforts  of  life,  to  which, 
latteriy,  he  had  been  a  stranger.  She  even  visited 
his  rooms  in  his  absence,  attended  to  their 
liness,  and  oonferred  upon  them  those  little  | 
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and  finirfimg  touches  which  woman  alone  can 
bestow.  She  also  attended  to  his  wardrobe,  kept 
it  in  repair,  and  added  to  it,  from  time  to  time,  as 
her  own  means  permitted,  and  his  wants  required. 
He,  meanwhile,  though  he  still  refused  to  see  her, 
regarded  her,  not  in  his  superficial  mind  so 
dearly,  but  in  his  innermost  soul,  as  a  ministering 
angels — and  blessed  her. 

Thus  nearly  three  years  passed  away.  During 
this  period  Henrietta  had  heard  several  times  from 
her  aunt  Totten,  and  through  her,  of  the  uneasi- 
ness of  her  good  friends,  the  Blanes.  This  she 
deeply  regretted,  and  would  gladly  have  relieved, 
had  her  own  strong  sense  of  propriety  and  duty 
permitted.  But  to  have  informed  them  of  her 
plans,  would  have  been  to  defeat  them.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  Arthur  BJane  would  have 
consented  to  remain  in  quiet  expectancy  of  a 
wife,  while  she  should  devote  two  or  three  years 
of  her  life  to  the  care  of  her  diasolnte  and  thank- 
len  fiither,  and  to  the  uncertain  task  of  rescuing 
and  reclaiming  her  vagabond  brothers.  Yet  to 
the  mind  of  Henrietta,  when  she  had  once  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  where  they  were,  this  was 
her  fint  duty ;  in  comparison  with  which,  all  else, 
her  own  hopes  and  prospects  in  life,  and  even  the 
temporary  happineos  of  him  she  loved  most  faith- 
fiilly  and  deeply,  sunk  hito  insignificance.  In  the 
rescuing  and  training  of  those  helpless  children, 
there  was  a  great  work  to  be  done  ;  and  to  her  it 
was  clear,  that  it  belonged  to  herself,  their  sister, 
and  the  eldest,  to  do  it ;  and  further,  that  if  she 
ihrunk  from  the  undertaking,  it  never  would  be 
accomplished.  So,  strong  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  rectitude  cf  her  heart  and  her  actions,  she 
kxdLed  back  without  regret,  if  not  always  without 
sofrow,  as  she  thought  of  her  almost  dissipated 
dream  of  life  and  love  with  Arthur  Blane ;  and 
forward,  with  that  cheering  hope  which  the  just 
and  trostful  have  in  heaven. 

At  this  period  Dr.  Gray  was  prostrated  by  a 
sadden  stroke  of  paralysis,  and  Henrietta  hesi- 
tated no  longer.  She  hastened  to  his  bedside,  and 
gave  him  the  watchful  care  and  tender  solicitude 
of  a  daughter.  He  never  recovered  sufficiently  to 
^)eak ;  hot  he  knew  her,  and  his  proud  and  stub- 
bom  heart  was  at  last  softened.  He  expressed 
his  gratitude  by  mute  signs;  and,  pressing  her 
hand  in  his,  expired. 

This  event  released  Henrietta  from  a  necessary 


confinement  to  the  village  of  K .  Her  bro- 
thers were  now  greatly  improved  ;  and,  under  her 
skilful  training,  had  made  respectable  advances  in 
manners,  morals,  and  education.  They  had 
proved  apt  pupils,  with  kind  and  affectionate  na- 
tures ;  and  their  sister's  unwonted  love  and  purity 
had  assimilated  them  much  and  readily  to  herself. 
But  in  case  of  her  own  return,  she  did  not  propose 
to  take  them  to  the  city.  A  country  life  she 
considered  moti  conducive  to  their  happiness, 
virtue,  and  manhood :  and  accordingly  set  about 
providing  them  with  suitable  homes.  Dick  chose 
to  be  a  farmer;  and  William  and  Henry,  now 
grown  into  robust  lads,  selected  mechanical  occu- 
pations.   Aided  by  the  kindness  and  interest  of 

the  most   respectable  citizens  of   K ,  good 

places  were  soon  found,  and  the  boys  were  pro- 
perly bestowed. 

The  death  of  her  father  was  announced  by 
Henrietta  to  her  aunt  Totten  very  soon  after  its 
occurrence;  and  that  hitherto  discreet  lady  at 
once  **  took  the  responsibility  '*  of  consulting  the 
Blanes  as  to  the  future  movements  of  her  niece. 
The  consequence  of  this  unauthorized  proceeding 

was  the  arrival  in  the  village  of  K ,  in  a  very 

few  days,  of  a  barouche,  contaming  the  whole 
Blane  family.  Arthur's  handsome  face,  so  his 
mother  declared,  within  a  week,  had  shed  a  most 
solemn  bevy  of  incipient  wrinkles,  and  shortened 
half  an  inch  ;  and  the  crimson  which  mantled  on 
the  cheek  of  Henrietta,  as  they  met,  did  not,  by 
any  means,  detract  from  the  graces  of  her  meek, 
but  now  blooming  and  mature  beauty. 

A  day  or  two  later,  through  the  agency  of  the 
Blanes,  who  all  at  once  became  active  in  the 

af&irs  of  the  little  village  of  K ,  a  council  was 

held  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trimble's,  at  which  it  was 
decided,  that,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  present  case,  it  was  meet  and  proper  that 
Henrietta  Gray  diould  return  to  Boston  in  no 
other  capacity  than  as  Mrs.  Arthur  Blane.  On 
the  morning  of  their  departure,  accordingly,  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  solemnized. 

The  principal  personages  in  this  little  history, 
we  believe,  are  still  hving.  Henrietta  is  a  happy 
wife,  surrounded  with  an  interesting  family  ;  and 
her  three  brothers,  who  have  learned  so  well  to 
know  the  depth  and  purity  of  a  sister's  love,  are 
respectable  and  thriving  citizens  of  one  of  the 
western  States. 


"iTE  KINDLY  AFFECTIONED  ONE  TO  ANOTHER." 


Lrr  me  ne*er  o'er  a  sunny  brow 
A  single  shade  of  sorrow  cait, 
Ne*er  cause  one  bitter  tear  to  flow, 
Nor  make  one  painAil  feeling  last 


Be  mine  the  happy  task  to  light 
The  dreary  on  their  desert-road. 
To  make  the  cheek  of  sorrow  bright, 
Life's  weary  ones  forget  their  loadr— H. 
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CHRIST   IN  THE   GARDEN. 


BT  ms.  a  Louiu  m.  muji 


Hi  trod  the  gaiden— «ad  and  lone — 
He,  wboee  whole  life  wai  one  of  pain— 
And  in  His  agony  He  prayed 
While  sweat-drops  fell  like  summer  rain. 
Those  drops,  oh,  man !  thy  life-long  tears 
Would  scarce  repay  thy  treachery — 
And  yet  He  pardons,  He  who  died. 
Who  suflbred  to  atone  for  thee  ! 

He  trod  the  garden—those  who  came 
At  His  command,  together  slept, 
Ay,  those  whose  task  it  shouU  have  been 
To  wake  and  weep,  no  vigils  kept ! 
How  sad— how  sad !  to  l!nd  the  few, 
The  chosen  of  His  little  band, 
Slumb'ring  thus  softly,  when  His  words 
ForetoM  the  final  hour  at  hand. 


Tme*  to  the  sleepers'  side  He  drew, 
Eebuking  them  in  gentle  tone ; 
But  heavier  weighed  their  eyelids  down. 
And  still  He  watched  and  prayed  altme. 
An  hour  passed  by — ^He  call'd — again— 
But  no  rebuke  His  words  ezfMressed ; 
"^eep  on,**  in  music  strains  He  said, 
**  Steep  on,  sleep  on,  and  take  your  rest** 

The  time  had  come — the  gaiden  fidr. 
Where  that  meek  sufferer  humbly  pra>'ed. 
Became  the  scene  of  strife  and  bk>od, 
And  basely  there  he  was  betrayed ! 
Oflending  man,  strive,  strive,  with  fkith, 
To  make  atonement  for  thy  guilt, 
For  *t  was  for  thee,  and  thee  alone, 
The  Saviour's  precious  bkx)d  was  quit 
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AN   ADVENTURE   IN    DREAM-LAND. 


BT    OlOROl 


Out  fife  IB  not  wltolly  made  up  of  the  time  while 
we  ire  awake.  Perhaps  we  actually  live  tm  much 
while  asleep  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  we  often 
dream  over  hoursi  and  sometimes  days  and  weeks 
in  a  few  moments.  But  of  all  that  part  of  our  ex- 
igence we  are  very  ijjrnorant.  What  wonderful, 
interesting,  or  appalling  adventures  we  pass 
through  in  the  dead  watches  of  the  night,  is  known 
only  in  those  profound  recesses  of  the  soul  which 
lie  beyond  the  ken  of  consciousness,  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  memory.  We  can  bring  away  from  the 
land  of  dreams  but  fragmentary  recollections  of 
strange  adventures  that  probably  happened  to  us 
jmt  as  we  were  repassing  the  boundary  between 
it  and  the  dull  world  of  wakefulness. 

Tet,  these  are  sufficent  to  show,  that  however 
diequered  oar  ordinary  life  may  be,  it  is  quite 
tame  and  devoid  of  incident  in  comparison  with 
that  which  lies  beyond  the  curtain  of  sleep ;  and 
to  lead  speculative  people,  among  whom  I  must 
daas  myself,  to  delight  in  making  researches  in 
tb»  department  of  investigation  ;  and  in  treasur- 
ing and  communicating  all  the  knowledge  which 
may  be  acquired  in  relation  thereto.  Conversing 
the  other  evening  at  my  chambers,  with  my  friend 
Q,  who  has  in  this  repect,  a  taste  similar  to  my 
own,  he  related  an  incident  that  he  recollected  as 
having  occurred  to  him  while  asleep,  a  few 
nights  previous,  which  I  thought  so  remarkable, 
that  I  persuaded  him  to  put  it  on  paper  for  my  es- 
I>ecial  gratification.  It  has  since  interested  me  so 
much  in  the  reading  of  it,  that  I  have  obtained  his 
permisBion  to  present  it  to  the  readers  of  your 
maganne,  among  whom  there  must  be  many  as 
enrioos  in  such  matters  as  we  are. 

After  our  conversation,  I  received  from  him 
aext  day  the  following  letter: — 

Mt  Dear  Friend  : 

"  Jubet  me  renovare 
idtrem " ;  for  certainly,  I  was  never  more  un- 
pleasantly agitated  by  a  dream  in  my  life  ;  but 
then,  in  one  respect,  there  is  a  pleasure  in  look- 
ing back,  and  thinking  *  how  lucky,  it  was  all  a 
dream  I '  I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  every  par- 
ticular as  it  actually  seemed  to  me  at  the  time. 
You  remember  that  on  that  evening  I  told  you 


I  had  been  over  to  call  on  my  friend  W ,  in 

Brooklyn.  We  had  had  a  long  conversation  on 
German  metaphysics,  which,  you  know,  ii  his 
hobby ;  and  finally,  on  the  peculiar  fancy  of  the 
Germans  in  their  tales  and  stories,  in  which  we 
were  naturally  led  to  mention  Hoffman.  Then 
we  spoke  of  real  life  having  much  the  same  pro- 
portion of  singular  incident  all  the  world  over;  and 
he  instanced  among  many  other  curious  facts,  the 
shocking  death  of  Dr.  W.,  from  the  bite  of  a 
rattlesnake,  which  occurred  in  the  city  a  few 
weeks  ago,  as  an  example  how  full  of  strange 
mystery  was,  at  all  times,  the  actual  worid  aroimd 
us. 

After  leaving  him,  I  had  a  long  walk  to  the 
South  Ferry,  and  on  this  side,  up  Broadway  to  the 
street  where  I  reside.  There  was  a  bright  moon- 
light ;  and  the  clear  calmnen  of  the  night  dispos- 
ed me  to  meditation.  I  enjoyed  it  so  much  that 
I  remember  nothing  I  thought  of  after  bidding 

W *s  charming  wife  good  night,  but  that  she 

and  her  husband  appeared  to  love  each  other  very 
much,  and  how  singular  it  was  that  I  should  be 
in  Brooklyn  m  the  evening,  after  having  been 
round  the  Croton  Reservoir  (my  daily  walk  for 
exercise)  in  the  morning,  and  congratulating  my- 
self on  my  excellent  health  and  constitution — until 
I  found  myself  in  my  chamber ;  when,  it  being 
by  that  time  very  late,  I  distinctly  recollect  that  I 
only  thought  of  getting  to  bed  as  soon  as  possible, 
which  I  did,  and  then,  as  they  say  in  New  Eng- 
land, "  the  next  thing  I  knew,  I  knew  nothing." 

I  awoke,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  about  midnight ; 
at  first,  in  a  half  sleeping  state,  but  presently,  as 
you  may  conceive  when  I  shall  relate  the  circum- 
stances, very  wide  awake  indeed.  I  was  in  a 
large  room,  which  I  recognized  as  my  own ; 
though  now  I  cannot  remember  to  have  ever  seen 
it  before,  except  that  towards  the  close  of  my 
dream,  it  bore  some  faint  resemblance  to  the  old 
parlor  on  whose  floor  I  used  to  build  book-houses, 
as  long  ago  as  my  memory  will  reach.  My  bed 
was  (as  it  is  not  actually,  but  as  it  then  seemed  to 
me,)  just  where  it  should  be— in  one  corner  of  the 
room  ;  and  midway  the  wall  of  the  room,  follow- 
ing the  line  of  the  head -board  of  the  bedstead,  was 
the  grate,  also  in   its  proper  place,  though   in 
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reality  very  differently  situated.  Tbe  fire  was  not 
quite  gone  out,  but  just  made  a  faint  glow  on  the 
ceiling.  I  went  through  all  the  changes  one 
sometimes  experiences  in  waking,  in  bringing  the 
familiar  apartment  and  furniture  to  their  proper 
bearings. 

Then  it  was,  when  this  was  passed,  that  I  be- 
gan to  grow  conscious  of  the  horror  of  my  situa- 
tion. What  could  have  tempted  me  to  be  so  fool- 
ish,— I,  that  pride  myself  on  my  sense  and  pru- 
dence 7  The  Kentuckian,  who  had  brought  it  with 
him  to  the  hotel,  (for  this  was  a  hotel,)  had  urged 
me  against  the  thing.  Indeed,  the  whole  house 
had  been  in  commotion  all  the  evening,  on  account 
of  my  rashness ;  but  I,  for  no  motive  but  to  gra» 
tify  my  vanity,  aud  keep  up  the  appearance  of 
^nowing  what  I  really  did  not,  had  persisted  in 
placing  myself  m  this  dreadful  predicament  Had 
it  been  to  sleep  in  a  haunted  chamber,  like  a  bold 
young  knight  in  an  old  novel,  I  could  have  par- 
doned myself.  But  now — what  would  my  friends 
think  of  me  after  I  was  gone?  aud  such  a  dread- 
ful death ! 

For  there,  in  the  farthest  comer  of  the  room,  (I 
could  not  see,  for  it  was  too  dark  ;  and  the  table 
was  in  the  way,)  lay  that  most  hideous  reptile. 
How  the  Kentuckian  leered  at  me,  when  he  call- 
ed it  a  young  boa  constrictor !  My  heart  sunk 
as  I  thought  of  his  face,  apparently  so  honest,  but 
so  full  of  cruel  cunning !  O  that  I  had  yielded  to 
the  pathetic  entreaties  of  the  old  landlord  and  his 
family  !  But  no ;  because  they  all  looked  up  to 
me  as  a  man  of  learning,  I  had  insisted  that  the 
reptile  was  a  mere  coluber;  neither  a  boa  nor  a 
rattlesnake  ;  and  out  of  bravado  had  caused  it  to 
be  laid  in  the  corner  of  my  room. 

Now,  in  the  still  midnight,  suddenly  it  came  to 
me  what  it  was.  Yes ;  T ,  who  knows  al- 
most as  much  as  Agassis,  had  told  me  of  such  a 
creature  as  we  were  walking  hCrom  the  Washing- 
ton Parade  Ground ;  it  was  a  huge  rattlesnake 
without  any  ratthst  and  with  a  diabolical  itUelU- 
gence  ;  and  it  was  known  to  exist  in  the  great 
Dismal  Swamp,  and  its  name  in  the  books  was 
'  Stbilla.*  It  shows  how  intensely  I  was  excited, 
as  I  gradually  became  conscious  of  this  awful 
state  of  things,  that  I  reasoned  with  myself  on  the 
derivation  of  this  name ;  whether  it  were  an  al- 
lusion to  the  supernatural  gifts  of  the  ancient 
SybiU,  or  was  taken  simply  from  sibilo,  to  hiss, 
and  concluded  that  it  was  from  both. 

But  what  was  to  be  dbne  ?  There  had  been  a 
fire  in  the  grate,  not  even  yet  gone  out,  sufficient 
to  warm  the  creature  to  life ;  and  with  such  a 
fellow,  (eight  or  ten  feet  long,)  walking  about  the 
room,  I  could  not  hope  to  escape.  Any  moment  he 
might  come  and  stretch  his  head  up  over  the  bed 
and  breathe  on  me.  Perhaps,  however,  the  fire 
had  not  yet  wholly  brought  him  out  of  his  torpor, 


and  I  might  yet  kill  hioL    It  was  clear  that  this 
was  my  only  course. 

Luckily,  I  have  a  stout  stafiT  of  black-thom, 
fromRodyn  in  Scotland,  given  me  by  an  esteemed 
friend,  which  it  is  my  custom,  when  travelling,  to 
place  within  reach  near  the  head  of  my  bed.  I 
felt  for  it  now ;  and  yon  may  imagine  how  hear- 
tily I  clutched  it  But  to  use  it  as  I  designed,  I 
must  rise  and  light  my  lamp.  Here  was  a  ne- 
cessity that  required  all  my  resolution.  A  long 
while  did  I  lie  and  resolve  and  resolve  again  be- 
fore I  could  compel  myself  to  step  with  my  bare 
feet  upon  the  dark  floor,  where,  for  aught  I  knew 
the  first  thing  I  should  touch  might  be  the  clam- 
my body  of  the  venomous  serpent  Slowly,  stilly, 
(dr  at  the  least  noise  I  listened  for  his  diding  mo- 
tion, did  I  place  one  foot  after  another  on  the  c(^d 
carpet ;  and,  as  I  did  so,  I  remember  thinking 
that  all  the  agonizing  moments  I  had  ever  expe- 
rienced, or  road  of,  were  nothing  to  this.  I  lite- 
rally shook  so,  with  apprehension,  that  I  was 
hardly  able  to  sustain  myself. 

The  first  match  went  out  in  my  tremnlous 
hands,  encumbered  with  my  blackthorn  (for  you 
may  be  sure  I  would  not  let  go  that) ;  I  had 
therefore  to  endure  the  prolonged  horror  of  lighting 
another,  and  fancying  that  the  sudden  flame  of 
the  first  must  have  awakened  the  object  of  my 
dread.  At  length,  however,  the  lamp  was  lighted, 
and  I  availed  myself  of  its  first  faint  beam  to  peer 
into  the  horrible  comer.  There  it  lay ;  that  was 
one  relief.  But  it  had  changed  its  pomtion^ 
which  proved  that  it  had  partially,  if  not  wholly, 
awakened.  Now  could  I  only  go  soilly  without 
disturbing  it,  my  plan  was  accomplished. 

I  trimmed  the  lamp  to  make  it  bum  brightly, 
though  as  I  did  so  I  became  aware  that  it  was 
growing  daylight  without  doors,  for  I  could  see 
the  pleasant  foliage  of  green  trees  through  the 
windows.  Then,  grasping  my  stick  firmly  with 
both  hands,  I  held  it  over  my  left  shoulder,  pre. 
paring  to  put  all  my  strength  into  one  grand  blow 
at  the  monster's  head,  and  cautiously  advanced 
towards  him. 

He  had  not  moved  from  his  first  position,  whidi 
was  stretched  out 
nearly  in  a  line, 
with  one  small  coil 
near  the  tail,  and  the  head  towards  me;  bat 
conceive  my  honor  when  I  saw 
that  the  shape  of  his  head  had 
changed,  it  having  flattened  out 
as  large  as  a  man*s  hand,  the 
mouth  portion  being  the  widest ; 
and,  most  frightf\il  to  behold,  in 
the  back  part  of  his  head  were 
two  oblong  eyes,  the  most  extraor- 
dinary that  can  be  imagined,  and  whose  expres. 
sions  made  my  very  heart  quail  within  me :  for 
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they  seemed  to  look  into  my  inmost  sonl,  and  that 
with  such  a  fell,  relentless  pur-  ^X' 

pofo,  and  such   a  triumphant         >^  j 

mafice,  that  I  thought  to  my-     >X         ^^^ 
selA  *  It  is   a  demon :  I 
looking  out  of  those  eyes  tho 
soul  of  a  fell  spirit  of  darkness 
whichever  way  I  turned,  their  I  j 

gaxe  still  followed  me,  and  with  ^^S^V^ 
inch  quickness  that  I  could  never  perceive  the 
movement    When  I  crossed  and  ^X 

recrosed  the  room,  they  would       ^     ,  y 
change  with  the  speed  of  thought   /         ^/ 
to  rait  every  angle,  always  retain-  Ia    r\  \ 
ing  the    same   fierce,  malignant  )%)  ^/ 
meaning. 

All  this  while  no  other  part 
the  fearful  reptile  stirred  an  atom  ; 
ao  that  at  last  I  began  to  think  *  this  must  be  my 
nervousness ;  had  it  been  awake,  it  would  surely 
before  this  have  made  the  dreaded  leap;  it  is 
only  in  appearance  that  the  eyes  follow  me, 
like  those  in  portraits  which  look  directly  at  one 
m  every  point  of  view.'  Accordingly  I  bore  my- 
self up  with  a  mighty  effi>rt,  till  I  had  got  near 
enough  to  strike  the  blow  that  was  to  save  me. 
Then,  as  I  bent  myself  upward  to 
pot  forth  all  my  strength,  I  re- 
ceived a  look  BO  intensely  devilish 
and  poisonous,  so  unearthly  and  so 
Ion  of  appalling  wildness,  that  I 
could  withstand  no  longer;  the 
blow  fell  powerless,  six  inches 
wide  of  its  mark ;  the  stick  drop- 
ped from  my  hands  and  rattled  over  the  fioor,  and 
I  reeled  backward  screaming,  or  rather  endeavor- 
ing to  scream,  for  I  was  so  faint  that  my  voice,  hi 
spHf^  of  my  roont  agonized  efforts,  came  forth  aa 
thin  as  an  hifant*s. 

It  was  some  tune  before  I  could  command  my- 
self sofKciently  to  steal  a  glance  at  the  awftil 
monster;  when  I  did,  I  saw 
that  he  had  again  changed  his 
position,  and  was  now  coiled 
into  a  ring.  This  quite  capped 
the  climax  of  my  horror ;  be- 
fore, I  had  all  along  a  secret 
hope  that  my  fears  might  have 
misled  me  to  exaggerate  my 
<Unger,  and  that  the  creature  might,  after  all,  be 
<^  torpidly  sleeping,  and  his  original  position 
Ranged  by  accident ;  but  here  was  absolute  life — 
here  was  the  portentous  coil  that  always  precedes 
the  fatal  spring  !— — 

I  sunk  back,  utteriy  exhausted,  mto  a  chair, 
as^dosed  my  eyes,  awaiting  my  mevitable  death- 
stroke  with  a  kind  of  numb  resolution.  But 
nothing  came ;  and  presently,  I  know  not  how,  I 
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became  aware  that  there  was  no  snake  hi  the 
room, — but,  hoxeoe  of  Hoaaoas!  a  beaotifiil 
young  lady,  somewhat  resembling  the  wife  of  n^ 

friend  W ,  dancing  around  me  in  flowing 

robes,  with  graceful  gestures  and  a  blithe  counte- 
nance, yet  with  the  same  diabolical  eyes  which 
had  so  affiigfated  me  before,  and  from  which  I 
now  found  it  impossible  to  withdraw  my  gaze.  I 
remembered  the  old  stories  I  had  read  of  persons 
who  had  been  under  the  fascination  of  snakes, 
how  they  heard  sweet  mumc  and  saw  delightful 
forms  ;  and  one  moment  concluded  myself  to  be 
a  doomed  victim.  But  then,  on  reflection,  I  knew 
by  the  triumphant  and  hellish  malice  of  those 
eyes,  that  this  could  be  no  other  than  a  dreadful 
devil,  this  Stbilla,  who  was  sent  there  by  Dr. 

W (not  the  one  who  died  by  the  rattlesnake, 

but  another)  to  lure  mo  to  danmation  by  flatter- 
ing me  to  be  untrue  m  my  heart  to  the  Ijtdy  that 
loves  me.  And  when  I  thought  of  this,  my  heart 
grew  very  courageous,  for  I  knew  that  all  the 
powers  of  darkness  could  never  prevail  against 
truth  and  innocence ;  therefore  I  could  look,  with 
a  groat  efibrt,  directly  against  the  burning  fierce- 
ness of  those  eyes,  because  the  image  of  her  who 
is  dearer  to  me  than  life  was  before  my  fancy, 
and  I  knew  that  Beelzebub  himself  could  not 
change  the  heart  Moreover,  I  was  not  content 
with  this,  but  I  now  had  some  hope,  and  was 
determmed  to  conquer.  Accordingly,  when  the 
artful  fiendish  vision  knelt  before  me  with  clasped 
hands  and  winning  airs,  yet  with  those  eye*  that 
the  effort  to  seem  loving  made  ten  times  fiercer ; 
and  when  she  drew  her  face  close  to  mine,  and  I 
heard  the  low  nbilation  that  was  meant  to  coun- 
terfeit the  whisper  of  affection,  I  sprang  from 
her  m  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  and  spumed  her  with 
my  foot,  in  the  superhuman  strength  mspired  by 
a  complication  of  all  fearful  passions,  terror, 
hatred,  pity,  (for  I  could  not  choose  but  pity  so 
beautiful  a  creature,)  resolution,  despair — all  that 
makes  tumultuous  unutterable  agony.  I  trampled 
with  all  my  strength  upon  her  prostrate  form,  for 
I  felt  that  I  must ;  and  O,  with  what  joy  did  I 
feel  in  an  instant  that  I  was  trampling  thus,  not 
the  sweet  shape  of  a  delicate  woman,  but  the 
hard,  round  body  of  the  infernal  snake !  I  re- 
doubled my  energy;  the  reptile  was  dying;  I 
shouted  and  leaped  again  and  again  upon  the 
body,  until  I  found — that  I  was  in  danger  of  kick- 
ing off  the  round  foot-piece  of  my  bedstead,  and 
alarming  the  inhabitants  of  my  boarding-house 
with  my  unearthly  noises.  Then  for  tiie  first 
time  I  perceived  with  joy  that  I  had  been  dream- 
ing. 

The  incidents  and  imagery  of  the  dream  had 

obviously  been  supplied  by  the  occurrences  of  the 

previous  evening;  but  where  the  deep  emotion 
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came  from,  which)  it  may  be,  saved  me  from 
dying  in  my  deep,  and  whether  or  not  there  is 
any  lady  in  existence  whose  afiections  could 
nerve  your  friend's  reeolutiop  against  the  worrt 


apparitions  of  darkness  and  incfigestion,  yoa  will 
not,  I  am  sure,  deem  it  polite  to  hold  him  to  a 
confession. 

Toon  tnily»  Q. 


I    ViT   -r  -r         T         -  V   ♦ 

13n3«  I  «!?1  13^3'  Kin 

n^nna  rnhsri 

t'lnwia'ia'i^^'hirj 

«iiDn  Dbia»i  nirT*  aiB-'«a 


APSALM    OF    PRAISE. 

■T     OALBB     LTON     OF     LTOMiDALS. 


Mjlke  Muiic  to  the  Lord,  ye  kndt, 

Serve  him  wHh  gladnea  and  lioging, 

Know  ye  that  the  Lord  is  God, 

He  aknie  hath  ghren  us  being. 

Wo  are  his  people,  the  sheep  of  hit  pattun^ 

Enter  his  gates  with  thantngiving^ 

Enter  his  courts  with  praise. 

Be  thankfUI— bleas  His  name ; 

The  Lord  Is  good— his  mercy  eternal, 

And  his  truth  lastetb  to  all  genetaUons. 
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STRAGGLING    EXTRACTS, 
iFrom  a  journal  kept  fn  ^^ft^erUnll. 

BY  MlflB  CATHKRINB    M.  ■BDOWIOK. 


Mo?rDAT  inonim|r,  June  lit,  1840.  We  left  L&a- 
nnAo  this  fnorning,  and  ascending  the  high  bill  on 
the  route  to  Berne  by  voiturier's  pace,  we  had 
time  for  many  a  loyiug,  lingering  look  at  Lake 
Leman,  oo  longer  the  "  clear,  placid  Leman  "  of 
oar  dreaaw,  of  poetry,  of  RousBeau  and  Byron  ; 
bat  eorklied  with  the  best  realities  of  life.  The 
fnendAip  of  the  wise  and  good  has  made  its  bor- 
dtfiB  a  borne  to  ns — ^has  consecrated  it,  so  that  it 
m  no  kmger  strange  and  foreign,  but  a  part  of  the 
"  holy  land  "  of  the  heart ;  where  that  Temple 
rtaads  which  binds  what  is  most  precious  on  earth 
to  that  which  is  most  ardently  hoped  for  in  heaven. 
A  farewell  seemed  sent  back  to  ns  from  the  loyely 
water.     Shall  I  ever  forget  these  last  looks  of  the 


Lake  ?  the  rocks  of  Melllerie  ?  the  Pain  de  Sucre? 
the  Dent  du  Midi  7  I  went  within  the  walls  of 
the  cemetery  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  to  visit 
John  Kemble's  grave.  A  gentleman  was  stand- 
ing beside  it  In  my  haste,  (the  carriage  was 
awaiting  me,)  I  did  not  at  first  notice  him.  As  I 
turned  to  plnck  a  leaf  from  the  cedar  which  over- 
hung the  spot,  my  eye  met  his  ;  and  with  unusual 
frankness,  (he  was  obviously  an  Englishman,)  he 
said,  courteously  touching  his  hat :  "  We  owe 
this  homage  to  our  countryman,  and  I  am  glad  to 
see  it  rendered." 

"  The  name  is  a  great  one,"  I  replied,  withont 
thinking  it  necessary  to  vitiate  my  homage  in  his 
eyes,  by  saying  that  I  was  an  American  7  or  to 
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tell  him  that  the  Eemble  name  had  a  more  po- 
tent charm  for  me  than  that  with  which  genius 
had  prodigally  endowed  it.* 

When  I  returned  to  the  carriage,  my  compani- 
ons eagerly  aaked  me  if  I  had  observed  the  gentle- 
man, who  from  the  distance  at  which  they  had 
seen  him,  strack  them  as  having  an  air  of  un- 
usual elegance.—"  Yes,  I  had  observed  and  spo- 
ken with  him." 

•  •<***••,  ^]io  never  fails  to  express  her 
thorough  prejudice,  then  said: — <'He  is  not  an 
EnglUkmaru" 

*f  Yes,  he  is  English,  and  a  military  man." 

'<  Ah !  then  he  has  been  over  the  world,  and 
perhaps  in  America,  and  learned  something  of 
manners  and  humanities !  " 

"  With  the  latter,"  I  said,  "  I  fancied  heaven 
had  endowed  him,  for  he  had  a  very  charming 
face." 

Both  »*««»  and  »»»»  wished  they  had 
gone  with  me  ;  a  charming  human  countenance 
would  be  a  pleasant  variety  from  the  only  face 
they  had  seen  to  admire  for  a  long  while — ^the  face 
of  the  country. 

At  the  little  village  where  we  stopped  to  lunch, 
we  went  to  the  parish  church  to  see  Queen 
Bertha's  tomb,  and  her  worm-eaten  saddle. 

Her  remains  were  found  in  a  subterranean  part 
of  the  same  church,  and  re -interred  with  an  in- 
scription, setting  forth  this  Buigundian  lady  as  an 
endower  of  monasteries,  a  constructor  of  roads, 
and  a  protector  of  the  poor.  She  was  a  princess 
comme  Hyena  pen  at  present,  in  more  than  the 
doing  of  these  magnificent  acts,  as  appears  from 
her  saddle,  on  which  she  rode  astride,  with  her 
bust  above  an  iron  ring  that  encircled  her ;  and 
she  spun  as  she  rode—"  not  like  you  romantic 
girls,"  as  I  said  to  my  companions,  **  warp  and 
woof  of  pootry  and  romance,  but  veritable  thread 
of  flax!" 

FRITBUIIO. 

Glad  were  we  again  to  hail  the  picturesque  gate 
of  this  old  town.  We  left  the  carriage  and  walk- 
ed in.  The  bourgeoisie  were  sitting  around  the 
old  linden  tree  ;  a  still  strong  and  fresh  memorial 
of  enthusiastic  patriotism.  After  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Morat, 

*  Moral  and  Marathon,  twin  names  shall  stand,*' 

where  a  few  Swiss  gained  a  brilliant  victory 
over  a  large  Burgundian  force,  a  young  soldier  of 
Froyburg,  one  of  the  "  unbought  champions,"  left 
the  patriot  victors,  and  with  a  branch  of  a  linden- 

*  CampbeO  aajs,  in  his  Taledlctoiy  address  to  John 
KemUe:— 

His  was  the  speD  o*er  hearts. 
Which  only  acting  lends ; 
The  youngest  of  the  sister  arts. 
Where  all  their  be&oty  blends. 


troe  in  his  hand,  he  ran  all  the  way  to  his  native 
city,  which  he  entered,  crying,  "  Victory !  "  and 
sunk  down  dead  from  ei&austion.  Hie  linden- 
branch  was  planted  on  the  spot  The  tree  flour- 
ished ;  and  now  there  ^  are  tongues  in  its  maMnre 
trunk  and  luxuriant  branches,  which  are  teaderiy 
su]>ported  on  a  species  of  scaffolding. 

We  rose  early,  and  wei^  on  to  the  terrace  of  the 
Zeringer  Hoff,  which  Uapgs  over  the  deep  abyss, 
worn  by  the  Sarlne ;  fnu]|,here  yon  see  the  beau- 
tiful suspension-bridge,  ]Q(^ch  spans  the  gulf  aome 
hundreds  of  feet  abova,.t^  Sarine's  bed,  and  the 
little  thread  of  a  foot-brj^f^^^'S^®''  "P  "*  ^^  S^^^^ 
It  looked  so  very  wiry  ^i^  .sharp  in  the  misty  dis- 
tance, so  famtly  traced  on^  the  sky,  that  a  faith fol 
follower  of  the  Prophet  n^ht  have  taken  it  for  a 
vision  of  that  bridge  whi(^  carries  few  safe  over. 
The  great  tower  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  towers 
on  tlie  declivities  of  the  hiJIs,  look  as  they  did  in 
the  dreary  days  of  last  autumn ;  but  now  it  is 
summer,  and  there  is  beauty  and  gladness  every- 
where ;  in  the  little  gardens  niched  on  the  hill- 
side ;  in  the  laburnums  and  ^oses  almost  dipping  in 
the  water :  they  are  smiles  of  immortal  youth 
about  images  of  age  and  decay*  As  we  re-enter- 
ed the  hotel,  I  met  the  stiaqger  of  the  cemetery. 
My  companions  passed  on ;  ^but  I  took  the  privi- 
lege of  my  age,  and  in  reply^  {o  a  courteous  recog- 
nition, spoke  to  him  of  our  mutual  experience 
during  the  past  day's  travel, ,  ^e,  too,  had  stopped 
to  see  Queeu  Bertha's  riding. equipment ;  that  be- 
ing one  of  the  regular  way -side  lions.  He  q>oke  of 
the  spindle  ;  he  liked  that  symbol  of  her  sex's  des- 
tiny. It  might  be  well  for  princesses  to  enlarge 
their  horizon ;  it  might  even  be  necessary ;  but 
for  women  in  private  life,  he  liked  a  literal  adhe- 
rence to  the  domestic  life  for  which  the^  were 
made. 

**  If  they  were  made  for  that  alone,"  I  vontnred 
to  say. 

"  Pertiaps,"  he  said  "  yon  would  admit  apostolic 
authority ;  and  St  Paul,  I  believe,  is  of  my  opini- 
on. 

"  There  is  a  wide  scope  in  St.  Paul's  writing*;,'' 
I  replied,  "  and  I  thought  he  was  of,  too  generous 
a  spirit  to  hold  all  women  within  one  narrow  |.^n 
of  household  duties.'*  , 

A  second  summons  to  breakfast,  broke  oflT  the 
speculation  upon  which  we  had  rather  awkwardly 
fallen.  When  I  reported  it  to  my  companions, 
*****  said,  it  was  just  like  an  Engliishman— 
if  he  spoke  at  all,  to  say  something  disagreeable — 
no  wonder  that  Madame  de  St&el  said  an  Elng- 
lishman  had  two  left  hands ; — ^who  but  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  would  have  pounced  upon  such  a  topic  to 
a  party  of  ladies? 

Tho  road  from  Freyburg  to  Bemo  lies  through 
a  country  much  like  the  richest  and  most  beautiful 
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puts  of  our  own  Berkshire— Berkahire  with- 
oat  the  Alps — Hamlet,  the  character  of  Hamlet 
omitted.  The  bills,  even,  have  a  loftier  station 
than  ours ;  and  instead  of  our  shabby  fences, 
whereTer  there  are  divisions  there  are  hedges. 

Their  cottages  are  the  prettiest  of  all  rural 
architecture,  with  their  projecting  rood  and  gal- 
leries.    Their  farming  utensils,  ladders,  rakes,  etc., 
hanging  under  their  shadow  ;  the  neat  piles  of 
wood  hosbanded  under  the  same  shelter ;  and  the 
bee-hives  close  under  the  windows — a  fitting  em- 
blem of  this  intelligent  and  producing  people.   The 
rosy,  stout  Bernese  dames,  and  their  chubby  chil- 
dren, both  in  their  prettiest  of  all  costumes,  give 
to  the  landscape  a  living  beauty.    The  cheerAil 
rural  life  here  is  a  contrast  to  Italy,  where  there 
teems  to  be  no  rural  habilancy.    There,  for  the 
roost  part,  the  dwellings  of  the  working-people  are 
crowded   into    narrow,  stifling    lanes;    the  few 
itragglmg  habitations  in  tho  open  country  look 
like  jaib  with  their  iron  crois^es.    In  the  canton 
of  Benie,  I  am  often  reminded  of  my  own  coun- 
try ; — if  not  an  equality  of  condition,  there  are  no 
eontrasts — ^no  frightful  distances  between  man  and 
man.    There  is  a  general  division  of  comfort — 
no  grand  seigneurs — no  beggars.    The  cultivation 
and  products,  too,  remmd  me  of   home.  .  The 
graaes,  the  beautiful  turf,  the  apples,  cherries, 
wiUows,  limes,  (the  finest  I  have  ever  seen,)  and 
the  elms.    The  gardens  resemble  our  gardens  at 
this  season — the  same  dominance  of  utility  and 
■man  tribnte  to  beauty — a  narrow  hem  of  peonies, 
seringas,  moss-pinks  and  yellow-lilies,  round  ample 
beds  of  lettuces,  beets,  etc. 


We  entered  Berne  at  nool)  on  market  day^ 
which  occurs  every  Tuesday,  and  the  concourse 
ii  greatest  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  the  month  ;  so 
we  are  fortunate  in  our  day.    The  streets  are 
crowded;  the   people  are  setting  and  bartering 
every  species  of  movable  property,  from  fat  cattle, 
bones,  etc,  to  light  domestic  manufactures,  which 
the  women  carry  about ;  some 'on  wooden  frames, 
while  othen  have  tapes,  cords  and  chains  tucked 
into  their  apron.string8.    Ther^  is  a  sprinUing  of 
fre^,  pretty  little  peasant  girls, 'with  natural  flow- 
en,  curiously  woven  together,  fbt  sale.    We  jostled 
oar  way  through  the  crowded  streets ;  heeding 
everything,  bnt  quite  nnheediM  ourselves:  not 
qnite;  for  again  we  met  the' English  traveller, 
and  exchanged  salutations.    The  peasants  are  bet- 
ter dressed  than  I  have  ever  se^  any  rural  popu- 
latioD.    Their  clothes  are  of  strong  materials  and 
•adoring  ooiors ;  and  the  white  chemise-sleeves 
ind  waist,  purely  white,  give  to  the  whole  ap- 
pearance the  paramopnt  char^  of  cleanliness. 
We  are  at  the  Faucon,  excelling  among  the  exoel- 
inns.    My  English  friend  (friend !  but 
acquamtance  ripens  apace  in  these  foreign  lands,) 


sat  next  to  me  ;  and  on  *  *  *  *  *  nying,  that  of 
all  working  women  in  the  world,  she  would  rather 
be  a  Bernese  peasant,  he  said  to  me  in  a  low 
voice,  that  the  fly-cap  would  not  be  unbecoming 
to  the  young  lady,  with  her  light  form  and  spirit- 
ual eye ;  but  he  thought  it  a  grotesque  appendage  < 
to  fat  qld  women,  or  solid  young  matrons : — they 
certainly  are  a  most  unaerial  people.  i 

TUUN. 

Here  we  are  at  the  Bellevue — an  inn  in  the 
midst  of  a  garden  tastefully  laid  out,  and  embel- 
lished with  flowering  shrubs.  The  river  Aar  is 
running  away  below  ns  as  if  the  Lake  of  Than, 
of  which  it  is  the  outlet,  had  been  its  prison. 
The  little  town  of  Thun  is  on  our  right,  with 
chatean,  church,  and  towers  crowning  the  hill  it 
covers ;  behind  ns  is  a  precipitous  green  hill  with 
a  walk  half  way  up  to  heaven,  where  a  snmmer- 
honse  is  pitched  to  look  out  over  this  beautiful 
scenery,  which  seems  like  some  exquisite  picture 
become,  by  miracle,  a  reality.  There  is  the  lake, 
stretching  for  fifteen  miles  at  the  feet  of  these 
giant  hills;  and  for  mountains,  the  Stockhom* 
the  Neisen,  and  the  Blumlis,  whose  eternal  snows, 
cut  into  sharp  angles,  give  the  most  startling 
efiTects  of  light  and  shadow — their  existence  here 
is  blessing  enough. 

It  is  strange  to  see  summer  and  winter  side  by 
side — inflexible  wmter,  with  the  richest  blossoming 
of  summer.  Man  seems  to  live  contentedly  here 
on  the  patrimony  God  has  given  him — there  is  no 
commerce,  no  manufactures.  The  parent  divides 
his  agricultural  property  equally  among  his  chil- 
dren ;  and  from  the  very  comfortable  aspect  of 
their  homes,  there  would  seem  to  be  enough  for 
their  moderate  wants.  The  valleys  are  thksk  set 
with  oom,  and  the  uplands  devoted  to  pasturage. 
The  wood-lands  belong  to  the  oomnrane,  and  the 
division  is  made  by  proper  officers.  The  warmest 
slopes  are  covered  with  vines ;  and  wnie  is  so 
cheap,  that  each  person  has  a  bottle  at  dinner 
without  an  extra  diarge. 

LAUTimimvif  ifiif  • 
As  we  came  hito  the  little  green  steamer  that 
was  to  carry  ns  over  the  lake  this  mommg,  I 
agafai  met  our  English  traveller ;  and  we  shook 
hands  as  if  we  were  old  friends.  He  did  not  see 
fit  to  communicate  his  name,  but  he  had  ascer- 
tained ours  on  the  register  of  the  Faucon,  and  he 
soon  began  talking  of  New-York,  whore  he  had 

once  been,  and  of  Dr.  H *s  and  Mr.  H *s 

families,  whose  hospitable  doors  are  always  open 
to  foreigners  of  any  pretension.  Even  ♦♦»»», 
with  her  cherished  aversion  to  all  Englishmen, 
admits  that  he  is  very  pleasing— or,  as  sho  words 
it,  very  un-English.  Ue  has  a  shade  of  sadness 
over  his  fine  face,  that  only  passes  for  a  moment 
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when  he  is  in  very  animated  conversatioD.  It  is 
thrown  there,  I  feel  sure,  from  some  settled  sor- 
row. I  told  him  he  had  lost  a  g^eat  deal  by  not 
arriving  earlier  at  Than.  He  said,  civilly,  that 
he  was  aware  he  was  a  loser,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
lost  our  society  ;  but  as  to  Thuu,  he  was  familiar 
with  it — he  had  passed  the  happiest  day»  of  his 
life  there,  and  he  did  not  care  to  go  there  again. 
•*  And  there,"  he  added,  as  we  were  passing  a 
lovely  villa  which  had  once  been  a  convent  of  the 
Chartreux, "  there  I  lived  one  beautiful  summer." 
Some  painful  recollection  smote  him — ^he  turned 
suddenly  from  me  and  paced  up  and  down  the 
deck :  and  then,  as  if  determined  to  master  his 
sensations,  he  returned  to  my  side,  and  directed 
my  eye  to  the  cascades  leaping  down  the  preci- 
pices, and  then  the  beetling  rock  over  the  cave 
of  St.  Beatus,  which  he  said  he  had  once  visited. 
"  We  penetrated  several  hundred  feet,"  he  said, 
"  and  found  some  relics  of  human  babitancy,  bat 
no  traces  of  the  dragon  whom  the  saint  is  said  to 
have  ejected  from  his  holy  habitation.  I  wonder 
if  it  is  only  by  living  the  life  of  a  hennit  that  one 
can  master  a  dragon  7 "  He  s|K)ke  in  a  tone  so 
deep  and  expressive,  that  I  involuntarily  hioked 
at  him  as  if  he  were  betraying  a  monomania. 

I  think  he  perceived  the  impression  he  had 
made:  for,  resuming  his  usual  manner,  he  di- 
rected  my  attention  to  a  straggling  village  far 
above  St.  Beatus'  cave,  whoso  only  access  is  a 
winding  footpath. 

«*  A  rugged,  difficult  naceuf ,"  I  said. 

"  No,  not  very  difficult,"  he  replied,  "  to 
youth  and  enteqirise.  I  unco  made  it  with  a 
yoimg  woman  abont  the  agOt  I  iniagiue,  of  your 
young  friends." 

**  An  Englishwoman  1 "  I  spoke  involuntarily, 
for  I  have  seen  too  many  Englibh  to  put  u  pre- 
rouditttted  qut«tion. 

•»  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  answered,  "l^wiss. 
'W«i  passed  a  week  at  the  hou^e  of  the  pastor  — 
an  Oberiin~who  so  kindly  ItMl  his  flock  in  this 
8tf>m  and  Hsaoty  pasture,  that  I  ieanicd  fironi  him 
to  look  with  contempt  upon  the  egtiti^m  of  Uiu  old 
anchorite  of  tho  iiuve." 

With  the  eucbanlment  of  the  ecener)*,  and  the 
intt^rest  of  my  new  friend,  the  moments  flew,  and 
I  left  the  steamer  with  regret  lor  the  cnrriairc 
that  our  courier  procured  iis  at  New-Haus. 
There  was  one  vacant  seal  in  the  rnrriage ;  and 
knou'iii;r  that  rny  acquaintance  was  liouud  for 
this  place,  I  acked  bini  to  occupy  it,  feeling  it  to 
be  but  a  common  way-side  humanity  At  first 
he  accepted  it  cordially  ;  but  then  i>OMie  difficnity 
about  arranging  his  hagcfag^  occuninf;,  (^or  an 
Englibhrnat;  csn  dc  njthing  eifenijtor^^)  he  de- 
clined, and  we  drovo  oflT;  my  young  women  ox- 
claiming,  "  How  could  you?"  ••  What  on  earth 
will  ho  think  of  us — he  an  Ens^idhmbn  7  "  .Vc. 


&c.  To  all  which  I  replied  by  asserting  a  calm 
confidence  in  our  own  dignity,  and  my  assurance 
of  that  degree  of  education  and  refinement  in  my 
acquaintance,  that  it  oould  not  be  compromised 
by  a  two  hours'  drive  with  him. 

I  then  excited  their  curiosity  by  items  of  his 
conversatfon  which  they  had  not  heard,  and  by 
interpolating  a  few  sighs,  and  even  a  tear  which 
I  was  secretly  snre  he  had  repressed,  I  gave  suffi- 
cient ground  for  their  imagination  to  expatiate  on. 
«  «  «  «  «  ^as  sure  *  he  had  a  story,  God  blesE 
him!' — and  that  was  some  comfort;  and,  after 
awhile,  we  talked  ourselves  into  an  egotistic 
half-belief  that  he  bad  followed  us  up  into  theae 
high  temples.  «  »  «  »  and  »  *  *  •  «  of  coarse 
reverently  imputed  to  me  the  attraction :  bat  I 
very  well  knew  an  elderly  lady  was  a  trifling 
make-weight  when  there  were  two  charming 
young  ones  in  the  scale.  However,  an  it  fell  oiit, 
we  might  have  saved  oiu'selves  the  trouble  of  our 
reciprocal  concessions. 

As  we  wound  up  the  green  valley  towards 
liauterbrunuen,  we  passed  the  castle  of  Unspran- 
nen.  It  is  an  old  ruined  tower,  with  a  flanking 
turret,  which  has  a  pretty  tradition  attached  to  it 
of  feud  and  love,  the  scaling  uf  castle- walls,  and 
carrj'iug  ofi*  of  an  only  daughter,  and,  after  years 
of  bloody  strife,  a  reconciliation  by  means  of  the 
child-robber  appearing  within  the  castle- wall,  and 
presenting  his  young  boy  to  the  old  father.  The 
ruin,  however,  derives  its  chief  interest  from  it 
being  the  locale  of  Byron's  Manfred — a  fitting 
geniua  loci  in  face  of  the  magnificent  Jnngfrau. 
The  vaHey  narrowed  as  we  advanced  along  the 
margin  of  the  wild  Lutschine,  rather  a  torrent 
than  a  stream.  The  grandeui  of  this  valley  sur- 
passes anything  we  have  yet  seen.  The  .valley 
itself  is  2450  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
height  of  the  walls  of  rock  that  enclose  it  I  do  not 
know  ;  but,  towering  above  all  the  rest,  is  the 
Jungfruu,  14,00U  feet  high.  Valley  this  can 
scarcely  be  called— there  is  a  little  life-giving 
earth  at  the  base  of  these  everlasting  rocka  Its 
name,  Lauterbninnen,  signifies  **  nothing  bat 
fountains" — and  more  than  a  hundred  streams, 
leaping  over  the  rocks,  or  trickling  down  them, 
may  be  counted  from  our  inn-window — tlie  Staub- 
bacli,  (litt^rally  dust-fall,)  the  most  beantiful 
among  them.  B^ron  has  so  accurately  described 
it,  that,  in  spite  of  it  having  become  a  buck  quota- 
tion of  the  guide-books,  I  agiiin  transcribe  it: 

**  tl  to  not  noon.    Tb«  nunbow's  nytt  ctOl  arch 
TIi«  torrent  witb  tK*  sunny  buen  of  tienven. 
And  roll  tliu  rheet»;d  silvei^  waving  coluion 
O'nr  tJie  cmg'it  faendion^  p<'r|icndicular. 
And  flMig  ;ts  luie»  of  fr^iuiiiff  itglil  ^ng , 
And  to  and  fm.  Kke  tiM!  pale. courver's  tail, 
Tht!  giant  deed  to  hu  IteMlrodtt  by  Deatli, 
Af  told  in  U:e  A|HKa!y|»c.*' 
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After  all,  as  Byron  concludes  in  his  still  better 
prose  description,  it  is  "  something  wonderful  and 
indescribable." 

The  weather  is  misty  this  afternoon;  and 
H^,  a  charming  Svtnss  gnide,  (for  whom,  for 
our  journey  through  the  Oberland,  we  have  ex- 
changed our  Italian  Gil  Bias  courier,)  advises 
deferring  the  passage  of  the  Wengeru  Alp  till  to- 
moiTow  ;  so  we  have  been  walkiug  up  this  won- 
dnos  valley.  'Dust-fall*  is  a  wretched  name 
fbr  the  Staabbach,  unless  there  be  diamond  dust. 
The  height  is  so  immense  whence  it  falls,  that  it 
is  broken  into  the  smallest  drop9  before  it  reaches 
the  ground.  Each  little  fall  has  an  indi?idaal 
life  and  charm :  »  •  •  »  •  *s  quick  fancy  saw  in 
them  the  types  of  the  most  lovely  classic  imper- 
Booations :  **  Cupid  and  the  Dolphin,**  the  "  flying 
Mercury,*'  &c.,  and  it  was  just  as  she  was  ex- 
pressing, with  rather  a  Delphic  obscurity,  her  idea, 
that  we  were  joined  by  our  English  friend.  He 
seemed  much  amused  with  what  he  called  the 
extracagance  of  her  imagination.  But  the  ligtit 
of  his  reason  was  in  ?ain  ofTered  to  its  shadowy 
refieo.  She  *  saw  forma  he  could  not  see,  and 
there  was  the  end  on*t.' 

As  we  were  crossing  a  briglit  meadow  to  look 
at  the  Lotschine  where  it  issues  from  the  great 
glacier  of  the  Jungfrau,  our  curiosity  led  us  to  ask 
admittance  into  a  wretched  little  Swiw  cottage, 
that  we  might  see  its  interior.  On  the  table  were 
lying  a  large  Bible  and  a  hymn*  book.  1  opened 
their  clasps,  and  found  paper  and  tyi>e  worthy 
a  noble*s  library.  'Heir-looms  are  thetie,'  1 
thoQgfat ;  and  said  to  H6ry,  **  8uch  books  are 
rare,  I  fancy,  in  your  country.**  "  I  beg  your 
piMon,**  he  replied  ;  **  almost  every  dwelling  has 
the™." 

These  poor  people  are  right:  these  are  the 
records  of  their  birth- right — the  charters  of  their 
freedoiiw-the  title-deeds  of  their  inheriunce — and 
they  should  be  written  in  fair  type,  and  kept  with 
leTsrent  hands. 

I  observed  the  woman  who  opened  the  door  to 
m,  give  a  sort  of  reconnoitring  glance  at  onr 
EQ|;ti8fa  friend —and  then  make  an  exclamation. 
She  said  something,  to  which  he  replied  with  lew 
wjrds  and  manifest  emotion.  ••»»•,  who  be- 
pas  to  partake  my  interest  in  the  stran«rer,  asked 
B^ry  if  he  heard  the  words :  "  Partly,'*  he  said  ; 
"the  woman  said,  *  You  are  the  same  gfinilemao 
who  was  here  seven  years  ago,  with  the  lady  with 
eyes  never  to  be  forgotten  ?  *  *  Yes.*  « She  is 
dead,  then?  God's  love  bo  with  her!*  *  No.* 
'No!  and  you  parted?  I  thought  death  only 
could  have  parted  you  !  *  **  He  tunied  abruptly 
away,  and  it  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  liefore  he 
rejoined  os.  I  showed  him  a  bunch  of  very  bean- 
tiftd/srget-me-fiete  I  had  just  gathered,  glitter- 


|t^3ae<^ 


iug  with  rain-drops.  He  took  out  a  pocket-book, 
and,  opening  a  paper  very  elaborately  folded, 
showed  me  a  little  knot  of  the  same  flowers,  dried 
and  faded,  but  the  lovely  blue  still  distinct  among 
the  pale  green  leaves.  "They  were  picked 
here,'*  he  said,  **  seven  years  since.  Could  one 
have  dreamed  that  these  fVail  things  would  outlast 
a  love  that  should  have  been  eternal?**  And 
then,  as  if  he  .had  involuntarily  betrayed  himself, 
he  hurried  them  back  into  his  pocket-book,  and 
did  not  rejoin  me  till  after  we  came  back  to  the 
inn — where  wo  are  now,  awaiting  our  tea,  and 
speculating  upon  the  few  threads  we  have  extri- 
cated from  the  tangled  skein  of  this  new  acquaint- 
ance. 

One  additional  word,  and  I  have  done  writing 
journal  for  this  day. 

Enter  H6ry  with  a  card  ;«***•  seize«  it  and 
'  Lieutenant-colonel  * — ^yes,  it  is  *  Lieute- 
nant-colonel G ,*  printed  ;  and  then  in  pencil 

— *  begs  to  be  permitted  to  take  his  tea  with  Miss 

I  have  sent  a  cordial  reply,  whUe  my  young 
ladies  are  discussing  the  card. 

"  G ,**  says  •  *  •  *  ♦,«  isnot  that  the  fa- 
mily name  of  the  Eari  of 7  ** 

**  Yes  ;  but  ]^ou  know  yon  do  not  regard  earis.** 

"  No  ;  but  one  may  respect  an  eari*s  yoanger 
brother,  who  has  attained  the  rank  of  Ueoteuant- 
colouel  before  he  is  thirty." 

*'  Perhup»,  the  earl  bought  the  commission  for 
him,**  I  suggested. 

<'No!no!  I  do  not  believe  it:  he  looks  as  if  he 
had  earned  it.*' 

I  am  pleased  to  find,  that  my  pieponenions  are 
gaining  confimiation. 

I1iis  has  been  an  agitated,  eventful  evening. 
How  fHr  were  we  from  anticipating  the  result  of 
our  detention  at  this  inn !  If  we  never  see  the 
passage  of  the  Wengero  Alp,  we  shall  be  cou- 
HoletL  The  lieutenant-colonel  came  to  our  tea- 
table,  which  much  resembled  our  own  liberal 
evening  meal  at  honi^  After  we  were  seated 
round  the  table,  our  pretty  buxom  waiter  brought 
in  a  haif-fuot  square  of  honey -comb,  from  whoM 
full  cells  the  packed  honey  was  oozing.  This 
delicious  prefferve  is  a  staple  commodity  of  a  Swiss 
table  ;  and  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  charge  made  for  it 
— a  proof  of  its  abundance.  The  colonel  seemed  a 
little  embarrassed  at  first  coming  among  us,  but 
was  qtiite  at  his  ease  after  taking  an  opportunity  to 
say  to  me  in  a  low  voice,  that  I  must  have  thought 
it  very  odd  of  him  to  make  the  commnn'cation  ho 
diet  to  ii:e— ouu  hardly  knew  how  it  was— cer- 
tainly, there  were  moments  when  one  was  I 
masior  of  one*s-Aelf — when  accumulated  feeling- 
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fufTeringf,  perhaps — at  a  look  of  sympathy,  bant 
all  barriere  ;— ho  hoped  I  would  forget  it. 

The  conversation  then  took  a  general   turn. 

Colonel  G ,  as  well  as  ouiselves,  had  yisited 

Italy;  and  the  discussion  between  him  and 
*'•  •  •  ♦,  on  various  woriLs  of  art,  (her  opinions 
are  alwa}^  her  own,  and  not  derived  from  any  au- 
thority or  reputation,)  was  animated.  On  many 
points  they  agreed ;  on  some  widely  difiered  ;  but 
agreeing  or  not,  every  subject  was  converted  to 
enjoyment  by  intelligence  and  sympathy.  It  is 
curious  to  see,  how  rapidly  acquaintance  ripens 
with  people  of  congenial  spirit  who  meet  as  tra- 
vellers far  from  their  home.  All  barrieis  are 
thrown  down — all  conventionalities  forgotten ;  and 
we  become  almost  as  wise  as  little  children  in  this 
matter. 

The  evening  was  wearing  away:  it  was  nearly 
ten  o'clock,  when  our  landlady  burst  into  the  room, 

and  addresstug  Colonel  G ,  said :  "  If  you  are 

a  doctor,  as  they  tell  me,  for  the  love  of  God,  fol- 
k)w  me  • " 

"I  am  no  doctor,"  rej^ed  the  colonel ;  "  but 
what  is  the  matter?" 

<*  Oh !  there  is  a  mother  and  her  only  child  ; 
and  the  child  dying ;  and  the  mother  going  out  of 
her  senses ! " 

'*  Is  there  no  doctor  nor  medicine  in  your  vil- 
lage?" 

"  Not  a  dust  of  it  Hie  doctor  is  at  Interlaken, 
and  the  key  timied  on  the  medicine." 

'<  I  am  no  physician,"  said  the  colonel,  turning 
to  me  ;  "  but  my  profession  has  made  it  my  duty 
often  to  look  after  the  sick ;  and  I  never  travel 
without  a  small  medicine -chest.  If  you  will  be 
kind  enough  to  ascertain  if  I  can  be  of  any  ser- 
vice, I  shall  be  most  happy." 

1  followed  our  hostess,  who,  without  any  cere- 
mony, conducted  me  up  stairs  aud  into  the  dis- 
tressed mother's  room.  Ceremony  would,  indeed, 
*  have  been  out  of  place.  There,  writhing  on  a  bed, 
lay  a  little  girl  of  five  or  six  ;  she  was  not  in  con- 
vulsions: they  would  have  mercifully  relieved  her 
consciousness.  Never  did  I  witness  more  mortal 
agony.  The  mother  was  wringing  her  hands, 
kissing  the  child,  rubbuig  her ;  and  exclaiming, 
"  My  God !  my  God !  can  no  help  be  found  7 " 

I  ordered  a  hot  bath  and  fomentations ;  and 
begged  our  hostess  to  bring  the  doctor  mimedi" 

ately  in;  hoping,  by  giving  colonel  G this 

title,  to  give  some  comfort  to  the  poor  mother. 

"  Oh !  Claire,  my  chUd,  you  will  soon  be  bet- 
ter," she  cried ;  and  then  burying  her  head  on  the 
pillow,  she  sobbed  frantically,  **  myall ! ^myall ! " 

Colonel  G entered,  aud  instantly  became 

as  white  as  marble.  He  stood  for  a  moment  as 
if  transfixed ;  then  beckoumg  to  me,  he  left  the 
room :  I  followed  him. 


«  These  are  my  wife  and  child,*'  he  said ;  **  iHiat 
is  to  be  done  7— what  can  I  do  7  " 

I  believe  I  was  inspired  by  the  exigency  of  the 
case,  to  give  prudent  counsel 

"Act,"  I  said,  "  as  if  they  were  not  your  wife 
and  child  ;  the  little  girl  must  be  relieved  at  once, 
if  at  all ;  her  mother  is  evidently  incapable  of  do- 
ing or  suggesting  anything.  You  must  use  all  the 
leoourcee  you  have ;  you  must  be  cafan  and  self- 
possessed. 

"  I  wni-~God  help  me  !  I  wiU,"  he  said ;  and 
we  both  returned  to  the  bed-side  of  the  cfaOd. 
Fortunately,  the  mother  was  so  completely  ab- 
sorbed, her  ^ye  so  riveted  to  the  child,  that  At 
never  once  looked  at  the  supposed  doctor.  He 
administered  a  powerful  opiate.  The  warm  bath 
was  brought ;  and  after  getting  considerable  wYwi 
from  that,  we  applied  the  fomentations.  All  this 
time  Colonel  G was  perfectTy  cahn ;  and  ex- 
cept from  his  frightful  paleness,  aud  a  dight  tie- 
mulousness  that  pervaded  his  frame,  one  would  not 
have  suspected  anything  unusual.  He  spoke  in 
a  whisper,  and  only  to  me.  I  think  it  was  not 
more  than  half  an  hour,  though  it  seemed  nnck 
longer,  when  the  remedies  began  to  take  efieet ; 
and  m  a  short  time,  the  little  girl's  limbs  became 
relaxed  and  quiet;  and  a  sweet  tranquillity  was 
diffused  over  her  beautiful  features. 

"  Oh,  dear  mamma  I "  she  said,  "  I  am  so  much 
better !  I  am  almost  well !  what  a  good  doctor !  ** 
The  mother,  now  for  the  first  time,  lifted  her 
eyes  to  the  good  doctor.  The  blood  rushed  to  her 
cheek,  and  then  utterly  forsook  it  She  attempt- 
ed to  speak  ;  but  the  words  died  on  her  lips,  and 
she  fointed. 

In  thb  exigency,  Colonel  G did,  indeed,  a» 

all  his  faculties  admirably.  The  little  girl  scream- 
ed :  he  firat  quieted  her ;  telling  her,  her  mother 
would  be  well  again  directly ;  that  she  had  been 
frightened  with  her  suffering,  and  she  was  very 
tired ;  and  if  she  wished  to  have  her  well,  she 
must  keep  quite  quiet  herself.  «  This  lady,"  he 
said,  "  will  stay  with  you,  while  I  lay  your  moth- 
er on  a  sofa  in  the  next  room ;  and  give  her  some- 
thing that  will  make  her  well  again  very  soon." 

He  took  the  mother  in  his  arms,  and  carried 
her  into  the  adjoining  parior.  The  little  giri,  with 
the  ready  confidence  of  childhood,  took  my  hand  ; 
and  turning  her  cheek  to  it,  said :  "  He  t«  a 
good  doctor ; "  and  adding  twice  or  thrice  drow- 
sily—" poor  mamma  !--dear  mamma ! "  The 
opiate  took  effect ;  and  she  fell  mto  a  sweet  sleeps 
I  soon  was  informed  by  the  stir  in  the  next 
room,  that  the  lady  had  revived.  I  heard  voices 
softened  by  tears ;  then  calmer,  more  assured 

tones ;  and  after  a  while,  Colonel  G came  into 

the  room.  His  fiice  was  radiant  Ho  gently,  and 
again  aud  again,  kissed  his  child ;  thanked  mo 
with  a  fervor  beyond  all  measure ;  saying,  that 
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he  was  the  happittt  man  IWing;  and  that  he 
would  ez]dain  everything  to  me  in  the  morning. 
He  asked  me  if  I  would  pass  the  night  beeide  the 
fittle  gill,  as  his  wife  was  in  sach  a  condition  of 
alternate  nerrons  excitement  and  exhaustion,  that 
he  dared  not  leave  her,  or  permit  her  to  resume 
her  part  beside  her  child. 

Of  eonrse  I  am  most  happy  to  do  him  this 
mall  service.  So  having  bid  the  girls  good  night ; 
and  having  abstained  from  exciting  their  cnrioeity, 
and  abating  their  night's  sleep,  by  any  allusion  to 
the  extraordinary  developments  in  this  apartment, 
I  have  put  on  my  dressing-gown,  and  have  sat 
down  to  my  journal  to  record  circumstances  that 
hare  murdered  my  sleep  for  this  night.  The 
moning  came  in  its  due  course;  but,  alas!  no 
■on,  and  "  no  hope  of  the  Wengem  Alp  1 "  as  I 
heard  H^ry  say,  in  reply  to  the  eager  enquiries  of 
the  young  ladies,  when  he  tapped  at  their  door. 
We  have  an  appointment  to  keep--we  must  go 
down  to  Grindelwald  to  day. 

**  To  Grindelwald,  by  the  high-road ! "  exclaims 
••*••;  I  had  rather  pass  the  Wengem  Alp 
bfind-fold  than  not  pass  it." 

**As  well  blind-fold,  Mademoiselle,"  replies 
H^,  «  as  while  the  Mittag-hom,  the  Breit-hom 
and  Groas-hom,  ar4  all  themselves  blind*  folded 
with  cbuds." 

**  But  what  has  become  of  the  colonel,"  asked 
•  •  •  * ;  and  thought  I,  "  Is  he  so  taken  up  with 
hk  patients  that  he  has  forgotten  us." 

I  confess,  I  was  very  unwilling  to  go  off,  with- 
oat  knowing  more  of  his  story;  but  I  did  not 
choose  to  press  on  the  confidence  which  he  might 
hare  reasons  for  withholding;  or  at  any  rate* 
choose  to  withhold.  He  had  early  sent  u  mes- 
sage to  me,  to  say,  that  the  mother  was  much  re- 
freshed, and  would  resume  her  place  by  the  child. 

Our  carriage  was  ordered — was  at  the  door ; 
and  nothing  from  the  colonel ;  and  I  was  just 
writing  him  a  civfl  farewell-note,  when  he  rushed 
mto  the  room,  saying,  **  Is  it  possible  you  were 
going,  without  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  thank- 
ing you — of  speaking  to  you  alone,"  he  added, 
turning  to  my  companions,  <*  though  whatever  I 
have  to  say  to  Miss  S ,  she  can  at  her  discre- 
tion communicate  to  you ;  if  you  have  any  mte- 
rest  m  the  subject" 

The  girls  immediately  withdrew ;  with  interest 
qoite  enough  to  justify  the  communication  which 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  to  their  astonished 
ears  on  the  way  to  Grindelwald. 


It  seems  that  colonel  G^ ,  some  seven  years 

ago, — then  a  very  young,  and  a  very  impetuous 
young  man,  as  he  says, — was  passing  a  few  weeks 
in  Zurich,  when  he  fell  distractedly  in  love  with 

Miss  y .    She  was    the  only  child  of  the 

widow  of  a  rich  banker ;  beautiful  and  gifted  with 
high  qualities  of  mind  and  heart ;  but  somewhat 
perverted  and  spoiled  by  the  alternate  doating  and 
despotism  of  her  mother,  *  a  fierce  old  woman  *  he 
called  her ;  to  whom  I  might  remember  his  allud- 
mg,  when  he  spoke  of  the  dragon  ejected  by  St. 

Beatus.     He  married  Miss  V ;  the  mother 

being  delighted  with  the  idea  of  a  noble  English 
alliance ;  and  professing  to  have  no  concern  at 
his  having  but  a  few  poor  hundreds  per  annum. 
She  accompanied  the  new-married  pair  to  England. 
There  she  was  received  by  his  proud  family  with- 
out any  disguise  of  their  estimate  of  the  infinite 
distance  between  theno.  Her  coarse  passions  were 
provoked.  She  imparted  a  degree  of  her  jealousy 
and  resentment  to  her  daughter;  and  after  one 
year,  and  before  the  birth  of  his  child,  they  sepa- 
rated ;  and  the  mother  and  daughter  returned  to 
Switzerland. 

**  We  were  both,"  he  said,  **  the  victims  of  our  ig- 
norance of  life.  We  did  not  -understand  the  true 
proportions  of  things — that  the  less  must  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  greater.  We  were  both  irritable  and 
passionate ;  totally  unfit  to  manage  the  most  com- 
plicated and  delicate  relation  of  life— that  in 
which  unity  and  ii)dividuality  are  so  marvellously 
blended,  that  not  a  fibre  of  one  can  be  touched, 
without  jarring  and  endangering  the  peaceful  ex- 
istence of  the  other.  We  parted,  he  said ;  and 
till  yesterday,  I  never  saw  my  lovely  child.  I 
had  determined  never  to  claim  her; — ^thank  God, 
I  felt  a  mother's  rights  too  deeply,  ever  to  have 
thought  of  separating  them.  My  wife  had  the 
expectation  of  immense  wealth  ;  I  was  poor,  and 
too  proud  to  sue  for  reconciliation.  I  have  been 
five  years  in  India,  where  my  wife  supposed  me 
still  to  be.  There  I  have  earned  some  honor ;  and 
now,  possessing  an  income  suited  to  my  military 
rank,  I  came  to  Switzerland,  in  the  hope  of  re- 
gaining the  domestic  happiness  I  so  recklessly 
threw  away.  I  dreaded  the  mother.  I  came 
here  to  nerve  myself,  in  the  scenes  where  I  passed 
the  first  week  of  my  then  Uissful  married  life. 

Madame  V died  ten.  days  since ;  and  hither 

my  wife* — ^led  by  a  divine  inspiration,  I  think — 
came  also. — ^You.know  the  rest" 
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THE    OLD    CHAPE  L-BELL: 

(Puaphiaaod  from  the  Oernuui«) 


IT   JOHN 


O.  •AZB, 


Wimii  a  ebiircb-7ud*a  acrod  groaml^ 

WhoM  Ihding  tablets  tell 
Where  they  vrho  built  the  Tilhge  chureb 

In  aolenin  nilence  dwell, 
Hair-hidden  in  the  earth  there  tiai 

An  ancient  Cbapel-BelL 

Broken,  decayed  and  covered  o*er 
With  mouldering  leavea  and  rurt; 

He  very  name  and  date  concealed 
Beneath  a  cankering  cnat ; 

Fbrgotteo— like  its  early  friendly 
Who  deep  In  neighboring  dint 

Yet  was  R  once  a  trusty  Bell, 

Of  most  sonorous  lung, 
And  many  a  Joyous  wedding  peal, 

And  many  •  kneH  bad  rung. 
Ere  Time  bad  crarked  fs  firtaen  aid<«. 

And  broke  lis  iron  tongue. 
123 


And  many  a  youthfUl  heart  liad  i 

In  merry  (liristnias^me, 
Td  hoar  its  pteatsint  rouwMay, 

Bung  out  in  ringing  rhyme; 
And  many  a  workily  thought  been  cbeckad 

To  list  its  Sabbath  chime. 

A  youth— a  bright  and  happy  boy, 

One  sultry  auromer's  day. 
Fatigued,  at  last,  with  bat  and  balL 

CImncerf  hitherward  to  stray 
Td  read  a  little  book  he  had 

And  rest  hhn  ftoin  hia  pbqr. 

*A  soft  and  sba^r  apot  is  Ihb**— 

Tlie  rosy  ynungMcr  cried. 
And  aat  him  dov.Ti,  tienoath  a  tree^ 

That  ancient  Bell  bi«idu ; 
(But,  hjddt>n  if.  the  tanKM  graai^ 

The  Bell  he  ne*er  eapied.) 
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Anon,  a  mist  feD  on  his  book^ 
Tbe  letters  seemod  to  stir, 

And  though,  full  oft,  his  flagging  ligtit 
The  boy  essayed  to  spur, 

Tbe  mazy  page  was  qaicUy  lost 
Beneath  a  cloudy  Uur. 

And  while  be  marvelled  much  at  tUa, 
And  wondered  bow  it  came, 

Be  ieb  a  languor  creeping  o*er 
His  young  and  weary  fhuue, 

And  beard  a  voice,  a  gentle  voice 
That  plainly  spoke  his  name 


That  genUe  voice  that  named  his 
'  Entmnced  him  like  a  spell, 
Upon  his  ear,  so  very  near 

And  suddenly  it  ff  U  ; 
Yel  soft  and  musical,  as  *t  u-ere 

Tbe  whisper  of  a  beU. 


"Since  last  I  spoke,**  the  vn|c«  U^ui^ 
"Seems  many  a  dreary  year ! 

(Albeit,  *t  is  only  sinc«  thy  birth 
I  *ve  bin  neglected  here) — 

Fray  list,  while  I  rtibenrse  a  tale 
Behooves  tbee  much  to  hear.** 

"Once,  from  yon  ivied  tower,  I  watclMd 

The  villagers  amund. 
And  gave  to  nil  their  Joys  and  grieik 

A  eymiiatbetic  sound — 
(Bat  most  are  sleeping  now  within 

This  consecrated  ground^ 

••  I  UHsd  to  ring  my  mcrrieFt  (leal 

To  hail  the  blushing  brido; 
I  sadly  tolled  for  men  cut  down 

In  strength  and  iiioiily  pride; 
And  solemnly — not  mouniAiily — 

When  litUo  cbiklren  died 

**  But,  chieC  my  duly  was  to  bid 

Tbe  viVaticnt  ntp^iT, 
On  cnrli  returning  Hnbliatb  uKim. 

ITnlo  tlie  House  of  Prayer, 
A  lid  in  his  own  nppointitl  |.knv. 

The  Saviour's  mercy  share. 

''Ah !  well  I  mind  me  of  a  child  — 

A  glpefV)uie,  happy  »n.iid 
Who  sntth\  n  jUi  corwani  eitep.  to  church, 


In  comely  gaib  amyed. 
And  knelt  her  down  AiU  solemnly, 
And  penitently  pmyed. 

"And  oft,  when  church  was  done,  I 

That  little  maiden  near 
This  pleasant  spot,  with  book  in  han^ 

As  you  are  sitting  here — 
She  read  the  Story  of  the  CitMs, 

And  wepC  with  grief  sincere ! 

**  Years  roDod  away,— «nd  I  bebcU 
The  chiW  tn  woman  grown ; 

Her  cheek  was  ftiirer.  and  her  ey« 
With  brighter  hutre  shone ; 

But  cbik]bood*s  truth  and  innocenct 

Were  stUl  the  maiden*8  own.** 

"I  never  rang  a  menfer  chime 
Than  wlien,  a  Joyous  bride. 

Rie  stood  beneath  tbe  sacrrd  pord^ 
A  noble  youth  beside. 

And  plighted  him  her  maiden  tiolti, 
In  maiden  love  and  pride. 

"1  never  tollod  a  deeper  knell, 
Tlian  when,  hi  after  years, 

They  laid  her  in  the  church  yard  hei^ 
Where  (his  low  mound  appeare — 

(The  very  grove,  my  boy.nbat  you 
Are  waiuriiig  now  with  teamO 


**It  i»  tkf  MUkmrl  gentle  boy, 
That  claims  tills  tale  of  mine — 

Thou  art  a  flower  whose  fnuil  birth 
Jlestroyed  (be  parent  vine ! — 

A  precious  flower  art  (liou,  my  chiU, — 

IVO    LIVES    WERE   GIVEN    POH   Tnimt! 

"One  was  thy  sainted  mother's,  when 

She  gave  thee  mortal  birth; 
Ami  one  thy  Saviour'^,  when,  in  death, 

Hv.  uliook  f  lie  solid  earth , — 
VtM !  boy,  nnil  live  as  may  befit 

niy  lifi'.'s  <ucoeding  woilh!** 

Hiu  In)v  nwoke.  as  ftom  a  dream, 
And,  tliouglitAil,  kx>ked  n round, 

But  nothing  saw,  save  at  his  ftiet, 
His  motlM>r*B  towly  mound, 

AnJ.  by  its  side  that  ancient  Cell 
Hidf  hidden  In  the  ground! 
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•T    A    8TBANOIB 


Some  women,  at  the  head  of  ntmeriet  of  manly 
sons  and  lovely  danghters,  lay  the  world  under 
deep  obligations.  Some  write  glorioos  books,  that, 
beside  their  own  intrinsic  worth,  are,  to  the  sex 
unrepresented,  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a 
weary  land,  a  tower  of  defence.  Without  being 
seen,  the  good,  great  woman  again  and  agam 
arrests  the  meditated  degradation,  suspends  the 
cruel  blow.  The  increasmg  band  of  women  who 
manifest  what  has  been  so  profoundly  hidden,  the 
misunderstood  powers  of  their  sex,  serve  in  need 
their  obscure  and  helpless  sisteiB,  like  a  standing 
army,  peacefully  stationed  between  danger  and 
weakness.  One  of  the  honored  group,  little 
known  to  fame,  yet  among  the  most  munificent 
literary  donors  the  country  has  produced,  died  not 
long  since.  No  sweet  domestic  fountam  sprung 
up  by  her  bare  hearth.  She  was  no  child  of  the 
muses.  Bom  poor,  first  known  as  the  mistress 
of  a  cook-shop,  afterwards  a  mflliner  and  shop- 
keeper, she  accumulated  by  her  skill  and  industry 
a  considerable  fortune.  It  was  not  employed  in 
supplying  the  wants  of  common  ambition;  to 
procure  ease,  show,  or  luxury ;  she  built  no  fine 
house,  did  not  fare  sumptuously  every  day,  ar- 
rayed henelf  in  no  rich,  gaudy,  reehcreki  attire. 
No  beftower  of  common  alms  that  perish  in  the 


using — she  founded  a  college!  Sh»  opened  a 
fountain  by  the  way-side,  whose  water,  (for  thia 
belongs  to  the  living  water  that  feeds  the  soul,) 
poured  into  other  receivers,  retains  its  old  pro- 
perties. It  is  like  the  mvaculous  wine  m  the 
goblet  of  thp  hospitable  pair,  in  classic  stocy, 
which 

**qiioUe8  haustum  crateia  repleri, 

^xmte  s6a  per  seque  videot  succraacere.** 

Who  that  saw  behind  the  counter  this  pile, 
delicate,  gentle-mannered  woman,  could  imagine 
she  contemplated  for  her  labors  this  high  destiny ; 
that  the  small  per  centage  on  every  yard  of  nkttm 
and  cup  and  bowl,  had  so  ennobling  an  ^ipropri- 
ation?  Sure  the  square,  lank,  dingy  yard-stick, 
in  her  grracious  hand,  became  the  rose-hued, 
UosBoming  rod  of  Aaron.  What  a  balsam  was 
such  a  purpose  for  the  weary  feet — ^the  daQy-tried 
encounter  with  the  narrow,  undecided,  capricious 
customer !  What  a  spell  most  it  have  cast  over 
the  unvarying  aspect  of  the  doll  warehouse! 
Three  quarters  of  the  acquisitions  of  this  noble 
woman  were  bestowed  in  this  way,  and  she  died 
in  the  possession  of  only  a  fourth  of  her  life-hnig 
gains— fifteen  thousand  doUars.  Hiis  was  be- 
queathed to  the  same  object,  making  the  amoont 
of  her  donation  sixty  thousand  dsUan ! 


MaiHouum  I  anr  aloaf  the 

Tlie  Genius  of  AsMrica;  she  sttMMl 

Like  Pslas  with  her  iS^  lookk«  o^ei; 

Sleni-efed  and  vlgflaiit,  Om  briny  flood 

That  broke  and  spcaTed  her  iindsli.  ''Ho!**dieciled 

With  voice  of  mightj  vohune,  deep  and  kwd, 

like  pent-op  thuadsr  qwsfclm  tnm  a 


FREEDOM. 


BT  E.  8.  nODOAEBw 


•Ye 


I  oaths  other  sUb, 
I  the  fotten  of  nj  foe 
Old  Tyranny,  if  hi  your  heaits  a  gfcnr 
Of  hgfat,  a  Ui«erhig  q>aik  of  libei^, 
OUaiDer  anU  the  aahes,  fohit  and  knw 
Oome  o*er  the  deep;  wert  your  rights  and  bs^ 
In  tUs  my  chosen  seat,  what  God  desipied  ye,  F^ee ! 
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BT  THE   REV.   HSNRT  M.   nCLD. 


Do  yoQ  remember  an  article  of  Jeffirey's  in  the 
Edinburgh  Reyiew,  in  which  he  tries  to  show  that 
beauty  resides  in  the  mmd,  and  not  in  the  object ; 
that  the  charm  of  anything  which  we  call  beau- 
tiful comes  from  association,  and  not  from  any 
inherent  quality  of  shape  or  color?  I  have  often 
felt  the  truth  of  this,  while  travelling  in  Great 
Britain.  Towns,  buildings,  landscapes,  owe  their 
chief  attraction  to  associations  of  poetry  and  his- 
tory. When  I  visit  an  old  castle,  or  abbey,  it  is 
not  the  crumbling  ruin,  the  moss  or  the  vine, 
which  awakens  an  interest  so  sad  and  tender. 
Bat  it  is  the  memories  which  haunt  the  shattered 
tower — ^the  voices  of  the  dead  which  moan  through 
the  broken  arches,  and  whisper  in  the  trembling 
ivy.  Several  weeks  since,  while  standing  on  the 
Koond  Tower  of  Windsor  Castle,  I  saw  at  a  dis- 
tance a  white  church-spire,  almost  smothered 
among  the  trees.  A  pleasant  sight,  truly;  but 
how  mach  more  so,  when  I  was  told  that  it  was 
the  *'  ivy  mantled  tower  *'  of  the  church -yard  which 
inspired  the  Elegy  of  Gray  ;  and  under  the  sha- 
dow of  which  the  poet  sleeps.  It  is  this  which 
gives  unfading  beauty  to  the  landscapes  of  Eng- 
land— something  added  to  natore — a  coloring  re- 
flected from  mind — 

"The  light  that  never  v^as  on  lua  or  shore, 
The  ooa<=ccration  and  the  poet's  dream." 

I  have  just  made  an  excursion  into  the  county 
of  Wicklow,  which  is,  next  to  the  Lakes  of  Kil- 
lamey,  the  boast  of  Irish  scenery.  It  is,  indeed, 
beautiful ;  but  the  poetry  of  Moore  has  thrown 
over  it  a  charm  which  the  mountains  and  vales 
do  not  wear. 

The  character  of  the  scenery  is  a  mingling  of 
wildness  and  beauty.  You  ride  for  miles  over  a 
high  mountain  moor ;  and  then  drop  suddenly 
into  a  little  glen,  "  so  secret  and  sylvan,  that  it 
might  be  the  haunt  of  the  roe."  , 

My  first  visit  was  to  the  Dargle,  a  deep  and 
narrow  glen,  twelve  miles  from  Dublin.  The 
steep  and  thickly-wooded  sides  envulop  the  place 
in  deep  shadow,  while  the  murmur  of  waters, 
that  steals  soothingly  on  the  oar,  helps  to  make  it 
a  dell  of  seclusion  and  peace. 

Emerging  from  this  deep  wood,  I  passed  the 


residence  of  the  celebrated  Irish  orator,  Grattan ; 
and  rode  on  ten  miles  farther  to  Roundwood,  a 
little  village  in  a  lonely  mountain  district  Here 
Walter  Scott  once  passed  a  night  at  the  inn  at 
which  I  slept,  while  exploring  the  scenery  of  this 
region.  The  landlord  remembered  little  of  him, 
except  that  he  was  lame.  In  the  spot  itself  there 
is  nothing  to  attract  a  stranger  ;  but  it  was  Satur- 
day night,  and  here  I  stopped  to  pass  the  follow- 
ing day. 

A  Sabbath  in  the  country  is  to  roe  always  a 
day  of  rest — ^the  day  of  God !  The  cessation  of 
all  bnsmess — the  sacred  stillness — add  even  to  the 
loveliness  of  nature,  and  calm  the  feverish  mind. 

To  the  poor,  such  a  day  is  above  price.  I  could 
not  but  think,  as  I  saw  the  Irish  peasantry  flock- 
ing over  the  hills  to  church,  that  this  was  the 
greatest  enjoyment  they  had.  The  peasantry  of 
this  neighborhood  are  miserably  poor.  Their  little 
huts  are  so  low,  that  they  seem  hardly  to  rise  out 
of  the  ground ;  a  sight  not  the  less  painful  to  me, 
that  once  in  a  day*s  ride  I  pass  a  princely  man- 
sion, with  an  estate  or  deer  park  extending  for 
miles. 

But  on  Sbnday  the  poor  cease  from  labor. 
They  hear  not  the  taskmaster*s  voice.  They  are 
cleanly  dressed.  They  meet  with  their  neighbors 
in  the  village  church  ;  and  they  learn  to  respect 
themselves.  Then  they  can  sit  with  their  child- 
ren and  hear  not  the  tone  of  angry  command. 
They  can  walk  in  the  green  fields  and  enjoy  the  * 
light  and  the  air  which  God  has  made  for  all. 
Such  a  day  of  rest,  I  believe,  does  more  than  any 
other  single  influence,  to  refine  their  coarse  na- 
tdres — to  draw  out  what  is  good  in  them,  and  to 
make  them  happy. 

I  walked  out  of  the  village  to  a  little  lake,  called 
Lough  Dan,  which  lies  between  two  bleak  moun- 
tains. All  about  it  is  desolate  ;  but  the  lake  lies 
placid  below,  like  innocence  sleeping  in  the  midst 
of  savage  natures. 

The  next  morning  I  was  up  with  the  lark. 
For  pure  luxury  in  travelling,  there  is  nothing  like 
a  man's  feet  The  sun  was  not  yet  risen ;  and 
the  mist  lay  low  in  the  vales,  when  I  started  for 
Glendalough,  or  the  Glen  of  the  Two  Lakes.  But 
I  was  full  of  spirits,  and  set  forward ;  walking 
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over  the  hills  with  a  light  heart,  eingiug  and 
shouting  as  I  went  l*he  peasants  were  just 
turning  out  to  their  day*s  labor.  They  seemed 
pleased  to  see  me  up  so  early,  and  saluted  me 
kindly  as  I  passed. 

As  I  entered  the  little  vale  of  Glendalough,  a 
nimble  Irishman  ran  alter  me,  who  advertised 
himself  as  the  guide  that  was  accustomed  to  show 
the  sights  of  the  place  **  to  the  quality  '*  from 
Dublin.  So  I  took  him  into  service  ;  and  was 
amused  to  hear  him  rattle  on  with  his  marvel- 
lous talcs.  A  few  years  back,  some  pcrsoun, 
with  a  taste  for  botany,  resorted  to  these  hills  for 
plants.  **  The  wise  gentlemen  and  ladies,*'  ho 
said,  "  used  to  come  th^re  bottomizing."  He  as. 
Bured  mo,  that  no  skylarks  had  been  seen  over  the 
lakes  for  thirteen  hundred  years. 

This  little  soquesterod  valley  was  once  the  seat 
of  learning  and  pitty.  Here,  in  the  ancient  days 
of  Ireland,  stood  a  monastery,  the  ruins  of  which 
still  remain,  and  give  to  the  rude  village  the  name 
of  the  Seven  Churches. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Vale  stands  a  lofty  round 
tower,  the  age  and  object  of  which  are  a  puzzle  to 
antiquarians.  There  are  many  of  these  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  whether  built  by  the  Druids  or  early 
Christians  ;  and  whether  for  purposes  of  religion 
or  defence,  nobody  knows.  One  conjecture  is, 
that  they  were  erected  by  a  race  of  fire-worship- 
pers in  the  early  history  of  the  Island,  who,  from 
the  summit  of  these  columns,  paid  their  orisons  to 
the  rising  sun. 

In  the  valley  of  Glendalough — as  its  name  sig- 
nifies— are  two  small  lakes  or  pools.  With  one  of 
these  is  connected  a  legend  of  St  Kevin,  referred 
to  in  Moore*s  exquisite  melody, 

"  By  tbal  lake  whose  gkxnny  shore 
Skylark  never  warl)ies  o'er.'* 

To  this  the  guide  conducted  me ;  and  here  I 
took  a  boat  and  was  rowed  acnm  to  the  Bed  of  St 
Kevin,  a  hole  in  the  clifl!*  which  overhangs  the 
dark  water.  From  the  Lake  there  is  a  remark- 
able echo  ;  and  several  times  the  oar  was  suspend- 
ed to  hear  our  voices  ling  among  the  rocks. 
Then  stepping  on  shore,  I  clambered  up  the  clifiT, 
and  crept  into  the  hermit's  cell.  Here  I  saw  on 
the  rock,  the  name  of  Walter  Scott.  A  soldier's 
wife,  who  runs  about  the  glen  to  show  the  spot, 
and  pick  up  a  few  shillings  from  visiters,  had  her 
story  to  tell,  how  she  helped  Sir  Walter  up  the 
rocks  with  her  own  hands.  She  said,  "  He  was  a 
great,  big,  round-shouldered  man  ;  and  he  wore  a 
round  cap,  and  his  hair  was  almost  all  white.** 

The  Bod  of  St  Kevin  b  famous  from  its  con- 
nectk>n  with  a  noted  character  of  modem  times — 
a  kind  of  Rob  Roy,  who  was  the  terror  of  the 
country  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  After 
the  Rebellion  of  1798  was  snppreflsed,  one  Michael 


"'I 


Dwyer  still  kept  up  a  resistance  to  the  English 
government  At  the  head  of  a  body  of  his  couo- 
tr}'meu,  hiding  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains, 
he  maintained  for  years  the  unequal  contest.  But 
at  length  his  prospect  grew  dark,  as  many  of  his 
friends  had  fallen.  At  this  time,  a  melancholy 
aud  religious  feeling,  such  as  sometimes  visits  the 
sternest  natures,  led  him  to  the  sncred  Vale  of 
Glendalough.  Here  he  was  one  day  discovered  by 
the  troops  which  were  constantly  in  search  of  him. 
He  was  lying  iu  the  Bed  of  St  Kevin.  Instantly, 
they  rained  their  bullets  like  hail  against  the  rock. 
The  outlaw  fell  into  the  Lake  ;  and  the  soldiem 
rushed  forward  to  secure  their  prize.  But  he  was 
not  dead  ;  and  as  they  made  a  circuit  round  th« 
water  to  reach  his  body,  he  glided  across  it  like 
a  bird  to  the  opposite  shore,  and  made  a  rapid 
and  safe  retreat  He  finally  gave  himself  up 
to  the  Government,  on  condition  that  his  life 
should  be  spared  ;  and  being  exiled,  went  to 
America. 

From   Glendalough,   I   walked  to  this  valley, 
celebrated  by  Mooro  iu  the  Unee, 

"  There  is  not  in  the  wide  worid  s  valley  so  sweet 
Am  Uml  vale  in  wliohc  bosom  the  bright  wstcn  meet ; 
iJh !  Uie  last  ray-s  of  feeUn;  and  life  must  depait. 
Ere  the  bkwm  of  that  valley  shall  fade  from  uiy  hean.** 

The  approach  to  it  is  very  beautiful ;  the  road 
for  several  miles  being  shaded  with  beech-trees, 
which  afford  refreshing  coolness  to  the  traveller 
as  he  winds  down  to  the  Meeting  of  the  Waters. 
The  scene  is  hero  a  deep,  narrow  valley ;  the  hills 
on  either  side  thickly  wooded  to  the  top ;  and  in 
the  bottom  two  moim  tain -streams  joining  to  form 
the  Ovoca,  a  clear  river,  running  over  a  white-peb- 
bled bed.  A  lovely  valley  it  is ;  but,  after  all,  th« 
principal  charm  is  in  its  poetical  aasooiationa. 
Moore  himself  confesses  that  there  was  something 
which  added  a  beauty  to  nature : 

"  Yet  it  was  not  that  nature  had  shed  o'er  the  scene 
Iter  puretit  of  crystal  and  briglUest  of  green : 
Twas  not  the  soft  magic  of  streamlel  or  hill, — 
Oh,  no— it  wuM  somethiog  more  exquisite  stiU. 
T  was  that  friends,  tlic  beloved  of  my  bosonif  were  near. 
Who  made  each  dear  scene  of  enchantment  more  dear ; 
And  who  felt  how  the  best  charms  of  nature  improve, 
When  we  see  them  reflected  fh>m  looks  that  we  lore.** 

With  this  addition,  I  could,  perhaps,  join  in  his 
closing  lines: 

"Sweet  Vale  of  Ovoca !  bow  cabn  could  1  rest 
Id  thy  bosom  of  shade  witli  the  friends  I  love  best; 
Where  the  storms  thai  we  feel  in  this  cold  world  should 

cease, 
And  our  hearts,  like  thy  waters,  be  mingled  in  peace." 

As  the  charm  of  British  scenery  is  chiefly 
association,  1  love  to  think  what  interest  will  our 
own  land  poKess,  when  every  wild-wood  and 
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mountain-stream  shall  have  its  poet !  Nature  is 
on  a  grander  scale  in  America  than  in  England. 
The  moantains  of  Wales,  wild  and  grand  as  they 
are,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  White 
Moantains  of  New  Hampshire.  I  have  seen  no 
landscape  hero  more  beautiful  than  the  view  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Connecticut  from  Mount  Holy- 
oke.  No  day's  ride  has  presented  to  me  more  rich 
and  beaatiful  scenes  than  a  ride  through  my  own 
loved  Berkshire.  The  ponds  that  lie  on  those 
mountains  would  here  be  called  lakes,  and  set 
poets  in  a  frenzy ;  and,  perhaps,  attract  pilgrims 
iram  across  the  Atlantic,  who  despised  their  own 


sparkling  waters.  What  then,  will  America  bo  to 
the  future  traveller,  wheii  our  vales  shall  be 
hallowed  by  the  footsteps  of  genius ;  when  pasto- 
ral melodies  shall  make  more  lovely  every  rural 
scene  ;  and  the  laborer  shall  go  to  his  toil  singing 
the  songs  of  his  own  native  hills  7 

But  it  is  time  for  rest.  I  sleep  to-night  in  this 
enchanted  valley.  My  room  is  close  by  the  Ovoca. 
I  see  under  my  window  the  stars  reflected  in  the 
stream.  The  clock  from  the  height  of  Castle 
Howard,  tolling  the  hour,  sends  its  sweet  tones 
through  the  Vale;  and  the  sound  of  rushing 
water  soothes  me  to  rest. 


THE   DISH   OF   PORCELAIN. 

IT    MRS.    MARY    B.    HEWITT 


WmLB  I  sing,  in  wild  vagaiy, 
This  quaint  dish  of  porcelain, 
Never  fear  nor  count,  my  Mary, 
That  your  gill  bath  craxed  my  braiiL 

Antique  dish !  that  at  the  banquet,  ^ 
Ere  oar  land  her  meed  had  won, 
Graced  the  board  where  bold  John  Hancock 
Feasted  glorious  Washington. 

Then  hast  served,  oh !  rare  old  platter! 
Men  whose  hearts  beat  firm  and  true, 
On  the  anvil  of  their  strong  will, 
Foffing  life's  broad  course  aitew. 

Thou  hast  heard  the  deep  revealing 

Of  their  purpose  all  divine, 

IVhile  they  rocked  young  Freedom's  cradle, 

Seated  there  above  the  wine. 

And  the  lofty  &ith  that  nourished 
Hope's  strong  sinews,  while  they  tcMf 
Nerved  them  like  the  lion's  mammr 
That  AchiDes  fed  of  old. 


Thou  who  bear'st  a  hero's 
To  thy  dove-like  name  allied ; 
Hero,  that  the  old  Hellends^ 
Had  they  known,  had  deified — 

Tliou,  who  like  a  throned  lily, 
Wearest  thy  beauty  all  apart ; 
High  the  Patriot's  bkx)d  of  iron 
Wells,  my  Mary,  in  thy  heart. 

In  thy  dwelling,  where  the  (hthers 

Of  our  country's  history, 

Spake  the  thoughts  that  sent  our  watchword 

Thunder-toned,  across  the  sea — 

Thou  art  lingering  o'er  the  records 
Tliat  thy  soul  with  pride  illume, 
As  the  great  Greek  read  old  Homer 
At  Achilles'  gtorious  tomb — 

So  you  win  not  wonder,  Maiy, 
That  I  wake  the  lofty  strain ; 
WhQe  such  thrilling  memories  Ihiger 
Round  this  Dish  of  Forcelam. 


V^^^SS^^X 
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OII>««  CtalliHoiif. 


THE  QUERXEN,  ERDMANNCHEN   AND  FAIRYMEN. 


B  T     MBS.    E.    F.    ■  LLB  T. 


— —  **  Shapelew  m^a»  ooau  wasderioc  bjr— 
Tha  gUgOy  pMpie  of  tin  rMlm  of  draun.** 

PrometUtu  UnbomU. 


giTo  accounts  of  them  and  their  kindred  races, 
which,  throughout  Lusatia,  exist  in  popular  belief. 
They  are  so  called  on  account  of  tlieir  supposed 
origin  from  a  spring ;  and  are  a  tiny  people,  though 
endowed  with  supernatural  powers.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  hamlets  at  the  foot  of  the  range 
of  mountains  called  the  Prudelbergs,  in  Silesia, 
are  well  acqnainted  with  them.  They  have  often 
found  provisions,  at  meal-time,  disappearing  in  an 
unaccountable  manner.  The  little  thieves  have 
an  especial  fancy  for  bread ;  and  the  peasants  re- 
sort to  different  methods  to  save  it  from  then* 
depredations.  For  instance  :  they  cannot  endure 
carraway  seed;  and  a  small  quantity  baked  in 
the  bread  is  sure  to  preserve  it  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, presents  are  made  to  the  intruders,  who  then 
show  themselves  very  friendly. 

It  is  said  that  whole  troops  of  the  Querxen  will 
issue  at  once  from  a  crevice  in  the  mountain,  and 
skip  about  among  the  bushes.  "  If  they  hear,  by 
chance,  of  a  wedding-feast  to  be  held  that  day, 
will  betake  themselves  to  the  house,  to 
merry  time  at  othen*  expense.  Their 
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tiny  voices  may  be  heard  calling  to  eadi  other, 
and  reminding  to  take  their  <  fog-cap9*  along  with 
them." 

A  peasant  who  heard  them  thus  talking  while 
he  was  at  work  in  a  field  at  the  foot  of  the  moan- 
tam,  cried  to  the  little  folk,  half  in  jest,  half  in 
earnest,  to  bring  him  also  a  fog-cap.  Hiey  did 
so,  and  permitted  him  to  go  m  their  company  to 
the  wedding-supper ;  on  the  condition,  however, 
that  he  should  carry  nothing  away  fit>m  the  taUe, 
nor  put  anything  in  his  pocket,  under  pain  of  th^ 
displeasure.  He  was  at  liberty  to  eat  and  drink 
as  much  as  he  would. 

The  procession  of  Querxen,  accompanied  by 
the  peasant,  went  on  to  Berzdorf ;  and  as  they 
drew  near  the  hamlet,  each  put  on  his  fog-cap, 
and  being  thus  rendered  invisible,  entered  the 
house  where  the  entertainment  was  provided. 

The  unbidden  guests  took  their  places  at  the 
table,  each  Querx  sitting  next  to  a  man,  and 
feasted  to  their  hearts'  content  It  may  well  be 
supposed  that  the  peasant  enjoyed  the  unwonted 
good  cheer.  After  he  had  satisfied  his  appetite, 
and  saw  so  many  dainties  remaining,  he  began  to 
wish  he  could  take  something  of  the  abundance 
before  him  to  his  wife  and  children,  who  were 
probably  sitting  down  to  their  meal  of  dry  bread. 
Perhaps  he  had  also  a  lurking  wish  to  convince 
liis  incredulous  wife  that  he  had  really  been  in- 
visible. In  short,  he  forgot  the  warning  of  his 
little  conductors,  and  filled  his  pockets  to  over- 
flowing. 

At  the  same  instant  the  fog-cap  was  snatched 
from  his  head,  and  he  stood  revealed  before  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  company.  They  all  looked 
astonished  to  see  a  stranger  among  them,  espe- 
cially one  so  coarsely  dressed.  Question  followed 
question;  the  embarrassed  peasant  knowing  not 
how  he  should  explain  his  intrusion ;  till  at  last 
he  thought  it  best  to  confess  the  truth.  He  did 
this  with  not  a  little  hesitation,  from  fear  of  the 
Querxen ;  and  thought  himself  fortunate  in  that 
he  chanced  to  be  sitting  between  two  of  the  in- 
vited wedding  guests. 
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company  were 
n^ghbon  they  had  been  sopping  with ;  and  some, 
especially  the  ladies,  were  iHghtened  not  a  little. 
It  was  now  erident  how  it  came  that  the  viands 
had  disappeared  so  rapidly. 

The  peasant,  whose  narration  had  explained 
the  m3r8tery,  was  not  only  permitted  to  remain, 
but  invited  to  the  next  bridal  feast  He  accepted 
the  invitation  with  joy,  and  came  dressed  in  a 
suitable  manner.  The  Querxen  were  present 
also,  though  invisible ;  as  coald  be  perceived  by 
the  dimini^ng  of  the  well-filled  dishes  as^bofore. 

To  the  credit  of  the  Querxen  it  must  be  said, 
that  they  did  not  alwa3rs  diow  themselves  so 
greedy.  In  the  birth-chamber  and  at  christen- 
ings they  were  particularly  grracious,  and  brought 
their  own  provisions,  which  they  ate  in  the  chim- 
ney-corner, or  under  the  bed,  where  they  were 
viriUe  to  the  young  mother,  and  were  always  left 
ondiBtuibed.  Sometimes  they  were  so  obliging  as 
to  offer  her  something— such  as  a  biscuit — ^firom 
their  table. 

The  story  goes — that  a  woman  who  still  kept 
h^  chamber,  one  day,  while  she  was  alone,  heard 
of  a  sodden  an  unusual  rustling  in  the  apartment, 
apd  saw,  not  far  from  the  chimney,  a  small  open- 
ing in  the  wall,  out  of  which  stepped  a  little  gray 
figure  of  a  man,  who  approached  her  with  many 
gestures  of  courtesy.  He  spoke  in  a  fine  voice, 
and  begged  permission  for  his  company  to  sup  in 
the  chamber. 

Hie  mother  gave  the  desired  permission  ;  and 
presently  the  whole  company  came  through  the 
opening  in  the  wall.  Some  of  the  little  men 
brought  tables  and  chairs ;  some,  baskets  of  pro- 
visions and  wine ;  and,  at  last,  came  a  band  of 
tiny  musicitms. 

The  company  seated  -  themselves  at  the  table, 
and  feasted  while  the  music  played.  Then  they 
roee,  and  were  prepi^ring  to  dance,  when  suddenly 
a  strange  Querx  came  into  the  room,  and,  striking 
his  hands  together  above  his  head  with  an  ex- 
pression of  grief,  cried — 

•*  Sorrow — Borrow — for  every  one ! 
CNd  Mother  Pump  is  dead  and  gone !** 

These  words  startled  the  little  people  like  a  clap 
of  thunder.  They  gathered  their  things  together, 
and  quitted  the  room  in  great  haste. 

Only  the  little  gray  man,  who  appeared  to  be 
master  of  ceremonies,  remained.  He  came  cour- 
teonnly  op  to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  in- 
formed her  that  the  sudden  death  of  their  ances- 
Btress  had  plunged  all  his  people  into  great  dis- 
tress. He  thanked  her  for  the  permission  she  had 
g^v^n  fb"  the  use  of  her  apartment ;  and  presented 
her,  in  token  of  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  com- 
pany, with  a  gold  ring,  a  sDver  cup,  and  a  piece 
of  waizen -bread. 

VOL.  IL — no,  m. 


value :  for  as  k>ng  as  they  remain  in  the  family, 
prosperity  and  distinction  will  attend  it  The  ring 
must  be  tTom  by  the  eldest  son's  wife." 

It  seemed  to  the  lady  that  she  had  just  awaken- 
ed firom  a  dream  ;  but  the  three  gifts  proved  the 
reality  of  what  she  had  scan.  The  whole  family 
was  assembled  to  consult  how  to  dispose  of  them. 
The  cup  and  the  bread  were  built  up  in  a  stone 
wall ;  the  ring  was  placed  on  the  finger  of  the 
eldest  daogfater-m-law.  It  descended  thus  through 
several  generations,  and  the  family  continued 
happy  and  prosperous.  She  who  wore  the  ring 
was  at  last  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  it,  and  all 
search  proved  in  vam.  The  family  were  in  great 
trouble,  for  they  feared  the  anger  of  the  Querxen. 
A  violent  storm  and  lightning  soon  after  shivered 
the  wall,  and  the  other  relics  were  nowhere  to  be 
found.  After  that  the  fortunes  of  the  family  de- 
clined. 

According  to  rumor,  the  Querxen  continued  in 
the  neighborhood  till  bells  were  put  up  m  the 
hamlets.  The  noise  was  too  great  for  their  deli- 
cate organs  of  hearing ;  and  they  took  their  de- 
parture. Those  who  had  lived  on  the  mduntain, 
employed  a  peasant  to  curry  them  in  wagons  to 
Bohemia,  and  rewarded  him  so  well,  that  he  was 
a  rich  man  all  his  life,  and  left  a  goodly  inherit- 
ance to  his  children. 

The  Querxen,  when  they  went  awayt  promised 
to  come  again  whenever  the  bells  shodd  be  taken 
down. 

The  tradition  of  the  Erdm&nnehen,  a  species 
of  elves  less  gentle  than  the  Querxen,  may  bo 
illustrated  by  the  following  little  story : 

In  the  year  1570,  or  thereabouts,  there  lived  at 
Allenstein  a  respectable  old  man,  whose  name 
was  EUendorf,  a  Silesian  by  birth.  While  a 
widower,  he  courted  and  married  a  woman  of 
noble  birth  and  considerable  property,  but  ad- 
vanced in  life. 

One  eveniug,  while  the  maid  attended  to  the 
cows,  the  lady  was  alone  in  her  chamber.  Being 
fatigued,  she  had  thrown  herself  on  the  couch  by 
the  window. 

Ere  long  she  heard  the  door  open,  and  looking 
up,  saw  a  troq>  of  little  men  with  pointed  hats, 
each  carrying  a  candle,  buniing  with  a  bluish 
light,  in  his  hand.  Each  of  the  men  led  a  littlo 
woman,  elegantly  dressed,  into  tho  apartment. 
They  formed  themselves  in  the  centre,  and  began 
to  dance. 

As  the  lady  observed  this  curious  spectacle,  one 
of  the  little  figures  said  to  her,  "  Madame,  close 
the  window."  But  the  mistress,  out  of  indolence 
or  timidity,  did  not  obey,  nor  take  her  eyes  from 
the  dancers.  A  second  time  the  man  said, 
"  Close  the  wmdow,"  and  a  third  time  repeated 
the  order  m  a  more  imperative  tone.  The  lady 
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wu  still  dUobedient    The  IHUe  man  then  came 
up,  and  blew  on  her  eyee.    She  from  that  hour 


In  Upper  Lneatia  there  exiite-*acoording  to 
popular  belief — a  tiny  intelligent  race  called 
F^nam&nnel,  or  fairy-men.  Their  dwelling  ia  in 
the  depths  of  the  mountain,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Neisse.  They  are  represented  as  diminutive  in 
figure,  and  brown  in  color;  actire  and  agile  in 
their  movements ;  and,  moreover,  industrious  and 
good-natured.  They  are  said  to  he  friendly  to  the 
neat  housewife  who  plies  the  whMl,  and  often 
render  her  service. 

One  evening,  eight  damsels,  one  of  them  a 
bride,  were  spinning  together.  Many  tales  were 
told  while  the  wheels  went  round,  and  many 
cheerftil  songs  were  sung.  The  bride  wanted  to 
reel  off  the  thread  she  bad  spun  ;  and  said,  "  Ah, 
if  the  good  fairy-men  would  be  so  kind  as  to  pre- 
sent me  with  some  yam ! "  She  began  to  reel, 
and  reeled  on — the  thread  seeming  to  have  no 
end — till  she  found  she  had  a  store  of  fine  and  ex- 
cellent yam,  far  more  than  she  had  spun. 

One  of  the  young  men  who  cams  in  was  from 
Brunswick,  and  had  never  heard  of  these  little 
peqile.  He  was  very  superstitieus,  and  a  Sunday 
child  withal ;  and  he  lived  in  the  expectation  of 
seeing  a  spirit,  or  finding  a  treasure.  He  watched 
the  Mde'  as  she  reeled  off  her  yam,  and  asked  at 
length  who  were  the  fairy-men. 

**  The  ftuiy-men  are  a  good  little  race,**  an- 
swered the  mother  of  the  bride.  Dame  Rosina, 
*<who  dwell  within  the  mountain.  They  give 
yam,  as  you  see,  to  industrious  spinners-— and  if 
any  want  money,  they  do  not  thow  themselves 
niggardly." 

"Yes,  indeed!**  cried  Anne,  a  pretty  and 
spirited  damsel ;  "  if  you  want  to  be  rich,  you 
have  only  to  go,  the  night  before  Christmas,  to 


the  fairy-men's  mountain,  m  which  there  will  be 
an  opening  at  the  moment  when  the  priest  in  the 
hamlet  elevates  the  host  before  the  altar.  You 
can  go  in,  and  return  with  a  hat  full  of  gold 
coins.    If  you  do  this,  you  may  pay  court  to  me.** 

**  I  will  take  you  at  your  word,**  replied  the 
youth ;  and  if  I  come  to  you  with  the  treasure, 
you  shall  take  me  also.'* 

All  laughed — Anne  among  the  merriest — and 
Ulric,  the  young  man,  who  was  yet  in  earnest 
He  sighed  as  he  thought  the  trees  were  but  just 
in  blossom,  and  it  was  very  long  till  Christmas. 

But  time  goes  on  steadily,  and  the  day  wished 
for  came  at  last  In  silenoe  and  secrecy  Ulric 
went  through  the  deep  snow  to  the  fairy-men*s 
mountain.  He  had  not  long  to  wait,  befote  he 
saw  the  opening,  and  entered  through  the  narxew 
cleft. 

In  the  bosom  of  the  mountain  he  saw  a  large 
round  table,  surrounded  by  fairy-men  in  earth- 
colored  dresses ;  each  bad  a  heap  of  geld  before 
him,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  table  lay  a  larger 
heap. 

Uhric  had  the  oourage  to  speak,  and  make  his 
wishes  known  to  the  little  folk.  They  cried  in 
answer: 

*  Tooth  ID  bold, 
Onee  take  hold, 
And  then  with  haste  away!" 

Ulric  needed  so  second  bidding.  He  took  up  two 
bandfuls  of  the  coins,  and  made  all  haste  out  of 
the  mountain. 

When  he  saw  his  treasure  the  next  morning, 
he  found  the  coins  good  rand-ducats,  which  served 
for  the  purchase  of  a  farm.  On  this  he  built  a 
house,  and  married  the  pretty  Anne.  Their  chil- 
dren's children  blessed  the  good-natured  foiry- 


SONNET. 


IT     iDOAn     A.     FOI. 


'  BBJD&m  we  Ami**  my  Solooon  Doo  Danes, 
"Half  an  idea  in  the  profbundest  lonML 
Through  aB  the  flioisjr  things  we  see  at  once 
As  sasfllir  as  through  a  Naples  bonnet^ 
Tkarii  of  an  tMh !— how  MM  a  lady  don  It  1 
Tet  heavier  tu  thaa  your  Feciarefaui  icnff-^ 
OwMowof  jKXMOse  that  the  lUatest  puff 


Tfrirh  Into  tiunk-psper  the  whOs  you  eon  ft.** 

And,  veritabl{]r,  8(4  Is  right  enough* 

The  general  Petrarchanitiei  are  arrmt 

Bubblee — ephemeral  and  «•  transpanot — 

Bat  this  la,  now,    you  msy  depend  upon  it-* 

Slahle,  opaque,  hnmortal— an  by  dbit 

Of  dM  desr  names  that  lis  eoneesled  wlihia  *t 
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STEPS   TO   RUIN. -NO.  IV, 

(Se$  the  Engrtmng.) 

IT     FftAKOIB     O.     WOODWOftTH. 


I  DO  not  wonder  that  Fancy,  when  unchecked  hy 
revelataon,  has  eo  often  represented  this  world  as 
a  Yast  arena,  on  which  two  rival  bands  of  genii, 
like  the  glatfiatofB  of  a  former  age,  are  constantJy 
conCeodiBg  for  the  mattery.  I  do  not  wonder  that 
in  the  mythic  poetry  of  that  age,  every  man  is 
■apposed  to  have  attached  to  him  a  good  demon 
and  an  evil  one — the  former  prompting  to  noble, 
Tirtnoos  deeds,  and  the  latter  leading  the  soul 
astray ;  for  after  all,  there  never  was  a  scion  of 
sapeistttion  engrafted  on  the  dismembered  trunk 
of  truth,  that  had  not  its  origin  in  truth — some 
troth  or  other.  It  must  be  so;  else  that  scion 
would  not  be  homogeneous  enough  to  grow  there, 
and  ripen  its  fruit  Superrtition  is  the  poetry,  the 
romance  of  the  invisible  world.  In  it.  If  we  will 
seek  for  them  there,  we  may  always  find  indices 
of  known  or  probable  truths.  In  many  instances. 
Indeed,  K  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than 
Moder  this  poetry,  this  mytho9,  into  prose,  to  dk- 
eovor  tiia  truth.  No  one,  I  am  sure,  accustomed 
to  habiU  of  thought,  especially  if  he  sets  himself 
to  work  to  trace  tha  relation  between  causes  and 
effixts  in  the  moral  world,  whether  or  not  ho  re- 
ceives the  sentiment  of  Milton  as  something  more 
than  a  poet*s  imagery,  that 

**  limkNif  of  apiritiial  cieatures  walk  tbe  earllv 
Vnseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  deep—** 

N«  such  ono,  I  am  confident,  can  resist  the  oon- 
irtnioa  that  we  are  all  surrounded  by  two  opposite 
m$i,  eonflieting  classes  of  influences  and  motives — 
^1*  one  leading  to  virtue  and  holinesB,  the  other  to 
-lAm  and  orime.  One  of  the  most  fearfah  problems 
the  lapse  of  years  has  eventually  solved 
'  my  eye,  has  been,  whether,  in  the  life  of 
mm  whom  I  loved,  this  class  of  influences  and 
HMliiui  would  prevail,  or  that  And  it  is  often 
BSl  a  problem,  which,  to  the  human  perception,  is 
solved  at  once.  Oh,  what  struggles  have  I  seen 
between  reason,  conscience,  religion,  on  the  one 
hand,— and  appetite,  passion,  and  the  syren  of 
▼ice,  on  the  other  I 

Reader,  wiU  yoa  fiften  co  a  little  sketch  from 
my  portfolio,  of  this  ciiaracter  T    It  is  a  sad 


too  sad,  perhaps  you  will  say.  But  it  carries  a 
lesson  along  with  it  which  is  worth  learning,  and 
if  learned,  is  worthy  of  being  engraved  with  the 
pouit  of  a  diamond  on  the  memory  of  every  one, 
and  eqiecially  of  every  young  man.  It  is  a 
sketch  of  a  tempted,  struggling,  falling,  fallen 
man. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  184-.  that  I  last  visited 
the  grave-yard  of  the  little  village  of  C  »,  somo 
milos  inland  from  one  of  the  most  charming  cities 
ip  Connecticut.  I  love  a  country  grave-yard.  I 
love  to  read  the  inscriptions,  rude  and  uncouth  as 
many  of  them  are,  upon  the  stones  which  mark 
the  resting-place  of  the  departed.  But  I  love 
this  enclosure  more  than  any  other.  It  is  the 
gravo-yard  of  my  native  village.  Hese  rest  the 
ashes  of  a  mother  whom  I  almost  worshipped ; 
and  here  too  is  the  form  of  a  cherished  sister,  a 
flower  cut  down  while  yet  fair  and  lovely,  and 
transferrod  to  heaven.  Side  by  side  they  rest — 
all  that  is  earthly  of  the  mother  and  the  sister ; 
and  as  I  sit  near  the  mounds  above  them,  I  seem 
to  hold  a  closer  and  sweeter  coomiunion  with  their 
apMtB, 

While  I  was  wandering  among  the  graves  in 
this  enclosure,  during  the  visit  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  my  attention  was  directed  to  one  evi- 
dently made  but  a  few  months.  The  earth  was 
(rash  around  it,  and  it  was  plam  that  ihe  chisel 
of  the  untutored  sculptor  had  just  traced  the 
words  of  a  mourner's  love  upon  that  humble  head- 
stone. I  tamed  to  read  them :  '*  Charles  Ran- 
dolph, died  Feb.  22d,  184-,  aged  31  years."  It 
was  the  name  of  one  whom  I  once  loved  as  a 
brother !  Though  somewhat  my  senior  in  years, 
the  ckisoet  intimacy  and  friendship  existed  between 
us  daring  the  sunny  period  of  boyhood.  We 
shared  each  other's  little  joys  and  sorrows.  We  sat 
side  by  side  in  the  village  sohool.  We  gambolled 
in  the  woods  and  meadows  together.  The  sports 
of  one  were  never  complete  without  the  presence 
of  the  other.  And  Charles  was  dead !  His  sun 
had  gone  down  while  it  was  yet  day.  How  did 
he  fall  7     I  must  tell  you. 

I  had  not  beard  of  my  friend  for  several  years 
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preceding  the  time  when  I  firat  saw  his  tomb- 
stone. I  had  not  forgotten  him.  But  amid  the 
cares  of  my  profession,  I  gradaally  ceased  to 
correspond  with  him,  and  I  at  length  lost  the 
place  of  his  residence.  The  last  time  I  saw 
him    was    at    his    wedding.      Charles    married 

long  after  I  left  C for  a  distant  home.    But 

I  was  summoned  to  witness  his  happiness.  The 
object  of  his  choice  was  one  with  whom  we  had 
both  been  familiar  irom  childhood.  She  was  a 
charming  girl.  Often,  at  school,  hare  I  looked 
slily  at  her  oyer  the  top  of  my  spelling-book,  from 
my  seat  across  the  room,  and  thought  there 
was  no  face  so  beautiful,  no  form  so  graceful  and 
fairy-like,  as  Emma*s.  I  am  hot  an  indifierent 
philosopher.  I  never  made  any  pretonsioos  in 
that  way.  But  since  a  riper  manhood  has  over- 
taken me,  I  have  often  stopped  a  moment  or  two, 
with  perchance  a  slight  fluttoring  of  the  heart,  as 
my  memory  daguerreotyped  anew  the  scenes  of 
my  childhood,  to  inquire  what  was  the  meaning 
of  some  of  those  earlier  emotions.  I  have  ana- 
lyzed them  not  a  little,  and  endeavored,  though 
never  so  as  to  satisfy  myself,  to  place  them  under 
their  appropriate  caption  in  psychology.  Verily, 
love  has  some  curious  and  unaccountable  phases, 
or  there  were  ingenious  and  well-executed  coun- 
terfeits of  it  in  circulation  dmong  some  of  us,  long 
before  we  had  reached  the  first  of  those  broad 
stain  in  our  progress  toward  maturity,  called  the 
tMRA  But  I  am  a  poor  philosoi^er,  as  I  said 
before. 

Charies  and  Emma  were  young  when  they  met 
at  the  altar — young  and  happy.  They  were  not 
rich.  Their  parents  did  not  entail  on  them  the 
curse  of  a  fortune.  They  gave  them  a  respectable 
"setting  out,"  to  use  the  stereotype  eipression 
current  iu  our  neighborhood — they  gave  them 
that,  and  their  blessing — no  more.  With  that 
patrimony,  Charies  and  his  bride,  soon  after  their 
union,  catehing  the  enthusiasm  of  the  enterprising 
sons  and  daughtera  of  Connecticut,  left  their 
pleasant  home  and  emigrated  westward,  to  seek 
their  fortune  in  the  wilderness  of  northern  Penn- 
sylvania. At  this  point  I  lost  sight  of  them — with 
one  of  them  forever — with  the  other,  till  I  saw 
her,  a  crushed  and  broken-hearted  widow — a 
Naomi,  returned  to  bury  her  husbsnd,  and  to  die 
among  her  kindred.  The  important  incidents  in 
their  history  subsequent  to  the  period  of  their  emi- 
gration, I  learned  from  a  reliable  source  in  C . 

Charles  was  an  industrious,  ambitious  man — a 
daring  fellow  he  was,  too.  If  there  were  any 
dangers  to  be  encountered  in  our  youthful  exploits, 
Charley  Randolph  was  always  summoned  to 
lead  the  way.  He  carried  this  spirit — so  indis- 
pensable to  a  farmer  beginning  his  career  in  a 
f<nest  where  the  axe  of  the  woodman  had  never 
been  heard^to  his  new  home,  if  home  that  spot 


could  be  called  which  had  to  offer  him  only  the 
k>gB  for  his  cottage.  He  set  resolntoly  to  work  ; 
the  tall  oaks  and  pines  fell  fast  around  him ;  sotm 
he  had  a  house — a  log-house,  to  be  sure,  btA  it 
was  comfortable  enough,  they  thought — and 
Emma  said,  laughingly,  that  they  would  at  least 
have  a  practical  illustration  of  ^  that  very  romantic 
scene,  ^  love  in  a  cottage."  And  so  they  did, 
without  so  much  as  consulting  a  single  fashionable 
French  novel  to  learn  the  art. 

The  detailed  routine  of  an  emigrant's  life — 
his  struggles  with  the  giants  of  the  forest,  amid 
the  thousand  privations  consequent  upon  a  life  so 
far  removed  from  the  delights  of  refined  society — 
wonld  be  tedious  enough.  I  shall  be  exeused,  if  I 
pass  hastily  over  these  matters.  It  will  suffice  to 
say,  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  near 
one  of  those  many  grand  and  glorious  gorges  be- 
tween two  contiguous  hills,  that  mark  that  DoUe 
stream  in  its  tortuous  flow  toward  the  v^e  of 
Wyoming,  there  soon  appeared  a  farm,  abundantly 
rewarding  the  labor  of  the  husbandman,  and  that 
farm  was  Charies  Randolph's.  More  than  four 
years  had  passed.  Other  settlers  had  arrived 
It  was  not  so  lonely  in  that  Pennsylvania  forest 
God  had  prospered  my  firiend.  He  was  happy — 
so  was  Emma.  Why  shouM  they  not  be  happy  7 
Their  hearts  were  entwined  together  as  ckwely  as 
the  tondrils  of  tbe  ivy  on  the  old  oak  whidi  ftiey 
had  left  near  their  oottage-door,  to  bless  them  with 
its  shade,  and  to  be  a  home  for  the  robin  and  the 
blue-bird.  That  was  enough  to  make  them  hap- 
py. But  Giod  gave  them  another  blessing.  Oh» 
what  joy  there  was  in  that  cottage,  as  little  Jose- 
phine passed  successively  through  tbe  stages  of 
frolicking,  lisping,  creeping,  walking,  and — I 
scarcely  know  what  besides.  Then  Heaven  sent 
them  another  babe,  and  their  cup  of  joy  was  full. 
Did  Charles  forget  God,  then,  as  he  pressed  his 
boy  to  his  heart,  and  as  he  heard  the  idol  of  his 
afiections — his  own  Emma— call  the  little  one 
Charley  ?    I  know  not. 

**  Charles,  my  dear,  you  will  not  go  out  to-night ; 
will  you  7  It  rains  very  fast,  and  I  want  jron  at 
home.  Did  you  know  you  had  one  of  the  moat 
selfish  wives  hi  the  world,  Charies  7  "  So  said  Mrs. 
Randolph,  perhaps  less  than  a  year  after  the  event 
just  related,  and  as  she  said  it,  she  looked  mere 
sad  than  usual, — for  she  had  observed  a  change  in 
her  husband— a  slight  change— bot  it  alarmed  her 
a  little.  He  did  not  love  home  less,  perhaps — . 
perAapt.'— but  be  had  learned  to  find  pleasure  in 
the  bar-room  of  a  neighboring  tavern,  which  some 
Yankee  settler,  with  an  enthusiastio  desire  to 
promoto  the  publ  c  good,  bad  recently  erected. 
The  loving,  trusting  wife  knew  that  her  husband 
went  there  simply  for  society:  but  she  had  m 
lurking,  nndefiuable,  almost  praf»batie  fear,  that 
it  might  not  always  be  thus. 
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In  a  moment,  Randolph  determinod  be  would 
■tay  at  home  that  night  But  then  he  thought 
of  an  engagement — might  not  that  engagement 
have  been  innocently  aet  aade? — and  he  said, 
tenderly,  "  I  thhik  I  mnet  go,  dear,  but  I  will  not 
lUy  long."  Charles  Randolph !  take  care !  Thou 
beat  already  placed  thy  feet  on  one  of  the  Heps  to 
ruin  !  Take  care  !  Listen  to  the  Toice  of  thy 
better  genios.  Hark!  it  wbispera  to  thee  now. 
Nay,  heed  not  that  other  yoice.  Let  not  the 
tempter  lure  thee  to  thy  ruin.  Stop !  Thou  hast 
even  now  cause  to  tremble.  Hast  thou  not  al- 
ready entered  the  wicket-gate  that  leads  from  the 
path  of  virtue  and  peace  to  the  path  of  vice  and 
sorrow  T  Take  care !  think  of  thy  wife,  Charles, 
and  of  thy  dear  little  babes.  Alas !  he  has  gone, 
and  the  partner  of  his  bosom  is  kneeling  at  the 
cradle  of  her  boy,  and  pouring  out  her  heart  to 
God  for  the  tempted  man.  Tears,  bitter  tears, 
roQ  down  her  cheeks.  Can  it  be  7 — but  no,  no — 
that  were  impossible ! — and  she  is  calm  again. 
'  Thus  it  is  with  the  sorrow-stricken  woman,  the 
victim  of  a  grief  she  cannot  reveal,  and  of  a  fear 
she  cannot  acknowledge  even  to  herself.  Love, 
pure  as  an  angel's,  and  stronger  than  the  grave  ; 
hope,  lighting  up  the  darkest  night ;  trust,  that 
spurns  every  suspicion,  as  the  voice  of  the  tempter ; 
constancy,  like  the  everiasting  hills ; — these  nerve 
her  arm,  and  impart  to  her  a  heroism  a  thousapd 
fold  more  worthy  of  the  world's  applause  than 
that  which  is  exhibited  on  the  battle-field. 

Charles  Randolph — the  devoted  husband  and 
fond  fiither — loved  more  and  more  the  excitement 


of  the  bar-room.  Many,  many  times,  when  his 
wife  tearfully  remonstrated  with  him,  he  resolved 
to  leave  that  dangerous  path.  But  his  resolutionfl 
were  broken.  In  less  than  seven  years  from  the 
day  of  his  marriage,  he  was  a  confirmed  inebriate. 
Poverty  stared  that  family  in  the  face.  His  grim 
visage  entered  the  door  of  their  cottage,  and  be- 
came an  inmate  there. 

Another  year  passed — two,  perhaps.  One 
night — a  bleak,  cold,  stormy  night  in  February — 
that  poor  victim  of  intemperance  sought  his  ac- 
customed haunt,  the  tavern.  Like  an  insect,  that 
plays  around  the  flame  which  is  consuming  him, 
fascinated  by  the  blaze,  Randolph,  though  sensible 
that  he  was  descending  the  steps  to  ruin,  was  yet 
urged  on  by  an  appetite  which  he  had  now  not 
the  power  to  control.  That  was  a  bitter  cold 
night :  fiercely  howled  the  winds  around  the  once 
happy  home  of  Charles  and  Emma.  How  the 
blast  sighed  through  the  leafless  boughs  of  the  oak 
that  stood  thero,  like  a  guardian  angel.  Ilie 
snow  fell  profusely,  and  was  buried  into  drifts  as 
it  roached  the  earth.  Long  and  anxiously  the 
wife  and  mother  looked  for  the  absent  one-— but 
he  came  not.  He  left  the  inn  late,  with  the  bottle 
in  his  hand.    Poor  man !     His  tale  is  soon  told : 

"  Nor  wife,  nor  cbildien,  more  afaal  be  beboli^ 
Nor  friends,  nor  ncred  bome.** 

He  was  found,  when  the  morning  dawned,  lying 
in  the  road  near  his  cottage,  stifi'and  cold,  with 
his  dog  caressing  him,  and  striving  to  rouse  him 
from  the  sleep  of  death  ! 
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How  itnoge! — bow  like  a  city  of  the  dead ! 

No  daikneas  o*er  die  sun  its  pall  hath  spread, 

And  yet  what  feaifVil  silence  reigns  around, 

BOence  that  chillB  the  heart, —so  death-like,  so  profound. 

I  know  AiD  weO  what  means  this  silence  deep^ 

I  know  these  bu^  thousands  do  but  sleep; 

Tet  0oomy  tboi^ts  and.  strange  my  breast  invade, 

And  I  must  drive  them  thence  or  they  wiO  make  me  mad. 

I  cannot  bear  it, — oh.  ye  dead,  awaken ! 
Let  me  not  feel  so  utterly  forsaken ! 


B.     DANA. 


Lo !  while  I  roam  through  each  deserted  street, 
WitUn  my  heart  akme  lifers  pulses  seem  to  beat 

Te  gloomy  thoughts  and  strange— no  mors  tetrode ; 
BtiB  let  me  ibel  my  human  brotherhood. 
No !  no!~they  are  not  dead,  they  are  not  dead. 
These  thousands  only  sleep,  life  has  not  wholly  aed. 

How  strange  a  compound  Is  the  human  heart  1 
How  sUghi  a  cause  can  bUss  or  woe  imparti 
Touch  but  a  single  chord,  and  all  is  bright ; 
Touch  but  another  one,  and  all  is  dark  as  night 


AMERICAN   VERSE:-RALPH    HOTT/ 


1  T    W.     A.    JONII. 


What  is  true,  generally,  of  the  best  poets,  holds 
with  regard  to  our  own  writen  of  verse :  they  are 
almost  invariably  the  briefest  Brevity  is  the  es- 
sence of  wit  in  its  widest  acceptation ;  of  passion 
and  imagination  no  less  than  of  epigrammatic 
smartness.  The  very  highest  flights  of  Fancy  can- 
not be  long  sustained ;  the  most  brilliant  flashes  of 
genius  are  the  most  evanescent. 

This  has  ever  been  the  case,  from  the  days  of 
the  Hebrew  Bards,  to  the  present  epoch.  And 
where  great  Poets  have  written  long  poems,  how 
few  of  these  are  fairly  endenizened  in  the  na- 
tional heart ;  and  have  taken  a  firm  hold  on  the 
popular  feeling.  Few,  very  few,  g^eat,  long  po- 
ems survive  a  very  limited  period ;  and  even  the 
classic  national  epics,  which  can  be  counted  on 
the  fingers,  are  by  no  means  perfect  throughout 
In  the  grandest  of  epics.  Paradise  Lost,  how  much 
there  is  one  could  willingly  let  die.  Many  fine 
poets  of  the  second  rank,  assume  that  position 
fit>m  their  perfect  short  pieces ;  not  firom  mediocre 
long  ones. 

But  a  short  eflS>rt  must  be  complete  and  finish- 
ed, in  itself,  to  be  valuable.  It  is,  as  in  statuary : 
the  critic  demands  perfection ;  whereas,  in  archi- 
tecture, one  is  necessarily  more  lenient.  Or,  as  in 
painting,  an  historical  picture  may  be  deficient  in 
parts,  while  a  portrait  ought  to  reflect  the  living 
features.  Yet,  one  shall  often  find  the  Poet  prid- 
ing himself  on  his  elaborate  and  longer  produc- 
tions, and^contemning,  as  slight  and  worthless, 
those  fugitive,  occasional  effusions,  which  alone 
stamp  him  with  immortality. 

The  length  of  the  porformances  of  our*Poets  is 
in  an  mverw  ratio  to  their  mtrinsic  merits.  Thus 
far,  the  longest  are  superiatively  meagre  and 
valaelesB,  and  fill  single  volumes,  any  one  of 
which  would  probably  contain  the  Gems  of  Ameri- 
can Verse. 

We  need  an  American  anthology,  which  should 
bring  together  many  delicate  blossoms,  mostly 
reared  in  hot-houses,  and  which  can  ill  bear  the 
rude  air  of  common  criticism  or  the  chilling 
breezes  of  neglect.  Our  Parnassus  is  a  garden  of 
exotics  chiefly :  we  have  no  forest  trees  yet  grow- 
ing upon  it  The  soil  is  net  hardy  and  vig-jrou^ 
enough  for  the  towering  oak  or  majestic  elm  :  it 
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produces,  instead,  the  ever-sweet  rose,  the  graceful 
lily,  the  variegated  tulip  and  the  exquisite  mignio- 
nette. 

We  have  no  cedars  of  Lebanon,  but  beautifiil 
japonicas.  The  cactus  is  a  true  type  of  our  poeti- 
cal flowers.  It  is  a  foreigner  ;  it  is  raised  and  de- 
veloped with  care  and  pains ;  and  its  flower  is 
delicately  fair. 

Critically,  the  American  Poets  fall  within  the 
class  of  Minor  Poets.  They  do  not  as  a  class — nmie 
of  those  whose  verse  will  last — write  at  length,  m 
in  the  highest  walks  of  the  Epic  and  Tragic  Mose. 
Yet,  their  efifbrts  may  be  and  often  are  excellent 
And  we  have  thus  far  at  least  a  score,  but  surely 
not  over  two  hundred,  as  one  collector  affirmed,  of 
true  Poets,  whose  works  will  maintain  a  desirable 
place  in  all  select  collections  of  Poetry. 

Of  this  nature,  and  belonging  to  this  class,  are 
the  charming  eflTusions  of  Mr.  Hoyt*s  genius ;  who 
is  not  a  great  Poet,  because  he  does  not  attempt 
the  highest  walks  of  Poetry ;  but  who  is  a  pure 
and  sweet  one,  with  judgment  to  boot,  in  not  ven- 
turing upon  flights  without  his  reach,  or  wasting 
his  powers  on  unattainable  objects. 

He  has  happily  opened  an  original  vein  iix  these 
sketches,  which  dis|)lay  true  pathos,  and  a  delicate 
talent  for  satiric  irony ;  descriptive  skill  and  a  fine 
ear,  attuned  to  the  nice  management  of  his  pecu- 
liar measures.  A  pleasing  pastoral  tendemess ;  a 
pure  tone  of  domestic  feeling  runs  through  the 
verses  of  Mr.  Hoyt,  whose  landscape  is  enveloped 
in  an  atmosphere  of  sentiment 

The  present  collection  includes  Julia,  Edward 
BeU,  Snow,  White  Dragon,  Worid  Sale,  Old, 
New,  Rain,  Shower,  Outalissa. 

We  by  no  means  class  these  together.  To  our 
taste,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference ;  and  we 
grreatly  prefer  some  of  these  to  the  rest  We  shall 
declare  which,  and  for  what  reasons. 

Snow,  a  rural  sketch  of  winter ;  and  Aom,  in  a 
lesser  degree,  a  rural  summer  reminiscence  ;  Old 
and  New,  we  take  to  be  four  jewels  of  the  first 
water,  and  superior  to  the  other  pieces,  which  are 
still  fine  copies  of  verses. 

Julia  and  Edward  Bell  are  pleaisin^  penonal 
histories,  ot  somewhat  the  same  character,  as  to 
personages  and  to  incidents,  with  Goldsmith's 
Hermit ;  but  written,  the  first  of  them,  more  in 
Beattie*s  style  ;  an  imitation  by  no  means  mark- 
ed— possibly    unconscious   to    the    author — and 
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cmngfat  rather  from  a  likingr  for  and  study  of  these 
delightful  writeiB,  than  from  any  deliberate  desigrn 
at  copying.  The  story  is  simple  but  natural ;  the 
happy  union  of  long-separated  lovers  in  Julia  Jay ; 
and  the  reflections  of  age,  in  Edward  Bell,  over 
the  past  delights  of  childhood  ana  youth.  Mere  in- 
veation  or  high  imagination  our  author  does  not 
profess  to  possess  or  display ;  but  fine  and  faithful 
deseriptioB,  with  just  feeling,  couched  in  elegant 
and  melodious  verse,  he  unquestionably  may  claim. 

Snow,  is  a  masterpiece  of  description  and  senti- 
ment It  deserves  to  be  placed  very  near  the 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night  It  is  a  fine  painting, 
and  a  religious  poem.  Domestic  joys  inspire  the 
strain,  and  deepen  the  coloring.  The  minute  de- 
taO,  the  accessories  of  the  picture,  are  painted 
with  Flemish  fidelity,  distinctness  and  brilliancy. 
The  White  Dragon,  an  appendage  to  Snow,  is  an 
allegorical  attempt  we  do  not  like  so  much  as  we 
would  if  written  by  any  one  else.  It  is  so  unlike 
most  of  Mr.  Hoyt's  poems,  that  it  does  by  no 
means  harmonize  (in  our  judgment)  with  the  rest. 

World  Sale,  is  a  moral  sketch ;  the  latter  half 
of  which  is  full  of  pith  and  point  It  will  not  com- 
pare, however,  with  the  succeeding.  Old  and  New. 
These  are  rarely  choice,  as  an  old  writer  might 
say.  The  pathos  of  the  first  is  true  ;  the  satire  of 
the  second  is  as  just  and  keen.  What  is  more 
natural,  than  for  an  old  man  to  grow  sad  on  the 
spot  where  his  youthful  joys  were  partaken  by  a 
generatioB  now  past,  not  less  fleeting  than  they  7 
Can  anything,  agam,  be  more  according  to  nature, 
than  the  fickle  anxiety  of  youth  and  love  of  change 
in  man  and  woman,  unohastised  by  sufiering  and 
trial  7  While  man  remains  what  he  is,  the  truth  of 
these  fine  poems  must  remain ;  and  they  alone 
should  embalm  the  memory  of  their  author.  Rain 
is  a  beautiful  counterpart  to  Snow.  It  is  a  sum- 
mer scene,  taken  off  with  the  vivid  fidelity  of  the 
winter  picture.  A  sly  humor  peeps  out  occasion- 
ally, that  gives  a  zest  to  the  tender  and  romantic 
character  of  our  author's  productions;  while  it 
eonfirms  the  soundness  of  his  poetical  talent,  and 
the  healthiness  of  his  moral  constitution.  The 
Shower  is  a  cabinet  piece,  worthy  of  Rain ;  to 


which  it  serves  as  a  peudant  Outalissa  is  some- 
thing after  Campbell's  manner :  a  copy  of  Ger- 
trude's Indian  hero,  in  miniature. 

Description,  sentiment,  humor :  descriptive  sen- 
timent, or  sentimental  description^  and  humorous 
irony :  these  are  the  leading  traits  of  Mr.  Hoyt's 
poetical  character:  invention,  passion,  imagina- 
tion, we  do  not  find.  Not  force  or  depth,  but 
gracefulness  and  purity.  Original  observation 
and  original  illustration,  ig  here,  without  a  particle 
of  cant  There  is  always  just,  manly  sense,  and 
fine  feeling :  often  verbal  felicities  occur ;  nor  is 
the  verse  rough  or  halting.  On  the  contrary,  the 
variety  and  music  of  the  rhythm,  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  features  of  our  Poet's  muse. 

Mr.  Hoyt  has  in  print  some  delightful  poetical 
jeux  d* esprit  .*  we  wish  he  would  collect  them  with 
these  pieces  in  a  larger  volume.  In  the  Evening 
Mirror,  he  has  had  several ;  aud  we  have  lighted 
upon  verses  in  the  Sun,  so  much  superior  to  the 
common  run  of  newspaper  verse,  that  we  charged 
upon  our  author,  pieces  he  confessed  to  be  his. 

We  have  not  quoted  a  line,  as  we  wish  our 
readers  to  find  out  the  separate  beauties  for  them- 
selves. The  critic  is  a  literary  taster ;  but  the 
reader  must  mark  and  inwardly  digest  for  himseIC 

Mr.  Hoyt  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal 
Church ;  and  may  be  fitly  regarded  as  the  best 
poot,  by  far,  of  that  church.  A  modest,  though 
manly  preacher,  he  is  not  by  any  means  a  fashion- 
able preacher ;  most  fortunately  for  us  and  for  his 
own  true  interest,  though  not  for  his  pecuniary  in- 
terest 

Able  controvertists  arise,  flourish,  die,  are  for- 
gotten. Brilliant  declaimers  flash  and  vanish 
more  suddenly  still ;  but  genuine  poetry  outlasts 
conUoversies  and  fashions  in  oratory,  though  it 
gives  no  personal  popularity  or  woridly  honors,  or 
worldly  gear.  The  Muse  yields  nothing  perish, 
able  to  her  followers.  Gold  b  noOa^'ting,  but 
glory  is;  so  the  Poet,  too  often,  is  poor  and 
famous. 

In  the*  case  of  a  professional  man,  this  should 
not  be ;  and  wo  hope  will  not  bo  with  our  author. 
Such  as  he,  the  Church  should  especially  cherish. 


THIRZA. 


Foaarr  tbee,  Thinal  woold  to  beaven  I  might — 

I  strive  to  do  it  every  day.    I  know 

My  kMTB  is  vaio  and  bopelaia,  aod  a  blight,^ 

A  waste  of  all  my  eneigies ;  but  ob, 

I  eaimot  rid  me  of  it,  H  is  entwined 

Around  my  very  beart-ntringa.    Death  alone 

Gui  separate  it  from  tbem :  years  have  flown 


And  changed  in  many  things  my  fidde  mind. 
SinfVil,  apostate  to  my  early  creeds, 
The  freshness  of  my  heart  has  posaed  away 
And  left  it  but  a  waste  and  ruin  wild ; 
Thy  love  alone  survives  and  mocks  decay, 
Holy  and  pure,  where  all  things  are  defiled, 
A  spottess  lily  in  a  bed  of  poisonous  weedi. 

a.    S.    BTODDA 


'PARDONED/ 
A  iFtagmtnt  {torn  l&tal  Sifr 

{See  the  Engraving.) 


SmcE  the  earliest  dawn  -of  morning  had  the  un- 
happy wife  been  waiting  at  the  gate  of  that 
doleful  prison,  until  the  hour  appointed  for  admis- 
sion. By  the  beatings  of  her  own  heavy  heart 
she  had  counted  the  dreary  minotes,  as  they 
slowly  lagged  along ;  and  yet  she  listened  with  a 
shudder  to  the  clock  whose  iron  tongue  was  num- 
bering her  husband^s  last  hours  on  earth.  At 
length  the  door  unclosed,  and*  taking  her  child 
by  the  hand,  she  foUowed  the  turnkey  into  the 
condemned  cell.  Alas!  she  had  trod  that  dark- 
some way  many  times  before,  but  she  was  never 
again  to  follow  its  windings  after  this  fearfid 
morning.  In  the  emaciated  form  of  that  lonely 
prisoner, — in  that  pallid  face,  ploughed  with  the 
fujcrows  of  mortal  agony, — she  beheld  the  husband 
of  her  youth,  the  father  of  her  child,  ay,  and  the 
condemned  felon.  In  vain  had  she  sought  for 
mercy  from  those  who  sat  in  the  high  places  of 
judgment.  She  had  found  kindness,  compassion, 
sympathy,  but  no  promise  of  comfort  He  must 
die  ! — innocent  of  this  last  great  crime,  but  with 
a  life-time  of  sin  yet  unrepented  of,  he  must  die 
the  death  of  a  murderer.  Yet  not  alone  had  ho 
been  left  to  encounter  the  horrors  of  that  last 
night  upon  earth.  One,  whose  duty  taHght  him 
to  administer  the  balm  of  spiritual  healing,  had 
knelt  beside  him  during  those  frightful  hours  of 
darkness,  and  his  prayers  had  scared  the  evil 
demons  from  their  prey. 

"  Listen  to  me,  Mary,"  said  the  miserable  man ; 
"  listen  to  me  as  to  a  dying  man  i  I  am  no  mur- 
derer !  A  gambler  and  a  drunkard  I  have  been : 
deserving  of  the  heaviest  punishment  for  sins 
committed  agamst  you,  Mary, — against  our  inno- 
cent child, — against  the  oracles  of  God  within  my 
own  soul ;  but  never  have  my  hands  been  stained 
with  blood.  It  is  true  I  was  among  the  rioters ; 
I  saw  the  tavern  brawl  m  which  young  Rivers 
lost  hb  life ;  but,  as  I  hope  to  gain  from  Heaven 
the  mercy  denied  on  earth,  my  hand  was  not 
raised  in  the  aflSray.  The  witness  who  lied  my 
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life  away,  struck  the  Mow  for  which  I  am  bd- 
justly  condemned :  and  had  I 'not  been  renderod 
powerless  by  strong  drink,  I  would  have  stqiped 
between  those  who  were  drunk  with  wrath.  Do 
you  not  believe  me,  Mary  7 '' 

"  I  do,— I  do,— and  I  thank  God  for  this  me 
drop  of  consolation  in  my  cup  of  bitterness." 

llie  convict  took  his  child  upon  his  knee,  aad 
looked  sadly  and  fixedly  in  his  face.  "  Take  him 
far  from  hence,"  he  gasped,  **  give  him  another 
name :  let  him  never  be  known  to  othen  as  a 
felon's  SOB.  But  tell  him  of  his  fathei's  fate,  that 
you  may  guard  him  from  a  father's  vices.  iM. 
him  never  forget,  that  had  I  taken  heed  to  the 
beginnings  of  evil,  I  should  not  new  be  the  wretch 
lam." 

At  this  nooment  a  sound  of  footstqis  was  heard ; 
the  keys  rattled  in  the  heavy  lock,  and  the  feraa 
of  the  jailer  appeared  in  the  door-way.  Fale, 
cold,  and  half  fainting,  the  unhappy  woman  sank 
on  her  knees,  with  her  hand  clasping,  m  if  ia  a 
death -grasp,  the  cold  fingers  of  the  convict 

"  Has  the  hour  come  7 "  asked  the  prisoner. 
"  Well,  I  am  ready : "  and,  taking  one  last  fend 
look  at  his  unconscious  child,  he  endeavored  to 
extricate  himself  from  the  boy*s  embrace.  What 
means  that  sudden  pause?  The  light  of  « 
lantern  gleams  far  idong  the  vaulted  peasage, 
but  shines  full  upon  a  paper  in  the  hands  of  the 
jailer.  The  kindly  official  knows  every  word  of 
its  contents,  but  he  holds  it  closer  to  the  light,  aa 
if  conning  it  more  carefully,  in  order  that  the 
group  within  the  cell  may  be  prepared  for  his 
tidings. 

Vain  caution.  "Pardoned!  Pabdonbd!"  The 
shock  is  too  great :  the  spirit  that  was  nerved  to 
wrestle  with  agony,  cannot  endure  the  quick  ro. 
vulsion  of  feeling.  With  a  choked  and  gurgliii|r 
cry,  Mary  falls  heavily  forward :  and  the  heart 
which  has  been  overtasked  by  sorrow,  is  broken 
by  the  sudden  stroke  of  joy. 
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A   LOYE   OF   A   SINGING-MASTER. 


BT    THE     BDlTOm. 


Thb  prettiest  sirl  that  attended  oar  mngiiig- 
meetingB  was  Jaoe  Gordon,  the  only  daoghter 
of  a  S^chman  who  had  lately  hoay^fat  a  iarm  in 
the  neighborhood.  She  was  a  fair  and  gentle 
damiel,  sofl-apoken  and  down-looking,  but  not 
without  a  stoat  will  of  her  own,  such  as,  they  do 
ay,  yoar  very  sofl-spoken  people  are  apt  to  have. 
Indeed,  we  may  argue  that  to  be  able  at  all  times 
to  command  one*s  voice  down  to  a  given  level, 
requires  a  pretty  strong  will,  and  more  self-pos- 
nsBion  than  impetaous  people  ever  can  have  ;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  blosterere  are  easier  governed 
than  anybody  else.  Jane  Gordon  had  light  hair, 
too,  which  hasty  observers  are  apt  to  consider  a 
■gn  of  a  mild  and  complying  temper ;  bat  oar 
dear  Jane,  thoogh  a  good  girl,  and  a  dutiful 
daughter,  had  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  old 
Adam,  and  given  her  sober  parents  a  good  deal  too. 
So  that,  by  and  by,  when  it  was  whiiqiered  that 
Jane  Gordon  was  certainly  in  love  with  Mr.  Fa- 
Bole,  and  that  Mr.  Fasole  was  at  least  very  atten- 
tive to  Jane  Gordon,  the  old  people  felt  a  good 
deal  troubled.  They  were  prudent,  however,  and 
only  watched  and  waited,  though  quite  determined 
that  an  itinerant  singing-master  should  not  carry 
off  their  treasure,  to  be  a  mere  foot-bail  of  Fortune, 
and  have 

nor  bouie  nor  tia\ 
Nor  fire,  nor  candle-Ught 

And  at  every  singing-meeting  the  intimacy  be- 
tween Mr.  Fasole  and  his  fair  pupil  became  more 
and  more  apparent,  and  the  faces  of  the  unappro- 
priated damsels  longer  and  longer.  The  diiiriot- 
•cfaoohnaster,  that  winter,  was  a  frightful  old 
man,  with  a  face  like  a  death's-head,  set  off  by  a 
pair  of  huge  round-eyed  spectacles,  so  he  was  out 
of  the  question,  even  if  he  had  not  had  a  wife  and 
family  to  share  his  sixteen  dollars  a  month.  The 
itore-keeper,  Squire  Hooper's  partner,  had  impa- 
dently  gone  off  to  the  next  town  for  a  wife,  but  a 
few  weeks  before ;  and  a  young  lawyer  who 
talked  of  settling  among  us  as  soon  as  there  was 
anything  to  do~-(he  had  an  eye  on  the  setting- 
back  of  the  mill-pond,  we  suspect)— did  nothing 
but  smoke  cigmrs  and  play  checkers  on  the  store- 
counter,  and  tell  stones  of  the  great  doings  at  the 
place  he  had  been  haunting  before  he  came  among 
OS.  So  the  dearth  of  beaux  was  stringent,  mere 
famier-boys  being  generally  too  shy  to  make  any- 
thing of,  until  they  have  bought  land  and  stock, 
when  they  begin  to  look  round,  with  a  business 
eye,  for  somebody  to  make  butter  and  cheese 
Mr.  Fasole,  with  his  knowing  air,  and  a  plentiful 
■took  of  modest  assurance,  reigned  paramount, 
**  the  cynosure  of  neighboring  eyes.**  He  "  out 
a  wide  swath,**  the  young  men  said,  and  it  loay 
be  supposed  they  owed  him  no  good  wflL 


How  matters  can  remain  for  any  length  of  time 
in  such  an  explosive  state  without  an  eruption,  let 
philosophers  tell.  Twice  a  week,  for  a  whole, 
long.  Western  winter,  did  the  singinff-school  meet 
regularly  at  the  school-boose,  and  practise  the 
tunes  which  were  to  be  sung  on  Sunday;  and 
every  Sunday  did  one  or  two  break-downs  attest 
that  improvement  in  music  could  not  have  been 
the  sole  object  of  such  persevering  industry. 
Sometimes  a  bold  bass  would  be  found  finishing 
off,  for  a  bar  or  two,  in  happy  unconsciousness  that 
its  harmonious  oompeen  had  ceased  to  vibrate. 
Then  again,  owing  to  the  fiulure,  through  timidity 
or  obliviousness,  of  some  main  stay,  the  whole 
volume  of  sound  would  quaver  away,  trembling 
into  silence  or  worse,  while  the  minister  would 
shut  his  eyes,  with  a  lo<^  of  meek  endurance,  and 
wait  until  Mr.  Fasole,  frowning,  and  putting  on 
something  of  the  air  with  whi<m  we  jerk  up  the 
head  of  a  stumbling  horse,  could  get  his  unbroken 
team  in  order  again,  fane  Gordon  was  not  very 
bright  at  singing,  perhaps  because  she  was  suffer- 
ing under  that  soil  of  fascination  which  is  apt  to 
make  people  stupid;  and  she  was  often  the 
**  broken  tooth  and  foot  out  of  joint "  at  whose 
door  these  unhicky  accidents  were  laid  fay  the 
choir.  Mr.  Fasole  always  took  her  part,  however, 
and  tokl  the  accoser  to  **  look  at  home,**  or  hinted 
at  some  by-gone  blunder  of  the  whole  daas,  or 
declared  that  Miss  Jane  evidently  had  a  bad  cold— 
not  the  first  time  that  a  bad  cold  has  served  as 
an  apology  for  singing  out  of  time. 

The  period  for  a  spring  quarterly  meeting  of  one 
of  the  leading  denom'mations  now  drew  nigh,  and 
a  great  gathering  was  expected.  Mimsters  from 
far  and  near,  and  a  numerous  baptism  in  the 
pond,  were  looked  for.  Preparations  of  all  sorts 
were  set  on  foot,  and  among  the  rest,  music  **  suited 
to  the  occasion.''  The  choice  of  **8et  pieces"  and 
anthems,  and  new  tunes,  gave  quite  a  new  direc- 
tion and  spur  to  the  musical  interest ;  but  Mr. 
Fasole  and  Jane  Gordon  were  not  forgotten. 
There  was  time  to  watch  them,  and  sing  too. 
Through  the  whole  winter,  the  singing-master, 
though  his  way  lay  in  quite  an  opposite  direction, 
had  thought  proper  to  see  Miss  Gordon  home, 
except  when  it  was  very  cold  or  stormy,  when  ho 
modestly  withdrew,  with  an  air  which  said  he  did 
not  wish  his  attentions  to  seem  particular.  It  had 
become  quite  a  trick  with  the  young  men  to  listen 
by  the  road-side,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  he 
did  not  pop  the  question  somewhere  between  the 
schod-hoAse  and  Mr. Gordon's;  but  the  conclusion 
was,  that  either  he  was  too  discreet  to  do  it,  or 
too  cunning  to  let  it  be  heard,  for  nothing  could 
ever  be  dMnguished  but  the  most  ordinary  talk. 
Nothing  eoakl  be  more  obvioaa,  however,  than 
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that,  whateyer  wera  Mr.  Fasole's  intontions,  poor 
Jane  was  very  much  in  earnest  She  lost  all  her 
interest  in  the  village  circle,  and,  too  honest  and 
sincere  for  concealment,  only  found  her  spirits 
when  the  fascinatiug  singing-master  appeared. 
He  had  the  magnetizer's  power  over  the  whole 
being  of  his  pupil.  The  parents  observed  all  this 
with  the  greatest  uneasiness,  and  remonstrated 
with  her  on  the  imprudence  of  her  conduct,  but  in 
vain.  They  reminded  her  that  no  one  knew  any- 
thing about  the  singing-master,  and  that  he  very 
prolMibly  had  at  least  one  wife  elsewhere,  although 
it  was  past  the  art  of  man  to  betray  him  into  any 
acknowledgment  of  such  incumbrance ;  but  Jane 
was  deaf  to  all  caution,  and  evidently  only  waited 
for  the  votary  of  music  to  make  up  his  mind  to 
ask,  before  she  should  courtesy  and  say  yes. 

The  quarterly  meeting  came  on,  and  Squire 
Hooper's  big  barn  was  hlled  to  overflowing.  A 
long  platform  had  been  erected  for  the  ministers, 
and  rough  seats  in  abnudance  for  the  congrega- 
tion ;  but  every  beam,  bin,  and  **  coign  of  van- 
tage," was  hung  with  human  life,  in  some  shape 
or  other.  Such  a  gathering  had  not  been  seen  in 
a  long  while.  In  front  was  placed  Mr.  Fasole, 
with  Jaue  Gordon  on  his  left  hand,  and  his  forces 
ranged  in  order  due  on  each  hand.  White  was 
his  bosom,  (outside,)  and  fiery  red  his  hair  and 
face,  as  he  wrought  vehemently  in  beating  time, 
while  he  sent  out  volumes,  not  to  say  Whole  edi- 
tions, of  sound.  One  could  not  but  conclude  that 
every  emotion  of  his  soul  must  find  utterance  in 
the  course  of  the  morning's  performance,  if  Jane 
Gordon  only  listened  aright,  which  she  seemed 
very  well  disposed  to  do.  But  the  concluding 
hymn  was  to  be  the  crowning  effi>rt.  It  abounded 
in  fugues —those  fatal  favorites  of  country  choirs, 
and  had  also  several  solos,  which  Mr.  Fasole  had 
assigned  to  Jane  Gordon,  in  spite  of  the  angry 
inuendoes  of  other  pretenders.  He  had  drilled  her 
most  perseveringly,  and,  though  not  without  some 
misgivings,  had  succeeded  m  persuading  himself, 
as  well  as  his  pupil,  that  she  would  get  through 
these  "tight  places"  very  well,  with  a  little  help 
firom  him. 

When  the  whole  immense  assembly  rose  to 
listen  while  the  choir  performed  this  **  set  piece," 
it  was  with  a  sound  like  the  rushing  of  many 
paters,  and  poor  Jane,  notwithstanding  the  whis- 
pered assurances  of  the  master,  began  to  feel  her 
courage  oozing  out,  as  women*s  courage  is  apt  to 
do  jubt  when  it  is  most  wanted.  She  got  through 
her  portion  of  the  harmony  with  tolerable  credit ; 
but  when  it  came  to  the  first  solo,  it  was  as  if 
one  did  take  her  by  the  throat,  and  the  sounds 
died  away  on  her  lips.  Dread  silence  ensued,  but 
in  a  moment,  from  the  other  side  of  the  bam, 
seemingly  from  a  far  distant  loft,  a  female  voice, 
clear,  (Ostinct,  and  well  trained,  took  up  the  re- 
creant straiu,  and  carried  it  through  triumphantly. 
Then  the  chorus  rose,  and,  encouraged  by  this 
opportune  aid,  peformed  their  part  to  admiration — 
so  well,  indeed,  and  with  so  mnoh  enthusiasm, 
that  they  did  not  at  first  miss  the  leading  of  Mr. 


Fasole.  When  the  next  8ok>*i  tnm  came,  they 
had  time  to  look  ronnd:  and  while  the  distant 
voice  once  more  sent  its  clear  tones  meandering 
among  the  rafters  and  through  the  mows  and  cot 
of  the  wide  doors,  all  the  cUss  turned  to  look  at 
the  master.  There  he  stood — agape— astare— 
pale— spiritless — astonied — ^petrified;  his  jaw  fall- 
en, his  nose  pinched  in,  his  eyes  sunken  and 
hollow,  and  fixed  in  wild  gaze  on  the  dim  distance 
whence  issued  the  potent  sound,  while  poor  Jane's 
fascinated  optics  gazed  nowhere  but  on  him.  Bat 
before  note  could  be  taken  of  their  condition,  the 
chorus  must  once  more  join  in  the  last  triumphant 
burst,  for  the  new  aujdliary  had  inspired  them 
like  a  heavenly  visitant,  and  they  could  not  attend 
to  sublunary  things.  They  finished  in  a  perfect 
blaze  of  glory,  the  unknown  voice  sounding  far 
above  all  others,  and  carrying  its  part  as  indepen- 
dently as  Mr.'  Fasole  himself  could  have  done. 

"  What  it  the  matter  with  the  singing-master?** 
"  Has  he  got  a  fit?"  "Is  he  dying?"  was  whk- 
pered  through  the  crowd  as  soon  as  the  meeting 
was  dismissed.  "Bring  water — whiskey — a  fiin 
— oh  goodness !  v^at  is  to  be  done ?" 

"  Let  me  come  to  him,"  said  a  powerful  voice 
just  at  hand ;  and,  as  the  crowd  opened,  a  tall, 
masculine  woman,  of  no  very  prepossessing  exte- 
rior, made  her  way  to  the  fainting  Orpheus, 

"  Jedediah ! "  she  exclaimed,  giving  a  stout  lift 
to  the  drooping  head;  "Jede^ah!  dou*t  yoa 
know  your  own  Folly  Ann  ?" 

It  was  Mrs.  Fasole — a  very  promising  scholar 
whom  the  unhappy  teacher  hsid  marrieid  at  the 
scene  of  former  labors,  somewhere  in  the  interior 
of  Illinois,  hoping  to  find  her  a  true  help-meet  in 
the  professional  Ime.  But,  discovering  to  his  cost 
that  she  understood  only  one  kind  of  harmony, 
and  that  not  of  the  description  most  valuable  in 
private,  he  had  run  away  from  her  and  her  big 
brothers,  and  ^oped,  in  the  deep  seclusion  of  stiu 
newer  regions,  to  eseape  her  forever,  and  pass  fw 
that  popular  person,  an  agreeable  bachelor. — 
Whether  he  was  really  villain  enough  to  have 
intended  to  marry  poor  Jane  too,  we  cannot 
know,  but  we  will  charitably  hope  not ;  though 
we  are  not  sure  that  wantonly  to  trifle  with  an 
innocent  girPs  aflections  for  the  gratification  of  his 
vanity,  was  many  shades  less  culpable.  The 
worid  judges  differently,  we  know,  since  it  makes 
one  offence  punishable  by  law,  while  the  other  is 
considered,  in  certain  circles,  rather  a  good  joke 
than  otherwise.  But  the  singing-master  and  his 
fearful  spouse  disappeared,  and  those  who  had  not 
joined  the  class  exulted ;  while,  as  fiir  as  public 
demonstration  went,  we  could  not  see  but  the 
singing  at  meeting  fell  back  to  very  nearly  the 
old  mark,  under  the  auspices  of  old  deacon  In- 
galls,  who  has  for  many  years  been  troubled  with 
a  polypus  in  his  nose. 

Jane  Gordon  is  a  much  more  sensible  giri  than 
she  was  two  years  ago,  and  looks  with  no  little 
complacency  upon  Jacob  Still,  a  neighbor's  son, 
who  boasts  that  he  can  turn  a  furrow  much  better 
than  he  can  a  tune. 
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EDITORIAL    MISCELLANY. 


Mabcm^ — ^Whftt  Uons  may  be  coming  in  with  Bflarch  we 

cannot  prognosticate ;  but  our  winter,  up  to  this  pr^nt 

writing,  (with  a  qoQl  firom  Febniary*s  parting  wingj  bas 

been  moat  lamb-like ;  yet,  upon  eecondthou^its,  natJUtcf — 

for  we  bave  bad  no  snow.    The  winds  have  roared  only 

"like  a^y  sQcking^ve :  ** 

TlMdiant 
Of  binfi,  mad  dunw  of  brookB,  and  soft  caraw 
Of  Ibe  ftMh  qrhraa  air— 

bare  made  us  fed  as  if  May  were  returning  the  campfiment 
wbich  winter  is  said  babitually  to  pay  her  in  tbis  climate. 
If  it  be  necessary  to  have  bad  winter  in  order  to  enjoy 
spring,  we  shall  hardly  be  able  to  welcome  March  this 
tase.  But  the  poets  bare  established  a  sprii^  of  their 
own,  very  little  dependent  upon  the  chance  ibcts  of  any 
partifailer  year.  Imagination  and  Memory  supiriy  the 
groimd  on  which  are  wrou^  such  pictures  as  can  be 
dfawn  only  there;  and  even  though  a  sunny  winter 
iboald  osbtf  in  a  bleak  and  cruel  March,  we  have  ample 
provision  in  our  heaxts  for  genial  influences,  if  we  will  but 
admit  them.  There  is  material  for  a  whole  month*s  plea- 
ant  thought  in  these  verses,  which  are,  or  ought  to  be,  at 
eveiybody*8  elbow : 

MARCH. 


B  threat; 


Tha  aloniqr  March  ia  coma  at  laat, 

With  wind  and  dond  mnd  chaociaf  skiea ; 
I  hear  the  nuhinc  of  the  blaat 

That  throng  the  aoowy  Tallcy  fliea. 
AVpaaatq^  few  are  they  who  speak. 

Wild,  atormy  month  I  iapraiaeorthae; 
TeC,  though  thy  ariada  are  toad  and  bleak, 

Thoa  art  a  welcome  month  to  me. 
7or  thoa  to  northern  kads  aob 

The  (lad  and  clorkmaaanauvt  bring; 
And  thoa  haat  joined  the  geniie  train, 

And  wear'at  the  (entle  name  of  apnng. 
And  in  thy  reiga  of  blaat  and  atorm, 

SaaSea  ma^y  a  long,  bri^t,  aonny  day, 
Whm  the  changed  winda  are  aofl  and  warm, 

Aod  HeaTan  pata  on  the  bhte  ofMiv. 
Thni  aiog  alood  the  gnalung  rilla, 

Aad  the  (oil  apriofi  from  Troat  aet  ftoe, 
That  bristly  leaping  down  the  hiUa, 

Are  joaC  aet  oat  to  meet  the  tea. 
.  The  rear'a  depaittog  heaan 

OiTt'ttOrj  atorma  the  aolh 
Bot  iD  thy  atemeat  ftown  at 

A  look  of  kiadly  piomiae  yet 
Tboa  bring'st  the  hope  of  thoae  calm  akiea, 

Aad  that  aoft  time  oT  aon^y  ahoweia. 
When  the  wide  bloom  on  earth  that  has 

8eema  of  a  brighter  world  thaaoora. 

And  this  reminds  us,  that  in  our  voluminouii  correspon- 
dence with  young  poets  who  desire  our  editorial  and  criti- 
cal cooneel,  we  tarn  naturally  to  Mr.  Biyant's  poems,  when 
we  woaU  find  {jasaages  by  which  to  exemplify  our  notions 
of  what  is  lacidng  in  most  of  the  verse  sent  to  us.  One 
prorainent  point  is  touched  upon  in  the  following  remarks, 
which  we  extract  from  a  letter  of  advice,  written  a  few 
weeks  ahice  to  a  young  person  in  whose  beginnings  we 
were  much  interested: 

**  If  you  examine  your  vsrse^  yon  win  find  they  embrace 
too  toKOj  m^tive$. 

"I  commend  to  your  study  Bfr.  Biyant's  lines  to  the 
Erening  Wind,  in  which  every  epitliet  or  adjective  is 
$tgm^fUejU — ^bas  a  decided  power  hi  heightening  the  idea. 
Young  poets  find  it  diflicutt  to  confine  themselves  to  what 
Is esBPtitial :  they  substitute  words  for  Ideas;  and  they  do 
not  often  betiUm  labor  enough,  even  upon  words,  to  order 
to  choose  the  best  Gbmmon-place  is  the  death  of  poetiy; 
nnipsB  something  mora  moving  and  delighting  is  accom- 
pMied  by  poetry  than  by  prose,  prose  is  fbr  better.  Do  you 
ever  atiempt  proae  1  Vou  can  better  understand  tins  trie 
value  of  yvut  fcJeas  by  putting  them  liown  fint  iu  plain 
vorIs;  the  Jhigle  of  rhyme  is  very  deceptive;  it  pleases 
the  ear;  and  we  forget  that  it  envetops  and  diiguiBes 
common  or  imigniflcant  ideas." 

We  take  this  method  of  makingpart  of  nor  grave  epistle 

I  aradw^  because  it  is  impossible  to  write  separate  criti 

I  the  numbers  who  request  it,  while  at  the  same 

I  ramarks  we  venture  to  repeat  here,  apply  to 

Dfaeteeotwentietht  of  all  the  versea  sent  as  Ibr  the  CJntoa 


Ihookebct  Moras  or  Expaassioii. — ^Two  of  our  most 
valued  correspondents  urge  us  to  take  some  notice  in  the 
'Uni<»i*  of  the  various  incorrect  and  inelegant  expres- 
ijons  which  are  creeping  into  our  beloved  mother-tongue, 
through  the  medium  of  the  press,  private  converaation. 
and,  aad  to  say,  even  the  pulpit  itself.  This  woukl  be 
worthy  service  in  some  competent  writer,  no  doubt; 
though  we  are  not  sure  that  any  good  would  be  accom- 
plished by  it  Scnne  of  the  un-English  expressions  c<Mtt- 
ptaUnedof;  are  to  be  ascribed  to  Dickens'  early  books;  some 
to  the  rough  Western  wit  which  our  travellers  pick  up  and 
bring  home  firom  their  exploring  expeditions  on  the  Lakes 
and  the  Bfississippi ;  some,  and  we  think  by  fiir  the  greater 
part,  to  our  Eastern  brethren,  who  cultivate  provincialisaM 
as  proving  their  Plymouth  rock  origin.  A  writer  in  the 
Literary  World  latdy,  says  of  this: — "It  has  received  va- 
rious names,  such  as  Yankee  style.  Major  Downii«  style, 
etc ;  but  it  is  in  fact  the  finest,  truest  and  most  apposite 
mode  of  language  which  a  strong,  direct  utterance  could 
require — the  language  in  which  Shakspeare  found  space 
for  his  great  imaginings.**  He  then  enumerates  datfy, 
ckoret,  skipped^  e/oy,  conceit,  sick,  runagate^  fetch,  budge,  ad- 
mire, tetchy,  bruit,  glib,  quillets,  carp,  pother,  take  an,  wimple, 
homdjfy  ugiy,guesst  and  some  others,  bringing  Citations  from 
Shakspeare  in  their  defence ;  and  daimingthem  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  dialect  of  Maine,  and  "  proof  of  blood." 
Now,  some  of  these  instances  are  confessedly  good  English 
anywhere,  and  the  others  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the 
State  of  Maine.  The  writer  might  have  quoted  some 
which  are  undeniably  so : — for  instance,  **  the  beatermost 
cow  *'— an  expression  which  we  do  not  find  in  Shakspeare 
or  MilloiL  But  what  shall  we  say  of  open  up,  tangle  up, 
dress  up,  and  twenty  similar  compounds ;  and  grit,  and 
prettff  likely,  and  war  n't  he — not  to  mention  the  detestable 
addition  of  an  r  to  words  ending  in  a ;  as  idea-r,  dilemma-r, 
vista-r,  Eliza-r-Ann,  which  we  bear  every  day.  We  might 
multifdy  instances  which  cry  for  correction ;  but  a  proper 
search  for  them  wouU  require  more  leisure  than  we  are 
able  to  command.  But  we  assure  all  our  correspondents 
who  fbel  an  interest  in  the  sul^ject  that  if  they  wiU  collect 
instances  for  us,  we  will  see  that  the  matter  is  brought  be- 
fore our  readers — amounting  to  more  thousands  than  our 
modes^  will  permit  us  to  hint  at — in  a  way  ttiat  shall  en- 
gage their  attention.  We  have  secured  the  services  of 
some  potent  auxiliaries  m  this  field. 

To  CoaRKSPoifDKiiTs^ — ^Tbe  Death  Song ;  A  Hymn ; 
Rome;  The  Power  of  Music;  A  Character;  A  Sprii^ 
Memory ;  A  Dream  of  the  Covenanters ;  The  Mysterious 
Picture ;  Aristocracy  in  a  Bcpublic ;  Legend  of  V(ritburga ; 
To  the  Child  I  Love  Best;  A  Search  after  a  Social  Posi- 
tion ;  Tasso ;  are  accepted.  Many  other  articles  are  under 
consideratioiL  Those  which  we  are  obliged  to  decline  will 
be  found  at  the  oflice  in  due  timel  For  the  sake  of  avoid- 
ing disappointment,  we  would  say  candidly,  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  forward  us  articles  requiring  immediate  de- 
cision. We  read  in  regular  order,  and  cannot  promise  to 
be  partial  to  the  importunate.  The  press  of  matter  sentin, 
and  the  urgency  of  some  of  our  contributOES,  oblige  us  to 
make  this  explanation. 

We  wouU  gladly  Insert  "A  Feudal  Usage,**  bot  for  a 
dash  of  bitterness  in  its  tone— to  us  an  insuperable  elec- 
tion in  the  discussion  of  any  moral  question.  Those  who 
wish  to  convince,  must  conciliate.  Where  our  hearts  are 
really  interested  in  the  result  of  our  persuasions,  or  the  suc- 
cess of  our  arguments,  we  instinctively  begin  with  an  at- 
tempt to  win  the  good-will  of  the  power  to  be  propitiated. 

Will  our  correspondent  take  our  bint  in  good  part,  and 
either  make  some  li:tle  «*hange  in  the  article,  or  parik>n  us 
for  declining  itt    It  wHI  be  left  with  our  publisher. 

We  should  be  happy  to  receive  spirited  communications 
en  sutQects  of  murai  interest ;  on  life  and  maimcnt ,  uu  tiiu 
errors  and  decepttons  current  to  society ;  on  literary  studies ; 
on  American  antiquities ;  on  art  and  artists.  We  would 
gladly  introduce  a  fiir  greater  variety  toto  our  pages,  quite 
sure  that  among  the  many  thousands  who  read  tiie  Union, 
must  be  found  every  diversity  of  taste. 
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When  next  again  I  saw  her, 

We  spoke  sweet  words  of  love ; 
The  silent  tear  was  on  my  cbeek, 

And  watched  the  spell  »ke  wove. 

I  heeded  not  Its  warning— 

I  thought  of  her  alone, 
And  listened  to  the  pleasant  woftta 

Sue  spoke  with  silver  tone. 


The  paUd  nKxm  has  twehre  timei 
Pterformed  its  aOent  roand, 

And  she  whom  I  so  dearly  toved 
Lies  deep,  deep  under  ground. 
A  tear,  ah !  sad  and  bitter, 
Ftows  down  my  fev'risb  chee^ 

Aa  if  of  by-gone  happiness 
It  longed  to  me  to  speak. 
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BOOKS 


MONTH. 


Thk  Middlb  Kikobom.  By  a  WeDs  WOUamfl.    JVew-  York 
and  Ijmuhn:  WUey  &  Putnam. 

We  acknowledged  the  reception  of  this  grand  book  laat 
month,  but  were  too  much  crowded  to  lay  much  about  it. 
Fuither  inspection  has  but  confirmed  our  idea  of  ita  value, 
and  we  really  envy  thoie  wboee  occupations  altow  tlie 
leisure  for  a  full  perusal— quite  out  of  the  question  for  us. 
Where  we  have  dipped,  we  find  everything  to  interest  and 
amuse,  and  we  mean  to  make  the  **  Middle  Kingdom  **  our 
fUee  de  nsittance  for  a  while,  till  we  possess  ourselves 
fbBy  of  its  multUkrious  contents.  A  scrap  here  and  there 
we  must  crib  for  the  amusement  of  those  of  our  distant 
readers  who  may  not  see  the  work  immediately. 

MiLK-N JLMB.  **  Fathers  give  their  sons  the  ju  nung,  or 
'milk-name,'  about  a  month  after  birth.  The  mother,  on 
the  day  appointed  for  this  ceremony,  worships,  and  thanks 
the  goddess  of,  Mercy ;  and  the  boy,  dressed  and  having 
bis  head  shaved,  is  brought  into  the  circle  of  assembled 
fiien^  where  the  father  confers  the  name,  and  celebrates 
the  occasion  by  a  feast  The  milk-name  is  kept  until  the 
lad  enters  school,  at  which  time  the  thu  wing,  or  school- 
name,  is  conferred  upon  him.; — Such  names  as  Ink-Grinder, 
Promising-Study.  Opening-Olive,  Entering-Virtue,  Rising- 
Advancement,  etc,  are  given  to  young  students;  while 
chiklren  are  called  l^  the  names  of  flowers,  virtues,  or 
some  endearing  or  fkncifUl  epithet,  and  sometimes  by  their 
number,  as  Wei  Ayih,  Wei  Asan,  L  e.,  No.  1  Wei,  No.  3 
Wei,  etc.  Tlie  personal  names  of  the  Chinese  are  written 
contrariwise  to  our  own,  the  sing  or  surname  coming  first, 
then  the  ning  or  given  name,  and  then  the  complimentary 
title.**  A  writer  in  The  Chinese  Repository  says,  "He 
took  out  a  red  card  as  big  as  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  wrote 
Wu  T&nyuen.  *I  thought  your  name  was  Blr.  Wu :  why 
do,you  write  your  name  wrong  end  firstl*  inquired  L 
*It  is  you  who  are  wrong,'  replied  be ;  'k>ok  in  your  own 
Directory,  where  atone  you  write  names  as  they  shouU 
be,  placing  the  honored  fomOy  name  first'  " 

Poimifsss^-The  periphrases  empk>yed  to  denote  per- 
sons, and  thus  avokl  q)^king  their  names,  in  a  measure 
indicate  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  bekL  For  in- 
stance: "Does  the  honofaU^great  man  e^)oy  happiness  1" 
means,  "Is  your  &ther  well  1**  **  Distinguished  and  ho- 
DOiable  one,  what  honorable  aget**  is  the  mode  of  asking 
bow  oU  be  is ;  for  among  the  Chinese,  as  it  seems  to  have 
been  among  the  Egyptians,  It  is  polite  to  ask  the  names 
and  ages  of  all  ranks  and  sexes.  A  chikl  terms  his  fhther 
**  family's  majesty,"  "  okl  man  of  the  fhmily,"  *'  prince  of 
the  fiunity,"  or  **  venerable  fktber."  When  dead,  a  fiither 
Is  called  " former  prince,**  and  a  mother  "venerable  great 
one  in  repose.**— The  request,  "make  my  respects  to  your 
mother,**  for  no  Chinese  gentleman  ever  asks  to  tee  the 
ladies,  is  literally,  "  Excellent  longevity  haU  place  for  me 
wish  repose.** — Ckue  must  be  taken  not  to  use  tlie  same 
expressions  when  speaking  of  the  relatives  of  the  guest 
and  of  your  own.  Thus  in  asking  "How  many  worthy 
young  gentlemen  (sons)  have  you  1  **  The  host  replies, 
"I  am  unfortunate  in  having  but  one  boy** — literally, 
'*My  fiueis  niggardly,  I  have  only  one  little  bug."  This 
runs  through  their  whole  Cbesterfleldian  code.  A  man 
calls  his  wifb  teien  mU,  L  e.,  "the  mean  one  of  the  inner 
apartments.**  or  "  the  foolish  cme  of  the  fhmily ;  **  while 
another,  speaking  of  her.  calb  her  "the  honorable  lady," 
*•  worthy  lady,"  "  your  &vored  one,"  etc 

An  invitati(m  to  dinner  is  written  on  a  dip  of  red  paper 
Iflie  a  vimting  card,  and  sent  scnne  days  before.  It  reads, 
"On  the day  a  trifling  entertainment  will  await  the 


light  of  your  countenance :  Tnn  SanweTs  oomplimentB.** 
Another  card  is  sent  on  the  day  itself,  stating  the  boor  of 
dinner,  or  a  servant  comes  to  call  the  guests." 

POBM s.  By  James  Russell  Lowell.  Second  Series.  Ckai- 
Vridge:  Geoige  Nichols.  Bottan:  &  B.  Muasey  fc 
Ca    J^ewYork  :  D.  Appleton,  SOO  Broadway. 

Mr.  Lowen  has,  as  yet,  hardly  ei\)oyed  the  reputation  he 
has  earned  as  an  American  poet  A  tinge  of  mysticism, 
not  to  say  mistiness,  was  discoverable  in  his  eariier  poetry ; 
and  critics  ascribed  the  want  of  obviousness  to  a  radical 
defect  hi  conception.  Applying  the  rule  that  an  image  is 
nothing  unless  you  can  paint  it,  they  characterized  Mr. 
LowelTs  flights  of  fkncy  as  vague,  shadowy,  and  ofaacore. 
But  the  poems  in  the  present  volume,  at  least,  are  not 
liable  to  this  ol^ecUon.  They  lay  bold  stoutty  on  ttaiB 
tower  worid,  lifting  its  hopes  and  fears  and  eflfbrts  and  as- 
pirations to  a  spiritual  level,  from  which  empyrean  beigbta 
may  be  discerned,  and  breath  for  boundtoss  soaring  gained. 
There  is  a  tone  of  deep  interest  In  human  afikin;  sharp 
Indignaliea  against  oppresston  and  an  moral  wrong;  earnest 
recognition  of  the  holy  and  tbe  good.  The  crying  sins  of 
the  time  are  handled  unsparingly,  and  Ibe  duty  of  tbe  poet 
as  prophet,  made  to  appear  no  whit  behind  bik  ottee  as 
priest  of  tbe  beautiful  Tbe  tender,  human,  brotherly 
spirit  of  tbe  whole  book,  is  sampled  in  t^jpse  line«  of  the 
poem  called  'Si  descendero  in  Inferoum,  ades.* 

Lookii«  wHhin  mjadf,  I  aoto  bow  Uiia 
A  pluk  of  station,  cAmce,  or  prMperaw  6s* 

DoUi  faoce  me  from  Um  rlntcbiac  wavM  oT  MB}— 
In  mj  own  bcart  I  find  Om  womt  muf*  aula, 

▲od  Me  not  din4]r  the  MuooUi  hincad  £>!• 
That  ope*  to  thoee  aby  nee 

WheteyefitipedaAlj— je  who  nerer  knew  ^ 

On  jpoot  jroui^  beuts  lowo'a  cooMcnOinc  dew, 
Or  feh  a  nodier*«  kkaea ; 

Or  home's  icetfainmc  tendrib  fovnd  jron  cvra. 

If  Blr.  Bryant  had  never  written  "To  the  Pa*,"  we 
sliould  be  disposed  to  singte  out  Mr.  Ixmeirs  poem  wUh 
that  title  as  the  most  striking  and  perfect  in  tbe  book ;  but 
lacking  ftill  originality,  we  can  only  recommend  it  as  ex- 
ceeding beautiful,  and  worthy  to  be  read  and  laid  up  in  tbe 
memory  as  a  pendant  to  the  exquisite  limning  of  tbe  elder 
master.  The  foOowing  verees  smack  of  oU  Geoige  Het^ 
bert: 

A  OOimAST. 

Thjr  love  thon  aenlost  oft  to  o^a, 

And  ctiD  as  oft  I  throat  it  bMfc, 
Thy  mLBstiyew  I  eooM  not  see 

In  those  who  erenpthinf  did  hck^ 

The  poor.  Uie  outcast,  and  ttie  bhck. 

Pride  hdd  bis  bawl  belbn  my  eyes. 

The  world  with  iattery  stnfled  wkmrnni 
I  tooked  to  see  ■  monarch's  feise. 

Kor  di^ataed  thy  lo*«  ^""^  1*^  *"*"*> 

Poor,  naked,  Isttafad,  (talloriMn. 
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Tboa  wish  •  noaa  dkfot  take  it  ia. 
And  atartatB*dst  'A  r^jraflyt 
Tho«^  frimed  with  «uth,  with  bvofsr  tUa, 
kUMtaaatoTaia. 


ir««r  araiy  dv  tliy  k>^  I  niaeC, 

▲■  o'er  the  MTtb  it  wandan  wida, 
With  waaiy  atep  and  bleadiag  feat, 

Still  kaoekiag  at  tbe  baart  of  prida, 

Aad  oAriBf  smea  tfioacii  atai  daniad. 

We  should  like,  if  we  bad  ipoce,  to  copy  the  whole  of 
the  beautiful  lines  to  the  Dandelion,  as  a  specimen  of  rich 
poetic  muring  on  what,  to  the  vulgar  eye,  would  seem  a 
TBigar  sufa^;  but  we  can  steal  but  a  stanza  or  two : 

Gold  aack  aa  thhe  aa'er  draw  tbe  Spanirii  prow 
Tfafoogjh  Iha  primaval  haA  of  Indian  aaaa, 

Vor  wrnklad  tba  leaa  brow 
Of  ace,  to  n>b  the  lorar'a  baart  of  aaaa; 

*T  it  Iha  Spring's  hffan,  which  aba  acattfers  bow 
To  rid  and  poor  alike,  with  briah  haad, 


To  take  it  at  Ood's  Yaloe,  but  paas  by 
The  aftrad  waatth  with  uoewardad  9y, 

Ttoa  ait  07  tropica  and  mina  Italy  t 
To  loek  at  diaa  onlocka  a  wanner  nlisM ; 

The  cyaa  thoa  givest  ne 
Are  hi  tba  heart,  and  heed  aot  api«a  or  time  t 
Hot  is  nud  Jaaa  tbe  foldeo-cuirasaed  bee 
Teak  a  mora  aoniner  like,  warm  raTahKaat 

la  iho  white  %'s  braeay  ttat, 
IKe  coaqaarad  Sybaria,  than  I,  when  iiaC 
Ffoa  thy  dark  greaa  thr  yaBow  cirelaa  bwat 

Tbe  Ghos^seer  is  pertiaps  tbe  most  powerfVil  poem  in 
the  present  eoOectkm ;  and  as  it  is  too  long  to  eztnct,  and 
too  good  to  9tiUe,  we  can  only  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
fkm  of  oar  readers. 

Ux.  LowelTs  veniflcation  is  pure  and  musical ;  hto  epi- 
thets wigntflfiant,  and  not  mere  make-weights.  If  he  some- 
times makes  a  sacrifice  to  rhyme,  he  has  great  names  to 
keep  him  in  countenance.  There  is  occasionally  a  Uttle  strain- 
ii^  after  originality,  and  sometimes  an  awkward  or  homely 
torn  where  we  least  expect  it  But  the  excellent  so  for 
predominates,  that  we  have  bid  up  the  v(4ume  among  our 
books  to  dweD  on,  sure  of  always  finding  in  it  something 
to  reward  repeated  perusaL 

Thb  AvnicAM  Floka.  VoL  U.  No.  19.  Tn  twelve  month- 
ly parts,  each  part  fflustrated  with  fbur  to  six  beauti- 
ftd  colored  engravings,  taken  from  nature — displaying 
die  natural  appearance  of  tbe  plant  or  flower — medi- 
cal properties,  uses,  method  of  |m>pagation  and  cul- 
ture, ^y  Dr.A.B.  Strong.  JfnB-Yvrk:  Green  fe 
Bpenoer,  No.  140  Nassau-street 


TiK  preflcnt  number  completes  Vd.  IL,  and  it  Is  accord- 
ing enriched  with  a  beautlAil  colored  titl»fage,  where 
the  graeeftU  AxiMia,  the  Uae  bell,  the  rich  tulip,  roses — 
ateson,  white  and  red— and  the  sacred  passion  flower, 
Uooa  as  in  the  conservatory.  An  elegant  bouquet  'graces 
Ibe  flnt  page,  and  then  we  have  the  golden  dandelion, 
klely  eubrined  hi  Mr.  LowelTs  tasteflil  poetry.  Cabebs, 
*inhis  habit  as  tn  Kved,**  may  also  be  found— end  orw  the 
whole,  we  never  saw  a  prettier  thing  of  the  kind.  The 
woik  Is  smd  to  be  ailbrded  at  Q3  por  year,  but  we  think 


tills  is  hardly  likely.  If  there  be  a  mistake  in  this  respect, 
it  wiU  doubtless  be  rectified  at  the  ofllce  of  publication — 
but  so  say  the  printed  terms. 


iLLtTSTEATBo  Natueal  Histort — samo  author  and  pub- 
lishenL    A  very  handsome  number,  this,  for  February. 

DiiAiCATiG  PoBMs.    By  HsTriette  Fanning  Read.    Boston  : 
Crosby  tc  Nichote.      Mw  -  York :  C.  S.  Fnuicis  tc  Co. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  speak  fivoraMy  and  with 
reqwct  of  this  vohmie,  presented  in  very  handsome  style 
by  the  Boston  publishers.  We  took  up  the  book  with 
rather  an  illiberal  prc()udice,  ftom  a  deep-seated  ophiion 
of  ours  that  women  have  not  quite  strei^th  enough  to 
write  tragedies.  These  dramas  are  of  action  rather  than 
of  sentiment,  and  they  are  totally  unfUmlalied  with  those 
streaks  of  "fine  writing  "  during  the  reading  or  recital  of 
which,  **  gods,  men  and  columns  "  stand  wailing — as  does 
the  orchestra  while  the  prima  is  soaring  oflT  to  the  ck)uda 
in  a  cadenza — ^for  the  piece  to  go  on.  But  tliere  iaa  good 
deal  of  nerve;  great  ccHrectness  of  vendflcatioti,  great 
puri^  of  sentiment;  no  absurdities  of  action,  Dofadaua 
in  the  way  of  ornament ;  and  if  this  seem  but  meagre 
praise,  since  we  cannot  speak  of  great  power,  pathos,  in- 
vention or  passion,  we  can  only  wish  we  could  often  say 
as  much,  with  a  clear  conscience,  of  the  so-called  dra- 
matic poetry  of  tbe  daj. 

MnMtJMM  BS  Ev« :  A  Fairy  Tale  of  Love.    By  Mrs.  S.  0. 
HaH.    J^eu-York :  C.  B.  Francis  &  Co. 

The  author  of  this  captivating  volume  has  created  a  new 
race  of  ihiries  to  mingle  with  her  tale  of  human  knre  and 
Joy  and  sorrow.  There  are  three  kingdoms  of  them : — 
that  of  Night  Star,  queen  of  the  fkiries  of  the  air— «il  light 
and  purity  and  tenderness;  of  HoneybeO,  the  queen  of 
earth^s  fhlries— dwelling  among  the  flowers — ftuitastic, 
heedless  and  capricious,  like  the  immemorial  **  good  peo- 
ple ;  **  and  the  queen  of  tbe  Kelpies,  a  yelk>w,  damp,  dis- 
torted sprite — of  a  class  banished  by  the  other  tribes  ftom 
their  sports  and  pastimes,  and  never  aOowed  to  rise  ftom 
the  sedges  of  the  tower  lake,  except  upon  Mi(bummer  Eve, 
when  they  may  have  the  chance  of  carrying  off  some 
new-bom  child  of  earth.  AO  these  are  "in  at  the  birth** 
of  a  ihtherless  child,  bom  on  Midsummer  Eve,  and  thus 
belonging  to  whichever  of  the  queens  is  flrst  to  enter  the 
chamber.  Air,  on  this  occasion,  has  the  first  right  of 
choice ;  Earth,  the  second.  Nightstar  ia  persuaded,  l>y  the 
intercession  of  the  **  Faiiyman  **  woodcutter.  Bandy,  to  give 
up  her  purpose  of  substituting  a  changeling,  and  qiare  the 
child  to  its  widowed  mother.  She  proposes,  instead,  to 
adopt  and  endow  it  with  gifts ;  Honeybell  pouting^  assents, 
and  the  young  mother,  in  a  vision,  is  permitted  to  choose 
for  her  darting.  She  prays  that  the  child  may  be,  througti- 
out  life,— tom'jy  and  hdoooL 

Tbe  Kelpie  queen  Andes  herself  deftauded  of  her  right, 
and  makes  repeated  efforts  to  obtain  possession  of  the  ftir 
girl  adopted  by  her  sister,  at  various  periods  of  her  Hib. 
The  ccmsultations  between  the  two  ottier  queens,  and  the 
k>fty  educational  theories  of  Night  Star,  are  hardly  in  keep- 
ing with  the  nature  ascribed  to  "the  forms  of  earth  and 
air,'*  but  the  reader  may  revel  in  luxuriant  descripCicMis 
of  nature  in  her  wild  summer  beauty,  in  the  lake  country 
of  Killamuy;  and  the  story  is  exquisitely  touching  and 
interesting.     In  the  character  of  Eva  Raymond, — bright. 
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fiiilelKM.  earnett  and  loriiig,— influencing  afl  by  her  potent 
birth-gift— is  shown  the  sustaining,  subduing,  and  regroe- 
rating  power  of  love.  The  strangelj-endowed  woodcutter 
carries  our  sympathies  throughout  He  is  the  guardian 
of  Eva,  under  the  direcdoo  of  her  loving  pcotectrass, 
Night  Star,  who  forsalses  her  kingdom  of  the  air,  and  dwells 
for  a  time  in  mortal  form  to  do  her  service.  The  scene 
of  the  shipwreck,  and  the  picture  of  Sidney's  rtruggles 
wiih  adverse  fortune,  are  worthy  of  all  admiration.  Not 
so  wen,  though  admissible,  is  the  agency  of  Night  Star  in 
the  repentance  of  Cormac :  which  might  have  been  left  to 
the  working  of  conscience,  and  the  alkconquering  principle 
which  it  is  the  object  of  the  book  to  Dluslrata.  The  volume 
is  embelliBhed  with  UlustraUve  designs.  The  language, 
though  sometimes  careless,  is  rich  and  flowing. 

The  Bfessn.  Harper  have  iasued  the  same  work  in  a 
cheap  form. 

^owAM>Tac!f.  By  Samuel  Warren,  T.R.  a  Author 
of  "Ten  Thousand  a  Year,"  and  "Diary  of  a  late 
Physician.'*  A*«»- yor* ;  Harper  &  BcotherB. 
This  story  reminds  us  much  of  the  "  Crock  of  Gold  **  by 
Mr.  Tupper.  Its  spirit  is  the  same ;  and  its  main  incident 
ctoaely  akin  to  that  which  gave  interest  to  that  thrilling 
tale.  In  one  view,  this  class  of  fletitiout  writing  is  to  be 
considered  as  auxiliary  to  the  teachings  of  others  which 
may  be  less  attnu^ve.  Moral  truth,  presented  in  a  well- 
wrought  story,  is  more  likely  to  And  access  to  the  young 
heart,  than  more  didactic  InAructloa.  If  the  indirect  and 
incidental  teachings  of  life  are  the  most  eflbctual,why  may 
not  cautions  and  maxims  envek)ped  in  liffe-pictures  ac- 
complish a  good  work  ip  their  way  ?  This  book  advocates 
the  highest  and  purest  (Nrinciples. 

Tna  HAUHTBn  B^EquB  and  othbe  Fokms.  By  R  Outiss 
Hne.  jftttem;  J.  C.  Derby  it  Go.  JftwYork: 
Mark  H.  Newman  &  Go.,  199  Broadway. 

A  slender  and  elegant  vohune,  containing  some  thirty  or 
forty  poems  of  various  lengths,  which  we  have  not  yet 
found  leiMire  even  to  skara.  Mr.  Hinehask>ng  been  known 
as  a  ftvorite  contributor  to  the  Knickerbocker  and  other 
periodicals,  and  though  not  a  very  original,  is  a  smooth 
and  polished  writer. 

Endeavors  aptke  the  CBEisTtAii  lars.  By  James 
MartioAau.  Boston  and  CambrUgv:  JaoMS  Munroe 
tt  Go.  Jftw-Vork:  C.  S.  FVancis  fe  Ge.,  253  Brood- 
way. 

This  is  a  volume  of  practical  and  iratructive  dtscourses, 
by  the  brother  of  the  well-known  lady  who  has  spoken  at 
once  so  fkvomMy  and  so  disparagingly  of  these  United 
Stales  of  oars.  The  sermonr  may  safely  be  commended  to 
aU  who  k>ve  religious  reading. 

Edinbdeoh  PnacNOLooicAL  JonERAi.,  and  Magazine  of 
Moral  and  Intellectual  Science.  Edited  by  George 
Combe  and  Robert  Cox.  Re-published  by  Fowlers 
and  Wells,  ainton-HaB.  New-Yorit. 

One  of  the  most  elegant  re-prints  we  have  ever  seen, 
designed  as  an  Eclectic  which  will  comprise  the  moet 
valuable  and  recent  papers  that  may  be  issued  on  the  sub- 
ject. Portraits/  of  eminent  phren(>Iogists,  with  other  desi- 
rable illustrations,  are  to  add  to  the  beauty  and  value  of 
the  work;. 9«4thoee  who  are  wiling  to  "prove  all  thhiga,** 


can  hardly  do  better  than  lo  avafl  themselves  of  this  op- 
portunity of  ascertaining  what  Is  saU  of  Phrenotogy  by 
its  oMMt  distinguished  advocates. 

Lbobicm  op  Mexico.  By  George  lippard.  Author  of 
** Legends  of  the  Amerieaa  Revolutiom**  "The  Qam- 
ker  City,'*  etc,  etc  PkilmislpkiB :  T.  &  FMerson,  Nou 
98  Cheaoot-st. 

iMsuBOEmxATioN.    By  T.  &  Arthur,    flame  Pobliaber. 

These  books  are  better  printed  than  the  "  cheap  htera- 
ture  **  generally.  The  paper  and  type  are  better — not  ar) 
ophthalmic  The  flrst  named  embodies  the  battles  of  Gcnenl 
l^ylor;  the  second  the  battles  of  an  ill-govemed  bouaelioid. 
As  the  totter  result  in  peace,  we  may  hope  the  former  are 
destined  to  a  similar  terminatiOB.  Mr.  Arthur's  sipries  al- 
ways have  an  excellent  aim ;  but  this  <»»  lacks  the  qsobJ 
reflnement  of  his  delineations.  We  like  **  Troth  seven  by 
FicUon  drest ;  **  but  the  dress  should  be  silk,  not  sackcloth. 
We  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  any  tolerably  snc- 
cessAil  mechanic's  flunily  In  the  United  Slates,  uaea  laft- 
guage  as  coarse  as  that  ascribed  to  the  Hardaraers. 

Abbott's  Commow  Schooi.  Deawieo  Caem.  N«s.1 
&  3.  landscapes.  AV»-rsHfc:  GoBlns  fc  BioCber^ 
254  Peari-street 

Shall  we  ever  have  the  satisftction  of  seeing  theae  »dmi- 
roble  canfe  introduced  into  the  schools  to  which  ia  com- 
mitted the  early  training  of  our  artisans— oar  tiers  iut — 
our  men  of  action — our  mass  of  teachers — our  citizen- 
mothers  and  working  women  1  When  we  reflect  on  the 
manifoU  advantages  resultipg  from  a  tliorough  cultivation 
of  the  almost  universal  taste  Ibr  the  arts  of  design,  wa  fed 
an  enthusiasm  which  these  two  rimple  packs  of  emib — 
handsome  and  well-exeeuted  as  they  are — m%bl  hardly  ahen 
fitted  to  excite  We  cannot  help  kKridng  at  them  m  Ito 
power  acting  at  the  point  of  divergence:  seeEiingly  trUlin^ 
yet  BuAclent  to  ensure  all  that  we  desire,  when  carried  oitt; 
the  little  cfcHid  which  contains  the  elenMotB  of  the  fotOlE- 
ing  shower.  The  practical  directiOBs  giv«n  by  Mr.  Jacob 
Abbott,  have  all  the  admirable  good  sense,  critical  umI  ^roi- 
pathetic  adaptedness,  and  sound  principle,  which  aboodti 
all  that  we  have  ever  seen  oflbrod  by  that  genHeman  ia  tte 
way  of  instruction  to  the  young — or  we  may  add»  iha  oU 
either.  Our  fhend,  Bfr.  J.  A.  Cleavehmd,  has  done  bis  part 
admirably  in  the  designs ;  and  if  our  good  word  be  vnMth 
anything,  we  shall  ghuUy  farther  the  upward  way  of  At 
series,  until  it  is  established  in  its  proper  position  in  puhSft 
opiiUon. 

Number  3.  which  contains  Ftowers,  is  now  in  the  iiands 
of  the  printer. 

We  have  receive^  from  Messrs.  Harper  the  Life  of  (Che- 
valier Bayard,  byW.  G.Simme,  Bmj.;  and  Volunac  II  of 
Laroartine's  History  of  the  Girondists.  'From  C  M.  Saxtnn. 
the  City  of  the  Dead  and  other  Poems,  b/ Andrew  Dickin- 
son ;  fhora  Ij.  Scott  aiul  Co^  Blackwood  (or  Ssmoa^ ;  mir 
taining  a  someD^hat  caustic' article  on  American  ^riodiral 
literature;  from  Fbwier^end  Co.,^Bdia8urgh  Phrenological 
Journal,  and  Magazine  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  8cien|^ ; 
and  American  Phrenological  JfHunal;  frotn  J.  Itfmrphy,  . 
Baltimore,  U.  B.  Catholic  Magazine  and  Monthly  B«riew ; 
from  Morgan  and  Waterhouf«,  Landscape  Viewa  of  New 
Oigland ;  from  C  W.  Bryan,  Hudson,  the  Gavel,  devoted 
to  OJd-FellowBhip ;  from  Dr.  A.  Brigham,  the  American 
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LA   PIORA  JA. 


BT  J.  BATARD  TAYLOR. 


I 

(  Mild,  solemii  October— the  twilight  of  the  year  ! 
The  winds  have  not  yet  forgotten  their  sammer 
•oftneflB,  and  late  asters  twinkle  like  stars  through 

t{     the  riiade  of  thickets.    But  the  leaves  are  falling ; 

d^     morning  after  morning  you  can  see  them  dropping 

4/^     thicker  and  more  frequent,  loosened  by  the  early 

^^       vol-  n. — !fo.  IV. 


frost,  till  all  day  long  there  is  a  shower  through 
the  tall  woods.  They  are  dropping  around  me 
now,  with  a  sound  like  soft  rain,  and  the  many 
clasping  arches  through  which  I  see  the  sky,  are 
fast  losing  their  tracery  of  painted  arabesques.  A 
clear,  broad  stream  is  below  me — ^blue  and  fathom- 
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lets — for  it  holds  the  aatomn  heaven ;  and  away, 
through  the  light  haze,  aome  purple  hills  rise  with, 
a  long  curve  above  the  horizon.  The  crystalline 
brightness  of  the  atmosphere  touches  thorn  with 
a  clear,  glowing  purity  ;  and,  gazing  on  their  soft 
outlines,  my  soul  goes  back  to  Italy. 

It  is  but  a  thought — a  moment  of  electric  fleet- 
ness — and  I  am  in  Florence.  I  wander  over  the 
Ponte  Vecnhio,  looking  through  its  central  arches 
at  the  Appenines,  or  bargaining  for  luscious  figs 
with  the  merry  contadini ;  I  stroll  for  hours 
through  the  Royal  Gallery,  or,  in  the  matchles 
Tribune,  lose  myself  in  enraptured  trance  before 
the  divine  St.  John,  or  the  sad  beauty  of  Gtier- 
cino's  sybil.  How  freshly,  after  two  years*  ab- 
sence, come  up  again  the  slightest  incidents,  the 
most  trifling  objects,  even  the  very  thoughts  of 
my  happy  sojourn  !  There  is  scarcely  a  atone  in 
the  streets  I  do  not  remember.  I  could  paint  the 
laurel  avenues,  the  clumps  of  fan-like  pine,  and 
the  spiry  shafts  of  the  cypresses  in  the  BoboU 
Garden,  bough  for  bough,  as  they  looked  when  I 
last  saw  them.  Delightful  Florence  !  how  often 
do  I  climb  in  thought  to  the  convent  of  San  Mi- 
niate, and  look  down  on  thy  dome  and  air}'  bel- 
fries, and  over  that  paradise  of  Val  d*Amo! 
Many  autunms  must  pass  before  I  shall  see  again 
the  fair  valleys  of  Tuscany — yet  to-day  I  will 
retrace  my  old  wanderings,  for  Memory  needs 
neither  passport  nor  conveyance,  in  her  travels. 
Will  you  hear  a  simple,  yet,  I  trust,  not  entirely 
profitless  record  of  a  character,  whose  remem- 
brance I  cherish  with  a  deep  and  romantic  in- 
terest? 

Opposite  my  rooms  in  the  Via  Vacchereccia, 
was  one  of  the  handsome  caf^  which  abound  in 
Florence — spacious,  showy  establishments,  where 
men  of  all  nations  meet,  to  talk  over  the  gossip 
of  tho  world,  over  their  cofibe,  or  a  flask  of  the 
golden  vintage  of  Orvieto.  The  tourist  is  always 
certain  of  finding  there  the  principal  sheets  of 
Paris,  Marseilles,  Rome,  and  Geuoa,  as  well  as 
Galignani's  universal  *'  Messenger, "  and  the 
equally  familiar  Augsburg  Gazette.  Folitics, 
however,  are  tacitly  avoided,  at  least  in  the 
lingua  Toscana ;  for,  though  the  government  is 
disposed  to  be  liberal,  other  influences  are  mingled 
in  the  afluirs  of  Italy,  and  the  stranger  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  there  is  no  secret  agent  of  the 
police  within  hearing  of  his  words.  Social  inter- 
course is  less  trammelled,  and  the  caf^  often 
proves  a  convenient  neutral  ground,  from  which 
friendahips  of  the  strongest  character  often  date 
their  commencement.  Even  the  Englishman 
there  at  times  forgets  his  nationality ;  the  Ger- 
man, who  is  everywhere  at  home,  and  the  Ameri- 
can, who  can  make  himself  so,  if  he  will,  have 
less  difficulty  in  domesticating  themselves  to  caf^ 
life. 


Having,  therefore,  rendered  my  countenance 
familiar  to  the  Swiss  garz4me,  1  felt  perfectly  at 
home  at  the  **  Caf^  di  Minerva.**  In  the  mom- 
mgs,  when  the  bell  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  woke 
me  with  its  mnsical  chimes,  I  hastened  down  to 
enjoy  "  Le  Sitele "  over  a  cup  of  cofleo ;  and 
often,  after  our  jovial  dinner  in  an  old  palace  but 
a  few  paces  from  the  birth-place  of  Dante  Ali- 
ghieri,  we  returned — a  genial  company  of  paint- 
en,  sculptors,  and  one  humble  scribe — to  lounge 
an  hour  over  the  marble  tables,  and  talk  d  oar 
homes  beyond  the  sea. 

At  such  times  we  were  sore  to  be  visited  by  La 
Fioraja — charming  Fioraja — whose  vivid  Italian 
beauty  we  admired  even  more  than  her  basket 
of  breathing  floweis.  At  least,  I  always  saw  the 
eyes  of  ny  friend,  the  young  painter,  grow  bright 
with  admiration,  or  it  may  be,  with  so  much 
gazing  on  her  own,  as  she  came  up  to  us  with  a 
graceful  courtesy.  He  tried  hard  to  catch  their 
color  and  dewy  Instre ;  but  his  memory  invariably 
forgot  its  duty.  He  would  have  painted  them 
from  the  lovely  model,  but  La  Fioraja  was  proud 
— her  very  glance  checked  the  artist,  when  he 
wonld  have  proposed  this. 

Perhaps  I  have  already  said  enough  to  explain 
the  melodious  title  by  which  we  knew  her.  She 
belonged  to  a  class,  which,  springing  up  originaJly 
in  Florence,  seemed  to  have  been  a  growth  of  the 
simple  and  poetic  Tuscan  character.  The  fo- 
reigner is  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  these 
flower-girls,  who,  in  their  broad  straw  hats,  the 
rim  of  which  falls  on  their  shoulders,  and  their 
fragrant  baskets  on  their  arms,  enter  the  hotels 
and  cafte,  and  bestow  on  the  guests  these  oflTer- 
mgs  of  thoir  genial  climate.  They  ask  nothing 
for  their  daily  gifts ;  every  morning  they  are 
brought  with  a  smile,  or  when  the  face  grows 
kind  and  familiar,  a  few  words  of  cheerful  gossip, 
and  it  is  left  to  the  stranger*s  generosity  to  repay 
this  delightful  attention  by  a  parting  donation. 
There  is  something  ezooedingly  poetical  in  this 
absence  of  all  bargaining — a  recognition  of  sacred- 
ness  in  the  delicate  gifts  themselves — which  in- 
vests the  custom,  and  those  who  follow  it,  with  a 
character  of  beauty  not  always  belonging  to  them. 
The  profession,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  is  now 
invaded  by  less  worthy  followeis,  and  having  been 
adopted  in  other  cities,  is  beginning  to  lose  its 
local  characteristics.  The  flower-giris  of  tho 
Cbamps-Elyseds,  witty  and  vivacious  as  they 
undoubtedly  are,  still  cannot  borrow  the  charming 
simplicity  of  the  Tuscan  Fioraja.  The  language 
spoken  by  theso  latter,  is  that  of  Petrarca  aud 
Boccaccio,  aud  it  loses  none  of  its  music  on  their 
lips. 

Although  generally  of  humble  extraction,  they 
have  a  taste  and  natural  refinement  of  feeling-, 
which  at  first  notice  surprises  the  stranger.     But 
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wlien  Floreooe  is  more  funiliar  to  hiro — ^when  he 
itnyB  through  its  aoequalled  galleries,  and  seee 
the  peasant  feasting  on  their  treasures  of  Art, 
with  a  less  perfect  appreciation,  doubtless,  but 
with  as  deep-felt  an  admiration  as  the  prince — 
he  ceases  to  wonder.  Where  every  street  is 
adorned  with  some  work  of  an  immortal  master, 
which  is  familiar  from  childhood  to  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  the  common  mind  partakes  unconsciously 
of  a  pure  spiritual  fount,  too  often  sealed  to  the 
rich  and  prosperous  in  our  own  land  ;  and  hence 
it  is,  that  a  love  for  the  arts  seems  to  be  a  natural 
element  in  the  Italian  character.  Our  Fioraja 
seemed  to  have  an  unerring  perception  of  charac- 
ter and  taste,  and  never  failed  to  bestow  her 
flowers'  accordingly.  It  was  to  roe  an  interesting 
study  to  watch  her  quick  choice  of  bouquets,  and 
its  justification,  in  the  countenance  of  the  receiver 
—and  rarely  indeed  did  she  seem  to  make  a  wrong 
disposaL  Once  she  laid  a  few  blossoms  before  an 
old  gentleman  who  was  sitting  opposite  to  me, 
boned  in  the  perusal  of  a  newspaper,  which  he 
had  monopolized  the  whole  morning,  notwith- 
standing the  polite  hints  of  the  waiter,  that  others 
had  repeatedly  desired  it  He  merely  lifted  his 
eyes  and  looked  at  her :  the  hard,  cold  expression 
of  his  countenance  was  unsoftened  by  a  single 
gleam  of  feeling  or  '*  speculation,"  and  as  he  rose 
to  leave,  he  left  the  flowers  where  they  had  been 
hud.  They  were  the  last  she  ever  offered  him. 
Another  time,  I  ohserved  a  young  man,  appa- 
rently a  German,  whose  face  was  marked  deeply 
by  the  traces  of  some  settled  sorrow.  Sh6  hesi- 
tated bat  a  moment  in  approaching  him,  and 
placed  upon  the  table  a  cluster  of  roses.  I 
thought  her  gift  inappropriate  ;  but  a  second 
glance  showed  me  that  the  blossoms  were  white, 
and  bound  up  with  them  was  a  sprig  of  the 
mournful  cypress.  Hie  stranger  took  them  me- 
chanically, and  though  his  face  did  not  change  its 
sad  expression,  I  saw  that  his  eyes  grew  dim  with 
tears.  She  had  recognised  the  tone  to  which  his 
spirit  soonest  responded. 

La  Fioraja  and  I  were  soon  acquaintances — as 
far  as  my  broken  Italian  would  permit  conversa- 
tion. My  room  in  the  taU  house  opposite  was 
kept  continually  fragrant  by  the  myrtle,  heliotrope 
and  roees  she  brought  me  every  morning.  As  the 
clear,  cold  days  of  November  came  on,  and  sharp 
winds,  that  had  been  sweeping  around  the  snowy 
top  of  Monte  Morello,  came  down  intoVal  d*Amo, 
some  of  the  more  delicate  blossoms  faded,  and  at 
last  she  hod  only  the  hardy  geranium  and  the 
beauttful  Tuscan  rose,  which  blooms  along  sun- 
ihmy  terraces  the  whole  winter  through. 

**  Fioraja,''  said  I,  one  cold  mommg,  "  why  do 
you  not  bring  us  the  same  sweet  flowers  as  for- 
meriy  ?  Your  basket  is  getting  much  lighter  than 
it  used  to  be." 


"  Ah,  signer,**  she  answered,  speaking  of  the 
flowers  with  a  manner  that  reminded  me  of  Ny- 
dia*s  song : 

**  Hark,  what  the  poor  things  njr. 
For  they  have  a  voice  Uke  ouis! ** 

— **  Ah,  signer,  non  vogliono  JUtrare  piiu  They 
do  not  like  to  blossom  in  these  cold  days.  I  shall 
have  to  let  them  sleep  till  the  spring  comes ;  and 
then  I  shall  have  violets  for  you." 

"  But,  Fioraja,  I  shall  not  be  here  when  the 
spring  comes.  And  when  the  violets  blossom,  I 
hope  to  gather  them  at  home." 

"  Signer,  can  you  leave  Italy-— can  you  leave 
beautiful  Florence?" 

*'  My  own  country,"  said  I,  "  is  dearer  to  me 
than  even  Italy ;  and  if  you  were  there,  yoa 
would  say  that  it  was  nearly  as  beautiful  We 
have  flowers,  too,  in  America,  as  bright  and 
abundant  as  these." 

"  In  America ! "  she  exclaimed ;  adding,  ui  a 
lower  tone,  "  you  are  then  an  American  7  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  I ;  "  did  you  never  see  one  be- 
fore, you  seem  so  surprised  7  " 

**  I  never  ask  the  signori  whence  they  come, 
but  I  knew  some  one  once  who  went  to  America." 
"  Ah,  bella  Fioraja,  is  it  some  one  Ttry  dear  to 
you,  who  has  gone  to  my  country  7  " 

For  an  iustant  there  was  something  like  a  proud 
dignity  in  her  countenance:  but,  resuming  her 
usual  playfulness,  she  answered  with,  I  thought, 
some  sadness  in  her  voice :  **  Yes,  signer,  it  wom 
one  dear  to  me — molto,  molto  caro  ! " — and  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  melting  tenderness 
which  these  words  have  on  an  Italian  tongue. 

She  took  up  her  basket  and  left  me.  I  respect- 
ed what  I  thought  an  artless  avowal  of  some 
early  attachment ;  and  though  she  sometimes 
questioned  me  with  great  apparent  interest  re- 
specting America,  I  was  careful  to  avoid  referring 
to  a  subject  which  I  supposed  might  awaken 
sorrowful  remembrances.  Still,  I  could  not  help 
feeling  some  curiosity  as  to  the  domestic  relations 
of  La  Fioraja.  Weeds  escaped  her  almost  un- 
consciously, at  times,  that  showed  her  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  a  mind,  which,  even  though  it  might 
have  been  expanded  by  a  limited  share  of  educa- 
tion, must  have  been  naturally  suporic^  to  those 
of  her  class.  But  there  was  a  quiet  dignity  in 
her  manner,  which  repelled  the  questions  I  felt 
tempted  to  ask.  I  was  convinced  that  there  was 
serious  thought,  and  perhaps  experience,  hidden 
behind  her  every-day  gayety. 

One  evening  I  was  sitting  alone  in  the  Caf^  di 
Minerva.  There  were  but  few  guests  present, 
none  of  whom  were  known  to  me.  La  Fioraja 
entered  as  usual,  and,  laying  aside  my  paper,  I 
waited  her  coming  up  the  hall,  stopping  here  and 
there  at  the  half-deserted  tables.     But  a  qhort 
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distance  from  me,  sat  a  youngs  Frenchman,  whose 
^y,  careleflB  deportment,  and  air  of  unabashed 
seliishneflB  and  self-posseesion,  marked  him  for  one 
of  those  wanderings  rotUa,  who  often  find  it  con- 
venient to  leave  Paris  for  a  season,  and  seek 
amusement  in  the  intrigues  and  jealousies  of 
Italian  society.  As  she  was  in  the  act  of  leavingr 
him  her  accustomed  gift,  he  seized  her  hand  with 
a  bold  familiarity.  She  quietly  withdrew  it,  and 
was  about  to  proceed,  when  he  made  some  whis- 
pered remark,  whose  insolent  freedom  roused  all 
the  indignant  pride  in  her  nature.  Stepping  back 
hastily,  she  cast  upon  him  a  look,  whose  withering 
scorn  even  he  could  scarcely  support.  As  she 
turned  towards  me,  her  lip  had  still  its  disdainful 
curve  ;  and  the  soft  lustre  of  her  eyes,  which  my 
artist-friend  was  so  enthusiastic  in  praising,  had 
kindled  into  lightning.  Child -like  as  she  usually 
seemed,  she  was  now  all  woman. 

I  could  not  but  mark  how  suddenly  she  changed 
again  to  the  lively  flower-girl.  There  was  always 
an  under-current  of  earnestness,  even  in  her 
gayety,  which  prevented  the  thought  of  lightness ; 
and  I  knew  she  was  not  one  from  whose  heart 
the  memory  of  either  injury  or  kuidness  would 
easily  pass  away. 

**  Fioraja,"  said  I,  with  some  share  in  her  own 
indignation,  **  in  my  country,  you  would  find 
more  respectful  treatment  You  must  not  think, 
as  many  do  here  in  Italy,  that  we  are  a  nation 
of  savages.  We  have  something  of  the  chivalry 
which  your  ancestors  once  had,  and  we  pay 
everywhere  honor  and  respect  to  woman." 

La  Pioraja's  heart  must  have  been  a  proud  one, 
for  her  glowing  look  seemed  to  thank  me  for  my 
country's  sentiment  She  paused,  as  if  pondering 
some  sudden  thought ;  she  looked  at  me,  in  doubt 
— then,  as  if  something  had  confirmed  into  reso- 
lution the  half-formed  design  floating  in  her 
mind,'  she  bent  nearer,  and  whispered : 

'*  Signer,  since  I  knew  you  came  from  America, 
I  have  wondered  whether  I  might  ask  a  favor 
of  you.  But  it  is  a  favor  which  cannot  be  granted 
without  your  learning  a  secret  of  my  own — a 
secret  known  to  no  one  beyond  the  walls  of  my 
dwelling.  After  what  has  passed  to-night,  I  think 
I  can  trust  you  ;  the  more  especially  as  you  say 
you  have  but  a  few  days  to  spend  in  Florence. 
It  would  be  a  happiness  to  my  father  to  see  one 
who  comes  from  Ameriea,  and  you  may,  on  your 
return  home,  be  able  to  do  us  all  a  grreat  kindness. 
I  can  tell  you  no  more  now,  for  see,  the  signori 
are  noticing  my  delay  ; — ^will  you  not  meet  me, 
to-morrow  evenmg,  at  this  hour,  at  the  Fountain 
of  Neptune,  which  yon  know  stands  in  the  square, 
beside  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  7  " 

I  assured  her  earnestly  that  she  might  trust  in 
my  compliance,  and  in  the  faithful  keeping  cf  any 
trust  she  should  deem  me  worthy  of  receiving. 


and  parted  from  her,  made  completely  impatient 
for  another  day ;  for  the  least  trace  of  romance  In 
one  single  human  history  is  far  more  interesting 
to  follow,  than  the  novelist's  most  elaborate  and 
exciting  inventions. 

Eight  was  chiming  from  the  tall,  turreted  tower 
of  the  Palazzo,  and  the  rich  moonlight  came  pour- 
ing into  the  square  through  the  arches  of  the 
Uffizzi,  silvering  over  the  dryads  before  the 
palace-door,  and  the  colossal  David — the  divine 
work  of  Michael  Angelo— as  I  stood  beside  the 
fountain.  Neptune  and  his  bronze  Tritons  cast 
up  sparkling  showers  from  their  twisted  dieUs, 
and  their  muscular  figures  seemed  animate  in  the 
moonlight.  I  did  not  wait  long  for  La  Fioraja. 
She  came  lightly  and  quickly  across  the  open 
square,  with  an  empty  basket  in  her  haniL — 
"Thanks,  signer!"  said  she,  hurriedly;  "let  as 
not  delay ! " 

We  passed  down  the  brilliantly-lighted  Via 
Calzolajo,  the  Florentine  Broadway— -crossed  the 
Cathedral  square,  with  the  shining  marble  belfry 
towering  above  us,  till  the  stars  seemed  but  orna- 
ments on  the  tracery  of  its  needle-like  spires. 
Then  we  entered  one  of  the  long  narrow  streets 
which  lead  in  the  direction  of  the  Porta  della 
Croce.  We  said  but  little ;  La  Fioraja  had  lost 
her  sprightlineoB,  and  I  was  too  deeply  interented 
in  the  issue  of  my  adventure,  to  question  her 
prematurely.  Wo  passed  between  the  tall  black 
prison-like  palaces,  as  old  as  the  days  of  Cosmo 
de  Medici,  with  which  this  part  of  the  city  abounds. 
Scarcely  a  single  person  was  to  be  seen ;  the 
iron-barred  windows,  and  huge,  massive  gate- 
ways had  something  stem  and  forbidding  in  their 
appearance ;  and  the  narrow,  crooked  streets  shut 
us  out  from  the  genial  moonlight  Down  a  nar- 
row alley  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  Santa  Croce,  and 
knew  that  we  could  not  go  much  further  without 
reaching  the  city  wall,  whose  square  embrasures 
were  afready  visible.  Turning  into  a  street  which 
ran  parallel  to  it  and  opened  upon  the  Amo,  we 
stopped  before  an  old  palace,  which,  in  its  palmy 
days,  might  have  been  among  the  richest  in 
Florence.  But  its  aspect  was  now  dark  and  de- 
serted. No  light  came  from  its  grated  windows, 
and  no  sound  was  heard  within  to  give  token  of 
cheerful  existence. 

"  This  is  the  place,  signor,'*  said  La  Fioraja ; 
"  knock,  and  you  will  be  admitted.  The  rest  yon 
will  learn  within."  With  these  words  she  entered 
a  small  garden -door,  and  disappeared. 

I  did  not  hesitate,  but  knocked  at  once,  and 
loudly.  After  a  pause,  footsteps  were  heard 
slowly  approaching,  and  the  rusty  lock  grated 
with  the  turn  of  an  unwilling  key.  The  door 
was  at  length  opened,  and  an  old  servant,  holding 
m  her  hand  a  tall  iron  lamp,  saluted  me. 
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"  Eater,  worthy  signor,**  said  she ;  "  the  lady 
FUunmetta  is  expecting  yoa." 

**  Bat,**  I  asktid,  somewhat  surprised  at  this 
^>e«ch,  '*  where  is  La  Fioraja?** 
«*  You  will  see  her  hefore  you  leave." 
She  closed  the  door  after  me.  We  crossed  a 
low  hall,  the  ceiling  of  which  was  admirably 
painted  in  fresco,  in  the  style  of  the  old  Tuscan 
master,  Yolterrano.  In  the  centre  was  a  sculp- 
tured escutcheon.  At  the  end  of  this  hall,  a 
flight  of  broad  marble  steps  led  us  to  a  lofty 
raulted  chamber,  bung  with  old  knightly  portraits, 
which,  from  their  lines  of  resemblauco,  and  the 
changing  styles  of  costume,  were  evidently  those 
of  a  family  which  could  trace  back  its  ancestry 
to  the  days  of  the  Medici.  A  few  master-pieces 
by  the  old  painters  completed  the  decorations ; 
the  only  fnmiture  was  a  marble  table,  wrought 
in  rich  mosaic,  and  a  few  stately-looking  chairs, 
which  seemed  as  ancient  as  the  palace  itself.  A 
light  stood  upon  the  table,  behind  which  a  tall 
miiTor  doubled  the  cheeiiess  splendor  of  the  apart- 
ment. 

I  waited  some  minutes  in  intense  eipectation, 
woodeiing  what  mystery  had  made  me  its  subject 
I  looked  at  the  table,  the  pictures — I  stepped  to 
the  window  which  opened  upon  a  terrace  filled 
with  fiowers — and,  gazing  into  the  moonlight, 
was  fast  losing  myself  in  a  labyrinth  of  conjee- 
torea*  when  I  heard  a  footstep.  A  side-door 
opened,  and  a  lady  entered,  before  whose  stately 
beauty  I  involuntarily  made  a  low  reverence. 
Her  dark  hair  was  braided  on  her  head,  and 
darted  by  a  circlet  of  small  pearls ;  she  wore,  a 
lich  satin  robe,  and  a  single  diamond  of  surpassing 
lustre  glittered  on  her  breast  She  came  up  to 
rae  with  a  smile,  and  I  started  back  astonished  at 
behdding — La  Fioraja !  The  same,  yet  how 
changed  !  Her  pore  peasant  beauty  was  height- 
ened into  the  grace  and  lofty  bearing  of  a  prin- 
cess ;  the  gleam  of  the  dark  eye  was  firmer — the 
curve  of  the  red  lip  prouder,  and  though  the  pure, 
sweet  brow  was  unaltered,  it  seemed  radiant  with 
the  invisible  halo  of  thought.  She  might  have 
been  placed  with  the  jswelled  dames  who  looked 
on  OS  from  the  walls,  (and  now,  for  the  first  time, 
I  saw  their  features  in  her  own,)  and  been  honored 
as  the  noblest  of  them  alL 

**  Fioraja! — pardon  me,  signora!** — I  stam- 
mered. 

<*  Nay,  my  friend,*'  said  La  Fiorajn*  or  the  Lady 
Fiammeita,  as  she  really  was,  in  the  same  sweet 
voice  as  ever,  yet  without  its  tone  of  careless 
gayety :  you  must  forgive  me  for  this  evening's 
mystery.  Yoa  now  know  the  secret  which  I 
scarcely  dared  to  reveal.  This  is  the  palace  of 
my  father,  Andrea  di  Lavagna,  and  I  have  asked 
you  hither  in  the  hope  that  you  might  tell  him 
of  the  country  in  which  his  unfortunate  sou  has 


found  refuge  and  it  may  be,  give  him  the  clue 
to  some  knowledge  of  my  poor  brother.  I  am 
now  his  only  child,  and  the  last  of  the  Lavagnas. 
It  is  a  bitter  thought  to  my  father,  that  his  name, 
once  among  the  proudest  in  Genoa,  should  be  ex- 
tinguished— and  he  so  loved  Antonio!  Oh,  sig- 
ner, if  you  know  of  any  comfort  for  him,  Fiam- 
metta  di  Lavagua  will  bless  you  for  it !  ** 

"  Lady,"  said  I,  deeply  moved,  *•  doubt  not 
that  I  will  do  all  I  may,  to  serve ,  you.  But  tell 
me  of  your  brother." 

**  Alas,  signer,  it  is  a  sad  story.  I  was  many 
years  younger  when  Antonio  was  forced  to  leave 
us.  All  my  father's  hopes  were  fixed  on  him ;  he 
had  seen  his  other  children  taken  from  him,  one 
by  one,  till  only  were  left  Antonio,  the  beet  and 
bravest  of  all,  and  myself,  who  was  then  a  child. 
He  had  given  all  his  estates  in  Lombardy  and 
Parma  to  Antonio's  keeping,  reserving  only  this 
and  some  other  trifling  property,  for  the  support 
of  his  few  remaining  years.  Antonio  was  gener- 
ous and  noble -spirited ;  he  could  not  bear  the 
foreign  yoke  which  was  upon  Italy :  and,  stimu- 
lated by  the  remembrance  of  his  heroic  ancestor, 
Fiesco,  in  an  unfortunate  hour  joined  a  conspi- 
racy against  the  government  The  terrible  fate 
of  the  Carbonari,  but  a  few  years  before  hung 
over  him  ;  but  when  the  band  was  broken  up,  and 
its  members  seized,  he  escaped  to  the  Appenines, 
and,  after  the  most  cruel  hardships,  reached  Flo- 
rence. A  day  only  could  he  remain  with  us — he 
had  condenmed  himself  to  eternal  banishment, 
and,  tearing  himself  from  our  embraces,  hastened 
to  Leghorn,  whence  he  sailed  to  America.  Our 
poor  father  was  neariy  heart-broken.  His  pro- 
perty, too,  was  lost  with  Antonio's  condemnation. 
The  little  left  us  was  not  enough  to  provide  for 
our  wants,  and  preserve  the  last  dwelling-place 
of  our  ancestors.  The  two  or  three  servants  we 
retained  were  faithful  to  me,  nnd  have  kept  my 
secret — but,  signer,  my  father  does  not,  must  not 
know  that  you  have  seen  me  as  La  Fioraja ! " 

**  What,  lady !  have  you  thus  nobly  sacrificed 
your  pride  of  birth  to  filial  afiection,  supporting 
him  by  the  pamful  alternative  of  assuming  a 
character  far  below  your  station — bek>w  the  soul 
you  inherit?  Oh,  lady,  this  is  nobly  done;  but 
could  yoa  not  have  spared  yourself  this  experience, 
which  must  be  hard  to  bear?  Here  are  paintingp, 
which  would  bring  you  gold  in  abundance." 

« Signer,"  replied  Fiammetia,  with  the  old 
stateliness  in  her  look  and  tone :  **  this  palace  and 
these  pamtmgs  are  all  that  is  left  to  the  name  of 
Lavagna.  They  have  been  inherited  from  father 
to  son  for  centuries.  They  will  be  the  only  legacy 
we  can  give  to  Antonio,  if  he  ever  returns.  I 
would  beg  in  the  streets  of  Florence,  sooner  than 
part  with  them.  They  are  my  own  consolation — 
they  remind  me  that  I  am  of  proud  and  princely 
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blood.  If  in  the  streets  and  caf^  I  put  on  the 
soul  as  well  as  the  costume  of  La  Fioraja,  here, 
at  least,  I  feel  myself  a  Lavaca !" 

The  excited  blood  rushed  to  her  cheeks  and 
forehead,  as  she  stood  with  one  arm  extended  to- 
wards the  rare  paintings  on  the  walls.  In  the 
silence  of  the  moment,  as  the  loud,  rich  melody 
of  her  voice  died  away,  I  could  have  believed 
myself  existing  in  that  romantic  age,  whose  very 
spirit  seemed  to  live  again  in  her. 

**  Let  us  seek  my  father ;  he  has  been  told  that 
a  stranger  will  visit  him,"  she  said  at  length. 

I  followed  her  through  a  vaulted  passage,  at 
the  end  of  which  she  knocked  gently  at  a  door. 
"  Enter,  my  child  ! "  said  a  voice  that  trembled 
with  excess  of  ago.  We  passed  into  a  cheerful, 
and  even  luxurious  chamber.  Vases  of  rare 
flowers  filled  the  windows — divans  of  velvet  grraced 
the  walls—and  a  lute,  curiously  carved  and  inlaid 
with  pearl,  lay  upon  the  floor.  An  old  man, 
whose  beard,  snowy  with  eighty  winters,  fell  upon 
his  breast,  was  seated  in  a  large  cushioned  chair. 
Fiammetta,  pressing  his  hand  tenderly  to  her  lips, 
said  to  him :  "  This,  my  father,  is  the  signer  of 
whom  I  spoke."  The  old  man  bowed  his  head, 
and  faintly  beckoned  me  to  advance. 

"  You  are  from  America,  signor,  my  Fiam- 
metta tells  me.  My  poor  Antonio  fled  to  your 
country.  Oh,  if  yon  have  heard  but  one  word 
of  him,  tell  it  to  me.  I  am  old  and  fe«ble  :  I  can- 
not live  long — ^but  before  I  die,  I  would  hear  of 
Antonio,  Pince  I  may  not  see  him  on  earth." 

His  voice  grew  indistinct:  Fiammetta's  face 
was  hid  in  his  boM>m,  and  his  tears  fell  upon  her 
head.  How  I  longed  for  some  angelic  messenger 
— some  spirit  of  earth  or  air,  compelled  to  my 
will,  to  bring  tidings  of  the  exile !  How  I  tor- 
tured my  memory  in  the  vain  search  for  some  name 
or  form,  which  migki  have  been  their  Antonio ! 
Taking  the  hand  of  the  old  man,  I  knelt  beside 
him  and  tried  to  soothe  him.  I  told  him  that 
many  of  the  political  exiles  of  Italy  had  found 
refuge  in  America ;  that  some  of  them  had  risen 
to  honor ;  that  in  my  country  there  were  paths 
of  honest  life  and  ambition  open  to  all,  and  that 
the  generous,  manly  spirit  of  his  son  would  be  sure 
to  win  him  friendship  and  a  home.  Finally,  I 
promised  to  seek  for  him  on  my  return,  and  send, 
if  possible,  some  tidings  of  bis  iate. 


He  listened,  and  his  grief  seemed  quieted  ;  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  Fiammetta's  head,  he  murmured: 
**  God  has  still  been  merciful ;  he  has  left  me  one 
dear  child  ! "  Oh,  the  unutterable  love  and  de- 
votion which  answered  from  the  eyes  of  that 
child  !  **  BloHsed  Virgin  I  *'  she  cried,  "  watch 
over  our  Antonio,  and  lead  him  back  to  his  home 
and  the  hearts  that  are  breaking  for  his  loss ! " 

I  joined  my  tears  to  their  own  :  that  fountam 
of  the  heart,  which  had  been  early jdried  to  my 
own  sorrow,  gushed  forth  again  at  the  wo  of 
others.  I  asked  and  received  the  old  man's  bless- 
ing, and  wo  rose  and  departed. 

When  we  again  reached  the  picture-chamber, 
Fiammetta  said,  as  she  gave  me  her  hand  at  part- 
ing :  "  Forgot  that  Fiammetta  di  Lavagna  lives, 
when  you  again  see  La  Fioraja.  We  have  been 
happier  for  this  interview  ;  may  ynu  be  able  here- 
after to  make  us  happier  still !  " 

I  wandered  slowly  back  to  the  Via  Vacchereccia, 
deeply  touched  with  this  unexampled  instance  of 
filial  love  and  heroic  devotion.  I  wished  for  gold, 
for  rank,  for  political  power,  that  I  might  aid 
them,  and  haply  restore  the  exiled  Antonio.  But 
I  was  a  poor,  powerless  wanderer,  and  could  give 
them  but  a  wander  r  s  sympathy. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  I  left  Florenco.  In 
the  caf%  I  again  met  with  La  F.oraja— the  same 
bright,  artless  creature  as  ever,  to  all  but  myself. 
I  took  her  oflered  bouquet  in  silence ;  this  time 
it  was  composed  of  the  rarest  and  richest 
flowers.  My  words,  at  parting,  were  for  the 
flower-girl,  for  strangers  were  near ;  but  my 
glance  was  for  the  descendant  of  Fiesco.  In 
obedience  to  the  universal  custom^  I  would  have 
made  her  a  parting  gift :  but  she  foresaw  my  in- 
tention, and  said,  in  a  low,  firm  voice:  **  Not  to 
me,  signor  ! "  Many  a  day  after  that,  iu  toiling 
through  the  wintry  Appenines,  on  my  p'Igrim-way 
to  Rome,  did  I  rest  at  the  foot  of  an  olive  or  wild 
fig-tree,  and,  opening  my  knapsack,  inhale  the 
faded  fragrance  of  the  last  Tuscan  roses  I  received 
from  her  hand. 

Two  years  have  passed  since  then,  and  I  have 
not  found  Antonio.  Meanwhile,  a  new  frerdom 
is  dawning  over  Italy,  and  I  still  trust  that  he 
may  one  day  return  to  Florence — to  his  old 
father,  and  Fiammetta,  the  princely  Fioraja  ! 


CHARADE. 


Uy  first,  o*er  earth,  soft  ladiance  diffosing. 
Inclines  the  heaven  bora  mind  to  heavenly  mosing ; 
And  erat  it  was  on  idol,  at  whose  shrine 
Myriadf  tx>wed  low  in  Egypt's  glowing  dime. 


My  Mcmd  swiftly  moves  without  control, — 
Bright  to  the  eye,  as  Hope  is  to  the  souL 
Hy  whole  embellishes,  with  magic  power, 
Alike  a  peasaut^s  cot  or  prince's  tower. 
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Kanoua,  a  hermit  of  Hindoo,  had  snared  m- 
▼eriy,  becaose,  after  he  bad  TOwed  himself  to  the 
fife  of  a  saint,  he  became  desperately  enamored  of 
a  beautiful  girl  of  inferior  caste,  whom  the  laws 
forbade  him  to  many.  The  more  sinful  it  was  re- 
presented, the  stronger  became  the  temptation  ; 
according  to  that  powerful  law  of  human  nature 
which  impels  man  to  desire  most  that  which  is  for- 
bidden.  After  a  terrible  conflict  with  himself,  he 
resigned  his  aspirations  after  a  saintly  character, 
and  hid  himself  in  the  depths  of  the  forest  with  his 
beloved.  There  she  bore  him  a  son,  and  there  she 
lived  four  years  without  seeing  a  human  face  be- 
yond her  own  little  circle.  Excepting  the  spiritual 
conflict,  which  was  now  and  then  renewed  within 
him,  the  hermit  was  as  happy  as  Robinson  Crusoe 
might  hare  been,  if  instead  of  being  waited  upon 
by  his  man  Friday,  he  had  found  some  gentle, 
pretty  Fayaway.  He  built  his  hut  under  a  great 
bower  of  verdure,  formed  by  interlacing  trees,  of 
luzoriant  East  Indian  growth,  through  which  the 
sooshine  cast  a  goldeu  glimmer.  Gorgeous  par- 
rots glanced  about  iu  the  bright  atmosphere,  aud 
swarms  of  bees  hummed  cheerfully  at  their  work 
among  the  flowers.  A  small  river  flowed  near  by, 
on  which  sailed  troops  of  dazzling  white  swans. 
No  sound  was  heard  there,  except  the  buzz  of  in- 
sects, the  song  of  birds,  the  cry  of  wild  deer,  aud 
the  voice  of  the  hermit  chanting  hymns  to  his 
gods. 

Very  beautiful  was  the  boy  who  grew  there 
akme  with  nature.  He  was  flexible  as  an  osier, 
nimble  as  a  fawn,  tind  a  whole  tropical  heaven 
fooked  out  from  his  ardent  eyes.  It  was  truly  an 
Eden  for  love  and  childhood  ;  but  the  demon  Fear 
cast  his  shadow  there.  The  poor  hermit  could 
not,  for  any  length  of  time,  dispel  the  idea  that  he 
was  forfeiting  hopes  of  paradise  hereafter,  by  thus 
making  to  himself  a  paradise  below.  His  eyes 
melted  with  tenderness  as  he  gazed  on  the  boaiiti- 
ful  child  sleeping  on  the  breaHt  of  his  beautiftii 
mother ;  then  he  would  turn  away  and  sigh  at  the 
thought  that  for  loving  them  so  dearly,  he  might 
be  obliged  to  return  on  earth  again  iu  some  inferior 
shape ;  perhaps  in  that  of  a  pariah,*  a  goat,  or 
even  an  ape. 

*  The  loweM  eosfe  among  the  pertple  whore  Hnntinn  in 
ffiorfnstan  ii  sunilftr  to  tbatof  tbe  nvgroes  auKHig  us. 


When  the  little  Manou  was  three  years  old, 
his  mother  died.  The  hermit  buried  her  in  the 
silent  forest,  and  then  there  came  over  him  in  his 
loneliness  a  renewed  desire  to  be  purified  from 
every  earthly  stain,  to  rise  above  every  human  af- 
fection, and  become  completely  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  Diviue  Being.  But  the  little 
one  clung  to  his  heart-strings,  and  tied  him  to  this 
earth.  He  resolved  to  forego  extraordinary  pil- 
grimages and  penances,  until  the  boy  became  a 
man ;  for  the  sacred  books  assured  him,  that  in 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  a  father,  he  was  doing  some- 
thing for  his  own  happiness  in  a  future  existence  ; 
and  in  this  particular  their  teachings  harmonized 
with  the  promptings  of  his  own  heart  But  what 
if  he  should  die  while  Manou  was  still  in  his  child- 
hood ?  Die  without  atoning  for  his  human  enjoy- 
ment by  severe  penances  and  mortifications  of  the 
body  T  He  shuddered  at  the  possibility  of  coming 
into  the  worid  again  in  the  form  of  a  pariah  or  an 
ape.  Thus  did  a  spectral  theology  haunt  his  brain, 
as  in  various  forms  it  has  haunted  the  brains  of 
thousandiL  Meanwhile,  the  frieudly  old  earth 
carried  him  on  her  bosom,  and  soothed  him  with 
murmuring  waters,  the  song  of  birds,  and  the 
prattle  of  his  little  Manou. 

The  hermit's  most  earnest  wish  was  to  have  his 
son  renowned  as  a  saint;  and  in  order  to  keep  him 
perfectly  safe  from  (he  temptation  which  had 
dragged  him  downward  in  his  own  saintly  career, 
he  resolved  that  he  should  never  hear  there  was 
such  a  being  iu  the  world  as  woman.  The  child 
pined  for  his  mother  at  first,  but  never  hearing  her 
name  mentioned,  he  at  last  forgot  her.  Ho  spent 
his  youth  in  gathering  wild  grain,  fruit  and  floi^ers, 
ofiering  sacrifices  to  the  gods  according  to  the 
instruction  of  his  father,  feeding  his  tame  deer,  and 
learning  portions  of  the  Vedas*  by  heart  Never 
coming  in  contact  with  any  of  I  he  stormy  passions 
of  life,  bis  countenance  was  singularly  calm  and 
innocent ;  but  rn  the  languid  dreaminess  of  his  eye, 
there  was  something  that  indicated  lateut  fire. 

Existence  passed  smoothly  and  pleasantly  with 
him,  till  he  attained  his  fifteenth  year.  At  that 
time  it  chanced  that  a  portion  of  the  British  army, 
pa:«ing  across  the  country  to  a  new  destination, 
camo  into  the  neighborhood,  aud  were  quietly  eu- 

*  Tl)c  B&cred  books  of  the  Hindoo?. 
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camped  for  a  few  dayM  amoiigr  the  fluirounding 
hills.  A  company  of  the  officers,  ooe  or  two  of 
them  with  wives  and  children,  took  an  excursion 
iu  the  forest  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  scenery. 
Mauou,  wandering  as  usual  in  search  of  fraiti  and 
flowers  to  offer  to  the  gods,  heard  each  sweet 
sounds  as  he  had  never  heard  before.  He  stopped 
and  listened  eagerly.  Did  they  come  from  birds  in 
paradise  ?  As  he  stood  gazing  all  round  him  m 
the  air,  the  tones  ceased;  then  suddenly  they 
burst  forth  again  iu  livelier  measure.  He  followed 
them,  and  drew  ever  nearer,  pausing  oft  to  listen 
with  timid  wonder.  At  last,  he  came  within  sight 
of  a  vision  that  almost  gave  him  wings.  A  lad 
with  the  £urq>ean  complexion,  which  Manou  had 
never  seen,  was  leaning  against  a  tree  warbling  on 
his  flute,  and  a  fair  young  girl  was  singing  while 
she  playfully  fastened  wild  flowers  in  his  hair. 
Never  in  human  eyos  shone  a  light  so  intense  as 
beamed  from  the  young  Hindoo  I  He  was  afraid 
to  speak,  he  was  almost  afraid  to  breathe,  lest  the 
lovely  vision  should  vanish.  The  maiden  search- 
ing for  new  flowers  skipped  through  the  bushes 
that  separated  them,  but  when  she  met  the  stead- 
fast eagerness  of  his  gaze,  she  screamed  and  fled, 
dropping  half  her  flowers.  When  Manou  recover- 
ed frt>m  his  astonishment,  he  sprang  after  them, 
but  they  were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  • 

The  quick  tropical  blood  leaped  in  his  veins  an- 
der  this  new  excitement ;  and  when  he  entered 
the  hut,  his  father  was  instantly  struck  with  the 
fire  in  his  eyes,  and  the  flush  on  his  cheek.  "  Oh, 
father,*'  he  exclaimed,  "I  have  seen  two  such 
beautiful  creatures !  One  youug  man,  not  at  all 
like  me,  made  such  delightful  sounds  with  some- 
thing he  held  to  his  mouth !  But  the  other !  oh, 
how  beautiful  he  was !  His  eyes  were  like  a  piece 
of  the  sky,  and  his  hair  was  like  the  sunshine.  He 
wore  a  long  robe,  almost  to  his  feet,  and  he  sprang 
through  the  bushes  like  a  young  deer.  I  did  not 
know  there  was  anything  in  this  world  so  beauti- 
ful !  Who  do  you  think  they  were  7  Did  they 
come  from  that  Europe  you  have  told  me  about  ? 
I  will  make  you  a  staff  to-morrow,  and  we  will 
walk  tUl  we  find  them." 

The  hermit  easily  guessed  that  his  son  had  seen 
an  English  girl ;  and  to  divert  his  mind  from  the 
idea  of  going  in  pursuit  of  her,  he  said  quietly, 
**  How  does  my  son  know  that  he  has  not  seen  a 
vision  of  Grandharvas*  and  Asparas  ?  "t 

"  I  did  not  think  of  that,"  replied  Manou ;  "  only 
when  I  first  heard  the  sounds,  they  seemed  to  me 
to  come  from  Paradise."  But  this  explanation  did 
not  cure  his  restlessness.    As  he  lay  down  on  his 

*  Tbe  spirits  of  tuncftd  sounds,  celestial  nnisiciaDS  of  the 
air,  believed  in  by  Hindoos. 

t  N>iuplu  of  Hindoo  wyituAogy. 


coach  of  leaves  at  night,  he  inquired,  <*  Do  the 
Gandharvas  live  with  the  Asparas,  father  7  " 
"  They  are  much  together,"  replied  the  old  man. 
Manou  was  still  for  a  long  time,  and  the  hermit 
supposed  he  had  fallen  asleep  ;  but  agam  he  broke 
the  silence  of  the  night  by  asking,  **  Father,  shall 
I  ever  become  one  of  those  spirits  of  sweet 
sounds  7  " 

**  Perhaps  you  may,  my  son,  when  you  die,  if 
you  fulfil  all  your  duties,  sacrifice  often  to  the  gods, 
subdue  the  senses,  and  think  no  evil  thoughts." 
**  What  is  it  to  subdue  the  senses  7  "  he  asked. 
"  It  is  not  to  eat  when  you  are  hungry,  or  drink 
when  you  are  thirsty,  or  sleep  when  yon  are 
drowsy." 

*<  And  what  are  evil  thoughts  7  "  inquired  the 
guileless  babe  of  fifteen. 

The  hermit  found  it  difficult  to  answer  in  a 
manner  intelligible  to  the  inexperienced  yooth. 
**  To  wish  to  kill  anything,  or  harm  anything,  is 
having  an  evil  thought,"  he  replied  ;  **  but  silence 
is  best  for  you  now,  my  son." 

Obedience  is  among  the  greatest  of  Hindoo  vir- 
tues, and  therefore  Manou  spoke  no  more ;  but 
he  lay  long  awake,  wondering  that  it  was  possihle 
to  wish  to  kill  anything.  Extreme  reverence  for 
Nature,  inculcated  by  the  pantheistic  creed  of  his 
country,  had  taught  him  that  it  was  a  sin  to  throw 
a  stone  at  a  bird,  or  even  to  pull  fruit  too  violent- 
ly, lest  the  tree  should  be  tmnecessarily  wounded ; 
and  the  degree  of  hardness  that  could  commit 
murd&r  was  to  him  inconceivable.  But  pleasanter 
idtoas  chased  away  these  disturbing  thoughts,  and 
he  fell  asleep  to  dream  of  flower-nymphs  and  mu- 
sicians of  the  air.  When  he  woke,  the  miuic  of 
his  dream  still  sounded  so  audibly  in  his  spiritual 
ear,  that  he  started  and  looked  round  in  search  of 
the  lovely  vision  he  had  seen  the  preceding  day. 
The  first  question  he  asked  was,  **  Father,  if  I  do 
not  eat  when  I  am  hungry,  nor  drink  when  I  am 
thirsty  ;  if  I  sacrifice  constantly  to  the  gods,  and 
obey  you,  and  feed  ever3rthiug  but  myself,  how 
long  will  it  be  before  I  can  become  a  Gandhar- 
va7" 

The  gentle-hearted  hennit  looked  at  him  with 
a  sort  of  mournful  reproach,  as  if  he  would  have 
said,  *'  Are  you  then  so  anxious  to  leave  me  alone, 
my  son  7 "  But  he  quelled  the  human  feeling, 
and  calmly  answered,  *'  It  may  be  ten  years,  or  it 
may  be  a  hundred,  or  it  may  be  a  thousand.  I 
cannot  tell  how  mauy  forms  you  will  be  obliged  to 
take,  or  how  long  you  may  remain  in  them.  But 
if  you  do  your  duties  well,  and  mortify  the  body, 
you  may  become  something  much  higher  and  holi- 
er than  a  Gandharva.  Yon  may  become  entirely 
absorbed  in  tho  Divine  Mind,  and  enjoy  eternal 
beatitude." 

"  I,  should  like  to  be  a  Gandharva  fifty  thousand 
years,"  replied   Manou ;  **  for  they  have   ihijsc 
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TO    A    YOUNG    LADY. 


beaatiful  A^Miras  for  companioDs.  To  ha?e  an 
Aspara  sing  to  me,  and  smile  in  my  face  while 
she  placed  flowers  in  my  hair,  would  not  that  be 
divine  beatitade  ?  " 

The  hermit  groaned,  and  called  his  son  to  their 
morning  sacrifices.  The  yoath  performed  all  his 
dntiee  with  redoubled  zeal,  but  he  was  evidently 
absorbed  with  the  one  idea  that  had  taken  posses- 
nou  of  him.  He  lingered  about  the  grove  where 
he  had  beard  the  flute,  and  often  waited  there  for 
hours.  When  sunlight  gleamed  through  the  foli- 
age, he  hoped  it  was  the  golden-haired  Aspara. 
When  shadows  floated  over  the  ground,  he  thought 
the  beautiful  objects  of  his  vision  were  hovering 
near  him,  though  unseen.  He  gathered  up  the 
flowers,  which  the  maiden  had  dropped  among 
the  bushes,  and  reverently  preserved  them  in 
baskets  of  moss.  He  said  their  souls  had  gone 
away  and  become  sweet  sounds.  Peihaps  they 
would  come  to  him  when  he  was  a  Gaudharva, 
and  when  he  breathed  them  forth  again  in  hea- 
yenly  tones,  they  would  become  flowers  far  more 
beautiful  than  they  had  been.  Men  would  call 
them  fragrant  and  graceful,  but  only  the  flower- 
njmphs  and  the  music-spirits  would  know  that 
their  fragrance  was  a  song. 

Day  by  day,  he  ate  less,  and  his  dark  eyes  be- 
eame  larger  and  more  luminous.  The  maiden, 
whom  he  supposed  to  be  a  nymph,  was  always  in 
his  dreams.  Again  and  again,  he  asked,  "  Why 
win  not  my  soul  go  out  of  this  body,  that  I  may 
beoomeaGandharva?"  i 


At  last,  by  starvation  and  intense  longing,  he 
wasted  away  and  died.  The  old  hermit  buried 
hun  tenderly,  and  on  the  grave  of  his  innocent  and 
beloved  child,  he  shed  his  last  tear,  and  struggled 
with  his  last  human  emotion.  He  did  not  know 
that  the  poetic,  loving,  intense  spirit  of  the  child 
carried  with  him  all  his  remembrances  of  moon- 
lit groves,  and  dream-music,  aod  flower-nymphs, 
and  performed  another  human  pilgrimage  in 
the  form  of  Mozart,  before  it  became  a  Gaud- 
harva. 

On  himself,  he  felt  that  the  neatest  of  Hindoo 
afflictions  had  (alien  ;  for  he  had  now  no  child  to 
ofler  funeral  sacrifices  for  him,  when  he  departed 
from  the  body ;  and  this  his  creed  taught  him  was 
essential  to  the  future  welfare  of  his  soul.  But  he 
meekly  accepted  this  destiny  as  »  punishment  he 
deserved.  "Nothing  remains  for  me  now,"  he 
said,  **  but  severe  penance  for  my  sins,  and  a  re- 
mote hope  that,  by  complete  annihilation  of  the 
body,  I  may  finally  attain  to  complete  absorption 
in  the  Divine  Mind,  and  thus  remain  in  immortal 
paradise."  He  made  terrible  vows  of  self-torture, 
and  fulfilled  them.  Day  and  night  he  stood  on 
tiptoe  without  food.  In  summer  he  exposed  him- 
self to  the  hot  sunshine,  and  in  winter  he  lived  in 
the  water.  Fwally,  he  made  a  vow  to  walk  a 
thousand  miles  with  his  arms  perpetually  stretch- 
ed upward.  But  before  he  had  half  fulfilled  his 
task,  the  poor  abused  body  fell  down  exhausted, 
and  strangers  hid  it  in  the  earth. 


TO   A   YOUNG   LADY, 

BT    1.     BAKTOM     STOUT. 


Tmbt  lie  before  me  ftded — 
Tbese  tart  of  8Uiiuiier*8  flowen, 
And  though  the  tints  aie  sbaded 
Of  this  bouquet  of  oun^ 
8tin  iVagiance  aweet  remaiimth, 
A  charm  that  cannot  fkde~ 
As  the  lone  heart  retaineth 
The  memories  love  hath  mads. 

For  the  soft  touch 
Of  love*s  hnpasBioned  breaih, 

Like  flowers*  perfume^ 
Sunr ivetb  blight  and  death. 


Health  to  thee,  gentle  maiden; 
Thanks  for  thy  flowers  so  fiur — 
Flowers  beautJAiI,  and  laden 
With  odors  rich  and  rare. 
And  in  return,  I  send  thee 
A  bright,  young,  autumn  rose, 
And  piayera  that  shall  attend  thee. 
Awake  or  in  repose. 

Be  thy  life*SHlream 
Like  pleasure's  light-winged  houn ; 

lliy  tovesand  hopes 
Wreathed  with  immortal  /lowers ! 
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THE    FAIRIES. 


BT     DATID    RIOB.  M.  D. 


AwAT  up  above  the  douds.  they  tell, 
Ii  a  sun-bright  realm,  where  Fairies  dweO; 
Fairies  that  sport  through  the  balmy  air, 
Whore  the  stars  all  shine,  and  the  sides  are  fliir; 
They  smile,  they  laugh,  they  blush,  they  ling; 
And  soar  away  on  a  goMen  wing. 

Happy,  indeed,  muft  the  Fairies  be. 
In  a  home  so  bright,  fadeless  and  free. 
Behold !  they  mount  in  a  mystic  car 
To  the  radiant  blaze  of  the  brightest  star; 
An4  now  on  a  cloud,  by  a  sod  bretze  dmwi^ 
Tbey  bathe  themselves  in  the  mellow  dawn. 

Over  yoh  cloud  view  that  amber  flush, 
*T  is  tlie  radiant  glow  of  a  Fairy's  blush ; 
They  give  the  sky  its  cerulean  hue. 
And  hang  the  gay  rainbow  with  jewels  loa 
To  the  Arctic  Seas  away  they  hie, 
And  light  up  flres  in  the  northern  sky. 

These  "  Ethereal  Nymphs  **  are  roguea,  we  knoir. 
For  they  lovo  to  perplex  us  here  below; 
They  gatlier  the  mists  that  around  them  form. 
And  hurl  down  the  rain  and  the  cold  baiHitonn; 
Or,  plying  a  spark  to  tlte  etectric  ck)ud. 
Wake  the  lightning's  gleam  and  the  thunder  loud. 
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O,  bright  is  the  land  where  the  Fairies  are! 
For  their  stars  all  shine,  and  their  skies  are  fkir; 
Gems  never  fade  there,  nor  pearls  dim  grow, — 
White  robes  are  made  there,  pure  as  the  snow. 
Youth  ever  blooms  there,  roe«s  eipand, 
Ah !  my  spirit  sighs  for  a  *'(kiry-laDd!** 
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JENNY   LIND. 


BT  OIO.   W.  OOKTIfl. 


AaA  mtwumw  oa  Uka  ■  Muamcr  doad^ 


At  sength  Lhaye  heard  the  voice  of  which  Shelley 
was  the  prophet  ia  his  aoog  to  a  ekylaiic.  If 
the  gtowiog  genius  of  the  Soath  eiprened  itself 
in  the  passionate  Malibran,  the  calm,  sunny, 
grand  spirit  of  the  North  sings  in  Jenny  Lind. 
And  to  hear  her,  is  so  unique  and  exquisite  a  plea- 
•mie,  that  one  ought  not  to  keep  it  a  private  de- 
list ;  but  let  others  read  the  magic  of  that  im- 
pression in  the  enthusiasm  it  creates.  Yet  all 
accounts  of  mu4cal  deiightx  seem  rhapsodies  ;  for 
they  are  attempts  to  describe  in  one  language 
what  was  adequately  said  in  another ;  and  such 
pleasures  should  mther  be  communicated  in  what 
they  suggest  in  kindred  or  diflSsrent  arts,  than  in 
direct  description.  And  I  do  not  forget  that,  while 
I  DOW  confide  myself  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
BUMt  raptiuoos  moments  of  music  lovers,  sore  that 
in  hearing  Jenny  Liiud,  they  would  have  sounded 
new  depths  of  that  delight 

It  was  a  satisfaction  to  a  dainty  sense  of  pro- 
priety, to  hear  her  first  in  the  beautiful  opera-house 
of  Beriin,  where  the  rising  of  the  curtain  upon  the 
fine  act  of  Bellini's  Somiiambula  caused  a  thrill, 
similar,  yet  different,  to  the  silence  that  precedes 
the  Miserere  in  the  Sistine  chapel.  The  pea- 
sants danced  in  with  bridal  wreaths  and  dowers, 
which  they  huug  upon  the  cottage  door;  and, 
standing  aside,  saug  the  bridal  song  ;  while  Jenny 
Liad,  the  peasant  bride,  iu  the  broad-hatted,  short- 
skirted  mouutain  costume,  came  through  them  to- 
ward the  welcoming  audience,  who  knew  her  and 
loved  her  from  long  experience  of  her  charm.  She 
acknowledged  her  welcome  in  a  cuctsey,  which 
was  neither  cringing  nor  imploring ;  but  was  the 
recogniton  of  a  sympathy  which  shou'd  not  be 
misplaced.  For  as  she  moved  around  the  stage, 
and  had  not  yet  sung,  it  was  clear  that  hergrace- 
fol  name,  if  it  indicates  only  a  |rentle,  sweet  wo- 
man, is  entirely  insufficient  Amiability  is  only 
the  ornament  of  her  sweet,  calm  dignity.  For  she 
finest  sense,  not  only  in  her  fame,  but  in 

'  mirn  and  persouul  magnetism,  one  of  the  few 


women  in  whom  Goethe's  « demonic  power," 
which  is  only  strong  and  conmianding  in  men,  is, 
besides,  delicate  and  soaring  and  puro. 

The  stillness  of  the  audience  was  that  of  a  sum- 
mer noon  ;  she  being  beforo  it,  gave  that  charac- 
ter to  the  silence  ;  and  upon  this,  like  buds  un- 
folding in  the  rapt  radiance,  stole  sweet  and  soft 
and  pure,  her  first  words  and  air.  It  was  the 
simple  utteranoe  of  her  simple  delight  as  a  village 
bride.  She  sang  with  such  ease— like  the  girl  in 
the  fairy-tale,  whose  every  word  must  needs  be 
gems  or  flowers ;  her  voice  was  so  wonderfully 
sweet  and  strong  and  flexible,  that  there  was 
nothing  striking  in  the  impression,  more  than  in 
the  grace  of  a  perfectly-graceful  woman.  Like 
flowers  in  summer  and  stare  at  night,  it  could  not 
be  otherwise.  The  audience  felt  and  acknowl- 
edged it  There  was  nothing  boisterous  iu  the 
applause  ;'-it  was  the  murmuring,  half-stifled 
admiration  which  mdicated  the  character  and 
strength  of  the  sympathy  between  the  Fairy  and 
her  friends. 

The  firat  act  ended  in  the  same  manner.  She 
did  not  for  a  moment  oondescend  to  injure  the 
propriety  of  her  part  by  any  display  of  power 
or  skill.  Like  Ueronles  playing  ball,  one  felt 
without  seeing,  the  power  which  could  toss  worlds 
with  ease.  The  acting  was  as  perfect  as  the 
singing.  She  compelled  the  stupid  chorus  to  sym- 
pathy and  life.  It  was  a  village  festival — an  ex- 
quisite pastoral  moving  and  singing  before  us. 
That  which  the  music  failed  to  express  of  the 
deep,  quiet  country  delights,  in  which  the  grand, 
beautiful  landscape  has  its  share,  she  indicated  in 
her  demeanor  and  feeling  of  her  part  The  stage 
became  what  it  is  to  the  child— a  picture  and  real 
pleasure.  Something  so  entire  and  synmietrical 
was  wonderful  to  see  and  feel  At  the  close  of  the 
firet  act  she  parts  with  Blvino.  The  farewell  was 
sung  which  never  would  be  farewell.  The  last 
notes  lingered  and  soared,  and  died  into  mellow 
softness,  as  a  bird  bleuds  with  the  sky.     Then  8i- 
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lence — then  another  look — another  strain  ;   and 
in  one  swift,  irresistible  embrace,  her  voice 

**  Caught  up  ibe  whole  of  lifa  and  uttered  it,** 
and  the  act  ended. 

The  second  act  is  tra^c.  Her  lover  leaves  her 
without  reason,  and  accuses  her  of  faithlessness. 
Then,  what  sorrow !  what  despair !  Her  mag- 
nificent voice  thrilled  through  the  theatre.  It  rose 
and  soared  far  above  the  wildest  crash  of  the  or- 
chestra ;  and  floated  decreasing  and  swelling  in 
wonderful  trills.  It  was  like  a  storm  gathering 
among  the  mountains,  wailing  and  warbling  and 
sighing ;  then  driving  in  keen,  wild  gusts  of  passion 
over  the  quiet  plains.  She  appealed  to  her  com- 
panions— she  clung  to  Eivino — she  upbraided  him 
with  such  sweet,  proud  sternness  for  his  doubt.  It 
is  a  dream.  It  is  not  possible  that  he  can  really 
doubt  me.  She  took  his  hand :  Eivino,  let  us 
awake.  Is  this  terrible  vision  necessary  to  balance 
our  happiness.  Lot  us  burst  from  a  spell  which 
makes  you  so  unworthy  of  me  as  to  mistrust  me. 
But  it  is  no  dream.  This  is  Eivino  ;  and  he  dis- 
cards you.  These  are  your  friends  ;  and  they  are 
cold  to  you.  This  is  yourself,  deserted.  Then 
came  the  flush — ^the  glow — the  slow  paleness  and 
despair;  the  yearning,  passionate  wailing  duett, 
which  must  have  made  real  to  the  coldest  infidel 
of  life  in  the  theatre,  the  deepest  and  most  beau- 
tiful love.  And  as  it  failed  and  died,  and  the 
chorus  sang  that  she  had  betrayed  a  true  heart, 
and  was  suflering  the  first  remorse,  she  looked  for 
a  momeut  in  Elvino*s  face,  clutched  him  retreat- 
ing in  the  crowd,  and  fell  senseless  upon  the 
ground.  The  audience  would  not  reverence  the 
unity  of  the  opera ;  and  compelled  her  to  appear 
and  recognise  their  enthusiasm. 

In  the  third  act,  she  enters  with  her  mother, 
a  bride  no  longer,  but  a  heart-breaking  woman. 
Not  heart-broken  ;  for  such  love  prophesies  an 
outlet  from  despair.  Eivino  comes ;  and  she  ap- 
peals to  him  in  vain.  He  has  chosen  another 
bride;  and  she  retires  before  the  crowd  of  vil- 
lagers singing  the  new  nuptial  song.  But  ho 
wrests  the  ring  of  betrothal  from  her  finger. 
"  My  ring,  oh  !  mother."  The  new  bridal  party 
assemble,  who  will  not  listen  to  coimt  Rudolph's 
assertion  of  her  innocence  ;  and  that  the  secret  of 
somnambulism  will  explain  all ;  until  emerging 
from  the  mill  above  them,  Amina  appears,  slowly 
walking  in  sleep.  She  descends  toward  them; 
her  hair  falling  around  her  shoulders ;  her  white 
dress  loose  about  her,  and  carrying  flowers  in  her 
hand.  Yet  sleeping,  she  advances  to  the  front 
through  the  appalled  villagers.  This  ring  is  gone. 
These  flowers  like  me,  are  withered.  Sleep  will 
not  wipe  out  the  mournful  remembrance.  Yet,  if 
my  prayers  mijjht  give  him  a  more  heartfelt  life 
with  h\s  new  bride !  If  ho  could  but  return  home, 
althougli  nothing  shall  return  to  me  more !     Eivi- 


no feels  that  she  is  sinleflB,  and  has  already  re- 
turned to  her  his  heart  and  love.  If  only  ha 
would  give  me  my  ring  again,  which  how  can  ha 
now  refuse  to  this  mournful  dreamer  7  She  puts 
it  again  upon  her  finger.  Even  in  dreams  she 
ei\joys  no  less  than  suflers.  In  life  so  intense, 
sleep  sympathizes  with  waking.  **  Oh,  mother  ! 
this  is  happiness  too  great."  Then  followed  such 
dream -like,  exquisite  silence.  We,  too,  were  rapt 
into  that  heaven.  We  floated  with  her  in  the  ce- 
lestial deeps  of  her  love.  But  she  must  realize  it. 
This  must  be  perfected  as  dreams  have  limned  it. 
She  awakes,  and  Eivino  is  kneeling  at  her  feet. 
Why  waken  me  from  happy  dreams  ? — ^yet  what 
is  this  ?  Is  this  dreaming  also  ?  No,  replies  the 
chorus ;  this  also  is  real.  Love  so  deep  demands  no 
explanation ;  sure  that  all  must  be  right  at  last,  and 
content  to  find  it  so.  Yet  a  moment  of  recogni- 
tion to  you,  my  mother,  and  to  you,  my  friends. 
In  that  moment,  as  in  a  burst  of  sunlight  that 
dissipates  the  cloud,  she  feels  the  warmth  in 
her  very  soul.  It  is  melted,  and  soars  foontain- 
like,  in  spires  of  raiuhow  melody.  Every  one 
knows  tho  last  song  in  the  Somnambula ;  and  now 
it  was  leaping  and  flowing  in  irreristible  jets  of 
joy ;  as  it  may  have  vaguely  warbled  through  the 
composer's  fancy,  as  he  sought  to  bmd  it  into  the 
bare,  like  soaring,  struggling  cupids  in  a  cage. 
The  audience  could  not  rest,  and  rose  to  her,  as 
she  answered  the  encore  ;  and  the  curtain  fell  like 
night  upon  that  midsummer  day. 

Walking  homeward  in  the  moonlight,  her 
voice  figured  itself  as  a  lark  soaring  in  a  spring 
morning,  and  gushing  with  the  song  of  spring- 
time and  a  world-beauty,  as  he  floats  upward 
to  the  sun.  Soft  shadows  of  clouds  darken  over 
him  ;  for  so  exquisite  are  the  shades  and  mod- 
ulations of  her  song ;  and  the  hues  of  flowers, 
and  the  sweetness  of  their  breath  blend  in  the 
glittering  richness  of  that  song,  which  is  itself 
tho  very  lily  of  soimd.  It  is  dewy,  pure  and  fresh. 
It  is  a  nightingale  m  the  day,  in  whose  soog 
is  hidden  all  the  depths  of  the  mellow  starlight, 
and  the  voluptuous  moonlight  repose.  It  is  the 
singing  soul  of  spring — the  cool  dripping  of  fairy 
waters  at  twilight ;— >drops  which  gush  from  the 
heart  of  the  earth. 

Is  this  extravagance?  But  how  else  could  I  de- 
scribe to  you  the  fragniuoe  of  a  flower  which  yon 
had  never  smelled,  or  the  lustre  of  a  gem  you  had 
never  seen?  for  this  is  as  new  and  pure  a  delight 
as  these.  If  you  would  tell  me  of  your  beautiful 
child,  or  of  the  happiness  of  love  to  one  who  was 
also  a  lover,  would  it  not  be  the  fancy  which  could 
alone  tell  the  tale  ?  What  pictures  dkl  it  draw  in 
your  imagination?  what  simsets  and  moonrises 
did  it  suggest?  Were  you  steeped  in  the  giorioaB 
extravagance  of  fairy-laud  ?  Tell  me  these,  and 
I  shall   under^itand  yon.    For  only  those  who 
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would  themselves  be  so  afiected,  cim  tmderataDd 
the  defight  of  Btich  things.  It  is  not  the  learned 
connoisseur  who  most  truly  feels  the  charm  of 
RaphaeKs  Madonna  ;  nor  those  who  could  follow 
Jenny  Lind  through  all  keys  and  measures,  and 
write  the  music  as  she  sang  it,  who  would  be  her 
best  audience. 

The  enthusiasm  which  surrounds  and  heralds 
her,  is  difierent  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind, 
from  the  admiration  which  greets  other  artists. 
Men  and  women,  of  whatsoever  fancy  and  taste, 
torrender  their  criticism  to  her.  For  she  creates 
her  own  sphere  and  canons  of  criticism.  She  re* 
minds  one  of  no  singer,  but  has  revealed  new  pos- 
nbilities  of  singing  ;  and  so  a  new  world  of  art  As 
Mozart^s  Don  Giovanni  is  the  justification  of  the 
opera — world  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  drama  or 
of  other  music,  as  of  other  arts — so  is  Jenny  Lind 
a  jastification  of  singing.  She  constantly  sug- 
gests men  and  works  in  kindred,  but  diiferent  arts  ; 
and  60  indicates  an  equal  height  with  them.  For 
it  seems  to  be  the  law  of  tho  royal  court  of  genius, 
that  whoever  knows  one,  knows  all;  and  per- 
ceives at  once,  the  sympathy  which  places  them 
there,  and  wliich  unites  them.  Mozart  reminds 
one  always  of  Raphael,  Michel  Augelo  of  Dante 
and  Beethoven ;  and  now,  Jenny  Lind  of  Cor- 
reggia  For  she  stands  in  these  mighty  ranks,  at 
least  for  these  years  while  her  expression  is  equal 
to  her  genius,  alike,  yet  so  different ; — a  violet 
among  passion-flowers  and  roses.  Whoever  re- 
members in  Parma,  the  Diana  frescoes  of  Correg- 
gio,  will  understand  the  blooming  health  of  beauty 
—the  free,  broad,  child-like  sense  of  life  and  love, 
blended  with  those  deep  strains  of  sadness,  which 
are  the  shadows  of  delight — that  is  the  character 
of  her  singing.  Like  Correggio,  Jenny  Lind  re- 
called in  their  best  meaning,  the  verses  of  Blake : 

**  Pf ping  down  the  valleys  wOd, 
Piping  songs  of  pleasant  glee, 

On  a  rock  I  saw  a  child; 
And  be  smiling  said  to  me, 

'  Pipe  a  BOD^  about  a  lamb ;  * 
80  I  piped  with  merry  cheer: 

*  Piper — pipe  that  song  again ; ' 
80  I  piped — he  wept  to  hear." 

With  all  this  magnetic  meaning  of  her  genius, 
Jenny  Lind*8  is  the  finest  address  of  an  artist  to 
an  audience.  It  is  quite  the  ideal  of  calm-poised 
and  graceful  action.  There  is  no  appeal  or  de- 
mand. As  a  g^rl  who  knows  that  she  shall  say 
nothing  and  do  nothing,  which  is  not  radiant  and 
gracious  to  her  lover,  because  she  is  so  soul-sure 
of  bve,  and  confides  in  it  for  all  the  eloquence  and 
adoming  of  life  ;  so  Jenny  Lind  stands  before  her 
andience,  quietly  conscious  of  tho  deepest  and 
most  appreciatmg  sympathy,  becaupe  she  knows 
that  if  she  give  simple  way  to  her  peculiar  inspi- 
ration and  power,  it  will  be  sure  to  find  its  wel- 
come and  home  in  every  heart.     It  is  beautiful  to 


see  one  musical  artist  address  an  audience  nobly, 
and  not  meanly.  Jenny  Lind's  manner  breathes 
the  humble  self-respect  of  genius.  There  is  no 
rant  iu  her  singing,  which  is  as  poor  and  ridiculous 
as  the  same  thing  iu  acting.  But  it  rises  and  low- 
ers the  hearer,  like  a  day-heat  and  morning,  with- 
out shock  or  surprise  ;  but  with  a  light  and 
warmth  which  permeates  his  whole  being. 

Yet  we  must  not  forget,  that  some  astronomers 
yet  hold  to  the  thoory  of  spots  upon  the  sun  ;  and 
that  some  critics  assert,  that  Jenny  Lind  is  not 
beautiful ;  and  is  incapable  of  grand  tragic  repre- 
sentation. It  is  a  little  foolish  to  ask  what  beauty 
is.  But  is  not  beauty  a  suggestion  only  ?  Do  we 
not,  call  a  face  of  regular  aud  delicate  outline 
beautiful,  even  when  the  person  \b  imiuterestiug ; 
because  those  rare  lines  and  graces  suggest  that 
harmony  and  satisfaction,  which  manner  or  mien, 
or  whatever  inexpressible  radiance  and  atmosphere 
around  another  person  suggest?  Is  not  beauty 
that  subtile  spirit  which  looks  now  out  of  the  eyes, 
now  nestles  in  the  delicate  complexion,  now  moves 
in  the  little  grace  ;  aud  now  radiates  and  rejoices 
iu  the  whole  feeling  and  being  of  another  7  This, 
if  one  hears  and  sees  Jenny  Lind,  and  does  not 
hear  and  see,  has  denied  itself  to  him ;  and  he 
will  not  know  what  it  is — what  is  possible  to  bis 
latent  perception,  until  the  magnetism  of  hearing 
and  seeing  shall  reveal  to  him  what  is  seen  and 
heard. 

And  now,  omitting  the  testimony  of  worthy 
critics  and  lovers  to  the  magnificence  and  solemnity 
of  her  Norma,  we  will  consider,  that  in  the  pasto- 
ral Sonmambula,  she  indicated  the  majesty  of  her 
power.  This  is  simple,  maidenly  sorrow  ;  and  so 
she  represented  it  But  the  elements  were  tho 
same  as  in  the  sternest  tragedy.  Here  is  utter 
rejection  of  a  heart ; — sudden,  unrelenting,  aud 
without  cause.  The  grim  fate  of  the  Grecian 
tragedy  is  really  the  genius  of  the  second  act  of 
the  opera.  She  is  conscious  of  injustice ;  and  at 
the  same  time  perceives  the  inability  of  her  lover 
— being  a  lover — to  realize  it.  There  remains  for 
her  only  earnest  denial — trustiug  to  the  truth  of 
her  love.  He  cannot  trust  to  anything  but  what 
he  has  seen  and  heard  ;  aud  the  wounded  pride 
and  grief  of  a  supposed  deceit  blind  him  to  what 
would  otherwise  be  as  clear  to  him  as  the  sun. 
The  misunderstanding  is  inevitable.  But  the  very 
fineness  of  her  love,  upon  which  she  relies,  reveals 
to  her  the  exquisite  mechanism  of  life  ;  and  she 
feels  that  the  crown  of  that  love  may  be  indefi- 
nitely postponed — and  may  never  be  at  all ;  for  in 
such  a  crisis  love  doubts  everything  ;  and  mean- 
while, unworthiness — self-deception  may  appear — 
what  may  not  appear  ? — what  wreck  may  not  bo 
made  of  the  deepest  faith  in  life  and  love  ?  Tills 
is  as  Mlomn  as  any  tragedy ;  although  it  is  in 
Swiss  still  lifo,  and  not  in  Greece  ;  and  although 
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it  IB  the  lonrow  of  seatiment,  and  not  an  iotellec- 
tual  inexplicability. 

Jenny  Lindas  natore  is  sunny  and  serene,  but 
not  light.  The  fiercest  tempests  burst  in  the  soft- 
est summer-day,  whose  calm  and  beauty  is  deep- 
ened by  the  unconscious  perception  of  its  latent 
force.  And  so  it  must  be  always  true,  that  a 
finely-organized  and  profound  nature,  although 
balanced  into  cheerfulness  and  repose,  if  occa- 
sion  stiiB,  is  slung  into  the  grandest  passion.  The 
power  of  sadly-serene  Antigone,  of  her  own  will  a 
priestess,  in  the  hour  of  suffisring  and  sacrifice, 
will  seem  greater,  and  the  tragedy  sterner  from 
the  sad  bent  of  her  nature  wh'ch  lies  in  wait  for 
despair,  and  will  not,  because  it  cannot,  rebound. 
But  another  nature  whose  sorrows  and  struggles 
are  no  lees  elastically  springing  to  the  sun,  and 
couched  at  last  in  his  heart,  cannot  seem  so  tra- 
gic, although  really  so ;  and  will  not  bear  upon 
its  glittering  wing  a  particle  of  the  dust  of  hell 
which  it  has  swept. 

Artists  like  Malibran  were  natures  striving  upon 
another  key ;  and  in  tragedy  were  more  at  home, 
not  more  succesBful,  or  of  a  clearer  tragic  concep- 
tion. For  it  is  the  depth,  not  the  general  direc- 
tion or  atmosphere  of  a  nature,  which  determines 
its  power  in  any  point  to  which  the  circumstances 
of  life  direct  it.  As  a  sentimental  person  will  usu- 
ally sing  mournful  songs,  but  when  once  a  sunny 
soul  which  habitually  overflows  in  joy  is  stung, 
there  will  be  no  singing  so  sad.  The  calm,  broad- 
browed,  fair-haired  North,  is  still  slender,  but  un- 
swerving, all-daring  and  all -enduring  in  love  ;  and 
the  dark  splendid  South  is  no  more  so.  There- 
fore angels  are  painted  serene  and  golden-haired ; 
but  in  every  true  angel-heart  must  be  latent  an 
equal  devil,  or  else  the  balance  Of  the  world  is  not 
preserved. 

And  now  the  superior  greatness  of  Jenny  Lind 
is,  that  all  this  is  sung.  Her  acting  is  matchlesd  ; 
but  her  voice  is  her  great  expression.  This  I  felt 
more  deeply,  because  in  the  concert-room  the  im- 
pression was  the  same  as  in  the  theatre.  She 
came  quietly  forward,  without  notes,  without  a 
bouquet,  without  a  fau,  or  any  little  relief  of  em- 
barrassment, because  she  was  no  more  embar- 
rassed than  a  painter  before  his  canvass,  or  a 
sculptor  at  his  marble.  She  was  dressed  simply  in 
white,  and  her  light  hair  was  smoothed  over  her 
cheeks,  and  gathered  in  a  knot  behind.  During 
a  little  delay  she  recognised  a  few  friends,  and 
looked  so  sweetly  and  tlt/Z-y,  as  the  Germans 
would  say,  around  the  audience,  that  I  felt  how 
finer  than  the  finest  man,  a  noble  woman  is.  She 
seemed  to  me  more  beautiful  in  that  moment  than 
in  any  other. 

She  sang  an  air  from  Moxart's  Marriage  of 
Figaro.     His  bust,  by  the  side  of  Weber*s  and 


Haydn*s,  and  opposite  HandePs  and  the  Bacbs*, 
seemed  contented ;  as  if  his  soul  was  serene  in 
that  marble  spell,  and  would  have  altered  no  note 
which  thrilled  it:  the  solemn  Beethoven  looked 
upon  her  from  behind.  The  figures  of  the  greatest 
in  her  art  held  awful  court  around  her ;  feeling 
that  one  tnily  of  them  was  interpreting  a  strain  of 
their  most  delicate  companion.  Like  the  voice  of 
the  rare  day-dream  that  hinted  the  Decameron — 
like  all  most  unreal  things,  which  mirage-like,  are 
forms  of  earth,  projected  into  a  heavenly  atmo. 
sphere — the  song  wailed  and  floated  and  died  in 
the  hearts  before  her ;  so  thit  no  applause  follow, 
ed,  but  a  universal,  audible  thrill.  She  sang 
afterward  a  song  with  a  flute  accompaniment, 
which  showed  the  power  and  cultivation  of  her 
voice.  The  impatient,  failing  flute  struggled  on  ; 
but  her  keen,  pure  tone  left  it,  and  gu^ed  and 
sparkled ;  trilling  and  echoing — sweeping  the 
circle  of  its  power  with  unerring  precision.  No 
note  or  half-note  was  meagre  or  doubtful ;  no  soft- 
est, swiftest  trill  was  not  entirely  distinguishable. 
She  dropped  from  the  highest  note  upon  the  moat 
unrelated  below,  with  unfailing  truth  ;  and  the 
echoes  were  so  wonderful  and  inexpressible — the 
near  and  far  sound  so  like  a  bird  here  and  a  bird 
yonder,  singing  at  the  same  moment,  that  the  aa- 
dience  were  electrified.  Like  a  surf  restrained  by 
a  fairy -wand,  the*  applause  would  rise  and  break ; 
but  was  self-withheld,  lest  the  slightest  sound 
should  be  lost  of  the  marvellous  music,  llien  the 
voice  receded.  It  was  like  a  star  melting  in  the 
darkness,  perfect  until  it  was  lost  It  was  neither 
husky,  nor  thin,  nor  shrieking,  but  the  same  ri<^ 
quality  refined  and  softened  into  silence.  And 
when  it  was  lost,  she  smiled.  How  could  she  but 
enjoy  her  exquisite  power  and  the  delight  it  con- 
ferred ?  And  the  audience  shouted  and  laogfaed, 
and  would  have  more  and  more  recognitions  from 
her  of  their  admiration.  It  was  beautiful  to  see 
both ;  for  both  were  real. 

Afterward  with  the  chorus  she  sang  the  finale 
of  the  first  act  of  Weber's  Euryanthe.  Then  a 
Swedish  song,  in  which  her  voice  rejoiced  like  a 
swallow  in  the  air ;  and,  finally,  a  German  song, 
"  Weiss  nicht,  weiss  nicht,  wamm  ich  singe." 
I  know  not  why  I  sing.  It  is  a  little  song,  arch 
and  gay,  and  she  sang  it  like  a  spirit  of  Joy 
warbling  a  moment  of  his  life.  It  fell  glowing 
from  her  lips  with  the  most  intricate  ornament 
No  voice  was  ever  so  flexible,  none  ever  so  covered 
a  song  in  wonders  as  beautiful  as  its  melody. 
The  ornaments  were  not  hung  upon  it,  but  incor- 
porated with  it  Her  perception  and  skill  took  it 
at  its  own  point,  and  enriched  it  with  its  own 
power.  Like  a  lover  who  decorates  his  bride  with 
gems  and  flowers  which  are  suggestive  of  and 
suggested  by  her  charms,  and  which  are 
and  extravagant  as  the  conceits  of  love,  i 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  book  of  the  Auto- 
biography of  Goethe,  may  be  found  one  of  the 
most  charmiug  episodes  in  the  entire  work, — a 
work  which,  as  a  whole,  is  to  my  mind,  the  most 
interesting,  and  the  most  instructive  biography 
ever  written.  Goethe  has  been  introduced  by  a 
friend  into  the  family  of  a  country  parson  at  Se- 
senheim,  near  Strasburg,  in  the  disguise  of  a  very 
poor  student  of  theology.  He  finds,  much  to  liis 
surprise,  a  delightful  family  circle,  and  falls  in  love 
with  the  younger  daughter ;  but  being  ashamed 
to  make  love  in  his  miserable  poverty-stricken 
clothes,  he  rushes  out  of  the  house  in  despair, 
early  in  the  morning,  before  the  family  are  up. 
He  has  not  ridden  far,  however,  when  another 
idea  strikes  him,  and  in  a  new  disguise  he  walks 
back  to  the  parsonage,  decked  in  the  clothes  of 
one  of  the  humbler  parishioners,  and  cleverly  suc- 
ceeds in  deceiving  every  member  of  the  family, 
one  after  another.  The  whole  affair  is  most  spirit- 
edly and  joyously  told.  After  dinner  there  was 
some  discussion  as  to  how  they  should  spend  the 
afternoon.  "  The  father,"  says  Goethe,  "  had 
gone  to  take  his  afternoon  nap  ;  the  mother,  as 
always,  was  busy  about  her  housewifery.  But 
my  friend  proposed  that  I  should  tell  them  some 
story,  to  which  I  immediately  agreed.  We  repaired 
IGO 


to  a  spacious  arbor,  and  I  gave  them  a  tale  which 
I  have  since  written  out  under  the  title  of  Thb 
New  Melusina  ;  *  *  *  a  tale  which  I  would 
insert  here,  were  I  not  afraid  of  injuring,  by  its 
outlandish  play  of  fancy,  the  rural  reality  and  sim- 
plicity which  agreeably  surround  us.  Enough :  I 
succeeded  in  that  which  rewards  the  inventors  and 
naVrators  of  such  productions;  I  succeeded  in 
awakening  curiosity,  in  fixing  the  attention,  in  in- 
citing them  to  give  over-hasty  solutions  of  impen- 
etrable riddles,  in  deceiving  their  expectations,  in 
confusing  them  by  making  that  wonderful  which 
was  merely  strange,  in  arousing  sympathy  and 
fear,  in  making  them  anxious,  in  moving  them ; 
and  at  last,  by  the  inversion  of  what  was  ap- 
parently sober  earnest  into  an  ingenious  and  cheer- 
ful jest,  this  little  tale  satisfied  the  mind,  leiaving 
behind  it  materials  for  new  images  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  to  the  understanding  for  further  reflection. 
"  Should  any  one  hereafter  read  this  tale  in 
print,  and  doubt  whether  it  could  have  and  produce 
such  an  effect,  let  him  remember  that,  properly 
speaking,  man  is  only  intended  to  have  influence 
while  present.  Writing  is  an  abuse  of  langu-^ge  ; 
reading  silently  to  one*s  self  is  a  pitiful  succeda- 
neum  of  speech.  The  strongest  influence  in 
man*s  power  is  made  by  his  personal  presence  ; 
youth   is  the  most  powerful  upon  youth  ; 
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h6aee,too,anMtbe|rai«ftiiifiiieDOM.  •  •  * 
For  to  the  imagiiuitiM  eTen  the  eisptieet  tale  hai 
tn  devated  ctiann,aiid  even  the  onaUeet  qfiantity 
of  wid  matter  it  (haokfullyreceiYed  by  the  onder- 
ituAig.''  Aotobios.ofGoethe,  PartlL,  PII.237, 

ni0  mneh  fttnn  Goethe,  by  way  of  introdoction 
to  the  fcUowiBg  tale.  With  regard  to  the  tiUe 
"Tr  Nbw  Msloksa,**  the  name  io  borrowed 
fromoBeof  the  fineet  of  tbe  oM  German  wonder- 
itories,  which  I  may  poaeibly  tranalate,  if  1  can 
BMke  time,  f t »  fu  raperior  to  thie  of  Goethe's, 
both  in  the  freedom  of  its  wild  play  of  fancy,  and 
in  the  deep  hold  whidi  the  pathetie  parU  take 
opoB  the  heart  of  the  reader.  The  only  point  of 
smiiarity  are,  that  in  both  tales  the  herome  fttUs 
ialove  with  the  hero  first,  and  lays  him  under  ob- 
fixation ;  that  they  then  are  united,  she  Tequirin|r 
of  bin  an  oath  which,  if  broken,  will  brines  after 
it  the  most  fiatal  consequences ;  and  the  object  of 
exacting  the  oath  is  to  ooneeal  the  fact  that  the 
£ur  one  does  not  in  reality  belong  to  the  human 
family,  the  Old  Melasma  bemg  a  mermaid. 
That  tale,  too,  is  worked  out  with  a  rich  abnn- 
dance  of  human  incident,  which  cannot  but  make 
a  profound  impfeasion  on  the  feeUngs.  But  now 
for 

TH«     N  «W     MKLUSIN  A.   * 

Honored  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  I  knowing  that 
jta  have  no  particular  fondness  for  prolix  speeches 
and  prefaces,  I  will  .simply  assure  you  that,  this 
time,  I  hope  to  fornix  you  with  something  un- 
oommonly  good.  Many  of  my  veritable  stories 
have  alr^y  succeeded  in  giving  high  and  general 
■atii&ction,  but  I  make  bold  to  affirm,  that  to-day 
I  have  one  to  relate  which  far  sarpasses  all  my 
fomier  recitals ;  and  which,  although  it  tells  of 
what  happened  me  several  years  ago,  yet  always 
makes  me  uneasy  whenever  I  think  of  it ;  and, 
indeed,  I  cannot  avoid  hoping  that,  some  time  or 
other,  I  may  yet  be  favored  with  a  development 
of  the  mystery.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  its 
eqoal. 

In  the  first  place,  I  moet  give  you  to  understand 
that,  where  the  future  was  concerned,  I  have 
never  guided  my  coarse  of  life  with  sufficient  regu- 
Umty  to  be  quite  sure  of  even  one  day  in  advance. 
During  my  youth  I  was  no  great  economist,  and 
often  found  myself  involved  in  divers  embarrass- 
ments.  Once  I  undertook  an  ezcurnon,  which 
migbt  have  yielded  me  no  small  profit.  But  I  cut 
my  pattern  a  little  too  large ;  and  after  starting 
m  a  post^Kshaise  and  four,  and  then  continuing  for 
a  while  in  the  ordinary  stage-coach,  I  found  my- 
self, at  last,  compelled  to  finish  my  journey  on  foot 

Like  a  jovial  Bursoh,  it  was  a  habit  of  mine,  as 
soon  as  I  entered  a  tavern,  to  look  round  for  the 
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landlady  or  the  ooek,  and  insinuate  myself  into  her 
good  graces ;  by  which  means,  for  the  most  part, 
my  reckoning  was  made  more  moderate. 

One  evening,  I  had  entered  into  the  inn  of  a 
little  town,  and  was  just  making  my  usual  ad- 
vances to  the  cook,  when  a  handsome  carriage, 
with  two  seats  and  four  horses,  rattled  up  to  the 
door  behind  me.  I  turned  round,  and  saw  a  lady 
alone,  without  waiting-woman  or  servants.  1  in- 
stantly hastened  to  open  the  carriage-door  for  her, 
and  to  ask  her  whether  she  had  any  commands. 
In  alighting,  she  displayed  a  beautiful  figure,  and, 
on  a  closer  inspectiou,  the  ezpressiou  of  her  lovely 
face  seemed  heightened  by  a  slight  dash  of  me- 
lancholy. I  now  inquired  if  I  oouM  be  of  any 
service  to  her?  «  Oh,  yes !  "  said  she,  "  if  you 
please,  you  may  take  up  very  carefully  the  little 
box  that  lies  there  on  the  seat,  and  bring  it  in  for 
me ;  but  I  beg  you  most  particulariy  to  carry  it 
very  steadily,  and  not  jostle  or  shake  it  in  the 
least"  I  took  up  the  little  box  with  care,  she 
shut  the  carTiagendoor,  we  ascended  the  tayem- 
steps  together,  and  phe  said  to  the  servants  that 
she  would  remain  there  that  night 

Now  that  we  were  alone  in  the  chamber,  she 
bade  me  set  the  little  box  on  the  tefale  which  steed 
by  the  waU,  and  as  I  judged  torn  some  of  her 
movements  that  she  wished  to  be  alone,  I  took  my 
leave,  and  in  so  doing,  lespeetfidly  but  passioiiately 
kissed  her  hand. 

"  Order  sapper  for  us  two,"  said  she  in  reply; 
and  it  may  be  imagined  with  what  pleasure  I  exe- 
cuted this  commission ;  in  doing  which,  the  excess 
of  my  exaltation  was  so  great,  that  I  searoel]r 
condescended  to  look  down  upmi.  the  landlady  and 
the  servants.  With  impatieBoe  I  awaited  the 
moment  which  should  hdng  me,  at  last,  to  her 
presence  once  more.  Supper  was  carried  up,  we 
placed  oonehree  opposite  e»oh  other,  and  for  the 
first  time  during  feveral  days,  I  refieshed  i^yaslf 
with  an  exoeUeitt  meal,  and  at  the  same  tooewith 
so  desirable  a  sight  before  me.  Indeed,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  she  bsowne  more  and  more  loielx 
every  moment 

Her  conversation  was  pleeainf ,  yet  she  endea- 
vored to  avoid  everything  uq^ressire  of  aftoties 
and  love.  The  table  was  remeved;  Istill  UBgeied» 
I  tried  all  manner  of  artifices  to  anNroaeh  bet,  bm 
in  vain ;  she  kept  me  at  a  diatanoe  by  a  oeftain 
dignity,  which  I  could  not  resist,  so  that,  although 
against  ray  will,  I  found  myself  compelled  to  bid 
her  an  eariy  good  evening. 

After  a  night  ibr  the  most  part  spent  either 
waking  or  in  uneasy  dreams,  I  arose  early,  and 
inquired  whether  she  had  ordered  her  horses^ 
Being  toki  **no,"  I  went  into  the  garden,  fh>m 
whence  I  saw  her,  aheady  dressed,  standing  at 
the  window ;  and  immediately  hastoned  towards 
her.  Upon  her  advancing  towards  me  as  lovely 
11 
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and  even  lovelier  than  the  da]r  before,  I  felt  an 
afiection  for  her  arise  within  me,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  little  of  the  spirit  of  mischief ;  I  rushed  up 
to  her,  and  clasped  her  in  my  arms.  **  Angelic, 
irresistihlo  being ! "  I  exclaimed,  "  pardon  mo,  but 
it  is  impossible !  "  With  incredible  adroitness  she 
slipped  out  of  my  embrace  before  I  could  press 
eveu  a  sing!e  kiss  upon  her  cheek.  "Restrain 
such  outbursts  of  sudden  and  passionate  attach- 
ment, if  you  do  not  wish  to  jest  away  a  happiness 
which  now  lies  very  near  you,  but  which  you  can- 
not become  possessed  of,  until  you  have  first  passed 
throus^  some  probationary  trials." 

"  Demaud  what  thou  will,  angelic  spirit !  "  cried 
I:  "but  bring  me  not  to  despair.*'  She  replied, 
smiling:  **  Will  you  devote  yourself  to  my  service? 
Theu  hear  the  conditions !  I  am  on  my  way  to 
visit  a  friend,  under  whose  roof  I  expect  to  spend 
a  few  days ;  meanwhile  I  wish  my  carriage  and 
this  little  box  to  proceed  on  their  journey.  Will 
you  undertake  it  7  Yon  will  have  nothing  to  do  but 
lift  the  little  box  cautiously  in  and  out  of  the  car- 
riage, to  seat  yourself  by  it,  and  handle  It  with  all 
possible  care.  When  you  come  to  a  tavern,  let  it 
be  placed  on  a  table  in  a  room  by  itself,  in  which 
you  must  venture  neither  to  stay  nor  to  sleep. 
You  must  close  its  chamber  always  with  this  key, 
which  can  lock  and  unlock  all  locks,  and  commu- 
nicates to  every  lock  this  peculiar  property,  that 
no  one  can  possibly  open  it  in  the  interim.*' 

With  a  singular  feeling  I  gazed  upon  her,  and 
promised  to  do  everything,  provided  I  could  only 
hope: to  see  her  soon  again,  and  provided  she 
would  seal  this  hope  with  a  kiss.  She  did  so,  and 
from  that  moment  I  became  completely  her  vas- 
sal. She  said  I  must  now  order  the  horses.  We 
conversed  about  the  road  which  I  was  to  take, 
and  the  place  where  I  should  put  up.  and  awuit 
her  return-  At  length  she  pressed  a  purse  filled 
with  gold  into  my  fingrrs,  and  I  pressed  my  lips 
upon  her  hands.  She  seemed  agitated  at  our 
partiuiT,  and  I  became  ntteriy  unconscious  what  I 
was  doing,  or  what  I  ought  to  da 

When   I  returned  from  ordering  the  horses,  I 

found  the  chauib*r-door  locked.     I  immediately 

trie<l  my  maxtfr-key,  and  the  trial  was  perfect'y 

miccessfu!.     The  door  ppning  open,  I  found  the 

<     chaitiher  empty,  except  that  the  little  box  was  still 

;     standing  on  I  he  table  where  I  had  placed  it 

\         The  carriage  was  ntiw  at  the  door,  and  I  care- 

/     fully  curried  the  little  box  into  it.  and  net  it  down 

»     Iffside  mo.     The  tau(l]f*dy  inquired:    "where  is 

(     the  Indy?**     A  child  answered:   "She  has  gone 

S     down  town."     I  bade  I  he  qrood   people  good-by, 

{     and  drove  off"  a^  if  in  tr  iimph, — I  who  had  walked 

(     in  ihcre,  with  very  dimty  gtjlere.on'y  the  evening 

jr'      before.    Yoi  tnay  ea*<ily  supp^He. that  having  now 

S       pl^'uty  of  leisuns  I  pondered  this  nd venture  over 

W      and  over,  counted  my  money,  sketched  out  vari- 


ous  plans  for  the  future,  and  every  now  and  then 
cast  a  careful  eye  towards  the  little  box.  I  dxo-ro 
straight  on,  passed  many  stopping  places  without 
alighting,  and  did  not  rest  until  I  had  arrived  mt  a 
city  of  considerable  size,  which  was  the  one  she 
had  appointed  me.  Her  commands  were  cmre- 
fully  obeyed,  the  little  box  was  placed  in  a  room 
by  itself,  and  two  wax  candles  were  lit  beside  it, 
as  she  had  also  required.  I  locked  the  chamber, 
went  to  dress  myself  in  my  own,  and  treated  my- 
self to  a  hearty  meal. 

For  a  while  1  busied  myself  with  thinking  abcnit 
her,  but  very  soon  the  time  began  to  hang  heavy 
on  my  hands.  I  was  not  used  to  living  without 
society ;  which,  however,  I  soon  found  to  my  taste 
at  the  hotel  table  and  at  places  of  public  resort. 
Whereu|x>n  my  money  began  to  melt  away,  and 
one  evening,  when  I  thoughtlessly  lost  myself  id 
deep  play,  it  disappeared  completely  from  my 
purs  • !  On  returning  to  my  chamber,  I  was  be- 
side myself.  Stripped  of  my  cash,  expecting  m 
heavy  reckoning  (for  I  had  all  the  appearance  of 
a  rich  man,)  uncertain  whether  and  when  my  fan- 
one  would  re&ppear, — I  was  in  the  greatest  em- 
barrassment With  redoubled  earnestness  I 
longed  after  her,  aud  now  fancied  that  without 
her,  and  without  her  money,  I  could  live  no 
longer. 

After  supper,  which  had  no  relish  for  me,  be- 
cause I  was  this  time  compelled  to  take  it  in  soli- 
tude, I  paced  rapidly  up  aud  down  the  room, 
talked  to  myself,  cursed  my  folly,  threw  myself 
down  upon  the  floor,  tore  my  hair,  and  behaved 
like  one  quite  distracted.  All  at  once  I  hear  a 
light  rustling  in  the  locked  chamber  next  to  mine ; 
and,  shortly  allerwards,  a  knocking  at  the  well- 
secured  door.  I  collect  myself,  and  reach  after 
my  master-key  ;  but  the  foidiug-doors  spring  open 
of  themselves,  and  in  the  gleauiing  of  tho^  burn- 
ing wax-lights,  my  fair  one  advances  towards  me. 
I  throw  myself  ttt  her  feet,  kiss  her  garmeuts.  h<-r 
hands;  she  raises  me  up;  I  dare  not  enibmce  her, 
I  scarcely  venture  to  gaze  upon  her  face ;  yet 
honestly  and  penitently,  I  confess  to  her  my  fault. 
"  It  is  pardonuh!e,*'  said  she,  "  but  alas !  it  only 
delays  your  huppiness  and  mine.  Yon  must  now 
travel  on  a  npace  further  into  the  world,  before  we 
see  each  other  again.  Hero  is  inoro  gold,"  said 
she.  "  and  su  )  cient,  if  you  will  be  in  any  measure 
economical.  But  since  wine  and  play  brought  you 
inti»  euibarrasHuieut  this  lime,  take  good  hei  d  now 
of  wine  and  women,  and  allow  mo  to  hope  for  a 
happy  meetiu:r  once  more." 

She  step|Mid  back  acro«  the  threshold  of  her 
chamber,  the  folding  d*uirH  Klamiiied  together;  1 
ra|  ped,  !  implored,  b:rt  she  would  hear  nothing 
more.  When,  the  next  monrnij,  I  a<tked  fur  my 
bill,  the  waiter  smled  and  nn'ui :  "  W^  kiww  itow 
I  why  you  locked  your  door^  so  cunniugiy,  and  in 
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80  incomprehensible  a  manner,  00  that  no  master- 
key  could  open  them.  We  suspected  that  you 
had  with  you  plenty  of  gcild  and  precious  things ; 
bat  now  we  have  seen  your  treasure  going  down 
stairs,  aind  it  seems  to  us  to  be  by  all  means  worth 
the  watching." 

I  made  him  no  reply,  but  paid  my  reckoning, 
and  got  into  the  carriage  with  my  little  box.     I 
now  drove  onward,  further  into  the  world,  with 
the  firmest  resolve  to  pay  good  heed  for  the  future 
to  the  warning  of  my  mysterious  friend.     But 
scarce  had   I  arrived  once  more  in  a  large  city, 
before  I  became  acquainted  with  amiable  ladies, 
from  whom  1  could  not  tear  myself  away.     They 
seemed  to  roe  by  no  means  desirous  to  hold  their 
favors  cheap ;  for  whilst  they  coustautly  kept  me 
at  a  certain  distance,  they  led  me  on  from  one 
expenditure  to  auother,  and  since  I  cared  for  no- 
thing but  to  promote  their  pleasure,  I  once  more 
took  no  thought  for  my  purse,  but  kept  on  paying 
aod    spending,    for  whatever  came  uppermost. 
How  great,  theii,  was  my  astonishment  and  delight, 
when,  after  several  weeks,  I  noticed  that  the  ful- 
ness of  my  purse  had  not  decreased,  but  that  it 
was  just    as  round  and  corpulent  as  at  first     I 
wished  to  ajstir^  myself  still  more  positively  of  this 
charming  peculiarity,  set  myself  down  to  count 
my  cash,  made  an  exact  note  of  the  amount,  and 
DOW  began  to  li\e  a  jovial  life  with  my  pleasant 
company,  as  b«>fore.     There  was  no  lack  of  laud- 
excursions  and  boat  rides,  of  dancing,  singing,  and 
other  (-ntertaiumei;t8.   But  now  it  required  no  very 
freat  powers  of  observation  to  perceive  that  the 
paise  was  really  dwindling,  just  as  if,  through  my 
acciffsed  counting,  its  contents  had  lost  the  virtue 
of  being  countless.      In  the  meanwhile,  I  was 
fairly  under  weigh  in  my  career  of  di^pation,  and 
coakl  not  retreat,  so  that  1  soon  saw  the  last  of 
my  specie.     I  cursed  my  condition,  rated  away  at 
my  fair  friend,  who  had  led  me  into  so  great 
temptation,  found  fault  with  her  for  uot  re&ppear- 
iag,  renounced  iu  my  vexation,  all  my  duty  to- 
wards her,  and  proposed   to  myself  to  open  the 
Hitle  box,  and  see  whether  I  could  not  find  some 
rfiief  in  it.     For  thotigh  it  did  not  feel    hejivy 
enough  to  contain  gold,  yet  it  might  have  been 
filled  with  jewels,  and  even  these  would  have  liecn 
very  welcome  to  me.     I  hud  it  in  mind  to  carry 
this  idea  into  execution,  hut   poislponrd  it  until 
sizht,  in  order  to  undertake  the  opi^ration  whf>u 
everything  was  perfectly  qiiet.  and  husteue<l  away 
to  a  banquet  L  wh'c'i   I  had  just  been  invitt'd. 
We  drunk  pretty  deeply  there,  and  were  in  astute 
of  iiigh  exe'temeiit  from  wine   and  the  nmrtiul 
mnsic,  when  it  liuppened,  unluckily  for  nie,  that 
»l  the  dessert,  ui.  old   lover  of  the  1  dy  who  was 
•ny  paniculur  sweethrarl  for  the  evcuiiijj,  eutered 
onexpectedly.  set  hinnelf  down  by  her  p'de.  and 
vithoutmnch  ceremony,  tried  to  place  himself  ou 


his  old  familiar  footing  with  her.  This  soon  gave 
rise  to  ill-will,  hard  words  and  blows ;  we  whipped 
out  our  swords,  and  I  was  carried  home  half  dead 
with  my  numerous  wounds. 

The  surgeon  had  bound  them  up  and  left  me : 
it  was  now  deep  in  the  night,  and  uiy  watcher 
had  gone  to  sleep,  when  the  door  of  the  adjacent 
room  fiew  open,  my  mysterious  friend  entered, 
and  sat  herself  down  on  my  bed-side.  She  asked 
after  my  situation ;  I  answered  nothing,  for  I  was 
faint  and  out  of  humour.  She  continued  to  speak 
to  me  with  tender  sympathy,  and  rubbed  my  tem- 
ples with  a  certain  balsam,  so  that  I  felt  myself 
speedily  and  decidedly  strengthened ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  I  found  myself  strong  enough  to  be- 
come angry  and  scold.  In  a  violent  speech,  I 
threw  all  the  blame  of  my  misfortune  upon  her, 
upon  the  passion  with  which  she  had  inspired  me, 
upon  her  appearance,  her  disappearance,  and  the 
tedium  and  longings  which  I  could  uot  but  feel 
during  her  absence.  I  became  every  momeut 
more  and  more  excited,  as  if  a  fever  was  coming 
on  me,  and  I  finally  swore  to  her  that  if  she  would 
not  become  mine,  belong  to  me  this  time,  aud 
unite  herself  finally  with  me,  I  did  not  desire  to 
live  any  longer;  to  which  proposal  I  required  a 
decioed  answer.  When  I  snw  that  she  liugeringly 
withheld  an  explicit  declaration,  I  became  quite 
beside  myself  with  rage,  and  lore  off  the  double 
and  triple  bandages  from  my  wounds  with  the  fixed 
determination  to  bleed  myself  to  death.  But  how 
astounded  was  I,  when  I  fonnd  my  wounds  all 
healed,  my  body  all  smooth  and  shining,  and  her 
in  my  arms ! 

Now  were  we  the  happiest  conple  in  the  world. 
Wo  mutually  begged  each  other's  forgiveness, 
without  exactly  knowing  for  what.  She  promised 
to  continue  my  journey  with  me,  and  we  were 
soon  sitting  side  by  side  in  the  carriage,  with  the 
little  box  on  the  opposite  seat,  instead  of  a  third 
person.  I  had  never  mentioned  t*)is  little  box  to 
her:  even  now  it  never  entered  my  he^d  toppeak 
of  it,  althoitgh  it  stood  before  our  very  eyes,  and, 
as  if  by  a  tacit  agreement,  we  both  had  a  cure 
for  it  whenever  there  was  any  occasion  ;  I  how- 
ever, was  always  the  one  to  lift  it  in  and  out  of 
the  carriage,  and,  us  before,  took  charge  of  locking 
the  door. 

80  Ion;;  as  there  had  been  anything  in  the 
purse,  I  had  con  inued  tn  be  paymaster;  hut  since 
I  had  come  to  the  end  of  my  canh,  she  noticed  it. 
"  That  is  easily  provided  for,"paid  she,  and  pointed 
to  H  couple  of  little  pockets,  attached  to  the  inside 
of  the  carriage,  uear  the  top,  one  on  either  hand, 
which  indeed  1  had  noticed  before,  hut  had  never 
U8ed.  She  put  her  hand  into  one,  aud  brought 
out  several  goUl  p'eces,  as  wo'l  as  some  of  silver 
from  the  other,  and  thus  showed  nie  the  practica- 
bility of  continuin;r  every  cxpcndilure  as  long  as 
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we  pleaied.  Thut  we  tniTelled  from  city  to  city, 
Crom  coantiy  to  country,  were  hmj^y  by  onmlres 
and  with  othen,  and  I  never  thought  that  ehe 
could  leave  me  again ;  the  \em  to  as,  for  WMne 
time  back,  ihe  had  herself  ezpresMd  a  decidedly 
strong  hope  to  that  effect,  which  ettll  further  en- 
hanoed  our  cbeerf ulneas  and  our  love*  But,  alaa ! 
one  morning  I  found  her  by  my  aide  no  longer, 
and  atnce  a  residence  in  one  spot  was  intolerable 
to  me  without  her,  I  set  my  self  agahi  en  route 
with  my  little  box,  put  to  the  proof  the  virtue  of 
the  two  side  pockets,  and  foond  them  always 
reliable. 

My  journey  from  that  place  was  prosperous; 
and  if,  up  to  this  time,  I  had  not  expended  much 
further  reflection  upon  my  adventure,  expecting 
in  the  long  run  some  quite  natural  explanation  of 
these  strange  events,  there  now  happened  some- 
thing by  which  I  was  thrown  into  astonishment, 
into  alarm,  and  even  felt  a  touch  of  horror.  Since, 
m  order  to  make  more  rapid  progress,  I  was  ac- 
ccntomed  to  travel  day  and  night,  it  often  hap- 
pened that  I  drove  on  in  the  dark,  and  whenever 
the  lanterns  accidentally  went  out,  there  was 
total  darkness  inside  the  carriage.  On  one  such 
dark  night  I  fell  asleep,  and  on  awaking  I  saw  the 
shining  of  a  light  overhead  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
carriage-top.  I  watched  it,  and  found  that  it 
gleamed  from  the  little  box,  which  seemed  to  have 
a  crack,  just  as  if  it  had  warped  and  sprung 
under  the  hot  and  dry  weather  of  the  commence- 
ment of  summer.  My  thoughts  immediately  re- 
verted to  jewels ;  I  suspected  that  there  was  a 
bright  carbuncle  in  the  little  box,  and  wished  to 
assure  myself  of  the  fact  I  placed  myself  in  such 
a  position  that  I  could  bring  my  eye  to  bear  just 
over  the  crack.  But  how  great  was  my  astonish- 
ment, when  I  looked  down  through  it  mto  a  room 
brilliant  with  lights,  and  furnished  with  much 
taste  and  even  profusion  7  It  was  just  as  if  I  had 
looked  down  through  an  opening  m  the  vaulted 
ceiling  upon  a  saloon  m  the  royal  palace.  I  could 
observe,  mdeed,  only  one  part  of  the  hall,  which 
shut  out  the  rest  from  my  view.  A  fire  seemed 
to  be  burning  on  the  hearth,  and  an  arm-chair 
stood  before  it  I  held  my  breath,  and  continued 
my  observations.  Meanwhile  a  lady  advanced 
fh>m  the  other  side  of  the  saloon  with  a  book  in 
her  hand,  whom  I  immediately  recognised  as  my 
wife,  although  her  figure  had  shrunk  to  the  small- 
est possible  proportions.  My  fair  one  sat  herself 
down  in  the  arm-cbair  by  the  fire,  to  read,  and 
arranged  the  brands  on  the  hearth  with  the  neatest 
little  fire-tongs,  in  doing  which  I  could  plainly 
perceive  that  the  dariing  little  creature  was  in  good 
spirits,  at  all  events.  But  I  now  found  myself 
compelled  to  change  somewhat  my  uncomfortable 
position,  and  soon  after,  when  I  wished  to  look  in 
once  more  and  convince  myself  that  it  was  not  a 


dream,  the  light  was  extinguished,  and  I  looked 
in  only  upon  empty  darkness. 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  how  astounded,  nay 
how  horrified  I  was !  A  thousand  thoughts  r«n 
through  my  head  on  this  (fiscovery,  and  yet  I 
couM  not  strictly  be  said  to  think.  Meanwhile  I 
fell  asleep,  and  when  I  awoke,  thought  that  I 
must  have  been  only  dreaming ;  yet  I  felt  in  some 
measure  estranged  from  my  fair  one,  and  althoa|rh 
I  took  only  so  much  the  greater  care  of  the  little 
box,  yet  I  did  not  know  whether  to  desire  or  to 
fear  her  re&ppearance  in  full  female  size. 

After  some  days,  towards  evening,  my  fair  one 
actually  entered  the  chamber  where  I  was,  m  a 
white  dress,  and  as  it  was  already  twi^ght  in  the 
room,  she  seemed  to  me  taller  than  was  her  went, 
and  I  remembered  having  heard  that  all  bekngin^ 
to  the  race  ef  the  Nixea  and  Gnomes  beoonae 
perceptibly  taller  as  night  begms  to  fall.  She  flew 
mto  my  arms  as  usual,  but  I  could  net  press  her 
very  warmly  to  my  anxk>ns  breast 

"My  dariing,'' said  die,  «I  now  feel  plainly, 
fh>m  your  reoeption,  what,  alas !  I  knew  already. 
Ton  have  seen  me  since  I  was  with  you  last ;  you 
are  infbnned  of  the  condition  in  which  I  find  my- 
self at  certain  times.  Tour  happiness  and  nuae 
is  hereby  intetrupted,  and  indeed  is  on  the  poiat 
of  being  altogether  annihilated.  I  must  leave  yea, 
and  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  ever  see  yea 
agam ! "  Her  presence,  and  the  pleasing  grace 
with  which  she  spdie,  immediately  wiped  out  al- 
most every  remembrance  of  that  sight,  which 
mdeed  had  only  been  floating  before  my  eyes  tm  a 
dream.  I  embraced  her  with  animation,  convinced 
her  of  my  unaltered  passion,  assured  her  of  my 
innocence,  related  to  her  how  accidental  the  dis- 
covery was,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  she  herself 
seemed  composed,  and  tried  to  cahn  the  agitatnn 
of  my  feelings. 

('  Examme  yourself  strictly ,**  said  she,  **  and 
see  whether  this  discovery  has  not  injured  your 
love  for  me ;  whether  you  aan  fbiget  that  I  am 
occasionally  by  your  side  in  two  different  natures, 
and  whether  the  shrinking  of  my  foim  will  not 
also  diminish  your  affection." 

I  gazed  upon  her  face ;  she  was  more  lovdy 
than  ever,  and  I  thought  within  myself:  **  Is  it 
then  so  great  a  misfortune  to  possess  a  wife  who 
from  time  to  time  becomes  a  dwarf,  so  that  one 
can  carry  her  about  in  a  little  box  7  Would  it  not 
be  much  worse  if  she  could  torn  herself  into  a  she- 
giaat  and  put  her  husband  in  the  box  7  **  My 
cheerfulness  returned.  I  would  not  have  given 
her  up  for  all  that  this  worid  contains.*  **  Dearest 
heart ! "  I  replied,  « let  us  remain  together,  and 
be  as  we  have  been.  How  could  we  find  ounelves 
happier?  Avail  yourself  of  your  convenience 
whenever  you  please,  and  I  will  promise  to  carry 
the  little  box  only  the  more  carefUIy.  How  shooU 
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the  pretti«et  and  mort  delicate  sight  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life,  make  a  bad  impremon  upon  me?  How 
happy  would  connoiaseuiB  be,  if  they  coald  only 
poeaeoB  such  miniatures  !  And,  after  all,  such  a 
Tision  as  that  was  only  a  little  speoimen  of  con- 
jurer's tricks.  You  are  putting  me  to  the  trial 
and  hoaxing  me ;  but  you  shall  see  how  I  will 
behave  myself.*' 

«  The  affair  is  more  serious  than  you  suppose," 
said  the  fair  one ;  **  I  am  very  well  contented, 
however,  that  you  make  light  of  it ;  for  thus  the 
happiest  consequences  may  still  be  in  store  for  us 
both.     I  will  confide  in  yooi  and  will  do  erery- 

CVttowMM 


thing  that  is  possible  on  my  part,  only  promise  me 
never  to  mention  this  discovery  reproachfully. 
For  tliisend  I  must  further  implore  you  most 
earnestly  to  be  more  on  your  guard  than  ever 
against  wine  and  anger." 

I  promised  what  she  required,  and  I  would  have 
gone  on  promising  forever  and  ever;  but  she 
changed  the  conversation  herself^  and  everything 
wont  on  in  the  old  track.  We  had  no  cause  to 
c)iange  the  place  of  our  sojourn ;  the  city  was 
large,  the  society  various,  and  the  season  of  the 
year  was  such  as  to  allow  of  many  an  ezoimion 
by  land  and  water. 

Ilk  ant  Ho.) 
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Tto  GM*  of  T«M,  (te  Stnllt  of  BiMBttodd),  M  edtod  bj  iM  aadeals,  ftom  thflir 

af  ftSM  vhoB  mniMiV  oblj^ii  to  aadeitak«  it,  pat  oa  moanhg  tot  them,  aod  wapt  m  tor 

The  Utovtec  k  MppQHd  toba  aaotbw^  imwdl  to  h«r  MO,  on  tba  wxMionof  hii 


departoie  «9oa  the  hanrdooa  tl^ifB  ffano^  f 


Tmm  hour  hsth  come ;  the  fearftil  hour 

When  I  mnrt  bid  thee  go, 
With  feariess  atop  end  dsimtlaiB  heart, 

To  that  daik  vale  of  wo ! 

And  tbou  wilt  seek  the  Gate  of  Taan! 

Ify  qiirtt  ■biioki  with  dread, 
For  wel  I  know  that  I  hanoefbitb 

Mut  moom  tbee  as  the  dead ! 

V&y,  iiifve  not  tbou  wifli  woids  of  hope 

Uy  drooping  sool  to  cheer, 
Tbess  wild  fbiehodings  are  not  vaiB^ 


Otet  xendi  nqr  heart -r  the  firm  beUef 
Tfast*ne8tli  the  foaming  wave, 

WMe  paning  through  the  Gate  of  Tean^ 
Hy  son  wiD  find  a  grave. 

fk>  can  thy  siiter  to  thy  side,-^ 

Gaze  on  her  gentle  ftice. 
And,  fi>r  the  hut  time,  maric  with  pride, 

Her  kyvelineai  and  graee. 

tlien  bead  and  lus  her  sonny  hrow, 

And  aoond,  akts !  thy  Imel, 
While  mtumuring  in  her  itattled  ear 

The  gloomy  wmd— ■AtxeweD! 


GMay  thy  young  hiottier'i  ^Mxtlve  step^ 

As  swift  he  boundeth  by. 
And  teO  him,  teaiftilly,  that  thou 

Art  gotaig  forth— to  die  I 

And  cast  one  lingering  kwk  around 

Tliis  dear,  ftmiliar  hearth ; 
Ah!  nevermore  win  it  resound 

With  thy  clear  tones  of  mirth. 

Butohl  these  spirit-stirring  woidi 

Forgive,  and  this  wild  grief; 
For  fai  this  bunt  of  burning  team 

My  aadiool  gains  rslieC 

And  go,  my  child,  ftom  home  and  bsaid^ 
From  tbese  tme  hearts  away; 

For  when  the  voice  of  duty  calls, 
I  win  not  bid  thee  stay. 

The  hour  draws  near— end  on  my  cheek 

I  feel  diy  parting  breath ; 
Now  go  thy  way  with  daundeas  heart 

To  meet  the  angel,  Death. 

Omr  paths  are  one — though  I  am  old 
And  thou  art  young  in  years ; 

For  mine  leads  onward  to  the  tomb^ 
Thine-~tO  the  Gate  of  Tears! 


flBnttftn  Slluttiti — V9.  iX. 
SUNDAY    IN    THE    COUNTRY. 
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SmPAT— benlgrn  provision  for  the  sanity,  bodily, 
and  mental,  of  man,  and  the  comfort  of  the  kindly 
beasts — wears  a  marked  aspect  in  the  country, 
where  the  labor  of  the  week  is  labor,  and  where 
the  difference  in  dress,  occupation,  thoughts,  be- 
tween the  Sabbath  and  the  working  days,  is  as 
striking  as  that  between  the  fairy  as  princess,  and 
the  fairy  as  cat  In  town,  we  may  have  been 
harassed  enough  ;  anxious  in  business,  weary  with 
toilsome  pleasure,  exhausted  with  envious  compe- 
tition, faint  with  disappointed  ambition ;  perhaps 
spent  with  nnselfish  efforts  to  do  good,  or  prostrate 
through  the  grief  of  ill-success.  But  we  know 
comparatively  little  of  muscular  toil,  and  its  pecu- 
liar consequences  upon  the  whole  man,  moral  and 
physical.  We  go  to  church  habitually  ;  perhaps 
with  devout  motives,  perhaps  through  listlessnes!! ; 
because  others  go ;  because  we  do  not  know  what 
to  do  at  home ;  we  admire  the  preacher  or  some- 
body in  the  congregation ;  we  have  a  pew  and  may 
as  well  use  it  J  it  is  a  good  habit  for  children,  or 
builds  up  our  own  character  for  steadiness.  We 
do  not  put  on  bur  best  clothes,  because  it  is  vulgar, 
and  may  lead  to  a  suspicion  that  we  have  nowhere 
else  to  exhibit  them  ;  or  from  a  better  motive — a 
dislike  to  anything  which  may  attract  attention 
from  the  main  and  only  legitimate  object-  In  short 
our  way  of  spending  Sunday  is  like  other  things 
that  we  do,  modified  by  our  principles  and  circum- 
stances. It  has  no  general  character,  save  that  of 
outward  decency  ;  it  tells  nothing  of  the  man,  ex- 
cept that  he  has  no  desire  to  be  singular. 

But  in  the  new  country  it  is  different  There, 
Sunday  is  something  in  itself,  over  and  above  the 
sacrednees  of  the  command  to  refrain  from  labor 
during  its  hours.  It  is  a  day  of  rest,  emphatically ; 
and  a  day  of  cleanliness,  and  dress,  and  social  con- 
gregation, and  intellectual  exercise  ;  aud  perhaps 
of  reading  and  reflection,  such  as  the  toilsome 
week-days  do  not  encourage,  even  if  they  do  not 
wholly  prevent  There  has  been  a  general  wind- 
ing up  of  common  affairs  on  Saturday.  The  oven 
has  done  double  duty  ;  and  the  churn  has  been 
used  with  vigor  ;  the  remains  of  the  ironing  have 
been  finished — for  our  Western  housewives  do  not 
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adhere  strictly  to  the  good  old  eastern  of  **  waahinif- 
day/*  but  wash  as  irregularly  as  they  do  almcMt 
everything  else  ;  so  that  the  bushes  may  be  seen 
weighed  down  with  white  garments  every  day 
in  the  week,  and  sometimes  even  on  Sunday. 
Everything  that  could  be  done  beforehand  has 
been  attended  to,  and  the  bed-hour  hastened  a 
little,  to  make  the  most  of  the  coveted  repose. 
Sunday-morning  breakfast  is  a  little  dilaiory,  and 
the  hour  or  two  after  it  is  one  of  bustling  prepara- 
tion. The  requisite  offices  about  the  house  and 
farm  are  dispatched  as  sunmiarily  as  may  be  ;  and 
the  family — including  old  grandmother  and  baby 
and  all — set  off  for  church,  after  covering  op  the 
fire,  and  putting  a  fork  over  the  latch— a  precaa- 
tion  which  makes  it  necessary  for  one  of  the  bojrs 
to  get  out  of  a  window.  This  is  merely  a  hint  to 
those  who  may  call,  that  the  family  is  absent ;  not 
to  guard  against  thieves,  since  the  windows  are  all 
unguarded.  How  much  trouble  is  saved  by  having 
little  to  lose  !  "  Blessed  be  nothing ! "  we  have 
often  had  reason  to  exclaim. 

At  church,  the  arrivals  are  various  as  to  time ; 
some  liking  to  be  iu  season — say  an  hoar  before 
the  service  begins ;  others  having  too  mach  to  do 
at  home  to  allow  of  the  enjoyment  of  this  precions 
interval  of  gossip.  In  winter,  some  good  sou] 
makes  the  fire,  for  it  is  nobody's  business  in  partie- 
ular ;  aud  stout  young  fellows  bring  in  huge  arm- 
fuls  of  wood,  which  they  pile  behind  the  storve. 
In  summer,  the  men  congregate  on  the  shady  side 
of  the  meeting-house,  and  talk  over  the  affaire  of 
the  week,  the  approaching  election,  or  the  price  of 
wheat  The  women  convene  in  whispers,  com* 
paring  household  experiences,  or  recoonting,  in 
moving  terms,  cases  of  "  fits  "  or  "  inward  fever  *• 
in  their  own  families  or  those  of  their  neighbors. 
Those  on  whom  is  to  devolve  the  burthen  of  the 
music,  are  intent  on  their  singing-books,  humming 
or  softly  whistling  over  new  or  only  half-learned 
tunes,  and  comparing  one  with  another.  As  there 
is  not  even  a  guess  as  to  what  hynms  will  be  given 
out,  nothing  like  general  practice  can  be  attempt- 
ed ;  but  there  is  so  little  leisure  during  the  week, 
that  the  quiet,  and  ease,  and  clean  fingen  of  Sun- 
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day  leem  to  suggest  mnsic,  as  natarally  as  joy 
does ;  and  a  degree  of  attentioii  aud  interest  is  ex- 
dted  which  might  be  tamed  to  exoelleot  account 
if  good  instruction  were  at  band  just  at  the  right 
moment 

When  the  mmister  airiTes,  there  is  a  momentary 
bustle*  from  resuming  customary  places  and  put- 
ting away  the  music-books.  But  soon  all  becomes 
solemn.  The  idea  of  cheerfulilees  and  religion 
being  compatible,  noTor  enters  the  head  of  one  of 
those  good  people.  A  countenance  not  merely  se- 
rious  but  sad,  is  considered  the  only  proper  one  for 
the  contemplation  of  religious  ideas.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  error,  and  one  which  tends  to  the 
farther  separation  of  religion  from  the  affairs  of 
common  life,  and  the  association  of  piety  with 
death  and  sorrow,  rather  than  with  life  and  hope, 
joy  and  peace. 

As  the  service  proceeds,  some  signs  of  listless- 
BSis  begin  to  appear ;  for  even  in  the  morning, 
people  who  work  hard  all  the  week  are  apt  to  feel 
a  little  sleepy,  from  sitting  still  and  attempting  to 
fix  the  attention.  And  the  babies,— who  usually 
form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  congrega- 
tion,— begin  to  be  Yery  demonstrative,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  sermon,  when  the  gingerbread  is 
gone,  so  that  they  are  passed  about  from  hand  to 
hand,  sometimes  with  no  inaudible  expression  of 
discontent  on  their  part  Not  unfrequently  the 
bther,  (if  he  is  a. good  father,)  aAer  watching  the 
mother's  perplexity  for  some  time,  leaves  his  seat 
and  crosses  the  house  for  the  baby,  whom  he 
carries  back  in  his  arms,  and  tosses  with  all  his 
might,  as  k>ng  as  he  can  still  it  by  fatherly  means. 
Bat  he  generally  has  to  carry  it-back  agam,  and 
the  poor  mother  worries  through  the  long  hour 
with  it,  if  indeed  she  be  not  finally  obliged  to  de- 
camp entirely  with  the  shrieking  cherub. 

A  very  short  intermission  succeeds  the  mommg 
service,  and  lunch  is  eaten  on  the  spot  by  all  mem- 
ben  from  a  dtttanco-    The  horses  are  looked  to, 


and  a  little  repose  or  a  stroll  in  the  grove  is  the 
preparation  for  a  new  session.  This  is  of  courss  a 
much  more  drowsy  affair.  Even  the  minister 
himself,  who  is  hardly  expected  to  be  human,  will 
be  heavy-eyed,  sometimes,  under  such  a  contin- 
uous eflR>rt;  and  many  of  the  hearers  succumb 
entirely,  giving  audible  tokens  of  complete  forget- 
fulness  of  mortal  things.  Fortunately  the  babies 
generally  sleep  too,  and  the  unlucky  boys  who  let 
marbles  drop  on  the  floor  in  the  moming,  and  the 
sly  girls  who  would  whisper  in  spite  of  frowns,  feel 
the  influence  of  the  hour,  and  grow  tame  and  good 
under  it  Still  the  afternoon  service  is  rather  up- 
hill work,  and  there  is  a  general,  though  uncon- 
fessed  feeling  of  relief  when  it  is  over,  even  among 
the  best  church-goers. 

And  now  the  Sunday  is  over,  in  fact,  though 
not  in  form ;  since  public  worship  is  the  marked 
portion  of  sacred  time.  Great  stillness  still  pre- 
vails, however,  even  where  a  large  portion  of  the 
population  never  go  to  church.  No  one  is  so  ab- 
ject as  not  to  respect  the  day  so  far  as  outward 
appearance  goes.  There  are  those  who  think 
Sunday  a  choice  day  for  gunning,  because  the 
woods  are  undisturbed  by  the  sound  of  the  axe  ; 
others  who  use  the  day  for  a  general  survey  of  the 
fields  and  fences ;  and  others  still  who  will  toss 
hay  or  get  in  wheat,  in  spite  of  what  they  deem 
the  prejudices  of  their  neighbors.  But  there  is 
no  noise — no  boasting  or  bravado.  When  theso 
independent  people  say, "  It  is  a  free  country,  and 
every  man  can  do  as  he  likes,'*  they  do  not  claim 
the  least  right  to  interfere  with  a  neighbor's  free- 
dooL  That  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  one. 
Tbere  is  a  vast  deal  of  free-thinking,  and  even 
what  might  well  be  called  by  a  worse  name,  in 
matters  of  religion,  at  the  West,  but  it  is  necessa- 
rily quiet ;  for  public  sentiment  is  decidedly  against 
it,  though  that  public  sentiment  is  far  from  being 
just  what  it  shonld  be. 
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Wmi  sonow  swells  the  tide  of  wos^ 
And  scenes  of  Jojr  depart, 

Tliere  is  one  spark  of  comfbrt  Isf^ 
To  charm  the  weary  bean. 

It  points  to  boms  of  yoathfbl  glss^ 
When  life  had  Joit  begun, — 

Ere  we  tMd  walked  fbrt>kiden  pfOm, 
Or  evil 


It  tens  of  (Heads— of  early  firlend% 
Who  lie  beneath  the  sod; 

&  tens  of  those  who  k>og  have  slept 
Where  ancient  forests  nod. 

Whh  Joy  the  exUe  bears  its  voiee 
Wbere*er  be  *s  caOed  to  roam, 

And  all  his  thoughts  of  sadness  fly 
When  MsKoav  teUs  of  home ! 
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Not  where  drame  are  beating, 
Not  where  banners  wave, 
Not  where  Kves  are  fleeting, 
To  the  wBrrior-hero*8  grave ; 

NoC  where  plumee  are  bending^ 
Above  each  glad  young  brow, 
Which  War's  stern  voice  is 
To  the  ranks  of  death  below; 


NoC  where  lUchioiis 
Beneath  a  golden  son. 
An  guttering  and 
ProeJaim  the  battle  won; 

Not  where  streams  are  flushing, 
With  a  crimson  not  their  own, 
But  won  from  brave  blood  nishii^ 
With  the  soldier's  dying  groan; 

No;  the  din  of  battle  ringeth. 
Unheeded  on  Acr  ear ; 
But  wild  wood  songs  she  shigeth 
To  children  listening  near. 

Her  gentle  form  they  banish 
From  the  stem  warTior4]and ; 
Her  sweet,  glad  smile,  would  vanish, 
With  the  fiychion  hi  her  band 


A  speaker's  voice  there  ] 
Ak»g  the  pillared  aide, 
But  the  parted  crowd  rBveaMh 
On  the  brow  no  wommCt  i 


No ;  her  gentle  nature  i 
The  gaia  of  many  nwB 


But  where  the  rivulet  rannefh 
In  the  bottom  of  the  glen^ 

Where  holy  gulot  liveth, 
By  the  sick  man's  weary  bed, 
Her  tender  care  oft  giveth 
Ease  to  the  achmg  head. 


The  pale,  damp  brow  s 
Of  hun  who  soon  must  die; 
And  the  wklow*s  wild  grief  soodwd^ 
And  cahuB  the  oqdma's  sigh. 

The  Bide  child's  restless  dumber 
She  watcheth  with  good-will; 
And  pale  stars  without  number 
Win  see  her  watcUng  stUL 

The  shi-stained  convict  needeCh 
Her  words  of  peace  and  k>ve. 
And  her  gentle  influence  leadeth 
His  thoughts  to  God  above. 

Her  sweet,  white  hand,  oft  weaveth. 
For  the  k>ved,  who  walk  with  God, 
A  garland, 'Which  she  wreatheth 
Acrssa  their  burial  sod. 

To  man  she  gladly  yiekleth 
This  sword  and  (Uchion  bright,-* 
The  banner  which  oft  shieldeth 
In  the  tumult  of  the  fight 


Thank  God,  His  hers  to 
The  AserMh  ae  beat  she  eaa^ 
Nor  does  her  spirit  sadden 
To  aban  the  sphere  of  man. 
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Thk  ^ivoifd, — *  that  most  nbiqnitOQB  and  omniscieiit 
«f  nondescripts '  as  a  quaint  old  writer  styles  it, — 
regarded  Mr.  Stephen  Melcombe  as  one  of  the 
hapipieet  of  men.  He  was  rieh,  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  an  nnsulfied  reputation :  he  lived  in  one 
of  tte  largest  houses  hi  th($  city,  drove  the  finest 
hwaes,  rode  in  the  most  elegant  carriage,  and,  to 
tKrtnt  an,  had  an  only  son,  who,  contrary  to  es- 
MilMied  costom  in  similar  cases,  was  neither  a 
htA,  a  spendthrift,  nor  a  libertine.  Indeed  it  was 
Ihrewdly  suspected  that,  proud  as  Mr.  Melcombe 
was  of  his  wealth  and  standing,  (and  there  was 
ao  doubt  he  had  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
'gran<&wo'  in  his  composition,)  he  was  infinitely 
more  proud  of  his  son.  Fred  Melcombe  was  really 
so  noble  a  fellow,  th,at  the  gifts  of  Fortune  seemed 
sopecflnoasly  bestowed  upon  a  man,  who  possessed 
»  much  else  by  which  to  secure  success  in  fife. 
He  was  handsome  enough  to  have  brought  a  high 
price  in  the  marriage-market ;  talented  enough  to 
make  a  very  good  living  by  his  wits ;  and  amiable 
enough  to  cross  eten  the  Slough  of  Despond,  on 
stepping-stones  made  of  the  hearts  of  his  friends. 
In  short,  he  was  one  of  those  lucky  beings  who 
find  a  perfect  harmony  between  themselves  and 
dielr  position ;  or,  as  a  humorous  friend  has  ex- 
pittJ  it :  **  who  have  found  the  right  socket, 
tMl  fit  it  exactly." 

Tnd  was  the  last  survivor  of  a  numerous  fam- 
9f*  Meariy  all  Mr.  Melcombe's  children  had  died 
ki  iBftmcy,  and  two, — the  only  ones  excepting 
Vn4  who  had  outlived  their  earliest  years,  had 
Imb  taken  from  him  under  peculiariy-painful  cir- 
eamrtances.  Creorge,  the  oldest  son,  poenessed 
tfe  dangerous  gift  of  excessive  personal  beauty, 
combined  with  a  bold  and  mdomitable  spirit  Full 
4i  tenderness  and  afifection,  he  could  be  guided  like 
a  lamb  by  those  he  loved,  but  he  lacked  the  judg- 
ment which  should  have  directed  his  choice  of 
associates.  He  was  eariy  led  astray  by  evil  com- 
panions, and  his  mother  alone  had  power  to  check 
his  career  of  vice  and  folly.  That  she  did  check 
it, — that  she  did  delay  the  downward  course  of 
her  generous  but  erring  boy,  was  her  only  consola- 
tion in  after-life.  But  the  father,  proud,  stem, 
uncompromismg ;  with  a  temperament  that  was 


proof  against  all  such  temptations,  and  conse- 
quently was  utteriy  incapable  of  esUmathig  their 
force ; — ^the  father,  wounded  in  his  self-love  by  the 
misconduct  of  his  son,  could  not  wait  the  result 
of  patient  and  enduring  love.  It  was  for  the  mo- 
ther to  sow  the  good  seed  by  the  wayside,  and, 
when  the  fowls  of  the  air  devoured  it,  her  hand 
might  sow  it  again,  perhaps  as  fruitlessly  as  before. 
But  the  father  knew  no  tnich  mission  of  forbearing 
tenderness.  The  euraberer  of  the  earth  mnst  be 
removed,  lest  it  should  diame  the  owner  of  the 
vineyard.  The  delicately-nurtured  boy  was  driven 
from  his  fi&ther's  house.  He  found  refuge  in  a  ship 
bound  for  a  distant  port,  and  never  was  heard  of 
again.  The  ocean  kept  its  own  secret ;  but  many 
a  vision  of  that  gallant  bark,  contending  with 
mountain  waves, — many  a  ghastly  dream  of  that 
bright-faced  boy  tossed  lifelessly  upon  the  restless 
waters,  haunted  the  slumbers  of  the  remorseful 
father,  and  wore  away  the  life  of  the  bereaved 
mother. 

His  daughter  too,  his  sweet  Anne,  she  who  had 
been  the  light  and  music  of  his  home,^-she,  too, 
had  fallen  before  the  spoiler  Consumption,  and 
with  her  perished  the  <  life  of  life '  in  the  heart  of 
the  desolate  mother.  In  a  little  while  she  followed 
her  child  to  the  grave ;  and,  at  the  moment  when 
Mr.  Melcombe  found  himself  at  the  summit  of 
prosperity  in  his  pecuniary  affairs,  he  was  left  al- 
most alone  amid  his  riches.  But  he  was  cold, 
reserved  and  self-sustained.  He  asked  no  sym- 
pathy from  others,  and  shutting  up  his  griefs  in 
his  own  bosom,  appeared  the  mere  mechanical, 
methodical  man  of  business.  The  world  judged 
him  by  its  own  standard  of  success.  It  could 
count  his  accumulating  thousands,  but  it  could 
not  weigh  the  value  of  his  domestic  bereave- 
ments, and,  as  years  had  passed  away  since  these 
events  occurred,  there  had  been  sufficient  time  • 
for  people  to  forget  everything  except  his  mercan- 
tile success. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  Mr.  Melcombe 
having  found  himself  in  want  of  a  housekeeper, 
had  kindly  taken  into  his  family  one  of  those  i 
fortunates  known  to  our  English  brethren  ' 
significant  name  of   "  Decayed    Oentlewome**.^ 
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Mn.  Gordoa  was  the  widow  of  a  clergyman,  and, 
moreover,  bad  the  honor  of  being  couetn-geniian 
to  Mr.  Melcombe,  who,  with  his  naoal  epirit  of 
calcalation,  was  thus  enabled  to  provide  a  home 
for  his  poor  relation,  while  at  the  same  time  be 
benefitted  himself.  This  arrangement  proved  to 
be  completely  successful,  for  Mrs.  Gordon  was  a 
sensible,  well-educated  woman,  whose  early  life 
had  made  her  acquamted  with  the  elegances  of 
polished  society,  while  the  circumstances  of  her 
marriage  had  developed  her  energies  as  well  as 
her  kindly  affections.  She  was,  as  Mr.  Meloombe 
said,  "  a  most  superior  woman ;"  and.  as  kiM  rela- 
tive, she  presided  at  his  table  with  a  degree  of  ease 
and  grace  that  exactly  suited  him,  since  it  entirely 
obviated  all  suspicion  of  her  real  position  ui  his 
family.  He  was  willing  to  pay  his  cousin  the 
poliry  pittance  of  a  housekeeper's  wages,  but  he 
was  not  desirous  that  the  world  should  know  it, 
and  therefore  she  was  expected  to  play  the  lady 
on  the  income  of  ao  npper-servant. 

Mrs.  Crordon  had  one  child,  a  little  shy,  pale- 
faced  girl,  some  twelve  years  of  age,  and  as  her 
salary  did  not  admit  of  her  paying  board  for  the 
little  creature,  Mr.  Melcombe  consented  to  receive 
her  under  his  roof  as  a  dependant  upon  his  bounty. 
Bat  the  shelter  of  bis  roof  and  the  crumbs  from 
his  table  were  the  extent  of  his  benevolence,  for 
he  rarely  saw  the  child,  and  certainly  never  paid 
her  the  slightest  attention.  Fred  was  then  in  col- 
lege, and  his  appreciation  of  learning  taught  him 
to  be  more  considerate.  He  had  a  warm  affection 
for  Bfrs.  Gordon,  and  when  he  saw  the  struggle 
she  was  making  to  affinrd  Alice  a  scanty  edncation, 
he  insisted  <hi  furnishing,  out  of  bis  own  private 
allowance,  the  funds  necessary  for  her  proper 
instruction.  Mrs.  Gordon  gratefully  accepted  his 
kindness,  and  Alice  was  sent  away  to  a  distant 
school,  where  she  remained  during  some  years, 
only  returning  to  visit  her  mother  during  the  sum- 
mer vacations,  when  Mr.  Melcombe  and  Fred 
were  always  absent  from  home.  , 

Several  years  had  passed  since  either  had  seen 
the  little  sickly-looking  child,  when  Mrs.  Gordon 
announced  to  Fred  that  Alice  would  no  longer  be 
a  claimant  on  his  benevolence,  as  her  education 
was  now  completed,  and  she  was  fitted  to  earn 
her  own  support  as  a  j^vemees.  Fred  could 
scarcely  bring  home  to  himself  the  fact  that  the 
child  whom  he  had  befriended  could  have  expanded 
already  into  a  woman ;  but  he  was  infinitely  more 
startled  when  he  beheld  her  in  all  the  bloom  of 
opening  womanhood.  Tall  and  elegant  in  person, 
her  face  had  become  one  of  exceeding  sweetness 
and  beauty,  while  the  grace  of  her  manners  and 
the  gentle  dignity  of  her  bearing  gave  her  addi- 
tional attractions.  Fred  had  become  completely 
wearied  with  the  society  of  fashionable  women. 
He  had  been  courted  by  manoBUvring  mammas, 


and  flirted  with  by  designing  young  ladies,  and 
made  love  to  by  romantic  damsels,  until  he  ran 
some  risk  of  becoming  a  coxcomb,  in  spite  of  his 
better  nature*  But  a  creature  of  such  rare  loveli- 
ness, with  so  much  fresh ueas  of  feeling,  such  a 
fund  of  originality  of  thought,  such  a  total  igno- 
rance of  all  conventionalisms,  yet  so  perfectly 
femmiue  in  her  delicate  reserve  and  shrinking 
modesty,  was  like  the  discovery  of  a  new  star  to 
an  astronomer.  It  opened  to  him  a  worid  of  light 
unknown  before. 

Mr.  Melcombe  had  always  been  a  coimoisseur 
in  female  beauty,  and  he  was  almost  as  much 
struck  with  her  exceeding  loveliness  as  his  son  had 
been.  He  regarded  her  very  much  as  he  might 
have  done  a  fine  picture  added  to  his  collection. 
She  was  an  ornament  to  his  sumptuously-furnished 
house  ;  he  was  gratified  by  the  admiration  she  ex- 
cited ;  he  was  pleased  to  have  guch  a  etaiue  erected 
to  his  benevolence,  and  when  Mrs.  Grordon  re- 
quested his  mfiuence  to  procure  the  situation  of 
governess  for  Alice,  he  positively  forbade  her  to 
entertain  any  such  idea.  She  was  handsome 
enough  to  fill  a  niche  in  his  saloon,  and  there  he 
resolved  to  place  her.  Alice  was  one  of  those  glad, 
gay  creatures  who  seem  like  embodied  sunbeams, 
and  cannot  help  diffusing  light  and  warmth  around 
them.  She  had  the  most  cheerful  temper,  and 
the  most  afiectionate  heart  in  the  worid.  When 
she  found  herself  installed  in  a  luxurious  home, 
where  her  mother  was  treated  with  the  respect 
due  to  her  relationship,  and  where  die  herself 
was  petted  and  humored,  while  the  only  claims 
made  upon  her  were  those  of  a  daughter  in  the 
house,  she  gave  herself  up  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  her  position.  Generous,  almost  to  a  fault,  she 
had  no  painful  sense  of  obligation  towards  her 
benefactor,  while  her  gratitude  only  gave  additional 
tenderness  to  her  manners,  and  won  for  her  re- 
doubled affection.  She  soon  became  essential  to 
Mr.  Melcombe.  He  was  fond  of  music  and  no 
one  sang  English,  ballads  like  Alice;  he  liked  a 
game  of  backgammon,  and  Alice  soon  mastered 
the  intricacies  of  the  game,  without  ever  becoming 
too  good  a  player ;  he  was  particulariy  tenacious 
of  old  habits  in  dress,  and  no  one  could  plait  his 
linen-cambric  stocks  so  well  as  Alice ;  in  short, 
both  his  pride  and  his  selfishness  were  gratified  by 
her  means. 

It  is  strange  how  blind  very  prudent  people  often 
are;  Like  far-sighted  persons  in  a  crowded 
thoroughfare,  they  are  busied  in  looking  out  into 
the  distance,  and  therefore  overlode  objects  at 
their  elbow.  Mr.  Melcombe  had  kept  his  eye 
steadily  fixed  upon  a  certain  prospective  marriage 
between  Fred  and  a  budding  Miss,  whose  father 
was  not  only  a  millionaire,  but  could  also  boast  of 
some  hereditary  descent,  the  want  of  which  was 
the  secret  trouble  of  the  successful  merchant.   He 
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bmd  determined  that  his  grandchildreD  ithoald 
have  some  claims  to  birth  as  well  as  riches,  and 
he  bad  set  his  heart  upon  finding  some  *  tenth 
transmitter  of  a  foolish  face/  on  whom  to  bestow 
bis  handsome  son.  Of  couree,  in  poor  *  parvenue  * 
America  no  tenth  transmitter  could  be  found,  but 
a  fourth  with  wealth  sufficient  to  make  amends 
for  the  deficiency  was  a  most  desirable  alliance. 
He  was  only  waiting^  until  the  lady  should  be 
emancipated  from  the  school-room,  when  he  de- 
signed to  nnfold.  his  plans  to  Fred,  not  doubting 
his  co<K)perat;on. 

Unfortunately  for  his  father's  schemes,  Fred, 
quite  regardless  of  well -bom  heiresses,  had  taken 
it  into  his  head  to  get  np  a  little  romance,  as  a 
refreshment  to  his  weary  spirit,  and  had  fallen 
despejrately  in  love  with  his  cousin  Alice  Now 
this  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  and 
of  course  ought  to  have  been  anticipated  by  Mr. 
Melcombe.  But,  precisely  because  it  was  ex- 
tremely probable,  it  had  never  entered  into  his 
head  while  he  was  scheming  for  a  far-off  advan- 
tage. Mrs.  Gordon  was  sadly  alarmed  when  she 
discovered  the  young  people's  fancy  for  each  other, 
and  the  first  thing  she  did  was  to  send  Alice  away 
on  a  visit  to  a  friend.  Before  she  had  been  gone 
a  week,  Mr.  Melcombe  insisted  upon  her  return, 
becaose  the  bouse  was  so  lonely  without  her,  and 
her  mother,  unwilling  to  betray  the  true  cause  of 
her  absence,  was  obliged  to  summon  her  home. 

It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  use  our  Asmodean 
skill  in  unroofing  hearts  and  heads,  otherwise  we 
might  aee  some  very  queer  fancies  beginning  to 
bud  in  Mr.  Melcombe*s  brain.  He  scarcely  dared 
give  Ihem  shape,  but  he  determined  to  get  Fred 
married,  and  then  he  would  decide  about  himself. 
Could  it  be  that  he  thought  of  giving  Alice  a  ma- 
ternal claim  to  Fred's  respect  ?  To  be  sure  he  was 
verging  towards  his  seventieth  year,  and  Alice 
was  scarcely  eighteen,  but  stranger  matches  had 
taken  place ; — Alice  was  admirably  calculated  to 
'  smooth  the  pillow  of  declining  age,'  and  how  else 
Goukl  he  secure  her  from  the  wiles  of  younger 
suiton? 

Whatev^  were  his  ideas,  they  were  destined  to 
perish  undeveloped.  Fred  Melcombe,  feeling  him- 
self quite  old  enough  to  manage  his  own  affairs, 
and  determined  not  to  risk  a  refusal  by  asking, 
consent,  fairly  persuaded  Alice  to  elope  with  him. 
It  was  certainly  very  wrong,  bnt  they  fancied 
they  could  not  live  without  each  other,  and  as 
Fred  never  suspected  that  Alice  stood  some  chance 
of  becoming  bis  step-mother,  he  took  the  only 
means  in  his  power  of  securing  her  society  for  the 
rest  of  his  days.  Whether  her  company  would 
have  been  equally  agreeable  to  him  in  the  vener- 
able relation  of  *  mamma,'  of  coune  can  never 
now  be  cleariy  ascertained. 

Mr.  Melcombe  was  no  longer  Uie  active  man  of 


whose  foot  seemed  to  spurn  the  soil  it 
pressed.  He  had  lately  become  subject  to  attacks 
of  feebleness  and  lassitude,  which  might  have 
warned  him  of  life's  decline,  had  he  been  disponed 
to  listeu  to  such  monitions.  But  his  grasp  upon 
the  worid  had  gained  in  tenacity  all  it  had  lost  in 
strength.  He  ordered  double  cushions  in  his  easy 
chair,  had  his  carriage  new  hung  with  improved 
springs,  drank  twice  as  many  glasses  of  his  octo- 
genarian Madeira,  and  determined  to  fight  his  way 
to  the  grave  inch  by  inch. 

He  received  the  news  of  Fred's  marriage  with 
a  stern  and  concentrated  anger,  that  was  far  more 
terrible  than  any  ebullition  of  rage.  All  the  bard, 
cold  obduracy  of  his  character  was  called  forth. 
He  determined  to  punish  all  parties  iu  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  them  sensible  of  their  folly 
through  lifo.  His  first  act  was  to  order  Mrs.  Gor- 
don to  quit  his  house  ;  his  next,  to  send  a  note  to 
the  counting-room,  stating  that  his  son  was  no 
longer  a  partner  in  the  firm,  and  requesting  that 
no  draft  of  his  should  hereafter  be  honored.  This 
was  all  be  could  do,  and  then  he  sat  down  to 
think. 

The  day  had  been  one  of  great  and  painful  ex- 
citement ;  and,  at  its  close,  Mr.  Melcombe  found 
himself  exhausted  and  miserable.  He  was  alone 
too ;  he  missed  Fred's  merry  tones  and  buoyant 
step  ;  the  gentle  voice  of  Alice  no  longer  madetho 
music  of  his  home  ;  the  quiet  ministry  of  the  kind- 
ly Mrs.  Gordon  no  longer  awakened  that  vaguo 
sense  of  comfort,  which  is  one  of  the  pleasanteet 
of  all  sensations  lo  weary  old  age.  He  was  alone, 
left  to  wear  out  the  remnant  of  his  days  amid  hire- 
lings ;  yet  he  did  not  falter  in  his  vindictive  pur- 
pose, but  the  more  miserable  he  felt,  the  more  de- 
termined was  he  to  visit  with  his  vengeance  those 
who  had  caused  him  this  unhappine^s. 

While  he  sat  absorbed  in  painful  thought,  twi. 
light  had  deepened  into  darkness,  and  the  entrance 
of  a  servant  with  a  lamp  roused  him  from  his  reve- 
rie. As  he  turned  impatiently  round,  his  eye 
chanced  to  fall  upon  the  old  family  Bible,  which 
always  lay  upon  the  table,  and,  led  by  some  unac- 
countable impulse,  he  opened  it  at  the  record  of 
<*  births,  deaths  and  marriages."  As  his  eye  slow- 
ly glanced  down  the  page,  a  change  came  over  his 
face.  The  knitted  brow  relaxed ;  -  the  slern  eye 
grew  gentler  in  its  expression  ;  the  thin  and  rigid 
lip  quivered,  and  the  old  man,  pu«<hing  back  the 
volume,  drooped  his  head  upon  his  breast,  like  one 
to  whom  thought  had  become  insupportable  weari- 
ness. 

Was  it  a  trance  that  then  fell  upon  him  ;  or,  did 
that  mysterious  power  which  men  call  by  such 
varied  names— the  power  which  they  cannot  quit© 
believe  and  dare  not  fully  doubt — work  its  ajpeW 
upon  him  in  that  dark  and  sorrowful  hour 
was  conscious  of  a  peculiar  faintness  and 
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aion ;  his  ^breath  came  gaspingly)  a  miit  rose  b«- 
foro  his  eyes,  and,  as  it  slowly  cleared  away,  he 
saw,  or  dreamed  he  saw,  the  distant  shadows  of 
the  apartment  slowly  shaping  tbemselYes  into  hu- 
man forms.  He  looked  upon  a  lady,  fair,  and  of 
goodly  presence,  clad  in  simple  hot  anUqoe  habili- 
ments, and  wearing  on  her  brow  the  sweetest  look 
of  maternal  tenderness.  Before  her  knelt  a  boy, 
with  his  head  boried  in  her  lap,  while  her  hand 
was  pressed  upon  his  bright  cnrls,  as  if  in  silent 
Messing.  Not  a  soond  broke  the  solemn  stillness, 
bat  the  old  man  knew  that  the  child  was  uttering 
his  nightly  orisons  at  his  mother's  knee.  His  heart 
thrilled  like  the  chords  of  a  stricken  harp,  for  he 
felt  the  words  which  he  heard  not,  and  he  knew 
that  he  looked  upon  the  shadowy  image  of  his  own 
innocent  childhood* 

Agam  the  mist  clouded  his  sight ;  and  again, 
like  an  up-rolled  curtain  it  rose,  and  disdooed 
another  scene  in  life's  mystery.    There  was  a 
green  and  sunny  lane,  with  giant  shadows  flung 
across  its  soft  turf,  as  the  sun  went  down  behind 
the  noble  old  elms.  A  troop  of  gay  youths  fh>Iick- 
ed  along  the  path,  and,  foremost  among  them,  was 
a  slender  boy,  with  a  brow  as  open  as  day,  a 
merry  glance,  and  a  buoyant  step.    He  bounded 
along  as  if  the  joyousness  of  his  heart  had  given 
wings  to  his  feet   He  reached  a  low,  wicket-gate, 
beyond  it  was  a  cottage,  and  in  the  porch  sat  the 
same  gentle  lady.    He  saw  her  lift  her  eyes  from 
her  work,  and  smile  sweetly,  as  the  merry  school- 
boy leaped  the  fence  and  flung  off  his  satchel  at 
her  feet.    The  shadows  again  mingled  themselves 
like  a  gathering  tempest-cloud,  but  not  before  the 
old  man  had  recognised,  in  the  bright  features  of 
the  youth,  the  face  which  his  mirror  now  reflect- 
ed, changed  by  time  and  marred  by  worldly  care. 
Once  more  came  those  tumultuous  foldings  of 
shadow ;  and,  as  they  shaped  themselvee  before 
him,  he  saw  the  dim  outlines  of  a  large  assemblage. 
There  was  no  splendor,  no  array  of  magnificence ; 
but  there  were  merry  faces,  and  flowing  locks,  and 
joyous  figures,   in  simple  gala  dresses,  moving 
about    Then  there  slowly  emerged  the  forms  of 
two, — a  youth  of  noble  bearing,  with  the  freshness 
of  an  unsullied  heart  beaming  firom  his  pleasant 
face,  and  a  maiden  of  sweet  and  womanly  pres- 
ence, clad  in  white,  with  a  flowing  veil  flung  over 
her  golden  curls.     She  stood  with  downcast  eyes  ; 
one  hand  pressed  her  bosom  as  if  to  still  her  hearths 
quick  beatings,  the  other  was  clasped  m  that  of 
the  youth,  who,  while  his  loving  eyes  dwelt  fondly 
on  her  face,  was  binding  her  slender  finger  with 
the  mystic  marriage-ring.    The  heart  of  the  old 
man  thrilled  wildly,  for  in  the  bashful  bride  he  be- 
held the  wife  of  his  youth. 

The  cloud  again  swept  over  these  traces  of  the 
past ;  and  now,  vague  forms  passed  by — dimly- 
traced  shadows — 10Le  infants  wrapped  in  shroud- 


like vestments.  Then  came  forth  a  stately  boy,  ) 
wild  and  reckless  m  his  bearing,  but  with  an  eye  ( 
gentle  as  a  woman's,  and  beaotifal  as  a  dream.  A  5 
sad  yet  i«oud  defiance  sat  upon  his  brow,  as  he  \ 
was  swept  into  the  tossings  of  the  mat,  which 
seemed  to  swallow  him  up  like  the  waves  of 
ocean.  A  groan  burst  (h»m  the  oM  man's  lipe,  for 
he  looked  upon  his  fiist-bom  son ;-— the  bold  and 
beautiful  boy  who  had  sinned,  but  not  past  forgiro- 
neas,— the  boy,  who  might  have  been  won  to  better 
things^— the  boy  whose  bones  were  now  whitoDii^ 
in  some  deep  cavern  of  oeeanl 

llie  spell  was  strong  upon  the  aged  war.  Me- 
mory had  unlocked  her  peopled  cell,  and  when  ha 
kMked  ag«in  his  eyes  rested  on  the  coffined  form 
of  his  only  daughter.  Beautiful  was  she  even  in 
death — that  fair  young  girl,  who  died  ere  time  had 
snatched  one  rose  from  youth's  fragrant  garland ; 
but,  alas !  not  before  sorrow  had  shed  its  miklew 
upon  all.  He  saw  his  child  in  her  glad  infancy^ — 
then  in  her  lovely  maidenhood.  He  beheld  her 
weeping  over  the  stem  mandate  that  severed  her 
fix>m  the  knrer  whose  only  lack  was  gold.  He 
watched  once  more  the  gradaal  decay  of  that  frm^ 
gile  form  ;— he  lived  over  again  the  angukh  of  that 
moment  when  the  lover  was  recalled  too  late  to 
save  the  victim  of  consumption.  AH,  aD  was  pre- 
sent to  him  in  the  fearfuhiess  of  reality ;  h«  aeiMes 
reeled ;  he  pressed  his  hands  upon  his  eyes  to  shut 
out  the  dread  vision ;  but,  when  he  once  mon 
looked  into  the  awful  vagueness  of  that  shadowy 
spot,  the  broad,  Mack,  pall  covered  two  coffins. 
The  wife  of  his  bosom  was  lying  beside  the  ehUd 
whom  his  obduracy  had  killed. 

Human  nature  could  endure  no  more.  His  by- 
gone life  had  been  pictured  out  before  him,  and 
what  soul  might  calmly  brave  such  vkions  ?  The 
old  man's  brain  grew  giddy ;— his  heart  sunk  with- 
in him,  and  a  deadly  sickness  came  over  him.  He 
was  conscious  of  a  sensation  of  chilliness,  as  if  tha 
cold  air  of  a  newty-qtened  grave  was  breathed  up. 
on  hhn,  and  a  hand  of  ice  seemed  extended  over  bis 
head.  Was  itthe  unseen  preoenoeof  the  Kin^of 
Terrors  that  thus  froze  the  blood  within  his  veins, 
and  stopped  the  genial  flow  of  life's  swifl  eunent  ? 
The  visions  of  the  past  vanished  from  his  gaze  y— 
the  future  was  a  dark  and  dreary  bkmk ;— the  pre- 
sent  was  an  unseen  but  conscious  terror,  and  the 
old  man  sunk  into  insensibility. 

Suddenly,  a  well-known  voice  rings  in  his  eara,  J 
and  seems  to  recall  him  from  the  threshold  of  the  / 
world  of  spirits.  "Father!  dear  father!"  ex-  \ 
claims  Fred,  in  tones  of  anguish,  as  he  lifts  the  f 
drooping  head  and  rests  it  upon  his  own  waiin  ^ 
heart  He  has  come  to  implore,  pardon  for  his  \ 
fanit,  and  he  finds  his  fother  sunk  into  a  lethargy 
th&t  kwks  like  the  sleep  of  death. 
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Mr.  Melcombe  reoovered  from  his  sadden  and 
smgnlar  ilhieas.  The  faculty  called  it  a  cataleptic 
attack,  and  he  submitted  to  medical  treatment  as 
if  he  really  believed  them  correct  But  nothingr 
coold  erer  convince  him  that  he  had  been  the  sab- 
ject  of  bodily  illness  and  mental  hallucination.  He 
locked  upon  the  scenes  of  that  fearful  night  as 
warnings  from  another  world,  and  he  learned  from 
their  teadiings  a  lesson  of  mercy  and  forbearmnoe. 
Ere  he  arose  from  the  sick-bed,  to  which  his  past 
excitement  had  condemned  him,  the  gentle  Toice  of 
Alice  onee  more  made  music  in  the  darkened 
diamber,  and  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Gordoa diffused 
eemfort  anrand  the  domestic  circle ;  whfle  Fred 
seemed  resolTed  that  his  dutiful  coodnot  lor  the 
future  should  make  amends  for  the  one  act  of  dis- 
obeAeoce  by  which  he  had  secured  his  happiness. 

Bfr.  Melcombe  tired  to  count  foniscore  and  ten 
as  his  span  of  lifo,  and  to  see  his  grandchildren 
dusteiing  in  their  glad  youth  around  his  easy 
chair.  But  nerer  did  he  forget  the  **  Dream  of 
Mennny ; "  and  when  prudence  or  worldly  wisdom 
would  seek  to  harden  his  heart  against  the  impulses 


of  affection,  he  thought  of  that  fearful  vision,  and 
shuddered  at  the  recollections  it  had  awakened. 

Alas !  who  is  there  so  blest  that  he  cannot 
men  up  such  painful  shadows  7  Who  has  not  felt 
his  very  soul  succumb  to  memory's  powerful 
spell  7  Who  but  would  shrink  away,  awe-stricken, 
fix>m  the  palpable  visions  of  a  by-gone  time ;  and, 
like  the  witch  of  Endor,  fall  prostrate  to  the  earth 
before  the  awful  shapes  that  rise  up  from  the  ashes 
ofthepast? 

I  can  ys  flfon  the  eaitli ! 
Tbe  Uuk  and  mouldoring  tenemeots  of  cl^ 
Bfaall  yield  tbeir  imastM  at  my  wfkWa  ciy ! 
Ua  to  tbe  voice  of  my  deep  agony, 
And  whisper  peace.    TeO  me  I  have  not  erred 
Beyond  my  feOowt;  my  that  I  have  striven 
Afaimt  the  wrong,  and  battled  for  the  good ; 
CXNnfort  me  with  your  knowledge,— ye  did  love  as, 
What  time  the  life  was  warm  upon  your  lipi^ 
can  ye  not  crfftrbahn  tomy  deepairt 
Ye  do  but  mock  me  with  your  elony  eyes  ^« 
Away!  away!  ye  spectres  of  the  past! 
I  simimoned  ye  to  still  my  souTs  wild  tbu% 
And  ye  do  flrfgbt  ms  worse ! 


THE   FORSAKEN. 


ir  ma.  m,  p.  vcauA. 


Tnaa  is  no  token  of  her  wo 
bi  empty  words  or  hboied  seeming ; 
AM  would  not  that  the  world  should  know 
But  Hope  upon  her  path  is  beaming. 
Ttm  tone — the  marble  features*  play — 
Her  resolute  soul  hath  an  in  keeping; 
And  only  gives  her  sorrow  way 
When  tbe  gay  world  around  is  sieeplng. 

Ah,  than,  within  her  chamber  lone 
BaboU  her,  with  clasped  hands  suscataUag 
Bu  throbbing  brow ;  e^en  then  the  groan 
And  teaiHlrop,  an  too  weak,  disdaining. 
BehoU  the  bloodless  lips  compressed, 
And  templets  veins  with  anguish  sweUng; 
Thou  canst  not  view,  within  her  breast. 
The  grief  aB  other  grief  exceOing. 

BU  *e  not  kwe  Mm  t  yet  her  eye 

1\bbb  ete  eo  Use  (her  pride  hath  taught  he 


With  glance  of  tranqui  I 

And  lovely,  as  when  ibst  he  i 

Her  cheek  win  fluih  that,  oh!  so  pale 

And  statue-like  her  piUow  i 

And  little  of  her  hapless  tale 

The  ftshkm-drde  round  her  I 


Fen  the  deceiver  is  deceived. 
Nor  dreams  of  this  lilb^i^  endeavor; 
And  that  his  image,  once  received, 
Must  haunt  her  broken  heart  forever! 

With  peace  and  hope,— aB  btessings  flown, 
And  *neath  the  weight  of  anguish  bending, 
TIs  thus  she  treads  lifo's  pathway  on ; 
But  soon  to  find  its  welcooie  ending. 
An  early  death  shaU  dose  the  scene. 
And  friends  that  weep  o*er  her  lemovkig, 
Will  never  know  how  great  hath  been 
Tte  penance  for  too  deeply  kwlng. 
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BACHELORS'   WIVES. 


BY   Mas.   C.   H.   BUTLER. 


Qn<«tfa  Rttdibnui,  Tb«  ewaa  m  cImt 

As  thoa  hMt  pro'cd  it .  hj  tii 

No  argument  like  iiiAtter  of  Cict  ia." 


**  Upon  roy  aoni,  it  a  almost  enough  to  make  one 
forswear  a  state  of  celibacy,  merely  to  show  such 
consummate  dolts  as  Travers,  Brown,  and  Nelson, 
and  a  few  others  I  conid  name,  how  a  wife  should 
be  managed  —positively  to  see  such  good  fellows 
thus  iinpoaed  upon —(confound  the  thread  I)  — by  a 
woman,  because  she  happens  to  be  either  young, 
jirelty,  or  witty,  is  absolutely  melancholy  !  Well, 
if  I  was  mnrried, — (there  is  another  knot  I) — the 
world  should  seo  a  dilTerent  ppectacle ! " 

Such  were  the  remarks  Simon  Siiig'csides,  Esq.. 
bachelor,  made  iu  coufidence  to  himself  one  cool 
Miirch  moni'ng. 

ScRNK.  A  small,  three-cornered  room,  fifth 
story,  attic,  with  one  dormer  wiurlow — to  look  f.-«»m 
which  it  will  bo  first  necessary  to  moiinl  a  chair, 
and  then  having  bronght  your  face  in  close  j:ixta- 
position  wilh  the  six  panes  of  smoky  g^as^,  yo'i  a'-e 
repaid  by  a  cheeriufj  strip  of  bine  sky  overhead, 
two  pillows  airing  from  thf  window  of  the  opposite 
attic,  with  the  tied  tip  h^ad  of  a  cham'iermtrd. 
r  about  within  ;  and  then,  far,  far  down  be- 
,  a  bird's-eye  view  of  fish-carts,  coal-carts, 
174 


cabs,  chimney-sweeps,  and  pigmy  men  and  women, 
passing  and  repassing  like  the  theatrirul  show  on 
the  stage  of  a  hand-organ.  Having  adiil^l^  these 
sufficiently,  pray  take  a  survey  within.  In  one 
corner  a  narrow  bedstead,  with  narrower  Irira- 
mings ;  a  wash-stand,  once  yellow  but  changed 
through  time  and  soup  to  a  leopard-like  b*anly  ; 
two  chairs,  which,  having  first  done  the  elegant  in 
Mm.  Chealonrs  parlor,  h  ive  be^n  promoted  from 
story  to  story,  and  from  room  to  room,  until  having 
attained  their  present  exaltation,  now  positively  at- 
test their  inab  lity,  through  lame  Iotn  and  broken 
backs,  to  go  fiirthor  ;  a  trunk  ;  carpet-bag,  from 
which  several  suspicious- looking  aKicles  protrude  ; 
a  hat -box  ;  a  table,  propped  against  the  wall,  on 
which  are  thrown  promiMcnonsly  an  odd  volume 
of  Shalc'peare,  a  torn  copy  of  the  Who'e  Duty  of 
Man,  Lives  of  the  Martyrs,  Sunday  Times  and 
(lerMld,  an  empty  mutch-box,  a  broom  brnth  aii'l 
a  clothes-brush,  a  tooth-brush  and  a  lieud-brnsh.  « 
disjointed  flute,  a  cracked  eye-glass,  a  pin-rnshion. 
razors,  poini«t!im,  hnir-dye,  warranted  not  green ; 
tt   daguerreotype  of  Simon    Singleside^,   an    o!d 
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glove,  aod  a  bunch  of  faded  rorget-me-note  in  a 
brokeu  tambler.  0?er  the  table  haugs  a  looking- 
glass,  the  rrame  oraamented  with  old  bills,  backs 
of  letteiM,  shop-cards  and  visiting-cards. 

1  am  sorry  lu  iutroduc©  my  hero  to  you  iu  so 
awkward  a  situation,  but  truth  compels  mo  to 
show  him  up  en  de»habUU—ih&i  is,  in  a  some- 
what dingy  dressing-gown,  sittiug  on  the  side  of 
h»  bed,  attempting  to— to  sew  a  outton  on— 
his  shirt-collar  I  "  Poor  fellow ! "  did  you  say  ? 
"  Poor  old  bachelor ! "  You  are  right ;  poor  fellow 
iodeed  ;  no  one  has  any  pity  for  him,  no  one  cares 
for  him.  and  Wue-devito  play  the  very  deuce  with 
him !  Pays  six  dollars  a  week  for  his  board,  and  is 
tacked  up  iu  the  attic  by  the  considerate  Mrs. 
Cheatem,  because  she  wants  all  her  lower  rooms 
for  families,  and  he,  good  soul,  won*t  mind  it,  she 
says:  •*  Besides,**  she  adds,  with  a  sort  of  defiance, 
*'  he  can't  expect  all  the  comforts  of  them  gentle- 
men as  has  wives  and  children.*'  Not  he,  indeed, 
my  good  lady,  you  are  perfectly  right !  Ah,  old 
bachelors  are  sorry  objects ! 

Now,  if  Mr.  Simon  Siuglesides  had  only  a  wife 
aod  children  of  his  own,  he  would  have  had  some- 
thiug  else  to  do  than  to  watch  the  proceedings  of 
hb  married  fri*  nds  But  unhappily, — forlorn  soul 
that  he  is,— his  only  consolation  is  in  carefully 
fieanin^  all  the  demgrimena  of  domestic  life,  and 
wilfully  passing  over  the  good— delighting  to  class 
all  married  men  among  the  hen-pecked,  and  their 
fpooses  as  either  Kates  or  Caudles !  Just  hear 
him  now,  as  he  essays  for  the  fourth  time  to 
Ibiead  his  needle,  the  button  still  hanging  from  the 
end. 

"  Mighty  pretty,  truly,  if  wives  are  to  govern 
their  husbands  in  this  fash  on  !  If  /  had  a  viTlfe, 
sheihoald  toe  the  mark.  There,  Mrs.  Singlesides, 
wo  lid  I  say — such  and  such  are  my  laws — so  and 
10  yoa  must  do— thus  ami  thus  must  it  be — and  I 
ihoald  like  to  see  the  woman  who  would  presume 
to  dspute  me !  Poo!i  \  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  gtiveru  a  wife,  if  husbands  would  only 
bf^rin  right — ^there's  the  secret — ihw fooling  and 
my  desr-ina  of  the  honey-moon,  causes  the  sir- 
ins  aiiil  maiam-ing  of  tho  twelfth  moon  !  ** 

Aud  now,  after  liavin^  delivered  himself  of  this 

extremoly  pithy  speech,  and  achieved  the  button 

ai  the  sime  time,  wo  will  leave  him  to  the  duties 

of  the  lo'.let     And  I  hop©  you  have  not  formed 

yo  ir  opinion  of  his  looks  from  this  early  moruin<T 

call—pray  do  not :  for  although,  as  yo:i  see,  his  hair 

is  iliglilly— I  woald  not  insinuate  very — gr  ly,  and 

I  am  not  quite  snre  either  that  he  has  his  full  com- 

ptement  of  teeth,  for  nnless  I  mistake,  there  is  a 

row  of  peariy  denlisticals  upon    the  wash-stand  ; 

yet,  only  wait  a  while,  aud  when  you  see   him 

',    come  f'»rth  by-an  l-by,  from  the  fifth  story  attic, 

\\    iiibtihaudiome,  woll-broshed  mX  of  black,  his 

|(    Kiliu  vest,  aud  snowy  liuen,  his  hair  a!l  blackness. 


t^^^'^ 


and  his  teeth  all  whiteness,  rely  upon  my  word, 
you  will  pronounce  him  a  handsome  man ! 

Now  there  are  many  just  such  men  as  Simon 
Siuglesides — good  fellows  too,  who  from  some  early 
disappointment  with  the  fair,  or  from  timidity,  or 
worse  yet,  fVtmi  stubbornness,  are  day  by  day  be- 
ing cheated  out  of  their  happiness^heated  out  of 
the  sweetest  enjoyments  of  life— cheated  of  a 
home  and  a  fire-side,  and  made  the  sport  of  the 
world  in  thio  wise : 

**  Ah,  my  dear  Mr.  Singlesides,**  cries  an  anx- 
ious mother,  leading  forward  a  shock-headed  boy 
often,  and  a  puny,  whining  little  girl,  "such  a 
favor — I  hardly  know  how  to  ask  it — ^but  as  their 
dear  papa  is  busy,  won't  you  take  the  poor  things 
to  the  museum  7  bachelors  have  so  much  leisure ! " 

"  Come,  Siuglesides,*'  cries  Wheedle,  presenting 
a  paper,  **  as  you  have  no  family  to  take  off  your 
loose  coins,  you  must  positively  head  this  subscrip- 
tion with  a  cool  fifly  ;  do  n*t  refuse,  my  dear  fellow 
— come,  down  with  it — you  old  bachelors,  yon 
know,  must  expert  to  be  taxed — ha,  ha,  ha  !*' 

**  Oh  dear  me,  do  n*t  mind  him,**  says  the  pretty 
Miss  Simper  to  her  beau,  as  Singlesides  rather  inop- 
portunely discovers  him  on  his  knees ;  "  never  miud 
him — it  *s  only  that  old  bachelj>r,  Singlesides !  ** 

**  Mr.  Siuglesides,  you  w.ll  have  no  objection  to 
change  your  seat  at  tabiC;**  says  Mrs.  Cheatem, 
coaxingly ;  "  I  have  a  new  family— charming 
people — you  being  a  bachelor,  you  know,  wou*t 
mind  it  I     And " 

**  Mr.  Singlesides ! '*  cries  the  spruce  chamber- 
maid, over  the  banisters,  *'  you  will  find  your 
trunk  and  traps  in  No.  40  ;  bachelors  don*t  mind 
being  moved  about,  Mrs  Cheatem  says!** 

But  to  keep  on  with  a  poor  bachelors  trials  would 
require  a  folio — so  I  single  oat  Singlesidea  from 
that  wretched  fraternity,  and  proceed  with  my  tale. 

Just  as  St.-Paurs  pealed  forth  3,  p.  m.,  Simon 
Singleaides,  Esq.,  being  on  his  way  to  his  board- 
ing-honse,  met  his  old  friend,  Hurry  Nelson,  also 
tu  route  to  dinner. 

**  Ah,  my  d«'ar  fellow,  I  am  glad  to  have  met 
yon,**  said  Nelson,  shaking  hand.^  cordially ; 
"  come,  turn  about  and  go  homo  and  dine  with 
me.  Emily  will  bo  m!ich  pleased  to  see  yo.i,  and 
I  promise  you  a  good  cigar  as  a  digeKtcr.**  So, 
linking  his  arm  within  that  of  his  friend.  .*^ingle- 
sidcs,  rather  chucklinor  at  the  idea  of  coming  un- 
expected upon  a  family  diiiner,  readily  accepted  the 
invitation.  They  soon  reached  u  neat  two-story 
house  in  Franklin-street.  As  the  door,  yielding 
to  the  night-key,  admitted  them  into  a  small  vesti- 
bule, tho  low  wail  of  an  infant  fol|  on  the  ear. 

*•  Poor  little  Georgy  is  quite  sick  to-day,**  said 
Nelson  apologetically,  as  ho  threw  off  his  clonk  ; 
**  he  is  a  pleasant  little  fellow  when  hn  is  well. 
Where  is  Mrs.  Nelson,  Brid^ot?'*  addreKsing  a 
stout  giri  who  stood  peeping  over  the  buniittent. 
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.  "  Ah,  ibtire,  and  it  *■  in  the  back  pmrior  die  is, 
and  the  blawed  babe  along  wid  her — that  'U  be 
wearing  the  life  ont  of  her,  the  dariiat !  ** 

Aa  Nelaon  threw  open  the  door,  he  might  wish 
to  have  preeented  a  difi^rent  scene  to  the  eyes  of 
his  cynic  friend,  for  a  large  portion  of  the  hearth- 
rug was  occupied  by  a  cradle,  and  the  remainder 
strewn  with  broken  playthings.  A  tea-cnp  and 
pap>spoon  stood  within  the  fender,  while  Mn. 
Nelson  herself,  still  in  her  morning  dress,  was 
trying  to  soothe  the  cries  of  a  pale  little  child, 
peiiiaps  a  year  on  its  pilgrimage.  The  table  was 
already  set  out  lor  dinner,  althoagh  it  was  efident 
th0  coirect  eye  of  the  mistress  had  not  as  nsoal 
soperintended  its  arrangements.  In  short,  it  was 
a  scene  which,  although  it  might  not  be  unpleas- 
ing  to  a  husband  and  father,  had  little  charm  for 
our  bachelor.  Yet  as  the  sin  of  ignorance  must 
be  forgiven,  we  must  not  blame  him  for  storing 
away  this  picture  among  his  hoarded  proofs  of 
woman's  rule  an(f  man's  submission. 

'*  1  have  bought  a  guest,  my  dear,"  said  Nel- 
son, presenting  bis  friend,  whom  Emily  recored 
with  great  sweetness,  although  she  was  plainly  a 
little  embarrassed  by  this  unlooked-for  visit 

**  I  must  apologise,  my  dear,"  said  she,  tuning 
te  her  husband, "  for  oonTsrting  our  dining-room 
into  a  nursery :  but  for  some  reason  the  chamber 
smoked  badly,  and  fearing  the  babe  might  take 
cold,  I  had  no  other  alternative." 

**  You  did  right,  Emily,"  was  the  reply ;  «  I  am 
sure  our  friend  will  excuse  it." 

**  O,  certainly,  certainly ;  one  must  expect  these 
little  annoyances  in  married  lifq,"  replied  Single- 
sides,  with  a  meaning  smile,  which  brought  the 
color  to  the  cheek  of  Emily,  and  galled  the  pride 
of  her  husband. 

The  entrance  of  Bridget  with  ^e  dinner  was  a 
relief— but  unfortunately  the  steak  was  over-done, 
and  the  vegetables  under-done.  Ordinarily,  Nel- 
son would  not  have  cared,  knowing,  as  he  did, 
that  the  illnesi  of  the  child  had  prevented  Emily 
'  from  overseeing  her  young  and  inexperienced 
cook ;  but  now,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  felt  annoyed, 
and  what  was  worse,  he  could  not  help  showing  it 
ESmily,  too,  was  mortified ;  bat,  with  her  usual 
cheerfulness,  she  strove  to  laugh  it  oE  Then  the 
babe  would  8(t  up  a  cry  which  no  effbit  of  the 
little  hired  girl  could  appease,  so  that,  finally,  the 
young  mother  was  obliged  to  leave  the  table,  in 
order  to  soothe  its  wailings.  Now,  poor  as  the 
dhiner  was,  (and  Singlesides  was  something  of  an 
epicure,)  all  these  little  unlucky  incidents  served 
as  a  feast  to  our  ill-natured  bachelor ;  the  more  so, 
as  his  friend  had  often,  in  proof  of  the  advantages 
of  the  married  state,  boasted  of  the  neatne«  and 
order  which  reigned  in  his  own  domicil*  and  of 
the  excellent  housewifery  of  Emily. 

O,  never  boast,  ye  married  naen ;  M^oy  your 


happiness  silently ;  let  yoor  joy  irradiate  the  i 
chambers  of  your  hearts,  nor  suflerthe  m 
tongue  to  proclaim  it  aloud !  For,  just 
as  there  may  be  clouds  in  the  heavens,  or  spots  os 
the  sun's  ^tk,  just  se  certain  your  domestic  hearea 
will  not  be  at  all  times  cloudless.  The  most 
happy  home  that  ever  circled  within  its  saend 
foki  the  dearest  and  the  fairest,  was  never  yet 
proof  against  the  infirmities  of  haman  uafton. 
Even  Paradise  was  not  exempt !  Beware,  thea. 
how  ye  boast,  lest  the  scomer  come  at  the  evil 
hour,  and  thereby  fortify  himaelf  in  his  folly ! 

To  complete  the  picture  in  the  eyes  ef  SingU- 
sides,  the  sufierings  of  the  child  weie  made  aa 
excuse  for  withholding  the  promised  cigar.  Il 
was  done  with  aflbeted  playfulness  by  Nelson*  yet 
from  his  inmost  soul  he  regretted  the  ineppoitoDa 
invitation  he  had  given  the  bachelor.  As  tho 
friends  rose  to  retire.  Nelson,  tuning  to  his  wife, 
said :  **  I  hope  you  wdl  be  aUe  to  go  to  the  epmn 
this  evening.  The  Segmns  sing,  and  yoo  know 
we  have  been  long  watting  to  hear  them." 

**  I  am  very  sorry,  Harry,"  replied  Emily,  **Uit 
I  cannot  leave  poor  little  Georgy.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, you  will  go — pny  do  not  stay  at  home  an 
my  account ! " 

**  I  certainly  shall  net  go  withoot  yon,"  wna 
the  reply ;  **  so  if  yon  say  it  is  imposrible,  why,  I 
must  give  it  up,  that 's  all !" 

Again  that  meaning  smile,  panang  over  thn 
eonntenance  of  Singlesides,  mads  Nelson  wiaoa. 
No  sooner  was  the  street-door  closed  behind  them* 
than,  anxious  for  debate,  the  former  began : 

"  And  so  you  are  to  be  deprived  of  your  antki- 
pated  pleasnre  of  the  open,  it  seems?" 

"  Certainly— for  it  would  be  no  pleaonie  te  me 
unless  EkniJy  shared  it  with  me,"  answered  Nel- 
son; **  she  has  been  as  eagc^  as  myself  to  hear  the 
Seguins,  and  now  that  she  is  preweoted  by  cansea 
ao  nearly  interesting  us  both,  it  would  be  eniel  m 
me  to  forsake  her  even  to  hear  an  angel  sing ! " 

"  O,  doubtless  you  would  prefer  making  pap,  or 
singing  <  Goosey,  gooeey,  gander,'  or,  perhaps, 
dandling  the  baby  while  your  *wifo  curled  her 
hair— O,  you  married  men  have  great  times ! " 

"  Indeed  we  do— there  I  agree  with  yon,"  re- 
plied Nelson  ;  **  we  do  have  great  times— happy 
timee!  Let  me  tell  yon,  we  have  enjoyments 
and  delights  of  which  yon  bachelors  little  dream  !" 

"  Ah,  I  see  it  all— I  see  it  all!"  said  Single- 
sides,  laughing;  <*but  exouse  me, — ^I  fear  the 
weight  of  such  delights  as  you  speak  of  wovld 


*<  Get  a  wife,  my  dear  fellow,"  rfjoined  Nekoa, 
"  and  then  you  will  own  that  even  the  greatest 
evils  ef  the  marriedstate  are  light  when  compared 
with  the  solitary  life  of  a  bacheler." 

**  Don't  think  your  arguments  can  impose  vpoo 
pa— I  know  too  mneh,"  replied    Singlesidai; 
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"  we  bachelon  are  not  tied  to  woman's  whii 
we  are  as  unfettered  as  the  winds:  if  we  wish 
society,  we  are  free  to  seek  it  when  and  where 
we  list  ;  or  if  we  prefer  solitude,  there  is  no  music 
of  crying  children  to  disturb  our  repose,  or  domes- 
tic grievances  to  put  us  out  of  temper  ! " 

**  Yonr  picture  is  well  sketched,  1  admit,*'  an- 
swered Nelson ;  **  but  remember,  1  have  had  a 
peep  behind  the  eceuM,  for  I  had  passed  my 
thbiieth  btrth*day  ere  1  married,  and  know  its 
deception — know  the  colors  not  fast !  With  the 
first  blight  of  sickness — the  first  breath  of  misfor- 
tmie— behold,  your  picture  is  a  blank  ! " 

"  One  thing  I  will  grant  you,"  said  Singlesides, 
**  if  yoo  roairied  men  did  not  make  such  oracles  of 
yonr  wives,  and  such  fools  of  yourselves,  the  mar- 
ried state  I  allow  might  have  its  advantages.  But 
amongst  all  ray  circle  of  married  friends  there  is 
not  one  but  is  ruled  by  h»  wife  ;  it  is  so— don't 
attempt  to  refute  me^t  is  so ;  I  know  it ;  though 
gBoerally  the  poor  felk>WB  are  too  blind  themselves 
to  see  it !  Were  I  to  marry  to-morrow.  Nelson, 
I  would  teach  my  wife  a. different  levon — I  would 
soon  show  her  that  it  is  man's  vocation  to  rule,  and 
woman's  to  obey  1 " 

*<  Wellt  well,  it  is  in  vain  to  dispute  jron,  I  see," 
replied  Nelson ;  "  remain  a  bachelor,  then,  in 
heaven's  name,  or  take  a  wife  to  prove  yonr  argu- 
ment!" 

And  so  the  friends  parted  ;  Singlesides  mutter- 
ing as  he  walked :  "  Yes  ;  I  think  I  gave  him  a 
dose,  for  I  know  of  no  one  more  led  by  a  wife  than 
he  is — pretty  doingS}  really,  for  a  husband  to  sub- 
mit to — making  a  nursery  of  the  whole  house- 
spoiling  one's  dinner,  and  then,  forsooth,  depriving 
him  of  a  long-anticipated  enjoyment,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  showing  her  power !  I  '11  warrant  if 
h€  had  declined  going  to  the  opera,  for  reasons  of 
his  own,  no  matter  how  urgent,  the  would  have 
ireaslBd  upon  it,  and  left  the  baby  to  the  mercies  of 
a  hireling,  rather  than  seem  to  yield  an  inch  ! " 

Nurmng  this  Caliban  all  the  afternoon,  Single- 
«des  went  home  at  evening  with  the  air  of  an  in- 
jured man — supped  on  wafer-crackers  and  dried 
beef,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  washed  down 
with  milk  and  water  q»rinkled  with  tea-Jeaves, 
and  then  ascended  to  the  attic.  We  will  not 
again  intrude  upon  him  in  his  sanctum,  hut  only 
say,  that  after  due  attention  to  the  looking-glass, 
(for  strange  as  it  may  seem,  bachelois  do  some- 
times follow  a  lady's  example,)  our  hero  again  sal- 
lied forth  to  kiU  time  at  the  firesides  of  his  ac- 
quamtances;  for  what  comfort  was  there  for  a  for- 
lorn bachelor  at  Mrs.  Cheatem's  foshionaUe  board- 
mg-hooee? 

Rather  unexpectedly,  he  found  himself  opposite 
the  residence  of  a  distant  relative,  whom  he  con- 
sidered it  a  point  of  duty  to  vknt  about  twice  a 
year ;  and  reooDecting  it  was  now  above  aixmonths 
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since  his  last  call)  he  ascended  the  steps  and  rang 
the  belL 

With  the  opening  of  the  door  there  was  music 
indeed  for  a  bachelor's  ear !  Such  merry  shouts  of 
childish  voices — such  laughing — such  clapping  of 
hands !     Singlesides  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

**  Ah,  just  the  same  as  ever,"  said  he,  mentally ; 
**  one  cannot  speak  or  think  in  this  house,  for  the 
noise ! " 

While  throwing  off  his  cloak,  the  parlor  door 
burst  open  with  a  shout,  and  out  rushed  a  m^rry 
band  of  little  ones,  while  through  the  aperture  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  round,  good-humored  face 
of  liis  cousin,  and  his  no-less  jolly  spouse,  engaged 
in  a  game  of  draughts,  while  two  yomiger  children 
were  disputing  the  hearth-rug  with  a  favorite  cat 
and  her  three  kittens. 

**  Ah,  Cousin  Singlesides,  how  are  you — walk  in 
— walk  in — happy  to  see  you,"  was  Ihe  hearty 
salute  of  Mr.  Grimshaw. 

"  Dear  me,  Cousin  Simon,  what  a  stranger  you 
are— I  am  sure  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you  again ! " 
and  the  good  lady  presented  her  pretty,  round 
cheek  to  the  salute  of  the  bachelor,  who,  the  next 
moment,  found  himself  installed  in  a  comfortable 
rocking-chair,  with  the  two  little  ones  clambering 
up  his  knees,  and  the  kittens  scratching  his  well- 
polished  boots ! 

<*  Dear  me,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Grimshaw,  looking 
around,  **  where  can  Letitia  and  Fanny  be,  all  this 
time !  Run,  Bobby,  dear,  there 's  a  man,  and  tell 
Letitia  Cousin  Simon  Singlesides  is  here  ! " 

<*  Well,  Simon,"  cried,  Grimshaw,  slapping  him 
on  the  knee,  **  how  is  Mrs.  Singlesides  7  ha,  ha, 
ha!" 

This  was  the  standing  joke  with  that  gentleman, 
whenever  they  chanced  to  meet 

**La,  Mr.  Grimshaw,  how  can  yon  be  so 
funny ! "  said  his  lady,  **  but  I  do  wish  Cousin 
Sinu>n  was  married— dear  me,  coosin,  aint  you 
never  going  to  commit  matrimony,  as  somebody 
said  in  a  book  7  " 

**  Could  I  hope  to  be  as  fortunate  as  Mr.  Grim- 
shawj  in  the  choice  of  a  wife,  I  might  be  tempt- 
ed ! "  replied  our  bachelor,  with  his  most  winning 
smile. 

**  You.  may  say  that,  Simon — not  a  better  wo- 
man than  your  Coosin  Susan  is  to  be  found  in  all 
the  dominions  of  James  K.  Polk — you  know  you 
are,  Susan,"  cried  her  husband,  giving  her  a  hearty 

kiss ;  "  and  if  Simon O  !  here  are  the  girls — 

come  here  Letty  ;  this  is  yonr  Coosm  Singlesides ; 
and  Simon,  this  is  our  Letilia ;  and  this  is  Fanny 
Lee ;  you  remember  David  Lee  who  went  off  to 
the  West — well,  this  is  hm  giri,  and  a  pretty,  nice 
giri  you  are,  too,  ar*  n't  you.  Fan  7  " 

Now  I  wonder  if  any  respectable  middle-aged 
bachelor,  who  flatters  himself  he  is  still  young  and 
jaunty,  ever  felt  that  weight  of  lead  striking  cold 
19 
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upon  his  heart  as  did  Simon  Singlesides,  Eaq.^ 
when,  raining  his  eyes  expecting  to  see  two  gawky 
Mchool-jjirls,  they  rested  upon  two  snch  pretty, 
graceful  maidens  I 

O  Time,  Time,  what  a  boasting  old  fellow  thon 
art !  Without  one  feeling  of  pity,  you  triumph- 
antly advance  with  the  fair  Letitia,  and  while 
you  present  her  to'  his  astonbhed  gaze,  you  thus 
ruthlessly  whisper:  "Here  you  see  what  I've 
been  about — yon  were  a  roan  when  this  fair  girl 
was  in  her  cradle, — now  look  at  her !  From  you 
I  have  stolen  the  rose — but  mark  the  bright  bloom 
on  the  cheek  of  the  maiden ;  I  have  sprinkled 
your  head  with  silver — ^her  golden  locks  I  have 
burnished  with  beauty ;  the  light  of  your  eye  I 
have  dimmed— behold,  like  twin  stars,  hers  sparkle 
and  attract ;  your  step  has  lost  its  elasticity,  your 
frame  the  grace  of  youth,  while  this  lovely  maid 
trips  from  the  threshold  of  childhood  in  all  the 
beauty  and  grace  of  womanhood  !** 

*•  Makes  you  feel  old,  eh,  to  see  onr  Letty  grown 
up  a  woman ! "  cried  Grimshaw.  "  Why,  I  *11 
bet  yon  a  dinner,  now,  she  and  Fan  are  both 
married  before  yon.  Why,  man,  if  you  don't 
hurry,  their  children  may  dance  at  your  wedding ! " 

"  Dear  me,  Mr.  Grimshaw,  do  n't — how  can 
you  7  "  said  the  good  lady,  in  apology. ' 

Singlesides  did  well  to  conceal  his  mortification ; 
and,  not  to  be  too  severe  upon  him,  I  must  do  him 
the  justice  of  saying,  that  when  he  chose  to  un- 
bend his  dignity  to  please  a  woman,  he  could  be 
very  agreeable,  witty,  lively,  and — for  a  middle- 
aged  bachelor— quite  fascinating.  To  cover  his 
Texation,  therefore,  he  now  introduced  some  lively 
topic,  and  the  conversation  soon  became  general, 
happily  taking  a  form  less  galling  to  his  self-conceit 

Now  Fanny  Lee  was  really  an  adorable  little 
gipsy,  as  sprightly  as  the  deer  of  her  own  native 
wn<fe,  with  arch  brown  eyes,  a  small  dimpled 
month  displaying  the  whitest  of  teeth,  and  a  laugh 
as  musical  as  the  song  of  the  skylark,  penetrating 
even  through  the  upper  crust  of  our  bachelor's 
heart,  which  he  had  been  so  many  years, — I  won't 
say  how  many, — striving  to  render  impervious  to 
the  channs  of  the  fair. 

Now  a  pattering  of  little  feet  was  heard  in  the 
hall,  and  the  sound  of  childish  voices.  Tlien 
merry  little  children  come  bounding  in,  and  chal- 
lenge the  party  to  a  game  of  blind-man's  buff. 
Up  and  down  the  parlors  trip  the  light-footed  fays 
— then  up  springs  the  happy  father  and  mother — 
up  spring  the  gay  Letitia  and  the  mirthful  Fanny 
— and  up  springs  our  staid  old  bachelor!  Out 
and  in  the  comers — behind  sofas — crouching  under 
tables — skipping  into  chairs— dancing  boldly  with- 
in reach  of  the  blind,  and  then  adroitly  skimming 
behind  them.  Hark !  how  the  children  shout — 
they  clap  their  little  hands  mt  the  awkward- 
Consin  Simon,  who  continaally  blunders 


within  reach  of  Fanny,  once  eyen  heedleady  run- 
ning plump  into  her  extended  arms,  !<»'  which 
receiving  a  smart  slap  on  the  cheek.  Tho  miitli 
of  the  little  ones  knows  no  bounds:  and  then, 
when  sliding  round  on  tip-toe,  hither  and  thither, 
working  his  arms  like  the  sails  of  a  windmill,  i 
knocking  his  head  against  the  mantel-piece, 
his  nose  against  the  wall,  or  his  toes  against  the 
tables,  blindfolded  cousin  Simon  follows  the  li^fat- 
skipping  Fanny,  mischievously  contriving  to  elude 
his  grasp,  their  joy  redoubles. 

But  Mr.  Grimshaw  must  have  a  song,  and  a 
song  the  charming  Fanny  sings  him ;  and  then 
Letitia  plays  a  dance  for  the  little  ones,  and  Mr. 
Grimshaw  waltzes  with  madam,  and  cousin  Simon 
with  the  bewitching  Fanny !  Would  yon  believe 
it  ?  It  is  midnight  already !  "  Good  nighfe^-good 
night.  Cousin  Simon ! "  echoes  from  Up  to  lip : 
and  "  Hallo,  Simon ! "  shouts  Grimshaw  from  tho 
open  door,  as  the  bachelor  turns  the  square  ; 
**  hallo !  my  complimeuts  to  Mrs.  Singleeides ! — 
ha!  ha!  ha!" 

This  was  a  late  hour  for  our  hero.  He  softly 
turned  his  night-key,  and,  taking  one  of  the  little 
thimble  lamps  from  the  table,  with  which  *  dmxk- 
ness  was  made  visible '  in  the  sleeping  apartments 
of  Mrs.  Cheatem's  single  gentlemen,  he  alently 
ascended  to  his  own  comfortless  attic.  Shutting 
the  door,  and  first  carefully  setting  the  lamp  on  the 
table,  he  threw  himself  upon  a  chair,  and  his  boots 
across  the  room 

"  Yes ! "  he  cried,  striking  his  forehead,  and 
thus  giving  utterance  to  the  thoughts  which  had 
been  dancing  through  his  brain  ever  since  the  fair 
form  of  Fanny  Lee  appeared  before  him  ;  '*  yes, 
I  will  get  married!  1  am  determined  to  show 
married  men  the  absurdity  of  their  management — 
and, — and — hem  T* — here  he  looked  cautioosiy 
around,  as  if  fearing  the  walls,  or  the  old  cast-off 
garments  hanging  against  them ;  or  the  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Kean  in  the  character  of  Beatrice  might 
hear  and  langh  at  his  confession :  **  This  living 
alone  is,  after  all,  but  poor  comfort ;  yes,  yes,  I'll 
desert  the  fraternity,  and  get  married  ;  and,  with 
the  charming  Fanny  for  my  wife,  why  I  think 
even  I  should  be  reconciled  to  the  uneasy  path 
of  matrimony ! " 

Just  hear  him — Simon  Singlesides,  old  enough 
for  her  father — he  is  willing  to  wed  the  pretty 
Fanny  Lee !  I  should  think  so,  the  vain  fellow ! 
Then  vanity  whispers  to  him — **  You  are  still  a 
very  handsome  man,  Mr.  Singlesides — just  in  the 
prime  of  manhood — really,  the  fair  Fanny  need 
not  despise  so  eligible  an  ofi^r ! "  And,  holding 
the  lamp  to  the  mirror,  the  self-satisfied  gentle- 
man takes  a  close  and  minnte  survey  of  his  fea- 
tures :  but  alas  1  discovering  two  additional  ugly 
crow-feet  paddling  around  the  comers  of  his  eyes, 
he  quckly  blows  out  the  light,  and  springs  into  bed. 
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Once,  twice,  thrice  within  the  next  fortnigrht, 
saw  Couain  Simon  at  home  with  the  Grimsbaws, 
'where  each  time  the  bewitchingr  Fanny  Lee 
played  so  cunningly  with  the  heartstrings  of  *the 
bachelor,  that,  tough  as  they  were,  they  became 
as  soft  as  those  of  any  love-sick  youth !  But  one 
OTening — one  fatal  evening,  as  Singlesides  was 
bending  entranced  over  the  little  head  of  Fanny, 
mhailing  her  balmy  breath  as  she  warbled  his  fa- 
vorite song,  and  doubtless  in  imagination  already 
caJling  the  dear  girl  his  own,  there  came  an  im- 
patient ring  at  the  door,  at  which  the  notes  of  the 
singer  tremble  and  flutter  as  those  of  a  wounded 
bird — a  hasty  step  is  then  heard  in  the  hall,  and 
the  rosy  lips  of  Fanny  part  with  a  scream  of  de- 
light:— ^The  door  opens,  and  rushing  past  the  be- 
wildered bachelor,  like  a  streak  of  sun-light,  that 
same  little  head,  that  wicked  little  head  is  nestling 
within  the  embrace  of  a  tall  handsome  youth — 
some  young  savage  from  the  West — ^her  lover ! 
Alas,  poor  Singlesides ! 

**IIa!  ha!  ha!  my  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Singlesides  I "  shouts  Grimshaw,  as  the  poor  fel- 
low drives  through  the  hall  and  out  of  the  door 
like  a  madman. 

Two  additional  crow -feet  did  I  say !  The  next 
morning  six  more  were  plainly  visible  ! 

Now  there  are  trials  in  life  almost  too  much  for 
human  nature  to  support — at  least  for  the  nature 
of  a  disappointed  bachelor.  This  was  one.  But 
although  driven  to  the  very  verge  of  fate,  our  hero, 
wisely  reflecting  that  he 

"  Who  loaes  his  oW  love  a  new  one  can  get. 

But  a  neck  that  *8  once  broken  can  never  l^e  set !  '* 

concluded  not  to  commit  suicide,  and  as  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  marry,  began  considerately  to 
look  about  him  for  the  future  Mrs.  Singlesides ! 
And  in  the  mean  while,  his  friends,  the  Nelsons, 
had  not  been  idle  in  his  behalf. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Harry  to  his  wife  the  evening 
following  that  ^unlucky  dinner,  '*  I  regret  that  I 
brought  such  a  confirmed  old  bachelor  into  the 
hoose  to-day  as  Singlesides.  He  fattens  upon  the 
domestic  vexations  of  married  people,  and,  I  dare 
say,  found  no  small  degree  of  relish  from  his  visit" 

"  The  better  for  him,  as  the  dinner  was  a  poor 
one !  **  said  Emily  laughing ;  "  I  only  hope,  Harry, 
we  may  see  him  married  one  of  these  days.'* 

<*As  soon  remove  the  mountains  from  their 
base ! "  replied  her  husband.  *'  However,  I  sin- 
cerely wish  Singlesides  was  married,  nor  do  I  de- 
rire  him  any  greater  punishment  than  a  good  wife  ; 
for  with  all  his  eccentricities,  grown  out  of  bache- 
lor-hood, he  is  a  flue  fellow — too  good  to  plod  on 
throngfa  life  a  poor,  miserable,  forlorn  old  bachelor." 

**  What  an  excellent  wife  Cousin  Anna  Church 
I  make  him,  Harry— only,  perliaps,  she  is  too 
old,"  said  Emily. 


"  Why,  how  old  is  she  ?  not  over  thirty-five 
certainly  I  "   exclaimed  Nelson. 

**  Thirty-five  \  why,  what  are  yon  thinking  of, 
Harry — she  is  not  yet  thirty,  and,  indeed,  to  my 
eye  she  does  not  look  more  than  twenty,"  said 
Emily;  "she  has  a  fine  figure,  beautiful  eyes, 
good  hair  and  teeth,  and  you  will  allow,  I  am  sure 
that  she  is  more  than  ordinarily  agreeable  and 
iutelligent.*' 

"  Blxactly  so,  Emily — she  is  a  fine  woman — ^yes, 
I  should  like  to  see  Anna  Church  the  wife  of 
Singlesides.     Is  she  not  coming  here  soon  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  I  expect  her  next  week  to  pass  a  month 
with  me,"  she  replied. 

"  Very  well,  then,  I  will  bring  them  acquainted ; 
and,  although  I  have  a  most  perfect  contempt  for 
match-making  and  match-makers  in  general,  I 
hold  this  case  not  only  allowable — " 

"  But  praise-worthy,  Harry,"  interrupted  Emily, 
"  why,  it  will  be  like  imparting  truth  to  the  hea- 
then or  giving  light  to  the  blind ! " 

In  this  charitable  spirit,  therefore,  the  husband 
and  wife  sot  about  plotting  the  reformation  of  the 
stubborn  bachelor,  little  dreamiug  the  work  was 
already  half  done  to  their  hands — for,  when  once 
a  bachelor  takes  it  into  his  head  to  man*}',  he  is 
not  very  apt  to  stop  for  trifles — not  that  I  would 
by  any  means  insinuate  that  the  ^  young  Lochin- 
var's  coming  out  of  the  West*  was  a  trifle  to  our 
hero  Singlesides — not  at  all,  poor  fellow  ! 

Anna  Church  was  an  extremely  interesting  girl. 
True,  she  had  neariy  reached  her  thirtieth  year, 
yet  no  one  ever  thought  of  applying  the  term  "  old 
maid  "  to  her.  There  are  some  persons  who  seem 
never  to  grow  old  or  to  lose  their  powers  of  pleas- 
ing. Blessed  with  content  and  cheerfulness,  their 
presence  is  ever  welcome,  whether  their  years  may 
bo  sixteen  or  sixty.  Of  this  number  was  Miss 
Church.  I  cannot  vouch  that  she  had  remained 
single  from  choice — as  it  is  common  to  say  of  un- 
married ladies  of  a  certain  age,  as  if  in  justification : 
"  Oh,  she  might  have  been  married  had  sho 
chosen," — "  She  has  had  offers," — "  It  is  her  own 
fault  I  "  Now,  I  do  not  think  Anna  Church  ever 
had  an  offer-^but  the  fact  did  not  in  the  least  de- 
tract from  her  happiness;  as  for  her  heart,  it  was 
as  free  as  her  hand. 

But  to  return.  No  sooner  did  Cousin  Anna  ar- 
rive than  the  game  began.  Nelson  and  Emily 
played  with  caution  yet  with  spirit,  and  in  the  end 
found  their  wishes  realized.  Now  if  Simon  Single- 
sides  had  got  down  on  his  knees  to  them  every 
hour  in  the  day,  he  could  not  have  shown  himself 
sufficiently  grateful  for  what  they  had  done.  Only 
think  from  what  a  fate  they  had  saved  him ! 

He  absolutely  grew  young  again ;  boldly  con- 
fronted the  sneers  of  Mrs.  Cheatem  upon  the  oc- 
casion— the  smiles  and  winks  of  her  thirty  board- 
ers, and,  more  than  all,  the  taunts  and  jeers  of  the 
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tribe  he  was  about  to  forsake.  But  to  the  last 
moment  or  his  bachelor  IHe,  in  one  point  he  fo- 
maiucd  uuchauged — ^viz.,  in  his  infallibility  of 
governing  a  wife.  True,  then  to  his  darling  theory 
— with  a  code  of  matrimonial  resolutions,  as  strict 
as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  our  hero 
took  unto  himself  the  excellent  Anna  as  a  wife. 

And  now  let  us  trace  the  resemblance  between 
bachelors*  wives  and 

MARRIED     men's     WITEs! 

No  wonder,  as  with  his  bride,  he  took  possession 
of  a  handsome  house  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city, 
Siuglesides  fancied  his  home  an  Elysium  !  Ah, 
there  was  a  wonderful  diSbrence  between  the 
beautiful,  airy  chamber  he  now  occupied,  aud  the 
dark,  lonely  attic  at  Mrs.  Cheatem*s.  It  must 
have  been  the  contrast  which  quite  put  out  of  his 
head  what  he  once  so  confidoutly  asserted,  that 
the  **  fooling  and  my  dear-ing  of  the  honey-moon 
causes  the  sir-ing  and  madam-ing  of  the  twelfth 
moon,"  else  he  ran  great  risk  ! 

It  takes  a  great  while  to  subdue  the  obstinacy 
of  a  woman,  and  therefore  we  will  pass  silently 
over  the  first  three  years  of  our  hero*s  marriage, 
and  mark  at  the  end  of  that  period  into  what  a 
state  of  perfection  he  has  brought  his  domestic 
household ;  and  as  his  first  appearance  before  you,  if 
I  mistake  not,  as  a  bachelor,  was  en  deshabille,  to 
avoid  partiality,  I  must  again  bring  him  before  you, 
as  a  married  man,  under  the  same  disadvantages. 

It  is  a  cold,  dark,  snowy  morning  in  February, 
and  Siuglesides  has  an  engagement  of  great  im- 
portance at  half-past  nine.  The  new  servant 
ha]^ns  unfortunately  to  know  nothing  about 
coal-fires,  and  after  several  vain  attempts  to  kindle 
one,  gives  over  in  a  passion  ;  and  therefore  the 
master  of  the  house  himself  has  for  the  last  half 
hour  been  deep  in  charcoal  and  Lehigh — but  now 
it  bums,  and  bums  brjskly.  In  the  meanwhile, 
Anna  has  hurriedly  slipped  on  her  moming-dress, 
mnd  gone  down  stairs  to  hasten  the  preparations 
for  breakfast,  for  punctuality  is  as  much  her 
passiou  as  her  husband's. 

There  is  an  additional  piece  of  furniture  in  the 
sleeping-chamber.  It  is  a  cradle,  nor  is  it  unoc- 
cupied; there  is  a  cunning  little  head  nestling 
down  amid  the  lace  frills  of  the  pillow,  and  a  pair 
of  great  blue  eyes  staring  inquiringly  at  the  shav- 
ing operations  of  their  papa,  who,  now  that  the  fire 
blazes  so  brightly,  is  hastily  finishing  his  toilet 

**  Already  half-past  eight !  "  he  exclaims,  glanc- 
ing impatiently  at  his  watch,  ere  he  proceeds  to 
lather  his  face.  "  Well,  it  is  really  too  bad.  I 
thoQght  after  what  I  said  last  evening  I  should 
have  no  further  cause  of  complaint !  **  Here  he  is 
interrapted  by  loud  cries  from  the  cradle :  "  a-ib'- 
,  kiehy,**  he  exclaims,  turning  suddenly  round 

1  nodding  to  the  baby,  razor  in  hand  :  "  a  kichy, 


kichy,  kicky,  pec-ep — /  tee-e—diddle — diddle  I  " 
at  which  very  comprehensible  speech,  the  child 
seems  perfectly  satisfied,  and  immediately  make* 
several  strenuous  efiTorts  to  breakfast  on  its  little 
fat  toes,  while  papa  proceeds  to  lather  his  face. 

"  Where  can  Anna  be  all  this  time,  I  wonder  ? 
strange— only  wants  twenty  minutes  to  nine  ;  aud 
here  I  am,  neither  ready  for  breakfaist  nor  m 
breakfast  ready  for  me,  it  appears ;  this  will  never 
do — never,  never ! "  By  this  lime,  the  poor  baby- 
has  found  its  toes  ineffectual  nourishment,  and 
again  utters  a  wailing  cry :  "  There — there — 
— there — a-kichy,  kichey — /  tee — there  !  "  bat 
the  screams  redouble,  and  the  perplexed  fatber 
pulls  the  bell -rope  violently,  which  at  length  has 
the  effect  of  bringing  the  head  of  Judy  within  the 
door,  "  Judy,  tell  Mrs.  Siuglesides — there,  there, 
there — that  the  baby  is — kichey  baby—  kichey 
baby — there — crying  badly !  "  he  says,  spaamodi- 
cally,  dancing  to  and  fro  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  with 
the  child  still  screaming  hugged  close  to  his  breast. 
The  clock  strikes  nine. 

"  Heavens !  I  shall  be  too  late  I  **  again  rings 
the  bell,  "  Judy,  tell  your  mistresj  to  make  haste 
— tell  her  it  is  very  late — ^tell  her — but  stop,  Judy, 
you  may  as  well  take  the  baby  down  stairs — 
there,  be  careful  now."  And  Judy,  seizing  the 
ch\\6,  falls  from  the  top  stair  to  the  bottom  / 

A  screaming — a  shrieking — a  faintmg — a  rush- 
ing back  and  forth — a  wringing  of  hands — aud 
frenzied  exclamations : 

*'  O,  my  poor  baby !  he  is  killed  !  he  is  killed  !  ** 

**  Ah,  divil  a  bit  is  he  kilt,  any  how,"  screams 
Judy,  **  but  faith,  and  it's  myself  it  is,  is  kilt  en- 
tirely '.  "  While  the  unfortunate  S'mglesides,  still  ] 
in  his  shirt-sleeves,  one  half  of  his  woefab  face  \ 
lathered  and  unshom,  rans  for  water — for  vinegar  i 
— for  cologne — for  camphor — and  finally,  as  the  \ 
storm  subsides,  sits  down  at  half-past  nine  to  a  cold  | 
breakfast — Anna  with  red  eyes— Judy  limping —  ) 
and  the  head  of  the  baby  swathed  in  brown  paper.     ^ 

"  Anna,  my  dear,"  said  he,  after  nncomplain-  J 
ingly  swallowing  his  second  cup  of  cold  coflTee,  "  I  \ 
really  wish  you  would  try  to  have  our  meals  more  ^^ 
regular.  If  you  had  only  been  prompt  this  morning 
all  these  accidents  might  have  been  avoided,  and  ( 
I  should  have  met  my  engagement — but  now  it  is  ) 
entirely  too  late,  and  I  fear  it  may  prove  a  serious  , 
disadvantage  to  my  business."  ) 

"  I  regret  it  certainly,  my  dear  husband,"  re- 
plied Anna,  "  but  the  fact  is,  when  I  went  down 
siairs  this  morning,  I  found  Naucy,  taking  um- 
brage at  what  you  said  last  night  about  the  duties  v 
of  servants,  had  left  the  house,  so  of  course  I  was 
obliged  to  prepare  the  breakfast  myself,  which  I  f 
was  doing  as  quickly  as  possible  on  your  .account,  J 
for  I  knew  it  was  late,  when  this  unfortunate  af- 
fair happened — poor  little  fellow,  I  am  sure  i 
mercy  he  was  not  killed ! " 
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**  Well,  never  mind,  Anna,**  «aid  oar  redoubt- 
able bachelor  that  voas^  1  am  sorry  any  remark 
of  mine  ihoQld  have  subjected  you  to  so  much  in- 
conTenience.  I  will  stop  at  the  intelligence-office 
as  I  go  down  town,  and  send  you  another  girl, 
who  I  hope  may  prove  a  better  servant  than 
Nancy." 

.  «<  If  you  please,  my  dear,**  answered  Anna ; 
**  and  as  I  shall  probably  play  the  part  of  cook  to- 
day, I  will  have  an  early  dinner— -say  two  o'clock 
— will  it  be  convenient  7  " 

«*  Whyr— iM>t  exactly— 4et  me  see— two  o'clock,*' 
mused  her  husband,  "yes,  I  think  I'll  fnanage  to 
be  at  home ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  relish  that 
fine  TsnisoD  as  well  at  two  as  at  five." 

**  Venison !  O  dear,  do  n't  expect  the  venison 
to-day !  "  cried  Anna,  **  I  fear  you  must  put  up 
with  what  country  people  call  a  *picked  up' 
cfinner !" 

•*  Very  well,  Anna,  just  as  you  please— only 
don't  fttigue  yourself  too  much — you  know  this  is 
the  night  of  your  Coumn  Emily's  grand  party, 
and  I  want  you  to  look  your  best" 

*' So  it  is!    I  had  forgotten  it!"    exclaimed 
Anna ;  « I  am  very  sorry,  but  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  for  me  to  go." 
•«  Why ,  Anna— not  go ! " 
''  Oh,  no,  I  cannot— Judy  is  not  to  be  trusted 
with  the  baby." 

<*  Bat  yoa  forget  I  am  going  to  send  you  an- 
other girt."  urged  Singlesidee. 
"  Of  course,  my  dear,  I   could  not  leave  the 
I    tittle  fellow  with  a  stranger! "  said  Anna. 

**  Why,  it  can  make  no  difference,"  persisted  her 
\  husband ;  "  he  will  be  asleep,  and  certainly  Judy  is 
(  capable  of  rocking  the  cradle ! " 
/  *<Tbat  may  be ;  but  indeed  worlds  would  not 
>  tempt  me  to  go  to-night ! "  answered  the  wife. 
\  «WeU,  then,  I  will  teU  Nelson  so;  shaU  I, 
i    Anna?'* 

(       "Yee;  botyouwiUgo?" 
\      **  What,  without  you,  my  dear  wife !    No,  in- 
j    deed,  not  I — good-by— I  i^all  be  home  at  two," 
!    and  aflfoctionately  kissing  his  wife,  Singlesides  hied 
{    him  to  his  bosineBil 

'  O  married  men's  wives,  how  do  yon  so  manage 
,  M  to  gain  such  ascendancy  over  Bachelor's  wives ! 
\  Another  twelvemonth  rolls  around,  and  happi- 
'  oesB  still  hradiates  with  her  smiles  the  dwelling  of 
/    the  reclaimed  bachelor. 

[  The  formidable  code  of  laws  dictated  by  spleen, 
and  drawn  up  by  jealousy,  which  went  with 
Singlesides  to  the  altar,  has  long  since  exploded, 
and  in  their  place  mutual  forbearance,  harmony, 
ud  bve  are  found ! 

One  day,  as  Singlesides  was  about  to  go  home 
to  <£niier,  his  friend  Nelson  entered  the  counting 
room: 
**  I  have  come  to  mvite  myself  to  dine  with  you 


to-day,*'  said  he,  **  Emily  has  ^e  into  the  coun- 
try, and  I  have  no  idea  of  playing  Bolitahre  at 
home." 

"  That*8  right.  Nelson,"  replied  his  friend,  « I 
cannot  promise  you  an  extraordinary  bill  of  fare, 
but  of  one  thing  I  can  assure  you,  and  that  is  a 
welcome." 

**  Thank  you,  thank  you — in  a  household  so  well 
regulated  as  yours  must  be,"  added  Nelson  rather 
drily,  <*I  feel  less  hesitancy  in  visiting  without 
the  ceremony  of  an  invitation.  Where  one*8  wife, 
children,  and  servants  move  by  rules  entirely  in- 
dependent of  circumstances,  domestic  life  must  be 
as  ingenious  and  beautiful  as  the  most  delicate 
mechanism  of  a  watch  ! " 

"  Why,  as  to  that "  replied  Singleddes,  laugh- 
ing good-humouredly,  <*  I  am  not  so  certain  that 
my  domestic  wheels  are  moved  by  any  better  ma- 
chinery than  other  people's.  I  candidly  confess, 
my  ideas  upon  such  subjects  have  undergone  a 
material  alteration,  I  will  add  improvement:  I 
have  the  best  of  wives — Anna  is  domestic  and 
economical — I  profess  myself  to  be  of  an  even 
temper,  and  you  know  Anna  to  be  so,  yet  we  are 
by  no  means  exempt  frt>m  those  petty  annoyances 
which,  I  find,  will  creep  into  the  best-regulated  fa- 
milies. Say  what  we  will,  we  are  more  or  lees 
dependent  upon  the  good  or  evil  natures  of  our 
servants ;  and  no  man,  who  truly  loves  his  wife, 
will  wish  to  see  her  a  slave  either  to  the  kitchen 
or  the  nursery.  If,  then,  we  sometimes  fail  of 
finding  that  perfect  order  and  promptitude  we  wish 
to  establish  in  our  domestic  arrangements,  I  con- 
tend that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  husband  to  submit  to 
these  lesser  evils  of  life  with  patience.  We  have 
our  perplexities  in  business,  over  which  the  wife 
can  have  no  control — she  also  has  her  unavoid- 
able troubles  in  household  matters,  which  we  can 
neither  know  nor  correct — ^why,  then,  add  to  her 
uneasineas  by  impatient  and  peevish  reproaches?  " 

"Still  yon  often  wish  you  were  a  free  man 
again,"  said  Nelson ;  "  come,  be  honest  now— do  n't 
you  often  regret  you  were  ever  tempted  to  submit 
yourself  to  so  much  vexation— do  n't  you  often  sigh 
for  the  quiet  of  your  bachelor-days  ?  " 

"  No,  Nelson,  no ! "  exclaimed  Singleddes  ear- 
neetly,  "  On  the  contrary,  I  look  back  upon  that 
period  of  my  life  as  a  perfect  blank,  and  would 
not  exchange  one  week  of  married  life  for  years  of 
what  is  so  inaptly  termed  '  single-blesseduess ' ! " 

Ho,  all  ye  bachelors  bald  or  grey !  All  ye  . 
bachelors  still  rejoicing  in  your  own  perfumed 
locks — not  wigs — and  whose  teeth  yet  bid  defi- 
ance to  the  dentist's  touch  !  Hear  ye  this  confes- 
sion of  a  brother-bachelor,  once  as  miserable  as 
yourselves !  Go  to  your  solitary  dens  and  medi- 
tate. Do  you  not  there  allow  yourselves  to  be 
poor,  foriom  objects  7 

"Yes." 
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Do  yoa  never  sigh  aud  tremble  before  some 
sweet,  bewitching  muiden,  and  whisper  to  your 
heart  <  Oh,  that  she  were  mine ! '  ? 

"  Yee." 

Do  you  never  wish  for  a  dear  little  pet  to  cling 
around  your  knees — the  darling — aud  lisp  in  che- 
rubic  accents — *  Papa,  papa '  ? 


"Yes— Yes!" 

Aud,  finally,  do  nH  you  think  of  all  creatiou  an 
old  bachelor  is  the  most  pitiable  object  7 

"  Yes— Yes— Yes  I  " 

Then,  why  longer  delay — the  example  of 
Singlesides  aud  its  happy  results  are  before  yoa ! 
Go,  then,  and  do  likewise. 


SUFFERING. 


BT     ELIZABETH     EMMET. 

Ob,  who  would  fly  the  suflcring  that  earthly  natures  know, 
The  sinking  frame,  the  tortured  heart,  the  stifled  cry  of  woe, 
To  seek  a  sphere  where  misery  and  pain  can  never  come. 
The  Uirobbing  of  the  heart  be  still,  tlie'  voice  of  sorrow  dumb. 
Though  All!  of  rest  to  weary  ones  its  stagnant  shores  might  seem, 
*T  is  rest  as  dull  and  passionless  as  sleep  without  a  dream : 
As  tideless  as  an  ever  full,  but  sourceless  mountain  lake, 
0*er  which  the  tempest's  wrath  might  burst,  yet  not  a  ripide  make. 

No  valiant  soul  for  such  a  sphere  could  ever  wish  to  seek, 

Nor  leave  the  battle^ld  below,  a  craven  fblse  and  weak. 

No !  striving  on  all  feariessly  its  only  rest  can  be, 

The  thrilling,  ever  active  life  that  fills  eternity ! 

It  asks  no  lethe  for  the  grief  that  rends  the  quivering  fbrm, 

FV>r  naught  but  heaven's  canopy  to  shield  it  from  the  storm ; 

More  glorious  and  beautiful  the  bow  of  hope  appears 

When  the  radiance  of  holy  faith  shines  through  a  mist  of  tears. 

What  though  the  fibres  of  the  heart,  like  some  foigotten  lute. 
All  loosened,  k>Qg  in  solitude,  lie  motionless  and  mute, 
Untn  to  joyous  loekxly  a  master-hand  awakes 
And  thrills  with  rapture  every  chord  whUe  silently  it  breaks : 
More  bleived  in  its  breaking  is  the  tong-neglected  string. 
Than  in  its  hour  of  idleness,  a  voicek»s,  worn-out  thing ; 
O,  better  far  to  break  beneath  a  touch  of  heavenly  fire, 
Than  foil  a  prey  to  gnawing  rust,  and  echoless  expire. 

Full  oft  the  heart  that  shiggishly  above  its  torpor  broods, 
And  feels  no  stir  of  life  within  ita  trackless  solitudes, 
Gives  back  a  cry  of  victory  from  out  its  very  deeps, 
When  darkest  wing  of  suffering  above  its  toirpor  sweeps ; 
There  is  a  bliss  in  agony  which  they  can  only  know 
Who  bless  the  rush  of  feelings  that  torture  as  they  flow. 
Oil,  better  flir  to  tbeui  the  pang  no  lapse  of  time  can  heal, 
Than  that  dark  and  heaviest  curee,  a  breast  wkieh  eamnat  feel. 

Then,  chiU  of  earthly  parentage,  shun  not  the  sombre  guest, 
But  with  a  strong,  undaunted  heart,  ctose  foM  her  to  thy  breast; 
Forget  not  that  in  bygone  days  she  rested  once  before 
Upon  a  meek  and  sinless  breast,  which  blessed  the  weight  it  bore, 
And  wore  with  cahn  endurance  the  thoruy  wreath  she  wove, 
With  sou]  resigned  and  thankfiil  for  that  coronal  of  k)vc ; 
Then  lake  with  hands  unflinching  the  gill  in  death  laid  down, 
And.  for  His  sake  submissive,  umnurmuring  wear  his  crown. 
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«    »alU^. 


BT  W.  GILMO&B  tIMMt. 


The  captive  cronclied  in  hia  dungeon, 
On  tbe  floor  the  sunbeam  lay; 

He  crept  tbe  length  of  his  fetter, 
But  the  sweet  light  flitted  away; — 


"  Ah !  thus,  hath  the  cruel  Fortune 
Still  mockM  roe,**  the  captire  said ; 

"  She  came  with  her  sunshine  smiling, 
But  ere  I  could  clasp  her,  fled.** 


Tbe  captire  slept  in  his  dungeon. 
And  a  vision  of  visions  spellM 

Hw  sense  of  his  deeping  sorrow, 
Tbe  &lrest  be  ever  beheld  ^- 


A  maid  at  the  door  stood  smiling 
As  shecried,  "Gome  hither  to  me :** 

From  his  wrist  tbe  fetters  crumbled. 
And  his  form  and  his  soul  were  free. 
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But  with  dawn  the  maideu  vaniab'd, 
And  lo !  by  the  captive  stood. 

The  form  of  the  aavage  beadnnan, 
With  the  keen  axe  dropoing  blood; 


"  Ah !  now,  indeed,^  aaid  the  capUve, 
"Hie  sense  of  the  dream  I  aee ; 
The  maid  was  the  angel  of  mercy, 
And  *tis  mercy  that  sets  me  firee.** 


A  SONG, 

BT   CALEB   LTON  OF   LYONBDALE. 


Rbmbhbbrbst  thou 
The  mountain's  brow, 
The  days  that  past, 
Too  sweet  to  last. 
The  wooded  shore 
We  wandered  o'er. 
And  Lakshmafia, 
Who  toiled  the  day 
By  GodaverTs  Biver. 
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THE    LOST    GLOVE. 

(^ee  the  Engraving.) 


BT     MEB.    JANE    O.    CAMPBELL. 


FjtoM  the  first  covering  for  the  hand,  down  to 
the  Henry  VIII.  gWee,  which,  D'laraeli  tells  us, 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Sir  Thomas 
Deony,  and  from  these  ag^n  down  to  the  *  Alex- 
andre '  gloves  in  the  store  of  Stewart,  something 
curious,  no  doubt,  might  be  related  of  them  all. 

There  is  the  delicate  primross,  or  lavender-co- 
lored glove  of  the  exquisite,  which  makes  its  ap- 
pearance with  the  first  butterfly  of  the  season, 
and  is  the  general  accompanhnent  to  the  mous- 
tache, or  to  the  beginninga  of  such  a  beard  as  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverly  looked  upon  as  the  type  of  wis- 
dom. Then  there  is  the  sober-colored  glove  of  the 
staid  middle-aged  gentleman,  ofloa  seen  grasping 
the  gold  he&d  of  a  stout  cane,  something  loss,  per- 
haps, in  its  'dimension  than  the  famoiu  walking- 
stick  of  Mr.  Bnrcbell,  which  affi>rded  such  amuse- 
ment to  the  family  of  good  Dr.  Primrose.  There 
is  the  grave  black  silk-glove  of  the  divine ;  and 
the  dainty  white  kid  of  the  belle,  bordered  with 
the  daintier  down  of  the  cygnet. 

There  is  the  short,  woolen  glove  of  the  chiffon- 
mer^  and  the  long,  embroidered  glove  of  the  bali- 
room.  Dear  Dame  Fashion,  we  crave  thy  par- 
don. We  were  thinking  of  long  ago,  when  the 
smallest  portion  of  the  most-beautiful  ly-rouuded 
arm  was  displayed  in  public ;  we  had  forgotten 
the  demi-nndity  of  thy  nresent  votaries. 

It  may  argue  want  of  taste,  but  we  confess  to  a 
dislike  of  the  blue  glove  worn  by  many  ladies. 
The  color  is  too  decided.  We  have  seen  a  pretty 
girl  walking  in  Broadway,  dressed  in  mo^  becom- 
ing bonnet,  and  tasteful  cloak  of  blue  merino  ;  but 
the  whole  efi^  (to  our  eye  at  least)  was  spoiled 
by  her  wearing  gloves  to  match.  Only  think, 
what  a  sweet  contrast  a  delicate  fawn,  a  pale  buff 
or  a  white  glove,  would  have  formed  with  the 
Mazarine  blue  mantle ! 

There  is  yet  another — the  prettiest -r the  tiniest 
— (thoogfa  not  like  Woodworth's,  contained  in  a 
nut-shell) — the  glove  of  gloves — the  wedding- 
glove! 

How  neatly  it  must  fit  the  hand — not  a  stain — 
not  a  wrinkle — so  fine  and  soft  in  texture  that  the 
mdentations  of  those  pearly  digital  appendages 
vulgarly  called  nails,  can  be  seen  through  the 
smooth  surface.  By-the-by,  this  passion  for  a 
neatly-fitting  glove  used  to  be  a  great  bore  when 
the  ring  was  about  to  be  placed  on  the  finger  of 
the  bride.  If  the  glove  chanced  to  be  too  tight  in 
the  least,  there  stood  the  blushing  bride*s-maid, 
tagging  away  at  the  refractory  article,  and  find- 
ing it  as  hard  to  pull  ofl^,  as  the  boots  of  Peter 
Faber  were  difficult  to  pnll  on.  There  stood  the 
bashful  bride,  trembling  in  sweet,  maidenly  confu- 
sion— there  stood  the  patient  clergyman,  and  the 
impatient  bridegroom — and  there  stood  the  mis. 
chtevoos  youngsters  of  the  party,  exchanging  sly 
glances,  and  swelling  with  half-suppressed  laugh- 


ter. Now-a-days,  the  cunning  gipsy  of  a  bride 
has  no  such  embarrassment.  The  heart-finger  is, 
seemingly,  encased  as  tightly  as  before ;  but  on 
the  appearance  of  the  magic  circle  which  is  hence- 
forth to  bound  the  maiden's  destiny,  down  drops 
the  previously-opened  seam,  and,  "  With  this  ring 
I  thee  wed,"  is  heard  on  the  instant  A  greatim- 
provement  this  in  the  wedding-toilet. 

Now  this  last  glove  brings  us  to  the  lost  glove  of 
Theodore  Aionzo  Grimes.  Theodore  Alonzo  was 
a  walking  advertisement,  placarded  from  head  to 
foot  with  the  latest  fashions.  His  beard  was  of 
the  newest  cut,  his  moustache  the  same— -his 
gloves,  he  prided  himself  ou  their  being  faultless  ! 

A  secret,  dear  reader — Theodore  ^onzo  was  a 
ibrtune-hunter. 


Emily  Stanton  was  one  of  those  roguish,  mis- 
chievous imps,  who  are  continually  flitting  about, 
brimful  of  merriment;  teasing,  at  times  almost 
annoying,  but  with  whom  you  cannot  get  angry, 
for  the  life  of  you.  You  begin  a  lecture  on  the 
proprieties  of  conduct,  advance  quite  gravely,  and, 
as  you  think,  most  convincingly — you  look  up  to 
see  the  effect  produced  by  your  admonitions — 
Emily's  sparkling  black  eye  meets  yours— *there  is 
no  resisting  the  mirthful  contagion,  and  your  grave 
lecture  ends  at  last  in  a  laughing  chorus.  Emily 
had  a  quick  perception  of  the  ridiculous,  which,  if 
it  had  not  been  under  the  control  of  native  gqod 
sense,  and  kindness  of  heart,  might  have  sur- 
rounded her  with  enemies  ;  but  she  never  indulged 
in  a  display  of  wit  that  could  wound  the  feelings  of 
her  friends,  and  was  only  tempted  overmuch  when 
she  met  with  a  Theodore  Alonzo. 

"  There 's  a  very  pretty  giri,"  said  Theodore  to 
a  companion,  as  he  levelled  his  glass  at  a  lady,  who 
had  just  taken  her  seat  at  the  opera ;  *<  I  wonder 
if  she  is  married  7  *'  This  was  always  the  first 
question  asked  by  our  hero  when  a  lady  attracted 
his  attention;  the  second  invariably  was:  "  Is  she 
rich  ?  "  These  two  pomts  settled,  ITieodore  Alonzo 
either  went  in  pursuit  or  turned  away  with  indif- 
ference. On  this  night  he  was  raised  to  the 
seventh  heaven  by  receiving  satisfactory  answers 
to  both  questions,  and  by  an  introduction  to  the 
lady.  Emily  knew  his  character,  and  in  spite  of 
the  ominous  looks  of  the  gentleman  who  accom- 
panied her,  fell  into  a  little,  graceful  flirtation  with 
the  dandy. 

Never  was  man  on  better  terms  with  himself 
than  was  Theodore  Alonzo,  when  he  stopped  in  at 
Florence's,  on  the  way  to  his  lodgings.  If  Fowler 
had  laid  his  fingers  that  night  on  the  organ  of  self- 
esteem,  he  would  assuredly  have  found  it  growing 
beneath  his  touch. 

**  Heavens !  how  fortunate  that  you  knew  the 
lady,  Walton,"  said  the  excited  Theodore,  address- 
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ing  the  young  man  who  had  introduced  him  to 
AUm  Stanton.  "  Sixty  thousand,  I  think  you 
said — pity  it  is  u*t  a  hundred ! — however,  sixty  is 
not  BO  bad.  I  say,  Walton,  here  *s  to  the  pretty 
heiress!'* 

"  But  are  you  not  too  hasty  in  your  conclu- 
sions 7  "  said  Walton,  **  why,  man,  you  have  just 
commenced  storming  the  outworks,  and  already 
you  count  on  a  surrender.*' 

"  There  is  an  old  saying,  which  I  keep  con- 
stantly in  mind,  my  dear  fellow,  it  is  this :  *  Faint 
heart  never  won  fair  lady.*  I  say,  Walton,  if  you 
could  accommodate  me  with  a  small  loan  for  a 
week  or  two,  until  I  ffet  the  money  which  I  told 
you  I  should  receive  from  the  sale  of  my  laud  in 
Texas,  matters  might  go  on  more  smoothly.  Oh, 
while  I  think  of  it — what  is  the  name  of  that  plain- 
lookipg  girl  who  sat  beside  Miss  Stanton  ?  I  paid 
so  little  attention  when  you  introduced  me,  that  I 
did  not  hear  what  you  called  her." 

**  Her  name  is  LiMising,  she  is  cousin  to  Miss 
Stanton." 

"  A  poor  relation,  no  doubt,  you  might  see  that 
in  her  quiet,  timid  manner.  Does  she  live  with 
her  cousin  7  " 

'*  She  stays  with  her  when  she  visits  the  city. 
Miss  Lansing's  father  is  a  feurmer,  I  believe,  liviug 
somewhere  away  back  of  Newburgh." 

*'  He  may  farm  in  the  moon  for  what  I  care.  I 
say,  you'll  not  forget  that  trifle,  Walton ;  I  Ml  pay 
you  with  interest  when  I  get  my  money  from 
Texas." 


Miss  Stanton  was  feeding  her  pet  birds,  and 
letting  in  the  sunlight  upon  her  hyacinths,  for  he 
it  known,  although  Emily  was  sometimes  playful 
as  the  frolicksome  Puck,  her  tastes  were  gentle  as 
the  dainty  ArieVB. 

"  Who  can  it  be  that  sends  these  beautiful 
flowers,  Kitty  7  "  said  she,  bending  over  some  of 
the  k>veliest  treasures  of  Flora ;  **  oh,  if  I  only 
know—if " 

"  If  it  should  chance  to  be  Gordon  Graham," 
said  Miss  Lansing,  with  a  sly  look. 

Emily  blushed,  turned  away  her  head,  and  was 
busier  than  ever  with  her  birds  and  flowers. 
While  thus  engaged,  Mr.  Grimes  and  Mr.  Walton 
sent  up  their  names  by  the  servant  Miss  Stan- 
ton received  them  cordially,  and  after  a  few  of  the 
usual  nothings  which  are  generally  discussed 
during  a  morning-call,  Theodore  Alonzo  directed 
the  attention  of  Walton  to  a  superb  bouquet, 
which  bloomed  in  a  vase  of  ruby-colored  Bohe- 
mian glass,  on  a  small  marble  table. 

**  zou  are  fond  of  flowers,  I  believe.  Miss 
Stanton,  and  have  some  rare  ones,"  said  Walton, 
who  wished  to  speed  the  wooing  of  his  fHend,  on 
account  of  "  that  trifle  ; "  "  they  are  truly  exqui. 
site  ;  do  yon  rear  them  in  a  hot-house  7  " 

"  Oh  no,  some  good  fairy  sent  them  here.  But 
are  they  not  beautiful  7  and  so  fragrant,  too ;  they 
fill  the  room  with  their  odor." 

Emily  caught  her  cousin's  gaze  fixed  upon  her ; 
she  thought  of  Gordon  Graham,  and  again  the 
blood  mounted  to  her  cheek.  The  happy  Theo- 
dore Alonzo  was  sure  that  both  the  blush  and  the 
emotion  which  had  produced  it,  were  caused  by 
himself.  Miss  Stanton  read  his  thought,  and  the 
spirit  of  mischief  stirred  within  her.  She  spoke  to 
Walton  in  monosyllables,  leaving  hun  to  be  enter- 


tained by  Miss  Lausing,  while  she  devoted  herself 
to  her  admirer.  Aniuwd  by  his  vanity,  she  adroit- 
ly turned  the  conversation  on  dress,  and  no  com- 
pliment was  too  broad  for  our  hero. 

"  I  agree  with  you,  Miss  Stanton,  a  gentleman 
should  always  make  a  fashiouable  appearance." 

**  There  is  ouo  thing  in  which  I  particularly 
commoud  your  taste,  Mr.  Grimes." 

"  What  is  Uiat?  pray  tell  me.  I  shall  be  bat 
too  happy  if  in  anything  my  taste  correqwnds 
with  yours. " 

"  Oh,  you  flatterer !  I  have  half  a  miud  not  to 
tell  you.  Must  I? — yes — well,  then  it  is  in  the 
choice  of  your  gloves." 

"  Why  I  must  own  my  weakness  on  that  point 
I  am  indeed  partial  to  a  handsome  glove."  Here 
Theodore  Alonzo  grew  sentimental  and  whispered, 
"  Oh,  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand! "  Vex- 
ation !  at  that  very  moment  a  visitor  was  an- 
nouuced,  and  Gordon  Graham,  cold,  calm,  severe, 
bowed  to  Miss  Stanton,  and  took  a  seal  near  her 
cousin. 

"  Hang  that  fellow ! "  said  Theodore  Alonzo, 
when  he  was  once  more  in  the  street ;  **  another 
half  hour  and  I  should  have  proposed." 

**  And  so,  Miss  Lansing,"  said  Mr.  Graham, 
continuing  a  conversation  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  t^e  departure  of  the  gentlemen,  **  yon 
approve  of  the  romance  which  made  Jane  Eyre 
seek  out  a  blind,  maimed  man,  and  unite  her  late 
wiUihi8  7" 

'*  I  do  ;  Jane  was  a  true-hearted  woman.  She 
had  done  right  in  tearing  herself  away  from  Mr. 
Rochester,  when  he  was  in  the  full  pride  of  his 
manly  vigor,  because  there  would  have  been  gaih 
had  she  remained  ;  but  when  he  was  afllict^ — 
suflering — alone,  then  Jane  did  right  in  devotinsr 
herself  to  him,  and  becoming  his  ministering  anget 

**  Would  she  not  have  made  a  better  dioice  in 
marrying  the  elegant  Riven  7  His  eyes  were  per- 
fect— he  had  not  lost  a  hand — there  was  no  scar 
on  his  brow — he  was  a  man  to  be  proud  of — why 
did  she  not  take  him  7  " 

**  Because  he  was  litUe  more  to  her  than  a 
speaking  automaton — that  is,  if  Jane  Eyre  coald 
regard  any  one  in  such  a  light  In  short,  she  did 
not  love  him,  and  she  did  love  Fairfax  Rochester ; 
there 's  a  woman's  reason,  Mr.  Graham." 

A  word  here  about  Gordon  Graham.  He  hhd 
been,  nay,  he  was  in  love  with  Emily  Stanton. 


**  A  soinething  li^t  as  air — a  look, 
A  word  unkind,  or  wrongly  taken,** 

had  produced  distrust  and  seeming  coldness  be- 
tween them.  Moreover,  Graham  had  lately  met 
with  an  accident,  which  sadly  disfigured  his  once 
handsome  countenance ;  hence  his  warmth  on  the 
subject  of  Jane  Eyre. 

To  convince  him  that  his  coldness  was  a  matter 
of  indiflerence  to  her.  Miss  Stanton  bestowed  her 
attentions  on  Theodore  Alonzo.  Graham  and 
Emily  were  at  cross  purposes,  and  in  vain  did 
Cousin  Kitty  seek  to  set  them  right 


"  By  Jove  !  I  am  in  luck  !  "  exclaimed  Theo- 
dore Alonzo,  rushing  into  his  friend's  room  at  the 
Astor.  "  Sixty  thousand — pity  it  was  not  a  hun- 
dred !  I  say,  Walton,  we — Mrs.  Grimes  and  my- 
self—will travel.  It  is  so  genteel  to  say  you  have 
been  abroad,  and  after  a  season  or  two  in  Paris, 
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I    LOVE    NOT    SADNESS. 


yoa  are  a  better  judge  of  the  fashions.  Is  nH  it 
cari<Mis  Miss  Stautou  should  have  taken  such  a 
fancy  to  my  gloves  ?  I  'II  bring  a  good  stock  of 
the  *  Alexandres '  with  me  ;  for  between  you  and 
I,  I  've  but  one  new  pair  left,  and  these  I  must 
keep  for  my  wedding." 

"  So  you  are  to  marry  Miss  Stanton  ?  '* 

**  To  be  sure  I  am.  Yesterday  I  wrote  to  her, 
naaking  a  formal  proffer  of  my  heart  and  hand  ; 
to-day  I  received  this  note  in  reply.** 

Walton  took  the  note  which  Grimes  grave  him, 
and  read :  "  I  shall  be  at  home  this  evening  at 
«igfat  o'clock."  *'  Brief  enough/'  said  he,  after 
taming  the  paper  to  see  if  nothing  more  was  writ- 
ten on  it ;  '*  and  is  it  on  the  strength  of  thist  that 
you  think  the  lady  intends  marrying  you  ?  " 

'*  Certainly  !  Miss  Stanton  is  a  little  eccentric, 
that  IB  all.  I  say,  Walton,  didn't  I  tell  you 
•  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady  ?  * " 

At  the  precise  moment,  the  impatient  lover  rang 
the  beU  at  Miss  Stanton's.  The  door  was  imme- 
diately opened  by  black  Pomp,  and  Theodore 
Alonzo  congratulated  himself  on  being  so  near  the 
accomplishment  of  his  wishes.  He  handed  the 
negro  his  cloak  and  hat,  in  the  latter  of  which 
were  deposited  his  white  kid  gloves,  and  quickly 
ascended  to  the  drawing  room.  Miss  Stanton  was 
there,  alone.  Tlieodore  Alonzo  bowed — advanced 
— and  took  her  hand.  Emily  glanced  at  his  head 
and  smiled  a  mischievous  smile^-for  a  moment  her 
rofty  lips  were  parted  as  if  to  give  vent  to  her  im- 
prisoned mirth.  Theodore  Alonzo  dropped  on  one 
knee  after  the  most  approved  melo-dramatic 
fashion. 

'•  Ah,"  said  Miss  Stanton,  '*  how  delightful  it  is 
in  this  meroenary  world  to  meet  with  such  disin- 
terested affection !  Until  I  received  your  letter,  I 
was  in  doubt  whether  you  sought  my  eounn's 
hand  or  mine." 

"  Mias  Lansing's  hand !  How  could  you  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  I  cared  for  her?  " 

**  Men,  now-a-days,  are  such  fortune-hunters, 
and  Cousin  Kitty's  sixty  thousand  is  so  attractive, 
or  at  least  would  have  been  to  any  other  man  than 
yon,  that  it  is  no  wonder  I  was  in  doubt." 

**  Then  your  ibrtunes  are  equal." 

"  Equal !  I  do  not  understand  you.  Miss  Lan- 
shjg  is  beireoB  to  sixty  thousand  dollars,  and  owns 
bwde,  one  of  the  loveliest  residences  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson  ;  while  poor  Emily  Stanton  is  a  de- 
pendant on  her  uncle,  with  noth'ing  but  the  face, 
you,  my  dear  sir,  think  prettj',  for  her  fortune." 

Theodore  Alonzo  stood  erect.  "There  ap- 
pears to  be  some  slight  mistake.  Miss  Stanton ;  I 


have  always  thought  your  cousin  a  very  charming 
girl.  She  remains  with  you  during  the  winter,  I 
thmk." 

Here  the  conversation  languished,  and  Theo- 
dore Alonzo,  pleading  an  engagement,  endeavored 
to  make  good  his  retreat,  wheu  Gordon  Graham 
approached  from  an  opposite  apartment.  Quickly, 
and  with  nervous  trepidation,  our  hero  descended 
the  stairs,  for  the  sight  of  Graham  reminded  him 
unpleasantly  of  sword-canes  and  pistols. 

In  the  hall  Pomp  handed  him  his  hat — there 
was  but  one  glove  in  it — here  was  a  dilemma  ! 

"  Pomp,  you  rascal,  where  is  my  other  glove? 
They  were  both  in  my  hat  when  I  gave  it  to  you." 

Pbmp  chuckled,  but  did  not  speak.  Theodore 
Alonzo  waxed  fierce.  He  knit  his  brows  and 
looked  daggers  at  the  good-natured  negro,  who 
stood  grinning  and  acting  pantomime. 

**  You  stole  it,  you  black  ra«cal.  Heavens ! " 
exclaimed  the  perplexed  dandy,  as  he  held  the  odd 
glove  between  his  finger  and  thumb ;  "  heavens  I 
the  last  of  my  Alexandres ! " 

"  Ki,  massa,  you  bin  gwine  knock  down  dis 
here  child  for  uoffin.  You  jus  like  Pomp's  old 
grandmudder,  what  go  look  here,  look  dar,  look 
ebery  where  for  spectacles,  an  dey  all  de  time  on 
top  her  head." 

"Why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  before?" 
While  taking  the  glove  from  where  it  was  perched 
on  his  toupee,  Theodore  Alonzo- thought  he  heard 
a  footstep  on  the  stairs.  "  Open  the  door,  I  tell 
you,"  cried  he,  savagely.  Pomp  obeyed,  and  the 
next  instant  it  was  closed  forever  on  Theodore 
Alonzo  Grimes. 

The  rain  was  pouring  in  torrents,  and  poor 
Grimes  had  forgotten  his  umbrella,  in  anxiety 
about  his  glove.  He  strode  to  Broadway,  ever}' 
omnibus  was  filled— every  driver  shook  his  head — 
there  was  no  help  for  it — Theodore  Alonzo  must 
walk,  and  forlorn  was  his  plight  after  threading 
his  way  from  Waverley  Place  to  Warren-street 

Some  two  weeks  afterwards,  while  he  was 
thinking  who  he  should  next  ask  for  the  loan  of  a 
trifle,  to  be  paid  with  interest  from  the  proceeds  of 
his  land  in  Texas  I — ^he  took  up  a  paper,  and  read 
this  announcement — 

"  Married,  this  morning,  in  Grace  Ch'irch, 
Gordon  Graham,  E^.,  to  Emily  Stanton.  At  the 
same  time  and  place,  Henry  Wharton,  to  Catha- 
rine, daughter  of  the  Hon.  Herbert  Lansing." 

Theodore  sighed  deeply  as  he  thought  of  the 
lost  sixty  thousand,  and  counted  up  the  many  ten 
dollarses  he  had  uselessly  paid  Thorbum  for  rare 
and  beautiful  flowers. 


I  LOVE  NOT  SADNESS. 


From  tlio  German. 

BT     INNA. 


What  eastetb  down  my  beax^^ 
Bhadeth  my  »ouI, 
Csuseth  the  gloom-clouda  over  it  to  roU, 
And  tbe  nd  sorrow-drop  all  motiveleis  to  start  1 


why  conie  to  me  1 
I  love  thee  not : 
woald  thai  on  the  earth  there  were  no  spot 
Where  thou  could'at  victims  fbid,  heirs  to  tliy  misery ! 


I  will  not  own  thy  sway ! 
For  black  despair 
Is  thy  liege  master,  and  his  load  of  care 
Upon  the  liearts  of  all  is  borne,  who  troad  thy  way ! 

Then,  Gloominess,  f^weD ; 
No  more  will  I 
Sit  droopingly  beneath  thy  pall,  but  fly — 
Beek  CbeerfUueas,  and  in  her  sweet  influence  dwell 


r 
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Speed,  gallant  bark!  there  '•  a  aeat  at  the  board, 
Which  the  dame  and  the  damsel  reaerve  fiv  their  loid; 
And  the  fond-hearted  maiden  ia  Billing  in  Tain, 
Tq  welcome  her  long-abaent  lover  again. 


Speed,  gallant  bark !  thoqgb  the  had  is  afitf, 
And  the  storm-cloudi  above  thee  have  veiled  every  alar, 
Tlie  needle  shall  guUe  thee,  the  helm  ahaO  direct, 
And  the  Ckxl  of  the  tempest  thy  pathway  protect! 
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EDITORIAL  MISCELLANY. 


April. — **TeaifuI1y-BiiiDJiig,'*  upiij^U  among  the 
monthfl ;  coquette  in  the  aober-suited  train  of  annual  u»- 
tera ;  coajter  forth  of  new^,  Ulac-shaded  bonnets,  only  for 
the  pleasure  of  spoiling  them ;  winter  robed  in  airy  green, 
and  scented  with  few-aud-far-between  videts ;  how  shall 
we  propitiate  thy  freakiabneas  1  How  may  thy  favorite 
daughters— changeable  as  thyself— get  leave  and  courage 
to  wear  the  pretty  l^idings  into  which  they  are  tempted 
by  thy  flitting  smilesT  Shall  we  build  an  April  pyramid, 
rationally  founded  upon  India  rubbeiB,  and  topped  off  with 
an  umbrella ;  or  picture  for  thy  shrine  a  ftir  consumptive 
girl,  dressed  for  thy  delusive  walks  in  a  shadowy  shawl,  and 
shod  with  paper-scrfed  slippers  ?  April — dear  ico§Uf)  god- 
dess! hear! 

Shall  we, /ante  de  mieuz,  borrow  an  invocation  in- 
tended for  somebody  else  1 

O  Uutu,  tar  wbo«e  Mal-tooUiiBg  quiet,  tortlM 
Piuwioa  tbeir  toicm  cooingljr  'mooK  mjrrtJw, 
Wbat  time  thou  wanlerest  at  erentkle 
Tiirouch  Buoay  meadows,  that  ootskirt  the  aide 
Of  thine  entnoMed  realms ;  O  thou  u>  whom 
Broad  leaved  t^trtet  even  now  foredoom 
Tbei;  ripened  fruitage ;  yeUow-girted  bee* 
Tbeir  rolden  booez-comba ;  oar  vilLige  leaa 
Tbeir  lairest-bloaaomed  beana  and  poppied  oora; 
The  chucklinf  linnet  it«  five  jroun^;  unborn. 
To  aing  for  thee ;  low  creeping  sirawberrioa 


Tbeii  tummer  coolneas{  pent-up  butterJIiea 
Their  freckled  wfaigs ;  jreA,  the  freah-buddinc 
AU  ila  LompietioaA-be  qakkly  near. 


By  ereiy  wind  that  nuds  the  mouataia  pine, 
O  ibraater  divine  I 

But  the  prettiest  spring-thought  is  Shakspeare^s,  after  all: 

O.  how  this  spring  of  Love  reaemMeth 


The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day ; 
Which  now  shows  all  llie  beauty  of  the  sun, 
And,  by  and  by,  a  cloud  takes  all  away  I 


And  from  the  numerous  allusions  to  April  to  be  fotmd  in 
his  poeiiis,  we  perceive  that  the  changeful  month  hod  a 
special  charm  for  his  delicate  fancy. 

Paradisic  and  the  PKRi.—One  of  the  charming  things 
of  1848*s  April  is  to  be  the  Cantata  inspired  by  this  beau- 
tiful poem,  which  is  to  be  given  by  the  American  Institute 
on  the  4lh.  with  all  the  advantage  of  orchestral  and  choral 
accompaniment  which  our  city  aflords.  The  subject  is 
exquisitely  poetical,  and  the  portion  of  the  poem  selected 
and  adaitcd  for  the  arias  and  chorusses,  are  the  clioicest 
inorceaux.  Perhaps  2foore  never  wrote  anything  in  whidi 
his  exquisite  play  of  fancy  and  felicity  of  expression  were 
more  apparent;  and  the  sympathetic  taste  and  genius  of 
Robert  Bchuman  have  added  the  charm  of  deUcate 
music,  in  which  the  rhythm  and  meMy  of  the  verse  will 
be  only  heightened,  not  disguised.  Mr.  Heiggs  is  deter- 
mined to  give  the  C&ntnta  in  unsurpassable  style,  and  we 
prognosticate  for  him  the  most  gratifying  success. 

FuNKRAL  Honors  to  Mr.  Adams. — ^Perhaps  our  city 
has  sekiom  witnessed  a  ceremonial  more  dignified  and 
striking  than  the  grand  procession  heki  on  Wednesday, 
Marcli  8th.  in  honor  of  the  most  distinguished  patriot  our 
country  has  seen  since  Wasliington.  The  weather  was 
delightAil,  and  the  public  mind  seemed  to  bo  unusually  im- 
pressed with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasioiL  The  miUtary 
part  of  the  show  was  splendid,  and  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Clay,  among  those  who  followed  the  honored  dead,  gave 
additional  interest  to  the  scene.  One  thing,  and  one  only, 
struck  us  as  being  in  wretched  taste — ^the  eight  fontastic 
mummers,  in  dresses  that  must  have  belonged  to  the  pro- 
perties of  some  theatre,  who  led  the  black-trapped  horses 
that  drew  the  hearse.  By  what  rute  could  such  a  solecism 
be  justified  1  Blr.  Adams's  noble  efforts  in  favor  of  the 
colored  race  were  ill  typified  by  this  childish  show.  The 
negroes  of  the  Amistad,  whom  he  triumphantly  defended 
in  the  very  foce  of  the  bitterest  popular  odium,  sboukl 
rather  have  appeared  as  mourners  in  the  train — we  doubt 
not  they  would  have  been  sincere  ones,  if  they  understood 
their  debt  to  one  of  their  greatest  benefactors.  The  severe 
simplicity  of  Mr.  Adams's  taste,  rendered  this  gaudy  child- 
ishness the  more  anomaknis.  We  should  be  glad  to  know 
whence  the  klea  originated. 

Fancy  Ball.— ^This  great  aflkir  can  only  be  described 
by  the  stereotyped  phrases  used  by  the  newspapers  on 
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similar  occasions.  Wu  hear  of  nothing  to  distinguish  it 
ftom  every  other  afilkir  of  the  same  sort  that  has  ever 
happened.  Every  imaginable  splendor  was  devised ;  every- 
body put  on  the  very  grandest,  or  oddest,  or  most  pictu- 
resque, or  most  becoming,  or  most  ludicrous  costume  they 

could  find ;  Miss kx>ked  beautlAil ;  Miss horrid : 

Mr. was  sOly ;  Mr. Ihscinaiing,  k.c  ite.    When 

anything  original  is  struck  out,  on  such  an  occaaton.  our 
readers  shall  be  duly  informed. 

A  MOOTBD  POINT  DKCiDRD. — So  much  debate  has  been 
heki  as  to  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  a  n**w 
heroine  who  has  shot  suddenly  to  the  zenith  of  populanty. 
that  we  are  glad  to  have  so  excellent  authority  as  the  foh 
towing  for  a  final  decision.  We  clip  irom  the  Boston 
Transcript 

**  *  Janr  Etrr.* — ^A  correqmndent  bands  us  the  fidkiwing 
quotation  from  Maunder's  Treasury  of  Knowledge,  to  il- 
histrate  the  pronunciation  of  a  word,  in  regard  to  which 
'a  diitreased  fhther  of  a  fiimily'  addressed  us  yesterday: 

**  *  The  tender  heir  of  Baron  Eyre  of  A)rr,  Justice  in  eyre, 
ere  he  sallies  forth  to  take  the  air,  foUom  Dr.  Huntez'a 
advice,  and  airs  liis  pocket-handkerchief.* 

"  So  the  mooted  point  is  settled,  and  people  mast  hence- 
forth say,  Jane  jfcr." 

Atrocious. — A  gentleman  being  asked,  'the  ocha* 
evening,  whether  it  was  proper  to  offer  refreshmentit  at  the 
whist-table,  said  he  thought  anything  but  Card-or-mtam  seed 
would  be  inadmissible. 

New  puBUsniNo  hocse. — Our  friend  Mr.  Potneun. 
late  of  Wiley  &  Putnam,  has  opened  a  new  and  degoni 
establishment,  at  No.  155  Broadway,  for  the  publishing 
and  importation  of  hooka.  The  contested  point  whether 
authors  and  publishers  are  natural  enemies  or  mutual 
friends,  must  be  definitively  settled,  before  wc  can  know 
whether  to  congratulate  or  condole  with  the  prnfesKm 
of  pen-craft  upon  this  addition  to  the  number  of  Uterary 
foster-fathers.  We  are  able  to  testify,  however,  to  the 
gentlemanly  and  even  kind  manner  in  which  Mr.  Putnam 
treats  his  clients.  His  experience  and  connexxNis  abroad 
must  give  him  great  advantages  in  the  purchase  of  foreign 
books. 

Williams  College. — We  liave  received  a  catalogua 
of  this  College,  whose  surroundings  are  enshrined  in  ono 
of  the  most  luminous  comers  of  our  memory  of  tlie  pictu- 
resque ;  and  we  cannot  but  notice  the  extreme  elegance 
with  which  the  pamphlet — always,  we  believe,  the  work 
of  the  students — is  executed.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  a 
love  of  the  beautlAil  is  not  discouraged  among  the  young 
men  at  Williams.  Indeed,  how  could  it  be,  when  nature 
and  art — grand  okl  hills, — magnificent  trees, — gardens  and 
conservatories  of  rare  plants,— and  all  that  taste  and  sci- 
ence can  devise. — are  daily  making  their  inevitable  im- 
pression U|)on  the  plastic  minds  there  congregated  1  Why 
shouki  we  not  look  to  the  institution  which  had  the  honor 
of  furnishing  the  pioneers  in  American  Mtasions,  to  sand 
forth,  at  no  distant  date,  artists  and  poeta.  whose  oonae- 
crated  genius,  fostered  under  such  auspices,  may  Mess  the 
world  by  the  influences  which  bek>ng  to  the  mission  of 
Art  ?  All  that  is  good  and  beautiful,  pursued  legitinmtely. 
tends  to  one  great  end — the  purification— elevation — sal- 
vation of  man. 

On  Drr. — It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Ellet  is  preparing  a  bi- 
ographical account  of  tlie  women  who  were  distingiiisbf^ 
during  the  Revolution,  for  which  materials  are  (Vimisbed  in 
great  abundance  by  their  descendants.  From  otir  know- 
kdge  of  Mrs.  Ellei*s  talent  and  industry,  we  cannot  but 
expect  a  very  interesting  work ;  and  we  hear  tliat  aome 
of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  United  States  are  wannly 
engaged  in  procuring  f^ily  records,  and  other  fources  of 
infonnatioo  for  the  undertaking. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
As  a  general  apology  to  many  esteemed  coolxfiMtoni. 
whose  proffered  fiivors  we  have  been  compeBed  lately  to 
decline,  we  may  say  here,  that  our  acceptaneea  htrt  «l- 
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ready  been  00  numeroiu.  that  if  the  manufhcture  of  gold 
pens  were  suddenly  to  stop,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
baostion  ctf  the  mines;  or  crow-quills  to  become  hope- 
iemiy  dear  from  the  crows  having  Jjeen  stripped  before 
Valentine's  day,  we  should  sUU  be  able  to  (\jmish  our  mill 
with  dainty  BtSS.  for  a  year  to  come,  at  least  in  some  de- 
partments of  Utarature.  So  that  one  and  all  must  accept 
the  mercantile  excuse  of  a  glut  in  the  market,  instead 
of  a  separate  note  apieoe,  which  we  are  wholly  unable  to 
return.  Many  articles  Will  be  found  with  our  publisher ; 
many  others  will  delight,  instruct,  move  or  astonish  our 
readen.  indue  season. 

Besides  the  contributions  which  are  declined  on  account 
of  want  of  space,  we  have  a  number  which,  though  not 
destitute  of  merit,  lack  character,  aim,  point,  distinctness, 
or  some  other  indispensable  requisite.  To  write  is  easy, 
as  the  immense  amount  which  pours  In  upon  us  daily 
sufficiently  evinces;  and  even  to  write  well,  as  to  style,  is 
not  very  difficult,  as  we  must  think  after  reading  so  many 
bappily-expreseed  pages.  But  the  true  point  is.  to  say 
S0methinf  when  we  write;  to  leave  a  mark  on  the  reader's 
mind ;  to  give  him  a  new  idea,  or  an  old  one  in  a  new 
light ;  to  help  bis  perceptions  of  truth — whether  in  morals, 
manners,  art.  literature,  or  whatever  else  may  interest 
him.  In  poetry,  we  hoM  that  a  description  of  sunset,  for 
jDSiance,  which  does  not  add  a  charm  to  some  reader's 
next  view  of  sunset,  is  so  much  p^ier  wasted,  for  evny- 


body  but  the  writer.  To  him  it  has  a  value,  and  his  port- 
folio is  the  place  for  it.  The  practice  of  expressing  our 
best  thoughts  in  the  best  manner  we  are  able,  whether  in 
prose  or  verse,  cannot  be  too  highly  commended:  the 
wisdom  of  giving  them  to  the  world  is  mon^  questionable. 
As  to  mediocre  poetry,  (one  of  our  daily  trials :)  let  lu  quote 
from  a  critical  article  in  the  Literary  Worid: 

**  A  poem  of  twenty  lines,  spirited,  intense,  and  exube- 
rantly suggestive  alike  to  feeling  and  to  tliought,  is  a  poem 
of  a  higher  order  than  an  epic  in  twenty  books  that  proves 
any  intellectual  proposition  whatever,  if  the  sakl  epic  does 
not  wtdke  its  reader  aomeikimg  of  a  poet  kimeelf  wkHe  he 
peruses  it  I  A  versified  moral  treatise  may  be  eminently 
poetic;  but  it  is  not,  therefore,  a  poem.  The  poem  of 
twenty  Unes  may  suggest  twenty  such  treatises,  in  minds 
which  are  quickened  by  the  fire  of  sentiment  delivered  in 

its  intensity  from  the  soul  of  the  true  poet We 

win  not  recognise  the  creative  element  of  poetry,  in  a 
work  of  mere  intellectual  mosaic  and  verbal  ingenuity." 

We  may  repeat  here,  what  must  be  obvious  to  every 
one  who  reflects  for  a  moment,  that  it  is  wholly  out  of 
our  power  to  preserve  and  return  every  trifle  that  is  sent 
us  voluntarily  and  without  request  on  our  part.  If  a  short 
poem  be  not  worth  copying,  it  is  surely  not  worth  offering 
to  a  Magazine.  Wo  do  our  best,  but  are  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  the  flood. 
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A  8nmK  n  Sconaim.  By  Jacob  Abbott  New-Tork : 
Harper  and  Brothers,  8S  Cliff-street 
6aod  sense,  sympathy,  candor,  kindness — such  are  the 
qualities  which  mark  every  work  of  Mr.  Jacob  Abbott's 
whkh  we  have  ever  seen.  This  book  of  travels  is  no 
exception ;  it  is  all  it  pretends  to  be,  and  the  minuteness 
of  its  descriptions  is  such,  that  those  who  expect  ever  to 
travel  over  the  ground  it  describes — inchkling  Liverpool, 
Yoffc.  Newcastle,  Edinburgh,  the  Scottish  Lochs,  the  Ho- 
bridea,  Inverness, — not  to  mentkxi  fifty  places  more, — 
cannot  do  better  than  buy  it  at  once,  to  read  while  pre- 
paring, and  to  study  on  the  voyage.  It  is  got  up  in  very 
pretqr  style,  with  a  vignette  representing  the  landing  of 
passengers  at  Staffit 

AuvKwiiRKS  ni  Mkxico  Aim  tbb  Rockt  Movhtaxns.    By 
George  F.  Ruxton.  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Geographical 
Society,  the  Ethnological  Society,  etc     New- York: 
Harper  and  Brothers. 
Mr.  Ruxton  is  neither  rery  briliant  nor  very  deep ;  he 
couW  not  have  written  Eothen  or  T>'pee,  or  a  Journey 
from  Comhin  to  Cairo ;  but  be  is  honest  modest  and  ob 
•erving,  and  coomiatids  tiis  reader's  respect  by  Uiese  quali- 
ties.    Everything  tJiat  concerns  Mexico  is  interesting  at 
the  present  jimcture,  when  some  "enterprising"   people 
are  begiiming  to  lay  out  towns  there  (on  paper)  to  be  sold 
in  city  lots  as  soon  as  the  country  becomes  ours.     Mr. 
Ruxton  gives  no  very  flattering  account  of  our  compatriots 
that  are  to  be. 

HoftjB  BraucjE  QuonmAHA. — Daily  Scripture  Readings, 

of  the  kite  Thomas  Chalmers,  DJ)~  L  LD.    In  three 

Volumes.  VoL  IL    New-York,  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  comments  and  explanations  of  Chalmers  upon  the 

Boly  Scriptures  cannot  but  be  valuable  to  all  who  revere 

religion  and  virtue.    The  life  of  Dr.  Chalmers  gave  value 

10  his  thoughts,  for  it  is  only  by  ** doing"  the  **  will, "  that 

we  can  truly  **  know  of  the  doctrine." 

AvftKtiAK,  OR,  RoKK  15  THB  Thiw)  Cbktcrt.  By  Wil- 
Uaro  Ware.  J<r«»  -  York  :  C.  8.  Francis  k.  Go. 
Zenobia,  or  the  Fall  of  Fahnyra,  has  taken  its  place  be- 
side the  standard  fictions  which  scholars  have  written  to 
innstrate  the  periods  of  claasie  and  oriental  civilization. 
I»ckhart's  Valeriua  Croly's  drama  of  Catiline,  and  the 
more  recent  work  of  Mr.  Herbert  entitled  The  Roman 
Traitor,  are  read  with  an  interest,  and  written  with  a  care 


^<^^^^ff^ 


natarally  inspired  by  the  historical  grandeur  of  the  times 
and  people  to  which  they  refer.  Zenobia,  from  the  au- 
thenticity of  its  details,  the  interest  of  its  narrative,  and 
the  singular  purity  of  its  style,  has  been  recognised  as  an 
entirely  successfril  contribution  to  this  noble  department 
of  literature.  Tlie  work  before  us  was  originally  published 
under  the  name  of  Probus.  In  England  it  was  re-printed 
with  the  more  appropriate  and  significant  title  of  Aurellan. 
In  giving  a  new  edition  to  the  public,  the  author  and  pub- 
lishers have  very  wisely  adopted  the  latter  name.  I'he 
work  is  a  sequel  to  Zenobia.  and  characterized  by  the 
same  chaste  elegance  of  diction  and  minute  fkmilinrity 
with  the  pkices  and  persons  commemorated.  It  cannot 
fkil  to  receive,  in  its  new  and  attractive  shape,  the  same 
general  welcome  bestowed  at  its  first  appearance. 

Mnbmotbchkt,  or  thk  Art  or  Memory,  Theoretical  and 
Practical  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  discoveries 
and  improvements  in  Europe  and  America ;  compris- 
ing the  principles  of  the  art  as  applied  to  Ancient 
History,  «tc.,  fcc,  fcc,  fcc,  tc,  &c.    With  a  Mnemo- 
technic  Dictionary.      By  Pliny   Miles.     J^Tew-York: 
Printed  for  the  author,  by  Wiley  and  Putnam. 
We  set  out  to  copy  the  title  page  of  this  resuscitation 
of  Fauvel<>ouraud,  but  found  the  enumeration  of  the 
wonders  to  be  accomplished  wouki  of  itself  make  a  k)ng 
'  notice.'     One  part  of  the  author's  name  is  Justified  by  his 
*  lengthiness ' ;  bis  readers  must  Judge  whether  the  other 
is  well  supported  by  his  learning,  taste  and  ingenuity.    To 
us,  we  confess  the  attempt  to  reineiiiber  things  that  ou^ 
to  interest  us, — and  which  if  they  do  not  interest  us  in  some 
way  are  not  worth  knowing,  to  us.  at  least. — by  combining 
them  with  puerile  stuff.  t«ems  a  mode  of  remembering 
which  coukl  have  no  other  effect  than  to  strip  every  sulyeci 
of  its  dignity,  its  instructivDncss,  its  every  charm.    The 
man  who  would  consent  to  commit  poetry  to  memory  by 
the  rules  laid  down  in  this  and  similar  books,  coukl  relish 
no  poetry  that  might  not  have  been  made  by  one  of  Bab- 
bage's  machines.    We  took  upon  all  these  attempts  as 
nothing  more  than  various  forms  of  the  materialistic  and 
desecrating  spirit  of  our  age,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  our 
country. 

Lakartimb's  History  op  the  Guiondists.    J^Tew-York: 
Harper  and  Brothers. 
M.De  La  Martine  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  person  best 
fitted  to  write  a  history  of  the  French  Revolution  which 
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atiould  interest  and  delight  all  parties.  His  poetical  taste 
ii  unquestioiied ;  bis  sympailiies  are  warm  Bad  generous ; 
his  pcAltical  bias  by  no  means  blind  or  unquestioning ;  and 
his  truth  and  candor  undoubted.  Perhaps  the  romantic 
turn  which  has  always  been  evident  in  his  writings,  was 
not  the  least  happy  element  for  this  work :  for  who  can  at 
once  write  cooUy  and  well  of  occurrences  so  stupendous  1 
The  author  lia»  wisely  given  an  extrerody  personal  char- 
acter to  the  book,  so  that  it  may  in  (ka  be  considered  as 
a  tissue  of  memoirs,  delicately  interwoven  with  the  public 
history  of  the  time.  It  has  the  authenticity  of  history, 
with  the  charm  of  biography,  and  we  call  it  very  delightful 
reading. 

,  A  Christmas  GB«Tiic«.*-Tbirteen  New  Stories,  from 
the  Danish  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  JVev-  York  : 
C.  S.  Francis  k.  Co. 
One  of  the  most  charming  autobiographies  of  the  day 
is  "The  True  Story  of  My  Lifo,*'  by  the  Danish  poet, 
AnderKn;  and  among  the  striking  ^cts  there  narrated 
with  so  much  foeling  and  simplicity,  is  the  extraordinary 
popularity  of  his  stories  for  chiklren.  Indeed,  althougfi  his 
literary  baae  ostensibly  rests  upon  his  romance,  "  The  fm- 
provisatore,*'  he  seems  to  have  become  known  in  the 
north  of  Europe  chiefly  through  his  felicitous  invention  as 
a  story-teller.  He  was  accustomed  to  repeat  these  little 
fictions  at  royal  tables,  and  amid  groups  of  delighted  cbil- 
dren,  at  Christmas.  Undoubtedly  they  owed  not  a  little 
of  their  charm,  on  such  occasions,  to  the  manner  and 
voice  of  the  speaker;  yet  the  fine  observing  faculties  and 
eminent  truthfulness  and  love  which  distinguMi  Andersen's 
character,  admirably  fit  him  to  write  for  the  young.  The 
volumes  of  his  tales  heretofore  publislied,  have  been  very 
popular ;  and  we  doubt  not  such  will  be  the  case  with  the 
litUe  book  before  us,  which  is  issued  in  a  very  neat  style, 
as  one  of  Francis  k.  Co's  Little  library. 

BuTLER^s  HuDtBEAS—handsomely  got  up  by  the  Messra. 
Appleton,  is  a  standard  library  book,  but  not  of  a  class 
which  we  can  commend  to  our  lady  readers.  It  acquired 
its  reputation  at  a  period  when  coarseness  was  considered 
no  drawback  upon  humor,  and  when  learning  excused  the 
abseoee  of  taste  and  delicacy. 

A  Ststkm  op  Ekoush  VBRsmcATioic,  containing  Rules 
for  the  Structure  of  the  dififercnt  kinds  of  Verse,  il- 
lustrated by  numerous  examines  from  the  best  Poets. 
ByErastus  Everett,  A.B1    J>nw-York:  D.  Appleton 
and  Co. 
Shall  we  be  considered  impertinent  if  we  advise — if  we 
beg — if  we  pray— every  one  of  our  poetical  correspondents 
who  is  not  yet  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  art  and 
mystery  of  verse-buikUng,  to  buy  this  little  book  at  once, 
and  use  it  up,  completely  up— 4>efore  attempting  another 
stanza  f    Then,  nothing  but  idMs  wiD  be  wanting !     Mr. 
Everett  deserves  all  thanks  for  the  zeal  and  (hithfulness 
with  which  he  has  executed  his  work ;  and,  without  going 
into  a  general  voucher  for  its  IrrefiagaUe  accuracy,  we 
roust  think  he  has  produced  an  excellent  manual. 

Rationalb  op  Crimb,  and  its  appropriate  Treatment ;  be- 
ing a  treatise  on  Criminal  Jurisfvudence,  considered 
in  relation  to  Cerebral  OrganizatkML    By  M.  B.  Samp- 
son.   From  the  second  London  edition.    With  Notes 
and  Illustrations,  by  £.  VV.  Famham,  Blatron  at  Mount 
Pleasant  State  Prison.      Embellished  with  Portraits. 
AVt0-  York :  D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  SOO  Broadway. 
The  subjects  discussed  in  this  volume  are  of  the  highest 
interest,  and  the  capacity  of  the  author  and  editor  indis- 
putable.   Every  word  of  Mrs.  Famham's  on  the  treatment 
of  criminals,  derives  convincing  weight  from  the  wonder- 
ftil  success  which  attended  her  eflbru  at  Sing-Sing;  success 
which  could  only  be  appreciated  fully  by  those  who  visited 
the  Female  Prison  o(tra  enough  during  her  administration, 
to  see  the  discipline  of  k>ve  in  its  gradual  and  ever-pro- 
gressive operation — melting  the  hardest  hearts,  and  bring- 
ing conviction  to  tbe  most  depraved  consciences.    What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  theory  advocated  by  herself 


and  Mr.  Sampson,  and  otbera  of  the  same  school,  tbe  resok 
of  its  application,  by  means  of  the  cotimianding  intdlect, 
high  luoial  purpose,  and  peculiar  adaptedness  of  Mrs. 
Famham.  ha^  been  little  less  than  miracukMis  in  our  eyes. 
Less  than  this  we  coukl  not  say,  with  any  Justice  to  our 
deep  conviction  of  the  great  service  rendered  to  the  state  by 
the  labors  of  Mrs.  Famham. 

ChapxaVs  American  Drawino^ook,  Na  S.  J.  S.  Red- 
fiekl,  Clinton  HalL 

The  ARCHmccT— a  series  of  Original  Designs  for  Domes- 
tic and  Ornamental  CdUages  connected  with  Land- 
scape Gardening.  Adapted  to  the  United  States^  By 
William  H.  RanletL  VoL  H.  No.  L  Jfem-York: 
W.  H.  Graham,  Tribune  Buildings. 

The  American  Arcritbct,  comprising  Original  Desigiit 
of  Country  Residences,  adapted  to  tbe  taste  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Merchant,  the  Farmer,  and  Me- 
chanic By  J.  W.  Ritch.  Architect  MwYtrk:  C 
M.  Saxton.  305  Broadway. 

Landscape  Views  op  NEW-EbfOLANi».  Edited  by  George 
C.  Morgan.  J*^ho-York :  Morgan  and  WatettiOQBe, 
231  Pbari-stceet 

It  is  pleasant  to  watch  tbe  rapid  impiovemeoc  in  art 
evmced  by  tbe  works  whose  titles  we  have  here  eonms- 
rated.  A  few  yeare  ago,  and  with  at  least  as  much  pre- 
tension, we  should  have  had,  instead  of  the  graceful  and 
elegant  designs  here  oflTered.  clumsy,  indistinct,  shabby 
drawings,  deficient  in  all  that  tbe  insirucled  eye  requires^ 
and  showing  but  too  plainly  that  tbe  men  with  money  to 
spend  had  not  yet  demanded  anything  higher. 

Here  we  have,  in  Chapman's  American  Drawing  Book. 
the  most  gracefiil  and  elegant  drawing,  accompanied  by 
directions  so  minute  and  JudickNis,  that  really,  tai  presputing 
the  work  to  a  young  person  of  ordinary  intpU^nce  who 
had  ever  taken  pencil  in  hand,  we  shouU  foel  that  wo  bad 
bestowed  a  magic  key  to  tbe  once  occult  art  of  Design : 
since  a  little  patience  and  perseverance  ak>ne  wooU  be 
required  to  give  insight  into  the  principles  and  focHity  in 
the  practice  of  this  deligbtAit  accoropUshmenL  In  our  last 
we  had  occasion  warmly  to  commend  Abbott*s  Drawing 
Cards,  for  beginners,  and  we  take  equal  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending Cbapman*s  work  to  scholars  somewhat  more  ad- 
vanced. 

Hie  Architect  is  a  work  of  great  excellence  anddegapce 
in  its  way.  Tbe  plates  are  large  and  various ;  the  designs 
tasteAil,  and  suited  to  all  shades  of  ability  as  to  cost ;  and 
the  letter-press  full  of  good  sense,  exceedingly  well  ez^ 
pressed.  **  filan,**  says  the  Introduction  to  this  second 
volume,  "the  most  intelligent  of  all  the  living  creatures 
that  inhabit  the  earth,  ia  the  only  one  that  makes  mi«ftBV»t 
in  constructing  an  edifice  for  bimself  and  his  young !  ** 
We  may  hope  the  multiplication  of  works  like  the  Archi- 
tect, win  cause  these  Uundera  to  be  less  fVequem  in  fbtute. 

The  American  Architect,  with  tess  beauty  of  executioiw 
is  neverthelesB  a  handsome  and  useAil  work,  designed  for 
a  similar  end — tbe  encouragement  of  a  taste  in  building, 
ftom  which  persons  of  limited  means  have  bttbeito  con- 
sidered tbemsdves  debarred. 

Pictorial  History  op  E:<aLANi>— Xa  44,  and  last.  Har- 
per and  Brothers. 

Three  numbere  appearing  at  once,  of  this  linked  and 
kmg-drawn-out  work,  warned  us  that  its  days  did  *'a{^>ro- 
pinque  an  end ;**  and  so  it  proves,  for  we  have  here  an 
elegant  title-page  and  copious  index,  fitting  tbe  book  for 
the  binder.  We  expect  to  meet  it  everywhere  hereafter, 
like  the  engravings  of  the  Art-Umon,  and  we  know  of  no 
Historyof  England  more  worthy  of  Russia  leather  and  gold. 

Knee  writing  tbe  above,  we  have  received  a  hamlsfstlj 
bound  copy  of  the  work,  which  we  gladly  enshrine  amoc« 
our  library  treasures.  This  is  a  work  that  can  never  de- 
cline in  value,  since  it  emboAes  the  quintessence  of  aB 
that  has  yet  been  written  on  tbe  sutjleot  Future  Micbelecs 
win  refer  to  it  as  tbe  foundation  of  tbeir  pbikiaoplikal 
speculations  on  tbe  genius  of  tbe  English  natioD. 
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The  riuit  of  Dwarkanauth  Tagorc,  the  rich  Hin- 
doo Rajah,  to  London,  made  a  great  sensation  a 
year  or  two  since,  and  gave  occasion  to  many 
paragraphs  in  the  newspapers.  This  princely 
personage,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  received  in 
fariiionable  society,  and  became  the  lion  of  a 
season  ;  he  brought  with  him  all  the  appointments 
of  Eastern  wealth  and  splendor ;  his  entertain- 
ments were  the  richest  ever  given :  he  scattered 
costly  shawls  and  rare  pearls  among  the  beauties 
of  tho  coarts  of  England  and  France,  as  profusely 
as  though  he  had  been  served  by  a  genie ;  his 
suite  was  numerous,  and  he  was  attended  by  a 
Tetinne  of  distinguished  Hindoo  gentlemen. 

Among  these  last  was  Lies  Galore,  a  man  of 

venerable  age  and  wide  experience  of  life,  of  dig- 

,  nified  bst  affable  manners,  full  of  conversation, 

learned  m   Eastern  philosophy,   a  profound  ob- 

VOL.   II.— HO.  V. 


server,  and  at  the  same  time  a  perfect  man  of  the 
world.  He  was  particularly  remarkable  for  his 
preference  of  agreeable  and  quiet  social  inter- 
course to  the  excitements  of  fashionable  display. 
While  the  Rajah  and  his  ostentatious  compa- 
nions were  exhibiting  their  magnificence  at  court- 
balls  and  aristocratic  assemblies.  Lies  Galore 
would  be  reclining  on  his  divan,  (for  they  kept  up 
in  their  apartments  the  fashion  of  their  country,) 
surrounded  by  a  few  friends,  and  enjoying  himself 
in  familiar  conversation ;  communicating  know- 
ledge from  his  own  abundant  store,  or  endeavoring 
to  enlarge  his  acquaintance  with  the  people 
among  whom  he  was  sojourning.  Of  the  many 
anecdotes  of  himself  which  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  relating,  none  was  thought  more  singular  than 
the  following. 

The  company  had  been  speaking  of  the 
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excitements  and  pleasures  of  the  chase  in  his 
country,  the  strange  unearthly  wildness  of  the 
scenery  in  the  northern  parts,  and  such  •like  mat- 
ters,  till  suddenly  the  old  man's  eye  lighted  up 
with  the  recollection  of  an  incident  which  had 
occurred  to  him  in  his  youth,  and  which  he  said 
he  should  always  remember  as  the  most  marvel • 
lous  of  his  whole  life.  Indeed,  though  he  told  it 
for  truth,  and  avowed  his  own  belief  in  every 
particular^  he  was  too  polite  to  insist  on  his  hear- 
ers  esteeming  it  aught  but  a  iiction  which  he  had 
contrived  for  their  amusement 

He  was,  he  said,  once  engaged  in  a  hunting 
expedition  in  the  northern  part  of  Hindostan,  on 
the  base  of  the  Himmalayeh  mountains,  towards 
the  confines  of  Thibet  and  beyond  the  sources  of 
the  sacred  river — a  wide  lonesome  region,  where 
ravenous  beasts  haunt  the  impenetrable  jungles, 
and  the  ominous  vulture  soars  all  day  over  bare 
desolate  peaks  and  gloomy  defiles.  His  party  was 
large,  and  well  provided  with  all  the  implements 
and  appurtenances  at  that  time  in  use  among  the 
Indian  princes  in  such  campaigns.  They  had, 
one  afternoon,  after  a  tedious  day's  march  through 
deep  gorges  and  rugged  chasms,  such  as  only  exist 
in  all  the  world  among  the  roots  of  those  awful 
summits,  at  length  reached  a  somewhat  more 
open  space,  and  encamped  under  the  shadow  of 
a  great  rock  that  rose  up  through  surrounding 
thickets.  From  this  rock  they  could  discern  the 
place  of  their  last  night's  encampment,  by  a 
thin  wreath ''of  smoke  which  issued  from  what 
now  seemed  the  inaccessible  declivity  of  a  distant 
mountain,  and  could  trace  the  windings  of  their 
path  in  the  morning  at  intervals  for  many  miles, 
by  the  precipices  they  had  passed,  and  the  grim, 
craggy  peaks  that  had  lately  frowned  upon  them. 
By  this  it  appeared  that  they  were  several  thou- 
sand feet  deeper  than  on  the  previous  evening. 

This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  no  little  specu- 
lation among  the  leaders  of  the  party,  for  the 
journey  had  now  for  several  days  been  descend- 
ing, and  on  thus  seeing  how  far  downward  they 
had  advanced  since  the  last  night,  and  recollect- 
ing that  many  of  the  preceding  marches  had 
seemed  much  steeper,  though  the  actual  descent 
had  'never  before  been  so  apparent  to  the  eye,  it 
began  now  to  be  suspected  that  they  had  acciden- 
tally discovered  a  passage  through  the  great  fron- 
tier wall  of  tlie  empire,  and  were  now  traversing 
a  region  from  whence  they  should  emerge  into 
the  hostile  plains  of  Tartary.  It  was  agreed  that 
a  council  should  be  held  on  the  following  morning, 
to  determine  whether  to  proceed,  and  that  in  the 
mean  time,  each  individual  should  endeavor  to 
satisfy  himself  with  regard  to  their  present  po- 
sition. 

One  means  of  ascertaining  their  longitude  soon 
became  apparent :  for  though  it  was  but  the  ninth 


hour  of  the  day,  the  hoary  monarchs  of  the  desert 
only  permitted  the  sun  to  shed  a  silver  radiance 
through  the  zenith,  and  certam  of  those  stars  by 
which  travellers  are  accustomed  to  shape  their 
course,  even  now  sent  forth  a  paly  lustre.  They 
could  not  have  passed  the  mountains,  for  their 
track  had  borne  too  far  eastwardly  towards  the 
southern  bqundary  of  China.  But  how  to  account 
for  the  great  depth  they  had  reached  on  any  other 
supposition,  was  extremely  perplexing.  It  seemed 
that  they  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  some  immense 
valley,  profound  and  wide,  the  baidn  perchance  of 
a  volcanic  lake  that  had  been  swallowed  up  agee 
ago  in  some  primeval  convulsion  of  nature. 

Lies  Galore  said  that  the  singularity  of  their 
position  filled  him,  who  was  then  quite  young  and 
full  of  the  spirit  of  youthful  adventure,  with  irre- 
pressible excitement  To  feel  that  they  might  be 
as  far  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  the 
sublimest  peaks  towered  above  it,  produced  in  him 
a  sense  of  awfulness  and  dread,  an  overwhelming 
presence  of  the  antique  and  vast,  such  as  he  had 
experienced  in  the  dim  colonnades  of  the  temple 
at  Elephanta,  or  in  wandering  among  the  proud 
mausoleums  of  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Persia. 

Among  his  luggage  was  a  barometer,  which 
had  been  given  him  by  an  English  captain  at 
Calcutta,  who  had  also  instructed  him  in  its  use. 
On  producing  it,  he  was  delighted,  and  yet  in- 
spired with  a  kind  of  vague  indefinable  alarm,  to 
see  that  the  mercury  rose  quite  above  the  index, 
and  so  as  almost  to  fill  the  vacuum  in  the  tube. 
Here  was  a  decided  confirmation  of  his  theory ; 
they  were  at  so  great  a  depth  that  the  air  required 
nearly  two  inches  more  of  mercury  to  balance  it ! 
In  his  ignorance,  he  at  that  time  regarded  the 
mysterious  instrument  as  a  kind  of  divinity,  and 
thought  that  the  knowledge  he  had  derived  from 
it  ought  not  to  be  divulged. 

Replacing  it,  therefore,  he  saUied  forth  from  the 
immediate  encampment,  and  ascended  the  isolated 
rock  beneath  which  they  had  posted  themselves, 
in  order  to  take  a  survey  of  the  landscape,  if 
landscape  it  might  be  called,  which  presented 
only  features  of  chaotic  desolation,  and  seemed 
but  to  convey  the  expression  of  nature's  despair. 

On  the  left,  in  the  distance  towards  the  sunset, 
and  round  the  north,  rose  up  a  high  daiiL  wall  of 
mountains,  whose  tops  were  in  some  places  ob- 
scured by  clouds,  while  in  others  they  towered 
above  them — cold,  remote  and  dismal ;  the  son 
being  still  hidden  behind  others  higher  and  more 
distant,  so  that  no  ruddy  glow  warmed  the  hea- 
vens above  their  dreary  outline,  or  sent  a  ray 
of  beauty  into  this  sorrowful  valley.  Towards 
the  south,  was  the  confused  mass  of  rocks,  pre- 
cipices, and  fissures,  from  which  the  party  bad  i 
recently  emerged,  seemingly  a  barrier  throu^ 
which  they  could  never  more  regain  the  luxuriant 
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groves  of  their  natiye  country.  Bat  in  the  east, 
(and  this  imparted  the  strangest  of  all  effects  to 
the  scene,  and  one  not  to  be  conceived  but  by  an 
eye-witness,)  though  Galore  strained  his  eyes  till 
they  ached,  he  could  discern  absolutely  nothing — 
nothing  save  a  dull  hard  darkness,  that  seemed  to 
fill  all  that  side  of  the  sky.  He  could  not  tell 
where  it  united  with  the  visible  parts  of  the  hori- 
zon, for  the  objects  wer^  all  distant,  and  seemed  to 
fade  into  it,  as  if  it  were  a  dun  cloud,  or  the  sable 
pall  of  night  thrown  suddenly  over  half  the  world 

Tet  it  was  not  a  misty  darkness,  but  a  clear 
opacity,  ti  black  void,  into  which  the  bright  efflu- 
ence of  heaven's  uncreated  essence  poured  freely, 
bat  never  could  return.  For  at  the  nearest  point, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  place  of  encampment, 
down  the  narrow  sloping  plain,  it  seemed  to  rise 
up  directly  behind  the  rocks  and  thickets,  so  that 
they  there  appeared  as  if  painted  upon  a  back- 
ground of  total  darkness — an  effect  whose  strange- 
ness can  be  imagined  by  those  who  have  observed 
a  dark  thunder-storm  lowering  behind  a  distant 
hill,  only,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  here  the 
eye  was  turned  downward. 

Lice  Galore  said  that  as  he  at  first  gazed  that 
way,  he  could  not  avoid  clutching  the  rocks  and 
boughs  from  a  sense  of  being  so  near  what  must 
be  no  other  than  a  most  dreadful  precipice — a 
Tartarean  abyss,  bottomless  and  boundless ;  still 
such  was  his  curiosity,  that  in  a  moment  he  called 
two  or  three  of  his  slaves,  and,  tremulous  with  ex- 
citement, made  all  haste  in  the  very  direction  he 
riiuddered  to  fix  his  eye. 

It  did  not  require  a  long  scramble  through  the 
tangled  underbrush,  to  bring  him  to  the  anticipated 
verge,  where  to  all  appearance  the  solid  thickness 
of  the  earth  bordered  upon  the  outer  void.  Down 
— down — into  the  dim  obscure,  as  if  by  some  law 
of  stratification,  the  solid  rock  slid  away  on  either 
side  as  far  as  he  could  see,  in  a  rough  steep  wall, 
fringed  hero  and  there  near  the  surface  with  dwarf 
sfarube  and  mosses,  but  at  a  great  depth  exhibiting 
only  the  hoary  face  of  primitive  lava.  The  strange- 
ness of  the  scene,  or  perhaps  the  darkness,  which 
rendered  the  descent  appear  illimitable  emptiness, 
took  away  fh>m  the  natural  recoil,  and  after  a 
brief  interval  of  wonder.  Galore  found  himself, 
seated  on  the  very  brink,  listening  to  the  gradual- 
ly-receding noise  of  the  boulders  which  his  ser- 
vants rolled  off  at  his  bidding,  and  speculating 
upon  the  probable  depth  at  which  their  noise  would 
reach  him,  taking  into  account  the  increase  of 
■ound  which 'would  be  caused  by  their  accelerated 
motion.  The  cold  dry  wind  that  blew  steadily  up- 
wards, was  not  unrefreshing  after  the  fatigues  of 
the  morning,  and  it  came  upon  him  with  a  mighty 
influence,  making  him  feel  as  if  he  were  already  a 
£serobodied  ^irit,  and  inhaling  the  pure  breath  of. 
eternity. 


Presently,  while  he  thus  fell  into  a  revery,  he 
fancied  he  could  see  at  a  great  distance  down,  a 
narrow  shelf  or  cleft,  running  obliquely  along  the 
face  of  of  the  rock,  till  it  was  lost  in  the  distance. 
He  no  sooner  made  sure  of  this,  than  the  idea  oc- 
curred to  him  of  letting  himself  down  to  it;  perhaps 
from  thence  he  might  discover  that  whit  now 
appeared  bottomless  was  not  actually  so ;  at  all 
events,  he  would  try  it,  if  it  were  but  for  the  ad- 
venture. Accordingly  he  sent  one  of  his  servants 
back  to  the  encampment  for  rope,  of  which  they 
had  a  large  supply  for  securing  mule  packs  and 
other  uses,  and  when  they  had  brought  many 
pieces  and  tied  them  together,  he  fastened  the  end 
about  his  loins  and  made  them  lower  him  down, 
ordering  them  at  the  same  time  to  await  his<  signal 
for  drawing  him  up.  As  the  inclination  from  the 
perpeiidicular  was  considerable,  his  whole  weight 
did  not  bear  upon  the  cord,  and  in  some  places  he 
could  ahnost  clamber  down  without  its  aid.  In  a 
short  time  he  had  reached  the  shelf,  which  he 
now  found  to  be  sufficiently  broad  for  walking,  and 
as  smooth  as  if  it  had  been  hewn  with  a  chisel.  It 
descended  northwardly  at  an  easy  angle  as  far  as 
he  could  see,  and  to  detach  himself  from  the  cord 
and  set  off*  upon  it  at  a  round  pace  was  done  al- 
most ere  his  feet  had  reached  it  His  servants 
would  watch  his  motions  from  above,  and  he  could 
not  miss  returning  where  there  was  but  one  way  ; 
hence  he  felt  under  no  apprehension,  and  as  the 
day  was  fast  declining,  the  only  light  which  now 
reached  this  backside  of  the  world  being  from  the 
cold  blue  sky  just  overhead)  that  barely  fringed 
the  darkness,  he  had  every  motive  for  haste,  aside 
from  the  hurry  of  the  spirits  that  was  excited  in 
him  by  the  awful  mystery  of  nature  into  which 
he  had  thus  daringly  intruded. 

Without  casting  a  look  upward,  he  ran  on,  til 
on  turning  back  he  perceived  that  the  upper  world 
was  fast  fading  from  his  view,  as  well  as  that  be- 
low ;  but  the  impulse  was  irresistible,  and  he  still 
kept  on,  guided  by  the  wall  on  his  left  For  what 
purpose  had  this  mysterious  dell  been  created  thus 
upon  the  bare  foundation  of  the  monstrous  orb? 
Was  it  to  be  the  staircase  of  danmed  goblins,  lead- 
ing up  from  nethermost  hell ;  or  could  it  be  only 
the  mere  chance  of  the  primordiate  elements  ? 

Lies  Gralore  said  that  these  conjectures  so  busied 
him  that  he  went  on  for  hours,  as  in  a  dream,  till 
the  increasing  coldness  brought  him  at  last  to  his 
senses,  and  he  stopped  suddenly.  He  was  in  utter 
darkness,  and  silence,  except  the  chilly  wind  that 
whispered  in  his  ear  as  it  swept  upward  from  the 
immeasurable  deep.  He  must  have  come  many 
miles.  Should  he  go  on  7  What  if -his  slaves  had 
left  their  post?  Could  he  ever  find  the  cord? 
While  he  thus  considered,  still  slowly  groping  on- 
ward, his  right  foot  unexpectedly  found  no  resting 
place,  and  he  would  have  fallen  fh)m  the  shelf, 
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which  there  ended  abruptly,  had  not  his  hand  in 
passing  along  the  wall  caught  at  a  projection  or 
ring,  that  was  fixed  therein.  Without  knowing 
what  he  did,  he  retained  the  ring  in  his  convulsed 
grasp,  and  was  startled  to  perceive  it  turn  in  his 
hand  like  a  key,  and  draw  him  inward.  It  be- 
long^ to  a  door,  which  opened  and  let  him  into  a 
low  vaulted  chamber,  where  there  hung  in  the 
midst  a  burning  lamp.  The  walls  of  the  chamber 
were  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  and  Galore  read, 
by  the  light  of  the  lamp,  the  names  of  many  fa- 
mous ancient  magicians  known  to  students  of 
eastern  lore.  As  he  did  so,  he  unconsciously 
blew  with  his  lips  into  the  hollow  tube  of  the  mys- 
terious key,  which  had  still  retained  itself  in  his 
hand,  and  instantly  the  flame  of  the  lamp  grew  to 
a  great  light,  and  there  appeared  before  him  a  tall 
figure,  whom  Galore  recognised  as  one  of  those 
mighty  spirits  who  are  appointed  to  guard  the  hid- 
den treasures  of  the  universe. 

"  I  am  come  ; "  said  the  Spirit,  «*  what  wouldst 
thou  with  me?'* 

Not  terrified,  for  he  was  conscious  of  no  crime, 
Galore  replied,  "  If  it  be  lawful,  I  desire  to  know 
this  mystery." 

"  Son  of  the  race  of  Ben  Adhem,"  answered 
the  Spirit,  **tlio  benevolence  of  Heaven  hath 
shincd  upon  thco.  Thou  art  witliin  the  iron  gate 
of  life,  and  it  is  permitted  thee  to  behold  with 
mortal  eyes  tlie  valley  where  those  who  love  their 
fellow  men,  await  the  final  consummation  of 
events.  They  whoee  names  are  here  written 
were  evil  enchanters,  who  tried  by  wicked  arts  to 
break  the  talisman  of  the  Key  of  Gold,  on  which 
the  great  Solomon,  as  thou  mayest  see,  inscribed 
a  charm  more  powerful  than  the  laws  of  the 
elements." 

Galore  examined  the  key,  and  saw  graven  in 
Sanscrit  characters  on  its  massy  wards,  the  sen- 
tence : — 

**  I  save  him  whom  I  serve  ;" 
and  on  the  reverse, — 

"  /  obey  the  will  of  Heaven,** 

**  Hadst  thou  not  saved  thy  life,"  continued  the 
Spirit,  **  by  grasping  the  key,  though  thou  mightst 
have  opened  the  first  gate  by  the  aid  of  magical 
art,  no  hand  but  mine,  whom  Providence  taught 
thee  to  summon,  could  have  withdrawn  the  bolt 
of  the  second.  Thou  art  the  first  that  has  come 
this  way  to  the  region  that  lies  the  other  side  of 
Death." 

**  Have  I  then,"  said  Galore,  "  passed  the  limit 
whence  there  is  no  returning  ?  " 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Spirit,  *»  the  gates  of  Death 
lie  beyond  this  dark  valley.  Thou  art  still  a  clod 
of  earth,  and  subject  to  thy  will  and  thine  earthly 
passions.    Trust  in  Heaven  ! " 

Saying  which,  he  approached  the  further  side 
cavern,  where   was    another   iron   door 


Galore  had  not  before  observed,  whose  beary 
bolts  flew  back  at  his  touch,  and  revealed  a  dariL 
passage,  which  he  motioned  him  to  enter. 

As  he  related  this  part  of  the  story,  Galore 
said,  that  although  overwhelmed  with  the  mar- 
vellous scene  he  had  passed  through,  his  resolutioii 
had  not  quailed  till  he  heard  the  awful  bars  grate 
behind  him,  and  found  himself  groping  along  this 
passage,  which  still  tended  downward,  in  a  dark- 
ness that  might  almost  be  felt,  and  an  air  that  had 
not  been  stirred  for  centuries.  However,  there 
was  no  retreat,  and  he  went,  shrinking,  onward, 
till  at  length  he  perceived,  in  the  distance,  a  thin 
perpendicular  line  of  light,  and  found,  by  striking 
the  magic  key  against  the  sides  of  the  rock,  that 
he  was  walking  in  a  narrow  fissure  between  two 
echoing  walls,  that  resounded  far  above  him. 
Presently  the  light  grew  brighter,  and  very  soon 
he  was  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  in  a  gloomy, 
viperous  hole,  full  of  jagged  rocks  and  briers,  and 
without  any  vestige  of  a  path.  He  turned  back, 
thinking  he  might  have  lost  his  way,  but  the  cleft 
had  closed  behind,  and  presented  only  a  frowning 
precipice. 

He  thought  of  the  Rewah  maiden,  who,  in  her 
palace  at  Allabad,  awaited  his  return  from  the 
hunt,  and  his  heart  fell.  Reeling  backward,  his 
glaxing  eye  caught  the  opposite  wall  of  the  pit  or 
ravine,  and  he  fancied  it  might  be  accessible. 
The  faint  hope  inspired  him,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments he  was  clambering,  he  scarce  knew  how, 
up  the  precipitous  ledge.  He  had  almost  reached 
the  top,  when  suddenly  he  came  to  a  chasm  so 
wide  that  it  seemed  impassable.  Beyond  it,  were 
but  a  few  steps  to  the  summit,  and  the  ascent 
was  easy  ;  if  he  could  but  cross,  the  rest  was 
gained.  An  instant's  delay,  and  the  thought  of 
the  maiden  triumphed :  he  swung  his  arms  for 
the  leap ;  the  weight  of  the  golden  key  aided  him ; 
and,  with  a  desperate  bound,  he  just  reached  the 
opposite  side,  and,  staggering  to  the  swmnit,  sank 
in  a  swoon. 

Had  the  most  hopeless  captive  that  was  ever 
led  forth  to  graoe  the  orgies  of  his  cannibal  ene- 
mies, been  suddenly  transported  to  the  secure 
lawns  where  his  unconscious  children  gambolled 
around  their  sorrowing  mother,  he  could  not  have 
been  more  surprised  than  was  Galore,  when, 
presently  recovering,  he  looked  abroad  on  a  scene 
more  beautiful  and  magnificent  than  it  is  possible 
for  mortal  fancy  to  conceive. 

He  was  on  the  brow  of  a  mountain  that  over- 
looked an  immense  plain,  where  there  was  in  the 
midst  a  stately  city — so  pleasantly  situated  that 
the  plain  seemed  to  have  been  created  to  be  its 
site,  and  itself  to  be  the  ornament  of  the  plain. 
He  beheld  with  inexpressible  delight  its  lordly 
piles  of  terraced  palaces,  and  swelling  billows  of 
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white  iafades  and  burnished  domes,  all  glistening 
in  floods  of  yellow  sunlight  There  were  also 
luxurious  gardens,  their  tufts  of  greenery  inter- 
Tening  with  the  white  marble ;  and  round  about 
were  many  rows  of  elms,  and  mingling  of  groves, 
and  lawns,  and  shady  parks.  Hard  by  were  two 
lakes,  one  much  larger  than  the  other,  that  shone 
like  golden  mirrors ;  and  all  over  the  wide  expanse, 
as  far  as  he  could  see,  were  white  residences  and 
seats,  scattered  among  patches  of  ancient  woods, 
spacious  fields  of  variously-colored  grasses,  (some 
white,  others  yellow  with  flowers,)  undulating 
hills,  and  cool  moss-grown  ledges.  The  mountain 
on  which  he  stood  sloped  away,  somewhat  pre- 
cipitously at  first,  then  through  a  verdurous  wall 
of  skirting  forests,  that  stretched  around  on  every 
side  of  the  plain,  rising  upward  in  swelling  ridges, 
and  here  and  there  in  snowy  peaks,  that  glittered 
like  spires  of  silver.  The  most  beautiful  sky  that 
can  be  imagined,  lay  over  this  magnificent  valley. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  heavens  were  reposing  in  the 
fulness  of  beauty.  Such  golden  and  purple 
islands,  such  depth  of  amber  and  azure,  and  all 
varieties  of  light  and  shade,  were  never  seen,  ex- 
cept in  an  air  that  was  never  vexed  by  tempests, 
and  whose  eternal  clearness  breeded  no  noxious 
vapors,  and  needed  no  medicinal  thunders. 

The  sun  was  now  near  setting ;  for  though  it 
was  night  in  the  world  above,  the  greater  convex- 
ity and  lesser  diameter  of  the  inferior  cycles, 
added  to  the  reflection  from  the  inner  surface  of 
ours,  (which  is  perfectly  transparent,  like  a 
window-shade,  to  those  looking  from  within,) 
makes  the  day  there  always  later,  and  almost 
continuous, — at  least  so  Galore  accounted  for  the 
fact  afterwards,  though  then,  ho  said,  he  was  so 
occupied  with  the  scene  before  him,  that  he  had 
no  thought  of  the  incoogruity. 

He  was  entranced,  now  with  the  play  of  light 
and  shadow  upon  the  waves  of  verdure  in  the 
bosom  of  the  valley  and  around  its  far-sweeping 
margin,  now  with  the  empurpled  and  gilded  peaks 
of  the  distant  summits,  now  with  the  dreamy 
gorgeousness  of  the  sleeping  clouds,  or  the  exqui- 
site variety  of  the  wavy  woodland — but  chiefly 
with  the  noble,  yet  pleasing  and  tranquil  aspect 
of  the  distant  city.  A  soft  gale  suflused  with 
tropical  odors,  yet  breathing  exhilaration  with  its 
laoguinhment,  was  wafted  to  his  senses  from  the 
flowering  dells  beneath,  and  filled  him  with  a 
mingled  calmness  of  resignation,  and  inspiration 
of  hope.  He  remembered  then  the  words  of  the 
Spirit,  promising  him  that  *  he  should  behold  the 
valley  where  tarried  the  souls  of  those  who  loved 
their  fellow  men,*  and  ho  felt  certain  he  was 
now  looking  upon  that  blissful  valley  so  many 
students  of  forbidden  arts  had  wasted  their  lives 
attempts  to  reach,  and  was  assured  that 
coold  be  no  other  than  that  he  had  read 


of  in  the  ancient  sages,  whoso  ever-open  portal 
bore  the  inscription : 

•*THB     CITY     OP     PEACE," 

and  within  whose  walls  and  palaces,  peace  and 
plenteousuess  dwelt  forever. 

For  awhile  the  unutterably  tranquillizing  influ- 
ence of  the  scene  took  away  from  him  all  memory 
and  power  of  reflection  ;  the  spirit  of  Peace  passed 
deeply  into  his  heart,  and  colored  all  bis  thoughts 
with  her  blessed  heavenly  radiance  ;  be  was  con- 
tent to  be  where  he  was  brought,  and  his  only 
wish  was  to  descend  and  establish  himself  among 
the  happy  souls  that  people  this  delightful  region. 
But  in  a  moment  he  thought  of  his  native  laud, 
wasted  with  wars  between  petty  princes  for  con- 
quest or  oppression,  and  his  heart  bled  when  he 
considered  the  fate  of  his  countrymen ;  would  it 
not  be  more  noble  for  him  to  preach  peace  among 
them,  than  to  enjoy  its  reward  thus  prematurely  ? 
Nevertheless,  if  it  was  Heaven^s  will,  he  was 
well  content ;  he  could  think  of  the  impassable 
barrier  between  him  and  them  without  emotion. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  fruition  of  happiness, 
again  came  the  image  of  his  Rewah  maiden — 
that  tenderest  lily  that  grew  on  the  borders  of  the 
Jumua — alas !  she  must  wither  and  droop  in  Alla- 
bad*s  deserted  gardens.  Never  more  should  she 
behold  her  lost  lord  and  lover ;  never  more  could 
he  see  or  hear  her.  They  were  cut  oif  from  each 
other  by  a  ruthless  destiny. 

Galore  said  that  when  he  thought  of  thisi  his 
love  for  the  maiden  was  such,  that  not  even  the 
ravishing  half-celestial  charms  of  nature  around 
him,  and  the  immediate  prospect  of  passing,  it  might 
be,  ages  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  all  things 
delightful  to  soul  and  sense,  weighed  an  instant 
against  his  deep  affections.  "  O  that  she  were 
with  me,'*  he  said  to  himself,  **  for,  without  her, 
there  is  no  peace  anywhere ;  not  heaven  itself 
would  be  heaven  without  her."  Saying  which, 
he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  prayed 
the  universal  Reason,  that  he  might,  if  it  were 
possible,  return  to  the  land  of  the  living.  As  he 
did  thus,  the  magic  key  burned  in  his  hand  so  in- 
tolerably, that  he  threw  it  violently  from  him  upon 
the  rock.  To  his  surprise,  it  did  not  rebound,  but 
remained  fixed  in  a  marble  door,  on  which  was 
written : — 

"  Go  in  peace,  and  in  peace  return" 

He  hastily  turned  the  key,  and  the  door  easily 
opened,  revealing  a  steep  narrow  staircase.  With 
one  look  at  the  glorious  sunset  that  was  now 
blazing  on  the  distant  glaciers,  and  lighting  up  the 
beautiful  valley  with  supernatural  glory,  he  dived 
into  the  dark  staircase,  and  heard  the  door  close 
behind  him.  After  descending  a  long  while,  he 
suddenly  found  the  way  stopped  by  a  subterraue- 
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0U8  stream  of  water,  that  rushed  swiftly  across, 
filling  up  the  whole  space.  There  was  no  other 
way  but  to  plunge  in  or  go  back  ;  and  it  required 
him  to  summon  all  his  confidence  in  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  marble  door,  before  he  could  bring 
himself  to  dare  what  seemed  certain  destruction. 
But  again  the  thought  of  his  young  princess  tri- 
umphed :  "  Death,"  said  he,  '*  is  life  without 
her !  "  and,  holding  his  breath,  he  leaped  in. 

The  stream  occupied  the  whole  cavity,  except 
here  and  there  where  it  passed  low  subterraneous 
caverns,  and  Galore  had  extreme  difficulty,  by 
breathing  to  the  utmost  when  it  was  possible,  and 
then  retaining  it  with  calmness,  though,  for  aught 
he  knew,  it  might  be  his  last,  to  keep  himself  from 
drowning.  He  did  thus  successfully  for  some  time, 
but  finally  he  was  obliged  to  inhale  the  water, 
and,  after  a  brief  agony,  in  which  he  thought  his 
hour  was  assuredly  come,  he  a  second  time  lost 
consciousness.  How  long  he  continued  thus,  he 
knew  not  j  but  when  he  awoke,  be  found  himself 
lying,  in  broad  day-light,  half  immersed,  by  the 
bank  of  a  swift-running  brook  they  had  crossed 


the  previous  night  near  the  precipice,  and  which 
flowed  over  its  verge.  He  called  aloud  to  his 
servants,  who  were  at  no  great  distance,  and 
found  they  had  watched  for  him  till  they  bad 
fallen  asleep,  and  were  quite  overwhelmed  at 
seeing  him  returned  without  theur  aid,  and  in  such 
a  forlorn  condition.  They  carried  him  back  to 
the  encampment,  and,  by  the  use  of  restoratives, 
soon  brought  him  to  his  usual  condition. 

But  Galore  perceived,  that  though  it  must  be 
now  after  sunrise,  yet  no  light  came  across  the 
dark  eastern  horizon, — there  were  only  the  dif- 
fused rays  that  were  reflected  from  the  gloomy, 
desolate  Himmalayehs.  He  had  suffered  so  much 
during  the  night,  that  he  could  not  avoid  a  feeling 
of  horror  at  the  idea  of  delaymg  in  such  a  position, 
and  as  he  had  great  mfluence  with  the  rest,  he 
soon  brought  them  to  his  opinion.  It  was  hardly 
an  hour  before  they  were  on  their  way  out  of  the 
horrible  place,  and  with  their  mules'  heads  turned 
once  more  to  the  rich  rice-fields  and  sacred  ban- 
yan groves  of  Oude. 


LULIN;    OR  THE  DIAMOND  FAY. 

SENT    BY    A    LOVER    TO    HIS    MISTRESS,    WITH    A    DIAMOND    RING. 


BT  FRANCES  &   OSGOOD. 


PART  FIRST. 

Fair  Lilith,  listen,  whUe  I  sing. 
Hie  legend  of  tbis  diamond  ring ;    , 
And  in  ita  morel,  maiden,  beed 
A  quiet  *  hint,  your  bean  may  need.* 
In  ftury  arcbives,  wbere  *ti8  told, 
I  fbund  tbe  story  quaint  and  old, 
Writ  on  a  ricbly-blazoned  page 
Of  parcbment,  by  some  elfin  sage. 

Long  was  tbe  nigbt  to  LuUn !— Discontent 

Witb  dew  and  flower8,-~witb  &iry  dance  and  song, — 

Her  pearl-sben  boat  upon  the  little  stream, 

lit  by  a  GieAyt  which  ber  spells  transfixed. 

And  lined  witb  a  warm  blush  some  flower  bad  given, 

Wbere  she  was  wont  to  lie  and  Airl  at  will 

The  Ifly-Ieaf;  and  ply  her  elfin  oar, — 

Her  white  mothHrourser,  harnessed  with  gold  hair, — 

Her  tiny,  silver  chorded  lute,  on  which 

She  played  tbe  violefs  lullaby,  until 

It  bent  in  balmy  slumber, — all  were  vain. 

An  wearied  ber^— Vague  yearnings  for  a  sphere 

More  high  and  vast  had  filled  her  ardent  souL 

And  once,  at  dawn,  when  soft  the  signal  rang, 

lliat  every  morning  warned  the  dainty  troop. 

On  painofdeath  to  fly  the  approach  of  Day, 

Our  wilfhl  Lulin  lingered ! — but  an  instant — 

Yet  in  that  instant  she  was  seen  and  loved, 


And  loved  again^ — Alas !  The  first,  rich  ray, 

Tbe  glorious  herald  of  the  coming  mom, 

Lit  on  tbe  greensward  at  ber  very  feet ! 

She  fled  in  fear,  yet  with  a  rapturous  thrill 

At  heart  that  haunted  ber.— And  now  she  lay 

Upon  her  ro8e4eaf  couch, — half  wild  with  doubt 

And  hope, — when  lo !  just  ere  the  dawn, 

A  bubble,  blown  by  some  blithe  cottage  imp, 

Floated  above  ber !    Like  a  gleam  of  light. 

Up  elided  Lulin  from  her  fragrant  bed, 

And  clapped  ber  delicate  bands  and  cried  **  For  me ! 

For  me — tbe  strange  balloon !  *Tis  bound  to  heaven ! 

Thus  then  I  leave  tbe  cares  of  life  for  ever. 

And  meet  my  love  !**    She  plumed  ber  luminous  wings ; 

She  flew  to  mount  the  slowly  soaring  orb, 

And,  poised  upon  it — proudly  looked  betow ! 

Ahflieaven !  what  warm  embrace  enfolds  her  fbnni 

Her  sunlit  god  alights  beside  ber  there ! 

And  tbe  car,  suddenly  illumined,  gtows 

Beneath  tbe  glory  of  his  smile ;  and  up 

They  sail  exulting  in  their  joy  -, — but  bark ! 

Tbe  signal  sounds !  tbe  musical  foiry  gong! 

Once — twice — ah,  fete !  ere  thrice  its  tones  resound, 

Tbe  fragile  bubble  breaks !    Alas  for  Lulin ! 

Down  ftom  ber  dizzy  height,  in  sight  of  aU, 

Of  all  the  troop  dismayed,  she  gleaming  foU ! 

Still,  radiant  in  the  sunbeam's  bright  emhtace : 

And  crushed— a  little  heart*»-ease  in  ber  felL 
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BT  J.   H.    HOrKtNS, 

(T)rm$utmaor  *if  Oomht'$  Amtablogrofhy.) 


PART   II. 

Mt  wife  was  always  welcomed  at  such  pleasare- 
partiee,  and  her  society  was  ever  keenly  desired 
both  by  gentlemen  and  ladies.  An  affectionate, 
insinuating  manner,  united  to  a  certain  dignity, 
endeared  her  to  every  one,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  won  their  esteem.  Moreoyer  she  played  the 
lute  splendidly,  and  sang  besides,  and  all  our  social 
evenings  were  felt  to  be  incomplete,  until  they  had 
received  their  crowning  charm  ftoja  her  talents. 

I  will  here  premise  that  I  have  never  been  able 
to  make  much  out  of  music ;  indeed  it  rather  has  a 
(fisagreeable  effect  upon  me.  Hence  my  fair  one, 
who  had  soon  remarked  this  in  me,  never  tried  to 
entertain  me  in  this  way,  when  we  were  alone ; 
on  the  other  hand  she  seemed  to  make  up  for 
it  in  society,  where  she  usually  found  a  crowd 
of  admirers. 

And  now, — why  should  I  deny  it? — our  last 
conversation,  in  spite  of  my  best  inclinations,  could 
not  possibly  do  away  with  all  disagreeable  feelings 
from  my  mind ;  Indeed,  my  sensibilities  were  all 
strangely  out  of  tune,  without  my  being  perfectly 
conscioas  of  it  myselt  One  evening,  when  sur- 
rounded by  a  numerous  company,  the  long  pent-up 
31  humor  broke  loose,  and  severely  was  I  compelled 
to  sofier  in  consequence. 

Now  that  I  reflect  on  the  subject  aright,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that,  after  that  unlucky  discovery, 
I  loved  my  fair  one  much  less,  and  I  was  now 
jealous  of  her  besides, — a  thing  which  had  never 
entered  into  my  head  before.  One  evening  at  ta- 
ble, when  we  were  sitting  diagonally  opposite  and 
at  some  distance  from  each  other,  I  found  myself 
very  pleasantly  situated  between  my  neighboa,  a 
eoaple  of  ladies,  who  for  some  time,  had  appeared 
to  me  quite  charming.  Amid  jesting  and  flirtation 
the  wine  was  not  spared.  Meanwhile,  on  the 
other  side,  a  couple  of  musical  amateurs  had  taken 
possession  of  my  wife,  and  contrived  to  rouse  and 
lead  on  the  company  to  sing  all  sorts  of  songs, 
both  solo  and  chorus.  This  put  me  into  a  bad 
humor;  the  two  lovers  of  the  art  seemed  to  me 
inqtortonately  obtrusive  ,  the  singing  made  me  feel 
nnrvoosly  initable,  and  when,  at  last,  they  begged 


me  to  give  them  a  few  verses  in  solo,  I  was  actual- 
ly exasperated,  emptied  my  glass,  and  set  it  down 
on  the  table  again  very  ungently. 

I  soon  felt  myself  somewhat  softened  by  the 
winning  ways  of  my  fair  neighbors,  but  it  is  a  bad 
business  for  anger,  when  it  is  once  Iturly  under 
weigh.  Mine  kept  on  brewing  in  secret,  although 
everything  around  should  have  attuned  me  to  joy 
and  compliance.  I,  on  the  contrary,  only  became 
the  more  spiteful,  when  a  lute  was  brought  in, 
and  my  fair  one  accompanied  her  songs  to  the 
admiration  of  everybody  else.  Unfortunately  a 
perfect  silence  was  called  for ;  so  that  now,  when 
I  could  talk  no  longer,  the  tones  of  her  voice  gave 
me  the  toothache.  Was  it  any  wonder,  then, 
that  at  last  the  smallest  spark  was  enough  to  ex- 
plode the  mine  7 

The  fair  songstress  had  just  finished  a  song 
amid  the  greatest  applause,  when  she  looked  at 
me,— a  look  full  of  the  truest  and  deepest  love. 
Unfortunately,  her  glances  made  no  impression 
upon  me.  She  remarked  that  I  gulped  down  one 
glass  of  wine,  and  filled  me  up  another.  With 
the  first  finger  of  her  right  hand  raised,  she  beck- 
oned at  me,  threatening  me  in  a  playful  and  afiec- 
tionate  manner.  *<  Remember  that  that  is  wine !  '* 
said  she,  so  softly  that  no  one  could  hear  her  but 
me.  "  Water  is  for  the Nixen !"  cried  I.  "Dear 
ladies,*'  said  she  to  my  fair  neighbors,  "pray 
girdle  the  cup  with  all  your  charms,  that  it  may 
not  be  emptied  too  often."  "You  will  not  let 
yourself  be  hen-pecked ! "  whispered  one  of  them 
in  my  ear.  "  What  is  your  will,  Madame 
Dwarf?"  exclaimed  I,  with  a  violent  gesture, 
which  upset  the  cnp  of  wine.  "  Here  is  much 
spilled!"  cried  the  wondrous  beauty,  sweeping 
her  hand  over  the  lute-strings,  as  if  she  wished  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  company  from  this  dis- 
turbance to  herself,  once  more.  She  succeeded 
in  this,  the  more  easily  as  she  stood  up,  apparently 
only  to  obtain  a  posture  more  convenient  for  play- 
ing, and  thus  she  continued  preluding  on  her  in- 
strument 

When  I  saw  the  red  wine  trickling  along  over 
the  table-cloth,  I  came  to  my  senses  ajrain.    I 
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perceived  how  great  a  fault  I  had  committed,  and 
was  cut  to  the  very  heart.  For  the  first  time  the 
music  spoke  to  me.  The  first  verse  she  sang  was 
a  friendly  farewell  to  the  company,  while  they 
still  felt  themselves  united  by  the  bond  of  social 
feeling.  In  the  following  verse  our  little  society 
seemed  to  flow  as  it  were  asunder ;  each  one  felt 
himself  become  isolated,  separated  from  the  rest, — 
no  one  felt  as  if  any  longer  present  with  others. 
But  what  shall  I  say  of  the  last  verse  ?  It  was 
addressed  to  me  alone, — it  was  the  mournful  voice 
,  of  love-sick  affection,  taking  its  departure  ih>m 
wanton  ill -humor  and  insolence. 

In  gloomy  silence  I  drove  her  homo,  and  ex- 
pected nothing  good  for  myself.  But  scarcely  had 
we  reached  our  chamber,  when  she  showed  herself 
in  the  highest  degree  affectionate  and  gracious, 
and  even  somewhat  roguish,  and  made  me  the 
happiest  of  all  men. 

The  next  morning  I  said  to  her,  in  a  voice  full 
of  trust  and  love :  "  You  have  so  often  sung  at 
the  request  of  a  pleasant  company,  as,  for  in- 
stance, that  touching  *  Farewell  Song,*  yester- 
evening  :  sing  me  now,  for  my  sake,  a  sprightly, 
joyous  *  Welcome  to  this  morning  hour,*  so  that  it 
may  be  to  us  as  the  day  when  we  first  saw  each 
other.*' 

"  I  cannot  do  that,  my  friend,"  replied  she,  in 
earnest  tone.  '*  That  song  of  yester-evening  re- 
fers to  our  separation,  which  must  take  place  im- 
mediately: for  I  cati  only  say  to  you,  that  the 
injury  you  have  done  me,  contrary  to  your  promise 
and  your  oath,  brings  after  it  the  most  fatal  con- 
sequences for  us  both ;  you  have  jested  away  a 
great  happiness,  and  I  also  must  renounce  my 
dearest  wishes ! " 

When,  hereupon,  I  fell  upon  her  neck,  and 
implored  her  to  explain  herself  more  fully,  she 
replied :  **  Alas  !  I  may  well  do  that,  for  there  is 
now  an  end  of  my  living  with  you.  Hear  also 
that  which  I  should  rather  have  concealed  from 
you  as  long  as  possible.  That  form,  in  which  you 
saw  me  in  the  little  box,  is  in  reality  native  and 
natural  to  me:  for  I  am  of  the  race  of  King 
Eckwald,  the  mighty  Prince  of  the  Dwarfs,  of 
whom  veracious  histories  relate  so  many  exploits. 
Our  nation  is  still  ever,  as  of  old,  active  and  in- 
dustrious, and  hence,  also,  easy  to  govern.  But 
you  must  not  suppose  that  the  Dwarfs  are  behind 
the  age  in  their  labors.  Swords,  which  surely 
struck  the  enemy  at  whom  they  were  thrown, 
invisible  chains  of  mysterious  strength,  shields  that 
could  not  be  pierced, — these  and  such-like  were 
formerly  their  most  famous  works.  But  now  they 
busy  themselves  principally  with  articles  of  con- 
venience and  ornament,  and  hnre  they  surpass  all 
the  other  nations  of  the  earth.  You  would  be 
astonished,  if  you  should  pass  through  our  work- 
shops and  wareboosen.    This  would  all  be  well 


enough,  if  a  peculiar  conjuncture  had  not  over- 
taken the  whole  nation  generally,  and  the  royal 
family  in  particular." 

As  she  here  was  silent  for  a  moment,  I  besought 
her  for  a  further  revelation  of  these  strange  mys- 
teries,— a  request  with  which  she  immediately 
complied. 

"  It  is  known,"  said  she,  **  that  God,  as  soon  as 
he  had  created  the  world,  so  that  all  the  land  was 
dry,  and  the  mountain  ranges  stood  up  mighty 
and  magnificent, — that  Grod,  I  say,  then  created 
the  little  Dwariis  first  of  all  creatures,  a  race  of  in- 
telligent beings,  who  should  admire  and  honor  his 
wondrous  works  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  in 
subterranean  galleries  and  clefts  of  the  rocks;. 
Moreover,  it  is  known  that  this  little  race  became 
afterwards  puffed  up,  and  thought  to  arrogate  to 
itself  the  dominion  of  the  whole  earth  ;  for  which 
reason,  God  then  created  the  Dragons,  in  order  to 
keep  the  Dwar&  within  their  mountains.  But 
since  the  Dragons  used  to  nestle  themselves  even 
in  the  larger  caves  and  chasms,  and  live  there, 
and  some  of  them  also  did  spit  fire,  and  caused 
much  other  damage,  the  little  Dwarfs  were  there- 
by supplied  with  abundant  tribulation  and  trouble, 
to  such  a  degree,  that  they  were  at  their  wit's 
end,  and  therefore,  humbly  and  with  tears,  they 
turned  them  unto  God  the  Lord,  and  cried  onto 
him,  praying  that  he  would  destroy  this  andean 
race  of  the  Dragons.  Now  although,  in  his  wis- 
dom, he  would  not  decree  the  annihilation  of  his 
creatures,  yet  the  Lord  took  so  deeply  to  heart 
the  tribulation  of  the  poor  little  Dwarfs,  that  h© 
immediately  created  the  Giants,  who  should  make 
war  upon  the  Dragons,  and  if  not  extirpate  them, 
at  least  diminish  their  number." 

"  But  now  when  the  Giants  had  so  easily  got- 
ten the  better  of  the  Dragons,  pride  and  presump- 
tion arose  in  them  also ;  wherefore  they  practised 
many  cruelties,  but  especially  against  the  good 
little  Dwarfs,  who  then  once  more  turned  to  the 
Lord  in  their  trouble.  He  then,  in  the  mightiuess 
of  his  power,  created  the  Knights,  who  should 
make  war  upon  the  Giants  and  Dragons,  and  live 
in  a  good  understanding  with  the  little  Dwarfik 
Herewith  was  the  work  of  Creation  completed  itf 
this  direction,  and  hence  it  is,  that  since  that  time 
the  Giants  and  the  Dragons  have  alwa3r8  de- 
fended each  other,  as  well  as  the  Knights  and  the 
Dwarfe.  From  this  you  may  see,  my  friend,  that 
we  are  of  the  most  ancient  race  in  the  world, 
which  indeed  redounds  to  our  honer,  but  yet  brings 
with  it  great  difficulties. 

"  For  since  nothing  in  the  world  can  last  for- 
ever, but  everything  which  has  once  been  great 
must  become  small  and  dwindle  away,  so  we  also 
are  in  such  a  condition  that,  since  the  creatien  of 
the  world,  we  have  been  always  dwindlmg  and 
growing  smaller ;  but,  more  than  all  others,  the 
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royal  family,  which,  on  account  of  the  purity  of 
hs  blood,  is  first  exposed  to  this  our  destiny. 
Therefore,  many  tLgea  since,  onr  wise  philosophers 
bethoaght  them  of  this  expedient :  that  from  time 
to  time  a  princess  of  the  royal  house  should  be 
sent  from  the  mountains  out  into  the  world,  to 
connect  herself  by  marriage  with  some  noble 
Knig;fat,  80  that  the  race  of  the  Dwarfs  might  be 
again  renewed,  and  redeemed  from  total  decay." 

While  my  fair  one  was  uttering  these  words  in 
the  simplicity  of  her  heart,  I  looked  at  her  rather 
suspiciously,  for  it  seemed  as  if  she  wished  to 
quiz  me  a  little.  As  far  as  her  own  diminutive 
descent  was  concerned,  I  had  no  longer  any 
donbt  ;  but  her  having  taken  me  instead  of  a 
Knight,  caused  me  some  misgivings,  for  I  knew 
too  much  to  believe  that  my  ancestors  were  the 
immediate  creation  of  God. 

Concealing  my  surprise  and  my  doubts,  I  asked 
her  in  a  friendly  manner :  »*  But  tell  me,  my  dear 
child,  how  you  came  by  this  large  and  fully- 
developed  form  ? — for  I  know  few  ladies  who  could 
compare  with  your  magnificent  figure." 

"  That  you  shall  learn,"  replied  my  fair  one. 
"  An  old  tradition  has  been  handed  down  in  the 
Councils  of  the  Kings  of  the  Dwarfs,  that  the 
taking  of  this  extraordinary  step  should  be  post- 
poned as  long  as  possible,— a  warning  which  I 
think  very  natural  and  proper.  They  would, 
perhaps,  have  still  longer  hesitated  to  send  a 
princess  once  more  into  the  world,  if  my  brother, 
who  was  bom  after  me,  had  not  turned  out  to  be 
•o  small  that  the  nurses  lost  him  out  of  the  swad- 
dling clothes,  and  no  one  knows  what  became  of 
him.  Upon  this  accident,  the  like  bf  which  had 
never  been  heard  of  in  the  annals  of  our  nation, 
the  wise  men  were  called  together,  and,  to  make 
a  long  story  short,  the  resolution  was  taken  to 
send  mo  a  courting." 

"  The  resolution  !  "  exclaimed  I  ;  "  all  that  will 
do  very  well.  Men  can  take  a  resolution,  and 
some  things  they  can  bring  to  a  conclusion  ;  but 
to  give  to  a  little  Dwarf  a  figure  like  a  goddess, 
— pray  how  have  your  wise  men  brought  this 
about?"' 

"  This  also  had  been  already  provided  for  by 
our  ancestors.  Among  the  royal  treasures  there 
lay  a  huge  golden  ring.  I  speak  of  it  now  as  it 
appeared  in  my  childhood,  when  it  was  shown  to 
me,  lying  in  its  place ;  for  it  is  the  same  which 
yon  see  here  on  my  finger.  And  now  they  went 
to  work  in  the  following  fashion ":  They  informed 
me  of  all  that  was  before  me,  and  instructed  me 
as  to  what  I  should  do,  and  what  I  should  leave 
iradone. 

"  A  costly  palace  was  built,  after  the  model  of 
the  faTorite  summer-rfsidence  of  my  parents, 
containing  a  main  building,  side-wings,  and  what- 
«Ttr  else  one  conld  desire.    It  stood  at  the  en- 


trance of  a  great  cleft  in  the  rocks,  which  is  set 
off  in  the  finest  style.  On  the  appointed  day,  the 
whole  court  repaired  thither,  and  my  parents  with 
me.  The  army  was  paraded,  and  four-and- 
twenty  priests,  not  without  some  difficulty,  took 
up  the  wonderful  ring  on  a  hand-barrow  made  of 
precious  materials.  It  was  laid  down  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  building,  just  inside,  where  those 
going  in  and  out  ars  accustomed  to  tread.  Many 
ceremonies  were  performed,  and  after  a  heart-felt 
adieu,  I  advanced  to  the  work.  Stepping  up,  I 
laid  my  hand  upon  the  ring,  and  immediately,  in 
the  sight  of  all,  I  began  to  grow.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments I  had  reached  my  present  size,  whereupon 
I  immediately  placed  the  ring  upon  my  finger. 
Now,  in  an  instant,  the  windows,  doors  and  gates 
closed  of  their  own  accord,  the  side-wings  with- 
drew into  the  main  building,  and  iuKtcad  of  the 
palace,  I  fonnd  a  little  box  standing  beside  me, 
which  I  immediately  took  up  and  carried  away 
with  me,  not  without  a  feeling  of  pleasure  at 
being  so  large  and  strong;  for  although  I  was 
still  a  dwarf  compared  to  trees  and  mountains, 
rivers  and  large  tracts  of  country,  yet  I  was  al- 
ready a  giant  beside  the  grass  and  the  herbs,  but 
especially  when  compared  with  the  emmets,  with 
whom  we  dwarfs  do  not  always  stand  on  the  best 
fooling,  and  are  therefore  often  tormented  by 
ihcm. 

"  I  might  tell  you  many  things  as  to  how  I 
fared  on  my  pilgrimage  before  I  found  you.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  I  put  many  to  the  trial,  but  I 
found  no  one  who  seemed  to  me  so  worthy  as 
yourself  to  renew  and  perpetuate  the  race  of  the 
heroic  Eckwald." 

Front  time  to  time,  during  all  these  recitals,  I 
had  gently  wagged,  without  exactly  shaking  my 
head.  I  asked  her  various  questions,  to  which  I 
received  no  very  particular  answers,  but  rather 
learned,  to  my  great  sorrow,  that  after  what  had 
happened,  she  must,  of  necessity,  return  to  her 
parents.  She  hoped,  indeed,  to  return  to  me 
again,  but  now  she  must  inevitably  go,  or  other- 
wise everything  would  bo  lost,  for  her  as  well  as 
for  me.  Our  purses  would  cease  to  supply  us, 
and  no  one  could  tell  what  all  else  would  happen. 

When  I  learned  that  our  money  might  fail  us, 
I  did  not  care  to  inquire  further  as  to  what  else 
might  happen.  I  shrugged  my  shoulders,  was 
silent,  and  she  seemed  to  understand  me. 

We  packed  up-together,  and  got  into  the  car- 
riage, placing  on  the  opposite  seat  the  little  box, 
which,  however,  I  could  not  yet  look  upon  as  a 
palace.  Thus  we  advanced  several  stages.  Pos- 
tillions' fare  and  drink-money  were  always  ready 
in  the  pockets  on  our  right  and  left,  and  were 
liberally  paid  out,  until  we  arrived  at  last  in  a 
mountainous  region ;  and  scarcely  had  we  alight- 
ed, when  my  fair  one  led  the  way,  and  I,  at  her 
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bidding,  followed  with  the  little  box.  She  guided 
me,  by  tolerably  ilcep  paths,  to  a  spot  where  a 
clear  spring  now  leaped  down  little  waterfalls, 
and  now  meandered  purling  through  a  narrow 
vale  of  meadow.land.  There  she  showed  me  an 
elevated  level  space,  bade  me  set  the  little  box 
down,  and  then  said :  **  Farewell !  you  can  easily 
find  your  way  back.  Remember  me  ;  I  hope 
soon  to  see  you  again  !  " 

At  this  instant  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  could 
never  boar  to  lose  her.  She  was  now  in  one  of 
her  finest  days,  or,  if  you  will,  one  of  her  finest 
hours.  All  alone  on  the  green  turf  with  so  lovely 
a  being,  among  grass  and  flowers,  girdled  by  a 
boundary  of  rocks,  with  the  noise  of  falling  waters 
in  the  air,  what  heart  could  have  remaiued  un- 
touched with  tender  feeling?  I  would  have 
clasped  her  hand,  I  would  have  embraced  her  > 
but  she  pushed  me  away,  and,  although  always 
with  love  in  her  manner,  she  threatened  me  with 
great  danger  if  I  did  not  immediately  retire. 

**  Is  there  no  possibility,  then,**  cried  I,  "  that  I 
may  remain  with  you,  that  you  may  keep  me  by 
your  side?"  I  accompanied  these  words  with 
such  piteously  sad  gestures  and  tones  of  voice, 
that  she  seemed  agitated,  and,  after  some  hesita- 
tion, gave  me  to  understand  that  a  continuation 
of  our  union  was  not  altogether  impossible.  Who 
was  more  happy  then  than  I  ?  My  importunity, 
which  became  every  moment  more  vehement, 
compelled  her  at  last  to  speak  out :  and  she  re- 
vealed to  me,  that  if  I  could  resolve  to  become  as 
small  as  I  had  seen  her,  I  could  even  now  remain 
with  her,  and  enter  with  her  into  her  palace,  her 
kingdom,  and  her  family.  This  proposal  did  not 
quite  please  me,  yet,  at  that  moment,  I  could  not 
once  dream  of  turning  myself  away  from  her ; 
and,  having  been  now  for  some  short  time  accus- 
tomed to  the  wonderful,  and  somewhat  inclined 
to  make  rash  resolutions,  I  consented,  and  said 
she  might  do  with  me  whatever  she  would. 

I  was  immediately  required  to  stretch  out  the 
little  finger  of  my  right  hand.  She  placed  hers 
against  it,  tip  to  tip ;  with  her  left  hand  drew  off 
the  golden  ring  smoothly  and  easily,  and  slipped  it 
over  upon  my  finger.  Scarcely  was  this  done, 
when  I  felt  a  violent  pain  in  that  finger,  the  ring 
shrunk  together,  and  tortured  me  horribly.  I 
uttered  a  loud  scream,  and  involuntarily  stretched 
out  my  arms  ou  this  side  and  that  to  feel  for  my 
beloved,  but  she  had  disappeared.  I  cannot  find 
words  to  express  to  you  what  were  ray  feelings 
during  this  change.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  very 
soon  found  myself,  in  miniature,  side  by  side  with 
my  fair  one,  in  a  forest  of  blades  of  grass.  Our 
joy  at  seeing  each  other  again,  after  a  short  but 
BO  singular  a  separation,  or,  rather,  our  re-union 
without  a  separation,  surpasses  all  conception.  I 
flung  myself  upon  her  bosom ;  she  returned  my 


and  the  little  pair  were  as  happy  as  the 
larger  couple. 

With  no  little  inconvenience  we  now  climbed 
up  a  hill,  for  the  meadow-grass  had  become,  to 
us,  au  almost  impenetrable  forest.  At  length, 
however,  we  arrived  at  a  bare  q>ot, — and  how 
astonished  was  I,  to  see  there  a  vast  mass,  of 
regular  architecture,  in  which,  nevertheless,  I 
could  not  help  soon  recognising  the  little  box, 
standing  in  the  very  spot  where  1  had  set  it  down. 

**  Go  now,  my  friend,  and  rap  with  the  ring 
upon  it,  and  you  shall  see  wonders,"  said  my  be- 
loved. I  went  up,  and  scarcely  had  I  knocked, 
when  I  witnessed,  indeed,  the  greatest  miracle. 
Two  side  wings  moved  forward  from  it  of  their 
own  accord,  and,  at  the  same  time,  difiereut  por- 
tions of  it  fell  off*  like  scales  and  shingles,  when, 
behold !  doors,  windows,  colonnades,  and  whatever 
else  belongs  to  a  perfect  palace,  burst  at  once  upon 
my  view ! 

Whoever  has  seen  one  of  the  ingenious  writing- 
tables  manufactured  by  R(^ntgen,  where,  by  one 
movement,  many  pens  and  penknives  are  set  in 
motion,  where  inkstand  and  sand-box,  pigeon- 
holes for  letters,  and  secret  drawers  for  money, 
display  themselves  all  at  once,  or  in  rapid  sncoes- 
sion,  such  a  one,  I  say,  may  form  some  idea  of 
how  that  palace  unfolded  itself  before  me.  My 
sweet  companion  now  led  me  within.  I  immedi- 
ately recognised,  in  the  main  saloon,  the  fire-place 
that  I  had  formeriy  seen  from  above,  and  the 
arm-chair  in  which  she  had  sat.  And  when  I 
looked  up  over  head,  I  really  thought  I  could  no- 
tice some  traces  of  the  crack  in  the  cupola  through 
which  I  had  peeped  in.  I  spare  you  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  rest ;  enough  that  it  was  all  spaciouB, 
expensive,  and  tasteful.  I  had  hardly  recovered 
from  my  astonishment,  when  I  heard  military 
music  at  a  distance.  My  lovelier  half  leaped  for 
joy,  and,  with  ecstasy  in  her  looks,  announced  to 
me  the  arrival  of  his  majesty,  her  father.  There 
we  stood  at  the  threshold,  and  beheld  a  brilliant 
train  deploying  (torn  a  rocky  chasm  of  considerable 
size.  Soldiers,  servants,  hoosehold  officers,  and  a 
gleaming  cortege  of  courtiers  followed,  one  after 
another.  At  last  we  saw  a  golden  throng,  and  in 
the  midst  of  it,  the  king  himselC  When  the 
whole  array  had  halted  before  the  palace,  the 
king  advanced,  with  those  immediately  around 
him.  His  tender-hearted  daughter  hastened  to 
meet  him,  dragging  me  along  with  her ;  we  threw 
ourselves  at  his  feet :  he  raised  me  up  very  gra- 
ciously, and,  when  standing  erect,  I  remarked, 
for  the  first  tnne,  that  I  was  actually  the  tallest 
of  stature  m  aM  this  little  worid.  We  went  to- 
gether into  the  palace,  where,  in  the  presence 
of  his  whole  court,  the  king  bade  me  welcome  in 
a  well-studied  speech,  in  which  he  expressed  his 
surprise  at  finding  ns  here,  acknowledged  me  m 
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hk  son-in-law,  and  appointed  the  morrow  for  the 
celebration  of  our  nnplials. 

How  dreadful  were  my  feelings,  all  at  once, 
when  I  heard  mention  made  of  marriage !  For, 
hitherto,  I  had  almost  as  great  a  horror  of  it  as 
of  music,  which  latter  always  seemed  to  me  the 
most  hateful  thing  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Those 
who  make  music,  I  used  to  say,  are  supposed,  in 
theory  at  least,  to  agree  with  one  another,  and  to 
play  in  harmony ;  for  when  they  have  been  tuning 
up  long  enough,  and  haye  lacerated  our  ears  with 
all  sorts  of  discords,  they  at  length  persuade 
themselyes  that  all  is  fast  and  firm,  afifaiis  are  as 
they  should  be,  and  one  instrument  agrees  exactly 
with  all  the  rest  The  leader  of  the  orchestra 
himself  falls  into  the  happy  delusion,  and  now 
tbey  go  off  merrily  with  a  grand  crash,  which 
makes  the  ears  of  all  the  hearers  tingle  for  hours. 
In  wedlock,  on  the  contrary,  this  is  never  the 
case.  For  although  it  is  only  a  duet,  and  one 
would  think  that  two  voiees  or  two  instruments 
most  certainly  be  able  to  agree  together,  in  some 
measure  at  least,  yet  it  seldom  happens  so ;  for 
when  the  husband  gives  one  key-note,  the  wife 
chimes  in  on  a  higher  pitch,  and  so  they  proceed 
from  a  quiet  chamber-voice  to  the  full  choral  tone, 
and  still  on  and  on  in  an  ever-rising  crescendo, 
until  at  last  the  instruments  themselves,  in  lull 
blast,  cannot  follow  them.  Thus,  considering  how 
repugnant  even  harmonious  music  is  to  my  ears, 
it  is  still  lees  to  be  supposed  that  I  could  endure 
the  discords  of  married  life. 

I  can  relate  nothing  of  all  the  festivities  in 
which  the  day  was  consumed;  for  I  paid  very 
little  regard  to  them.  The  costly  viands,  the 
pfecioas  wine,  had  no  relish  for  me.  I  was  pon- 
deriug  and  ruminating  what  I  had  to  do.  And 
yet  there  was  not  much  room  for  meditation. 
In  abort,  I  resolved,  as  soon  as  it  was  night,  to  be 
op  and  off,  and  conceal  myself  somewhere  or 
other.  Fortunately  I  reached  a  little  cranny  in 
the  stones,  into  which  I  forced  myself  and  hid 
myself  as  well  as  I  could.  After  so  doing,  my 
fint  endeavor  was  to  take  the  unlucky  ring  from 
my  finger,  but  in  this  I  failed  altogether ;  for  I 
conkl  not  but  feel  that,  as  soon  as  I  tried  to  draw 
it  off,  it  shrunk  to  narrower  dimensions  than  be- 
fore. This  caused  me  intense  pains,  which  ceased 
immediately,  however,  as  soon  as  I  desisted  from 
my  undertaking. 

I  awoke  early  in  the  morning, — for  my  little 
<liminative  person  had  slept  very  soundly, — and 
widied  to  look  about  me  somewhat  further,  for  it 
was  beginning  to  rain  overhead.  Through  grass, 
leaves  and  flowers,  the  rain  came  down,  in  size 
like  gravel  and  pebble-stones;  but  how  startled 
was  I,  when  everything  around  me  became  alive 
And  crawling,  and  an  endless  army  of  emmets 
poured  down  upon  me !    Scarce  had  I  perceived 


them,  ere  they  had  seized  me  on  all  sides,  and, 
although  I  defended  myself  immediately  with 
vigor  and  no  little  courage,  yet  at  last  they 
swarmed  over  me,  pinched  and  tortured  me  to 
such  a  degree,  that  I  was  glad  when  I  heard 
myself  sununoued  to  surrender  at  discretion.  I 
actually  did  surrender,  and  that  without  loss  of 
time:  whereupon  an  ant  of  remarkable  stature 
approached  me  with  courtly  diguity  aud  even 
reverence,  and  then  conmiended  himself  to  my 
favor.  He  gave  me  to  understand  that  the  ants 
had  become  the  allies  of  my  father-in-law,  and 
that,  in  the  present  instance,  he  had  called  upon 
them  and  ordered  them  to  fetch  me  home.  I  was 
now  a  small  prisoner,  in  the  bauds  of  those  who 
were  still  smaller.  I  saw  matrimony  before  me, 
and  could  not  but  feel  thankful  that  my  father- 
in-law  was  not  enraged,  nor  my  fair  one  in  the 
sulks. 

Suffer  me  to  pass  over  all  the  ceremonies  in  si- 
lence; enough,  we  were  married!  Merrily  aud 
cheerfully  as  everything  went  with  us,  yet  never- 
theless there  were  lonely  hours  in  which  I  was  led 
to  sober  reflection,  and  something  happened  me 
that  had  never  happened  me  before;  what  this 
was,  and  how  it  came  about,  you  shall  now  learn. 

Everythmg  around  me  was  perfectly  propor- 
tioned to  my  present  size  and  necessities :  the  bot- 
tles and  glasses  were  accurately  commeusurate 
with  the  capacity  of  a  little  drinker,  aud  if  any- 
thing, these  proportions  were  still  more  exact  than 
with  us.  The  delicate  tit-bits  tasted  excellently 
well  to  my  little  palate,  a  kiss  from  the  little  mouth 
of  my  spouse  was  but  loo  delicious,  and  I  do  notde- 
ny  that  their  novelty  made  all  these  relative  pro- 
portions very  pleasmg.  Unfortunately,  however, 
I  had  not  forgotten  my  former  condition.  I  felt 
within  me  a  standard  of  former  greatness,  which 
made  me  uneasy  aud  unhappy*  Now,  for  the 
first  time,  I  conceived  what  the  philosophers  must 
have  meant  under  the  term  "  Ideals,"  by  which, 
according  to  their  account,  men  are  so  much 
troubled.  I  had  an  ideal  of  myself,  and  often,  in 
dreams,  seemed  to-  myself  to  be  a  giant.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  my  wife,  my  ring,  my  dwarfed  form, 
as  well  as  the  many  other  ties  that  bound  me  to 
my  present  state,  made  me  perfectly  unhappy,  so 
that  at  last  I  began  in  earnest  to  meditate  upon 
my  deliverance. 

Being  convinced  that  all  the  hidden  magic  lay 
in  the  ring,  I  resolved  to  file  it  in  two.  I  therefore 
stole  some  files  from  the  court-jeweller.  Luckily 
I  was  leA-handed,  and  had  never  done. anything 
properly  with  my  right  hand  m  my  life.  I  per- 
severed courageously  in  this  labor ;  and  it  was  no 
■light  job,  for  thejittle  golden  hoop,  thin  as  it  looked, 
had  become  dense  in  proportion  as  it  had  shrunk 
from  its  original  size.  All  my  leisure  hours  I  de- 
voted to  this  work,  without  being  observed  ;  aud 
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I  was  considerate  enough,  as  soon  as  the  metal 
was  filed  nearly  through ,  to  step  out  of  doors. 
This  was  wisely  thought  of:  for  all  at  once  the 
golden  ring  sprang  with  great  force  from  my  fin- 
ger, and  my  figure  shot  up  aloft  with  such  violence 
that  I  really  thought  I  should  knock  my  head 
against  the  heavens.  If  I  had  remained  in  doors, 
I  should  at  all  events  have  burst  through  the  cu- 
pola of  our  summer-palace,  if  not  destroyed  the 
whole  building  by  my  rash  awkwardness. 

Here  then  I  stood  once  more,  larger  than  ever, 
indeed,  but,  as  it  ueemed  to  me,  only  so  much  the 
more  stupid  and  awkward.  On  recovering  from 
my  stupor  I  saw  a  money-box  standing  near  me, 
which  on  taking  it  up,  I  found  to  be  pretty  heavy, 
so  I  carried  it  down  the  foot-path  to  the  hotel 
where  we  last  stopped.  Here  I  ordered  the  horses 
immediately,  and  drove  off.  On  the  road  I  tried 
the  virtue  of  the  pockets  on  either  side.  Instead 
of  money,  which  seemed  to  be  all  gone,  I  found  a 
little  key.  This  belonged  to  my  money-box,  in 
which  I  found  a  tolerable  reimbursment  for  my  dis- 
appointment. As  long  as  this  lasted,  I  rode  in  my 
carriage ;  after  a  while  I  was  obliged  to  sell  this 
in  order  to  pay  my  fare  in  the  ordinary  post-coach. 
The  money-box  I  at  last  broke  to  pieces  in  a  rage, 
because  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  it  ought  to 
have  filled  again  of  its  own  accord.  And  thus, 
though  by  a  rather  round-about  road,  I  finally 
found  myself  walking  into  the  same  tavern,  and 
entering  into  a  conversation  with  the  cook  by  the 
same  fire-place  where  I  stood  when  I  first  intro- 
duced myself  to  your  acquaintance." 

In  order  to  complete  the  history  of  this  singular 
but  charming  tale,  allow  me  to  quote  a  few  pas- 
sages from  the  beginning  of  the  Eleventh  Book  of 
the  Autobiography. 

••  After  I  had  finished  my  story  in  the  bower  at 
Sesenheim,  in  which  I  had  pleasantly  enough 
mingled  the  ordinary  with  the  impossible,  I  saw 
that  my  fair  hearers,  who  before  had  seemed  es- 
pecially interested,  were  quite  f<isciuated  with  the 
strange  narrative.  They  begged  me  earnestly  to 
write  it  out  for  them,  so  that  they  might  often  read 
it  over  to  themselves  and  to  others.  I  promised 
to  do  so  the  more  willingly,  as  by  that  means  I 
hoped  to  find  an  excuse  for  a  repetition  of  my  visit, 
and  opportunity  for  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  them.  The  circle  broke  up  for  a  moment, 
and  all  might  have  felt  that,  after  so  exciting  a  day 
the  evening  would  be  somewhat  dull.  My  friend 
relieved  mo  from  anxiety  on  this  head,  by  asking 
permission  for  us  to  take  leave  at  once,  because 
he,  as  an  industrious  and  attentive  academician. 


wished  to  pass  the  night  in  Drusenheim,  and  to 
be  at  Strasburg  early  the  next  morning. 

**  We  both  reached  our  lodgings  in  silence  ;  I 
because  I  felt  a  barbed  hook  in  my  heart,  which 
was  drawing  me  back,  and  he,  because  he  had 
somethmg  else  in  muid  which  he  imparted  to  mo 
as  soon  as  we  had  arrived. 

"  *  It  is  strange,'  he  began,  <  that  you  fell  upon 
this  very  story.  Did  you  not  perceive  that  it  made 
a  peculiar  impression  ?  * 

"  *  Certainly,*  I  answered,  *  how  could  I  help 
perceiving  that  at  some  places  the  elder  sister 
laughed  more  than  was  natural,  and  the  younger 
shook  her  head  ;  that  you  looked  significantly  at 
each  other,  and  you  yourself  almost  lost  your  self- 
possession.  I  do  not  deny  that  it  nearly  put  mo 
out  of  my  story ;  for  it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps 
it  was  improper  to  tell  the  good  children  silly 
things  of  which  they  had  better  remain  ignorant, 
and  to  give  them  such  mean  ideas  of  men  as  they 
must  necessarily  form  of  the  adventurer.' 

**  *  Not  at  all,'  he  replied  ;  *  you  do  not  guess  it, 
and  how  should  you  ?  The  good  children  are  not 
by  any  means  so  ignorant  of  such  things  as  you. 
suppose,  for  the  society  around  them  gives  abun- 
dant occasion  for  reflection ;  besides,  just  over  tho 
Rhine  there  is  exactly  such  a  married  pair  as  yoa, 
in  your  exaggerated  and  fabulous  style,  describod. 
The  husband  just  as  big«  solid,  and  clumsy ;  and 
the  wife  small  and  pretty  enough  for  him  to  cany 
her  in  his  hand.  Their  whole  relation  and  history 
suit  your  narrative  so  precisely,  that  the  girls 
asked  me  seriously  if  you  knew  the  persons,  and 
described  them  in  jest ;  I  assured  them  that  you 
did  not,  and  you  will  do  well  to  leave  the  story 
unwritten.  By  delays  and  pretences  we  will  find 
an  excuse.' 

**  I  was  surprised :  for  I  had  thought  of  no 
married  pair  on  either  bank  of  the  Rhine,  nor 
could  I  ever  have  told  how  the  story  had  occurred 
to  me.  lu  fancy  I  like  to  amuse  myself  with  sach 
things,  without  reference  to  any  one,  and  I  sup- 
posed it  would  be  so  with  others,  when  I  told  my 
tales  to  them." — Autobiog,  of  Goethe,  part  iii.,  pp. 
1,2. 

When  one  compares  such  an  account  as  this  of 
a  visit  to  a  family  in  the  country,  and  then  looks 
upon  the  way  in  which  such  social  meetings  are 
carried  on  among  us,  it  is  impossiUe  to  avoid  long- 
ing that  a  little  infusion  of  German  head  and 
German  heart  may  at  length  find  its  way  into  the 
vapid  flatness  of  American  society  in  general. 
Soon  may  it  come,  and  may  the  sum  of  hmnan 
happiness  increase  with  it ! 
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"Clara,  I  wish  you  would  aaast  me  with  this 
sewing ;  Miss  Grey  was  not  well  yesterday,  and  I 
fear  will  not  be  able  to  come  here  to-day." 

*<  And  do  you  wish  me  to  take  her  place,  and 
turn  seamstress?  No,  no,  aunt  Letty,  I  dislike 
sewing ;  plain  sewing  is  horribly  vulgar,  and  besides 
I  've  no  time  ;  after  taking  my  Italian  lesson  I  will 
finish  one  more  row  on  my  worsted  netting,  and 
then  I  must  dress  for  a  walk.  I  do  n't  know  why 
Mary  Grey  has  those  everlasting  headaches  ;  peo- 
ple who  live  by  their  needle  should  act  differently  ; 
she  knows  ma*  will  be  disappointed  if  she  is  not 
b«re,  and  I  think  she  might  have  exerted  herself  a 
tittle  to  oblige  maV 

"  You  cannot  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  wish  her 
to  work  when  she  is  unable  to  do  so." 

**  Unable !  I  believe  half  the  time  she  is  only 
poiUng  on  airs;  and  it  is  pa's  fault,  for  he  treats  Ma- 
ry as  if  she  were  an  equal,  instead  of  an  old  maid 
who  is  paid  by  the  day  for  plain  sewing ! " 

*'  Clara !  Clara !  I  am  grieved  to  hear  you  talk 
BO  onfeelingly.  From  your  cradle  you  have  been 
snrronnded  by  luxury,  every  wish  has  been  grati- 
fied, and  just  in  proportion  as  you  have  been  re- 
moved above  the  toiling  thousands  around  you,  in 
just  such  proportion  you  have  become  pampered 
and  selfish." 

"  I  wish  no  lectures,  aunt  Letty.  Your  sym- 
pathy for  the  single  sisterhood  is  not  to  be  wonder- 
ed at ;  old  maids— fsha^  ], '' 

The  young  lady*  took  her  lesson,  finished  her 
netting,  dressed  herself  with  extreme  care, 
then  went  out  to  walk. 
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Clara*s  mother  was  out  of  town,  and  the  duty  of 
superintending  the  household  concerns  devolved 
wholly  on  aunt  Letty.  Indeed,  this  was  no  rare 
occurrence,  for  her  sister-in-law,  when  in  town, 
was  obliged  to  receive  and  return  so  many  visits, 
that — *•  Letty,  will  you  give  orders  to  cook  this 
morning — Letty,  will  you  help  Miss  Grey  with 
this  sewing — Letty,  will  you  stay  in  the  nursery 
until  the  baby  goes  to  sleep,  the  little  thing  does 
not  like  nurse,  and  I  am  engaged  for  the  evening  " 
— requests  that  had  first  been  made  in  a  gentle, 
insinuating  manner,  as  if  a  favor  would  be  granted 
if  aunt  Letty  complied  with  them,  were  now  equal 
to  conunands,  when  uttered  by  Mrs.  Alexander 
Boardman  to  her  husband's  sister. 

Whilst  thoughts  of  her  own  happy  girlhood  were 
thronging  round  her  heart,  aunt  Letty  felt  that  she 
was  indeed  an  old  maid,  as  with  tears  blinding  her 
eyes  she  sat  down  alone  to  <<  stitch,  stitch,  stitch," 
for  her  brother's  wife. 

From  the  death  of  her  aged  mother,  Letitia 
Boardman  had  resided  with  her  only  brother,  a 
wealthy  mer^lMttft.*  Affectionately  attached  to  his 
sister,  Mr.  Boardman  always  wished  her  to  act  as 
if  his  house  were  her  own,  and,  daily  engaged  in 
business,  he  knew  not  but  his  dear  Letty  was  hap- 
py as  he  desired  she  should  be.  Of  the  many  ser- 
vices looked  for  as  a  matter  of  course  by  Mrs. 
Boardman,  and  exacted  as  a  right  from  the  "  old 
maid  "  by  Clara,  he  knew  nothing,  for  his  sister 
would  not  stoop  to  complain,  nor  did  she  wish  to 
wound  his  feelings  by  showing  him  how  matters 
really  stood. 
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"  Is  not  MiaB  Grey  here  to-day  ?  "  inquired  Mr. 
Boardman  of  his  sister,  when  they  sat  down  to  din- 
ner, "  1  thought  you  told  me  she  would  remain  for 
two  weeks,  Letty." 

"  She  was  not  well  yesterday,  and  was  obliged 
to  go  home,  and  I  fear  is  no  better  to-day,  or  she 
would  have  been  here." 

"  Poor  thing,"  said  Mr.  Boardman,  compassion- 
ately, "  You  must  go  and  see  her  after  dinner, 
Clara ;  perhaps  she  wants  something  that  we  can 
send  her." 

Clara  looked  up  with  a  flushed  face.  '*  Go  and 
see  her ;  go  and  see  Mary  Grey,  pa'  7  " 

"  Yes,  that  is  what  I  said  ;  you  look  surprised — 
what  do  you  mean,  Clara  ?  " 

"  Nothing — ^but — I  think  Duncan  might  go  in- 
stead of  me." 

«*  But  I  wish  you  to  go,  and  not  your  maid." 

"  Well,  pa,  this  is  so  strange ;  I  don*t  know 
where  Mary  lives,  and  it  is  certainly  more  fitting 
that  Duncan  should  visit  our  seamstress,  than  that 
I  should  go  trudging  into  some  out-of-the-way 
street  to  look  after  her." 

Mr.  Boardman  gave  one  long,  searching  look  at 
his  daughter,  and,  without  replying  to  her,  he 
turned  to  his  sister. 

**  Letty,  dear,  you  will  see  Miss  Grey  this  after- 
noon ;  if  she  requires  medical  advice  let  Dr.  Walk- 
er go  to  her  immediately.  When  I  return  in  the 
evening  we  will  consult  together  how  we  may  best 
benefit  her  without  wounding  her  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing" 

Pained  by  Clara's  exhibition  of  unfeeling  pride, 
Mr.  Boardman  found  that  he  had  committed  a 
great  error ;  he  had  left  his  daughter's  education, 
and  her  moral  training,  wholly  to  the  mother,  and 
to  teachers  of  her  mother's  selection,  without  paus- 
ing to  think  whether  the  mother  was  fitted  for  the 
holy  duty  entrusted  to  her.  He  resolved  in  futiu^ 
to  watch  more  carefully  the  temper  and  the  habits 
of  his  child,  while  he  comforted  himself  with  the 
thought  that  Clara  was  barely  seventeen,  and  that 
it  would  be  easy  to  uproot  from  her  young  heart 
the  tares  of  pride  and  selfishness. 

"  Well,  Letty,  have  you  seen  Miss  Grey  ?  " 

"  Yes,  she  was  quite  ill  when  I  went  there,  and 
there  was  no  one  with  her  but  her  nephew.  I  sent 
him  for  the  doctor,  who  administered  some  medi- 
cine, and  when  I  came  home  I  left  Betty  to  stay 
with  Miss  Grey  until  to-morrpw." 

(( You  did  quite  right,  quite  right,  dear  sister, 
and  now,  if  you  will  step  into  the  store-room  you 
will  find  some  fVesh  fruit  I  ordered  while  you  were 
out ;  select  the  finest  and  send  it  to  Miss  Grey." 

As  her  aunt  left  the  room,  Clara  curled  her  lip 
contemptuously,  and  wondered  why  her  father 
took  so  much  interest  in  the  seamstress,  the  stiff 
old  maid !  Mr.  Boardman  saw  the  look,  and  with 
some  severity  he  said :  **  Clara,  I  am  surprised  at 


the  manner  in  which  you  conduct  yourself  when 
Miss  Grey  is  spoken  of,  and  I  wonder  that  you 
have  so  little  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  oth- 
en,  I  might  say,  so  little  good  breeding,  as  iQ  epetk 
of  nnmarried  women  by  the  sneering  title  of  <old 
maids,'  in  the  presence  of  your  aunt  Letty." 

**  Oh,  pa',  I  can't  bear  them.  They  are  all  so 
queer  and  fidgetty,  and  they  dress  so  oddly,  their 
clothes  are  never  in  the  present  fashion,  bat  look 
as  if  made  ten  years  ago  at  least  What  a  fright 
Miss  Grey  is  sometimes,  with  her  old-fashioned 
white  cambric  gown,  and  her  hair  frizzed,  and 
that  everlasting  gold  locket,  and  her  stately  msm- 
ner,  as  if  she  fancied  herself  some  grand  lady,  in- 
stead of  what  she  is,  a  mere  sewing  woman,  hired 
at  so  much  a  day." 

"Your  prejudices  are  unreasonable,  Clara; 
there  are  quite  as  many  married  women  who  are 
*  queer  and  fidgetty,'  as  you  term  it,  quite  as  many 
who  '  dress  oddly,'  as  there  are  of  women  who  re- 
main single .  The  mere  fact  of  her  being  married, 
is  certainly  no  proof  of  a  woman's  superiority  over 
those  of  her  sex  who  do  not  enter  into  the  marriage 
state,  for  it  is  as  undeniable  that  many  common- 
place, silly  women,  have  husbands,  as  that  many 
richly-gifled,  estimable  women,  have  none.  If  we 
could  look  into  the  past  history  of  those  whom  you 
call  *  old  maids,'  what  lessons  of  self-sacrifice 
might  we  not  read  there.  The  heart  of  one  lies 
in  the  grave  of  the  betrothed  of  her  youth— that  of 
another  gave  its  all  of  love  to  one  unworthy  of  the 
gift — another  sti'J,  has  laid  the  fondest  wishes  of 
her  life  upon  the  altar  of  duty." 

'*  Oh,  pa',  you  find  excuses  for  them  because 
aunt  Letty  is  one  ;  but  they  are  all  disagreeable,  I 
do  n't  believe  one  of  them  ever  had  an  ofier." 

Mr.  Boardman  was  vexed  at  the  flippant  tone  of 
his  daughter.  He  had  been  proud  of  her  personal 
appearance,  proud  of  her  graceful  manner,  proud 
of  her  accomplishments,  without  knowing  whether 
the  cultivation  of  her  mind  kept  pace  with  these 
outward  adomment& 

"  Clara,"  said  he,  "  I  have  a  story  to  tell  you, 
which  may  serve  to  make  you  less  unjust  in  your 
opinions  ;  come  and  sit  beside  n>e.  Yon  know  the 
beautiful  house  that  you  have  admired  so  often, 
and  that  I  promised  I  would  tell  you  all  about 
some  day  or  other." 

<*  Yes,  yes,  I  know — Mrs.  Dashington  lives  in  it 
now." 

**  That  house  was  once  owned  by  a  gentleman 
possessing  a  large  capital,  and  having  business 
transactions  with  many  of  the  most  influential 
houses  al»t)ad.  His  numerous  vessels  traded  to 
foreign  ports,  bringing  him  profitable  returns  on 
their  various  cargoes,  and  he  was,  in  the  firilest 
sense  of  the  term,  a  prosperous  man.  His  family 
consisted  of  a  wife,  and  two  daughters.  The  bob- 
ters  had  in  all  respects  equally  ^ared  the  love  of 
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their  parents.  They  were  both  beautiful,  both 
highly  accomplished,  but  their  characters  and  dis- 
pontions  were  as  opposite  as  their  persons.  The 
elder  of  the  two  was  fair  and  delicate,  rather  pe- 
tite, and  of  mild  and  gentle  manners, 
'  A  violet  by  a  roomy  Mone, 
Half  bidden  from  tbe  eye.* 

•*  The  younger  was  of  a  proud  and  commanding 
figure.  Her  rich  tresses  were  folded  smoothly  on 
her  forehead,  and  gathered  in  a  low  knot  on  her 
beautifully -formed  head,  while  her  dark  eyes  flash- 
ed with  the  light  of  a  haughty  aud  unsubdued 
Bpint  They  were  surrounded  by  all  the  elegan- 
cies of  life,  caressed  by  a  large  circle  of  gay  friends, 
and  sought  in  marriage  by  many  who  know  they 
were  to  inherit  large  fortunes. 

'*  Among  the  occaaonal  visitors  at  the  hospitable 
house  of  the  merchant,  was  a  young  clergyman, 
who  had  charge  of  a  country  parish,  with  the  en- 
viable  salary  of  five  hundred  dollars  a  yetlr/  A 
man  of  polished  manners  and  refined  mind,  he 
iband  much  that  was  congenial  in  the  society  of 
the  merchant's  eldest  daughter,  nor  could  he  help 
observing  that  she  regarded  him  with  kindness. 
But  he  never  dreamed  that  she  could  be  his  wife, 
and  when  he  found  that  love  had  stolen  into  the 
place  of  friendship,  he  absented  himself  from  the 
house,  and  strove,  in  the  strict  discharge  of  his  du- 
ties, to  conquer  a  passion  that  to  him  appeared 
hopeless. 

^  The  last  man  to  whom  the  merchant  would 
have  given  his  youngest  daughter,  was  the  very 
one  she  had  chosen  for  a  husband,  and  no  entrea- 
ties of  her  pareuts  could  induce  her  to  pause  ere 
the  gave  her  final  decision.  With  the  same  obsti- 
nacy which  had  always  appeared  when  her  plea- 
sure or  her  will  were  to  be  gratified,  Adelaide  as- 
sured her  parents  that  she  would  never  marry  any 
oUier  than  Vincent  Barckley.  Fearing  that  his 
daughter  might  be  married  clandestinely,  the  mer- 
chant unwillingly  gave  his  consent  to  the  union. 

**  As  kMig  as  Maiy  hoped  to  influence  her  sister, 
and  deter  her  from  committing  an  act  which  she 
feared  would  bring  sorrow  and  anguish  to  their 
happy  home,  so  long  did  she  plead  and  entreat 
Adelaide,  to  wait  one  year  before  she  wedded.  But 
when  Mary  found  her  sister's  resolution  was  not 
to  be  shaken,  then  in  her  own  loving  hopeful  man- 
ner did  she  strive  to  smooth  all  difficulties,  and  en- 
deavor to  persuade  her  parents  and  herself  that 
Ymcent  Barckley  might  be  a  better  man  than  the 
world  thought  he  was.  Mary  could  not  deny  that 
tiiere  was  a  charm  and  elegance  in  his  manner 
well  calculated  to  fascinate  a  gay  and  thoughtless 
giri ;  but  to  her  it  seemed  false  and  hollow ;  there 
was  no  heart-warmth,  none  of  that  open  manli- 
of  character  which  wins  upon  a  nature  frank 
and  confidmg  as  its  own.  She  had  never  liked 
him  from  the  first    There  was  that  involuntary 


repulsion,  for  which  she  could  not  account,  and 
which  it  was  impossible  to  overcome.  She  strove 
to  reason  on  the  subject,  but  feeling  was  stronger 
than  reason.  She  blamed  herself  for  being  preju- 
diced, and  uncharitable,  and  now  that  Barckley 
was  the  affianced  of  her  sinter,  Mary  tried  more 
than  ever  to  get  rid  of  her  distrust. 

"  The  wedding  was  what  is  called  a  *  brilliant 
aflfair.'  By  the  guests,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barckley 
were  declared  to  l>e  formed  for  each  other,  and, 
judging  from  outward  appearances,  there  seemed 
to  be  nothing  wanting  to  complete  their  happiness. 
Soon  after  their  marriage,  Adelaide  and  her  hus- 
band went  abroad,  and  passed  their  first  winter  to- 
gether in  the  giddy  vortex  of  Parisian  gayety. 

**  The  admiration  excited  by  her  grace  and 
beauty,  where  there  were  so  many  graceful  and 
beautiful  women  to  contest  the  palm,  gave  a  still 
greater  impetus  to  her  vanity,  and  the  richest 
dresses,  and  most  costly  ornaments,  were  ordered 
without  any  regard  to  outlay,  that  she  might  re- 
tain the  epithet  of  <  queenly,'  bestowed  upon  her 
by  her  admirers. 

**  She  enjoyed  but  little  of  her  husband's  society, 
as  it  would  have  been  in  shocking  bad  taste  for  a 
husband  to  be  caught,  in  a  fashionable  circle,  pay- 
ing any  little  civilities  or  attentions  to  his  wife,  and 
so  she  was  frequently  left  to  the  charge  of  Mon- 
sieur De  L'Orme,  who  performed  the  part,  with- 
out receiving  the  name,  of  cavaliere  servente. 
Mr.  Barckley  was,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  lavish 
his  smiles  and  his  politeness  on  any  lady  who,  for 
the  moment,  he  thought  the  most  agreeable,  and 
in  one  successive  round  of  amusements  was  sMnt 
the  first  winter  in  Paris. 

'*  In  the  spring,  Adelaide  wrote  to  her  parents 
that  her  husband  and  herself  had  decided  on  stay- 
ing abroad  another  year.  They  were  to  spend  the 
summer  months  at  Baden,  and  would  return  in 
winter  to  the  French  capital.  The  letter  closed 
with  a  request  for  a  large  remittance,  as  Mr. 
Barckley  had  been  disappointed  in  receiving  the 
money  he  expected  from  his  agent  at  home.  The 
remittance  was  sent,  and  her  father  wrote  kindly, 
yet  firmly,  of  the  necessity  there  was  for  prudence 
and  economy.  The  only  remark  made  by  Ade- 
laide, as  she  put  down  her  father's  letter,  was, 
<  Economy !  what  a  vulgar  word,  it  is  tantamount 
to  parsimony  ! '  Once  more  in  the  gay  circle  of 
her  admirers,  Adelaide  strove  to  forget  the  many 
unpleasant  scenes  with  her  husbaud,  which  had 
occurred  during  their  late  tour,  when  they  had 
been  obliged,  in  travelling,  to  spend  not  only  hours 
but  days  together.  Too  proud  to  let  the  world 
suspect  she  was  unhappy,  no  voice  was  more 
cheerful  than  hers,  and  no  smile  was  brighter,  as 
she  returned  the  salutations  that  greeted  her  re. 
appearance.  She  had  married  Vincent  Barckley 
wilfully,  and  what  had  been  his  great  attraction  7 
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She  blushed  as  her  heart  answered  the  question. 
The  attraction  had  been,  not  his  gifted  intellect, 
not  his  moral  worth  ;  but  his  fine  person,  and  his 
graceful  manners. 

"  Alas,  alas,  how  beauty  of  person  becomes  po- 
sitive deformity,  when  it  is  found  to  be  but  the  co- 
vering for  a  corrupt  mind.  Admuration  of  the 
beautiful,  love  for  it  in  every  variety  in  which  it  is 
presented  to  us,  seems  to  be  an  innate  feeling  of  our 
nature.  We  gaze  on  a  lovely  picture,  or  a  noble 
statue,  with  emortions  akin  to  reverence  ;  and  when 
we  look  admiringly  on  the  living  beauty  of  one 
made  in  the  likeness  of  God,  how  are  we  shocked 
to  discover  that  the  beauty  is  that  of  Lucifer,  fair 
as  the  moruing  without,  and  dark  as  the  midnight 
within. 

**  Although  Adelaide  was  too  proud  to  betray 
her  unhappiuesB  to  the  world,  the  world  is  generally 
clear-sighted  enough  in  discovering  faults,  follies, 
and  misfortunes,  and  equally  loud-mouthed  in 
noising  them  abroad. 

"  Nor  was  there  wanting  matter  for  the  tongue 
of  scandal,  when  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Barckley 
had  eloped  with  the  wife  of  a  young  officer  who 
had  been  his  most  intimate  friend,  and  who  had 
frequently  loaned  him  money  to  pay  his  debts  of 
hjonor  at  Frescati  's. 

"Adelaide  was  humbled.  She  had  been  wound- 
ed, not  in  her  affections,  but  in  her  pride.  Her 
haughty  spirit  would  have  borne  much  could  it 
have  been  concealed  ;  but  that  her  friends  should 
see  another  preferred  by  her  husband  to  herself, 
that  they  should  know  she  had  no  power  over  his 
heal,  this  was  indeed  humiliating ! 

*^ud  what  would  bo  said  at  home?  How 
could  she  who  had  left  it  an  envied  bride,  return  a 
deserted  wife  7  And  how  could  she  remain  abroad 
without  the  means  of  living  as  she  had  done  hith- 
erto? In  the  last  letters  from  her  sister,  Mary 
had  plainly  spoken  of  embarrassment  in  her  fa- 
ther's affairs,  and  begged  her  to  be  more  prudent. 

'*  In  this  state  of  suffering,  and  while  uncertam 
how  to  act,  Adelaide  was  forced  to  listen  to  words 
of  condolence  from  women  who  had  envied  her 
superior  attractions,  and  who  were  secretly  glad  of 
her  misfortunes. 

«  From  De  L'Orme  she'  met  with  the  kbdest 
sympathy.  His  manner  toward  her  was  gentle, 
and  reserved,  as  if  fearful  of  wounding  her  delica- 
cy by  obtruding  himself  upon  her  notice.  Her 
every  look  was  studied,  her  every  wish  anticipated, 
and  feeling  the  need  of  some  friend  on  whom  she 
might  rely,  she  was  grateful  to  him  for  his  kind- 
ness. 

"In  less  than  a  month  after  being  deserted  by 
her  husband,  another  letter  from  home  told  of  the 
dangerous  illness  of  her  mother,  and  that  her  fa- 
was  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy.  The  shock 
groat. 


"  De  L*Orme  was  with  her  when  she  received 
the  letter,  and  her  agitation  on  reading  it  was  too 
great  to  be  concealed.  In  a  subdued  and  caroest 
tone  he  begged  to  know  the  cause  of  her  distreas. 
Was  he  not  her  friend?  Was  he  not  entitled  to 
her  confidence  ?  Glad  of  sympathy,  and  regard* 
ing  him  as  a  man  of  true  honor,  she  told  him  the 
state  of  her  father's  affairs,  and  her  own  perplexity. 
De  L'Orme  Ibtened  with  deep  and  quiet  attention, 
and  when  Adelaide  paused,  he  sat  silent  for  scNiie 
minutes,  without  offering  either  condolence  or  ad- 
vice. Then,  suddenly,  as  if  waking  from  a  rereiie, 
he  said  iu  an  agitated  tone,  while  he  took  her  band 
and  pressed  it  softly  in  his  own,  *  My  dear  Birs. 
Barckley,  will  you  confide  in  me  ? ' 

**  *■  There  is  no  one  else  iu  whom  I  can  confide. 
O,  De  L'Orme,  among  all  the  hollow  smiles  that 
day  after  day  are  given  me,  all  the  hollow  profee^ 
sions  to  which  I  listen  from  those  who  triumph  in 
my  misery,  how  thankful  is  my  poor  heart  that  in 
this  strange  land  I  have  still  one  friend.' 

*<  *  Adelaide,  dearest,'  said  De  L'Orme,  passion- 
ately, '  you  have  spoken  truly — yon  have  one 
friend — a  friend  who  loves  you — who  has  long  lo- 
ved you — who  will  protect  you  whih)  he  has  fife — 
shall  it  not  be  so,  my  Adelaide  ? ' 

"  Starting  as  if  stung  by  a  serpent,  Adelude 
sprang  from  her  seat,  and  was  about  to  leave  the 
room  without  speaking.  Misinterpreting  her  si- 
lence, De  L'Orme  followed  and  endeavored  to  de- 
tain her. 

♦♦  *  Touch  me  not,  De  L'Orme,'  said  Adelaide, 
with  quivering  lip,  while  neck,  cheek,  brow,  were 
crimsoned  with  shame  and  indignation,  *  touch  me 
not,  my  confidence  has  been  misplaced  ;  but  from 
yoUf  De  L'Orme,  from  yoti,  should  not  have  come 
this  added  humiliation.' 

"  <  listen  to  me,  Adelaide.  Tour  husband  has, 
left  you  alone  and  unprotected,  he  has  broken  the 
vows  that  made  you  his,  and  you  are  free.  I  will 
be  to  you — * 

"  The  unhappy  woman  turned  on  him  a  look  of 
proud  and  stem  reproach,  yet  so  mournful  withal, 
that  De  L'Orme's  eyes  fell  beneath  her  gaze,  and 
he  was  too  much  confused  to  proceed. 

"  When  he  looked  up  she  was  gone.  In  her 
own  chamber  all  Adelaide's  assumed  composure 
vanished.  She  threw  herself  on  a  couch  and  gave 
way  to  an  agony  of  tears.  Her  pride  had  hitherto 
supported  her.  Through  all  her  misfortunes  none 
had  dared  by  word,  or  look,  to  treat  her  with  on- 
due  familiarity,  and  now5he  only  one  in  whem 
she  had  confided,  was  the  fiist  to  make  her  feel 
how  utterly  defenceless  and  humiliating  was  her 
present  position.  Anything  else  she  might  have 
borne,  rather  than  return  alone  to  the  home  she 
had  left  so  proudly,  almost  triumphantly.  De 
L'Orme  wrote  repeatedly,  but  his  letters  were  re- 
turned unopened,  and  with  all  speed  Adelaide  pre- 
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pared  to  leave  Paris.  Her  maid  accompanied  her 
to  Havre,  and  was  there  dismissed ;  and  alone  and 
miattended,  Adelaide  embarked  on  board  the  pack- 
et. The  weather  was  stormy,  the  voyage  long  and 
wearisome,  and  her  health  began  to  give  way. 
Oh,  how  the  stricken  one  longed  tor  home ! 
When  she  had  landed  and  procured  a  carriage, 
Ae  gave  the  driver  her  father's  address,  and  in  a 
state  of  nervous  anxiety  threw  herself  back  in 
the  seat,  and  tried  to  thmk  how  it  would  look  at 
home. 

"  The  day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  streets 
were  thronged  with  multitudes  all  hurrying  home- 
ward. The  laborer,  with  his  weary  frame  and 
toO-stained  garments,  and  the  successful  money- 
maker, with  his  self-satisfied  bearing  and  fine  ap- 
parel, were  jostling  each  other  in  their  eager  haste. 
Their  object  was  the  same— to  reach  their  home 
—how  widely  different  I 

"  With  a  beating  heart  Adelaide  ascended  the 
steps  of  her  father's  house.  It  had  a  strange,  de- 
serted look.  There  were  no  lights  in  the  draw- 
mg-room,  and  the  servant  who  opened  the  door 
was  not  old  Hector,  who  had  been  in  the  family 
since  her  childhood.  She  was  passing  through 
the  hall  without  speakmg,  when  the  servant  ask- 
ed *  who  she  wished  to  see  7 ' 

"*  Miss  G ,*  replied  Adelaide,  *  is  she  not  at 

home  7 ' 

"  *  She  does  not  live  here,  madam.' 

"  *  Not  live  here  I  this  is  Mr.  G 's  residence, 

is  it  not  ? ' 

"Th«  servant  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then 

answered,  •  It  was,  madam,  but  Mr.  G moved 

away  two  weeks  ago.' 

**  Adelaide  was  stunned,  and  leaned  against  the 
wall  for  support. 

"  •  Can  you  tell  me  where  he  has  removed  to  7 ' 

**  The  man  gave  her  the  direction,  and  with  sad 
forebodings  Adelaide  tnmed  from  the  homo  of  her 
happy  years.  She  could  scarcely  believe  that  the 
humble-looking  tenement  to  which  sh^  had  been 
directed  could  be  the  shelter  of  her  parents  and  her 
Mter.  Parents !  alas,  she  had  but  one.  A  week  be- 
fore her  arrival  her  mother  had  died,  even  while 
fraying  that  she  might  be  spared  to  see  her  child. 
The  shock  of  meetmg  her  family  under  such  altered 
cireumstances  preyed  opon  Adelaide's  already  en- 
feebled frame,  and  in  four  months  after  her  return 
■be  was  laid  beside  her  mother,  leaving  an  infant 
of  two  weeks  old  to  the  care  6f  her  sister. 

'*From  the  moment  that  misfortune  overtook 
the  once  prosperous  merchant,  Herman  Hope,  the 
young  clerg3rman  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  was  a 
constant  visitor  when  in  the  city.  It  was  he  who 
■tood  by  the  bedside  of  Adelaide's  mother,  when 
death  released  her  fiiom  her  sorrows,  and  it  was 
hii  voice  \thich  repeated  at  the  grave  the  blessed 
words,  ( I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.'     It 
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was  he  who  poured  the  baptismal  water  on  the 
brow  of  Adelaide's  child,  and,  in  her  conflict  with 
the  King  of  Terrors,  administered  the  consolations 
of  religion  to  Adelaide  herself.  It  was  he  who 
whispered  comfort  and  resignation  to  the  sadly - 
stricken  survivors,  showing  them  that  the  *  Lord 
loveth  whom  he  chasteneth,'  and  that  *  those  out- 
ward afflictions  which  are  but  for  a  moment, 
worketh  for  us  an  exceeding  weight  of  glory.' 

"  Herman  Hope  was  the  last  of  a  family  who 
had  one  by  one  passed  away,  with  a  beammg  of 
the  eye  and  a  burning  of  the  cheek  which  was 
beautiful  to  the  last.  Often  had  Mary  trembled  as 
the  azure  veins  in  his  forehead  grew  more  transpa- 
rent, and  the  bright  flush  came  and  went  more 
rapidly ;  but  Herman,  buoyed  by  the  hope  of  call- 
ing her  his  wife,  gave  no  heed  to  the  disease  steal- 
ing stealthily  upon  him.  The  knowledge  came 
too  soon.  The  physician  told  them  his  only  hope 
for  Herman's  recovery  was  in  a  winter's  residence 
at  Santa  Cruz. 

"  Poor  Mary !  how  many  a  wakeful,  tearful 
night,  she  spent  in  preparing  the  many  little  things 
a  woman's  love  deems  necessary  for  the  comfort  of 
an  invalid.  She  could  not  go  with  him,  and  smooth 
his  pillow,  and  day  by  day  watch  beside  him,  speak- 
ing tender  words  of  love  and  hope.  Her  father, 
and  her  sister's  helpless  infant,  claimed  her  care ; 
and  commending  her  betrothed  to  the  protection 
of  Him  who  watches  over  all  his  creatures,  she 
turned  to  her  home-duties  with  a  feehngof  loneli- 
ness greater  than  she  had  ever  known  before. 

**  Mary  received  a  letter  from  her  lover  soon  after 
his  arrival.  It  was  written  in  that  glad  and  buoyant 
tone  which  always  marks  the  renewed  health  of 
one  who  has  been  suflering  from  illness,  and  who 
feels  the  life-current  once  more  flowing  warmly 
through  his  veins. 

**  And  now  Mary's  step  grow  lighter,  and  her 
heart-pulse  beat  quicker,  as  she  played  with  the 
child,  or  administered  some  gentle  restorative  to 
her  parent  It  was  time  that  she  should  receive 
another  letter,  but  when  none  came,  she  thought  it 
was  because  Herman  wished  to  surprise  her  with  hts 
presence,  and  daily  did  she  picture  their  happiness 
when  he  should  again  be  at  her  side.  Nestle  a  little 
longer,  thou  bright-winged  angel  of  hope,  nestle  a  lit- 
tle longer  in  the  maiden's  heart !  A  little  longer  let 
her  dream,  for  hers  will  be  a  fearful  waking  !  The 
beloved — the  betrothed — has  passed  away  to  the 
Silent  Land,  and  she  sat  not  by  him  when  the 
dark  angel  veiled  his  eyes  in  shadow — she  kissed 
not  his  last  breath,  when  the  bright  angel  bore  his 
soul  to  bliss.  A  lock  of  hair  !  a  ring  !  and  these 
are  all  that  is  left !  Precious  mementos  of  the 
dead,  to  be  laid  aside  sacredly,  to  be  wept  over  in 
secret,  to  be  kissed  by  the  lips,  to  be  pressed  to  the 
heart  until  the  hand  can  no  longer  clasp  its  trea- 
sures !     Of  Mary's  sorrow  I  may  not  speak.     It 
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would  be  profanation.  A  wife  bereaTod  of  her 
husband,  has  no  need  to  hide  her  grief.  But  a 
maiden  bereaved  of  her  betrothed,  must  fold  the 
agony  in  her  own  heart ;  maidenly  delicacy 
prompts  her  to  hide  all  sign  of  grief,  and  only  in 
solitude  can  her  pent-up  feelings  have  vent  in 
tears. 

**  Notwithstanding  Mary's  strict  economy,  the 
little  that  had  been  spared  her  father  by  bis  credi- 
tors was  nearly  spent,  and  the  time  she  could  steal 
from  attendance  on  him,  and  the  child,  was  given 
to  her  needle. 

**  Many  a  beautifully  embroidered  fabric  was 
admired  by  her  former  associates,  without  their  be- 
mg  aware  that  to  the  merchant's  daughter  was  due 
the  praise  so  freely  given. 

"  A  few  years  more,  and  Mary  was  left  alone 
with  the  child.  She  still  toiled  on,  though,  owmg 
to  the  failure  of  her  eye-sight,  she  had  ceased  to 
embroider,  and  was  obliged  to  resort  to  plain  sew- 
ing to  earn  a  subsistence.  Some  of  her  former 
friends  wished  to  aid  her,  but  she  gently  refused 
their  kindness,  and  for  fourteen  years  she  has 
maintained  herself  and  the  orphan  boy." 

Mr.  Boardman  paused,  and  Clara  eagerly  asked, 
**  Where  is  she  now,  papa  7  What  is  her  name  7 
IIow  I  should  like  to  see  such  a  woman  !  And  she 
never  got  married  ?  What  a  pity  !'*  (Clara  seem- 
ed to  think  that  woman's  only  mission  was  the 
mission  matrimonial.)  "  Well,  I  should  like  to  see 
her,  though.  Do  you  know  whore  she  lives,  pa- 
pa?" 

V  Yes,  and  if  you  had  gone  where  I  requested 
you  to  yesterday,  you  would  have  known  too." 

**  Why  pa,  it  can't  be— no,  no,  it  can't  be  Miss 
Grey!" 

**  Yes,  Clara,  it  is  Miss  Grey  of  whom  I  have 
been  speaking,  one  of  the  most  amiable,  suffering, 
self-sacrificing  women  I  have  ever  known.  Miss 
Grey,  cradled  like  yourpelf  in  luxury,  and  now 
your  mother's  '  sewing  woman,  hired  at  so  much 
a  day' !  " 

Clara  blushed*  with  shame,  and  her  father  pro- 
ceeded. 


**  It  is  a  long  story  I  have  told  you,  my  daugh- 
ter, but  my  feelings  were  too  much  interested  to 
allow  of  my  shortening  its  details.  There  is  a 
brief  tale  connected  with  it  which  I  will  also  re- 
late to  you. 

**  You  remember  that  I  said  Mr.  Grey  had  many 
vessels  trading  to  foreign  ports.  The  mate  of  one 
of  these  vessels  was  often  at  the  office  of  the  mer- 
chant, and  sometimes  at  his  house,  on  basinees, 
where  he  was  always  received  with  kindness. 
Frequently,  at  dusk,  he  met  a  very  pretty  girl 
leaving  the  house,  who,  he  ascertained,  dki  the 
plain  sewing  of  the  family.  One  evening  they 
chanced  to  leave  the  house  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  mate  walked  by  the  young  girl's  side,  and  by 
degrees  entered  into  a  conversation  with  her,  which 
was  only  interrupted  by  her  stopping  before  her 
own  door,  and  thanking  him  for  his  civility.  He 
still  lingered  without  bidding  her  good  night,  and 
with  some  little  hesitation  she  invited  him  to  enter. 
"  He  did  so  gladly.  After  one  or  two  more  voy- 
ages she  became  his  wife.  His  captain  died,  and 
through  the  kindness  of  the  owner  he  was  promo- 
ted to  the  command  of  a  fine  ship.  In  time  he 
became  owner  himself  of  part  of  her  cargo*«  For- 
tune smiled  upon  him,  all  his  investments  were 
profitable,  and  in  a  few  years  he  no  longer  went 
to  sea,  but  took  hb  place  among  the  wealthiest 
merchants  of  the  city. 

"  His  wife  was  a  handsome,  fashionable  woman, 
and  his  eldest  daughter  was  in  many  respects  like 
her  mother.  The  father  was  fond  of  his  daughter, 
too  fond  to  see  her  faults.  He  did  not  know  how 
deeply  the  hateful  weed  of  ^ride  had  taken  root 
in  her  heart,  until  he  heard  her  speak  contemptu- 
ously of  the  class  to  which  her  mother  had  belong- 
ed, until  he  heard  her  refuse  to  visit  one  to  whoee 
father  her  own  owed  all  his  prosperity." 

"  Oh,  pa,"  exclaimed  Clara,  her  face  crimsoned 
with  mortification,  "  oh,  pa,  it  can't  be  I " 

**  Yes,  Clara,  it  was  from  the  door  of  Miss  Grey's 
once  elegant  home,  that  your  father  first  walked 

with  the  SEAMSTRESS." 


THE  LAST  SABBATH  OF  THE  OLD  YEAR. 


BT  JULIET  A.   CHADWICK. 


Bedecked  with  robefl  of  ermine  Nature  lies, 
And  nniles  in  snowy  beauty  all  the  day ; 
Bidding  rich  incense  from  her  bosom  rise, 
While  unto  Heaven  she  lifts  her  Fabbath  eyes, 
And  reemb  to  drink  the  glory  of  the  skies 
That  flush  her  cheek  as  with  a  summer  ray ! 
While  stream  and  bill  and  valley  seem  to  say. 


Look  on  us,  restless  spirit,  and  be  stiD ; 
Tbink*8t  thou  that  He  who  at  his  gracious  will 
Thus  mantles  as  *mid  Winter's  direst  rage. 
May  not  the  tempest  in  thy  breast  asmage. 
And  thy  sere  heart  with  summer  gladness  ffll  t 
O  well  may  we  a  AVto  Year't  Sabbath  greet. 
If  with  responsive  souls,  we  Nature's  lesson  meet ! 
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FOREST     LITERATURE 
— ^1 

BT    THE     EDITOR. 


LrrxRAmT  ambKion  is  the  last  to  be  awakened  in 
a  new  state  of  society.  The  tangible  takes  the 
place  of  the  imaginative  to  such  an  extent,  that 
the  mere  envelopings  of  our  ideas  seem  of  no  con- 
sequence, provided  the  ideas  themselves  have  a  de- 
cided, atilitarian  value.  The  dreams  of  the  poet, 
capaUe  of  bearing  up  into  Elysium  the  mind  pre- 
pared for  such  ministrations,  seem  utter  folly  to 
him  whose  thoughts  are  611ed  with  matters  of 
merely  outward  interest;  and  the  luxuriance  of 
imagery  and  delicacy  of  discrimination  which  can 
ennoble  for  the  cultivated  the  description  of  seem- 
ingly common  occurrences,  are  to  the  rude  and  ig- 
norant but  impertinence  and  folly.  "  Wliere  *8  the 
use!"  say  they;  "the  woods  got  a-fire,"— or, 
**  the  old  man  could  n*t  stan'  it  after  his  darter  act- 
ed so — and  there  *s  an  end  on 't !  "  The  sublime, 
or  the  pathetic,  as  depending  on  language  for 
their  effect,  is  to  them  powerless.  What  is  to  be 
seen  with  the  bodily  eye,  they  can  see ;  what  is 
visible  only  to  the  eye  of  mind,  and  that  after  spe- 
cial anointing,  has  to  them  no  existence.  The  lan- 
guage of  passion  has  some  power  over  them  ;  but 
it  moves  them  not  in  proportion  to  its  true  expres- 
nvenesB,  but  in  proportion  as  it  accords  with  their 
own  habits  of  expression.  Language  is  an  instru- 
ment whose  higher  powers  are  unrecognised  by 
the  illiterate  ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  to  be  expected 
that  they  should  devote  much  time  or  thought  to 
it  for  its  own  sake. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  it  which  has  im- 
mense influence  with  our  active  and  intelligent 
Western  brethren.  They  perceive  plainly  that 
**  book-lamin* "  is,  after  all,  that  which  most 
dearly  distinguishes  one  man  or  one  class  of  men 
from  another ;  that  which  exacts  involuntary  re- 
spect under  all  cireumstances,  and  even  that 
which  confers  power  and  influence  in  cases  where 
mere  bodily  ability  would  be  necessarily  subservi- 
ent To  obtain  this  great  good  is  therefore  an  ob- 
ject, though  the  means  employed  are  too  often 
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quite  erroneous,  and  in  a  majority  of  instances  ut- 
terly incompetent  and  even  shabby. 

The  proverbial  shrewdness  of  our  people  m  all 
matters  of  business,  makes  their  conduct  when 
education  is  in  question,  really  surprising.  Even 
after  assent  has  been  obtained  to  the  necessity 
for  some  attention  to  learning,  the  very  moment 
measures  come  to  be  devised,  it  seems  as  if  the 
demon  of  penuriousness  had  taken  possession  of 
all  concerned.  An  election  will  command  mo- 
ney ;  a  new-fangled  fanning-mill  which  promises 
profit  will  fetch  its  price ;  a  fine  gown  or  bonnet 
will  be  compassed,  in  spite  of  frowns  and  groans ; 
but  a  school-house,  and,  above  all,  a  schoolmaster, 
gets  but  the  leavings,  and  that  most  grudgingly. 
The  school-house,  where  the  children  are  to  pass 
most  of  their  time,  is  destitute  of  every  comfort ; 
and  the  master,  ill-paid  and  ill -kept,  must  be  ac- 
tive afid  good-humored  through  pure  disinterested 
benevolence,  if  he  is  so  at  all,  for  he  has  none  of 
the  stimulants  and  encouragements  that  help  other 
men  to  the  performance  of  duty.  AD  the  stories 
that  have  ever  been  told,  in  fun  or  in  earnest,  of 
the  sufi*flring8  of  schoolmasters,  that  boarded  round 
and  that'did  not  board  round,  are  true  to  nature,  and 
have  been  surpassed  In  point  of  fact.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  exaggerate  on  this  subject.  A  poor  young 
woman  told  us  once,  with  tears  of  mortification, 
that  she  had  been  dismissed  from  her  situation  as 
teacher,  because  she  declined  sleeping  in  the  same 
room  with  a  whole  family,  including  the  master  of 
the  house !  and  this  is  no  singular  case  in  point  of 
enormity. 

Where  the  teacher  is  held  thus  cheap,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  infer  the  prevailing  notions  as  to  educa- 
tion. There  may  be  a  general  idea  that  learning 
is  a  good  thing ;  but  tohat  learning,  and  what 
amount  of  it  may  be  desirable,  is  quite  another 
question.  To  read  and  write  and  cipher — all 
tending  directly  towards  advancement  in  life — 
must  be  advantageous  to  all ;  this  is  a  conceded 
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point    But  one  step  beyond  these,  opposition  be- 
gins.     That   spontaneous    Western   question — 
"  Where '»  the  use  ?  "  always  has  the  very  nar- 
rowest utilitarian  drill,  and  it  is  invariably  in  use 
when  any  refinement  is  proposed.    The  very  sha- 
dow of  esthetics  frightens  the  hardy  citizen  of  the 
new  country.      We  have  known  a  farmer  tear  up 
the  flower-beds  which  his  wife  and  daughter  had 
planted  about  the  house  in  his  absence,  declaring 
he  would  have  no  such  nonsense  ;  and  another  who 
said  in  a  similar  spirit,  of  an  accomplished  person 
who  wasproposed  as  school -inspector,  **  We  do  n't 
want  po  scholars  for  school -inspectors  ;  we  want 
plfiun  farmers  like  ourselves."      While  this  class 
of  sentiment  is  cherished,  anything  more  than  the 
merest  rudiments  of  education  must  be  of  course  out 
of  the  question  ;  and  no  one  who  has  become  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  state  of  thiugs  at  the 
West,  but  must  perceive,  that  while  the  improve- 
ment in  physical  condition  is  most  marked  and 
cheering,  it  is  none  the  less  true  in  matters  of  far 
higher  importance,  "  Barbarism'*  is  still  **  the  first 
danger.^**     It  is  well  for  the  American  citizen 
that,  owing  to  the  beneficent  constitution  of  our  po- 
litical affairs,  there  is  an  education  constantly  in 
progress  which  does  not  depend  on  books ;  but  we 
none  the  leas  rejoice  in  the  hopeful  aspect  of  the 
new  enterprise  under  the  care  of  Gov.  Slade  and 
Miss  Bcecher.     To  provide  instru<?led  teachers  of 
literature  and  religion  for  the  West,  is  giving  to 
that  land,  blessed  of  Heaven,  an  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring what  is  alone  wanting  for  its  perfecting. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  imagine  that  one 
must  go  as  far  west  as  the  Lake  country  to  find 
grotesque  literary  ideas ;  but  we  must  not  leave 
our  beloved  back-woods  under  such  an  imputation. 
At  a  certain  county  meeting  of  school -officers,  in 
a  region  much  nearer  the  great  metropolis  than 
that  which  we  have  been  talking  about,  the  sub- 
ject of  school-books  became,  as  it  often  does  in 
similar  cases,  the  point  of  warm  discussion  ;  indeed, 
there  seems  a  vague  impression  that  some  books 
may  yet  be  devised,  endowed  with  a  magical  pow- 
er of  instruction  which  may  supersede  the  neces- 
sity for  any  knowledge  at  all  in  the  teacher.  At 
any  rate,  at  the  meeting  in  question  it  was  pro- 

*  See  the  celebrated  teniion  on  this  iFubjcct,  preached 
twfore  the  Home  Mbwonary  gociely,  in  May,  1847,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Busbnell,  of  Bartford,  Conn. 


posed  that  a  standard  of  spelling  and  pronuncia- 
tion should  be  adopted,  and  that  no  book  should 
be  used,  and  no  teacher  employed  that  did  not  con^ 
form  to  that  standard ;  in  other  words,  the  town 
officers  were  to  decide  on  the  proper  system  of 
spelling  and  pronouncing  the  English  language, 
which  system  was  to  be  received  and  acknow- 
ledged within  their  bounds  as  the  true  one.  One 
of  the  Board,  who,  contrary  to  rule  or  costovn, 
had  some  professional  knowledge  of  ihe  subject, 
suggested  that  perhaps  said  Board  was  not  a  com- 
petent tribunal  for  the  decision  of  this  question  ; 
that  to  fix  a  standard  for  the  language  required  no 
common  acquaintance  with  it ;  that  few  persons, 
however  learned,  would  venture  to  attempt  what 
the  most  learned  felt  to  be  so  difficult ;  that  as  the 
County  Board  met  only  at  considerable  intervals, 
and  then  only  for  an  hour  or  two,  while  their  every- 
day pursuits  were  in  general  far  removed  from 
those  of  a  literary  character,  it  would  seem  hardly 
likely  that  their  decision  in  this  case  would  win 
the  assent  of  the  community. 

These  remarks  were  received  with  little  favor* 
and  after  some  short  debate  the  Board  finished  by 
voting  itself  competent,  and  proceeded  forthwith  to 
choose  a  *  standard.'  Here  new  difficulties  &rooe» 
since  the  Board  were  by  no  means  agreed  among 
themselves  as  to  the  matter.  Some  of  the  elder 
members,  who  did  not  think  the  new-fangled  ways 
any  improvement,  wished  to  Fee  the  books  of  their 
youth  in  the  hands  of  their  children ;  while  younger 
members  were  for  change  at  any  rate,  whether  for 
better  or  worse.  But  matters  were  at  length 
harmonized  by  means  of  a  fortunate  suggestion. 
It  was  this :  that  as  to  the  best  standard,  that 
might  be  a  matter  of  opinicHi ;  an  American  stan- 
dard was  the  one  thing  needful.  We  were  an  in- 
dependent people,  and  ought  of  right  to  have  an 
independent  langruage.  Any  reference  to  Engiisfa 
standards  was  decidedly  unpatriotic  Webster's 
mode  of  spelling,  being  American,  was  of  course 
the  true  one  for  Americans.  This  was  carried  by 
acclamation,  and  even  our  professional  fiiend,  over- 
borne by  the  spirit  of  the  hour,  contented  hmiself 
with  a  silent  vote  against  this  novel  mode  of  set- 
tling philological  questions.  Let  us  not  flatter  our- 
selves, in  view  of  such  a  scene  as  this,  that  the 
schoolmaster  is  wanted  only  at  the  West 
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BT    L.    MARIA    CHILD. 


It  was  one  of  Ireland's  greenest  lanes  that  wound 
its  way  down  to  a  rippling  brook  in  the  rear  of 
Friend  Goodman's  house.  And  there,  by  a  mound 
of  rocks  that  dipped  their  mossy  feet  in  the  rivu- 
let.  Friend  Goodman  walked  slowly,  watching 
for  hie  little  daughter,  who  had  been  spending  the 
day  with  some  children  in  the  neighborhood. 
Presently,  the  small  maiden  came  jumping  along, 
with  her  bonnet  thrown  back,  and  the  edges  of 
her  soft  brbwn  ringlets  luminous  in  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun.  Those  pretty  curls  were  not  Qua- 
kerly ;  but  Nature,  who  pays  no  more  attention 
to  the  regulations  of  Elders,  than  she  does  to  the 
edicts  of  Bishops,  would  have  it  so.  At  the 
slightest  breath  of  moisture,  the  silky  hair  rolled 
itself  into  spirals,  and  clustered  round  ber  pure 
white  forehead,  as  if  it  loved  the  nestling-place. 
Jumping,  likewise,  was  not  a  Quakerly  proceed- 
ing. But  little  Alice,  usually  staid  and  demure, 
in  hnitation  of  those  around  her,  had  met  with  a 
new  companion,  whose  temperament  was  more 
merennal  than  her  own,  and  she  was  yielding  to 
its  magnetic  influence. 

Camillo  Campbell,  a  boy  of  six  years,  was  the 
"^  grandson  of  an  Italian  lady,  who  had  married  an 
Irish   absentee,  resident  in  Florence.      Her  de- 
scendants had  lately  come  to  Ireland,  and  taken 
poMosninn  of  estates  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
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hood  of  Friend  Goodman,  where  little  CamilTo's 
foreign  complexion,  lively  temperament,  and 
grac^ul  broken  language,  rendered  him  an  object 
of  great  interest,  especially  among  the  children. 
He  it  was  with  whom  little  Alice  was  skipping 
through  the  green  lane,  bright  and  free  as  the 
wind  and  snnRhine  that  played  among  her  curls. 
As  the  sober  father  watched  their  innocent  gam- 
bols, he  felt  his  own  pulses  quicken,  and  his  mo- 
tions involuntarily  became  more  rapid  and  elastic 
than  usual.  The  little  girl  came  nestling  up  to 
his  side,  and  rubbed  her  head  upon  his  arm,  like 
a  petted  kitten.  Camillo  peeped  roguishly  from 
behind  the  mossy  rocka,  kissed  his  hand  to  her, 
and  ran  off,  hopping  first  on  one  foot  and  then  on 
the  other. 

"Dost  thou  like  that  little  boy?"  inquired 
Friend  Goodman,  as  he  stooped  to  kiss  his  dariing. 
"  Yes,  Camillo's  a  pretty  boy,  1  like  him,"  she 
replied.  Then  with  a  skip  and  a  bound,  which 
showed  that  the  electric  fluid  was  still  leaping  in 
her  veins,  she  added,  **  He's  a  funny  boy,  too : 
he  swears  you  all  the  time." 

The  simple  child,  being  always  accustomed  to 
hear  thee  and  thou,  verily  thought  yon  was  a 
profane  word.  Her  father  did  what  was  very 
unosnal  with  him :  he  laughed  outright,  as  he  re- 
plied, *'  What  a  strange  boy  is  that ! " 
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**  He  asked  me  to  come  down  to  the  rook  and 
play,  to-morrow.  May  1  go,  after achool?"  she 
ai»ked. 

"  We  will  see  ^hat  mother  says,"  he  replied. 
"  But  where  didst  thou  meet  Camillo?" 

*'  He  came  to  play  with  as  in  the  lane,  and 
Deborah  and  John  and  1  went  into  his  garden  to 
see  the  birds.  Oh,  he  has  got  such  pretty  birds ! 
There  *s  a  nice  little  meeting-house  in  the  garden ; 
aud  there's  a  woman  standing  there  with  a  baby. 
Camillo  calls  her  my  donny.  He  says  we  must  n*t 
play  in  there.    Why  nolt    Who  is  my  donny?" 

**  The  people  in  Italy,  where  Camillo  used  to 
live,  call  the  mother  of  Christ  Madonna,"  repli^ 
her  father. 

**  Aud  who  is  Christ  ? "  she  asked. 

<'  He  was  a  holy  man,  who  lived  a  great  many 
years  ago.  I  read  to  thee  one  day  about  his  taking 
little  children  in  his  arms  and  blessing  them." 

"  I  guess  he  loved  little  children  almost  as  well 
as  thou,"  said  Alice.  *'  But  what  do  they  put  his 
mother  in  that  little  meeting-house  for  7  " 

Not  deeming  it  wise  to  puzzle  her  busy  little 
brain  with  theological  explanations.  Friend  Good- 
man called  her  attention  to  a  small  dog,  whose 
curly  white  hair  soon  displaced  the  Madonna,  and 
even  Camillo,  in  her  thoughts.  But  the  new 
neighbor,  and  the  conservatory  peopled  with  birds, 
and  the  little  chapel  in  the  garden,  made  a  strong 
impression  on  her  mind.  She  was  always  talking 
of  them,  and  in  after  years  they  remained  by  far 
the  most  vivid  picture  in  the  gallery  of  childish 
recollections.  Nearly  every  day,  she  aud  Camillo 
met  at  the  mossy  rock,  where  they  planted  flow- 
ers, aud  buried  flies  in  clover-leaves,  and  launched 
little  boats  on  the  stream.  When  they  strolled 
toward  the  conservatory,  the  old  gardener  was 
always  glad  to  admit  them.  Flowering  shrubs 
aud  gaudy  parrots,  so  bright  in  the  warm  sunshine, 
formed  such  a  cheerful  contrast  to  her  own  un- 
adorned home,  that  little  Alice  was  never  weary 
with  gazing  and  wondering.  But  from  all  the 
.  brilliant  things,  she  choss  two  Java  sparrows  for 
her  especial  favorites.  The  old  gardener  told  her 
they  were  Quaker  birds,  because  their  feathers 
were  all  of  such  a  soft,  quiet  color.  Bright  little 
Camillo  caught  up  the  idea,  and  said,  **  1  know 
what  for  you  so  much  do  like  them:  Quaker 
lady -birds  they  be." 

**  And  she 's  a  Quaker  lady-bird,  too,"  said  the 
old  gardener,  smiling,  as  he  patted  her  on  the 
head ;  "  she*s  a  nice  little  lady -bird."  Poll  Parrot 
heard  him,  and  repeated,  *'  Lady-bird."  Always, 
alter  that,  when  Alice  entered  the  conservatory, 
the  parrot  laughed  and  screamed,  "  Lady-bird ! " 

Near  the  door  were  two  niches  partially  con- 
cealed by  a  net- work  of  vines ;  and  in  the  niches 
were  slatnes  of  two  winged  children.  Alice  in- 
quired who  they  were ;  and  Camillo  replied,  **  My 


little  sister  and  brother.  Children  of  the  Madonna 
now  they  is."  His  mother  had  told  him  this,  and 
he  did  not  understand  what  it  meant ;  neither  did 
Alice.  She  looked  np  at  the  winged  ones  with 
timid  love,  and  said,  *'  Why  don*t  they  come  down 
and  play  with  ns  7  " 

"  From  heaven  they  cannot  come  down,"  an- 
swered Camillo. 

Alice  was  about  to  inquire  the  reason  why, 
when  the  parrot  interrupted  her  by  calling  oat, 
''  Lady-bird  !  Lady -bird  ! "  and  Camillo  began  to 
mock  her.  Then,  laughing  merrily,  off  they  ran 
to  the  mossy  rock  to  j^ant  some  flowers  the  gar- 
dener had  given  them. 

That  night,  while  Alice  was  eating  her  sapper. 
Friend  Goodman  chanced  to  read  aloud  something 
in  which  the  word  heaveu  occurred.  **  I  *ve  be^i 
to  heaven,"  said  Alice. 

*'  Hush,  hush,  my  child,"  replied  her  father. 

**  But  T  have  been  to  heaven,"  she  iniirtfid 
**  LKtle  children  have  wings  ther«.* 

Her  parents  exchanged  glances  of  surprise,  and 
the  mother  asked,  "  How  dost  thou  know  that 
little  children  have  wings  in  heaven  7  " 

<*  Because  I  saw  them,"  she  replied.  **  They 
wear  white  gowns,  aud  they  are  the  children  of 
my  donny.  My  donny  lives  in  the  little  meeting- 
house in  Camillo's  garden.  She's  the  mother  of 
Christ  that  loved  little  children  so  much ;  bat  the 
never  said  anything  to  me.  The  birds  call  me 
lady-bird,  m  heaven." 

Her  mother  looked  very  sober.  **  She  gets  her 
head  full  of  strange  things  down  there  yonder," 
said  she.  "  I  tell  thee,  Joseph,  I  do  u*t  like  to 
have  the  children  playing  together  so  much. 
There 's  no  telling  what  may  come  of  it." 

"  Oh,  they  are  mere  babes,"  replied  Joseph. 
"  The  my  donny,  as  she  calls  it,  aud  her  doll,  are 
all  the  same  to  her.  The  children  take  a  deal  of 
comfort  together,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  pot  estrangement  between  them. 
Divi^ous  come  fast  enough  in  the  human  family. 
When  he  is  a  lad,  he  will  go  away  to  school  and 
college,  and  will  come  back  to  live  in  a  totally 
difierent  world  from  ours.  Let  the  Uttle  ones  eojoy 
themselves  while  they  can." 

Thus  spoke  the  large-hearted  Friend  Joseph ; 
but  Rachel  was  not  so  easily  satisfied.  **  I  do  n*t 
like  this  talk  about  graven  images,"  said  riie. 
**  If  the  child's  head  gets  full  of  such  notions,  it 
may  not  prove  so  easy  to  put  them  out." 

Truly,  there  seemed  some  ground  for  Racfael'i 
fears ;  for  whether  Alice  waked  or  slept,  she 
seemed  to  live  in  the  neighbor's  garden.  Sitting 
beside  her  mother,  in  the  silent  Quaker  meeting, 
she  forgot  the  row  of  plain  bonnets  before  her, 
aud  saw  a  vision  of  winged  children  through  a 
veil  of  vines.  At  school,  she  heard  the  old  green 
parrot  scream,  **  Lady-bird !"  and  (an-tailed  doves 
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and  Java  cparrows  hopped  into  her  dreams.  She 
had  never  heard  a  fairy  story  in  her  life  ;  other- 
wise, she  would  doubtless  have  imagined  that 
Camillo  was  a  prince,  who  lived  in  an  enchanted 
palace,  and  had  some  powerful  fairy  for  a  friend. 


It  came  to  pass  as  Joseph  had  predicted.  These 
days  of  happy  companionship  soon  passed  away. 
Camillo  went  to  a  distant  school,  then  to  college, 
and  then  was  absent  awhile  on  the  Continent  It 
naturally  happened  that  the  wealthy  Catholic 
family  had  but  little  intercourse  with  the  substan- 
tial Quaker  farmer.  Years  passed  without  a  word 
between  AJice  and  her  former  playfellow.  Once, 
during  his  college  life,  she  met  him  and  his  father 
on  horseback,  as  she  was  riding  home  from  meet- 
ing, on  a  small  gray  mare  her  father  had  given 
her.  He  touched  his  hat  and  said,  **  How  do  you 
do,  Miss  Goodman  7/'  and  she  replied,  **  How 
art  thou,  Camillo  7  "  His  father  inquired,  "  Who 
is  that  young  woman  7  *'  and  he  answered,  **  She 
is  the  daughter  of  Farmer  Goodman,  with  whom 
I  used  to  play  sometimes  when  I  was  a  little 
boy."  Thus  like  shadows  they  passed  on  their 
separate  ways.  He  thought  no  more  of  the  rustic 
Quaker  girl,  and  with  her  the  bright  picture  of 
their  childhood  was  like  the  remembrance  of  last 
year's  rainbow. 

But  events  now  approached,  which  put  all  rain- 
bows and  flowers  to  flight  A  Rebellion  broke 
out  in  Ireland,  and  a  terrible  civil  war  began  to 
rage  between  Catholics  under  the  name  of  Pike- 
men,  and  Protestants  under  the  name  of  Orange- 
men. The  Quakers,  being  conscientiously  op- 
posed to  war,  could  not  adopt  the  emblems  of 
either  party,  and  were  of  course  exposed  to  the 
hostility  of  both.  Joseph  Goodman,  in  common 
with  others  of  his  religious  persuasion,  had  always 
professed  to  believe,  that  returning  good  for  evil 
was  a  heavenly  principle,  and  therefore  safe 
policy.  Alice  had  received  this  belief  as  a  tra- 
ditionary inheritance,  without  disputing  it,  or  re- 
flecting upon  it  But  now  came  times  that  tested 
faith  severely.  Every  night  they  retired  to  rest 
with  the  consciousness  that  their  worldly  posses> 
sions  might  be  destroyed  by  firo  and  pillage  before 
morning,  and  perhaps  their  lives  sacrificed  by  in- 
furiated soldiers.  At  the  meeting-house,  and  by 
the  way -side,  earnest  were  the  exhortations  of  the 
brethren  to  stand  by  their  principles,  and  not 
flinch  in  this  hour  of  trial.  Joseph  Goodman's 
sermon  was  brief  and  impressive.  "  The  Gospel 
of  Love  has  power  to  regenerate  the  world,**  said 
he ;  **  and  the  humblest  individual,  who  lives  ac- 
cording to  it,  has  done  something  for  the  salvation 
of  man." 

His  strength  was  soon  tried ;  for  the  very  next 
day  a  party  of  Pikemen  came  into  the  neighbor- 


hood and  set  fire  to  all  the  houses  of  the  Orange- 
men. Groans,  and  shrieks,  and  the  sharp  sound 
of  shots,  were  heard  in  every  direction.  Fierce 
men  rushed  into  their  peaceful  dwellmg,  demand- 
ing food,  and  ordering  them  to  give  up  their  arms. 

♦*  Food  1  will  give,  but  arms  I  have  none,"  re- 
plied Joseph. 

'*  More  shame  for  you ! "  roared  the  commander 
of  the  troop.  "  If  you  can 't  do  anything  more 
for  your  country  than  that,  you  may  as  well  be 
killed  at  once,  for  a  coward  as  you  are." 

He  drew  his  sword,  but  Joseph  did  not  wink  at 
the  flash  of  the  glittering  blade.  He  looked  him 
calmly  in  the  eye,  and  said,  "  If  thou  art  willing 
to  take  the  crime  of  murder  on  thy  conscience,  I 
cannot  help  it.  I  would  not  willingly  do  harm  to 
thee,  or  to  any  man." 

The  soldier  turned  away  abashed,  and  putting 
his  sword  into  the  scabbard,  he  muttered,  **  Well, 
give  us  something  to  eat,  will  you  7  " 

The  hours  that  followed  were  frightful  with  the 
light  of  blazing  houses,  the  crash  of  musketry, 
and  the  screams  of  women  and  children  flying 
across  the  fields.  Many  took  refuge  in  Joseph's 
house,  and  he  did  all  he  could  to  soothe  and 
strengthen  them. 

At  sunset,  he  went  forth  with  his  serving-men 
to  seek  the  wounded  and  the  dead.  Along  the 
road  and  among  the  bushes,  mangled  bodies  were 
lying  in  every  direction.  Those  in  whom  life  re- 
mained, they  brought  with  all  tenderness  and 
consigned  to  the  care  of  Rachel  and  Alice ;  and, 
as  long  as  they  could  see,  they  gathered  the  dead 
for  burial.  In  the  evening,  the  captain  of  the 
Pikemen  returned  in  great  wrath.  **  This  is 
rather  too  much,"  he  exclaimed.  **  We  did  n't 
spare  your  house  this  morning  lo  have  it  converted 
into  a  hospital  for  the  damned  Orangemen.  Turn 
out  every  dog  of  'em,  or  we  will  burn  it  down 
over  your  heads." 

"  I  cannot  stay  thy  hand,  if  thou  hast  the  heart 
to  do  it,"  mildly  replied  Joseph.  '*  But  I  will  not 
desert  my  fellow  creatures  in  their  great  distress. 
If  the  time  should  come  when  thy  party  is  routed, 
we  will  bury  thy  dead,  and  nurse  thy  wounded, 
as  we  have  done  for  the  Orangemen.  I  will  do 
good  to  all  parties,  and  harm  to  none.  Here  I 
take  my  stand,  and  thou  mayest  kill  me  if  thou 
wilt" 

Again  the  soldier  was  arrested  by  a  power  he 
knew  not  how  to  resist.  Jobeph  seeing  his  em- 
barrassment, added :  **  1  put  the  queutioii  to  thee 
as  a  man  of  war :  Is  it  manly  lo  persecute  women 
and  children  7  Is  it  brave  to  torture  the  wounded 
and  the  dying  7  Wouldst  thou  feel  easy  to  think 
of  it  in  thy  dying  hour  7  Let  us  part  in  j^ace, 
and  when  thou  hast  need  of  a  friend,  coine  to 
me." 

After  brief  hesitation,    the    soldier  said,  '*  It 
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would  be  a  happier  world  if  all  thought  as  you  do." 
Then,  calliug  to  his  men,  ho  said,  "  Let  us  be  off, 
boys ;  there 's  nothing  to  be  done  here." 

A  fortnight  after,  triumphant  Orangemen  came 
with  lond  uproar  to  destroy  the  houses  of  the 
Catholics.  It  was  scarcely  d^y -break  when  Alice 
was  roused  from  uneasy  slumbers  by  the  discharge 
of  musketry,  and  a  lurid  light  on  the  walls  of  her 
room.  Starting  up,  she  beheld  Colonel  CampbelPs 
house  in  a  blaze.  The  beautiful  statues  of  the 
Madonna  and  the  winged  children  were  knocked 
to  pieces  and  ground  under  the  feet  of  an  angry 
mob.  Vines  and  flowers  crisped  under  the  crack- 
ling flames,  and  the  beautiful  birds  from  foreign 
climes  fell  sufl^ated  in  the  smoke,  or  flew  forth, 
frightened,  into  woods  and  flelds,  and  perished  by 
cruel  hands.  In  the  green  lane,  once  so  peaceful 
and  pleasant,  ferocious  men  wore  scufiling  and 
trampling,  shooting  and  stabbing.  Everywhere 
the  grass  and  the  moss  were  dabbled  with  blood. 
Above  all  the  din,  were  heard  the  shrill  screams 
of  women  and  children  ;  and  the  mother  of  Ca- 
millo  came  flying  into  Joseph's  house,  exclaiming, 
**  Hide  me,  oh,  hide  me  ! "  Alice  received  her  in 
her  arms,  laid  the  throbbing  head  tenderly  on  her 
bosom,  put  back  the  hair  that  was  falling  in  wild 
disorder  over  her  face,  and  tried  to  calm  her  terror 
with  gentle  words.  Others  came  pouring  in,  and 
no  one  was  refused  shelter.  To  the  women  of 
Colonel  Campbell's  household  Alice  relinquished 
her  own  little  bed-room,  the  only  comer  of  the 
house  that  was  not  already  filled  to  overflowing. 
She  drew  the  curtain,  that  the  afllicted  ones  need 
not  witness  the  bloody  skirmishing  in  the  flelds 
and  lane  below.  But  a  loud  shriek  soon  recalled 
her  to  their  side.  Mary  Campbell  had  withdrawn 
the  curtain,  and  seen  her  husband  fall,  thrust  at 
by  a  dozen  swords.  Fainting-fits  and  hysterics 
succeeded  each  other  in  quick  succession,  while 
Alice  and  her  mother  laid  her  on  the  bed,  and 
rubbed  her  hands  and  bathed  her  temples.  Gra- 
dually the  sounds  of  war  died  away  in  the  dis- 
tance. Then  Joseph  and  his  helpers  went  forth 
to  gather  up  the  wounded  and  the  dead.  Colonel 
Campbell  was  found  utteriy  lifeless,  and  the  brook 
where  Camillo  used  to  launch  his  little  boats,  was 
red  with  his  father's  blood.  They  brought  him  in 
tenderiy,  washed  the  ghastly  wounds,  closed  the 
glaring  eyes,  and  left  the  widow  and  her  house- 
hold to  mourn  over  him.  Late  in  the  night  they 
persuaded  her  to  go  to  rest ;  and,  when  all  was 
still,  the  weary  family  fell  asleep  on  the  floor ;  for 
not  a  bed  was  unoccupied. 

This  tirae  they  hoped  t6  escape  the  conquerors' 
rage.  But  eariy  in  the  morning,  a  party  of  them 
came  back,  and  demanded  that  all  the  Catholics 
shXild  be  given  up  to  them.  Joseph  replied  as  he 
had  done  before :  "  I  cannot  give  up  my  helpless 
and  dying  neighbors,  whether  they  be  Pikemen 


or  Orangemen.  I  will  do  good  to  aU^  and  barm 
to  none,  come  to  me  what  may." 

"  That's  impartial,  anyhow,"  said  the  captain. 
He  took  some  Orange  cockades  from  his  pocket, 
and  added,  **  Wear  these,  and  my  men  will  do 
you  no  harm." 

"  I  cannot  conscientiously  wear  one,"  replied 
Joseph,  "  because  they  are  emblems  of  war." 

Tho  captain  laughed  half  scornfully,  and  hand- 
ing one  to  Alice,  said,  "  Well,  my  good  girl,  yon 
can  wear  one,  and  then  you  need  not  be  afraid 
of  our  soldiers." 

She  looked  very  pleasantly  in  his  face  and  an- 
swered, "  I  should  be  afraid  if  I  did  not  trust  in 
something  better  than  a  cockade." 

The  leader  of  the  Orangemen  was  arrested  by 
the  same  spell  that  stopped  the  leader  of  the  Pike- 
men.  But  some  of  his  followers,  who  had  been 
lingering  about  the  door,  called  out,  '^  What*s  the 
use  of  parleying  ?  Is  n't  the  old  traitor  nnxaing 
Catholics  to  fight  us  again  when  they  get  well  7 
If  he  won't  serve  the  government  by  fighting  for 
us,  he  will  at  least  do  to  stop  a  bullet  as  well  as  a 
braver  man.  Bring  hun  out,  and  put  him  in  the 
front  ranks  to  be  shot  at ! "  One  of  them  seized 
Joseph  to  drag  him  away  ;  but  Alice  laid  a  trem- 
bling hand  on  his  arm,  and  said,  beseechingly^ 
"  Before  you  take  him,  come  and  see  the  wounded 
Orangemen,  with  their  wives  and  children,  whom 
my  father  and  mother  have  fed  and  tended  night 
and  day."  A  pale  figure,  with  bandaged  head 
and  one  arm  in  a  sling,  came  forth  from  an  ad- 
joining room  and  said,  **  Comrades,  you  surely 
will  not  harm  these  worthy  people.  They  have 
fed  our  childrep  and  buried  our  dead,  as  if  we 
were  their  own  brothers."  The  soldiers  listened, 
and,  suddenly  changing  their  mood,  went  oft 
shouting,  **  Hurrah  for  Uie  Quakers  I " 

Some  days  of  comparative  quiet  followed. 
Colonel  Campbell  was  buried  in  his  own  garden, 
with  as  much  deference  to  the  wishes  of  his 
widow  as  circumstances  would  permit  She  re- 
turned from  the  funeral  calmer  than  she  had 
been,  and  quietly  assisted  in  takuig  care  of  the 
wounded.  But  when  she  retired  to  her  little  room, 
and  saw  a  crucifix  fastened  on  the  wall  at  the 
foot  of  her  bed,  she  burst  into  tears  and  said, 
"Who  has  done  this?" 

Alice  gently  replied,  **t  did  it.  I  found  it  in 
the  mud  where  the  little  chapel  used  to  stand.  I 
know  it  is  a  sacred  emblem  to  thee,, and  I  thought 
it  would  pain  thee  to  have  it  there ;  so  I  have 
washed  it  carefully  and  placed  it  in  thy  room." 

The  bereaved  Catholic  kissed  the  friendly  hand 
that  had  done  so  kind  a  deed ;  and  tears  fell  on  it, 
as  she  murmured,  "  Good  child !  may  the  Ma- 
donna bless  thee ! " 

Balmy  is  a  blessing  from  any  human  heart, 
whether  it  be  given  m  the  name  of  Jesus  or  Mary, 
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God  or  AJlah.     Alice  slept  well,  and  guardian 
aogeb  rejoiced  over  her  in  heaven. 


SdCcesB  alternated  between  the  contending 
parties,  and  kept  the  country  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual alarm.  One  week  the  widow  of  Colonel 
Campbell  was  surrounded  by  victorious  friends, 
and  the  next  week  she  was  in  terror  for  her  life. 
At  last,  Camillo  himself  came  with  a  band  of 
successful  insurgents.  During  a  brief  and  agi- 
tated interview  with  his  mother,  he  learned  how 
kindly  she  had  been  sheltered  in  their  neighbor's 
house,  and  how  tenderly  the  remaius  of  his  father 
had  been  treated.  When  she  pointed  to  the 
crucifix  on  the  wall,  and  told  its  history,  his  eyes 
filled  wjth  tears.  *'  Oh,  why  cannot  we  of  differ- 
ent faith  always  treat  each  other  thus  ?  "  was  his 
inward  thought;  but  he  bowed  his  head  in  si- 
lence. Hearing  loud  voices,  he  started  up  sud- 
denly, exclaiming, "  Tliere  may  be  danger  below ! " 
Following  the  noise,  he  found  soldiers  threatening 
Friend  Goodman,  who  stood  with  his  back  firmly 
placed  against  the  door  of  an  inner  room.  Seeing 
Camillo  enter,  and  being  aware  of  the  great  hi- 
fluence  his  family  had  with  the  Catholics,  he  said, 
'<  These  men  insist  upon  carrymg  out  the  dying 
Orangemen  who  are  sheltered  here,  and  compel- 
ling me  to  see  them  shot.  Is  it  thy  will  that  these 
murders  should  be  committed  ? " 

The  young  man  took  his  hand,  and  in  tones  of 
deep  respect  answered,  **  Could  you  believe  that 
I  would  sufier  violence  to  be  done  to  any  under 
your  roof,  if  I  had  power  to  prevent  it  ?  "  Then 
turning  to  his  soldiers,  he  said,  **  These  excellent 
people  have  injured  no  one.  Through  all  these 
troubled  times  they  have  been  kind  alike  to  Pike- 
men  and  Orangemen  ;  they  have  biuied  our  dead 
and  sheltered  our  widows.  If  you  have  any  re- 
spect for  the  memory  of  my  father,  treat  with 
respect  all  who  wear  the  peaceful  garb  of  the 
Quaken."  The  men  spoke  apart  for  awhile,  and 
soon  after  left  the  house. 

As  Camillo  passed  by  the  kitchen  door,  he  saw 
AUce  distributing  boiled  potatoes  to  a  crowd  of 
hungry  children.  A  soldier  stood  by  her,  insisting 
that  she  should  wear  a  cross,  which  was  the 
emblem  of  the  Pikemen.  She  mildly  replied,  "  I 
cannot  consent  to  wear  the  cross,  but  I  hope  God 
will  enable  me  to  bear  it"  The  rude  fellow,  who 
was  somewhat  intoxicated,  touched  her  under  the 
chin,  and  said,  "  Come,  mavoumeen,  do  be  a  little 
more  obliging."  Camillo  instantly  seized  his  arm, 
and  exclaiming,  *'  Behave  decently,  my  lad ;  be- 
have decently,''  he  led  him  to  the  door.  As  he 
went,  he  turned  toward  Alice  with  an  expression 
she  never  forgot,  and  said,  in  low  deep  tones, 
« Words  are  poor  to  thank  you  for  what  you 
have  done  for  my  mother." 


The  next  day,  when  he  met  Alice  walking  to 
meeting,  he  touched  his  hat  respectfully  and  said, 
**  I  scarcely  deem  it  prudent  for  you  to  be  in  the 
roads  (^t  this  time,  Miss  Alice.  Armed  insurgents 
are  everywhere  abroad ;  and  though  there  is  a 
prevailing  disposition  not  to  injure  the  Quakers,  still 
many  of  our  men  are  too  desperate  to  be  always 
controlled." 

She  smiled  and  answered,  "  I  thank  theo  for 
thy  friendly  caution  ;  but  I  trust  in  the  Power  that 
has  hitherto  protected  me." 

After  a  short  pause,  he  said,  '*Your  place  of 
meeting  is  two  miles  from  here.  Where  is  the 
horse  you  used  to  ride  ?" 

"  A  soldier  took  it  from  me,  as  I  rode  from 
meeting  several  weeks  ago,"  she  replied. 

"  You  see  then  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  unsafe  for 
you  to  go,"  he  rejoined.  *♦  Had  you  not  better  turn 
back?" 

With  great  earnestness  she  answered,  "  Friend 
Camillo,  I  cannot  otherwise  than  go.  Our  people 
are  afflicted  and  bowed  down.  The  soldiers  have 
nearly  consumed  our  provisions.  Our  women  are 
almost  worn  out  with  the  fatigue  of  constant  nurs. 
ing  and  perpetual  alarms.  All  are  not  unwaver- 
ing in  their  faith.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  strong  to 
sustain  the  weak  ;  and  therefore  it  is  needful  that 
we  meet  together  for  counsel  and  consolation." 

The  young  man  looked  at  her  with  affectionate 
reverence.  The  fair  complexion  and  shinuig  ring- 
lets of  childhood  were  gone,  but  a  serene  and  deep 
expression  of  soul  imparted  a  more  elevated  beauty 
to  her  countenance.  He  parted  from  her  with  a 
blessing,  simply  and  fervently  uttered  ;  but  he  en- 
tered the  adjoining  fields,  and  as  he  walked  along 
he  kept  her  within  sight  until  she  arrived  safely  at 
the  place  of  meeting.  While  he  thus  watched  her 
unseen,  he  recollected  how  often  his  taste  had  been 
oficuded  by  the  quaint  awkwardness  of  the  Quaker 
garb ;  and  uttering  aloud  the  Sequel  to  his  thoughts, 
he  said,  **  But  beautiful  and  graceful  will  her  gar- 
ments be  in  heaven." 

Soon  after  this  interview,  he  departed  with  a 
strong  escort  to  convey  his  mother  and  other 
Catholic  women  into  a  less  turbulent  district. 
Alice  bade  them  farewell  with  undisguised  sad- 
ness ;  for  we  learn  to  love  those  whom  we  serve, 
and  there  seemed  little  probability  that  they  would 
ever  return  to  reside  in  that  troubled  neighborhood. 
The  next  time  she  saw  Camillo,  he  was  brought 
into  her  father's  house  on  a  litter,  senseless,  and 
wounded,  as  it  was  supposed,  unto  death.  All  the 
restoratives  they  could  think  of  were  applied,  and 
at  last,  as  Alice  bent  over  him,  bathing  his  temples, 
he  opened  his  eyes  with  a  dull  unconscious  stare, 
which  gradually  relaxed  into  a  feeble  smile,  as<he 
whimpered,  "  My  Quaker  lady -bird."  Some  hours 
afterward,  when  she  brought  him  drink,  he  gently 
pressed  her  hand  and  said,  '<  Thank  you,  dear 
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Alice."  The  words  were  nmple,  but  the  expreesion 
of  his  eyes  and  the  pressure  of  his  hand  sent  a  thrill 
through  the  maiden,  which  she  had  never  before 
experienced.  That  night  she  dreamed  of  winged 
children  seen  through  flowering  vines,  and  Camillo 
laughed  when  the  parrot  called  her  **  Lady-bird.*' 

Sorrow,  like  love,  levels  all  distinctions,  and 
melts  all  forms  in  its  fiery  furnace.  In  the  midst 
of  sickness  and  sufTering,  and  every-day  familiarity 
with  death,  there  was  small  attention  paid  to  cus- 
tomary proprieties.  No  one  heeded  whether  Ca- 
millo were  tended  by  Alice  or  her  mother ;  but  if 
Alice  were  long  absent,  he  complained  that  she 
came  so  seldom.  As  his  health  improved,  they 
talked  together  of  the  flowers  they  used  to  plant 
on  the  mossy  rock,  and  the  little  boats  they 
launched  on  the  rippling  brook.  Sometimes,  in 
their  merriest  moods,  they  mocked  the  laughing 
of  the  old  green  parrot,  and  the  cooing  of  the  fan- 
tailed  doves.  Thus  walking  through  the  green 
lanes  of  their  childhood,  they  came  unconsciously 
into  the  fairy-land  of  love !  All  was  bright  and 
golden  there,  and  but  one  shadow  rested  on  the 
sunshine.  When  Camillo  spoke  of  the  **  little 
meeting-house  in  the  garden,"  and  the  image  of 
"  My  donny,"  she  grew  very  thoughtful ;  and  he 
said  with  a  sigh,  **  I  wish,  dear  Alice,  that  we 
were  of  one  religion."  She  smiled  sweetly  as  she 
answered,  **  are  we  not  both  4)f  the  religion  of 
Christ?" 

He  kissed  her  hand,  and  said,  "  Your  soul  is 
always  large  and  liberal,  and  noble  and  kind ;  but 
others  are  not  like  you,  dear  Alice." 

And  truly,  when  the  war  had  ceased,  and  Ca- 
millo Campbell  began  to  rebuild  his  deroolbhed 
dwelliug,  and  the  young  couple  spoke  of  marriage, 
great  was  the  couHternation  in  both  families.  Even 
the  liberal-minded  Joseph  was  deeply  pained  to 
have  his  daughter  **  marry  out  of  Society,"  as  their 
phrase  is ;  but  he  strove  to  console  Ki^hel,  who 
was  far  more  afflicted  than  him»elf.  <'  The  young 
people  love  each  other,"  he  said,  **  and  it  docs  not 
seem  to  be  right  to  put  any  constraint  on  their  af- 
fection. Camillo  is  a  goodly  youth  ;  and  1  think 
the  dreadful  scenes  he  has  lately  witnessed  have 
exercised  h  >  nuud  powerfully  on  the  subject  of 
war.  I  have  observed  that  he  is  thoughtful  aud 
caudid ;  aud  if  he  does  but  act  up  to  his  own  light, 
it  is  all  I  ask  for  him.  He  promises  never  to  iu- 
tertere  with  the  frtedom  of  Alice ;  and  as  she  has 
adopted  most  of  our  priuciplee  from  her  own  con- 
victiou,  I  do  not  fear  that  she  will  ever  depart 
from  them." 

**  Do  u*t  comfort  thyself  with  any  soch  idea," 


replied  Rachel.  '*  She  will  have  pictures  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  in  her  bouse,  and  priests  will  come 
there  to  say  Over  their  mummery  ;  aud  small  be- 
ginnings make  great  endings.  At  all  events,  one 
thing  is  certain.  Alice  will  lose  her  membership 
in  our  Society  ;  and  that  it  is  which  mamly  gneves 
me.  She  is  such  a  serious,  sensible  girl,  that  I 
always  hoped  to  see  her  an  esteemed  minister 
among  us." 

**  It  is  a  disappointment  to  me  also,"  replied 
Joseph  ;  **  but  we  must  bear  it  cheerfully.  It 
certainly  is  better  to  have  our  child  go  out  of  the 
Society  and  keep  her  principles,  than  it  would  be 
to  have  her  stay  in  Society  aud  depart  from  her 
principles,   as  many  do." 

Mary  Campbell  was  more  disturbed  than  Ra- 
chel Goodman.  In  the  first  paroxysm  oC  her  dis- 
tress, she  said  she  wished  she  had  been  killed  in 
the  war,  rather  than  live  to  see  her  only  son  mar- 
ried to  a  biack  Protestant. 

*'  Not  a  black  Protestant,  dear  mother,  only  a 
dove-colored  one,"  rejoined  CamiUo,  playiully. 
'I'hen  he  kissed  her,  and  reminded  her  ol  tlie  viory 
of  the  crucifix,  and  told  her  how  uoUe  aud  gentle, 
and  good  and  sensible,  his  Alice  was.  As  he 
talked,  a  vision  rose  before  her  of  the  little  bed- 
room in  the  Quaker  s  farm-house ;  she  saw  Kacbel 
and  Alice  supporting  the  drooping  heads  of  poor 
homeless  Cuihoiics,  while  they  oitiered  cfrink  to 
their  feverish  lips;  and  memory  melted  bigotry. 
She  threw  herself  weepuig  into  CamUlo's  arms 
aud  said,  **  I'ruly  they  did  treat  os  Idle  disciples  of 
Christ  I  once  said  to  Alice,  May  the  Madonna 
bless  thee ;  and  1  now  say,  Irom  my  heart.  May 
the  Madouua  bless  you  both,  my  sou." 

Aud  so  Catholic  aud  Quaker  were  married  ac- 
cording to  the  lorms  of  both  iheir  churches. 

'I'he  {society  ot  Friends  mostly  withdrew  from 
companionship  with  Alice,  though  they  greeted  her 
kiudiy  at  their  meetiugs.  I'he  Cathohcs  shook 
iheir  heads  and  complained  that  Camillo  Campbell 
was  already  hail  a  Quaker.  Both  proguosUcated 
evil  con^iequeuces  from  such  a  union.  But  the 
worst  that  happened  was,  AUce  learned  that  there 
might  bo  supersiuiou  in  the  cut  of  a  garment,  as 
well  as  in  veueraiion  for  an  image ;  aud  CamiUo 
became  couviuced  that  hatred  aud  violeuce  were 
much  greaier  sins  than  eating  meat  on  Fndaya. 

NoTK. — ^Tbe  course  here  described  as  generally  ponucd 
by  Uuakera  dunng  Uic  Iriali  Uebellion,  and  Uie  etfect  statad 
to  be  i;ruduced  on  tbo  soldien  of  both  parties,  are  strictly 
true. 
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CLARA    AND    LUCY. 

(See  Engraving.) 


•T   MES.  C.   H.   BUTLBE. 


Claiul  &nd  Lacy  Beaufort  were  the  daughtere  of 
a  gentleman  in  easy  though  not  affluent  circom- 
stances,  who,  upon  the  death  of  hia  wife,  to  whom 
he  was  moet  fondly  and  devotedly  attached,  had 
suddenly  closed  up  hie  business  concerns,  sold  his 
fine  house  in  the  city,  and  with  these  his  two  only 
children,  fixed  his  residence  in  a  beautiful  valley 
a  few  miles  distant  from  a  pleasant  little  village 
among  the  thick  clustering  hills  and  sunny  dales  of 
New  England. 

A  maiden  sister  accompanied  him  to  this  retreat, 
undertaking  the  charge  of  his  small  household, 
and  also  instructing  the  motherless  little  girls,  as 
years  developed  their  capabilities,  in  all  branches  of 
housewifery  and  needle-work,  while  Mr.  Beaufort, 
eminently  qualified  for  the  task,  bent  their  young 
minds  t«  pleasing  and  profitable  study.  With  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  village  Mr.  Beau- 
fort held  but  little  intercourse — not  that  he  was 
morose  or  proud,  as  some  styled  him,  but  that  the 
severe  affliction  he  had  met  with  in  the  loss  of  his 
beloved  wiie,  had  rendered  all  society  irksome  to 
hira ;  and  his  sister  Amy,  loo,  now  in  her  fortieth 
year,  from  an  early  disappointment,  felt  herself 
equally  averse  to  mixing  in  company,  so  that  each 
to  the  other,  more  closely  bound  by  common  ties  of 
sorrow  and  bereavement,  devoted  themselves  to 
the  education  of  the  two  little  girls,  whose  bright, 
cheerful  smiles  alone  let  in  the  sun-light  upon  the 
darkened  chambers  of  their  hearts. 

In  choosing  his  future  abode,  Mr.  Beaufort  had 
sought  for  a  spot  where  the  charms  of  nature  might 
soothe  his  broken  spirits.  There  was  to  him  a 
holy  balm  m  the  soft  voices  which  echoed  from  her 
many-toned  instruments,  whispering  of  hope  and 
patience  on  his  life-journey,  so  darkened  by  the  sud- 
den quenching  of  the  bright  star  of  his  love.  Such 
a  spot  he  had  sought  and  found.  How  many  such 
nooks  there  are  hid  away  among  New  Cnglaud*s 
hilb— homes  for  the  world-weary,  where,  in  the 
beautiful  words  of  Bryant, 

"The  calm  shade 
Sbal  bring  a  kindred  calm>  and  the  iweet  breeze 
That  makes  the  green  leaves  dance,  sbaiJ  wail  a  bohn 
To  the  sick  heart.'* 

A  narrow  by-road,  thickly  bordered  with  ma- 
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pies  and  hemlocks,  led  up  to  the  mansion,  which, 
situated  midway  on  a  gentle  eminence,  commanded 
a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  mcluding 
the  little  village  far  down  in  the  valley,  its  white 
dwellings  dotting  the  base  of  a  lofty-wooded  hill* 
The  house  was  an  old  one  when  purchased  by  Mr. 
Beaufort,  who  wis  too  well  pleaaed  with  its  anti- 
quated and  somewhat  gloomy  aspect  to  think  of 
re-modelling  or  modernizing  its  appearance.  The 
low,  black  and  mossy  eaves  projected  far  over  the 
narrow  windows,  themselves  half  hidden  in  climb- 
ing p!8nt8.  The  pendulous  branches  of  the  large 
elms,  which  were  of  a  century's  growth,  swept 
over  the  roof,  where  the  hang-bird  and  the  robin 
built  unmolested  ;  and  through  the  long  sununer 
day  the  cheerful  twittering  of  the  swallow,  skim- 
ming with  confident  wing  around  the  old  house, 
mingled  melodiously  with  the  chirp  of  the  locust 
and  the  busy  hum  of  the  wild  bee. 

Clara  Beaufort  was  eight,  and  Lucy  six  years  of 
age,  when  they  first  came  to  dwell  there ;  and  Uke 
a  sudden  ray  of  sun-light  for  their  animating  pre- 
sence, like  flowers  for  their  purity  and  loveliness, 
and  like  notes  of  softest  harmony,  were  their  sweet 
voices  in  that  old  house.  No  longer,  then,  did  that 
old  mansion  wear  its  gloomy  front,  but  with  all  the 
majesty  of  a  benign  old  age,  seemed  to  smile  upon 
the  merry  sports  of  childhood.  The  father,  too, 
blessed  them,  and  the  good  aunt  worshipped  the 
motherless  little  ones. 

With  the  lapse  of  time,  Mr.  Beaufort's  grief  for 
the  loss  of  his  wife  was  softened,  not  subdued, 
while  he  as  sedulously  courted  the  solitude  of  his 
retreat  as  in  the  first  days  of  his  bereavement. 
From  long  absence  his  city  friends  had  almost  for- 
gotten him,  or  perhaps  he  had  forgotten  them ; 
there  was  no  interchange  of  visits,  and  aven  let- 
ters, those  signals  of  yet  warm  hearts,  were  be- 
coming more  and  more  rare.  Secluded  thus  in  his 
peaceful  home,  his  few  acres  affording  him  both 
amusement  and  exercise,  he  seemed  contented  to 
let  the  world  wag  its  way  without  him. 

Seventeen  summers  were  sealed  in  the  life-book 
of  Clara,  and  still  Mr.  Beaufort  had  not  ceased  to 
regard  his  girls  as  children. 

**  Bless  me,"  said  he,  one  day  as  he  sat  in  the 
little  porch,  his  eye  suddenly  attracted  by  the  tali. 
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,  elegant  figure  of  his  eldest  child  strolliiig  throogfa 
the  ebrubbery,  "  blew  me,  why  I  declare  Cliira  is 
really  growing  up  quite  a  young  woman  !  Who 
would  have  thought  it— why,  Amy,  have  you 
noticed  it?  "  Aad  the  good  man  seemed  actually 
as  much  lost  iu  wonder  as  if  his  blooming  child 
had  suddenly  shot  up  before  him  from  infancy  to  a 
full-grown,  lovely  woman. 

There  Wtw  l)3th  a  smile  and  a  tear  on  the  cheek 
of  Aunt  Amy  as  she  answered : 

"Ah,  yes,  brother,  long  ago  have  1  seen  it,  and 
our  little  Lucy,  too,  is  no  longer  a  child.  Indeed," 
she  added,  **  I  have  been  thinking  that  for  their 
sakes  you  should  once  more  seek  the  companion- 
ship of  the  world.  Although  I  know  them  to  be 
happy  as  they  arc,  yet  I  feel  it  is  wrong  to  debar 
them  thus  from  the  pleasures  and  amubements  so 
natural  to  their  age.  Wo  cannot  hope  always  to 
bound  their  wishes  within  the  confines  of  this  re- 
tired valley.  The  time  will  come  when,  iu  all 
probability,  they  must  needs  go  forth  to  encounter 
that  world  to  which  they  are  yet  strangers.  Will 
it  not  be  better,  then,  that  under  a  parent's  gui- 
dance they  should  receive  their  first  impressions  ? 
Ah,  after  all,  dear  brother,  on  their  account,  I  fear 
you  must  for  a  time  forego  the  charms  of  re- 
tirement." 

Mr.  Beaufort  for  some  moments  remained  lost 
in  thought ;  he  then  answered  gloomily : 

"  You  say  they  are  happy  hero,  then  suffer  them 
to  remain  so — neither  you  nor  I,  dear  sister,  found 
too  much  happiness  in  the  world  you  speak  of. 
No,  no,  I  cannot  consent  to  take  them  hence  yet 
awhile." 

80  pleasant  and  serene  iu  that  peaceful  little 
valley,  shut  in  by  lofty  hills  from  the  world  with- 
out, lived  the  two  maidens,  as  guileless  as  the  birds 
which  fed  from  their  bauds.  Unconscious  of  their 
beauty — yet  how  beautiful  they  were!  They 
were,  however,  as  dissimilar  in  looks  as  in  disposi- 
tion. Clara  was  high-npiritsd,  impetuous,  and 
naturally  self-willed  ;  yet  strong  m  her  filial  affec- 
tion, she  was  easily  guided  and  restrained,  seem- 
ingly all  the  more  beautiful  for  being  so  controlled 

like  the  wild  mountain  stream  we  sometimes 

see  leaping  impetuously  from  rock  to  rock,  sud- 
denly melting  away  into  a  gentle  streamlet,  wind- 
ing among  sunny  banks  and  flowers,  giving  both 
delight  and  pleasure.  Lucy,  on  the  contrary,  was 
all  gentleness.  In  her  there  was  nothing  to  sub- 
due— an  mikind  word  would  have  broken  her 
heart,  and  she  would  sooner  die  than  knowingly 
give  pain  to  another.  There  was  a  pride  on  the 
lody  brow  of  Clara,  and  the  flashing  of  a  dark  eye, 
which  would  have  well  become  a  princess — while, 
as  a  violet  among  flowers,  did  the  gentleness  of 
Lucy  steal  iu  upon  one's  heart  in  sweetness  and 
beauty. 

From  their  earliest  years,  Mr.  Beaufort  had  stu- 
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diously  cultivated  their  taste  for  reading.  He  pos- 
sessed a  well -selected  and  valuable  library,  and 
was  also  frequently  receiving  new  publications 
from  the  city.  These  it  was  his  constant  practice 
to  peruse  before  placing  them  iu  the  bands  of  his 
children,  leet,  through  neglect,  he  might  inadver- 
tently instil  into  their  innocent  minds  the  poison  of 
a  life-time.  And  it  is  a  serious  fact,  that  at  the 
present  day,  so  seductive  and  glowing  are  many 
of  the  works  springing  up  on  the  ^eld  of  litera- 
ture, but  whoe>o  fruits,  unhappily,  are  baneful  uud 
corrupting,  that  it  behooves  every  guardian  of  the 
young  and  tender  mind  to  cull  witli  care  from  this 
abundant  harvest  of  evil  with  good — evil,  too,  so 
subtilely  clothed,  as  would  make  the  *•  worse  ap- 
pear the  better  reasou." 

It  chanced  one  day  that  Clara  accompanied  her 
aunt  to  the  village,  where  they  had  occasion  to 
call  at  the  little  book -store  for  some  trifling  article 
of  stationary.  Magazines  and  pamphlets,  fresh 
from  the  packages  of  a  travelling  book-pecflcr, 
were  scattered  over  tlie  counter.  While  Miw 
Beaufort  was  attending  to  her  purchases,  Clara 
carelessly  tossed  them  over— attracted  by  the  U'- 
tle,  she  opened  one  and  glanced  here  and  there 
over  its  pages.  It  was  a  translation  from  the 
French  of  a  popular  novel,  and  charmed  by  the 
little  she  saw,  which  only  gave  her  a  zest  to  read 
more,  she  eagerly  turned  over  the  fascinating  page. 
New  and  strange  emotions  filled  her  bosom,  caus- 
ing a  Mush  to  flit  over  her  beautiful  face.  She  saw 
her  aunt  about  to  leave  the  store— what  could  she 
do — must  she  leave  behind  this  captivating  ro- 
mance ?  Ah,  do,  sweet  Clara,  sully  not  thy  pure 
mind  with  its  pernicious  teachings !  But  no— for 
the  first  time  in  her  life  was  Clara  guilty  of  decep- 
tion !  Quickly  placinif  the  price  of  the  book  up- 
the  counter,  she  hastily  concealed  it  under  her 
shawl  and  followed  her  aunt. 

Returned  home,  why  does  she  shun  the  society 
of  Lucy,  nor  join  the  little  group  in  the  sitting- 
room  7  See  her  now,  bending  over  the  danger- 
ous page — mark  the  flashing  of  her  dark  eye — the 
throbbing  of  her  bosom,  and  the  bright  blush  which 
plays  upon  her  cheek !  Written  in  the  enticing 
style  of  powerful  but  ill-directed  genius — language 
the  most  beautiful  clothing  the  most  unholy  ideas, 
and  vice  artfully  counterfeiting  virtue,  daring  to 
profane  and  tear  down  God*s  most  holy  institu- 
tions— such  was  the  work  which  now  enchained 
the  imagination  of  the  young,  impassioned  girl ! 

From  that  morbid  feast,  Clara  arose  a  di^rent 
woman. 

CHAPTER   II. 

Business  of  an  unexpected  nature,  involviog  the 
security  of  his  little  fortune,  suddenly  sammoDed 
Mr.  Beaufort  to  the  city.  Here  he  met  with  ma- 
ny friends  of  his  happier  yemrs — iotimaciet  were 
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Tonewed^-old  associations,  long  buried,  were  again 
revived.  He  almost  forgot  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
as  he  met  the  heart-felt  smiles  of  old  familiar  faces, 
emotions  long  unknown  stirred  his  bosom.  Of 
these  was  one  between  whom  and  himself  a  warm 
steady  friendship  had  existed  from  boyhood  to 
manhood,  and  almost  the  only  person  with  whom 
he  had  held  any  intercourse  since  the  death  of  his 
wiie  and  subsequent  removal  from  the  city.  The 
pleasare  of  meeting  was  mutual,  and  Mr.  Colden 
insisted  that  his  old  friend  should  consider  his  house 
his  home  during  the  short  time  he  should  remain 
in  town ;  and,  glad  to  be  freed  from  the  confusion 
and  bustle  of  a  hotel,  so  little  congenial  to  his 
taste,  Mr.  Beaufort  yielded  a  grateful  assent 

He  found  his  friend  living  in  a  style  of  ease  and 
elegance,  and  surrounded  by  a  charming  family — 
his  on^y  son,  under  the  most  promising  auspices, 
jast  commencing  the  practice  of  law — ^his  two 
daughters,  both  lovely  and  accomplished,  the  eld- 
est of  whom  was  soon  to  be  united  to  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  merchant  His  thoughts  divested  of  the 
perplexing  business  which  had  brought  him  to  the 
city,  how  delightfully  passed  the  hours  under  this 
agreeable  roof  !  He  spoke  of  his  children  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  fond  parent,  and  listened  with 
sincere  delight  to  the  praises  bestowed  by  his 
friends  on  their  own.  To  bring  their  children  ac- 
quainted seemed  now  a  mutual  desire,  and  before 
Mr.  Beaufort  took  leave  of  his  kind  friends  he  con- 
sented that  one  or  both  of  his  daughters  should 
spend  some  months  with  them. 

A  few  weeks  earlier,  and  even  Clara,  with  her 
cheerful,  imaginative  nature,  wou'd  have  received 
this  invitation  to  the  gay  world  with  comparative 
indifiereoce — but  now  her  mind  was  diseased. 
The  enticing  work  she  had  so  imprudently  road, 
had  been  followed  by  others  of  the  same  nature,  ob- 
tained in  the  same  clandestine  manner !  Already 
she  sighed  for  that  enchanting  world  so  glowingly 
painted — where  crime  was  but  a  harsher  name  for 
suffering  virtue,  and  where  criminals,  excellent^ 
noble  men^  and  refined^  pure,  intellectual  women^ 
were  exalted  into  heroes  and  heroines,  whom  to 
resemble  was,  to  her  sickly  fancy,  an  attribute 
worthy  even  the  gods  themselves ! 

The  simple  pleasures  of  the  country  now  palled 
npoQ  her  senses — flowers  were  no  longer  fair — 
birds  sang  discordantly — all  which  had  heretofore 
constituted  her  pleasure  and  delight,  now  failed  to 
restore  that  healthful  tone  of  mind  so  late  possessed. 
It  was,  then,  with  surprise  and  joy  unspeakable, 
that  she  received  the  sanction  of  her  father  to  fly 
to  that  world  so  teeming  with  pleasure.  No  cloud 
rested  oh  the  picture  her  mistaken  fancy  had 
drawn — ^all  was  bright — tinted  with  the  reinbow- 
hnes  of  hope,  joy,  and  love ! 

Lucy,  on  the  contrary,  felt  no  desire  to  quit  her 
peaceful  home,  to  leave  her  beloved  father  and 


aunt,  or  exchange  her  own  simple  enjoyments  for 
all  the  allurements  so  glowingly  set  forth  by  her 
sister,  who  earnestly  wished  her  to  accompany  her. 
Clara,  however,  solicited  in  vain — so,  with  a  heart 
saddened  by  this  first  leave-taking,  with  smiles 
struggling  through  her  tears,  she  was  folded  to  the 
breast  of  her  father,  and  received  the  weeping 
farewell  of  her  good  aunt.  And  long  were  the 
fair  sisters  encircled  in  each  other^s  arms  ere  the 
last  word  was  spoken — the  last  look  given.  She 
has  gone  !  Her  father  seeks  in  vain  for  her  bright 
beaming  countenance— he  starts — for  fancy  cheats 
his  ear  that  he  hears  her  voice  even  now  ringing 
its  merry  strains  aa  of  old !  Aunt  Amy  wanders 
from  room  to  room,  as  if  she  had  lost  something 
precious  to  her  eyes  and  her  heart — while  dear 
Lucy,  up  in  her  little  moon-lit  chamber,  weeps  in 
her  loneliness,  bathing  her  solitary  pillow  with  her 
tears,  and  kissing  the  spot  where  hxxilaat  night  the 
head  of  her  beloved  sister  had  reposed. 

Under  the  escort  of  a  worthy  neighbor,  Clara 
arrived  safely  in  New  York.  Mr.  Colden  and  his 
son  met  her  a  few  miles  from  the  city,  with  every 
demonstration  of  pleasure,  nor  was  her  reception 
less  cordial  from  Mrs.  Colden  and  her  amiable 
daughters. 

Of  a  frank,  confiding  nature,  Clara  soon  felt  her- 
self at  home  with  her  new  friends,  who  in  turn 
were  charmed  with  her  appearance,  so  that  mu- 
tual friendship  and  confidence  at  once  sprung  up 
between  them.  The  deportment  of  Clara  was 
graceful  and  dignified — so  far  from  possessing  any 
of  that  manner  styled  gauche,  attributed  so  often 
to  those  who,  like  her,  have  never  been  out  of 
sight  of  field  and  forest,  she  seemed  only  now  to 
have  found  her  proper  sphere,  and  glided  at 
once  from  the  simplicity  of  country  life  into  the 
fashionable  circle,  with  all  the  ease  and  elegance 
of  a  high-bred  woman.  So  lovely,  too,  and  en- 
gaging, that  she  was  hailed  at  once  as  the  most 
brilliant  star  in  that  galaxy  of  wealth  and  beauty. 

Adelaide  Colden,  the  fiancee  of  young  Mont- 
fort,  could  not  be  called  beautiful.  Her  counte- 
nance, however,  was  sweetly  engaging,  and  her 
manners  so  bland  and  aflable  as  caused  her  to  be 
a  general  favorite  with  her  acquaintances.  She 
was  not  one,  however,  who  could  have  won  the 
fancy  of  the  dashing  Montfort,  had  nst  her  wealth 
rendered  the  alliance  desirable — aa  it  was,  well- 
schooled  in  the  art  of  wooing,  he  soon  gained  the 
heart  of  the  guileless  Adelaide.  She  loved  him 
with  all  the  beautiful  truthfulness  of  a  first  pure, 
holy  love — timidly,  trustingly,  devotedly.  As  lUa 
wife,  what  a  future  of  blessedness  spread  out  be- 
fore her ! 

Ah,  poor  Adelaide,  even  now  dark  clouds  are 
gathering  around  thee ! 

When  Montfort  first  saw  Clara  Beaufort,  he 
started  with  surprise  and  admiration.    He  thought 
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her  the  moit  beaotifiil  woman  he  had  ever  met — 
youth,  grace,  elegance,  knrelinesi  anparalleled  were 
here  united.  The  h  aotiee  of  France  and  Italy, 
at  whoee  feet  he  had  wonhtpped — the  bellee  of  his 
own  £ur  city,  all  faded  into  insignificance  before 
the  brilliant  charms  of  this  village  maid !  Spright- 
ly, too,  and  witty — in  hort,  (  lara  waa  the  tc  ry 
one  to  attract  the  fickle  fancy  of  a  man  like  Mont- 
fort.  Montfort  was  an  elegant  fellow,  bat,  like  a 
splendid  casket  whose  outside  is  al',  neVr  a 
jewel  of  price  was  there  within !  His  manners 
were  schooled  to  please,  but  his  morals  had  un- 
happily received  their  tone  from  the  corrupting  in- 
fluence of  foreign  freedom.  All  this,  howerer, 
had  escaped  the  penetration  of  Mr.  Golden  in  con- 
senting to  hk  union  with  his  child.  The  alliance 
was  also  too  desirable,  for  many  reasons,  to  quar- 
rel with  trifles — as  a  married  man,  his  little  ec- 
centricities, his  youthful  peccadillos,  would  end. 
So  reasoned  the  father  in  his  blindness. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Clara,  the  marriage 
of  Montfort  and  Adelaide  took  place  with  great 
pomp  and  magnificence.  A  season  of  bri!liant 
festivities  followed,  in  compliment  to  the  new-mar- 
ried pair.  Party  succeeded  to  party,  while  Clara, 
intoxicated  with  the  novelty,  whirled  with  the  rest 
in  the  giddy,  exciting  round.  At  length  there  was 
a  slight  cessation  in  the  wori  1  of  pleasure.  The 
young  couple  moved  into  their  elegrant  house  in 
the  most  fashionable  quarter  of  the  city.  With 
smiles  and  tears  Adelaide  left  the  paternal  roof  to 
assume,  with  all  the  pride  of  a  young  adoring 
wife,  the  charge  of  her  own  home — Aome,  the  ely- 
siam  of  her  love  ! 

It  was  now  the  wish  of  the  fair  bride,  coupled 
with  the  earnest  entreaties  of  Montfort,  that  Cla. 
ra,  to  whom  she  had  become  much  attached, 
should  pass  the  remaining  six  weeks  of  her  stay 
in  town  with  her ;  and  Clara,  pleased  and  flattered, 
accepted  the  invitation. 

And  now  a  fearful  «hasm  already  yawns  at  the 
feet  of  Clara.  Yet  roses  blossom  around  it,  plea- 
sure waves  her  enchanting  wand  on  to  the  brink, 
where  temptation  waita,  with  enticing  mien,  to 
plunge  with  its  victim  down,  down  to  destruction ! 


CHAPTBR   III. 

The  six  weeks  of  Clara*s  contemplated  stay  had 
already  passed,  but  an  urgent  request  from  her 
friends  to  Mr.  Beaufort,  accompanied  by  a  timid 
solicitation  of  her  own,  had  gained  the  consent  of 
her  father  to  a  more  lengthened  visit  Dizzy  with 
happtneai,  blinded  by  passion,  Clara  stood  on  the 
very  verge  of  that  awful  abyss  from  whose  dark 
depths  there  is  no  return  to  light  and  happiness  ! 

**  What  is  the  matter  with  you  to-day,  Julia  ?  *' 
inquired  Mrs.  Colden  of  her  youngest  daughter. 


**  Ton  aeem  very  much  depreased — are  yaa  not 
well,  or  has  anything  happened  to  disturb  you? " 

<«  O,  I  am  perfectly  weO,  nuunma,"  repfied  Julia, 
Unshi'g. 

**  And  you  found  Adelakie  looking  diarmmgty 
this  morning — then  what  ails  yoo,  for  your  eyea 
are  even  now  fflTmg  with  tears  7^ 

**  I>ear  mamma,  you  will  think  me  very  foolish, 
I  know,"  said  Julia  at  length,  with  same  hesitation, 
"  but  I  fear  Montlbrt  does  not  love  Adelaide." 

*«  Julia  r 

"  It  is  true,  mamma." 

"  Julia,  what  do  yon  mean  7  "  cried  Mrs.  Col- 
den, dropping  her  work  and  gazing  wildty  at  her 
daughter. 

**  Indeed,  my  d^ar  mamma,  I  have  seen  it  for  a 
long  time,  and  I  believe,  too,"  added  Julia,  tn£g- 
nantly,  <«  that  Clara  Beaufort  is  the  canae !" 

**  Julia,  Julia,  take  care  what  ytm  say ! "  said 
Mrs.  Colden,  imploringly.  <*  Beware  how  yoa 
harbor  or  give  utterance  to  thoughts  so  dreadful ! " 

**  I  know  it,  mamma.  O,  dreadful  thoughts  in- 
deed !"  answered  Julia  ;  **  and  most  earnestly  liave 
I  struggled,  even  against  conviction.  It  is  too  evi- 
dent that  Montfort  prefers  her  society  to  that  aT 
his  injured  wife.  They  are  almost  constantly  side 
by  side,  whether  at  home  or  abroad — all  Adelaide's 
wishes  are  adroitly  made  to  yield  to  hen.  Nay, 
more,  I  have  watched  them  narrowly.  If  she 
moves,  his  eye  follows  her  with  rapture — if  she 
speaks,  he  listens  entranced — if  she  is  absent,  h* 
is  gloomy,  reserved ;  if  present,  he  charms  all  by 
his  wit  and  agreeableneas.  Then  again,  if  be  ap- 
proaches her,  her  eye  kindles  with  pie 
der  his  glance  slie  blushes  and  tremUee  like 
timid  schod-giri — and  if  he  addreoses  her,  she 
hangs  on  his  words  delighted." 

'*  Julia,  all  you  have  said  cannot  convince  rae," 
replied  Mrs.  Colden.  "  Clara  is  beautiful  and  en- 
gaging— Montfort  admires  her,  I  know,  bat  only 
as  a  charming  friend  and  companion.  Hien  yoo 
will  allow  he  is  also  most  fascinating  and  unsur- 
passed in  conversational  powers.  It  is  perfectly 
natural,  I  am  sure,  that  a  girl  of  C1ara*s  intelfi- 
gence  should  esteem  his  society,  and,  as  yoa  say, 
*  hang  delighted  on  his  words.'  " 

*<  Would  I  could  believe  as  you  do,  mother," 
said  Julia,  "  but  unhappily  I  am  not  mistaken. 
Listen — it  was  only  this  morning  that  Adelaids 
told  me  her  husband  was  out,  and  that  Clara  wm 
confined  to  her  room  with  a  bad  cold.  I  was  go- 
ing up  to  see  her,  when  she  begged  I  would  bring 
her  a  book  from  the  drawing-room — and,  mamma, 
there  they  were — Montfort  and  Clare — his  arm 
encircling  her  waist,  her  head  reposiBg  fondly  on 
his  shoulder ! "    And  Julia  burst  into  team. 

"  Good  heavens ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Colden,  "  am 
I  awake?  Is  this,  indeed,  so,  Julia? — then  God 
shield  the  heart  of  my  pour  child !  " 
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For  maay  momeate  the  mother  and  daughter 
wept  unreitraiDedly — at  length  Mrs.  Colden,  lift- 
in^  ap  her  hce,  pale  with  grief,  said : 

'«  What  M  to  be  done  ?  ThM  w  a  moet  dreadful 
thing  you  tell  me,  Julia,  which,  if  true,  will  wreck 
the  happiiieeB  of  many  hearta.  Do  you  think  poor 
Adelaide  Miepecta  aught  of  this  7  '* 

Jolia  eenfe»ed  ibe  did  not*  Adelaide  was  so 
eoofident  and  secure  in  the  love  of  her  husband 
and  the  truthfulness  of  her  friend,  she  was  certain 
no  ebadow  of  doubt  had  erer  disturbed  her  loving 
heart. 

**  Poor  girl,  may  she  never  be  enlightened !  ** 
sakl  Mrs.  Coklen.  **  It  roust  be  our  immediate 
study,  Julia,  to  break  this  entanglement,  and  as 
prudently  as  poss3>le.  I  will  not  think  this  more 
than  a  momentary  iniatuation — ^for  worlds  do  not 
giro  them  reason  to  think  you  suspect  them — but 
more  than  all.  be  on  your  guard  before  Adelaide 
— let  no  impatient  word  or  gesture  escape  yon, 
that  may  convey  the  most  distant  hint  to  her  un- 
suspecting mind.  There  only  now  remains  a  few 
weeks  of  Clan's  stay.  Being,  then,  so  soon  to 
leare,  I  shall  claim  the  rest  of  her  time,  and  pro- 
pose to  make  an  exchange— you  to  remain  with 
Adelaide,  Clara  with  me.  This  will  be  one  step 
towaii  breaking  the  enchantment,  and  when 
ooee  she  returns  home,  I  shall  be  careful  how  I 
again  invite  her  dangerous  preeence  into  the  fa- 
mfly." 

It  was  all  too  tme,  the  unhappy  statemont 
which  Julia  had  given  her  mother. 

Indiflerent  to  the  being  whose  happiness  had 
been  so  trustingly  given  to  his  keeping,  Montfort 
foved  Clara — loved  her  from  their  first  meeting. 
This  was  enough.  A  perfect  man  of  the  world, 
artful  and  insidioiiB,  be  resolved  to  win  her,  and, 
like  the  rattteeaake  whose  fascination  renders  the 
victim  blind  to  its  deformity,  he  prepared  himself 
fisr  the  conquest  by  all  the  captivating  eloquence  of 
1oc4l  and  language.  He  soon  saw  the  interest  he 
bad  awakened,  and,  villain  as  be  was,  pursued  his 
advantage. 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  Clara— the  beautiful, 
htgh-Muled  Clara?  Can  I  say  she  strufrgled 
igainet  her  feelingB  as  a  crime  ?  Not  so.  To  her 
frenxied  imagination,  Montfort  was  the  most  no- 
ble, the  most  exalted  of  men— one  as  far  above 
evfl  as  the  heavens  were  above  the  earth  !  Led 
oa,  too,  by  the  artful  sophistry  of  Montfort,  her 
mind  alrtady  prepared  to  receive  his  dangerous 
doctrines,  she  felt  it  no  crime  to  love  as  she  did, 
and  therefore  gave  herself  up  to  this  all-absoibing 
passieB  as  Ywr-^^-deetiny  ! 

Unused  to  so  much  ingenuousness,  Montfort  was 
at  first  somewhat  surprised  at  the  candor  with  which 
(he  misfniided  f^A  avowed  her  sentiments.  But 
fhron^h>her  very  ingenuousness  he  soon  detected 


he  ground- work  upon  which  his  success  and  her 
error  was  founded.  Of  her  sincerity  and  inno- 
cence he  could  not  doubt — but  be  saw  her  mind 
darkly  imbued  with  the  pemictous  influences,  such 
as  I  have  before  described,  and  he  knew  their  hol- 
lowness ;  for  his  own  mind  had  been  vitiated,  his 
heart  corrupted,  by  mingling  in  scenes  the  coun- 
terpart of  those  over  whose  deformity  the  novelist 
has  thrown  a  drapery  so  gorgeous  and  beautiful. 

A  few  hours  after  the  oonversatiou  between 
Mrs.  Colden  and  Julia,  as  related,  their  carriage 
stopped  at  the  door  of  Montfort's  splendid  estab- 
lishment in  —^  Square. 

"  I  have  come  to  run  away  with  you,  Clara," 
said  Mrs.  Colden,  as  she  entered  the  drawing- 
room,  where  she  found  Montfort  and  Clara,  but 
not  Adelaide.  **  I  come  armed  with  the  right  of 
friendship,  to  entreat  that  the  rest  of  your  stay  in 
town  may  be  passed  in  Bond  street" 

Clara  colored  deeply,  while,  with  the  utmost 
sang-froid,  Montfort  said : 

"This  is  the  first  time,  my  dear  madam,  I 
could  ever  pronounce  you  a  messenger  of  evil. 
I  know  not  what  Adelaide  may  say,  but,  positive- 
ly, I  must  protest  against  your  cruel  intentions. 
Remove  dear  Miss  Beaufort,  and  you  take  a  star 
from  our  domestic  heaven  ! " 

<<  And  this  is  the  first  time,*'  replied  Mrs.  Col- 
den, gaily,  **  that  I  could  accuse  Mr.  Montfort  of 
selfishness.  Two  months  this  *  bright  particular 
star*  has  radiated  o'er  your  dwelling,  and  now, 
when  so  soon  to  vanish  from  our  gaze  altogether, 
you  are  not  willing  that  others  may  enjoy,  for  a 
brief  season,  that  happiness  which  has  so  long 
been  yours !  Is  he  not  unreasonable,  Clara  ? 
Besides,"  she  continued,  "  I  had  prepared  myself 
for  a  sacrifice,  too—aware  that  every  enjoyment 
has  its  price,  I  have  brought  our  dear  Julia,  the 
star  of  my  heaven,  to  console  this  inconsistent  ^ 
gentleman  for  your  kws." 

'<  Then,  most  certainly,  my  dear  Mrs.  Colden," 
said  Clara,  endeavoring  to  appear  gay  and  uncon- 
cerned, "  I  shall  accompany  you  without  demur ; 
indeed,  it  would  be  barbarous  to  both  Mr.  Montfort 
and  Adelaide  to  refuse  compliance  with  your  re- 
quest, when  they  will  be  so  much  the  gainers  by 
the  exchange." 

Poor  Mrs.  Colden  wore  her  mask  but  iU.  Un- 
accustomed to  deception,  her  true  motives  were 
easily  read  by  Montfort  Yet,  with  the  most  per- 
fect self-possession,  he  raised  a  hand  each  of  Julia 
and  Clara  to  his  lips — made  a  most  gallant  speech, 
equally  flattering  to  both,  and  then,  with  a  touch- 
ing compliment  to  Adelaide,  who,  in  the  mean 
while,  had  joined  the  group,  he  pleaded  an  en- 
gagement and  left  the  house. 

That  night  Clara  was  once  more  domiciled  un. 
der  the  roof  of  her  father's  old  friend 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


As  the  time  drew  near  for  the  contemplated  jour- 
ney of  Mr.  Beaufort  to  the  city  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  home  his  child,  he  was  seized  with  a  sud- 
den and  dangerous  illness,  and  so  rapidly  did  his 
disease  gam  ground,  that  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  forward  the  alarming  intelligence  to  Clara  with- 
out delay.  Bitter,  indeed,  was  the  awakening  of 
the  infatuated  girl  from  her  delusive  dream !  Her 
father,  her  dear  father  ill,  perhaps  dying — and  she 
far,  far  away  from  his  pillow  !  The  thought  was 
distracting.  Not  even  Montfort  could  have  stay- 
ed the  poor  girl  from  flying  to  the  bed-side  of  her 
suffering  parent  Accompanied  by  Albert  Golden, 
she  immediately  set  off  for  that  home  she  had  too 
long  neglected  for  pleasures  which  were  now  to  be 
exchanged  for  bitterness  indescribable. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day 
that  the  travellers  drew  near  the  termination  of 
their  journey.  It  was  now  the  latter  end  of  May, 
and  a  few  days  of  delightful  spring  warmth  had 
been  followed  by  a  cold  dismal  rain.  The  dreari- 
ness of  the  weather  imparted  a  corresponding 
gloom  to  the  heart  of  Clara,  which  not  even  the 
familiar  objects  which  with  every  evolution  of  the 
wheels  were  brought  nearer  to  her,  or  the  untiring 
efforts  of  her  companion  could  subdue  ;  and  as  the 
solemn  tolling  of  the  church  bell  fell  on  her  ear, 
she  screamed,  and  catching  the  arm  of  Albert 
convulsively,  she  cried,  "  Ah,  too  late,  too  late— 
he  is  dead  !  " 

The  hills  looked  forth  gloomily  from  out  their 
veil  of  tears  as  the  funeral  procession  moved  slow- 
ly at  their  base  toward  the  village  church-yard. 
On  came  the  sombre  hearse,  bearing  within  its  sa- 
ble curtains  a  traveller  to  the  last  bourne,  and  sad- 
ly and  slowly  followed  the  weeping  train.  Now 
nearer  and  nearer  sounded  the  dismal  movement 
of  wheels — nearer  came  the  heavy  foot-fall  of  the 
living,  while  fainter  grew  the  heart  of  Clara — ^paler 
her  cheek.  As  the  procession  approached,  the 
carriage  of  the  travellers  turned  respectfully  aside 
until  it  should  have  passed.  With  a  feeling  almost 
of  despair,  Clara  leaned  eagerly  forward  and  gazed 
upon  the  mourners.  A  sad,  sweet  face,  pale  as  her 
own,  met  her  eye,  and  with  a  convulsive  shudder 
she  fell  senseless  into  the  arms  of  her  companion. 

It  was  the  face  of  Lucy  she  had  looked  upon. 
She  had  no  longer  a  father ! 

The  recognition  was  mutual.  The  prooession 
immediately  halted,  and  the  next  moment  Lucy 
had  caught  her  beloved  sister  to  her  heart ;  and 
when  Clara  was  restored  to  consciousness,  both 
aunt  Amy  and  dear  Lucy  were  bending  fbndly 
over  her.  Most  touching  was  the  scene  which 
followed.  Earnestly  did  Clara  petition  to  look 
once  more  upon  the  face  of  her  beloved  parent, 
and  when  the  prooession  reached  the  church,  her 
request  was  granted.    The  lid  of  the  coffin  was 


Amoved,  and,  supported  by  her  aunt  and  Albert, 
she  tremblingly  approached  to  look  upon  the  dead ! 
But  when,  shrouded  in  the  garments  of  death, 
that  pale  countenance,  so  like  and  yet  00  awful  in 
its  repose,  met  her  view,  she  shrieked  and  fell 
senseless  to  the  ground. 

For  many  days  Clara  remained  dangerously  iU, 
but  at  length  her  youth'  and  good  constitution,  aid. 
ed  by  the  watchful  care  of  those  around  her,  tri- 
umphed over  disease.  She  began  slowly  to  reeo- 
ver.  And  now,  for  the  first  time  did  An»ert  Col- 
den  think  of  returning  home.  Pitying  them  in 
their  loneliness,  he  could  not  leave  them  while 
death  seemed  still  hovering  so  near — but  as  all 
fears  for  Clara's  safety  gave  way  to  hope  and  cer- 
tainty, he  felt  he  could  no  longer  delay  bis  de- 
parture— ^yet  now  to  go  required  an  effort  be  had 
little  dreamed  when  he  first  volunteered  to  ac- 
company Clara  home.  The  artless  loveliness  and 
sweet  simplicity  of  Lucy  Beaufort  had  taken  his 
heart  captive.  Beautiful  as  he  had  always  con* 
sidered  Clara,  there  was  to  him  something  fiur 
more  engaging  in  her  charming  sister.  Day  after 
day,  then,  did  he  still  linger — loth  to  stay,  yet  stiH 
more  loth  to  ga  He  could  not  speak  of  love  to 
one  whose  touching  countenance  was  clouded 
with  filial  grief:  but,  resdving  to  return  when  time 
should  have  somewhat  softened  her  sorrow,  and 
plead  for  that  love  without  whidi  he  felt  that  life 
to  him  would  be  a  desert,  Albert  at  length  to<^ 
leave — not  linregretted. 

The  anxious  eye  of  aunt  Amy  soon  detected 
that  it  was  not  all  grief  for  her  father  which  caw- 
ed the  dejection  of  Clara.  Never  was  there  a  be- 
ing nK>re  changed  than  she  had  become !  Hmts 
must  be  some  deeper  reason,  she  thought,  for  a 
deportment  so  strange  and  unlike  herself  as 
Clara  at  times  presented.  No  longer  appearing  to 
delight  in  the  society  of  Lucy,  she  would  shut  her- 
self in  her  chamber,  refusing  all  solace,  all  com- 
panionship. She  was  capricious,  peevisb.  One 
moment  alarming  them  by  her  wild  bursts  of  pas- 
sion, and  the  next  subduing  them  by  the  roost  en- 
dearing caresses.  In  vain  aunt  Amy  questioned 
with  tears  in  her  eyes — in  vain  the  gentle  Lucy 
besought  a  share  in  her  sorrow  ;  she  repelled  them 
with  anger — and  while  she  as  steadily  avowed  she 
had  no  cause  for  unhappiness,  the  quivering  Kp 
and  tearful  eye  plainly  belied  her  words. 

At  length  there  came  long  and  ft-equent  letters 
to  her  address ;  and  Clara  became  more  cheerful, 
even  gay.  To  no  one  did  she  confide  the  contents 
of  those  letters,  nor  even  the  name  of  the  writer. 
That  she  was  apparently  more  happy  wab  suffi- 
cient for  her  affisctionate  relatives — they  saw  there 
was  some  mystery,  which  would  doubtless  be  ex- 
plained in  good  time  ;  so,  thinking  no  evil  and  be- 
lieving for  the  beet,  they  forbore  to  annoy  her  1 
questions. 
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CHAPTEA  V. 

Thus  paamd  th«  time  until  the  hef^nmg  of  Sep> 
teaiber, 

"  Dearest  noath  of  aU  to  pensive  minds.** 
A  l>eaiitiful  eyenin|r  foond  the  sisters  seated  in  the 
little  fM>rch,  lookingr forth  upon  the  genial  scene,  and 
conTersing  tenderly  of  their  departed  parent,  with 
wtiont  80  often,  at  this  hour  and  season,  they  had 
held  sweet  converse.  Bathed  in  the  golden  light 
of  the  setting  sun,  the  hill-tops  hid  their  gladness 
in  the  bosom  of  the  blushing  clouds— from  out  the 
soft,  silvery  haze,  o*erspreading  the  landscape,  as 
a  thousand  flawing  tapers  glittered  the  windows 
and  spires  of  the  little  village  down  in  the  valley, 
and  wafted  on  the  gentle  evening  l»eeze,  came 
the  cheerful  sounds  from  many  farm-yards,  min- 
gled with  the  fragranse  of  autumn's  golden  fruits, 
scattered  over  the  orchards  in  tempting  heaps,  be- 
neath the  prolific  trees. 

Suddenly  a  bright  blush  mantled  the  face  of 
Clara — She  started  to  her  feet,  and  bent  her  eyes 
earnestly  upon  the  figure  of  a  horseman  rapidly 
approaching  the  house — he  drew  nearer— and  with 
a  scream  of  delight  Clara  flew  to  welcome— Mont- 
fort ! 

A  joyful  smile  lit  up  the  countenance  of  Lucy, 
and  turning  to  her  aunt,  she  said : 

"  O,  aunt  Amy,  now  will  Clara  be  happy !  See, 
he  has  come  I  now  all  will  be  explained  !  " 

And  aunt  Amy,  with  Lucy  on  her  arm,  grace- 
fblly  advanced  to  meet  the  stranger.  How 
great,  then,  was  the  surprise  of  both,  when  Clara. 
deeply  blushing,  introduced  the  supposed  lover  as 
the  husband  of  Adelaide  Colden ! 

But  how  should  the  pure-minded  Lucy,  or  the 
good  aunt,  have  any  suspicion  of  evil  7  How 
could  they,  in  their  guileless  natures,  for  a  moment 
impugn  the  motive  which  could  have  brought  the 
hud>and  of  Clara's  friend  to  the  cottage  7  How 
glad,  therefore,  were  they  to  welcome  him,  and 
"  Ah,"  said  aunt  Amy,  in  her  artless  confidence, 
*•  we  have  scarcely  seen  a  heart.felt  smile  on  Cla- 
ra's ^e  before  since  she  returned— she  must  have 
been  very  happy  with  you,  in  New  York,  for  her 
thoughts  all  seem  to  centre  there ! " 

A  rapid  glance,  but  O  how  full  of  meaning, 
passed  between  Montfort  and  his  victim — a  glance 
of  triumphant  and  confiding  love !  Lucy  saw  it. 
But  it  awakened  no  distrust— on  the  contrary,  it 
only  confirmed  her  more  in  the  belief  of  Mont- 
fbrt's  excellence— to  be  so  much  esteemed  by  her 
dariing  sister ! 

Montfort  remained  two  days  at  the  cottage, 
proving  himself  an  adept  in  dissimulation  unrival- 
led!  for  he  completely  won  the  esteem  of  its  in- 
mates !  How  adroitly  he  fVamed  his  language  to 
their  natures!  With  Lucy,  he  spoke  most  sym- 
pathJzingfy  of  her  lamented  parent — selected  beau- 
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tiful  poems  for  her  perusal,  and  pointed  out  many 
themes  for  her  reflection  and  amusement  during 
the  approaching  lonely  hours  of  winter.  With 
aunt  Amy,  his  conversation  was  of  the  '  good  old 
times,'  lamenting  the  many  errors  and  profligacy 
of  the  present  age — praised  her  skill  in  housewifery 
and  the  judgment  with  which  she  had  managed 
the  afiairs  of  the  homestead  since  her  brother's 
death.  To  Clara,  in  their  presence,  he  was  most 
tender  and  respectful,  claiming  the  privilege  of  an 
old  acquaintance  to  inquire  into  all  her  pursuits 
and  occupations.  She,  too,  had  learned  to  school 
her  throbbing  heart — and  it  was  only  in  the  soli- 
tude of  the  moon-lit  grove,  or  in  the  deepening 
twilight,  that  love  threw  off  the  mask  of  friend- 
ship! 

O,  wretched  Clara,  dare  you  Inreathe  this  un- 
hallowed love  where  the  impress  of  your  dead  fa* 
ther's  footsteps  are  yet  scaroely  obliterated  7  Does 
not  his  voice  speak  in  warning  accents  frt>m  the 
tomb— his  venerated  form  glide  between  yoa  and 
the  ensnarer  7 

Alas,  wretched  girl ! 

CHAFTEK  VI. 

In  the  mean  time,  many  bright  dreams  for  the  fu- 
ture, through  which  the  fair  vision  of  Lucy  Beau- 
fort glided  in  love  and  beauty,  cheered  the  heart 
of  young  Colden,  and  bade  him  pu^  on  to  fame 
and  fortune. 

About  once  more  to  visit  that  secluded  spot,  hid 
away  among  the  hills,  but  bearing  within  its  shel- 
tering bosom  the  idol  of  his  thoughts,  Albert  con- 
fided to  his  mother  his  love  and  hopes.  At  first  Mrs. 
Colden  listened  reluctantly.  She  thought  of  Clara, 
and  of  the  danger  to  her  daughter's  happiness,  should 
Montfort  be  brought  again  within  the  mfluence  of 
her  beauty.  But  the  thought  was  momentary, 
and  she  banished  the  hateful  suspicion  as  unworthy 
both  herself  and  her  son-in-law,  for  now  neariy  a 
year  had  passed  since  Clara's  departure — Mont- 
fort was,  apparently,  the  fondest  of  husbands,  and 
Adelaide  the  happiest  of  wives  and  mothers.  And 
when  Montfort,  on  his  return  from  a  journey  to 
Boston,  mentioned  freely  his  visit  to  their  old 
friends,  the  Beauforts — spoke  of  Clara  with  great 
tenderness  and  pity— of  Lucy's  angelic  beauty 
and  artless  manners  with  enthusiasm,  and  of  the 
pleasure  derived  from  his  short  visit  with  them — 
so  skilfully  and  openly  did  he  express  himself  as  to 
efface  all  former  impressions  from  the  mind  of 
Mrs.  Colden,  and  even  Julia  almost  forgot  her  pre- 
judices, and  acknowledged  that  her  jealous  love 
for  Adelaide  had,  perhaps,  led  her  to  judge  too 
rashly. 

Prepared  to  love  Lucy,  Mrs.  Colden  gave  a 

warm  assent  to  the  happiness  of  her  son — neither 

did  Mr.  Colden  raise  any  objection  to  the  alliance, 

for  he  had  loved  his  old  friend  and  was  glad  to  be- 
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come  a  father  to  his  unprotected  child.  Thus 
strengthened  and  encouraged,  Albert  joyfiilly 
sought  the  love  of  sweet  Lucy  Beaufort — nor  did 
he  plead  in  vain.  Their  vows  were  plighted,  and 
when  spring  should  again  have  mantled  the  earth 
with  her  buds  and  blossoms,  Albert  was  to  claim 
his  lovely  bride. 

Enjoy  your  brief  dream  of  happiness,  ye  pure 
and  loving  hearts !  On  the  heaven  of  your  loves 
no  visible  cloud  is  floating,  but  as  the  sudden  burst 
of  the  tempest  o*er  the  doomed  mariner*s  head, 
when  both  sky  and  ocean  are  serene  and  peace- 
ful, even  thus  rudely  shall  death  and  ruin  burst  up- 
on you !  Enjoy,  then,  your  dream  of  happiness, 
ye  pure  and  loving  hearts ! 

If  there  was  aught  to  disturb  the  bliss  of  Lucy, 
it  was  the  solicitude  she  felt  for  her  beloved  sister. 
Although  more  cheerful  than  formerly,  and  ap- 
pearing to  sympathize  in  her  happiness,  there  was 
evidently  some  secret  grief  preying  upon  the  health 
and  spirits  of  Clara.  That  she  had  placed  her  af- 
fections blindly,  and  found,  when  too  late,  the  un- 
worthiness  of  their  object,  seemed  the  only  rea- 
sonable inference  which  her  friends  could  suggest, 
and  trusting  that  as  time  wore  on  her  peace  of 
mind  would  be  restored,  they  strove  by  every  ten- 
derness to  win  her  from  her  sorrow. 

Spring  advanced.  The  hoary  front  of  winter 
buried  itself  beneath  the  green  mantle  of  May, 
and  all  nature  wore  a  smile  of  gladness  which 
touched  the  heart  of  Lucy  with  gratitude,  and 
bathed  her  young  face  with  the  beauty  of  an  an- 
gel. The  hours,  winged  by  hope  and  happiness, 
now  rapidly  advanced  the  time  when  Albert  might 
claim  her  as  his  own— only  one  week,  and  they 
would  meet  never  more  to  part ! 

For  a  day  or  two  Clara  had  been  more  than 
ever  the  sport  of  caprice— now  melsuicholy  and  re- 
served—now giving  way  to  extravagant  gayety. 
Sometimes  when  alone  with  Lucy,  she  would  fall 
on  her  neck  and  weep  convulsively,  or,  as  her  eye 
wandered  over  the  familiar  scenes  around  her,  she 
would  sigh,  and  burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  re- 
main for  hours  lost  in  deep  and  evidently  painful 
thought,  nor  could  all  the  effiirts  of  aunt  Amy  or 
Lucy  break  the  spell  which  thus  bound  her. 

Now  it  was  that  Montfort  once  more  appeared 
at  the  cottage— an^  not  unexpected  by  Clara  he 
came ! 

After  paying  his  compliments  with  all  the  grace 
mad  elegance  which  he  could  so  well  command,  he 
handed  a  letter  to  Clara,  saying: 

**  Let  thii,  my  dear  Miss  Beaufort,  speak  my  er- 
rand, and  when  I  tell  you  that  Adelaide  has  com- 
manded me  not  to  appear  in  her  presence  again 
without  you,  be  merciful,  and  prepare  to  accom- 
pany me  to Square." 

With  a  trembling  hand  Clara  received  the  letter 
and  retired  to  the  window,  more  to  conceal  her 


agitation  than  for  its  perusal,  while  Montfoit,  turn- 
ing to  Lucy,  continued : 

**  I  will  now  state  the  emergency  of  the  case  to 
you,  my  sweet  sister,  as  you  soon  will  be— nay, 
never  blush — and  must  solicit  your  charity  in  my 
behalf.  A  particular  friend  of  Adftlaide*s,  and  also 
of  Clara*8,  Miss  De  Luce,  of  whom,  doubtless,  yda 
have  often  heard  her  speak,  is  to  be  married  on 
Thursday  morning,  at  Grace  Church.  Now,  the  fair 
bride  elect  has  quite  set  her  little  heart  upon  hav- 
ing Clara  officiate  as  one  of  her  bride-maids — nay, 
so  far  has  she  carried  her  determination,  that  she 
has  had  a  dress  already  prepared  for  her — they  be- 
ing neariy  the  same  size.  She  has  enlisted  Ade- 
laide in  her  behalf,  as  you  see,  who,  indeed,  is  as 
anxious  as  Miss  De  Luce  herself,  that  Clara 
should  not  disappoint  her.  May  I,  then,  presume 
to  entreat  your  favorable  interference — surely  in 
your  own  happiness  you  can  spare  your  sister  to 
us  for  a  few  days.  Only  one  week,  one  short 
week  from  this  very  evening,  and  we  shall  all  be 
with  you — your  Albert — his  excellent  parents,  Ju- 
lia, Adelaide,  and  your  own  Clara!  Surely  yoa 
will  not  refuse." 

The  inconsistency  of  Montfort's  request,  or  that 
Miss  De  Luce,  at  this  late  day,  should  have  first 
thought  of  inviting  Clara  to  be  her  bride-maid,  and 
even  then  not  to  have  written  her  wishes  henielf, 
did  not  occur  to  either  the  aunt  or  Lucy — or  if  it 
did,  it  was  but  a  passing  thought — a  shadow — in- 
tangible, and  gone.  But  that  they  could  part 
with  Clara,  even  for  a  few  days,  at  this  time, 
seemed  impossible ;  yet  the  entreaties  and  well- 
urged  arguments  of  Montfort  prevailed ! 

Pause,  rash,  infatuated  Clara,  ere  you  take  the 
fatal  step !  In  vain — the  spell  of  the  destroyer 
was  upon  her,  and  resistless  the  wretched  giil  was 
borne  to  her  fate ! 


CHAPTER  vn. 
Beautiful  as  the  blush  of  girihood  dawned  the 
morning  of  the  wedding  day.  Soft,  rosy  clouds 
sported  in  the  golden  east,  or  swept  in  snowy 
wreaths  over  the  bright  blue  heaven.  There  was 
music  floating  on  the  balmy  air— there  was  music 
from  the  flashing  tree-tops — music  firom  the  dew- 
gemmed  meadow — music  from  the  cup  of  the  wild 
flower,  and  there  was  music,  sweet  music  in  the 
heart  of  Lucy,  as  she  leaned  forth  from  her  cham. 
her  window  and  thought  of  Albert 

The  evening  previous  she  had  received  a  letter 
from  her  betrothed— O  how  full  of  love  and  hope 
— telling  her  that  ere  the  close  of  this  day,  which 
now  shed  its  eariy  beauty  around  her,  he  sfaouM 
be  with  her !  And  not  alone  was  he  to  come— 
his  parents — his  beloved  sisters  were  also  to  ac- 
company him,  and  receive  her  from  his  hands — 
a  treasure  to  their  hearts. 
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'*  It  18  strange  he  doee  mot  speak  of  Clara ! " 
moeed  Lucy. 

"  Ah,  Albert  already  calls  her  sister,  you  see !" 
said  aunt  Amy,  pointiug  out  the  word  *  sister*  to 
the  simliug,  blunhing  girl. 

From  its  comer  in  the  little  sitting-room,  mer- 
rily the  old  clock  ticked  forth  the  minutes,  and 
the  hours  as  cheerfully  told  their  rapid  flight, 
while  the  lengthening  shadows  on  the  green  sward 
at  length  betokened  the  near  approach  of  the 
happy  moment  when  the  expected  guests  should 
arrive.  Everything  was  in  readiness,  for  aunt 
Amy  prided  herself  upon  promptitude  and  order ; 
and  now,  upon  an  occasion  like  the  present,  at 
once  so  sad  yet  joyful,  she  had  surpassed  herself 
in  the  propriety  and  even  elegance  of  her  arrange- 
ments. Up  in  Lucy's  little  dressing-room  was 
the  wedding-robe,  as  pure  as  her  own  innocent 
mind — the  veil  of  transparent  beauty — the  delicate 
gloves,  and  fairy  satin  slippers — ^but  Albert  was  to 
bring  his  fair  bride  the  wreath  of  myrtle  and 
orange-buds  to  twine  amid  her  golden  tresses. 

Hark !  a  carriage  drives  swiftly  up  the  avenue, 
and  already  the  impatient  Albert  half  leaps  forth 
as  Lucy,  with  aunt  Amy  leaning  on  her  arm, 
appears  in  the  poKico.  Another  moment,  and  she 
is  folded  to  his  manly  breast,  and  then,  with  pride 
and  kyve,  he  yields  her  to  the  warm  greetings  of 
his  parents  and  Julia. 

*•  But  where  is  Clara  7 "  said  Lucy,  looking 
eageriy  around  to  meet  the  embrace  of  her  dear 
sister.  »*  Where  is  Clara,  Albert,  is  she  not  here  ?  '* 
'•What  mean  you,  my  dear  Lucy  ? — we  thought 
of  course  to  find  Clara  here  ! "  answered  Albert, 
surprised  at  the  question. 

"  Then  did  she  leave  New- York  before  you  ?" 
cried  Lucy,  turning  very  pale. 

"Leave  Neto-Yorkl — what  does  she  mean?" 
said  Albert,  now  alarmed  and  looking  from  aunt 
Amy  to  his  parents :  **  Clara  has  not  been  with 
osl" 

"  Good  heavens  I "  exclaimed  aunt  Amy,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  in  terror,  **  she  left  with  Montfort 
a  week  ago!  My  God! — something  dreadful 
must  have  happened !  '* 

Lucy  turned  and  met  the  speaking,  agonized 
countenances  of  Mrs.  Colden  and  Julia.  It  was 
enough — with  a  groan  which  seemed  in  its  agony 
to  rend  her  heart-strings,  the  wretched  girl  fell 
seoMlen  into  the  arms  of  Albert ! 

It  were  a  vain  attempt  to  paint  the  scene  which 
followed.  All  was  now  clear — Montfort*s  villany 
— Clara's  ruin ! 

Ah,  wretched  pair!  could  ye  but  look  now  upon 
the  misery  you  have  caused,  how  would  your 
guilty  hearts  tremble — how  soon  your  cup  of  bliss 
be  turned  to  gall ! 

Poor  heart-broken  Lucy! — she  never  spoke 
agam.    Convulsion  rapidly  followed  convulsion — 


physicians  were  hastily  summoned — but  vain  their 
skill !  Ere  morning  it  became  evident  to  all  that 
the  hours  of  the  sweet  giri  were  numbered  ! 

A  few  moments  before  she  died,  she  opened  her 
languid  eyes  and  look<^  upon  the  agonized  coun- 
tenances bent  over  her.  With  a  sweet  seraphic 
smile  she  feebly  extended  her  hand  to  her  aunt, 
and  then  turning  to  Albert,  she  vainly  endeavored 
to  raise  herself  from  the  pillow :  he  caught  her  to 
his  breast,  and  pressed  his  lips  to  her  cold  brow. 
There  was  a  faint  sigh — a  fainter  struggle— and 
on  the  bosom  of  her  betrothed  the  spirit  of  the 
gentle  Lucy  sought  its  kindred  heaven ! 

With  her  bridal  robes  they  decked  this  fair  vic- 
tim for  the  grave,  and  on  her  marble  brow  Albert 
himself  placed  the  wreath  with  which  he  had 
thought  to  grace  a  living  bride  !  But  death  had 
seized  her  beauteous  form — ruthlessly  his  icy  arms 
enfolded  the  fair  maid  ! 

Albert  remained  but  to  follow  his  beloved  to 
the  tomb,  and  then,  almost  in  a  state  of  frenzy, 
he  departed  to  seek  for  vengeance  on  the  de- 
stroyer. 

Not  until  the  sudden  return  of  her  parents  had 
Adelaide  a  suspicion  of  the  fatal  truth.  Under 
the  plea  of  having  received  very  important  letters, 
which  imperatively  demanded  his  absence  from 
home  a  week  or  more,  Montfort  parted  with  her 
with  every  appearance  of  sincerity.  He  professed 
great  regret  that  he  could  not  attend  her  brother's 
wedding,  but  urged  her  by  all  means  to  accom- 
pany her  parents  to  the  residence  of  the  bride, 
where,  if  possible,  he  would  certainly  join  her. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  tMb  anguish  of  the  poor 
wife  when  the  heart-rending  fact  of  her  husband's 
perfidy  was  made  known  to  her.  With  her  child 
she  once  more  sought  her  father's  roof — but  with 
what  different  feelings  from  those  which  stirred 
her  bosom  when  she  left  it  a  happy  bride  !  Poor, 
poor  Adelaide ! — ^but  for  her  infant  boy,  she  would 
have  prayed  for  death  to  ease  her  aching  heart 

It  is  painful  to  trace  the  path  of  Clara — the 
once  beautiful,  innocent  Clara. 

"  Think  of  her  moumfUMy, 
Gently  and  hufnanely.'* 

Too  late  did  the  enormity  of  her  errors  strike 
upon  her — too  late  she  realized,  that  as  adders 
concealed  amid  roses  were  tbe  poisonous  doctrines 
her  mind  had  imbibed — too  late  discovered  that 
she  had  worshipped  an  angel's  form  with  the 
heart  of  a  demon ! 

Still  she  loved  him,  and  deluded  herself  with 
the  belief  that  his  love  was  the  same  as  he  had 
once  professed,  and  that  the  indifference  and  even 
brutality  with  which  he  now  met  her  tenderness, 
was  but  the  effect  of  wine  or  ill  luck  at  the 
gaming-table  !  But  when  with  consummate  cool- 
ness he  openly  avowed  his  preference  for  another, 
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and  recommended  her  to  the  kindness  of  a  friend 
— then  did  Clara  turn  with  loathing  and  bitterness 
away — then  did  the  delusion  vanish ! 

Penitent  and  humbled,  she  stole  once  more  to 
the  bosom  of  her  aunt ;  and  the  good  woman  re- 
ceiyed  ^er  with  pity  and  forgiveness.  But  not 
long  did  Clara  survive  the  misery  and  ruin  she 
had  caused. 

At  the  feet  of  her  father  there  is  a  humble 
grave,  unmarked  by  stone  or  tablet,  for  such  was 
the  request  of  the  unhappy  erring  Clara  Beaufort, 
who  there  rests  from  her  sorrows ! 


To  illustrate  by  my  simple  story  the  evils  which 
are  silently  floating  around  us,  disseminated 
throug(h  those  enticing  works  of  the  French  school 
of  fiction,  and  as  silently  breathmg  their  pestilent 


odors  over  the  youthful  mmd,  has  been  my  aim. 
No  one  can  deny  the  grreat  talent  and  even  genius 
of  those  writers ;  but,  if  I  may  quote  from  the 
pen  of  our  gifted  Mrs.  Kirkland,  "something 
more  even  than  genius  is  required  for  the  produc- 
tion of  phOoeophical  novels ;  and  it  becomes  the 
well-principled  writer  to  examme  long  and  anx- 
iously into  the  true  scope  and  bearing  of  the  views 
and  maxims  which  he  is  about  to  disseminate  in 
this  form.  Especially  should  he  hesitate  about 
attacking  thus  any  of  the  institutions  which  have 
been  adopted  by  common  consent  for  the  well- 
being  of  society,  since  the  darts  which,  if  wrapt 
in  dull  essays,  would  faU  harmless  to  the  ground, 
will  find  their  way,  winged  with  fancy  and 
pointed  by  wit,  directly  to  the  susceptible  young 
heart,  there  to  remain  for  good  or  evil" 


THE  MAI  aUEEN. 


BT     HISS      LOUISA     OLIVIA     HUNTER. 


Hbe  dark  eyes  downcast,  and  suffbsed  with  bright  teari, 
The  star  of  our  choice  in  soft  radiance  appears — 
She  will  list  with  delight  to  our  homage  to-day, 
As  in  triumph  we  hail  her  the  Queen  of  the  May ! 

Her  light  laugh  is  hushed— while  that  shade  on  her  brow 
Tells  that  thoughts  deep  and  fervent  are  reigning  there  now  ;— 
Though  her  heart  beats  all  wildly,  yet  grave  is  the  mien 
Of  the  pure,  and  the  gentle,  the  modest  May  Queen. 

She  heeds  not.  nor  cares  fhr,  the  praise  of  a  throng, 
The  plaudits  so  loud  tliat  to  beauty  belong — 
Ah !  the  thought  that  her /a£«  o'er  each  spirit  hath  sway, 
Finds  no  place  in  the  soul  of  the  Queen  of  the  Bfay. 

But  she  yearns  for  the  warm  love,  the  earnest,  the  true. 
Nought  but  keart-fett  affection,  she  claims  as  her  due — 
So  with  Love's  rarest  flowers  that  bhish  through  the  sheen, 
We  will  crown  the  foir  brow  of  our  darling  May  Queen ! 

Then  huzza ! — then  huzza ! — for  the  Sovereign  of  Spring : 
We  have  woven  the  garland,  the  bright  wreath  we  bring ! 
Then  huzza : — let  each  spirit  sweet  hean-music  play — 
Bow  each  bead— bend  each  knee— to  the  Queen  of  the  BCay ! 
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(See  ths  Engraving.) 

BT  FRANCIS  O.  WOOPWORTB.  * 


To  welcoinc  thy  advent,  sweet  spirit  of  May ! 
I  ia|DW  not  the  numbera  most  fitting  a  lay ; 
But  I  know  tbat  thy  form  is  enshrined  in  my  breaM» 
Tfce  brightest,  the  ihirest,  the  sweetest,  the  beat. 

I  know  tbat  thy  life  is  all  joyous  and  gay, 

And  thy  step  is  a  fhiry's,  sweet  spirit  of  May ; 

A»d  the  strahi  that  is  like  thee,  I'll  choose  for  my  song — 

The  stiain  that  runs  wildly  and  fleetly  along 

m  woo  thee  in  music  as  blithe  as  a  rill, 
That,  laughing  and  dancing,  flows  down  the  hiO ; 
My  lay  shall  accord  with  the  bird  and  the  bee ; 
I'll  sing  witl»  the  wind,  as  it  floats  o'er  the  tree. 

Vve  cherished  thee  fondly,  Tve  cherished  thee  knigt 
Enchantress  of  Nature !  inspirer  of  song ! 
How  oft,  as  I  wekome  thy  flowery  reign. 
The  visions  of  boyhood  come  o*er  me  again ! 

I  woukl  live  hi  the  Fast!  Hwas  a  season  of  glee;. 
Tben  e'en  the  chill  winter  was  spring-time  to  me ; 
Now  oft,  when  the  earth  in  her  green  robe  is  dresH 

TTis  autumn,  H  is  winter,  within  my  breast. 

The  spring-time  of  Ufe!  tis  all  k>vely  and  Ikir^ 
Or  if  e*er  a  cloud  its  bright  (hce  may  wear. 
It  smiles  but  the  more  for  a  shower  of  tears.— 
O,  sweet  are  the  buddings  of  life's  young  yeara! 

Fair  spirit  of  May!  I  woukl  live  in  the  Fast! 
Long,  k)ng  may  these  visions  of  spring-time  last! 
With  sunbeams,  with  rainbows,  those  hours  are  Inwove^ 
When  throbbed  in  my  heart  the  first  pulses  of  love. 

But  oh,  in  that  epring-time,  sweet  spirit  of  May, 
Thou  canst  not  detahi  me,  though  ikin  wouM  I  stty; 
For  the  Present  has  woven  around  me  her  spdl, 
And  'tis  mine  in  the  summer  of  life  to  dweU. 

The  spring-time  of  life !  shall  it  come  no  more. 
With  the  birds  and  the  bkMoms  that  erst  ft  bore? 
Hope  points  to  the  Future — ^but  years  glide  away. 
And  the  heart's  sweetest  flowers  all,  all  decay. 

Tet  I  sigh  for  that  dime,  where,  its  bowers  among; 

T  is  sprhig-time  for  aye,  and  the  heart  is  e'er  young.— 
Where  is  iti— FUth  whispers— **  Above  the  blue  air» 
In  the  land  of  the  pure— it  is  there!  His  there!" 
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LOUIS  XIV.  AT  FONTALMBLEAU. 


TKANBLVTED      F K O M      THE      PRENCH, 


BY      JU  T  E  N  1 


The  magnificent  park  at  Fontainebleau,  filled  with 
rival  courtiers,  with  their  luxurious  equipages, 
sparkling  jewels,  and  elegantly.embroidered  dress- 
es, presented  an  admirable  picture. 

"  Sire,"  said  the  Dauphin,  with  an  hnmble  bow, 
"doQS  your  majesty  wish  to  visit  the  tennis-court? 
Some  excellent  players  are  there  ;  among  others, 
M.  de  Saint  Ruth." 

"  No,"  replied  the  king,  with  an  absent  air. 
"  Is  M'idanie  sick,  that  she  has  not  yet  come  ?" 

"  She  will  not  be  here,"  replied  the  Due  du 
Maine,  who  walked  nearest  the  king,  though  he 
could  hardly  keep  pace  with  him  on  account  of 
his  lameness  ;  "  Madame  rather  avoids  the  com- 
pany of  my  aunt  de  Muiuteuon." 

"  Sire."  suid  Fugon,  the  king's  physician,  and 
a  tool  of  Madame  dt  Mtiintenon,  "her  royal 
highness  had  uoi  finished  her  correttpondence  at 
the  hour  of  departure/* 

"  A  word,  M«MHitMir  de  Pontchartrain,"  said 
Louis XI  v.,  turning  towards  his  ministers.  "  Mon- 
sieur," added  he,  when  the  suite,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Due  du  Maine,  were  out  of  the  sound 
of  his  voice ;  *»  have  you  heard  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Due  de  Chartres  ?  " 
2.30 
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**  My  cousin  is  without  doubt  shut  up  in  his 
chemical  laboratory,"  replied  the  Due  du  Maine, 
"  seeking  for  the  philosophers  stone,  or  perhaps 
some  marvellous  poison." 

"  Sire,  I  have  received  letters  from  the  army, 
which  do  not  announce  the  arrival  of  the  Due  de 
Chartres,"  said  Pontchartrain,  lengthening  his 
face.  "  I  have  sent  couriers  through  all  the 
routes  of  the  lower  countries  ;  I  have  written 
every  wheie,  without  being  able  to  find  out  any- 
thing of  his  royal  highness ;  and  I  am  therefore 
led  to  believe  that  ihe  prince  is  hid  in  Paris,  at  the 
house  of  some  mistress,  whom  we  do  not  know." 

"Such  conduct  is  highly  displeasing  to  me," 
said  the  king,  striking  the  ground  passionately 
wiih  his  cane  ;  **  these  libVrlluuges  are  ofiVusive 
to  Heaven,  and  dishonorable  to  llie  royal  family." 

"  Why  do  you  not  have  him  married,  sire,  to 
make  him  wise?"  boldly  replied  the  Due  du 
Maine  ;  -Mo  my  sister,  Mademoiselle  de  Blois,  for 
example  ?  " 

»*  He  quiet,  sir  !  "  intemipted  Louis  XIV.,  with 
severity  ;  and,  wishing  to  vent  his  ill  humor  on 
some  one,  began  to  scold  Poutchurtrain.  "  What 
has  become  of  your  activity,  sir?"  said  he  in  a 
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tone  of  reproach  ;  **  there  was  a  time  when  not  a 
single  word  was  ottered  in  the  whole  kingdom,  of 
which  I  was  uot  advised,  if  the  knowledge  was 
of  interest  to  me  ;  now  I  hear  nothing ;  the  glory 
of  my  goTemmeut  is  not  sufficient  to  excite  your 
zeal,  and  nothing  is  brought  to  me  which  concerns 
my  family." 

"  Sire,  my  zeal  never  has,  nor  ever  will  fail," 
said  Pontchartrain,  prostrating  himself  to  the 
earth  ;  **  I  wished  not  to  afflict  your  majesty,  and 
have  closed  my  eyes  to  mauy  of  the  extravagan- 
cies of  M.  le  due  de  Chartres,  who  has  uot  had 
before  him  a  very  exemplary  pattern.  About  a 
week  since,  he  passed  the  night  at  the  house  of  a 
comedian  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  living 
in  the  Rue  des  Bons  En/ana ;  the  next  day,  his 
carriage  returned  to  St.  Cloud,  tl^ough  he  was  not 
seen  there  himself;  and  the  Abb^  Dubois,  his 
preceptor,  declared  that  his  royal  highness  had 
gone  tu  rejoin  M.  de  Luxembourg.  I  have  vainly 
interrogated  every  one  concerning  him  ;  and  M. 
the  lieutenant  of  police  has  united  his  efforts  to 
mine " 

**  l*he  negligence  of  M.  d*Argenson  does  not 
excuse  yours,"  interrupted  the  king,  with  impa- 
tience. 

A  hasty  but  respectful  movement  was  here 
made  by  the  courtiers  to  make  room  for  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  d'Orleaus,  who  had  arrived,  with 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  their  household. 
The  duchess  appeared  more  sad  and  abstracted 
than  ever ;  the  abejcnce  of  the  Due  de  Chartres 
filled  her  with  disquietude,  and  the  evasiveness  of 
Dubois  gave  a  still  keener  poignancy  to  her  grief, 
llie  duke  did  nothing  but  laugh  at  the  pranks 
of  De  Chartres,  and  especially  at  the  ruse  which 
Dubois  had  invented  to  deceive  his  governors  ;  in- 
deed, that  which  Be  most  admired  in  his  son,  was 
his  precocious  gallantry. 

The  king  saluted  the  duchess  with  cold  polite- 
ness :  uncovering  his  head,  he  walked  to  her  side 
and  inquired  concerning  her  health,— to  which 
she  replied  with  equal  formality.  The  duke  then 
approached  with  a  profound  bow :  the  king  em- 
braced him  as  usual,  and  passed  the  compliments 
of  the  day  in  the  mo^t  familiar  manuer,  to  which 
the  duke  listened  with  respect  and  gratitude.  The 
two  brothers  were  on  the  best  of  terms  with  each 
other ;  the  duke  had  never  interfered  with  the 
authority  of  the  king,  ajid  satisfied  his  ambition 
with  being  the  first  subject  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, for  whom  he  felt  as  much  admiration  as 
love.  "  Has  Madame  done  well  by  keeping  us  in 
waiting  to-day  7  "  said  the  king,  who  never  par- 
doned inexactitude  any  more  than  actual  diso- 
bedience ;  "  I  have  been  here  for  two  hours."    • 

'  I  pray  you  to  excuse  me,  sire,"  replied  the 
duke,  looking  at  his  wife ;  **  you  know  that  I  am 
always  exact  in  obeying  your  commandments." 


"  It  is  me,  sire,  whom  you  must  excuse  for  this 
tardiness,"  replied  the  duchess,  (the  only  person 
whom  the  king  would  suffer  to  contradict  him,) 
"  or,  rather,  it  is  I  who  wish  to  be  excused ;  you 
surely  will  uot  have  the  injustice  to  coudemu  a 
mother  for  fulfilling  the  duties  owed  to  her  son? " 

**  Madame,"  replied  the  king,  sharply,  **  I  un- 
derstand the  duties  of  a  mother  in  their  proper 
time  and  place  ;  but  I  desire  also  to  have  my 
wishes  accomplished,  when  I ,  give  orders  to  that 
effect." 

**  I  have  given  constant  attention  to  your 
smallest  requirements,"  said  Madame,  (who  never 
yielded ;)  **  I  have  counted  no  sacrifice  too  great 
to  show  my  devotion  to  your  majesty ;  but  this 
time  I  could  do  no  better  than  I  have ;  I  was 
waiting  for  a  courier  who  was  to  have  brought  me 
some  news  respecting  the  Due  de  Chartres " 

"  Well,  what  have  you  hoard  ? "  interrupted 
the  king,  more  from  curiosity  than  interest. 

**  Nothing,  sire,"  replied  the  princess,  unable  to 
restrain  her  te^rs  ;  **  my  son  has  beeu  made  the 
victim  of  some  infernal  conspiracy,  thai  1  am 
^ure  of;  he  is  without  doubt  shut  up  in  some 
prison,  or  perhaps  in  some, royal  chateau,  for  they 
would  tiot  dare  attempt  his  life ;  but  I  can  read.ly 
name  the  author  of  the  scheme,  and  Madame  de 
Maiuieuon " 

**  Madame  de  Mainteuou,"  said  the  king,  in  a 
terrible  voice,  **  has  importuned  with  me  in  behalf 
of  M.  le  Due  de  Chartres,  whose  villamous  course 
of  life  will  prove  as  detrimental  to  his  future  as 
his  present  existence;  your  sou,  Madame,  has 
thrown  himself  into  a  libertinism,  acquired  by 
habitual  intercourse  with  persons  of  the  most  dm* 
solute  habits,  tliat  has  given  me  much  sorrow  on 
your  own  as  well  as  his  account,  for  I  loved  you 
both." 

"  Sire,"  said  Madame,  "  of  what  use  is  it  for 
me  to  protest  that  the  affection  of  which  you 
speak  is  on  my  part  still  the  same  ?  I  have  uot 
changed  from  the  first,  and  I  still  love  you  as 
much  as  formerly  !  but  you  give  credit  to  the  base 
calumnies  of  ceilaiu  persons  who  delight  in  mak- 
iug  you  disagree  with  me ;  X  well  kuow  that  a 
person  who  hales  me  has  invented  some  atrocious 
plan  to  sink  me  in  your  estimation,  and  she  has 
succeeded  but  too  well " 

'*  No,  Madame,"  interrupted  Louis,  who  now 
spoke  in  a  more  persuasive  tone,  **  no,  the  person 
to  whom  you  allude  has  never  even  dreamed  of 
harming  you  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  has  defended 
you  before  me " 

**  Sire,"  replied  the  duchess,  with  a  tenacity 
which  nothing  could  sever,  **  I  would  rather  die  than 
believe  you  to  be  an  accomplice  of  my  enemies ; 
but  nevertheless,  1  cannot  make  white  black." 

*'  Madame,  you  are  possessed  of  an  obstinacy 
very  hard  to  be  conquered,"  said  the  king :  "  do 
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you  not  know  that  one  onght  to  be  of  a  very  irre- 
proachable character  to  speak  so  severely  of  an- 
other?" 

"  I  know  that  I  am  worth  but  little;  but  if  I 
were  to  compare  myself  with  some  others  who 
have  all  your  confidence,  I  should  feel  obliged  to 
indulge  somewhat  my  self-love." 

<*  Madame,  I  wash  my  hands  of  this  fine  judg- 
ment; but  be  assured  of  this,  that  it  would  be 
better  for  you  to  couvmee  others  by  your  actions 
that  you  are  really  more  meritorious  than  you  feel 
yourself  to  be." 

Louis  XIV.,  from  a  singular  attachment  for 
Madame  la  Duchesse,  had  always,  in  his  inter- 
course with  her,  set  aside  that  cold  yet  polished 
etiquette  which  he  observed  with  all  others,  not 
excepting  his  own  daughters  ;  but  in  this  coufer- 
ence  the  duchess  observed,  with  as  much  sorrow 
as  fear,  the  great  change  in  the  manner  of  her 
brother-in-law,  who  now  addressed  her  in  a  severe 
and  irritated  tone,  evidently  viewing  her  with  an 
accusing  eye.  However,  she  appeared  disposed 
to  facilitate  the  explanation  which  the  king  evi- 
dently desired,  and  she  followed  him  to  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  lake,  whither  he  silently  directed 
his  steps.  None  of  the  courtiers  followed,  for  a 
sign  from  Louis  had  raised  a  barrier  which  they 
dared  not  overstep.  But  their  surprise  was  great 
and  unanimous  when  from  the  distance  they  saw 
the  king  enter  a  boat  moored  on  the  bank,  and 
invite  the  Duchess  d'Orleans  to  seat  herself  with 
him;  two  boatmen,  who  managed  this  pretty 
bark,  (painted  and  gilded  with  the  royal  arms,) 
unfastened  the  chains  that  bound  it,  and,  bending 
themselves  to  the  oars,  crossed  the  lake,  and 
landed  at  VIslede  Corif hence.  As  soon  as  the 
king  had  assisted  Madame  from  the  boat,  the 
oarsmen  reseated  themselves,  and  inmiediately 
put  back  to  their  starting-place. 

The  duchess  was  not  a  little  astonished  at  the 
promenade  upon  the  water  which  Louis  had  taken, 
and  secretly  hoped  that  she  was  regaining  the 
favor  of  the  king,  who  for  ton  years  had  avoided 
being  alone  with  her,  for  fear  of  giving  umbrage 
to  Madame  de  Maintenon.  Her  astonishment 
and  joy,  however,  were  of  no  longer  duration  than 
their  passage  across  the  lake,  which  was  made 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  swallow.  The  king  spoke 
not  a  word,  and  the  duchess  dared  not  question 
him !  As  she  leaned  on  the  arm  of  her  conductor 
to  ascend  to  the  hall  of  Confirence,  she  felt  a 
trembling  chill  and  an  omen  of  discouragement  as 
t^it  turned  her  head  and  saw  the  boat,  which  was 
now  far  away,  leaving  her  without  hope  of  re- 
treat, m  the  presence  of  the  formidable  wrath  of 
Louis  XIV. 

She  stowly  ascended  the  twenty  steps  bordering 
on  the  circular  terrace,  upon  which  was  erected 
an   elegant  pavilion,  supported   by  eight  dorio 


pillars.  The  six  win«bws  were  all  shut,  as  well 
as  the  door,  which  when  the  king  opened,  the 
duchess  saw  sitting  in  the  hall  a  lady,  veiled,  who 
was  arranging  some  papers  and  taking  notes  from 
them  on  a  small  table.  It  was  not  necessary  for 
the  duchess  to  remove  the  veil  in  order  to  recog- 
nise this  woman,  who  did  not  even  rise  from  her 
seat  to  receive  the  king.  The  princess,  indignant 
at  her  conductor  for  having  led  her  into  such  a 
snare,  refused  to  enter  the  pavilion,  and  had 
already  descended  the  steps — though  without 
knowing  how  to  escape  from  the  isle — that  she 
might  avoid  an  interview  with  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  ;  but  the  king  imperiously  ordered  her  to 
return.  She  obeyed,  trembling  with  anger  and 
reddeubg  with  shame,  entering  without  deigning 
to  grant  a  bow  or  look  of  recognition  to  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  who  smiled  and  looked  intelligently 
at  the  king,  who  appesu^  agitated  and  unde- 
cided. An  interval  of  hope  and  hesitation  here 
intervened,  during  which  Louis  XIV.  struck  his 
cane  on  the  stones ;  Madame  de  Maintenon  con- 
tinued to  write,  examining  at  the  same  time  with 
an  air  of  triumph  the  face  of  the  duchess ;  and  the 
latter  threw  her  eyes  here  and  there  U>  disguise 
her  anger  and  trouble. 

"  Well,  Madame,"  said  the  king,  to  whom 
Madame  de  Maintenon  made  a  sign  to  commence 
the  colloquy,  "  is  your  conscience  tranquil  at  this 
hour  7  I  would  not,  for  your  sake,  wish  to  have 
your  soul  required  of  you  in  its  present  state,  that 
is  to  say,  black  with  hatred  and  malignity." 

*♦  Hatred  is  sometimes  a  virtue,  sire,"  proudly 
replied  the  duchess,  fearing  that  the  king  medi- 
tated a  reconciliation  between  her  and  her  enemy. 

"  The  Divine  Redeemer,  in  his  passiou,  par- 
doned his  executioners,"  said  Madame  db  Main- 
tenon, accompanying  this  pious  observation  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross. 

*«  He  was  the  Son  of  God,"  replied  the  duchess, 
without  addressing  herself  to  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon ;  **  but  I  am  a  daughter  of  Eve,  of  a  sinful 
nature,  and  have  not  the  holiness  which  He  ha-1 
to  shelter  the  weaknesses  of  the  creature." 

**  Stop,  Madame,"  said  the  king,  with  mildness; 
"  if  I  should  offer  you  any  counsel  at  this  time,  it 
would  be,  that  you  should  pray  Madame  de 
Maintenon  to  charitably  excuse  you.** 

**  What  have  I  done  that  she  should  excuse, 
sire  ?  "  said  Madame,  blushing  with  shame ;  "  but 
if  I  had  committed  a  crime,  I  would  not  so  de- 
scend from  my  rank  as  to—-" 

"  Will  you  leave  me  to  judge  and  condemn, 
Madame  ?  And  shall  I  not  sufier  in  condemning 
you  ? — you,  whom  I  have  believed  worthy  of  my 
peculiar  friendship— you,  whom  I  esteem  as  the 
equal  of  the  first  lady  of  my  court  ?  Think  well, 
I  beseech  you ;  remember  that  I  could,  without 
any  injustice,  cover  you  with  disgrace ;  and  do 
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Dot  show  a  rigor  of  dispositioii  that  I  might  imitate 
to  yoor  great  disadvantage.  This  is  the  last  ad- 
vice I  have  to  give  you,  Madame ;  and  remem- 
ber, that  if  you  suffer  the  moment  of  repentance 
to  pass  unimproved,  the  period  of  my  clemency 
will  likewise  close." 

^'  You  speak  to  me  as  a  judge,"  said  the 
duchefls,  struck  with  the  tone  of  solemnity  which 
the  king  had  assumed ;  **  you  address  me  as  a 
culprit  Am  I  to  be  calumniated  at  your  side — 
while  in  your  presence?"  added  she,  looking 
fixedly  at  Madame  de  Mainteuon,  who  continued 
her  writing ;  "  it  would  not  be  the  first  time  I 
haye  been  called  upon  to  defend  myself  against 
these  base  Ihreatenings." 

<'  Madame,  you  have  no  one  to  accuse ! "  said 
the  king,  who  at  a  glance  from  Madame  de 
Maintenon  threw  off  the  mild  patience  which  he 
had  imposed  upou  himselt 

« I  accuse  no  one,"  replied  the  duchess — who 
was  accustomed  to  disputing  with  the  king — '*  but 
they  know  that  I  can  accuse,  if  forced  to  that 
step." 

*'  Wonid  you  not  accuse  men,"  replied  the  king, 
with  a  cold  and  menacing  irony,  •*  who  slander 
in  their  correspondence  the  actions  and  oven  the 
thoughts  of  othere?" 

■  "  Sire,"  Btammeringly  said  the  princess,  who 
did  not  feel  entirely  innocent  on  this  point,  *^  I 
swear  that  I  have  never  written  anything  against 
the  honor  of  your  majesty." 

**  Do  not  swear,  Madame,  for  fear  of  perjuring 
yoonelf;  we  have  committed  to  iho  Baaiile  many 
libellists  who  have  not  attacked  our  government 
with  equal  audacity." 

**  The  greatest  king  in  the  world,  sire,  is  not 
infallible  ;  and  my  Germau  frankness,  which  you 
have  80  often  praised,  has  prevented  me,  perhaps, 
from  always  disguising  your  faults." 

"  My  faults !— my  faults ! "  muttered  Louis, 
with  a  hasty,  impatient  step  ;  <*  do  you  not  know 
that  I  have  already  punished  le  Comte  Bussy, 
for  having  dared  to  insult,  in  a  scandalous  publi- 
eation,  the  ladies  of  my  court?  I  would  have 
had  him  hung,  had  he  not  asked  pardon.  I  mean 
that  the  ladies  shall  bo  respected  ! " 

The  princess  called  to  mind  a  large  number  of 
passages  in  her  letters,  in  which  the  gallantries 
of  the  court  were  treated  of  in  a  manner  quite  as 
bold  as  that  of  Bussy  ;  but,  having  perfect  confi- 
dence in  the  discretion  of  her  relatives  and  friends, 
she  did  not  suppose  it  possible  that  those  letters 
could  have  been  returned  from  Germany  to  France, 
nor  did  she  tliink  that  any  one  would  have  dared 
to  violate  the  secrecy  of  her  seal,  therefore  she 
still  preeenred  her  assurance.  But  the  king,  who 
for  some  time  had  restrained  his  passion,  and  in 
whom  was  still  struggUng  the  true  auction  that 
he  felt  lor  his  tister-in  law,  at  last  obeying  a  sign 


from  Madame  de  Mainteuon,  broke  the  ice  and 
struck  a  decided  blow ;  he  went  straight  to  the  ta- 
ble at  which  the  favorite  was  sitting,  and  selecting 
from  them  several  papers,  he  presented  them  to 
the  princess  without  saying  a  single  word,  at  the 
same  time  shaking  her  violently  by  the  arm.  As 
soon  as  her  eye  fell  ou  the  papers,  she  recognised 
her  writing,  and  uttered  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise. In  a  moment  the  change  of  her  counte- 
nance revealed  her  confusion  ;  the  epigrams  with 
which  her  correspondence  abounded,  sprang  up  be- 
fore her  mind  like  so  many  ghosts,  ready  to  crush 
her  with  their  testimony ;  aud  with  her  hands 
clasped  in  despair,  she  immediately  swooned.  Ma- 
dame de  Maiatenon's  countenance  was  irradiated 
with  a  smile  of  satisfaction,  and  she  appeared  to 
oujoy  deliciously  the  disorder  and  terror  into  which 
the  duchess  d'Orleaiis  had  been  thrown. 

"  Madame,"  said  the  king,  with  an  inexorable 
air,  **  this  is  the  occasion  for  you  to  repeat  the 
judgment  which  you  have  dictated  to  me  ;  what 
does  the  person  merit  who  wrote  these  slaudera?  " 

^  Do  not  read  them,  sire,"  interrupted  Madame 
de  Maintenon ;  "  it  would  soil  your  lips  to  read 
such  a  mass  of  infamous  lies." 

**  In  whom  shall  I  trust  hereafter  ?  "  murmured 
the  duchess,  her  eyes  fixed'  in  consternation  on  the 
papers  which  the  king  held.  "Ah!  sire,  these 
are  my  letters !  who  has  dared  to  break  my  seal? 
who  has  deceived  me,  who  has  so  basely  sold  me  ?  " 

"  What !  "  replied  Louis  with  emphasis,  "  do 
you  hope  Madame  that  your  seal  will  prove  a 
mantle  to  hide  your  wickedness?  are  you  ignorant 
that  the  king  who  governs  France  can  and  ought 
to  penetrate  into  the  secrets  of  his  subjects  and  of 
his  family  ?  yes  !  your  letters  have  been  opened 
by  my  orders.  Long  enough  have  I  supported 
patiently  the  censures  which  you  have  made  upon 
my  court  and  upon  my  most  faithful  sen  ants,  to 
amuse,  at  their  expense,  your  German  gossips." 

"  Sire,  who  has  told  you  the  contents  of  these  let- 
ters?" said  the  princess,  flattering  herself  that  the 
German  language  offered  a  means  of  refuting  the 
accusation. 

•*  Here  is  the  literal  translation,"  replied  the 
king,  showing  her  the  proof  of  her  guilt ;  "  I  had  it 
made  i^i  my  own  cabinet,  that  I  might  more  fully 
appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  case,  and  consider 
the  punishment  due. 

**  Your  conduct  is  odious,  Madame ;  it  is  un- 
worthy the  character  you  have  heretofore  sus- 
tained ;  it  is  cowardly,  because  you  have  injured 
persons  who  did  not  doubt  your  friendship ;  it  is, 
in  a  word,  properly  a  treason  with  my  enemies ; 
and  in  another,  this  crime  would  be  punished  with 
death  or  perpetual  imprisonment  in  a  state  prison." 

'*  I  have  been  light  and  imprudent  in  my  con- 
duct, I  admit,  but  I  am  not  the  oriminal  you  would 
make  me ;  and,  sooner  than  write  anything  preju- 
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dicial  to  yoar  iuterMt,  I  would  cut  off  my  right 
baud." 

**  Here,  you  throw  disdain  with  a  fuU  mouth, 
upou  the  children  of  France/*  said  the  king,  pointing 
out  to  her  a  passage  iu  the  translation.  **  Do  you 
presume,  Madame,  that  these  children,  who  have 
my  blood  running  in  their  veins,  are  not  more  no- 
ble  and  nearer  the  throne  than  the  legitimate  sous 
of  the  house  of  Orleans  7  Have  ihey  not  been  le- 
galized by  my  voice,  and  are  you  to  be  permitted 
to  rail  at  their  birth,  which  they  would  not  exchange 
for  auotherl  But  above  all,  that  which  is  to  me 
the  most  in^upporUbie,  is,  that  the  person  whom  1 
honor  and  lot e  above  all  others,  has  had  to  sutfcr 
imder  these  strange  and  perddious  calumnies,  be- 
cause she  has  each  day  of  her  life  given  proof  of 
her  aliectiou  for  me/' 

*<  This  letter  is  an  arsenal  of  wickedness  amassed 
against  this  person ;  through  the  whole  of  it  runs 
the  most  poisonous  lies,  invented  to  render  despica- 
ble the  most  virtuous  and  holy  woman  iu  my  kuig- 
dom.  That  of  itself  is  enough,  aud  ]  shall  lake 
care  that  hereafter  she  is  sheltered  from  such  pur- 
suits ;  and  1  shall  send  you  buck  to  lieruiauy  to 
the  Klector-Falatiue  Jeau  Guillaume,  your  rela- 
tive, or  to  the  Electress  of  Hauover,  where  you  will 
have  au  opportunity  to  speak  boldly  all  the  malig- 
nities which  here  yuu  have  secretly  written.*' 

**  You  will  set  out  this  evcuing,"  coutmued  the 
king  in  an  imperative  tone ;  "  your  exile  will  not 
be  known  at  once,  as  lor  Uie  sake  of  my  brother 
L  would  not  wish  to  have  his  wife  di»liouorcd ; 
this  1  will  manage,  aud  give  orders  to  your  phy^i- 
cian  to  say  that  be  has  pre:$cribcd  for  you  the  wa- 
ters of  Baden  or  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  aud  i  advice 
you  to  repent  of  your  siu." 

**  Sire,  will  you  make  me  leave  you?"  cried  the 
duchess,  falling  ou  her  knees  before  Louis,  *'  mer- 
cy !  mercy  !  sire,  you  are  the  greatest  of  kings,  be 
also  the  most  leuieut !  " 

**  Is  it  for  me  to  pardon  you,  when  I  am  not  the 
one  otieuded  ?  "  said  Louis  XIV.  turning  towards 
Mudame  de  Mainteuou  ;**  as  far  as  1  am  concerned 
1  forgive  you ;  but  high  as  is  iiiy  authority,  I  can 
do  uo  more  ;  so  be  contented,  Madame,  that  X  have 
no  hatred  against  you,  aud  receive  here  my  iarewoll 
for  the  last  time." 

**  Ah  !  Madame  I  '*  sadly  exclaimed  the  princess, 
addressiug  herself  at  last  to  Madame  de  Mainto- 
uou  with  a  gesture  expressive  of  desire,  accom- 
panitHl  anew  with  sobs  and  groans. 

This  was  all  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  wait- 
ing for,  aud  this  victory  gained  over  her  haughty 
rival  was  snthcient  vengeance ;  she  rose  with  a 
smile  on  her  lips  and  took  the  hand  of  Elizabeth- 
Chariotte  de  Bavi^re,  who  still  remained  on  her 
knees,  crushed  by  the  invocation  which  she  me- 
chanically addressed  to  her  enemy.  The  princess 
trembled  with  horror  at  the  touch,  and  tliough  she 


repressed  herself  from  uttering  her  real  feelings,  she 
was  unable  to  give  in  reply  a  single  word  of 
gratitude  for  thb  forgiveness,  which  she  regarded 
as  the  by  far  the  most  injurious  triumph  of  that 
adroit  and  perfidious  woman. 

**  Sire,"  said  Madame  de  Maintenon,  with  a 
skilfully  assumed  sweetness,  **  the  Christian  reli- 
gion recommends  charity  towards  our  neighbor,  and 
the  gracious  pardon  which  you  have  granted  to 
Madame  will  not  permit  me  to  hold  any  longer  re- 
sentment against  her.  I  pray  you  to  retract  your 
sentence:  if  I  was  the  one  otfended,  1  will  forget 
it  forever.*' 

"  Well,  Madame  !  "  said  the  king  "are  yon  not 
touched  with  such  noblcuoss  of  soul  7  such  is  the 
etiect  of  true  religion,  which  governs  the  human 
passions,  and  knows  no  obstacle  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  good.  Will  you  not  imitate  so  glorious  an 
abuegatiou7  ought  you  not  highly  to  esteem  a 
person  so  lofty,  so  sublime  7 

**  Madame  de  Mainteuou  has  boon  afflicted  at  the 
unhappy  division  which  has  existed  between  yon 
aud  herself  without  auy  cause,'*  said  Louis,  wuo 
believed  this  to  be  a  favorable  occasion  to  recou- 
cile,  iu  appearance  at  lea:!jt,  these  two  impiaciU>le 
euemies ;  **  Madame  de  Maiuteuou  has  told  me  tiiat 
iu  reality  she  loved  you  ;  aud  1,  as  you  well  know, 
have  boeu  greatly  attaciied  to  you.  1  wish  to  «e« 
you  uuitod." 

**  Vou  know  that  I  am  the  eldest,  Madame/' 
said  the  favorite,  (uwelliug  ou  her  age,  with  wluch 
the  duchess  had  always  reproached  her,)  **  how- 
ever, X  will  with  a  cheerful  heart  take  the  tinit 
step." 

*'  Yes,  Madame,  I  pray  you  that  this  reconcilia- 
tion may  be  complete,"  said  the  king ;  **  1  am  gumg 
to  the  chase,  accompanied  by  the  ladies,  auu  i 
desire  that  your  perfect  agreement  with  Madajue 
de  Maintenon  be  observable." 

**  His  majesty  has  already  told  you,  that  you  ara 
beloved  by  me ;  is  it  necessary  that  X  repeat  it, 
aud  beg  you,  Madame,  that  all  may  be  forgotteu 
in  this  embrace  7 " 

The  duchess  hud  given  no  sign  of  life — although 
she  was  stduding  with  her  eyes  wide  open — since 
the  tune  she  was  raised  at  the  invitation  and  with 
the  assistance  of  her  enemy  ;  one  insupportable 
idea  tilted  her  mind  ;  she  had  seen  herself  at  itie 
feet  of  Madame  de  Maintenon!  When  she  ap- 
proached to  embrace  her,  the  princess,  who  was 
already  cold  aud  stitf  as  though  struck  with  death, 
threw  back  her  head,  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  aud  felt 
senseless  on  t<u  pavement. 

^  **  You  see  it,  sire  I "  exclaimed  Madame  de 
Maiuteuou,  **  nothing  will  suffice  to  break  this  sto- 
ny heart ;  she  hates  me  more  than  ever,  and  wui 
some  day  have  me  assassinated  I  " 

'*  No,  Madame,  she  is  incapable  of  that,' 
said  the  king ;  **  but  the  will  not  praite  you 
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emretpondences.    But  it  is  time  to  go  to  the  chase ; 
will  you  come  !  " 

**  I  desire  no  greater  honor  in  this  world  than  to 
be  at  year  side ;  bat  you  do  not  wish  me  to  ap- 
pear at  the  chase  without  Madume  ? " 


"  Sire,  you  will  ueVer  bring  this  inflexible  Ger- 
man to  submit  to  reason  until  you  give  in  marriage 
to  her  son  one  of  your  daughters  whom  she  has 
dared  to  stigmatize  as " 

*<  Euough  !  I  will  order  it  to  be  done." 


( 


HOPE 


BTANZAf      BT      BASIL      O  R  M  O  N  D  . 


**  8ir«M  Hope  I  ethereal  balm  epon  me  abed, 
▲ad  wave  tlij  aiUer  pioioaa  oVr  my  liead." 

JtJm  Kem. 


Lrr  the  clouds  of  misfortune  roll  dark  overhead, 
And  my  heart  grow  as  C4)Id  as  the  bear  cif  ihe  dead. 
Let  tbere  creep  over  Friendship,  mean  Calumn/'s  chill. 
Let  the  voic«  thai  once  whispered  in  fondnt^te  be  sliU, 
Let  the  wiM  and  the  sad  of  lifeV  varying  day, 
Cast  their  stiadows  of  gloom  on  my  dvKOlate  way, 
Man*s  sphrit  was  bom  with  Fate's  fury  to  cofie. 
And  brig^it  thro'  these  clouds  dawns  the  sunbeam  of  IIqt%, 


If  f:iir  visions  that  clwrercd  mc  liavc  died  in  tlieir  birtli. 
And  the  weary  vo\i\  iuigs  to  be  freed  from  this  oarth — 
If  the  pure  and  the  earnest  emotions  of  love. 
Are  centred  in  beauty,  and  glory  above — 
Hope  causeth  the  tear  of  regretment  to  cease. 
And  folds  her  soft  wings  o'er  the  portal  of  Peace. 

Oh,  "brightest  and  be»t"  of  the  childixjn  of  light. 
Like  a  rainbow  of  promise,  entrancing  Uie  sight. 
Dark,  anxious  thought,  at  tby  presence  grows  calm 
As  the  soA  airs  that  nigh  o'er  the  Land  of  the  Palm ; 
And  the  eye  of  the  mourner  with  ecstasy  Uiams. 
When  a  ray  of  thy  light  has  illumined  hid  druauu. 
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wwtta.     And  tbea  to  bid 


a- adieu.        Sweetau-tumn  flow*i8,    Sadau-tumn    flow*n. 


P 


^i^^^ 


^^ 


fe 


tJiTT-f4 


m^ 


Buieat  of  «B  the  SonoMff'*  eloie, 

or  Floca^sgeas  the  lasc ; 
Ham  naay  aidden*d  thoagbts  ye  wake, 


0we«ft  autunm  flowera,  a  few  brief  hovm, 

Ye  drink  the  golden  light ; 
Bom  but  to  show  awiiile  your  worth, 

Add  then  to  bid  good  night, 

fioddutumn  flowsia.   • 


mm 


mmm^m. 


/^^^S5S^^t 


»T»B»Aft». 


I  B  tend  of  datHdnem  mrI  glooi% 
A  ptern  and  aoleiDa  region  !■  tlw  Put, 
To  whicli,  ftiUniing  their  appointed  doora^ 
TlM>  BHikitudM  of  earth  arc  kunyiag  ftM 


Tima  pamnf  froai  it  to  eternity. 

Flows  ccaKlea  there,  a  river  coTerad  &w 

With  argoain  tlMt  wek  its  tetbMui  sea. 
WlMae  skigsisfa  waTcs  wash  paarh  akmf  tkt  aftoa*. 


■artb's  aaeicnt  dwelleffs,  aatioas  passed  away, 
Warrion  and  laureUed  kings  without  a  aame-; 

rrophets,  and  Priests,  and  Sevrs.  aad  Sages  gragr, 
Aad  gtowiag  Bards— that  Hvtd  Mid  died.  Ibr  Faana!^ 

The  youag.— the  bright — the  loTid.— aad  kMt  aad  ttk^ 
Al  that  eVr  peopled  this  frail  world  of  ours, 

Am)  died,  a  coundess  multitude,  are  there; 
MouUsriag  tmmy ;  feigol,  UIbs  AmM  flowesa. 


And  ancient  Empires  there,  with  suVeit  brmr^ 
Sit  in  the  wrecks  of  cities,  waste  and  toam^ 

And  dusk  ReligioiM.  gods  forgottea  new, 
By  oraelca  aad  altars  o^eMhiowA. 
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Aad  there,  the  royriad  Ages  passed  away. 

EmhalaM^  la  state,  within  a  mighty  tolll^ 
Like  Eastcra  monarchs  stand  and  float  deci^ 

BouBesB  until  the  solemo  iBor»  of  dooik 

But  when  that  nmra  at  hvt  shaH  filf  the  skje^ 
And  rodt  like  mist  ObliTk)B*s  rayless  aigfaV 

Beanimate  the  buried  Years  wil  rise, 

And  oome  with  all  the  ayeat  Dead  to  ight^ 
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Mat.  The  poetry  of  May-day  is  gone,  long  ago.  Its 
sprinf-Jike  beauty  is  only  traditionary,  and  its  flowers  are 
mere  cambric  and  gum-paste.  Our  &lay  parties  are  held 
towanla  June :  and  tbe  sweets  of  the  time  are  furnished 
by  tbe  confectioner.  Yet  May-day  is  still  a  moving  theme. 
The  whole  city  dances  round  the  May-pole,  afier  its  fash- 
ioa  ;  diuBsily.  as  broken  legs  and  ricketty  backs  are  apt  to 
da  Our  maids  (only  kitchen  maids !)  rise  earty,  but  it  is 
to  he  a-doing,  not  a-dewing ;  bidding  adieu  to  the  haunts 
of  the  past  year,  and  giving  a  due  attention  to  the  needs 
of  the  coming  one.  Ever}'-body  moves  into  some-body 
ebe's  house :  and  it  seeins  to  be  for  the  pleasure*  of  the 
thiiig[;  for  w«  know,  at  this  motnent,  three  families,  living 
to  Ifaree  contiguous   bouses  preciisely  alike,  who   are  to 

"■ " '  ~~  May-day.     It  will  be  like  solving  the 

ansit  of  the  fox  and  the  goose  and  the 
ust  cross,  yet  no  two  must  interfere, 
s  question,  if  we  bnd  dam  for  solving 
1  character  this  annual  tearing  up  of 
KTi  of  tendrOs  must  !»avc.  John  Quin- 
araong  the  principal  ttn'ngs  to  be 
table  habitation  :**  and  tlie  associationn 
home  have  always  been  accounted 
I  formation  of  character.  What  man- 
Quat  those  be^  who  have  not  only  no 


heritable  habitation,  but  who  voluntarily  and  habitually 
change  their  dwelling  so  often,  that  one  house  is  just  as 
much  home  to  them  as  another  ?  What  a  sacrifice  of  the 
poetry  of  life  I 

Talking  of  moving,  who  can  help  pitying  the  poor  old 
king  and  queen  of  France,  turned  out  of  house  and  home 
forcibly,  and  seeking  a  new  habitation  with  scarce  a 
change  of  clothing :  A  fri«nd  tells  us  that  when  he  saw 
the  throne  carried  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  handled  as 
irreverently  as  possible,  with  its  consecrated  legs  sticking 
up  in  tlie  air.  he  could  not  but  think  of  May  day  in  New 
York.  We  New-Yorkers  claim  the  privilege  of  treating 
our  own  househoM  goods  irreverently  enough,  and  turning 
our  OWT1  fiimitufe  out  of  doors  whenever  we  like ;  but  we 
may  be  allowed  to  hope  that  the  sacking  of  palaces  is  not 
to  be  considered  a  natural  and  proper  portion  of  the  re- 
publican repime.  One  may  like  to  break  one's  own  look- 
ing-glasses, but  to  have  it  done  for  us  with  the  but-end  of 
a  mu.«ket  must  be  trying  enough.  There  is  an  tm-dit,  that 
l<f>uifl  Philipi)e  looks  to  the  I  nited  States  as  his  final  reftige ; 
but  if  lie  fihoiild  arrive  in  New  York  on  a  May-day.  he  will 
think  the  scenes  of  Paris  are  being  acted  over  again,  and 
seek  the  quiet  hack-woods  at  once.  And  we  know  not  but 
that  he  would  be  wise. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


IVb  Fast,  thz  PmescTr.  Ain>  thk  Futurb.  By  H.  C. 
Girey,  Author  of  "  Principles  of  Political  Economy," 
iDC     PkUaddpkia :  Carey  and  Hart,  1848.  pp.  474. 

TYtn  tone  of  this  Tolume  may  be  inferred  from  the  motto 
ivfcieh  graces  the  title-page : 

If  Mv  «an  wil  do  lib  will,  he  ■kidl  know  of  tke  doclriw,  wbether 
itbeolCod,  or  vWtlMrl  •peakoTB^BdC    Jofan  vii.  17. 

Iti  aim  is  thus  expressed  in  tbe  Author's  prefkce :  "  It 
i>  designed  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  simple  and 
heaniiful  law  of  nature,  governing  man  in  all  his  efforts  for 
tbe  maintenance  and  improvement  of  his  condition  :  a  law 
wo  powerfhl  and  universal  that  escape  from  it  is  impossible. 
but  which,  nevertheless,  has  heretofore  remained  unnoticed. 
Tbe  further  object  of  these  pages  is.  by  the  aid  of  this  law. 
to  examiac  aad  to  solve  various  questions  of  great  interest. 
In  doing  this,  K  has  been  necessary  to  refer  to  the  history 
of  various  nations,  in  order  to  show  that  certain  causes 
bsve  invariably  produced  certain  effects;  and  thus  to  ac- 
CAOot  for  differences  observable  in  their  present  condition, 
■od  in  their  modes  of  thought  and  acuon." 

Tbo«e  who  have  a  general  notion  that  works  on  Politi- 
cal Economy  must  necessarily  be  dull  and  prosy,  will  do 
wdl  to  lead  Mr.  Carey's  book.  It  is  truly  American :  it  is 
truly  Christian — its  gist  being  the  demonstration  of  the 
great  troth  tint  Peace  and  Liberty  are  the  sources^ of  all 
that  a  nation  desirrts  to  possess ;  while  War  and  Oppress- 
ion, or  even  inlerfereoce.  have  always  caused  and  must  for 
ever  cause — by  inevitable  fciws— Poverty,  Vice  and 
Wretehedness.  Besides  this  excellent  spirit,  it  affords  a 
vast  amount  of  information ;  a  most  interestii^  general 
view  of  the  condition  of  the  pta^e^  throughout  all  times, 
and  an  exhibition  of  the  invariable  workings  of  certain 
iavorice  theories  of  statesmen,  and  wouM-be  philosophers. 
The  style  is  xai/and  piquant :  and  these  two  untranshitable 
French  words  remind  us  of  what  is  said  of  French  affaire, 
a  sboit  extract  from  which  may  not  be  uninteresting  at  tlie 
pieaent  juncture. 

**  Vamim  PMipfM  m  c«IM-th«  Nafoloon  of  yeacra.  Hw  onlj  diiim  to 
Ac  tide  b  that  bo  baa  w»t  mnie  v«r  in  Barope.  Th«  Frroch  people  do 
aoc  4enf«  war,  nor  hav«  tlMy  erer  dMimd  iC  Tb«  p«are  of  Europe 
haa  been  perpetoaily  diaUtrbed  by  aovcrelKiia  of  France,  who  luiTe  rn- 
iaed  llie  peofle  over  whom  thej  preaidcd.  Louia  Philippe  hmi  not  made 
war  ia  Xurope,  b«t  aroand  him  every  where  he  haa  promoted  wnr,  and 
he  ■■  worn  eatuwatinf  Franre,  and  readeri^c  ^^'f  V**'*'  *^  turbalentt 
pcapatatory  to  becomisK  rcvetotieaary 
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'  France  praeentv  to  Tfew  another  grmi  mverted  prrmmid, . ,  — 

tlie  ahoiiMvT!!  of  the  irineralile  pmple  of  Pana :  one  haJruf  whom  remra 
nlm«,  in  the  linnn  of  brend  ti<ket«  when  rmpn  are  abort;  and  the  eqna). 
ly  miMtrahle  nwnem  of  million*  of  arren  and  haif-arreM.  rultivatrd  by  men 
who  (»r«rrHy  obtain  tlie  mcnn«  of  ^nh"i«t»*nre:  and  the  |nore  miaerable 
operative*  of  t.yona  and  Srdnn.  The  part  whifh  atand*  hicb  in  Hir.  and 
wliW-h  ahnnid  be  tli«*>vottr>m.  i«  broad  :  and  there  we  aee  tbe  kinfr  buMly 
employed  in  rai«inc  mMtenaU  fmro  helnw  for  the  purpoae  of  widenins 
the  ton  :  creating  nppamigee  and  Tirf-rox-altie*  for  hia«hildren,  while  an 
around  are  wntcLing  lor  the  time  wlien  the  tohole  maeMne  $h»U  UippU 
over,  buryinic  m  U*  ruint,  Mn^ff .  prihcet,  primeettet,  ef/panmgta,  viee- 
rosattUt,  tm4  •U  other  xJAe  hmd  mutekitury  now  $o  exufuivelp  in 

WM." 

The  Pkimart  School  Rkadkr.    By  tbe  same. 

We  can  perceive  nothing  in  this  series  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  multitude  of  its  predecessors.  We  cannot  but 
regret,  that  so  kirge  a  portion  of  the  selections  prepared  for 
the  instruclion  of  our  youth,  is  taken  from  second-rate  auth- 
ors. We  would  use  nothing  below  the  best  efforts  of  the 
masters  of  the  language,  in  forming  the  taste  of  the  scholar. 
To  make  selections  on  the  patriotic  principle,  in  supremely 
absurd ;  since  the  greatest  names  in  English  literature  belong 
to  us  quite  as  legitimately  as  to  the  dwellere  in  Victoria's 
dominions.  Too  many  of  our  "Readers"  and  ** Class- 
books*'  are  calculated  rather  to  lower  than  t»  elevate  the 
standard  of  taste.  We  have  yet  to  see  as  good  a  reading- 
book  as  the  old  "  English  Reader." 

Jamb  Eyrk  ;  an  AfrroBtooRAPHT.  Edited  by  Currer  BelL 
M^uhYork:  Harpers. 

Simple,  yet  replete  witli  interest— quite  in  the  vein  of 
FieUing.  yet  unexceptionable  where  FieUing  is  least  com- 
mendable. Jane  Eyre  ip  a  sort  of  governess,  witli  no  dow- 
er but  virtue — not  even  beauty ;  and  site  tells  her  story 
and  records  her  triumphs  with  much  b«nJkommie,  This 
class  of  novels  has  always  been  popular. 

WiLMSRTf*s  Rbadbr,  OR  CiftLBRBif's  Fribnd— a  work 
which  has  long  iield  the  first  rank  in  the  celebrated 
schools  of  Prussia.  Translated  and  adapted  to  the  use 
of  Schools  in  the  U.  S.  By  WUliam  Wells,  Teacher 
of  Modem  Languages.  Philadelphia :  Thomas,  (;ow> 
perthwaite  and  Co. 

This  is  something  more  than  a  reading-book, 
shows  us  that  it  is  filled  with  very  useAal  hints,  < 
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in  the  Simple  tangaige  which  is  bo  beautiftil  in  the  German 
books  for  children. 

War  with  the  Saints.    By  Charlotte  Elizabeth. 

The  lost  work  from  the  pen  of  Charlotte  Elizabeth — the 
work  that  occupied  her  thoughts  while  her  earthly  exist- 
ence was  drawing  to  a  close— carried  to  its  comftletion, 
under  circumstances  of  physical  sutfering,  by  the  energy 
of  a  soul  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Truth — must  surely 
commend  itself  to  the  reailer  as  invested  with  more  than 
ordinary  interest  But  the  present  volume  has  in  itself 
what  will  alisorb  the  sympathies  of  all  who  feel  interested 
in  the  suttject.  It  paints,  in  the  colors  of  truth,  and  with 
the  picturesque  expression  flowing  from  the  writer's  ardent 
heart  tJie  persecutions  of  the  Albigenses ;  the  condition  of 
that  Church  in  the  twelfth  century,  beset  on  all  sides,  but 
apprehending  no  evil — dwelling  lovingly  in  the  midst  of  a 
people  devoted  to  the  gentler  arts  of  a  land  of  beauty  and 
of  song ;  marked  out  as  a  prey  by  Iimocent  III.,  who 
knew  that  the  circulation  of  the  Word  of  God  in  a  rural 
district  might  shake  the  pillars  of  his  throne,  and  grind 
his  gigantic  power  into  dust — and  who  therefore  deter- 
mined to  proclaim  a  crusade  against  this  glimmering  of  the 
true  faith  amid  his  realms  of  darkness.  The  pride,  pomp 
and  wickedness  exhibited  to  the  work!  as  the  adjuncts  of 
Christianity,  are  portrayed,  with  the  character  of  the  re- 
morseless homicide,  who  claimed  to  be  the  chosen  and 
anointed  delegate  of  the  Redeemer;  the  vast  machinery 
prepared  to  work  against  the  structure  as  yet  so  feeble, 
and  to  cater  for  the  feast  of  martyr-bkxKl ;  the  ineffectual 
resistance  of  Raymond,  Count  of  Toukxise ;  the  fearful 
cruelties  practised  by  the  conquerors  upon  the  Albigensic 
victims;  and  the  persecutions  of  the  monarch  of  that 
exhausted  flock,  wounded,  lorn,  despoiled  of  their  littJe  all, 
and  hunted  ftora  their  homes;  yet  still  assembling  for 
prayer  and  praise,  though  the  rocks  and  caverns  alone 
oflfered  shelter,  and  their  worship  was  often  interrupted  by 
the  onslaught  (rf*  their  savage  foes,  to  murder  unsparingly 
all  who  dared  profess  obedience  to  the  Divine  will,  as  re- 
vealed in  the  blessed  Scriptures.  The  design  of  the  book 
is  to  show  that  this  is  the  "  war  with  the  saints  *•  foretoW 
by  the  prophet  Daniel,  and  in  the  Apocalypse ;  and  that 
the  history  of  the  extirpation  of  this  once  flourishing 
Church  of  Languedoc,  presents  at  one  view  the  ftjlfihnent 
of  various  promises  and  predictions  In  the  Bible. 

The  hand  that  penned  this  volume  is  cokl  in  the  grave ; 
the  spirit  that  sent  forth  so  many  heavenward  aspirations 
to  purify  and  elevate  the  hearts  of  her  readers,  has  depart- 
ed from  earth  forever ;  but  in  her  works,  and  in  the  holy 
example  of  her  life,  "she,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh." 
Her  last  hours  gave  testimony  to  the  faith  that  sustained 
her.  Her  tranquillity  and  resignation  in  the  midst  of  suf- 
fering, impressed  all  around  her ;  and  with  calm  and  even 
cheerful  gratitude  she  continually  gave  utterance  to  her 
sense  of  the  Saviour's  k)ve  and  mercy  When  life  was 
ebbing  away — when  her  hand  had  forgotten  its  ciuming. 
and  her  lips  couki  scarce  articulate  the  breathings  of 
Christian  hope  and  thankfulness— she  did  not  forget  Jeru- 
salem ;  her  last  words  were  a  message  concerning  the  Mes- 
siah to  some  Jewish  frieiuls ;  and  she  sank  into  death  as 
she  had  lived — "  looking  unto  Jesus." 

Mdscoma:  or.  Faith  Campbell.  By  Aria  Ashland. 
Boston:  Hotchkiss  and  Co.  ^fbio-York  :  Burgess, 
Stringer  and  Co. 

A  specimen  of  the  yellow-covered  literature,  but  deserv- 
ing the  praise  not  only  of  considerable  interest  and  pure 
moral  tone,  but  also  of  amply  tegible  print 

Grkbnk's  Analysis. — A  treatise  on  the  Stnicttuv  of  the 
English  Language.  PhUaddpkia :  Thomas,  Cowper- 
thu-aite  and  Ca 


The  title  of  this  work  bespeaks  its  design ;  to  pronounce 
understanding^  on  its  execution  woukl  demand  more  tone 
than  we  have  to  bestow.  It  is  put  forth  at  so  low  a  price, 
however,  that  each  one  who  feeb  an  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, can  easily  satisfy  himself  of  its  merits. 

Leonard  Scott  and  Co., — have  so  made  their  arzange- 
ments  with  the  original  publishers,  that  they  are  able  to 
issue  the  re-print  of  Blackwood  in  advance  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Englteh  edition  in  this  country.  We  receive  regu- 
lariy  the  corps  of  Reviews,  which  we  count  among  our 
best  reading.  Indeed,  we  know  of  none  that  could  mi^ily 
its  place. 

The  Life  op  the  Chevalier  Batard,  Xiit  gOOb  ^Tltg^t 
€and  )?(ur  et  6and  re^^roc^e.  By  w.  GOmore 
Simms.    J^Tao-  York :  Harper  and  Brottiers. 

A  good  liffe  of  the  Preux  Ckeralier,  bandsomety  executed 
in  point  of  tj'pugrapby,  and  illustrated  with  many  ^pariced 
wood-cuts. 

We  have  received  from  Thomas,  Covi'pertbwaite  &  Co. 
Swan's  District  School  Reader,  br.  Exercises  in  Bead- 
ing and  Speaking,  designed  for  the  highest  cbiss  in 
public  and  private  schools.   By  W.  D.  Swan,  priz»cipal 
of  the  Mayhew  Grammar  School,  Boston. 

The  Grammar  School  Reader.    By  William  D.  Svan. 

Tub  American  Review. — ^New  Serks. — Xo  ir. 

The  handsome  appearance  of  this  jmimal,  under  the  new 
auspices,  is  well  supported  by  the  excellence  of  Ae  Uieiary 
matter.  The  present  number  has  a  charming  article  on 
Allston,  by  G.  W.  Peck,  a  gentleman  whose  lucubratioDS 
will  fVequenily  grace  our  own  pages.  Such  papers  as  this, 
written  out  of  true  tove.  we  tove  dearly.  They  arc  worth 
whole  acres  of  cok)  criticism.  The  article  called  Foreign 
Immigration  is  one  of  exceeding  interest ;  embodying  mucli 
that  every  intelligent  citizen  ought  to  know  of  the  ehari- 
table  doings  of  our  metropolis.  A  good  portrait  of  Chan- 
cellor Kent  adds  vahie  to  the  number. 

Universal  History,  Na  3.    Wm.  H.  Graham,  Tribone 

Buildings. 

A  well  written  digest  with  as  much  diffliseness  as  is 
consistent  with  the  small  compass  into  which  the  wock  » 
to  be  compressed.    Paper  and  print  good. 

LiPE  IN  Paris.  By  Geo.  W.  M.  Reynolds,  Bstj.,  Author 
of  "  Life  in  London  :**  &c.  PkUadHphia :  T.  B.  Peter- 
son.   J^ae-York :  Berford  4t  Co.,  Na  2,  Astor  House. 

This  specimen  of  the  **  yeUow-covered  literature,**  of  the 
day  is  abundantly  moral,  and  by  no  means  seducrivety 
arousing,  it  is  one  of  the  numerous  offipring  of  Sue's 
'  Mj'sterics  of  Paris;*  and  takes  us  to  the  galleys,  and  soMdry 
prisons  and  <Hher  places,  where  evil  is  the  reigning  prt»- 
ciplo.    Such  exhibitions  are  to  us  always  8is>ply  psinAiL 

Love's  Calendar,  Lats  op  the  Hudson,  and  othes 
Poems.     By  Chas.  Fenno  Hoffman.    AVw- r«r Jk .-  D. 

AppletoD  and  Co..  300  Broadway. 

A  tasteful  friend  couM  bardfy  believe  that  manyofthcee 
charming  lyrics  were  new  to  us;  but  editors  hve  indeed  a 
crusty  sort  of  lifb.  m'bbling  at  hard  fare  while  others  have 
time  to  revel  in  delicate  fruits,  and  drink  the  wine  of  f^ncy. 
Mr.  Hoffmanns  songs  are  always  sweet  and  musical;  and  if 
he  chooses  to  sing  war  and  wine  ofloner  than  we  like,  we 
must  not  deny  that  he  gives  those  sut;}ects  al  the  grace  of 
which  they  are  capable.  The  mignon  vohime  which  twrves 
as  casket  for  these  gems,  is  appropriately  delicate.  It  win 
make  a  charming  pocket  companion  for  summer  wttlk^ 
though  the  print  is  too  tiDaU  to  he  rwd  by  mnn«¥ghr 
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BY    EMMA   WHARTON. 


The  inhabitants  of  the  settlement  at  Cochceco 
lired  for  a  few  years  all  together,  iu  large  block 
houses,  garrisons  as  they  were  termed,  strongly 
built  and  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  protec- 
tion and  defence  against  their  savage  foes.  But 
at  the  time  our  tale  commences,  a  few  of  the  more 
adventurous  spirits,  emboldened  by  the  long  cessa- 
tion of  ludian  hostilities,  had  moved  their  families 
into  log  cabins  of  their  own  construction.  The 
farthest  of  these  huts  from  the  garrison  was  built 

VOL.  II- — NO.  VI. 


by  a  Mr.  Bray,  an  Englishman,  who  resided  in  it, 
with  his  wife  and  only  child  Ruth,  a  little  girl  of 
about  a  dozen  years.  He  and  his  wife  were  both 
absent  at  this  time,  leaving  the  little  Ruth  at  home 
with  Aunt  Patty  Green,  the  nearest  neighbor,  who 
had  kindly  left  her  own  cottage  to  stay  with  the 
child. 

Little  Ruth  Bray  had  been  all  day  as  busy  as  a 
bee,  and  as  merry  as  a  lark.     She  had  washed  all 
the  dishes,  and  set  up  the  pewter  plates  in  their 
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long,  sbiniDg  rows  on  the  white  dresser ;  she  had 
put  fresh  sand  on  the  floor,  and  drawn  its  even 
rows  of  alternate  "  herring  hone**  and  "  shells:** 
and  now  the  labors  of  the  day  being  ended,  and 
aunt  Patty  having  put  aside  her  wheel  and  taken 
her  knitting,  which  was  the  good  old  lady's  highest 
idea  of  rest,  she  became  suddenly  very  serious,  and, 
stepping  on  a  chair,  she  took  from  the  rude  shelf 
over  the  capacious  fire-place,  an  old-fashioned 
bible,  whose  damaged  covers  showed  the  hard  ser- 
vice it  had  seen. 

What  an  eventful  history  had  been  that  precious 
book*s !  It  had  first  seen  the  light  dunug  the  short 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  since  that  time  its  mis- 
sion had  been  one  of  consolation  amid  scenes  of  no 
ordinary  character.  It  had  passed  through  the 
fiery  persecution  of  Mary  Tudor,  imparting 
strength  and  consolation  to  its  possessor,  under  the 
loss  of  friends  and  fortune,  and  finally  accompa- 
nied him  to  the  stake,  whose  fagots  it  narrowly 
escaped  sharing. 

We  next  find  it.  in  the  rude  tent  of  the  Co- 
venanter, amid  the  noise  and  tnmult  of  war,  the 
first  thing  sought  in  the  morning,  the  last  thing 
consulted  at  night;  and  when  iu  the  long  and 
rapid  forced  marches  the  wearied  troops  were 
allowed  a  few  moment's  halt,  it  would  be  eagerly 
taken  from  the  knapsack,  that  the  wearied  spirit 
might  be  refreshed  as  well  as  the  wearied  body ; 
and  when  at  the  termination  of  one  of  those  bat- 
tles which  so  often  gave  temporary  success  to  the 
armies  of  Charles,  the  young  officer  was  dragged 
faint  and  bleeding  a  prisoner  to  the  royal  camp,  it 
supported  him  amid  the  jeers  and  taunts  of  the 
profligate  soldiers ;  and  when  at  length  the  cold 
sweat  of  death  was  settling  on  his  brow,  he  gave 
it  to  a  young  cavalier,  who  had  been  won  by  the 
poor  youth's  patient  sufleriug,  and  evidently  supe- 
rior birth  and  breeding,  with  a  prayer  that  it  might 
bless  him  even  as  it  had  done  hiniiself.  The  first 
impulse  of  the  young  man  had  been  to  bum  it,  to 
escape  the  ridicule  of  his  comrades,  but  a  word 
accidentally  caught  arrested  his  attention ;  the 
book  was  secreted  in  his  tent,  to  be  read  iu  private, 
and  ere  long  the  gay,  licentious  courtier  was  trans- 
formed into  the  humble,  zealous  Christian,  ready 
to  do  and  sufler  all  things  for  the  precious  faith  it 
taught  him.  And  now,  faithful  to  its  trust,  it  had 
crossed  the  dark  waters  with  the  lonely  exile,  to 
cheer  and  sustain  him  amid  the  privations  of  his 
wilderness  home. 

An  expression  of  deep  reverence  spread  itself 
over  the  lively  features  of  the  beautiful  child,  as, 
spreading  the  Bible  on  her  lap.  Aunt  Patty  com- 
menced reading  the  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew. 
She  had  just  read  the  words,  **  Blessed  are  the 
merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy,**  when  the 
sound  of  a  hurried  footstep  caused  her  to  pause : 
the  next  moment  the  door  opened,  and  a  young 


Indian  burst  into  the  room,  and  throwing  himselt 
panting  at  her  feet,  exclaimed  in  broken  English, 

**  For  mercy's  sake,  hide  me  I** 

**  For  what !  from  whom,"  exclaimed  both  at 
once,  starting  to  their  feet. 

"  From  the  Great  Father ;  his  big  thunder 
spoke,  and  brushed  all  but  me  away,  and  his  war- 
riors are  on  my  path.** 

**  Oh,  where  can  we  hide  him  ?"  exclaimed 
Ruth. 

"  Nowhere,**  answered  Aunt  Patty,  who,  hav- 
mg  a  hint  of  Waldron's  intentions,  at  the  garri- 
son in  the  morning,  guessed  what  had  occurred, 
"  we  cannot  hide  him  where  he  would  not  be 
found,  and  then  a  pretty  pickle  we  should  be  in.** 

"  He  will  be  killed,**  pleaded  Ruth. 

*'  He  would  kill  us  all  if  he  could ;  the  plunder- 
ing, burning,  scalping  varmint,*'  her  looks  express- 
ing all  the  hatred  with  which  the  early  settlen  re^ 
garded  their  savage  foes. 

At  this  instant  a  loud  shout  was  heard  in  the 
distance.  The  Indian  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
glanced  at  the  door,  as  if  disposed  to  att^npt  es- 
cape by  flight,  but  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the 
case  struck  him,  and  turning  to  Ruth,  in  whose 
countenance  he  read  compassion,  he  exclaimed, 

"Mercy!** 

"  We  must  save  him,**  persisted  Ruth. 

"  1  wish  we  could,  the  poor,  miserable,  honied 
critter,*'  said  Aunt  Patty,  her  naturally  kind  heart 
getting  the  better  of  her  Indian  antipathies,  "  but 
we  should  be  found  out,  and  then  I  guess  it  is  but 
little  mercy  we  should  get." 

**  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain 
mercy,"  exclaimed  Ruth,  glancing  at  the  still  open 
volume  on  the  floor.  Aunt  Patty  faltered,  and 
the  little  girl  continued,  **'  I  will  hide  him,  and  if 
he  is  found  I  will  bear  the  blame ;  and  taking  the 
Indian  by  the  hand,  she  led  him  up  the  ladder  into 
the  loft  above.  In  a  dark  comer  of  the  garret 
stood  a  large  box  containing  four  or  five  bushels  o( 
shelled  com.  Scooping  the  com  in  the  box  as 
much  on  the  sides  as  possible,  she  made  the  Indian 
lie  down  and  spread  it  over  him ;  and  over  all, 
she  threw  some  garaients  which  hung  near.  She 
then  descended  the  ladder,  and  placing  the  book 
again  in  Aunt  Patty's  lap,  this  fearless  child  re- 
sumed her  reading,  as  though  nothing  had  oc- 
curred A  moment  passed,  and  the  door  was 
burst  open,  and  a  troop  of  pursuers  entered,  ex- 
claiming, 

"  Is  the  cursed  red  skin  here  ?** 
*'  What  red  skin,  Morris  7*'  said  Ruth,  address- 
ing a  lad  of  about  her  own  age,  a  good  deal  of  sur- 
prise painted  on  her  bright  face. 

**  The  Indian  who  has  escaped,**  answered  the 
youth ;  we  have  lost  his  track ;  but  Mr.  Gove, 
who  has  just  joined  us,  says  he  saw  the  top  of  his 
head  through  the  wood,  and  he  came  here.** 
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"  I  heard  a  noise  of  somethiDg  ruimiDg  round 
the  house,  just  now,*'  said  Ruth.  This  was  strict 
truth, — a  fox  had  run  across  the  path. 

<*  But  I  helieve  he  is  here,"  muttered  the  obsti- 
nate Mr.  Gove. 

"  Mother,"  said  Morris  Green,  "  has  he  been 
here  ?  have  you  seen  anything  of  him  7" 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  poor  Indian  that  Aunt 
Patty's  back  was  towards  them,  and  that  the  sound 
of  her  drinking  at  the  dresser  was  an  excuse  for 
her  silence  ;  she  could  not  have  spoken  had  worlds 
heen  at  stake. 

"  Why,  Morrk,"  said  Ruth,  coming  to  the  res- 
one,  "what  do  you  think  we  would  hide  an 
ngly,  scalping  Indian  for  ?" 

'*  I  da  not  think  you  would,"  responded  Morris, 
"  but  if  you,  think  so,  Mr.  Gove,  you  had  better 
hunt ;  you  may  hunt  up-stairs  and  the  rest  of  us 
down." 

•*  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  Ruth,  and  together 
they  ascended  the  ladder.  Mr.  Gove  searched 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  garret,  and  at  last 
he  came  to  the  corn  crib.  Ruih^s  heart  fluttered 
a  little,  and  the  Indian,  wo  may  presume,  thought 
of  composing  his  death  song  ;  but  the  rags  lay  on 
H  80  carelessly,  and  the  com  looked  so  inuocent, 
that  the  old  man  never  thought  of  the  crib*s  hold- 
ing anything  but  com,  and  taking  up  a  handful  of 
itj  he  remarked  that  "  neighbor  Bray  had  the  best 
com  in  the  settlement,"  and  rejoining  his  compan- 
ions, they  left  the  house  to  seek  their  victim  else- 
where. That  night,  when  the  stars  were  bright, 
Ruth  brought  the  Indian  from  his  hiding  place, 
and  making  him  promise  to  spare  the  mothers  and 
their  pretty  babes,  she  let  him  go,  bearing  in  his 
heart  two  of  the  most  imperishable  things  on  earth, 
viz.,  an  Indian*s  gratitude  and  an  Iiidian*s  hate. 

In  order  to  explain  the  poor  Indian's  situa- 
tion, we  would  say,  that  the  government,  jealous 
of  the  number  of  the  Indians,  and  fearing  an  out- 
break,*faad  ordered  Major  Wal<)ron,the  head  of  the 
Cocheeco  settlement,  to  put  to  death  the  strange 
Indians,  who  came  there  in  large  numbers.  VVal- 
dron,  aware  of  the  impolicy  and  danger  of  this 
crael  mandate,  remonstrated,  but  findiug  that  he 
must  choose  between  the  favor  of  government  and 
his  conscience,  Pilate-like,  he  chose  the  former ; 
and  having  told  the  Indians,  that  if  they  would 
draw  a  cannon  to  a  certain  place,  they  should  hear 
it  speak,  he  fired  it  upon  his  unsuspecting  victims 
as  they  were  hauling  it  by  a  rope,  and  all  but  one 
perished  by  the  discharge.  How  this  inhuman 
deed  was  revenged  upon  Waldron,  and  the  settle- 
ment twelve  years  after,  is  well  known  to  the  rea- 
der of  history. 

CHAPTER   II. 

who  never  loiters,  has  sped  on  in  his  career, 
Ruth  Bray,  some  ten  years  older  than  when 


we  last  saw  her,  has  been  transformed  from  the 
merry,  thoughtless  child,  into  the  reflecting  wo- 
man. She  is  still  **  as  busy  as  a  bee,  and  as  merry 
as  a  lark,"  caroling  all  day  long,  as  blilhly  as  the 
birds  that  warbled  on  the  branches  of  the  trees 
around  the  log  hut. 

Her  parents  had  been  dead  several  years,  leav- 
mg  her  to  the  guardianship  of  Major  Waldron 
She  resided  with  Aunt  Patty  Green,  to  whose  care 
her  mother  confided  her  with  her  dying  bieath  ; 
and  although  Major  Waldron  had  made  many  ef- 
forts to  convince  them  that  the  garrison  was  a 
much  safer  place,  they  still  maintamed  their  ground 
at  the  old  house. 

Her  mother's  fate  had  been  a  wayward  one 
The  only  daughter  of  Lord  Adair,  a  wealthy  Seot- 
ish  peer,  she  had  grown  up  in  an  atmosphere  o4 
love,  with  not  a  wish  or  whim  ungratified.  Her 
first  winter  in  London,  she  had  been  tlie  decided 
belle  of  the  season  ;  and  her  father,  an  ambitious  old 
man,  who  valued  things  only  as  they  promoted  his 
own  interest  and  consequence,  .counted  on  a  duke, 
at  the  very  least,  but  the  gentle  Marion  had  before 
the  close  of  another  year,  given  her  heart  and 
hand  to  the  younger  son  of  a  country  squire,  with 
no  other  possessions  than  a  handsome  person,  a 
cultivated  understanding,  and  as  loving  and  noble 
a  spirit  as  ever  dwelt  in  a  human  breast.  An  alien 
from  her  father's  house,  and  undev  the  ban  of  his 
bitter  curse,  the  gentle  girl  at  last  consented  to  re- 
move to  the  new  world.  A  few  days  before  her 
death,  she  wrote  a  touching  letter  to  her  only  bro- 
ther. Lord  Frederick  Adair,  imploring  bis  protec- 
tion for  her  child.  This  she  intrasted  to  the  care 
of  Major  Waldron,  and  then  her  suffering  spirit 
took  its  flight,  leaving  her  "  wild  rose,"  her  darling 
Ruth  alone  in  the  world. 

But  though  this  '<  rose"  had  **  bloomed"  thus  far 
only  in  the  wilderness,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
she  had  "  blushed  "  altogether  unseen  or  unappreci- 
ated ;  on  the  contrary,  she  had  already  made  more 
than  one  conquest,  which  would  have  excited  the 
envy  of  those  moving  in  a  much  more  extended 
circle,  one  of  whom  was  the  only  son  of  Major 
Waldron. 

George  Waldron,  like  most  young  men  of  his 
class,  had  been  educated  in  England,  among  whose 
polished  nobles  he  had  ranked  high  for  intelligence 
and  refinement*  After  leaving  the  university,  he 
had  spent  three  years  in  travelling,  from  whence 
he  had  just  retnmed,  bringing  with  him  his  own 
idea  of  what  a  refined  woman  should  be,  taken 
from  the  stately  models  he  had  seen  in  Englandy 
tempered  with  a  little  French  vivacity. 

A  few  days  after  his  retum,  he  had  met  Ruth 
Bray,  as  she  was  tripping,  the  little  plaid  kerchief 
on  her  head,  and  the  snow  white  pail  in  her  hand, 
along  the  path  to  the  spring  for  water.  She  was 
not  in  the  least  like  the  stately  dames  of  England, 
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neither  did  she  bear  the  Blightest  resemblaDce  to 
the  pictures  his  fancy  had  painted ;  yet,  strange 
to  say,  she  put  them  all  to  flight  in  an  mstant. 
He  had  been  Aunt  Patty's  favorite  in  childhood, 
he  now  renewed  the  acquaintance,  and  before 
many  weeks  had  passed,  he  loved  Ruth  Bray  with 
as  wild  a  worship  as  ever  one  sinful,  erring  child 
of  earth  paid  another.  But  the  gentle  girl  could 
only  give  him  a  sister's  love,  for  her  heart  was 
already  in  possession  of  another.  Morris  Green 
had  been  her  playmate  in  childhood,  and  when 
the  noisy  pastime  of  childhood  had  given  place  to 
the  more  quiet  occupations  of  youth,  he  had  been 
her  only  confident  and  friend.  No  formal  words 
of  betrothraent  had  passed  between  them,  yet 
each  felt  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  the  other's 
aflection  and  fidelity. 

At  a  bear  hunt,  a  few  days  after  Waldron's  ar- 
rival, he  had  incautiously  approached  so  near  to 
Bruin  as  to  be  favored  with  one  of  his  hugs,  which 
might  have  proved  more  pressing  than  safe,  had 
not  young  Green,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  put 
an  eud  at  once  to  the  embrace  and  the  bear.  From 
that  time  they  were  close  friends.  To  the  mind  of 
George  WaWron,  there  was  something  irresistably 
attractive  in  the  frank,  manly  bearing  of  the  young 
hunter. 

A  few  weeks  after  this,  Morris  Green  burst  into 
the  room  one  morning,  exclaiming, 

**Is  he  not  kind  and  good?  should  I  not  feel 
grateful?" 

Aunt  Patty  peeped  over  her  glasses  at  this  out- 
break, and  exclaimed :  "  Lord-a-massy !  is  the  boy 
crary  ?"  but  prompt,  quick  Ruth  sprang  up,  and 
snatching  the  paper  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  find- 
ing it  a  midshipman's  warrant  for  his  Majesty's 
frigate  Cyclops,  then  lying  at  Portsmouth,  with  or- 
ders to  join  the  squadron  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
generous  girl  exclaimed : 

"  Oh,  Morris,  it  is  so  nice  ;  how  grateful  we 
should  be  !'* 

"  And  how  hard  I  must  try  to  merit  Major 
Waldron's  kindness,"  answered  the  youth ;  "  but 
now,  mother  and  Ruth,  you  must  pack  up  my 
things  quick,  for  I  must  be  off." 

Hand  and  hand  he  and  Ruth  took  their  way  to 
the  rustic  grave  gard,  where  slept  the  loved  re- 
mains of  her  parents  ;  and  there  for  the  first  time 
they  plighted  vows  of  love  and  constancy.  Their 
parting  was  as  such  partings  usually  are — ^long 
and  tender ;  hopeful  though  somewhat  sad.  Ruth 
Bray  watched  the  retreating  form  of  her  lover,  a.s 
it  disappeared  in  the  forest,  and  then  sinking  on 
her  mother's  grave,  she  burst  into  a  passion  of 
tears. 

"  A  pretty  scene,  upon  my  word,"  exclahned  a 
voice  near  her. 

Ruth  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  for  a  moment  faced 
the  mtruder,  a  mixture  of  scorn  and  fear  depicted 


on  her  features ;  but  soon  the  latter  feeling  pre- 
dominated, and  she  turned  to  fly.  By  a  superfidal 
observer,  the  new  comer  would  have  been  con- 
sidered handsome,  but  to  one  accustomed  to  look 
upon  the  countenance  but  as  the  interpreter  of  the 
heart,  there  was  a  wild  flash  in  the  dark,  lustrous 
eyes,  and  a  voluptuous  expression  about  the  beaa- 
tiful  mouth,  which  spoke  a  fierce,  intractiUe  spirit, 
and  told  a  tale  of  passions  too  long  indulged  with- 
out remorse  or  constraint 

Eklward  Sinclair  had  been  residing  at  Waldnm*8 
about  a  year ;  consigned,  it  was  whuspered,  to  the 
stem  old  Major's  care  by  his  father,  as  a  sort  of 
penance,  and  in  order  to  correct  certam  little  ec- 
centricities of  conduct,  which  the  wily  old  peer 
considered  as  not  tending  greatly  to  the  respecta- 
bility of  the  future  lord  of  Marsden  Hall.  But  if 
he  was  really  sent  there  as  a  penance,  the  young 
man  contrived  to  make  it  as  merry  a  penance  as 
could  well  be  conceived.  Well-informed,  frank 
and  jovial,  he  soon  rendered  himself  a  favorite  with 
all  those  comprising  far  the  largest  body  in  any  so- 
ciety, who  either  did  not  consider  character  of 
much  consequence  in  such  a  pleasant  companion, 
or  who  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  probe  very 
deeply  to  ascertain  it. 

Fond  of  hunting,  he  soon  made  friends  with  the 
Indians,  with  whom  he  would  hunt  for  weeks  at  a 
time,  even  assuming,  it  was  said,  their  dress  and 
habits. 

He  had  persecuted  our  heroine  with  his  profes- 
sions of  love  from  the  very  first 

"  Now,  my  pretty  bird."  said  he,  seizing  her  hands, 
"  this  meeting  is  too  opportune  to  part  so  soon ; 
what  with  your  own  shyness,  the  constant  watch 
of  that  old  hj'pocrite  Waldron,  who  means  to  coax 
or  force  you  to  marry  the  sapient  George,  and  the 
close  attentions  of  that  very  sentunental  yonth, 
who  has  just  left  you,  I  have  not  the  smallest 
chance  of  urging  my  own  suit." 

**Oh,  that  can  never,  never  be,'*  answered 
Ruth,  hardly  conscious  of  what  she  said,  "  for  I 
already  love  another.'* 

"  And  who  is  that  other?  a  mere  stripling,  who 
will  probably  be  shot  the  first  skirmish  ;  or  if  he 
survives  that,  being  a  provincial,  may  think  him- 
self well  off,  if,  after  years  of  toil,  he  gains  a  lieu- 
tenant's commission.  Hear  me,  Ruth ;  your  beauty 
would  well  become  a  higher  sphere,  and  I  know 
you  are  ambitious.  If  my  love  cannot  move  you, 
let  that  plead  for  me.  At  the  death  of  my  father, 
I  shall  become  Lord  Marsden  ;  and  at  the  death 
of  my  uncle,  who  is  much  his  senior,  his  title  of 
Marquis  of  Winchelsea  will  also  revert  to  me. 
Think  how  different  would  be  your  position  as 
Marchioness  of  Winchelsea,  surrounded  by  wealth 
and  splendor,  than  as  the  wife  of  that  poor  boy. 

"  Dear  Ruth,"  continued  he, "  why  will  you  not 
become  my  wife  ?" 
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**  BecaoM  I  have  promieed  to  become, the  wife 
of  another ;  and  besides,"  continued  she,  inno- 
cently, **  it  is  said  you  have  been  very  bad,  and 
that  that  is  the  reason  why  you  are  sent  here.'* 

A  deep  flush  passed  ovei^  the  young  man's  face 
for  an  instant,  and  then  he  became  deadly  pale  ;  a 
short  pause  ensued,  during  which  there  seemed  a 
strong  mental  conflict  going  on  within  him.  At 
length  he  said : 

**  It  is  but  too  true  ;  I  love  you^  Ruth,  and  God 
knows  I  have  never  meant  to  deceive  you.  I  have 
been  wild,  vicious,  but  from  what  cause  ?  flattered 
and  spoiled  as  the  heir  of  two  noble  houses,  I  was 
early  introduced  into  a  society,  whose  falsehood 
and  hypocrisy  I  detected  through  the  flimsy  veil 
which  covered  it  Without  a  single  friend  to  guide 
or  restrain  me,  is  it  any  wonder  that  I  soon  re- 
garded virtue  but  as  a  trap  for  fools,  and  plunged 
headlong  into  vices,  which  tamer  natures  would 
have  started  from  ?  But  it  is  not  too  late  to  re- 
form. Accept  me,  and  it  is  done ;  reject  me,  and 
trample  on  the  first  moment  of  penitence  I  have 
felt  for  years,  and  I  become  a  fiend.  Yours  is 
a  glorious  opportunity ;  beware  how  you  cast  it 
lightly  from  you.  It  is  the  mission  on  which  God's 
angels  visit  this  sinful  world ;  and  He  has  now 
ontmsted  it  to  an  earthly,  instead  of  an  heavenly 
angel." 

Poor  Ruth's  heart  died  within  her.  She  would 
have  given  worlds  for  the  power  to  frame  her 
words  so  as  at  once  to  soothe  ihd  influence  the  ex- 
cited youth,  who,  with  his  pallid  features  buried  in 
his  hands,  stood  awaiting  an  answer  to  his  touch- 
ing appeal. 

"  Dear  Edward,"  said  she  at  length,  **  1  can 
only  love  you  as  a  sister,  but — " 

**  And  what  do  I  want  of  a  sister's  love  7  "  said 
be,  fiercely  :  **  I  never  had  but  one,  and  her  false- 
hood and  treachery  have  done  much  to  make  me 
what  I  am.  It  is  enough,  Ruth  ;  you  have  re- 
jected my  love,  and  trampled  on  a  heart  you 
might  have  moulded  to  your  will.  But  I  am  not 
to  be  slighted  with  impunity.  You  are  in  my 
power,  and  shall  rue  the  hour  you  dared  to  scorn 
me." 

As  he  uttered  these  words  he  sprang  towards 
boTf  but  the  rude  stone  at  the  head  of  the  grave, 
whose  hold  of  the  earth,  but  slight  at  first,  had 
been  loosened  by  the  frosts  of  the  preceding  win- 
ter, gave  way  beneath  the  pressure  of  his  foot, 
throwing  him  headlong  to  the  ground,  while  Ruth, 
pale  with  terror,  fled,  and  never  paused  until  safe 
within  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  cottage. 

CHAPTBR  III. 

TmiB  days  had  now  passed  smce  the  departure 
of  Morris  Green,  and,  as  the  vessel  was  to  sail  the 
fint  wind,  our  heroine  supposed  her  lover  to  be 


aheady  "  tossed  on  the  ocean  wave  ; "  and  she 
often  smiled  as  she  thought  how  large  a  portion 
her  own  fair  self  would  engross,  in  the  meditations 
of  his  midnight  watch  ;  when  what  was  her  sur- 
prise to  see  him  enter  the  cottage  covered  with 
dust  and  throw  himself  upon  a  chair.  Aunt  Pat- 
ty and  Ruth  crowded  round  hira,  each  expressing 
her  surprise  in  her  own  characteristic  manner. 

"  For  mercy's  sake,"  exclaimed  Ruth,  "  what 
has  happeuedi  that  you  are  here  ?  has  not  the 
Cyclop  sailed  on  her  voyage  ?  " 

"  Hope  so,"  was  the  laconic  reply  of  the  pant- 
ing youth. 

*•  Why,  then,  are  you  not  in  her?"  demanded 
his  mother. 

"  Because  I  did  not  stay  in  her  ;  but  why  I  did 
not,  this  letter  which  I  received  yesterday,  will 
tell  better  than  I  cau,"  handing,  as  he  spoke,  a 
letter  to  Ruth,  who  read  as  follows : 

"  If  Morris  Green  really  feels  but  half  the  love 
he  professes  for  Ruth  Bray,  he  will  not,  by  leaving 
the  country,  expose  her  to  the  schemes  of  a  crafty 
villain.  The  writer  of  this  has  heard  from  Wal- 
dron's  own  lips,  that  he  only  assisted  to  get  rid  of 
him,  and  that  before  the  frigate  will  have  joined 
the  squadron,  she  will  either  by  persuasion  or  force, 
be  made  the  wife  of  George  Waldron.  If  you 
are  wise,  you  will  act  upon  this  warning  of 

**  Your  true  but  secret  friend." 

«  At  first,"  said  Morris,  «*  I  thought  this  all  a 
hoax ;  but  in  a  moment,  a  hundred  little  things 
rushed  upon  my  mind,  and  made  me  almost  crazy. 
I  was  down  at  the  shoals  last  week,  and  I  knew 
that  the  ship  would  pass  so  near  one  of  the  islands, 
that  a  good  swimmer  could  easily  reach  the  shore, 
where  there  were  two  or  three  fishing  schooners 
anchored  which  would  bring  me  back.  It  was 
dark  as  pitch,  and  I  slipped  through  one  of  the 
ports,  and  swam  ashore.  I  had  got  the  surgeon, 
who  I  believe  did  it  with  a  clear  conscience,  to  say 
I  was  sick,  and  they  gave  me  leave  to  go  below 
for  the  night ;  and  as  the  ship  sailed  like  a  race- 
horse, they  will  get  so  far  before  they  miss  me, 
they  will  not  turn  back  for  a  single  man." 

Much  more  Morris  said  to  pacify  the  fears  of 
his  anxious  friends,  who  at  length  set  about  pre- 
paring food  for  the  half  famished  runaway,  when 
the  door  opened,  and  Edward  Sinclair  rushed  in, 
crymg, 

**  Run,  Morris,  run !  the  blood-hounds  are  at 
your  heels.'* 

Morris  sprang  to  his  feet  and  rushed  to  the  back 
door,  which  opened  on  the  forest ;  but  Sinclair 
pushing  him  back,  said : 

"  Not  here,  they  are  coming  this  way ; "  and 
rushing  to  the  other  door,  he  attempted  to  open  it 
for  him,  but  the  sound  of  hurried  footsteps  in  that 
direction  cansed  him  to  start  back,  muttering  be- 
tween his  clenched  teeth, 
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"  The  fiends !  I  thought  I  had  baffled  them." 

A  moment  more  and  a  party  entered,  and  ar- 
resting our  hero  as  a  deserter,  bore  him  off,  leav- 
ing Aunt  Patty  wringing  her  hands  and  ejaculat- 
ing, "  massy  sakes,"  her  usual  expression  of  fear, 
grief,  surprise,  and,  in  fact,  almost  all  emotions, 
and  our  heroine  in  a  fainting  fit  on  the  floor. 

When  Ruth  Bray  recovered  her  senpe**,  she 
found  Edward  Sinclair  bending  over  her,  an  ex- 
pression of  deep  compassion  and  respect  depicted 
on  his  features. 

"  Can  you  forgive  me,  Ruth,"  said  he,  "  my 
folly  and  wickedness?  you  do  not  know  how  much 
misery  it  has  caused  me.  I  have  not  dared  to  see 
you  since.  Indeed,  I  never  meant  to  obtrude 
myself  on  you  again  ;  but  I  saw  Morris  enter 
here,  and  shortly  after  met  the  party  sent  to 
arrest  him.  I  tried  to  put  them  on  a  false  scent, 
while  I  came  here  to  warn  him,  thinking  I  could 
not  serve  you  better  than  by  saving  the  life  of  one 
80  dear." 

He  then  told  her,  that  although  there  was  little 
doubt  that  poor  Morris  would  be  condemned  by  a 
court-martial,  yet,  in  consideration  of  the  motive, 
they  would  certainly  recommend  him  to  his  Majes- 
ty*s  mercy  ;  in  which  case  he  would  appeal  to  his 
father,  whose  influence  he  represented  as  all-pow- 
erful at  court,  and  a  pardon  could  be  easily  pro- 
cured. Poor  Ruth,  in  such  affliction,  is  it  strange 
she  eagerly  drank  in  his  honied  words,  and  before 
he  left  her  almost  regarded  him  as  a  brother  ? 

There  happened  to  be  a  frigate  and  sloop  of  war 
lying  in  Boston  harbor  at  that  time,  whose  officers 
formed  a  court-martial  for  the  trial  of  the  prisoner. 
The  proof  of  desertion  was  positive,  and  the  letter 
(poor  Morris's  only  excuse),  was  of  course  regard- 
ed as  sheer  nonsense  by  men  long  past  the  influ- 
ence of  such  feelings,  if,  indeed,  they  had  ever 
felt  them.  The  result  was,  he  was  sentenced  to 
death,  without  a  single  bint  being  given  of  any 
appeal  to  the  royal  mercy. 

Our  heroine  received  this  cruel  blow  with  the 
silent  apathy  of  despair.  She  spoke  no  word, 
shed  no  tear;  indeed,  she  seemed  scarcely  con- 
scions  of  its  terrible  import  At  length,  that  morn- 
ing dawned  which  was  to  consign  Morris  Green 
to  a  bloody  grave.  For  the  first  time,  Ruth  Bray 
seemed  conscious  of  what  had  occurred,  and  a  flood 
of  tears  relieved  her  pent  up  feelings.  She  then, 
after  some  time  spent  apparently  in  deep  thought, 
left  the  cottage  and  walked  rapidly  to  the  house 
of  Major  Waldron,  where  she  found  the  old  man 
writing.  Suddenly  throwing  herself  before  him, 
she  clasped  his  knees,  and  raised  her  imploring 
eyes  to  his  face. 

«  My  poor  child,**  said  Waldron,  laying  his  hand 
on  her  head,  **  what  do  you  wish  ?  " 

"  Mercy  for  the  condemned,"  was  the  reply. 

"  But,  Rnth,"  said  Major  Waldron,  **  I  have  no 
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power  to  pardon  ;  Morris  tureen  has  had  a  fair 
trial,  and  however  much  I  may  regret  the  verdict, 
I  cannot  change  it." 

'*  You  can  if  you  will,"  answered  she  bitteriy. 
She  paused  a  moment,  and  then  continued,  speak- 
ing rapidly,  as  though  afraid  her  courage  would 
fail: 

"  I  know  you  have  wished  me  to  marry  George 
instead  of  Morris  Green,  and  itow  I  will  promise, 
that  if  you  wilf  procure  a  pardon  for  Morris,  the 
day  he  is  free  from  prison  I  will  marry  Georgf ." 

"  Major  Waldron  started,  as  though  stung  by  a 
serpent.  He  was  influenced  by  a  stronger  motive 
than  mere  regard  for  Ruth  or  desire  that  his  son 
should  be  united  to  the  woman  he  loved,  in  his  de- 
sire for  this  union  ;  and  he  had  assisted  Morris  in 
order  to  prevent  his  thwarting  his  views  in  that 
respect,  although  without  intending  the  slightest 
further  injury.  To  say  the  truth,  he  had  been 
shocked  at  the  turn  aflkirs  had  taken,  and  had 
even  made  some  efforts  in  behalf  of  poor  Mor- 
ris at  the  trial.  If  theM  efforts  had  not  been 
quite  as  strong  as  they  might  have  been,  it  had 
arisen  from  the  consciousness  that  the  release  of 
Morris  would  prove  the  destruction  of  his  hopes. 
But  here  was  a  prospect  of  easing  his  conscience 
in  regard  to  poor  Morris,  and  accomplishing  his 
own  designs  at  the  same  time,  and  after  a  Aort 
pause,  he  gave  the  required  promise. 

Fortunately  for  his  purpose,  the  officera 
composing  the  court-martial  had  not  left  Ports- 
mouth, and  he  easily  induced  them  to  reprieve 
the  prisoner  until  a  petition  could  be  forwarded  to 
the  king  in  council.  But  in  the  imperfect  state 
of  navigation  at  that  period,  months  must  pass 
before  an  answer  could  be  received,  during  which 
Morris  Green  must  remain  in  prison,  leaving  the 
field  to  his  two  rivals,  George  Waldron  and  Ed- 
ward Sinclair. 

The  latter  spent  much  of  his  time  with  Ruth, 
talking  of  how  much  his  father,  to  whom  ho  had 
written,  would  do  to  procure  a  pardon,  until  she 
learned  to  regard  him  with  the  most  friendly  feel- 
ings, excepting  when  he  urged  his  suit,  and  then 
all  her  old  feelings  of  fear  and  aversion  returned. 

As  for  George  Waldron,  his  feelings  were  in  a 
state  of  confusion  very  difficult  to  describe.  He 
felt  that  no  sacrifice  would  be  too  great  to  obtain 
the  release  of  Morris,  or  to  secure  the  happiness 
of  Ruth  Bray,  and  he  regarded  the  price  his 
father  had  exacted  for  that  release,  as  inhuman 
and  unmanly.  Again  and  again  did  he  resolve  to 
release  Ruth  from  her  cruel  engagement;  bat 
when  he  came  to  fulfil  his  resolution,  human  na- 
ture would  exert  its  power,  and  he  could  not  snin- 
mon  fortitude  to  cast  from  him  his  only  hope  of 
calling  her  his  wife.  Often  would  he  implore  her 
to  smile  upon  him  once,  if  only  to  prove  that  she 
did  not  ntteriy  hate  him ;  bat  when  the  gentle 
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girl  would  raise  her  tearful  eye  to  his  face,  and 
attempt  to  smile,  it  was  so  different  from  the  cheer- 
ful, hopeful  smile  with  which  his  own  heart  told 
him  she  would  greet  the  object  of  her  affections, 
that  hope  would  desert  him,  and  he  would  wish 
that  he  might  die. 

At  length  a  vessel  arrived,  bringing  a  full  pardon 
for  (he  prisoner ;  and  now  Major  Waldron,  having 
fulfilled  his  part  of  the  contract,  required  of  Ruth 
the  performance  of  hers.  It  was  arranged  that 
the  marriage  should  not  take  place  until  the  day 
after  Morrises  return.  Ruth  had  felt  that  she  al- 
most wronged  him,  in  giving  herself  to  another, 
even  to  save  his  life  ;  and  she  longed  to  hear  from 
his  own  lips,  that  he  forgave  her  and  understood 
her  motive. 

Morris  Green  had  been  aware  that  a  petition 
had  been  forwarded  for  a  pardon,  but  he  knew 
nothing  of  its  terms  until  the  morning  of  his  re- 
lease, and  then  he  .felt  that  it  would  be  a  mercy 
indeed,  to  send  him  back  to  his  gloomy  prison  ; 
but  when  he  heard  of  Ruth*s  desire  to  see  him,  he 
resolved  to  see  her  once  again,  and  then  he  would 
wander  far  away,  he  cared  not  where,  nor  for 
what  purpose. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  he  reached 
his  mother*s  cottage,  where  he  expected  to  meet 
Ruth,  he  found  it  deserted,  and  in  the  utmost  con- 
fusion. Much  surprised,  he  turned  from  the  cot- 
tage to  seek  an  explanation,  when  a  footstep 
caused  him  to  raise  his  head,  and  he  stood  face  to 
face  with  George  Waldron.  A  glance  at  the  pale, 
agitated  countenance  of  his  rival  completely  dis- 
armed him,  and  the  extended  hand  was  taken. 

"  I  have  been  very  wrong  and  very  wicked/* 
said  George,  **  but  I  have  suffered  much.  Yester- 
day, after  a  long  and  hard  struggle,  I  resolved, 
that  cost  what  it  might,  I  would  do  right.  I  went 
to  Roth  Bray,  and  with  a  bleeding  heart,  released 
her  from  her  engagement ;  but  now,  alas ! " — 

•*  Where  is  she  ?  "  said  Morris,  a  vague  feeling 
of  alarm  crossing  his  mind. 

"  Gone  !  Lost !  Last  night  Aunt  Patty  awoke, 
and  found  herself  alone  ;  she  gave  the  alarm,  and 
the  people  have  hunted  for  her  ever  since,  in  vain, 
and  I  much  fear  she  has  been  carried  off  by  the 
Indians." 

Here  was  a  calamity  much  greater  than  any 
DOT  hero  had  anticipated,  and  for  a  moment  he 
felt  stunned  ;  grasping  the  hand  of  his  companion, 
he  at  length  said : 

"  We  are  friends — brothers ;  together  we  will 
go  and  rescue  her,  or  share  her  fate." 

A  slight  noise  at  this  instant  caused  them  to 
tniu,  and,  standing  near  them,  his  arms  folded  on 
his  breast,  his  keen,  searching  gaze  rivetted  on 
them,  stood  an  Indian,  who  they  both  recognized 
as  one  who  was  often  idx>nt  the  settlement 

**  Has  the  pale  face's  coancil  fire  gone  oat,  or 


are  their  braves  turned  squaws,  that  the  foe  enters 
their  wigrwam,  and  steals  their  **  Wild  Rose  "  and 
no  warriors  start  on  the  trail  ?  " 

"  Do  you  know  anything  of  Ruth  Bray  ?  "  de- 
manded both  at  once. 

"  Owando's  eyes  were  open,"  answered  the  im- 
perturbable savage  ;  "  he  has  seen  the  tender 
twig,  which  the  light  foot  of  the  wild  rose  has 
trodden  down." 

"  Who  has  stolen  her  ;  Owando  ?  "  demanded 
George. 

**  Neddo,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

George  fairly  started  ;  he  knew  that  Neddo,  as 
the  Indians  called  Edward  Sinclair,  had  two  days 
previous  joined  a  hunting  party ;  but  aware  of 
his  passion  for  Ruth,  he  supposed  he  had  gone 
away  to  avoid  being  present  at  her  nuptials. 

"  The  false-hearted  villain,"  exclaimed  he,  "  I 
will  follow  him,  and  he  shall  yet  feel  the  weight 
of  my  arm." 

The  Indian*s  brow  grew  black  as  midnight,  and 
his  whole  frame  writhed  from  the  intensity  of  his 
feelings. 

"  No,  no,"  exclaimed  he,  "  no  pale  face  touch 
him  ;  Owando*s  tomahawk  is  sharp,  and  his  rifle 
never  misses  its  aim.  When  Owando  sees  him, 
he  dies  him  like  a  dog." 

"  How  has  he  injured^ou  ?  "  asked  Morris. 

The  countenance  of  the  Indian  lost  its  fierce  ex- 
pression, and  a  look  of  deep  sorrow  passed  over  it, 
and  he  answered  in  a  low  voice : 

"  Owando  had  a  daughter ;  she  was  fair  as  the 
spring  flowers,  and  cheerful  as  the  song  of  birds. 
The  Yengeese  came,  and  spake  with  his  forked 
tongue ;  the  maiden  listened,  and  her  heart 
changed.  She  has  left  the  wigwams  of  her  tribe 
to  follow  the  stranger." 

From  this  the  young  men  gathered,  that  Ed- 
ward Sinclair  had  been  as  treacherous  to  his  red 
as  to  his  white  friends,  and  having  signified  to  the 
Indian  that  they  would  follow  where  he  led,  they 
set  off  in  pursuit  of  Ruth  Bray,  whose  adventures 
we  shall  describe  in  the  next  chapter. 

CHAPTER  rv. 

Hoping  much  for  the  morrow,  from  the  generosity 
of  George  Waldron,  but  fearing  much  fVom  the 
interference  of  his  father,  Ruth  had  risen  eariy, 
and  softly  leaving  the  cottage,  stood  in  the  open 
air.  A  slight  noise  caused  her  to  start,  but  before 
she  could  fly,  she  was  seized  and  borne  rapidly 
away  by  four  Indians.  They  pursued  their  march 
about  eight  hours,  bearing  Ruth  on  a  sort  of  rude 
litter,  until  they  came  to  a  large  sheet  of  water, 
the  lake  Winnipiseogee,  where  they  embarked  in  a 
canoe  and  rowed  to  an  island,  on  which  stood  two 
or  three  deserted  Indian  huts.  In  one  of  these 
Ruth  waft  left  with  two  Indians,  who  soon  quitted 
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the  hut.  In  a  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Ed- 
ward Sinclair,  stripped  of  his  Indian  disguise,  stood 
before  her.  Throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
terror-stricken  girl,  he  besought  forgiveness  for  his 
violence. 

**  I  could  not  live  without  you,  Ruth,"  said  he  ; 
"  when  I  found  you  had  sold  yourself  to  that  sel- 
fish old  scoundrel,  I  was  beside  myself;  and  hav- 
ing no  other  resource,  I  have  stolen  you  from  his 
hands ;  and  now,  dearest,  you  roust  become  my 
wife.  My  father  has  consented  that  I  should  re- 
turn homo,  and  you  must  go  with  me." 

In  vain  our  heroine  entreated,  urged,  re. 
monstrated ;  pleading  her  attachment  to  another, 
and  that  instead  of  marrying  the  object  of  his  dis- 
like, she  was  now  to  be  united  to  Morris  Green. 

**  And  do  you  think,"  exclaimed  he,  his  eyes 
flashing  with  anger,  "  that  I  should  prefer  seeing 
you  his  wife  ?  It  was  I  who  wrote  that  letter  ad- 
vising him  to  desert  The  bait  took,  and  I 
thought  myself  secure  ;  for  I  did  not  dream  that 
you  would  sell  yourself  to  save  him.  My  next 
attempt,  by  my  father's  aid,  to  prevent  him  from 
obtaining  a  pardon,  was  baulked  by  the  superior 
influence  of  Waldron ;  but  I  will  be  revenged  yet. 
In  the  mean  time,  yon  are  in  my  power,  and  from 
this  place  you  never  go,  but  as  my  wife." 

**  Then  from  this  placfli  I  never  go,''  exclaimed 
our  indignant  heroine. 

The  sound  of  a  light  footstep  interrupted  her 
words,  and  the  next  instant  a  young  Indian  girl, 
breathless  with  haste,  rushed  into  the  hut,  ex- 
claiming, 

"  Fly  !  fly !  the  pale  faces  are  in  pursuit." 

Sinclair  sprang  forward  as  if  meditating  flight ; 
but  a  moment's  pause  seemed  to  alter  his  inten- 
tions, and  he  said,  pointing  to  Ruth, 

**  Hide  her,  Yarro,  and  I  will  meet  them  here." 

A  frown  passed  over  the  dark  features  of  the 
young  Indian  as  she  answered, 

'*  Yarro  no  hide  her :  pale  face  no  hurt  her." 

A  deep  curse  escaped  the  young  man,  and  a 
fierce  glance  shot  fVom  his  eye  ;  but  the  next  mo- 
ment it  gave  place  to  a  mild,  tender  expression,  as 
he  spake  a  few  words  to  Yarro  in  her  own  tongue. 
An  innocent,  childish  smile  passed  over  the  face 
of  poor  Yarro  as  she  listened  to  his  deceitful 
words,  which  were  in  fact  no  less  than  a  promise, 
that  if  she  would  hide  Ruth,  he  would  perform  bis 
promise  of  marrying  the  Indian,  and  by  joining  her 
tribe  become  a  great  chief.  Every  trace  of  jealous 
hatred  vanished  in  an  instant  from  her  features, 
and  advancing  towards  Ruth,  she  extended  her 
hand,  and  said«  coaxingly, 

"Pretty  pale  face,  come  with  Yarro;  Yarro 
take  care  of  you." 

In  vain  our  heroine  resisted  or  struggled  to  gain 
time.  Yarro  very  coofly,  but  with  the  utmost  gen- 
^tlenesB,  proceeded  to  bandage  her  mouth  with  Sin- 


clair's handkerchief,  and  then,  securing  her  hands, 
she  drew  her  to  a  covert  close  to  the  hut,  where 
was  one  of  the  cunning  hiding  places  of  the  Indians. 
Sinclair  saw  all  this,  and  then  taking  his  rifle, 
he  advanced  to  meet  Morris  and  George,  who 
had  just  emerged  from  the  forest  into  the  dearing 
in  front  of  the  hut 

"  What  is  the  matter,  George  ?" 
**  Edward,"  demanded  George  sternly,  "  do  yoo 
know  anything  of  Ruth  Bray  ? 

"How  can  I  know  anything  of  her?"  an- 
swered Sinclair,  mildly ;  "  you  know  I  started  off" 
to  hunt  the  day  before  you  were  to  be  married; 
but"— 

Here  the  speaker  paused  ;  the  bullet  of  Owan- 
do,  who,  having  tarried  behind  to  secure  the  ca-  ' 
noes,  had  just  caught  sight  of  his  foe,  had  started 
on  its  fatal  errand,  but  it  did  not  reach  its  destined 
victun.  Yarro,  who  saw  all  that  had  passed, 
gave  a  slight  scream,  and  throwing  her  arms 
round  the  neck  of  her  beloved,  shielded  him 
from  danger  by  receiving  the  ball  herself. 

They  laid  poor  Yarro  down  on  the  grass,  and 
singular  indeed  was  the  group  which  surrounded 
the  dying  girl.  Leaning  against  the  trunk  of  & 
tree  stood  Owando,  the  feelings  of  the  father  evi- 
dently combating  the  stoicism  of  the  Indian.  Ed- 
ward Sinclair  bent  over  her,  grief  and  remorse 
painted  on  his  features,  while  the  rest  of  the  party, 
including  Ruth,  who  had  contrived  to  unbandage 
herself,  stood  looking  on  in  mournful  silence.  Yarro 
opened  her  eyes, — a  smile  of  joy  stole  over  her 
features  as  she  met  the  sorrowing  gaze  of  her  be- 
trayer, and  she  murmured,  faintly,. 

"  Yarro  very  happy,  for  the  Great  Spirit  has 
smiled  on  her ; "  and  with  that  happy  smile  still 
liugeriug  on  her  features,  the  poor  giri  passed  to 
the  "  spirit  land." 

There  was  one  moment  of  perfect  stillness ;  bat 
the  next,  Sinclair  who  had  never  ceased  to  watch 
his  foe,  sprang  to  his  feet  and  darted  into  the 
thicket  pursued  by  Owando,  who  soon,  however, 
returned,  completely  baffled.  This  was  the  last 
that  was  seen  of  Edward  Sinclair  in  this  country, 
although  a  rumor  came  two  years  afterwards, 
that  he  had  fallen  in  a  duel,  in  England,  with  an 
officer  as  reckless  as  himself. 

They  laid  poor  Yarro  in  a  rude  grave,  on  the 
island,  and  then  with  saddened  but  grateful  hearts, 
took  up  their  march  for  the  Cocheeco  settlement. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  follow  up  our  account 
of  these  circumstances  by  a  detail  of  those  which 
led  to  the  happy  union  of  Rnth  and  Morris.  The 
passions  of  men,  however  ruthless  and  violent,  are 
tamed  by  the  teachings  of  Providence,  and  wicked 
resolutions  are  often  swept  away  by  the  gradual 
current  of  events,  before  the  hour  for  their  accom- 
plishment arrives.  Waldron's  heart,  world-har- 
dened as  it  was,  was  not  proof  against  the  tears 
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of  Rath,  the  manly  afi«etkm  of  Morris,  and  the 
viitooQB  energy  of  George.  The  latter  perfected 
his  sacrifice  by  remaining  to  witness  the  nnpttals 
of  his  friend,  and  then  going  to  England,  to  devote 
himself  to  the  ministry  of  religrion — a  vocation  in 
which  he  found  balm  fof  the  early  wound  which 
onoe  threatened  to  destroy  him.  Of  Ruth  and 
her  faithful  Morris  we  need  say  little,  if  the  truth 
and  innocence  of  their  characters  have  been  de- 
yel<^ped  as  we  intended,  in  the  course  of  our  nar> 
ration.  Their  lives  were  those  of  peaceful  happi- 
ness, and  when  they  exchanged  earth  for  heaven, 
their  children  rose  up  and  called  them  blessed. 

We  had  forgotten  to  mention,  that  at  the  wed- 
ding of  our  heroine,  among  the  long  row  of  black 
and  copper  colored  faces,  that  of  Owando  was 
recognised,  and  many  were  the  thanks  he  received 
for  hie  generous  conduct. 

'*  Oh,  I  shall  always  foel  so  grateful,*'  murmur- 
ed Ruth. 

*<  Pale  face  no  need  foel  grateful  at  all.  Pale 
foce  hide  Owando ;  Owando  save  pale  faee ;  that 
all/'  returned  the  sententious  Indian. 


The  story  was  soon  told  in  answer  to  their  eager 
inquiries. 

Owando,  who  was  ignorant  of  Sinclair's  inti- 
macy with  Yarro,  had  known  of  his  designs  in 
regard  to  Ruth,  although  on  the  island  at  the 
time.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  saw  her,  he  recog- 
nised her.  Determined  to  save  her,  he  hastened 
to  inform  her  friends,  as  the  only  means  in  his 
power.  Here  he  learned  his  own  wrong :  poor 
Yarro's  jealous  anger  at  her  lover's  desertion 
prompting  her  to  tell  him  all.  But  no  sooner  had 
she  heard  his  intentions,  than  repenting  of  her  rash 
disclosure,  she  hastened  to  save  by  warning  him. 

The  result  is  well  known  to  our  readers ;  but 
Ruth,  as  she  heard  the  story,  could  not  help  ex- 
claiming, 

"  I,  then,  found  mercy,  by  the  very  person  to 
whom  I  had  shown  mercy." 

A  few  days,  as  Ruth  was  mounting  her  horse, 
to  proceed  to  Portsmouth,  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
barking, Owando,  plucking  her  sleeve,  said : 

*'  Be  sure,  in  new  house,  where  you  go,  you 
have  nice  large  com  crib." 
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Tk  tocnes  of  lore,  with  error  deeply  ftaugbt, 
Glittering  with  foise  deceiving  sparks  of  mind, 

From  heirs  own  burning  lotte  your  fii^  were  caught. 
And  kindled  but  to  daule  .ind  to  Uind. 

Long  have  I  chased  your  phantoms,  dimly  seen, 
O'er  skeptic  wastes,  all  verdureless  and  dry, 

Where  thick  mirage,  in  Ikocied  meadows  green, 
Paints  streaiBs  of  bliss  which  cheat  the  longing  eye. 

But  now  forever  quenched  shall  be  your  fire, 
So  shall  }<e  dazzle  and  deceive  no  more ; 

With  lof^  joy  I  buiJd  your  Aineral  pyre, 
With  tody  hope  resign  your  deadly  k>re. 

Though  doubt's  dread  orb  on  others*  path  still  bom^ 
And  blindly  they  its  meteor-fiiacies  chase, 

A  brighter  orb  my  spirit's  eye  discerns, 
And  truth  divine  allures  with  smiling  foce. 

Fade,  fiide,  ye  lights,  whose  glimmerings  lore  to  death  t 
Your  ashes  e'en  are  painAiI  to  my  sight: 

Come,  BouacK  or  ufk,  and  wit^  one  liule  breath 
Quench  an  within  my  soul  but  thine  own  light 
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{  (The  rtoiy  of  Agnes  Bcniaurrln,  by  Frederika 

I  Lohmaim,  is  rsfeenied  one  of  the  most  interesting 

^  among  (he  historical  traditions  of  Germany.     It  is 

/  condensed  into  the  following  tale.)  ji.  r.  b. 


CHAPTKR    I. 

The  'crimson  of  sunset  was  fading  from  the  bat- 
tlements of  Castle  Vohbiirg,  the  draw-bridge  was 
raised,  and  the  warder  had  made  his  evening  cir- 
cuit. Deep  sil  ncc  reigned  around  the  gloomy, 
antique  pile,  broken  only  by  the  occasional  foot- 
step of  one  of  the  guard.  The  tall  square  tower, 
in  the  pale  light,  had  the  aspect  of  a  prison.  It 
-was  evidently  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  build- 
ing, and  had  been  designed  for  defence  in  warlike 
times.  In  its  recesses  were  massive  vaults,  in 
which,  perhaps,  prisoners  had  once  languished 
away  life,  the  entrance  to  them  being  within,  for 
no  door  was  visible  outside.  On  the  ground-story 
were  the  kitchen  and  apartments  of  the  domestics, 
and  the  entrance  to  a  secret  stairway  by  which 
one  might  escape  in  case  of  danger. 

The  high,  arc!ied  windows  of  the  castle  were 
dark  ;  grass  grew  in  the  court,  and  there  was  as 
little  appearance  of  habitation  as  if  the  abode 
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had  been  utterly  deserted.  From  the  windows 
only  of  an  upper  apartment  in  the  tower,  glim- 
mered the  pale  light  of  a  lamp.  A  narrow  wind- 
ing staircase  led  to  this  apartment,  into  which 
we  must  introduce  the  reader. 

It  was  a  spacious  room,  furnished  with  a  luxury 
and  magnificence  [that  caused  one  to  forget  the 
gloomy  exterior.  The  windows,  it  is  true,  were 
narrow  and  deeply  set  in  the  massive  walla ;  but 
they  were  curtained  with  heavy  draperies  of  silk, 
and  the  walls  were  hung  with  tapestry  embroid- 
ered with  quaint  and  gorgeous  devices,  while  Iho 
rich  carpets  and  gold  and  crimson  cushions,  and 
the  various  articles  of  furniture,  massive  and 
splendid,  were  of  a  far  more  costly  quality  than 
was  usually  seen  at  that  day,  even  in  the  dwell- 
ings  of  nobles.  Between  the  windows  were  re- 
cesses with  mirrors  and  drapery  ;  there  were  two 
doors  at  one  end  of  the  apartment  leading  to  se- 
parate chambers,  and  a  small  oratory,  through 
the  open  door  of  which  could  be  seen  a  picture  of 
the  Virgin  with  two  waxen  lights  burning  before 
it.  The  stairs  leading  hither  from  the  8enrant*B 
rooms  below,  led  also  upwards  to  the  summit  of 
the  tower  The  ladiesi  who  tenanted  the  apart- 
ment described,  often  ascended  in  the  early  mom- 
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mg,  or  in  the  cool  of  evening,  to  the  battlements 
that  commanded  an  extensive  view  over  a  country 
of  forests  and  mountains. 

The  apartment  we  speak  of  was  occupied  at 
the  hour  of  twilight  by  two  persons.  One,  a  lady 
advanced  in  years,  tall,  stately,  and  pale,  in  dark 
flowing  robes,  and  wearing  a  cap  fitting  closely 
over  her  braided  hair,  sat  by  the  window,  her 
hands  resting  in  her  lap,  and  the  work  in  which 
she  hadl)een  engaged  laid  aside.  Her  companion 
had  thro'wn  a  handkerchief  over  her  embroidery 
frame,  and  was  gazing  out  upon  the  sunset  sky. 
The  eyes  of  the  elder  lady  were  fixed  on  her  face 
with  an  admiration  amply  justified  by  her  ex- 
treme lovelineffl.  Her  light  hair,  falling  in  natu- 
ral ringlets,  shaded  a  cheek  whose  exquisite  bloom 
needed  not  the  reflection  of  the  purpled  clouds ; 
and  a  portion,  escaped  from  its  fastening,  fell  like 
a  shower  of  gold  over  her  neck.  Her  arms, 
rounded  and  white  as  alabaster,  were  partially 
bare,  and  the  light  blue  silken  dress  that  swept 
down  from  the  confinement  of  her  girdle,  set  off 
the  fairness  of  her  complexion,  and  the  symmetry 
of  her  slender  form.  Her  beauty  was  of  that 
gentle  and  child-like  cast  that  grows  every  mo- 
ment from  the  first  glance  upon  the  afiections. 

"  How  beautiful  .*"  she  murmured,  after  a  few 
moments  of  silence  ;  "  how  heautiful  is  this  sun- 
eet !  Just  so  the  sky  looked  the  first  evening  we 
came  hither,  and  how  happily  has  the  winter 
passed!  But  I  love  spring  and  summer  best. 
Then  we  can  walk  out  in  the  morning,  or  sit  on 
the  stone  seat  by  moonlight,  and  watch  for  the 
coming  of  my  beloved  He  visits  us  oflener  too. 
All  the  winter  we  saw  him  but  thrice,  and  then 
for  a  brief  time  !" 

"  Poor  child  !"  sighed  the  old  lady,  "  I  can  well 
believe  thy  heart  is  sometimes  heavy.  Youth  ever 
loveth  freedom  and  pleasure,  and  the  world  seems 
too  narrow.  Age  is  satisfied  with  quiet  and  se- 
clnnon.  But  love,  especially  in  us  women,  will 
endure  all  things." 

"  I  wish  not  to  go  into  the  world,"  returned 
Agnes,  for  such  was  the  name  of  the  younger  ; 
"  Such  was  never  my  thought  It  was  but  for 
my  8tster*s  sake  that  I  went  abroad,  and  in  the 
midst  of  crowds  and  festivity  I  felt  often  most 
alone.  Solitude  hath  noble  gifts,  but  imparts  them 
only  to  those  who  love  her.  Are  we  not  happy 
here?  We  have  our  work — my  lute — the  sky 
and  stars — the  beautiful  green  landscape— our 
trees  and  flowers  ;  and  even  when  winter  despoils 
i»  of  these,  we  are  still  content,  and  a  visit  from 
Albrecht  gives  me  joy  for  a  long  time.  In  sum- 
mer, as  I  said,  he  comes  oflener  and  stays  longer, 
and  therefore  do  I  rejoice  to  see  the  first  swallow 
—a  messenger  of  love.  I  loved  the  bird  when  a 
child.  One  boilt  a  nest  under  our  roof  the  day  I 
was  bom.     My  mother  grieved  when  they  flew 


away,  and  rejoiced  when  they  came  back,  for 
every  year  they  came  to  build  their  nest  in  the 
same  place,  and  twittered  of  the  wonders  they 
had  seen  in  their  journey ings  over  land  and  sea. 
Their  constancy  I  thought  a  lesson  to  human 
faith ;  and  when  I  left  my  father  and  my  ola 
home,  I  had  tears  for  the  swallows,  and  wished 
they  might  come  after  me.  Albrecht  brought  me 
hither  ;  I  learned  to  know  you,  dear  Remigia,  and 
it  seemed  that  a  fairy  had  transformed  my  bird 
into  a  friend  and  mother." 

The  dame  Remigia  von  Schwalb  smiled,  and 
said :  "  lu  one  thing  I  am  like  the  bird — that  I 
have  found  rest  under  your  lord^s  hospitable  roof. 
Evil  was  my  lot,  and  that  of  my  poor  boy,  till  we 
found  a  friend  in  him  ;  therefore  will  we  serve  him 
with  true  hearts,  and  never  betray  the  trust  he 
has  reposed  in  us." 

*•  Dear  Remigia,"  cried  Agnes,  "  I  pray  thee 
speak  of  bim !  tell  me  more  and  more :  beguile 
the  time  of  his  absence — till  the  secret  door  opens, 
and  my  huntsman  comes  again.  Oh !  that  he 
were  here ! " 

"  Would  that  be  were,  sweet  lady,"  answered 
her  companion.  "  Did  not  Lord  Albrecht  promise 
me  to  bring  my  Justus  with  him  on  his  next 
coming  ?  It  is  more  than  six  months  since  I  fast 
saw  the  boy."  ^ 

Here  a  maiden  entered  with  lights,  and  placed 
a  lamp  on  the  table,  while  other  attendants  re- 
moved the  embroidery  frame,  and  gathered  the 
threads  of  many  colored  wool.  Then,  in  answer 
to  the  entreaty  of  Agnes  for .  a  legend,  Remigia 
began : — 

"  In  the  time  of  the  emperor  Rudolph,  a  rich 
burgher  of  Merseburg  married  his  only  daughter 
to  a  merchant  of  Erfurt.  The  maiden  was  young 
and  beautiful,  and  full  of  gay  spirits.  She  had ' 
never  seen  a  man  whom  she  could  love,  and  all 
her  ideas  of  marriage  were  of  the  ring  and  bridal 
ornaments,  and  obedience  to  her  father*s  will,  and 
deliverance  from  her  haughty  step-mother.  The 
bridegroom  was  thrice  her  age,  and  his  face  looked 
as  if  it  had  never  been  young,  notwithstanding  his 
costly  apparel  and  jewels.  But  young  Ermen- 
garde  heeded  not  his  lack  of  beauty.  She  danced 
on  her  wedding-day  with  a  joyous  heart,  like  a 
happy  child,  while  her  old  bridegroom  sat  drink- 
ing with  her  father  till  the  light  of  day  began  to 
pale  the  lamps,  and  he  fell  asleep  over  the  table. 
When  the  clock  struck  three,  the  bride  sighed  to 
think  it  was  her  last  day  in  her  father*s  house,  and 
called  her  young  companions  round  her  to  bid 
them  farewell. 

**  The  next  day  the  bridal  procession  slowly  left 
the  city.  First  rode  Frosching,  the  merchant, 
and  near  him  the  bride's  father,  leading  her  milk- 
white  steed  between  them.  Behind  them  was  a 
troop  of  friends  and  servants,  with  scarfs  and  gar- 
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lands  fluttering  in  the  morning  breeze,  and  they 
were  followed  by  a  dozen  soldiers,  well  armed. 

•*  An  evil  fate  had  marked  them  ;  they  were 
attacked  in  the  narrow  mountain  pass  by  the  rob* 
ber-knights  dwelling  in  the  castle  of  Raspenberg ; 
two  of  the  guard  were  killed,  the  rest  put  to  flight 
— the  treasure  seized,  and  many  taken  prisoners. 
The  bridegroom  rode  away  at  the  first  assault,  and 
escaped. 

**  The  robbers  carried  their  captives  and  spoil 
to  their  burg  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Er- 
mengarde  was  shut  up  in  a  cell  in  the  tower,  hav- 
ing a  hideous  old  woman  for  her  only  attendant. 
The  men  who  could  pay  ransom  were  liberated. 
When  the  old  burgher  threatened  that  Froschmg 
would  find  means  of  rescuing  his  bride  and  father, 
Wolfram  of  Raspenberg,  whom  the  peasants 
called  Goliath,  answered  tauntingly,  *  Is  thy  son- 
in-law  a  bird  7  else  he  cannot  reach  this  nest.  So 
long  as  daws  and  swallows  wear  not  armor,  we 
are  secure.  Pray,  then^  to  St.  Antouius,  who  is 
the  patron  of  beasts,  that  he  may  send  a  flying 
army  to  succor  his  bleating  sheep.' 

After  fourteen  days,  gold  was  brought  from 
Merseburg.  to  ransom  the  burgher ;  but  the  mes- 
sengers raised  only  his  lifeless  corpse.  They  de- 
manded Ermengarde*s  release  in  vbiu.  She,  poor 
maiden,  looking  from  her  iron-barred  window  into 
the  court,%aw  men  bearing  a  burden  slowly  to 
the  gate,  and  asked  the  old  woman  who  brought 
her  the  evening  meal,  what  it  might  be  ? 

"  *  They  are  bringing  forth  the  corpse  of  the 
old  prisoner  with  the  long  gray  hair,'  was  the  an- 
swer ;  *  those  dungeons  indeed  have  proved  fatal 
to  many:  be  thankful  that  your  cell  is  above 
them.' 

**  Ermengarde  heard  no  more  :  she  fell  to  the 
ground  in  a  swoon,  from  which  she  revived  only 
to  be  seized  with  a  severe  illness.  Meanwhile, 
her  lot  was  decided  ; — Frosching  refused  to  pay 
her  ransom ;  the  brothers  Raspenberg  quarrelled 
who  should  have  the  fair  captive,  and  Wolfram 
swore  that  none  should  see  her  till  the  dispute  was 
amicably  settled. 

"  The  tower  where  Ermengarde  languished 
was  no  palace  like  this.  Her  ceil  wafl  but  a  few 
feet  wide ;  a  rude  table  and  bench,  a  conch  of 
straw  covered  with  a  bearskin,  and  a  small  lamp 
hung  from  the  gloomy  ceiling,  were  the  fumituro. 
The  hapless  maiden  had  neither  work  nor  amuse - 
m'  nt,  save  to  watch  the  spiders  weaving  their 
web  at  the  window,  or  the  swallows  building  nests 
benpath  the  stone  projections.  In  her  melan- 
choly solitude,  it  was  a  joy  to  her  if  the  little  birds 
glanced  towards  her  ;  she  fancied  an  expression  of 
sympathy  in  their  wild  eyes,  and*  having  no  hu- 
man companionship,  began  to  tell  her  sorrows  to 
her  winged  friends. 

**  The  same  night,  she  could  not  toll  whether  it 


was  in  a  dream  or  not,  she  heard  a  swallow  peck 
at  the  bars  of  her  window.  Starting  at  the  light 
noise,  she  saw  it  fly  in  narrow  circles  round  her, 
and  perch  at  length  on  the  frame  of  her  pallet. 
She  heard  a  soft  twitter  that  seemed  to  speak  of 
consolation,  and  then  of  travel  over  land  and  sea, 
and  of  far  distant  scenes.  Every  night  the  same 
vision  returned,  and  the  captive  was  cheered,  and 
joy  returned  to  her  heart. 

"  The  summer  departed,  the  leaves  began  to 
wither,  and  the  birds  forsook  the  nest,  twittering 
to  each  other,  as  if  they  talked  of  the  voyage  they 
were  to  take.  The  sweet  voice  that  sang  to  Er- 
mengarde that  night  seemed  to  say,  *  I  must  away 
southward,  for  nature  wills  it  so:  to-morrow  I 
bring  the  white  silk — thou  hast  the  gold ! 

**  Then  weave  of  both  witli  skilful  band. 
Of  Love  and  Faith  the  magic  band ; 
The  thread  a  breath  might  brrak — with  tliee 
Strong  as  a  cable  it  shall  be." 

"  Ermengarde  strove  to  answer ;  but,  as  oft 
happens  in  dreams,  could  not  utter  a  word.  Her 
sleep  was  restless,  and  when  she  rose  with  the 
dawn,  she  wept  to  find  the  nest  empty.  The  bird 
came  back  two  hours  afterward,  carrying  in  his 
beak  a  bunch  of  the  snowy  web  that  in  harvest 
covers  the  fields,  glittering  in  the  morning  dew. 
Again  and  again  he  brought  the  web,  and  the 
maiden  thought  of  her  dream.  When  the  bird 
was  gone,  she  tried  to  weave  the  silvery  threads 
with  her  golden  hair.  The  employment  was 
soothing  to  the  loneliness  she  now  felt  more  bit- 
terly than  ever. 

"  Friedrich,  the  landgraf  of  Thnringia,  wearied 
with  the  complaints  that  reached  him,  of  the  op- 
pression and  robberies  of  the  knights  of  Raspen- 
berg, sent  soldiers  to  take  the  castle.  A  young 
noble,  who,  with  his  retainers,  had  come  to  the 
country  the  same  spring,  oflfered  to  lead  the  forces. 
His  name  was  Luitfried  von  Schwalb,  and  he 
knew  all  the  winding  passages  and  secret  paths 
about  the  robber's  castle.  He  undertook  to  plant 
the  banner  of  Friedrich  on  its  battlements. 

"  The  bandits  were  surprised  one  morning,  when 
the  sun's  first  rays  flamed  on  bright  armor,  and 
the  floating  standard  of  the  invaders,  and  the*  air 
echoed  with  the  battle-cry,  and  the  sound  of 
trumpets. 

<*  Ermengarde  could  see  nothing  that  passed 
without,  but  she  heard  the  tumult  withiu  the  borg, 
the  alarm,  and  the  cries  of  the  sentinels  by  night, 
and  fervently  did  she  entreat  the  protection  of  the 
saints.  It  was  at  the  dawn  of  the  second  day 
after  the  attack,  that  an  entrance  was  e^cted  by 
the  knight  von  Schwalb  and  his  men,  through  a 
secret  way  concealed  by  bushes.  It  seemed 
fate  had  determined  to  set  at  nought  the  boast 
Wolfram  to  his  gray-haired  prisoner :  *  So 
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the  daws  and  twallowi  do  not  wear  armor,  we  are 
m  safety  here.' 

**  No  sooner  had  the  knight  gained  entrance 
than  the  draw4>ridge  was  lowered,  the  foe  rushed 
in,  and  the  deadly  conflict  commenced.  Haino, 
of  Raspenberg  fell,  and  his  brother  Wolfram,  be- 
neath the  sword  of  the  invaders.  LnitOied  planted 
his  banner,  and  having  taken  possession  of  the 
burg,  ascended  to  the  tower  where  Ermengarde 
was  imprisoned,  for  the  old  woman  had  told  him 
she  was  there.  With  courtesy  aud  gentleness  he 
greeted  the  terrified  captive,  and  promised  her 
freedom  and  restoration  to  her  kindred.  The 
maiden  had  no  words  to  speak  her  thanks,  but  she 
hung  on  his  arm  the  slight  band  she  had  woven. 

**  The  next  day  she  was  conducted  to  Merse- 
borg.  There  she  learned  that  her  unloved  hus- 
band, the  merchant  Frosching,  was  dead.  She 
saw  often  tlie  knight  von  Schwalb,  who  had  saved 
her  (rom  captivity.  What  marvel  that  they  loved 
each  other  ?  It  seemed  to  the  fair  girl  that  his 
voice  was  familiar, — at  least  it  sounded  like  one 
dear  to  her,  yet  was  it  diflferent,  as  one  might 
trace  a  resemblance  between  the  boll  on  the  neck 
of  her  pet  lamb,  and  that  in  the  dome  of  the  ca- 
thedral. He  told  her  of  travels  by  land  and  sea, 
fiir  he  had  seen  almost  all  countries  of  the  earth. 

•*  Not  many  months  after  Frosching^s  death,  the 
(air  Erroongarde  was  led  to  the  altar  by  the  knight 
and  noble  Luitfried  von  Schwalb.  The  marriage 
was  blessed  with  two  fair  sons  and  a  daughter, 
and  there  was  but  one  shadow  on  the  cloudless 
snnshhie  of  their  happiness. 

**  WHien  the  trees  began  to  scatter  their  withered 
leaves,  Ermengarde  dreamed  of  her  dungeon  at 
Raspenberg.  She  thought  the  swallow  came  once 
more,  and  sang:  *  I  must  away,  away  to  the 
south,  for  nature  wills  it  so.*  When  she  arose  in 
the  morning,  her  husband  was  gone.  In  the  midst 
•f  her  sorrow  came  sweet  thoughts  to  her  breast, 
which  she  shared  with  none.  She  longed  for  the 
spring. 

**  When  the  leaves  and  buds  put  forth  again, 
Luitfried  returned.  His  wife  went  forth  to  meet 
him  joyfully,  with  her  child  in  her  arms. 

" '  Where  hast  thou  been  so  long?'  she  asked, 
after  die  had  removed  his  armor ;  and  the  ques- 
tion was  followed  by  gentle  complaints. 

"  Von  Schwalb  smiled  with  a  melancholy  ez- 
presBion :  *  Be  satisfied,  my  trusting  one,*  he  said, 
'  and  seek  not  to  share  my  secret.  Let  it  suffice 
that  I  am  all  thy  own.  It  is  true  that  I  most 
leave  thee  every  year  with  the  departure  of  the 
birds,  apd  cannot  retom  till  spring ;  but  I  remain 
^thful  to  thee  and  my  home.  Constancy  belongs 
to  my  race ;  nor  could  I  break  the  band  thy  fin- 
gers wrought.  Ask  no  more :  for  should  I  stay 
beyond  my  time,  it  were  worse  for  thee  and  me." 

**Dear  Remigia,"  interrupted  Agnes,  "your 


tale  resembles  my  own  history.  Alas !  my  lord 
and  my  beloved  also  comes  but  as  a  guest  He 
also  has  a  secret  which  I  may  not  share.  But 
proceed." 

**  I  have  little  more  to  say,**  said  Remigia. 
**  The  legend  tells,  that  after  many  yearn,  Er- 
mengarde prevailed,  by  prayers  and  team,  upon  her 
knight  to  stay  with  her,  and  that  the  snows  of 
winter  fell  on  his  grave.  The  line  was  continued 
in  her  sons,  and 'my  Justus  is  the  last  of  the  race. 
Our  house  was  once  rich  and  powerful,  but  the 
strife  between  the  nebles  and  the  people  stripped 
of  lands  and  weakh  the  lords  that  bore  our  name, 
with  many  othen,  and  Justus  and  myself  are  now 
poor.  As  to  the  knight  Luitfried,  some  thought 
he  was  not  what  he  seemed,  it  was  the  opinion  of 
others  that  his  yeariy  joume}'S  were  in  fulfiraent 
of  some  secret  tie  or  vow,  and  they  ascribed  his 
death  \jo  private  revenge.    The  band  he  wore  — '* 

"Lady,**  said  an  attendant  who  came  in  at 
that  moment,  "  some  one  is  entering  at  the  g^tes, 
I  heard  the  drawbridge  lowered  but  now.** 

"  Albrecht—Albrechl— my  husband !  *'  exclaim- 
ed Agnes  jojrfully.  «» It  is  he— dear  Remigia — 
it  is  he  who  comes !  ** 
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Six  happy  weeks  passed.  Albrecht  and  his 
young  wife  occupied  the  splendid  apartments  in 
the  tower,  whence  they  could  descend  to  the  gar- 
den. Here  among  the  flowers  they  often  sat,  so 
blessed  that  each  had  nothing  to  wish  for  on  the 
wide  earth.  Albrecht  read  all  her  guileless  thoughts 
in  the  clear  eyes  of  his  beloved,  and  if  he  con. 
cealed  aught  from  her,  her  trustful  heart  blamed 
him  not.  She  told  him  of  all  her  conversations 
with  the  dame  Von  Schwalb,  and  failed  not  to  re- 
count the  story  of  Ermengarde,  nor  to  dwell  with 
a  playful  sadness  on  its  similarity  to  her  own. 
Her  husband  answered,  that  nought  but  impera- 
tive necessity,  strong  as  that  which  exiled  the  bird 
from  its  home,  could  ever  take  him  from  her  side. 
*<  But  thou  too  shalt  weave  me  a  band  of  faith," 
he  said,  "  and  I  will  wear  it  at  all  times  for  the 
love  of  thee.*' 

The  night  of  separation  came.  Albrecht  called 
the  dame  Von  Schwalb,  and  her  son,  a  boy  of 
sixteen  summers,  to  partake  their  last  meal,  for 
he  dreaded  to  behold  the  tears  of  her  he  loved. 
The  youthful  Justus  alone  wept  not 

"  Thisf  aithful  messenger,**  said  Albrecht, "  shall 
bring  thee  greeting  from  me,  Agnes,  when  I  am 
far  away.  Thoo  canst  write,  and  a  letter  from 
thy  hand  will  refresh  me.  Justus  is  true  as  gold ; 
he  shall  fly  between  us  two  swift  and  safely  as 
the  bird  he  wears  on  his  escutcheon.** 
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**  Oh !  that  I  had  wings,  lady,  to  do  your  bid- 
ding/' cried  the  noble  boy,  blushing  as  he  bent  his 
knee  before  her.  **True  will  I  be,  true  unto 
death !  A  Schwalb  has  never  betrayed  either 
trust  or  loyalty." 

The  hour  of  parting  struck.  When  the  knight 
had  torn  himself  from  the  arms  of  his  weeping 
Agues,  and  quitted  the  castle,  she  ascended  with 
Remigia  to  the  battlements.  But  the  night  was 
too  dark  to  discern  the  figures  below  ;  they  heard 
but  the  trampling  of  their  horses,  which  was  soon 
lost  in  the  distance. 

How  desolate  now  was  the  burg,  and  how  little 
pleasure  had  its  fair  mistress  in  gazing  abroad  on 
the  landscape,  now  that  she  could  no  longer  fancy 
she  saw  the  plume  of  her  lord  through  the  foliage 
that  sheltered  the  winding  path  up  the  mountain. 
All  her  thoughts  were  of  him — her  occupations 
sacred  to  him.  The  pen  beguiled  some  hours  of 
weariness,  and  still  more  the  embroidery  of  a  belt 
in  white  silk,  with  a  vine  of  gold  and  green,  both 
ends  of  which  were  held  in  a  swallow^s  beak. 
This  belt  she  named  the  band  of  truth,  and  sent 
it  to  her  lord  by  his  trusty  messenger,  Justus. 

When  the  youth  had  departed,  his  mother  saw 
Agnes  in  a  mood  of  dejection  seated  at  the  win- 
dow, watching  the  clouds  with  tearful  eyes. 

"  So  pensive,  dear  lady  ?"  she  asked ;  "  where 
is  your  wonted  cheerfulness  and  patience  ?  Be- 
think you,  it  is  now  many  weeks  since  your  hus- 
band*s  last  visit,  who  kuoweth  how  soon  he  may 
come  Again  ?  " 

**  Brought  Justus  news  of  his  coming  ?  "  asked 
the  youug  wife,  with  looks  of  eager  interest. 

**  Nay,  ray  child,  I  am  not  so  happy,"  answer- 
ed the  dame  ;  *'  I  wished  but  to  offer  consolation." 

"  Dear  Remigia,  has  there  ever  been  a  time 
with  you' when  hope,  comfort,  and  all  were  gone? 
Thus  it  is  with  me  to-day.  In  my  solitude,  sad 
fancies  have  time  to  grow.  I  have  been  thinking 
of  your  legend ;  I  have  thought  of  it  often  by 
night  and  day.  Said  you  not,  Luitfried*s  absence 
from  his  wife  was  caused  by  an  earlier  vow — what 
meant  that?" 

"  It  was  rumored,"  answered  the  dame,  **  that 
a  fair  Greek  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus  had  claims  on 
bis  heart ;  but  it  is  all  a  mere  tradition  ;  we  may 
believe,  if  we  choose,  that  Luitfried  was  really  a 
bird." 

"  Jest  not,  dear  friend,"  said  Agnes ;  <*  my 
heart  is  heavy  ;  I  cannot  escape  from  a  terrible 
thought.  Albrecht— the  mystery  about  him — O 
heaven !  it  is  sin  to  think  thus ! " 

**  It  is,  truly,"  cried  Remigia ;  "  so  may  God 
help  thee,  my  child.  Your  lord  lives  but  for  you : 
it  is  honor  alone  that  calls  him  away." 

**  His  secret  is  known  to  you,  then  ?"  said  the 
young  wife;  "but  I  seek  not  to  discover  it.  Re- 
main true  to  him,  and  I  shall  love  you  the  better. 


Whatever  it  be,  with  whatever  danger  we  an 
threatened,  I  shall  never  mourn  that  I  became  his. 
Though  I  died  for  him,  my  lot  would  be  a  bleoMd 
one,  if  death  purchased  his  happiness." 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  she  resumed  after  a  pauae, 
**  the  dream  I  had  last  night  after  the  daparture 
of  Justus  with  my  token  to  Albrecht, — the  belt 
that  brought  to  my  mind  the  remembrance  of  youi 
legend.  I  seemed  to  be  in  Augsburg,  in  my 
father's  house,  seeking  him  and  my  sister.  All 
was  desolate  and  lonely :  the  picture  of  my  old 
aunt  that  hung  on  the  wall  alone  seemed  to  notico 
mos  At  last  I  thought  it  spoke,  saying :  "  Did  I 
not  foretell  thee  fortune,  child,  because  the  swal- 
lows built  under  the  roof  at  thy  birth  ?  Lo !  they 
are  there  still.'  I  stepped.to  the  door,  and  saw  the 
nest  in  the  leaves  carved  in  stone,  above  the  waU. 
As  I  looked,  the  birds  flew  away,  fluttering  anx- 
iously in  narrow  circles  round  the  nest ;  and  I 
could  perceive  that  they  grieved  for  the  parting. 
Glancing  at  the  nest,  I  saw  lying  in  it  a  shining 
circlet,  like  a  head-band,  and  a  plain  ring  orna- 
mented with  a  single  jewel.  I  stretched  out  my 
hands  to  take  them,  but  my  eyes  followed  the 
swallows :  and  when  I  awaked,  it  seemed  as  if  I 
had  but  just  lost  my  father  and  sister." 

It  was  a  sad  pleasure  to  the  lonely  lady  to  talk 
of  the  scenes  of  her  childhood.  Her  father  be- 
longed not  to  the  class  of  the  nobility,  though  he 
had  wealth  enough  to  enable  her  elder  sister  to 
assume,  in  dress  and  bearing,  all  the  dignity  of  & 
lady  of  rank.  Agnes  shunned  notice  as  much  as 
her  sister  courted  it,  and  passed  her  time  with 
books,  study,  and  feminine  employments.  Ludo- 
vica  became  the  wife  of  a  noble,  and  died  not 
long  afterwards  in  Prague.  Ursula,  a  relative  and 
governess,  was  wont  to  flatter  the  younger  sister 
with  visions  of  a  more  splendid  lot.  One  day  she 
informed  her  that  a  prince  had  seen  her  during  the 
carnival,  had  fallen  in  love  with  her,  and  ofiered 
to  share  with  her  his  wealth  and  power. 

The  innocent  giri  was  naturally  indignant  that 
ber  relative  should  so  far  forget  herself  as  to  re- 
peat  such  a  proposal.  **  I  would  rather  be  the 
wife  of  a  serf  and  peasant,"  she  said,  "  than  the 
favorite  of  a  sovereign  without  the  blessing  of  God 
and  the  church  ! "  It  was  not  long  afterwards, 
that  Albrecht,  calling  himself  Baron  von  Weis- 
senwolf,  sought  her  love.  He  came  from  Stras- 
burg ;  her  father  thought  well  of  him,  and  his  no- 
ble beauty,  and  captivating  manners,  quickly 
gained  her  youug  hearL  They  were  betrothed ; 
and  in  two  months  he  returned  to  claim  his  bride. 

It  was  the  wish  of  the  lover  that  the  nuptials 
should  take  place  in  entire  privacy,  and  the  bride's 
father  gave  consent  that  it  should  be  sa  The 
party  left  Augsburg  at  night,  stopped  at  a  londy 
house  in  the  forest,  where  they  remained  a  short 
time,  and  then  ascended  a  mountain  path  to  a 
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half-ruinMl  chapel.  This  was  lighted  up  and 
hung  with  garlands  for  the  occasion,  and  the  so- 
lemn music  of  an  organ  mingled  with  the  chant 
of  human  voices,  swept  down  from  the  choir.  At 
the  altar  stood  a  monk,  who  commenced  reading 
the  service  as  soon  as  the  lovers  had  taken  their 
places.  When  it  was  finisiied,  and  the  nuptial 
blessing  pronounced,  the  bridegroom  addressed  the 
fiither — thanked  him  for  the  gift  of  his  fair  child, 
confessed  that  he  was  not  what  ho  seemed,  and 
that  a  mystery  was  attached  to  him,  involving  no 
dishonor,  however,  which  he  could  not  then  ex- 
plain. It  would  be  necessary  to  take  away  the 
bride  from  all  her  youthful  associations  ;  her  father 
himself  must  not  know  her  place  of  abode  ;  but 
be  should  be  assured,  by  tokens  he  could  not  doubt, 
from  time  to  time,  of  her  safety  and  happiness.  It 
would  not  be  very  long,  Albrecht  hoped,  before  all 
might  be  revealed,  and  he  couki  show  the  world 
her  whom  his  heart  had  chosen. 

They  returned  to  the  house  in  the  forest :  Ag- 
nes parted  the  next  momiug  with  her  father,  who 
committed  her  with  full  trust  into  the  h^nds  of  her 
husband.  In  a  few  months  the  good  old  man 
died,  and  it  was  the  deepest  grief  his  daughter 
had  ever  known  that  she  was  not  near  him  in  the 
last  hour.  When  Albrecht  parted  with  his  wife 
for  the  first  time,  he  led  with  her  the  gentle  aud 
friendly  dame  von  Schwalb,  who  had  indeed 
proved  to  her  a  second  mother. 


cnArrsR  in. 

The  youthful  baroness  little  thought  how  soon 
she  was  to  lose  that  iend'Mr  friend.  Remigia  was 
seized  with  illness,  and  the  physician  sent  for  from 
a  convent  some  miles  distant,  gave  no  hope  of  her 
recovery.  A  messenger  was  sent  with  the  news 
to  Albrecht,  and  Justus  summoned  to  receive  his 
mother*s  last  blessing. 

Like  brother  and  sister  stood  Agnes  aud  the 
youth  beside  that  deathbed ;  and  when  she  saw 
the  anguish  and  despair  in  the  face  of  the  bereaved 
BOD,  Agnes  vowed  to  be  to  him  a  sister  indeed. 

The  remains  of  the  dame  von  Schwalb  were 
consigned  to  their  last  resting  place,  and  not  till 
then  did  Agnes  feel  her  utter  loneliness.  Her 
lord  knew  nothing  of  what  had  happeued,  for  he 
was  absent  when  the  messenger  arrived.  In  a 
letter  full  of  grief  and  love,  the  young  wife  poured 
out  her  heart,  and  gave  the  missive  to  her  trusty 
bearer  of  despatches.  Dangers  unforeseen,  mean- 
while, were  gathering  round  her. 

Directly  nnder  the  drawbridge,  on  the  steep 
Rde  of  the  moat,  concealed  from  sight  by  elder- 
bushas,  wild  roses,  and  creepers,  a  stranger  had 
been  sitting  every  night,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
gloomy  pile  of  bnildiugs  before  him.  His  watch 
was  kept  up  tiU  the  dawn  of  morning.    This  man 
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was  an  old  soldier  and  a  servant  of  Albrecht,  Breit- 
felden  by  name,  one  skilled  in  intrigue.  Who  had 
resolved  on  the  discovery  of  the  secret  his  lord 
had  taken  so  much  paius  to  veil  from  all  eyes. 

Many  little  matters  of  information,  gleaned 
from  time  to  time,  had  sufficed  to  put  him  on  the 
track,  and  he  failed  not  to  observe  the  peculiar 
favor  in  which  young  Schwalb  was  held.  Justus 
was  true  hearted,  bat  iuoxperieuced,  open,  and  in- 
genuous, and  the  wily  old  mau  was  not  long,  in 
penetrating,  as  he  thought,  the  inmost  feelings  of 
his  soul.  Any  distrust  felt  by  the  generous  boy 
was  dispelled  when  he  saw  tho  unl'uiiited  confi- 
dence placed  by  his  lord  in  Breitfelden,  who,  in 
truth,  deemed  he  was  rendering  a  real  service  in 
delivering  his  master  from  what  he  thought  an 
unworthy  thraldom. 

Every  movement  of  Justus  was  walched.  It 
was  soon  discovered  that  he  weut  on  secret  jour- 
neys, and  brought  letters,  which  Albrecht  read 
again  and  again.  Breitfelden  charged  the  youth 
with  stolen  visits  to  some  fair  (^msel,  and  smiled 
inwardly  at  the  confusion  of  his  denial.  **I 
dreamed  not,  in  sooth,"  he  said  artfully, "that the 
old  castle  Vohburg  contained  a  lovely  inmate.'' 

The  cheek  of  Justus  grew  pale,  and  he  averted 
his  face. 

"  Vohburg  r*  he  repeated,  with  feigned  sur- 
prise, **  I  know  not  what  you  mean  !  *' 

**  Oh,  nothing,"  answered  tho  cunning  soldier ;. 
**  but  the  sketch  I  saw  from  your  hand  seemed  to 
me  to  resemble  Vohburg,  that  maternal  heritage 
of  our  master,  with  its  ancient  elms  and  oaks,  its 
square  tower,  and  sharp  pinnacles,  and  I  thought 
you  had  some  goddess  there— only  a  divinity — for 
sixteen  is  too  young  for  a  bridegroom.  Our  lord 
is  eight-and-twcnty,  and  only  ^ust  now  is  his  word 
pledged  to  the  marriage  with  Anna  of  Bruns- 
wick." 

In  a  few  days  the  message  came  whwh  sum- 
moned Justus  to  his  mother's  death -bed.  He  de- 
parted under  pretence  of  a  mandate  from  Albrecht, 
aud  was  secretly  followed  by  Breitfelden. 

The  old  man  was  in  his  hiding-place  by  the 
moat.  Driving  clouds  covered  the  face  of  heaven. 
He  heard  the  castle  gates  open,  and'  the  tramp  of 
a  horse  over  the  bridge,  and  hastened  along  a  path 
among  the  bushe».  A  man  started  up  in  front  to 
whom  Breitfelden  called". 

"  Bolko !"  he  said,  in  a  low  veice,  "  he  is  com- 
ing— I  leave  him  to  thee,  but  do  him  no  harm,  for 
I  like  the  lad.  He  is  hut  a  carrier  pigeon ;  take 
the  leaf  from  under  his  wing,  and  let  him  go  after 
a  brief  detention." 

Bolko  gave  a  sign  of  understanding.  At  the 
edge  of  the  wood,  the  young  and  unsuspecting 
traveller  saw  a  feeble  old  man,  who  seemed  una- 
ble to  drag  along  his  weary  limbs.  To  ask  how 
he  could  render  aasistaucc,  to  dismount,  and  place 
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the  Beeroing  iuvalid  on  his  horse,  and  to  lead  him 
to  the  lonely  hut  he  called  his  home,  was  an  im- 
pulse of  nature  with  Justus.  Two  young  lads 
who  came  out  of  the  hut  loaded  him'  with  thanks, 
and  insbted  on  his  partaking  some  refreshment, 
and  resting  a  space,  promising  to  guide  him  by  the 
shepherd's  path  out  of  the  forest  as  soon  as  day 
should  dawn.  The  boy  was  overcome  with  watch* 
ing,  fatigue,  and  sorrow,  and  yielded  to  the  hos- 
pitable request 

Before  sunrise  there  was  a  knocking  at  the  door 
of  the  hut.  Bolko  opened,  and  Breitfolden  stood 
before  him. 

**  Is  all  well  V  he  asked. 
"  Aye,"  was  the  reply ;  "  he  sleeps  soundly 
enough,  thanks  to  a  harmless  juice  we  mingled  in 
his  cup  of  wine.  Here  is  the  copy  of  the  letter 
we  found  on  him,  and  replaced,  according  to  your 
order." 

The  melancholy  Agnes  counted  the  days  and 
hours,  in  the  hope  of  a  message  from  her  husband. 
At  last,  as  she  stood  at  even  on  (he  battlement, 
she  saw  three  horsemen  approach  along  the  wind- 
ing road  that  led  up  the  mountain,  and  draw  near 
the  castle. 

The  one  who  rode  hindmost  led  a  milk  white 
steed,  richly  caparisoned.  Deep  was  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  fair  watcher,  to  see  that  Al- 
brecht  was  not  there.  Nor  could  she  discern  the 
bright  face  of  Justus.  But  as  the  strangers  were 
hailed  by  the  warder,  she  heard  the  well-known 
password  given,  "  The  head  of  the  white  wolf," 
and  presently  heard  the  draw-bridge  descend,  and 
the  clatter  of  horses'  feet  across.  It  seemed  an 
age,  till  the  schloss  voigt  entered,  and  with  a  low 
obeisance,  addressed  her : 

**  Gracious  lady,"  he  said,  **  it  is  a  messenger 
from  our  lord— as  I  may  not  doubt— from  other 
tokens  besides  the  pass  word,  which  a  wind  may 
have  borne  to  the  ears  of  the  faithless.  These 
tokens  I  am  forbidden  to  reveal.  Yet  I  pray  you, 
be  guarded  ;  and  yield  not  too  ready  a  belief  to 
strangers.  Follow  him  not  hence,  till  convinced 
beyond  doubt,  that  such  is  really  the  will  of  your 
husband." 

«*  Bring  him  hither  I "  cried  Agnes  impatiently ; 
"  how  canst  thou  doubt  my  lonfs  messenger?  " 

The  old  soldier  was  introduced.  As  he  crossed 
the  threshold,  he  bowed  low,  fixing  a  penetrating 
look  on  the  baroness,  and  bending  his  knee  slight- 
ly. "  Noble  lady,"  said  he,  "  my  lord  has  sent 
me  to  conduct  you  from  this  lonely  abode.  His 
message  is:  "The  swallow's  wing  is  crippled; 
therefore  he  sends  a  raven  ; "  and  also,  "  a  beam 
of  your  eyes  is  stronger  than  bands  of  silk  and 
gold." 

"  Hast  thou  no  further  token  than  words,  which 
may  have  come  to  the  ears  of  traitors  ? "  asked 
Agnes. 


<*  The  schloss  voigt  knoweth,"  answered  the 
stranger,  **  that  I  possess  my  master's  confidence. 
I  am  ready,  if  you  command,  to  prove  the  same 
to  y.ou." 

"  Nay,"  interrupted  the  schloss  voigt,  **  if  it 
pleases  my  lady,  I  will  have  all  three  of  yoa  de- 
tained in  the  castle,  till  I  can  send  to  my  lord, 
and  receive  his  commands." 

"As  you  will,"  returned  the  soldier,  coldly; 
"  the  blame  be  on  your  head.  If  I  am  not,  in 
three  days,  where  I  am  bound  to  be,  roethinks 
our  lord  will  not  be  slow  to  liberate  old  Hans  von 
Breitfelden." 

"  Breitfelden  7  "  repeated  Agnes.  "  That  name 
is  not  unknown  to  me.  Thou  art,  then,  the  true 
servant,  who  saved  thy  lord,  when  a  boy,  from 
great  peril.  I  heard  him  tell  the  story ;  the  name 
is  engraven  on  my  heart     I  will  go  with  thee." 

"  It  was  at  the  Emperor  Sigismund's  coronation 
feast,"  answered  Breitfelden.  "  But  will  you  have 
another  token,  lady  7  my  lord  thought  you  wonki 
know  this  ring,  which  he  took  from  his  finger  and 
gave  me  to  bear  to  you." 

"  I  know  it  well,"  cried  the  young  wife,  press- 
ing the  token  to  her  lips ;  "  it  is  the  mate  to  the 
one  on  my  finger.    When  do  we  set  out  7  " 

Breitfelden  deferred  to  the  lady^s  will ;  she  ap- 
pointed the  following  morning,  and  the  strangen 
withdrew,  with  the  old  schloss  voigt,  in  whose  eyes 
stood  tears,  as  he  left  the  apartnnent 

CHAPTKR   IV. 

Befor1£  the  ducal  castle  in  Straubtngea  there 
was  joyous  tumult  Thousands  were  aasembied 
in  front  of  the  gates,  the  road  to  which  was  kept 
open  with  difficulty  by  the  archers.  From  the 
balconies  sounded  the  music  of  violin,  trumpet 
and  kettle-drum,  mingled  with  the  hum  of  the 
multitude. 

Through  the  deserted  streets,  on  another  side, 
rode  Breitfelden  and  his  companions  and  the 
baroness.  He  attempted  to  effect  an  entrance  by 
one  of  the  side  gates  ;  but  it  was  strongly  guarded, 
and  a  dozen  lances  opposed  their  progress. 

•*  None  m\ist  enter  before  the  princes  have  left 
the  court,"  said  -one  of  the  guard.  "  We  have 
strict  orders  to  admit  none  but  the  magistracy ; 
and  all  the  other  gales  are  closed.  You  may 
leave  your  horses  here,  if  you  like,  and  go  in  by 
the  Puulus  door :  you  con  enter  across  the  great 
galler>-." 

The  soldier  assisted  Agnes  to  dismount,  and 
took  her  by  the  arm  to  lead  her  forward.  She  drew 
her  mantle  and  veil  closely  around  her.  Unwil- 
lingly availing  herself  of  tlie  aid  of  her  conductor, 
she  was  led  through  the  dense  crowd  ip  the  little 
gate,  from  which  a  narrow,  winding  staircase  led 
to  a  wide  gallery,  commanding  a  view  of  the  inte- 
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rior  court  of  the  castle.  Breitfelden  gave  his  fair 
companion  no  time  to  look  around  her,  bat  hur- 
ried, almost  dragged  her  on,  while  the  tumult  in- 
creased, loud  huzzas  rent  the  air,  and  vivats  were 
beard  amid  the  sound  of  trumpet  "  Long  live 
the  noble  Elector  of  Brandenburg  I  Long  live 
Duke  William  of  Bavaria !  Long  live  our  gra- 
cious lord,  Albreoht,  of  Bavaria !  They  come — 
they  come  !  **  Amid  these  acclamations,  and  the 
flutter  of  banners  and  embroidered  scarfe,  the 
princes  entered  the  court 

Agnes  stood,  with  the  soldier,  before  a  large 
folding  door  leading  from  the  gallery  into  the  cas- 
tle. It  was  barred,  however ;  nor  was  attention 
paid  to  the  repeated  sound  of  the  bell.  The 
crowd,  meanwhile,  became  more  dense ;  the  gal- 
lery was  filled,  and  Breitfelden  and  the  baroness 
were  forced  to  the  balustrade.  All  eyes  were  now 
fastened  on  the  ducal  procession.  First  came  two 
noble-looking  men,  apparently  past  the  prime  of 
life,  magnificently  attired,  and  covered  with  jew- 
els that  glittered  in  the  setting  sun.  Near  them 
rode  a  third  on  a  black  steed,  richly  apparelled, 
and  wearing  a  short  velvet  cloak,  embroidered 
with  pearls.  His  plumed  cap  shaded  his  face, 
while,  bowing  right  and  left,  he  greeted  those 
around  him  with  an  air  of  cordiality. 

The  acclamations  and  vivats  were  renewed, 
but  ceased  as  an  old  man  of  the  magistracy 
advanced  towards  the  princes.  The  younger  re- 
moved the  cap  from  his  head.  Agnes  felt  herself 
oppressed  with  a  sudden  giddiness,  and  through 
the  silence  that  ensued,  sounded  a  cry,  so  wild  and 
loud,  that  several  looked  up  towards  the  gallery. 
She  sank  back  in  a  swoon.  Breitfelden,  in  alarm, 
bore  the  insensible  lady  through  the  crowd  again 
to  the  folding  doors,  at  which  he  knocked  so  furi- 
ously that  they  were  presently  opened.  With  an 
execration,  he  passed,  with  his  fair  burden,  into 
the  castle. 

When  Agnes  recovered  consciousness,  she  found 
hesself  in  a  narrow  chamber,  dismal -looking,  in 
spite  of  its  costly  decorations.  Beside  her  stood  a 
dwarf,  holding  a  balsam  and  a  cup  of  wine.  She 
declined  the  refreshment  he  ofiered  ;  but,  starting 
np,  gazed  eagerly  about  her,  and  then  poured  forth 
a  shower  of  questions  concerning  the  Baron  of 
Weisseuwolf,  trembling  as  she  spoke,  lest  what 
she  had  seen  should  prove  but  a  phantom  of  the 
imagination.  The  poor  little  attendant  smiled, 
without  reply ;  and  the  signs  he  made  signi- 
fied either  that  he  was  dumb,  or  dared  not  speak. 
Again  he  oflfered  the  wine ;  then  placed  viands  on 
the  table,  drew  aside  the  richly-fringed  curtains 
of  the  conch,  and,  with  a  low  obeisance,  with- 
drew. 

Agnes  was  left  alone.  She  heard  the  bolts  rat- 
tle, as  the  dwarf  drew  them ;  and  the  thought 
that  she  was  a  prisoner  pierced  her  soul.    The 
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window,  which  was  barred,  overlooked  an  empty 
court ;  and  the  shadows  of  evening  covered  all 
around,  save  the  summit  of  the  tower,  which  still 
glittered  with  the  purple  of  sunset  The  sounds 
of  rejoicing,  the  music  and  shouts,  heard  fh>m  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  castle,  were  painful  to  her. 
She  wrung  her  hands ;  she  dared  not  think  on 
Albrecht ;  for  he,  whose  love  had  once  been  her 
sole  support,  was  now  the  object  of  cruel  doubts. 

As  the  shadows  deepened,  she  heard  a  voice 
singing  in  a  low  tone,  and  as  it  seemed,  close  by 
her,  the  beginning  of  a  hymn  to  the  Virgin. 

**  Is  there  another  window  near  7  "  asked  Ag- 
nes, softly,  "  and  canst  thou  hear  me,  who  callest 
so  earnestly  on  the  mother  of  all  grace?  ^ 

"  I  am  a  prisoner,"  answered  the  voice ;  "  but 
who  is  it  that  speaks?  Surely  my  solitude  sends 
me  strange  visions !  llie  voice  sounds  hke  one  I 
have  heard  far  away." 

**  Santa  Maria !  "  exclaimed  Agnes ;  **  it  is 
Justus  von  Schwalb!  Alas,  I  know  now  my 
wretchedness !  ** 

*<  Speak,  speak,  in  Heaven's  name ! "  cried  the 
youth.    "  Ah,  I  dread  to  hear " 

"  All  thou  fearest  is  true,  boy ! "  answered  the 
captive.  "  I  have  been  grievously  deceived — en- 
ticed from  my  safe  solitude.  A  servant  of  my 
husband,  who  called  himself  Breitfelden,  brought 
me  tokens,  and  promised  to  conduct  me  to  Al- 
brecht :  I  followed  him.  He  quoted  the  words  of 
my  last  letter ;  how  was  that,  Justus  ?  " 

"  Alas,  I  know  not ;  the  letter  is  here  in  my 
bosom.  I  have  been  faithful ;  but  if  Breitfelden 
is  false,  he  has  doubtless  obtained!  the  secret  Let 
me  ponder  upon  it,  gracious  lady.  I  will  dare  all 
to  succor  you ;  pray  that  I  may  prosper ! " 

«  Do  nothing  that  brings  danger,"  began  the 
lady;  but  she  was  interrupted  by  a  whisper: 
**  Hush,  speak  not ;  there  are  steps ;  leave  the 
window  ;  do  not  call  me  again." 

Agnes  threw  herself  exhausted  on  the  bed. 
The  tumult  and  music  was  still  heard,  blended  in 
a  confused  murmur ;  and  it  continued  until  the 
prisoner  wept  herself  into  slumber. 

A  slight  rustling  at  the  window  aroused  her. 
She  sprang  up ;  her  heart  beat  violently.  She 
discerned  something  white  fluttering  by  the  case- 
ment 

"  What  is  there  ?  "  she  asked,  trembling. 

"  Your  swallow  flies  to  aid  you ! "  was  the  reply. 

**  What  dost  thou,  Justus  ?  "  cried  she,  anxious- 
ly ;  "  thou  canst  not  reach  the  ground !  Gro  back, 
imprudent  boy !  I  command  thee  ! " 

"  I  have  made  a  rope  of  my  bed-clothes,  and 
it  is  long  enough.  Fear  not ;  if  Heaven  had  not 
willed  it  so,  my  bars  had  not  been  loose  !  Look 
not  after  me,  but  pray  for  my  success  ! " 

At  the  command  of  Duke  William,  the  great 
17 
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hall  had  boan  iilumhiated  for  tha  daocan;  and 
ravelry  reigned  throughout  the  eaatle,  in  honor  of 
the  princea'  vmL  Splendid  fire-worka  were  ex- 
hibited in  the  court,  bursting  erer  and  anon  with 
a  blaae  of  intenae  light  upon  admiring  crawda 
of  apectatora. 

Among  the  multitude  glided  one  who  took  no 
part  in  the  revelry.  Weary,  and  with  hands 
bleeding  from  the  roughness  of  the  wall  he  had 
deaceuded,  Justus  sat  at  the  base  of  one  of  the 
columns,  waiting  till  he  could  obtain  a  sight  of  his 
master. 

At  last  the  gray  dawn  began  to  appear  in  the 
east ;  the  lighta  were  extinguished  ;  the  tumult  died 
away.  The  page  saw  Albrocht  creasing  the  court 
unaccompanied  by  any  of  the  noblea,  and  hastened 
after  him.    A  few  words  sufficed  to  tell  his  story. 

Shocked,  struck  as  he  was  by  the  tidinga,  Al- 
brecht  had  not  a  moment  at  his  own  command. 
He  was  eyen  then  on  the  way  to  mount,  and  ride 
forth  at  the  head  of  his  knights,  to  meet  his 
father,  Duke  Ernest,  whose  coming  messengere 
had  already  announced.  He  could  only  bid  Jua- 
tus  await  him  in  his  chamber,  and  show  himself 
to  no  one. 

Some  hours  later,  the  young  duke  returned.  He 
found  bis  page  sleeping,  overcome  with  weariness, 
in  an  arm-chair.  Calling  a  chamberlain,  he  sum- 
moned Breitfelden  to  his  presence. 

He  had  paced  the  apartment  in  suppremed  agi- 
tation but  a  few  moments,  when  the  soldier  ap- 
peared. Albrecht  looked  at  him  sternly ;  it  was 
the  man  he  had  trusted  so  implicitly,  who  had  now 
proved  a  traitor.  He  turned  away,  as  he  uttered 
his  name,  in  accents  of  sorrow  rather  than  anger. 
Breitfelden  stood  upright,  aud  met  unflinching 
his  lord's  reproachful  look.  At  this  moment,  Jus- 
tus, aroused  from  his  slumber,  rose,  and  surveyed 
his  adversary  with  flaithing  eyes. 

"  Old  man,**  said  the  duke,  calmly,  "  thou  hast 
betrayed  me.  I  leaned  upon  thy  love  and  truth, 
and  found  them  false.  Thou  hast  meanly  crept 
into  my  secret ;  stolen  like  a  thief  into  my  house, 
and  rifled  my  dearest  treasure.  Answer  me; 
why  hast  thou  done  all  this  7  ** 

"  Even  out  of  love  and  truth,  my  lord  duke," 
replied  Breitfelden.  **  Before  I  was  your  servant, 
I  served  your  noble  father.  As  I  snatched  you 
from  the  waters  when  a  child,  I  would  have  saved 
you,  though  against  your  will,  from  a  worse  peril. 
Would  to  heaven  my  plan  had  prospered  !  *' 

'*  And  what  was  thy  plan  7  '*  asked  Albrecht 
**  How  knowest  thou  the  place,  or  the  words  of 
her  letter,  which  my  page  has  in  keeping  7  What 
arts  didst  thou  use  to  entice  her  hither  7  " 

Breitfelden  confessed  all  he  had  done.  <*  My 
plan,'*  he  said,  **  was  to  deliver  the  lady  into  the 
hands  of  your  father  ;  and  a  cloister  would  doubt- 
less have  been  her  portion.    I  expected  Duke  Er- 


nest would  arrive  hero  fl^,  instead  of  yon  and 
the  other  priacea.  The  ring,  as  my  lord  knowa, 
was  left  with  master  Rootling,  the  goldsmith,  to  be 
ropaired.  I  demanded  it  in  your  name.  I  eoold 
have  deceived  the  lady  still  further,  had  there  been 
need  ;  for  I  knew  her  whole  history,  lailiiig  not, 
at  the  first  moment,  to  recognise  the  lovely 
daughter  of  Caspar  Bemauerin,  whom  I  have  dten 
seen  at  Augsburg.  Be  angry  with  me  if  yon  will, 
my  lord  duke.  Breitfelden  disobeyed  you,  that  he 
might  serve  you  and  the  oonntry  !  Agnea  Ber- 
nanerin  is  no  fitting  bride  for  a  Duke  of  Bavaria ! 
All  faithful  liege  men  grieved  that  yon  refoaed  the 
alliance  with  Anna  of  Brunswick.  I  would  have 
done  Bomewhat  to  promote  it  Send  me  now  to 
prieon  ;  command  my  death  ;  banish  me  !  I  will 
receive  my  doom  with  patience." 
"  Go,  thou  art  free,"  said  Albrecht 
"  My  lord,"  said  the  aoldier,  «*  if  free,  f  AoM 
go  to  your  father  at  once,  and  reveal  all.  Let 
them  lead  me  to  prison  ! " 

**  Thou  art  free ! "  repeated  the  dnke  ;  **  de- 
part." Breitfelden  lingered  till  once  more  com- 
manded to  go;  theu.he  came  forward  quickly, 
seized  the  hand  of  the  prince,  and  tremblingly 
raised  it  to  his  lips.  **  Think  what  you  Will,"  he 
faltered,  "  I  never  loved  my  master  more  truly, 
than  in  the  moment  when  I  played  the  spy  and 
traitor  for  his  good.'* 

In  the  great  court- yard,  lists  were  prepared  and 
galleries  erected  for  a  tourney.  The  scene  was 
to  be  honored  by  the  presence  of  Duke  Ernest, 
and  his  brother,  Duke  Wilhelm.  The  knights 
were  ready  for  the  combat ;  the  galleries  crowded 
with  fair  and  noble  spectatoia ;  the  trumpets 
sounded ;  the  heralds  announced  the  namea  of  those 
who  sought  to  win  renown.  Already  the  brave 
Count  of  Wurtemburg  had  been  proclaimed  victor 
in  two  encounters,  when  Albrecht  appeared, 
mounted  on  his  well-known  black  steed,  to  dis- 
pute the  prize  with  him. 

The  marshals  stepped  forward  and  opposed  his 
entrance  upon  the  field,  by  command  of  Duke 
Ernest  No  knight  who  lived  in  unlawful  ties,  or 
had  contracted  an  unworthy  marriage,  was  al- 
lowed to  take  part  in  the  contest. 

"  We  will  open  the  lists  to  you,  my  lord,"  they 
said,  "  if  you  can  deny  the  fault  unputed,  or  will 
swear  on  your  shield  to  amend  it" 

The  young  noble  controlled  the  emotions  that 
swelled  in  his  breast  with  difficulty.  For  an  in- 
stant, he  measured  pride  and  love  of  glory  with 
the  image  of  his  hapless  Agnes.  His  eyes  fell  on 
the  band  she  had  woven  for  him. 

«  I  will,  as  you  say,  amend  the  fault,"  he  an- 
swered haughtily.  <*  I  do  repent  me  that  I  have  so 
long  kept  secret  my  marriage,  out  of  vain  regard 
to  the  opinions  of  men.    I  here  acknowledge  Ag- 
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DM  BerBMierin  it  my  w^ded  wife!  Ere  the 
ran  goes  down*  she  ehall  be  preeented  to  the 
world  M  ray  dueheai !     And  now,  ranke  way  ! " 

Noneyentored  longer  to  oppoee  hie  entranoe. 

The  next  morning  the  marriage  waa  publicly 
■demnixed,  and  the  diguity  of  a  Bavarian  prinoeaa 
cenferred  on  the  wife  of  Duke  Albreeht.  She 
waa  appointed  apartments  in  thedoeal  oastle,  with 
a  hoQsehold  and  soite  of  female  attendants.  This 
was  owing^  to  the  intercession  of  Duke  Wilbelm, 
Ihe  uncle  of  her  husband. 

There  was  no  more  concealment  or  mystery. 
She  wan  honored  by  a  whole  nation,  and  shared 
her  iord*s  rank  as  well  as  possessed  his  love.  Yet 
was  she  happy  7  How  often  thought  she  of  the 
tower  at  Vohburg,  and  the  days  when  she  waited 
for  the  visits  of  her  beloved  ;  when  she  knew  not 
of  his  princely  rank,  nor  that  his  life  belouged  to 
his  country  and  his  people.  Now  she  felt  less  se- 
cure ;  and  his  father's  anger  was  a  perpetual 
weight  upon  her  spirit.  In  his  frequent  absenoes 
■he  sank  into  hopeless  melancholy.  The  admired 
princess  was  no  longer  the  bloommg,  light-hearted 
Agnes,  whose  worid  of  blisB  was  m  hec  own  im- 
agination. 

CAAPTSa  V. 

TwioB  had  summer  and  winter  returned  and  gone, 
marked  in  their  course  by  ^d  events.  The  young- 
est SOD  of  Duke  Wilhelm  died,  fading  Ijke  a 
flower  too  early  blown ;  and  his  brother,  like  him 
in  gracious  promiite,  seemed  destined  shortly  to 
fi>lk>w.  The  heart  of  Agnes  had  been  bound  up 
m  these  children  ;  and  much  of  her  time  devoted 
to  the  care  of  them. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening,  and  the  duchess  ac- 
eompauied  her  husband  in  a  snil  on  the  Danube. 
She  failed  not  to  perceive  that  some  deep  sorrow 
oppressed  him ;  but  it  was  not  till  she  anxiously 
inquired  the  cause,  that  he  annomieed  to  her  the 
mournful  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Duke  Wil- 
helm, his  uncle. 

**  Many  there  are  to  lament  him,"  said  Albreeht, 
"  for  he  was  a  noble  prince,  and  a  good  man.  To 
OS  he  was  friend — protector — all  in  all ! " 

Agnes  could  only  reply  by  tears.  The  duke 
endeavored  to  coDsole  her,  while  he  commuoicated 
tidings  only  less  painful — of  the  necessity  of  thdr 
separation  for  some  time.  **  I  must  attend  my' 
uncle's  funeral  at  Munich,''  he  said ;  **  and  the 
hostility  of  my  cousin,  of  Ingolstadt,  may  detain 
me  kmg." 

**  Albreeht,**  murmured  the  duchess,  "  my  heart 
is  heavy  with  a  presentiment,  that  once  parted,  we 
•hall  never  meet  again  !  but  think  upon  me,  when 
abroad  on  the  watens  on  such  an  evening  as  this. 
I  the  son  tinges  the  waves  with  gold  and 
a,  how  my  favorites,  the  swallows,  dip  their 
,  as  if  they  stooped  to  their  images  in  the 


bright  waters  You  will  often  see  this  when  I  am 
DO  more,  and  my  spirit,  though  invisible,  shall 
hover  near.*' 

The  duke  endeavored  to  re-assure  his  despond- 
ing wife.  When  the  vessel  touched  the  shore, 
they  stood  long,  gazing  with  melancholy  interest 
on  the  lovely  scene ;  then  he  led  her  to  the  Utter 
that  awaited  her. 

Albreeht  waa  absent  some  months  in  Mnnieh. 
At  the  beginning  of  autumn  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  go  into  Bohemia,  to  represent  his  father's 
person,  in  obedience  to  the  imperial  summons. 

The  time  was  favorable  for  the  ripening  of  the 
schemes  that  had  long  been  plotting  fer  the  de- 
struction of  the  innocent  duchess,  pince  the 
death  of  Duke  Wilhelm  the  sword  had  beeo  sus- 
pended over  her  head. 

Without  previous  warning,  she  was  arrested  on 
the  twelAh  of  October,  by  order  of  the  Council  of 
Suraubingen,  in  the  name  of  Duke  Ernest,  and 
brought  before  them.  Standing  accused  of  mi- 
known  crimes,  to  answer  for  her  life,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  cruel  judges  and  a  prejudiced  people,  Ag- 
nes felt  for  the  first  time,  that  she  was  indeed  a 
princess  I  Her  apparel  was  humble,  for  the  robes 
suited  to  her  rank  had  been  removed ;  but  the 
grace  of  her  form,  the  touching  beauty  of  her  fa!be, 
shaded  by  the  profusion  of  her  waving  golden 
locks,  the  inborn  dignity  of  her  mien,  could  not  be 
taken  from  her.  The  judges  alone,  the  abject 
slaves  of  their  sovereign's  will,  were  odd  and  in- 
seusible  to  the  aspect  of  innocence  and  virtue 
that  hung  about  her  like  a  charm. 

Crowds  were  assembled  to  hear  the  trial,  if  sodi 
it  might  be  called.  The  same  magistrate  presided 
whom  she  had  seen  in  the  castle  court  with  her 
husband.  It  was  his  part  to  commence  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

"  Agnes  Bemauerin** he  began. 

**  Your  pardon,  sir,"  interrupted  the  prisoner, 
rising  with  the  dignity  of  a  queen ;  "  I  once  bore 
that  name,  which  I  love  and  honor  for  my  dear 
parents'  sake  ;  but  to  answer  to  it  now,  would  be 
to  assent  to  my  own  condemnation.  I  stand  be- 
fore you  as  Agnes,  Duchess  of  Bavaria,  the  wife 
of  your  lawful  prince." 

A  murmur  ran  through  the  multitude,  and  the 
doors  were  pressed  by  those  who  strove  to  force 
an  entrance.  The  judges  kept  silence  for  some 
moments. 

*' Agnes  Bemauerin,"  at  length  repeated  the 
presiding  judge,  **  thou  art  accused  of  sorcery  and 
murder.  Thou  didst  bewitch  the  prince,  whom 
thou  callest  thy  husband,  with  unhallowed  arts, 
till  he  was  led  to  forget  his  most  sacred  duty,  and 
to  espouse  one  far  beneath  his  estate.  From  thine 
own  words  art  thou  condemned  This  letter," 
and  he  held  up  a  manuscript,  "  speaks  of  a  magic 
band  which  thou  didst  weave  ibr  the  duke.    Thou 
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sayest,  he  cannot  part  from  thoe  so  long  as 
he  weareth  it.  Behold  the  writmgi  and  deny  it  if 
thou  canst" 

**  It  is  not  my  handwriting,"  answered  Agnes, 
"  bat  the  words  are  mine,  and  I  will  never  deny 
them.  Hath  not  one  among  you  the  heart  of  a 
man,  to  understand  the  sportive  words  of  love  ?  " 

•*  There  is  further  speech,"  said  the  judge,  "  of 
thy  swallow,  whom  thou  callest  thy  messenger. 
We  know  well  there  are  means,  with  the  help  of 
evil  spirits,  to  bring  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  the 
birds  of  the  air,  yea,  the  winds  and  the  clouds,  un- 
der the  will  of  mortal  man.  We  know  that,  and 
watch  and  pray,  that  we  enter  not  into  tempta- 
tion."       , 

"  And  me,"  cried  the  duchess,  <*  who  have 
lived  years  in  your  sight,  ye  load  with  such 
accusations!  What  shall  I  answer?  I  stand 
here  and  tremble  not,  though  defenceless.  He 
who  should  succor  me  is  far  away;  but  I  call 
upon  Grod  with  a  pure  heart  To  you  also  I  ap- 
'  peal,  fathers  of  the  city,  to  let  simple  truth  speak 
for  itself!  Is  it  not  known  to  you,  that  by  my 
Kwallow  I  meant  none  other  than  the  youth,  Jus- 
tus von  Schwalb,  who  was  the  messenger  between 
us?" 

"  That  youth  also  hath  thine  art  bewitched," 
said  another  of  the  Council.  '^  He  is  no  longer 
what  he  was ;  but  the  matter  before  us  concerns 
not  him.  Thou  art  arraigned,  for  life  and  death, 
for  the  sorcery  practised  on  Duke  Albrecbt,  and 
the  murder  of  Duke  Wilhelm's  sons.  Ludwig  is 
dead  ;  Siegmund  will  shortly  follow  to  the  grave. 
Speak!  by  what  witchcraft  hast  thou  cut  short 
their  young  life  ?  " 

The  princess  could  only  raise  her  eyes  to 
Heaven,  as  she  heard  this  new  and  fearful  accusa- 
tion. "  Almighty  Father!  "  she  murmured,  "  unto 
whom  darkness  is  light,  and  the  night  shineth  as 
the  day,  wilt  not  thou  declare  mine  innocence  ?  " 

"  No,  my  lords,"  she  continued,  "  ye  yourselves 
cannot  believe  me  guilty  of  crime  so  foul !  Ye 
know  I  have  loved  these  children  as  mine  own ! 
Ye  know  my  innocence,  and  I  demand,  before 
these  men  and  women  of  Straubingen,  that  ye 
make  it  clear !  " 

Again  a  murmur  was  heard ;  but  it  was  si- 
lenced by  the  voice  of  the  chief  judge.  "  Let  no 
one  speak  for  the  sorceress !  "  he  cried.  "  Give 
your  voices,  lords  of  the  Council ;  shall  not  our 
prince  be  set  free  from  his  thraldom  to  the  devil  7 
Shall  not  her  doom  be  death  ?  " 

«  Death,  death  !  "  repeated  all  the  judges. 

The  words  of  doom  rang  throngh  the  spacious 
hall.  It  was  answered  by  shouts  and  confused 
cries  among  the  crowd,  and  the  doors  were  pressed 
by  those  without,  among  whom  ensued  no  small 
disturbance  and  tumult  Agnes  stood  pale  and 
bewildered ;  her  thoughts  wandered,  and  it  seemed 


to  her  that  a  strange  voice  spoke,  as  she  trem- 
blingly said,  **  I  demand  that  a  messenger  be  sent 
to  my  husband,  or  to  the  Duke  E^eet,  his  father." 

**  Lead  her  away !  "  commanded  the  judges. 

She  followed  the  guard  quietly,  refusing  to  al- 
low them  to  touch  her  arm.  As  she  paoaed 
through  the  crowd,  her  eyes  fell  upon  Justus.  He 
was  struggling  in  the  grasp  of  two  soldiers. 

**  Resist  not  force,  Justus,'*  said  the  condemned 
princess,  stopping  for  an  instant  "Turn  thee 
unto  God." 

**  Alas,  poor  youth,  how  he  gazes  after  her ! 
Take  him  hence ! "  was  the  cry  on  all  aides ;  and 
they  were  separated  by  the  crowd. 

It  was  a  piteous  sight  to  see  that  youthful  and 
lovely  lady  consigned  to  a  narrow  dungeon,  into 
which  the  sun*s  rays  never  penetrated.  Hie 
energy  that  had  supported  her  in  her  spirited  de- 
fence seemed  now  departed  ;  her  soul  was  darken- 
ed ;  the  aspect  of  death  terrified  her.  But  in  the 
sleep  of  exhaustion,  a  glorious  vision  refreshed  her 
spirit  Two  childlike  forms  seemed  to  hover  near 
her  couch,  called  her  by  name,  and  entreated  her 
to  come  with  them.  They  wore  the  features  of 
Ludwig  and  Siegmund. 

Agnes  awoke,  renewed  in  strength  of  mind  and 
body.  A  priest  visited  her,  and  departed,  having 
received  her  confession,  and  administered  the  last 
rites,  convinced  of  her  innocence. 

Again  the  prisoner  was  alone.  The  dim  light 
that  lingered  in  her  cell  was  faditfg  away,  when 
she  heard  a  noise  at  the  narrow  window,  and  her 
name  uttered  in  a  low  tone. 

"  It  is  Justus  von  Schwalb,"  said  the  weli- 
knowu  voice.  "  Come  nearer,  gracious  lady,  that 
none  may  overhear." 

Agnes  approached  the  window. 

♦•  I  am  going,"  said  the  youth,  "  to  bear  the 
news  to  my  lord.  God  will  make  me,  noble  lady, 
the  instrument  of  your  deliverance.  Am  I  not 
the  cause  of  your  misfortune  ?  Was  not  the  letter 
stolen  from  me,  from  which  their  malice  drew 
words  to  turn  into  poison  7  They  would  slay  with 
the  weapon  of  truth  in  the  hand  of  falsehooci ! " 

**  Let  not  such  thoughts  trouble  thee,  Justus," 
said  the  duchess.  "  By  thy  mother's  memory,  by 
mine,  my  son,  let  not  thy  spirit  be  thus  darkened. 
Wherefore  art  thou  here  ?  " 

**  I  come  to  announce  the  death  of  prince  Sieg- 
mund," answered  Justus.  "There  is  a  great 
crowd  before  the  council-house.  They  bore  me 
to  prison,  but  I  escaped  from  the  guard,  and  have 
but  a  moment  to  tell  Tyou  I  hasten  to  the  duke. 
A  horse  is  in  waiting  for  me  without  the  gates." 

"  It  is  too  late,"  said  Agnes,  mournfully ;  "  but 
I  am  glad  to  speak  with  thee  once  more.  Bear 
my  last  greeting  to  Albrecbt ;  say  to  him  that  my 
love  ends  not  with  mortal  life.  Let  there  be  no 
vengeance !     Peace  and  submission  to  his  father*8 


THE    SWALLOWS. 


will,  are  the  last  legacy  of  his  Agnet !  I  ha?e 
choeen  a  place  of  rest  among  the  Cannelitea ;  let 
me  be  buried  there !  Once  more,  Justus,  let  there 
be  no  vengeance  ;  it  would  disturb  my  repose !  '* 

*'  Despair  not,*'  said  the  youth  ;  **  the  proceed- 
ings will  be  long,  I  am  assured  of  that  I  shall 
yet  behold  you  free  and  happy ! " 

*<  Free  and  happy !  Yes,  Justus,  let  us  hope 
so,**  said  the  duchess,  unwilling  to  correct  his 
hopeful  error. 

CHAFTKR  VI. 

It  was  evening ;  and  again  the  beams  of  the  set- 
ting son  tinged  with  gold  the  waters  of  the  Dan- 
ube. A  procession  went  forth  from  the  city  ;  the 
innocent  victim  of  superstition  and  civil  policy  was 
led  upon  the  bridge,  to  find  her  death  beneath  the 
foaming  waters. 

She  wore  a  long  white  robe,  over  which  her 
golden  hair  floated  unbound,  veiling  her  face,  pale 
as  the  sculptured  marble. 

A  gloomy  silence  reigned  among  the  multitude 
that  thronged  the  place  of  execution.  The  death 
of  Prince  Siegmund  seemed  to  them  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  justice  of  the  sentence.  Few  had 
pity,  or  dared  show  it,  for  a  reputed  sorceress ;  and 
those  who  believed  her  innocent,  dreaded  being 
involved  in  her  condemnation. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  ceremonies 
of  the  last  mournful  scene.  The  waves  received 
their  prey  ;  one  wild  cry  was  heard,  and  the  bright 
hair  that  floated  on  the  waters  was  pushed  under 
thorn  by  the  staff  of  the  executioner.  The  river 
swept  on  as  bright  and  clear  as  ever,  still  colored 
by  the  crimson  of  sunset 

As  the  multitude  dispersed,  many  dared  give 
utterance,  suppressed  by  fear,  to  sympathy  and  a 
sense  of  injustice.  The  voice  of  after  ages  has 
spoken  more  loudly;  and  history  has  faithfully 
chronicled  the  innocence  and  the  sad  fate  of  Agnes 
of  Bavaria. 

How  was  it  with  the  bereaved  duke  7  He  vowed 
revenge  apon  his  sire,  and  his  native  land,  and  en- 
tered into  a  league  against  Duke  Ernest,  with  his 
cousin,  of  In^stadt 

One  longing  remained  with  his  unspeakable 
grief— the  wish  to  behold  the  grave  of  his  lost 
consort     It  was  not  long  before  this  wish  was  ful- 


filled. He  visited  Straubingen  in  <£sguise ;  stood 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  where  she  had  per- 
ished, and  visited  the  tomb  that  held  her  remains, 
in  St  Peter's  churchyard. 

It  was  night ;  but  the  moon  shone  upon  the  tall 
stones,  and  on  the  old  oak  that  was  scattering 
leaves  on  the  sacred  grave.  Albrecht  bent  h» 
head  to  the  turf,  and  groaned  in  his  deep  anguish. 
Suddenly  he  heard  a  low,  soft  voice  say :  **  Let 
there  be  no  vengeance.  Peace  and  submission 
are  the  legacy  of  Agnes." 

'*  Who  speaks?"  said  the  duke. 

A  figure  emerged  from  the  shadow  of  the 
tree.  It  was  Justus.  *<The  swallow,"  he  an- 
swered, sadly ;  "  the  faithful  swallow.  He  flies 
no  more  with  the  others,  till  summoned  to  an 
eternal  spring." 

"  Justus ! "  exclaimed  Albrecht,  deeply  moved, 
*<  my  poor  Justus,  thou  too  hast  loved  her ;  and 
the  light  of  reason  is  quenched  with  her  death  !  " 

*'I  have  chosen  a  place  of  rest  annong  the 
Carmelites,"  continued  the  poor  youth,  repeating 
as  if  involuntarily  the  last  words  of  his  murdered 
mistress.  "  Let  me  be  buried  there.  Yet  once 
more ;  let  there  be  no  vengeance !  It  would  dw- 
turb  my  repose  !  " 

Albrecht  led  away  his  former  page  from  the 
melancholy  spot  But  he  repeated,  as  before,  the 
last  words  of  the  duchess,  and  availed  himself  of 
the  first  opportunity  to  escape,  to  watch  again  be- 
side her  grave. 

The  duke  afterwards  took  him  to  Vohbnrg, 
where  he  occupied  the  tower  chamber,  and  there 
willingly  remained.  But  reason  never  returned ; 
and  he  soon  departed,  as  he  said,  to  an  eternal 
spring. 

The  last  petition  of  his  wife  was  sacred  with 
Albrecht  Ho  sought  his  father  at  Munich,  and 
submitted  to  his  authority ;  but  insisted  that  his 
lost  Agnes  should  receive  funeral  honore  as  a 
princess  of  Bavaria.  The  duke  consented  and 
even  ordered  a  chapel  to  be  built  in  memory  of 
her.  Her  remains  were  sufiered  to  repose  in  the 
place  chosen  by  herself;  but  a  proud  monument 
was  erected  above  them. 

Years  afterward,  Duke  Albrecht,  in  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  his  people,  espoused  Anna,  of 
Brunswick  ;  but  his  heart  was  buried  in  the  grave 
of  Agnes. 
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MY  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  HOME. 


BT    W.  G.   B. 


Hail  once  again,  my  native  biUii, 
Than  princely  piles,  more  wondrous  foir ! 

My  heart  with  warm  emotion  thrills, 
To  gaze  upon  you  there. 

Ay.  there  ye  stand  to  bless  mine  eyes ; 

Ye*ve  mocked  Old  Time's  devouf  ing  band ; 
As  erst  ye  tower  int*)  the  skies, 

And  mark  my  native  land. 

Full  oft  Tve  scaled  each  rocky  side. 
And  laid  me  on  your  tops  to  lesl, 

Where  raging  winds  each  other  chide. 
And  the  eagle  buiUs  his  nesL 

I  k)ved  to  hear  the  thunders  rfng, 

And  roll  among  your  gray  old  heigfatt, 

And,  echoing  round,  an  anthem  sing, 
Mid  lightning's  flashing  light 

In  boyhood's  days,  I  loved  to  stray. 
With  heart  all  Oree  fh>m  care  and  woe, 

Where  your  pure  streamlets  leap  and  play, 
And  mountain  flowers  grow. 

But  thou  art  changed,  my  mountain  home. 
Since  I  have  roamed  from  thee  apart, 

A  darksome  change  o'er  thee  has  come. 
To  sink  tny  aching  heart 

Where  now  my  fiither*s  humble  eot 
.  Within  thU  tonely  dell  that  rose  ? 
Fve  traced  ine  out  that  cherished  spot, 
But  there  the  briar  grows. 

And  where  is  he,  the  loved  and  good. 
Who  poured  his  blessings  on  tny  bend  T 

I  seek  (br  him  where  oft  he  stood, 
But  his  noble  form  has  fled. 


Where,  too,  are  they  with  me  that  played. 
Among  those  rocky  mountain  sides  1 

On  life's  broad  sea.  their  barks  have  stmyed, 
To  sport  with  winds  and  tides. 

Aim]  where  is  she,  with  eyes  so  bright, 
With  rosy  cheeks  and  winning  smikai, 

With  form  so  fkir,  and  step  bo  light. 
And  breast  so  free  from  guile  ? 

Yes !  thQu  art  changed,  my  mountain  1 
Yet  stiH  my  heart  doth  cling  to  thee, 

The  spot  where  I  was  wont  to  roam, 
From  gdef  aad  sadneai  f^ee. 
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THE     RESCUE. 

{S^e  the  Engrating.) 


Bt     OKOROK     W.     PBOK. 


No  one,  to  see  my  friend  Jamee  Bolton  and  hie 
wife,  would  suspect  that  there  had  ever  been  a 
particle  of  romance  in  their  lives  ;  for  Bolton  is  a 
robust  man,  who  evidently  eats  his  dinner  from 
other  motives  than  a  sense  of  duty,  and  his  lady 
is  not  one  of  those  who  sit  up  nights  reading 
French  novels ;  she  is  the  mother  of  three  chil- 
dren, and  to  strangers,  appears  a  matronly*  sensi- 
ble person,  of  excellent  health  and  temper.  But 
her  husband  and  I  were  old  college  friends,  and  1 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  them  these  ten 
years— ever  since  their  marriage.  Besides,  they 
know  that  I  have  been  through  the  mill,  and  had 
my  heart  torn  out  by  the  roots ;  this  makes  them 
confidential  with  me ;  they  fancy  it  pleases  me  to 
see  people  happy — as  it  does,  when  I  can  bear  it. 
They  look  upon  me  as  one  of  the  family  (the 
boys  call  me  **  uncle  "),  and  when  we  are  by  our- 
selves, they  appear  to  me  no  older  than  they  were 
ten  years  ago.  Ellen  is  the  same  girlish,  affec- 
tionate creature,  and  James  is  the  identical,  funny 
character  he  was  when  we  pitched  the  tutor's 
wood-pile  down  the  college  well.  I  have  actually. 
Bitting  on  the  green  plot  before  their  house  (in 
Chatanque  county  in  this  state),  about  sunset, 
when  there  was  no  one  by  but  me,  seen  this  dig- 
nified couple  dance  up  and  down  the  gravel  walk, 
or  play  some  childish  game,  such  as  chasing  each 
other  with  switches,  so  earnestly  that  Ellen  would 
get  hurt  and  cry,  and  James  would  have  to  make 
op  by  kissing  her — much  like  two  overgrown  ba- 
bies, as  I  have  often  told  them. 

They  do  not  taunt  me  for  this,  but  Ellen  always 
tries  to  soothe  me  with  some  cheering  delusion : 
"  O,  your  turn  will  come  by-and-by,"  and  such 
like.    (My  turn !) 

"  Well,  then,'*  I  say,  «  and  when  it  does  I  hope 
I  shall  be  able  to  conduct  myself  with  decorum. 
Dancing  is  very  well — ^but  you  needn't  be  clown 
and  hoyden  ;  and  how  people  at  your  time  of  life 
can  come  out  here  and  laugh  so  that  it  may  be 
heard  half  a  mile,  all  for  nothing,  I  confess  I  don't 
see." 

Then  James  afiirais  that  their  jests  are  more 
laughable  than  the  abominable  puns  I  made  at 
dmner,  well  knowing  that  such  is  not  the  fact,  for 
there  is  no  man  living  who  can  make  better  puns 
than  I,  when  I  set  myself  seriously  to  the  work. 

The  married,  lovers  end  usually  by  coming  to 
fin  up  the  old  settee  with  me,  Ellen  invariably 


contriving  to  sit  so  that  the  smoke  of  my  pipe 
blows  in  her  face,  which  she  afiects  to  dislike,  but 
I  secretly  believe  that  the  fragrance  is  agreeable 
to  her.  Here  we  sit  and  look  off  upon  the  lake 
(Lake  Erie),  aud  talk  over  old  tiroes,  such  of  them 
as  I  can  talk  over,  often  till  the  last  glow  vanishes 
from  the  west,  and  the  stars  peep  out  overhead. 

They  owe  their  good  fortune  to  a  sad  accident 
which  occurred  on  this  lake,  and  within  sight  of  < 
the  house.  My  friend  was  going  west  to  establish 
hinraelf  as  a  lawyer,  and  took  passage  at  Buffalo 
in  a  schooner  bound  for  Sandusky.  Ellen  hap- 
pened to  be  the  only  other  passenger.  It  was  a 
warm,  pleasant  day  in  June,  and  as  they  sat  upon 
the  deck  to  enjoy  the  mild  northerly  breeze,  they 
naturally  fell  into  conversation. 

James's  early  life  had  been  passed  upon  a  se- 
cluded farm ;  afterwards,  when  in  college,  his  pa- 
rents had  removed  with  him  to  a  village  where 
there  was  a  rich,  vulgar  family,  who  esteemed  the 
**  property  qualification  "  the  first  element  of  cha- 
racter. As  he  grew  up,  he  grew  through  this 
crust,  and  felt  at  his  ease  far  above  it  His  title 
to  an  honorable  position  was  unquestioned. 

But  this  was  from  no  particular  ambition.  He 
lived  in  his  affections — ^bot  in  a  selfish  pride ;  and 
these  afilections,  ever  remaining  simple,  and  colored 
with  the  feelings  of  youth,  he  found  himself  grow- 
ing into  two  natures ;  outside  he  was  a  man  of 
the  world — within  he  felt  more  and  more  every 
year  that  he  was  the  same  child  as  when  he  lived 
on  his  father's  farm. 

Hence  no  man  was  more  misunderstood  by 
women  who  had  not,  like  him,  grown  out  of  se- 
clusion. He  began  to  see  that  if  he  ever  did 
marry  for  love,  it  must  be  contrary  to  opinion  ;  in 
fact,  after  acquiring  his  profession,  he  began  to 
esteem  himself  another  specimen  of  New  England 
traming,  which  omits  toeial  improvement,  and 
looked  forward  to  passing  his  days  apart  fh>m  so- 
ciety and  its  customs. 

Ellen  was  the  daughter  of  a  farmer  who  lived 
a  little  this  side  of  Erie.  She  had  been  to  vMt 
her  married  cousin  in  Bufialo,  and  was  returning. 
She  had  only  domestic  education,  but  she  had 
good  sense,  quickness,  fancy,  genuineness,  and 
true  afiRMjUons.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  her, 
and  heard  her  voice ! 

The  easaal  hiteroourse  of  these  two  travellers 
was  interrupted  towards  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
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noon  by  a  heavy  thunder-cloud  rolling  up  on  the 
weather-bow.  In  the  next  half  an  hour,  the 
schooner  was  strdck  by  lightning,  and  the  captain 
at  the  tiller,  and  his  two  men  standing  by  the 
mainmast  were  instantly  killed.  Bolton  and  Ellen 
rushed  on  deck,  the  only  liviug  souls  on  board. 
Presently^  smoke  issued  from  the  companion-way, 
and  he  ascertained  that  the  sch  oner  was  on  fire 
near  the  run.  He  was  not  able  to  stop  it,  and  as 
there  wi^  no  boat,  he  could  only  put  her  head  to 
the  shore,  nearly  half  a  mile  distant,  and  drift  in. 
But  the  fire  gained  so  fast,  that  soon  there  was  no 


way  left  but  to  swim  for  it  Bolton  was  a  strong 
swimmer,  and  gained  the  shore  in  safety,  thoagrfa 
not  before  his  charge  had  become  insensible. 
However,  she  soon  recovered  when  he  had  carried 
her  up  the  bank  to  a  farm-house  just  through  the 
woods,  where,  fortunately  endbgh,  it  happened 
she  was  known. 

He  was  unaware,  when  he  lifted  her  over  the 
rockis,  what  a  precious  burden  hung  upon  his  arm, 
but  I  suspect  it  was  not  many  houre  before  he 
made  the  discovery.  They  were  married  that 
summer. 


TO  A  PENSIVE  BEAUTY. 


BY 


H.  J.  WOODMXN. 


Wben  oCben  laugbed  and  gaUy.sung, 
Beneath  the  Sumni«r*8  sky  of  blue, 

There  ever  o*er  thy  spirit  hung 
A  mantle  of  less  sunny  hue ; 

l^y  brow  of  snow,  thine  eye  of  Jet,' 

Axe  lingering  in  my  memory  yet. 

Thy  voice  has  ne*er  that  gleesome  font 

Betraying  spirit  light  as  air ; 
A  silveiy  cadence  all  its  own 

Made  pensive  music  eveiywhere; 
Twas  like  the  night-bird*s  mellow  strain 
When  Autumn  waves  her  golden  grain. 

I  frequent  watch  the  aable  fHnge 
Droop  o'er  thme  eye,  as  if  the  light 

Were  glowing  with  too  deep  a  tinge 
For  one  whose  thou^ti  are  mildly  bright 

Tliou  seem'st  a  vestal  set  apart 

FV>r  the  still  worship  of  the  heart 
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A  CHAPTER  ON  HANDS 


TUC  KR  RM  A  N. 


"Give  ine  yoor  hands !^ 
PericU9. 


\ 


HTLOCK  had  reason,  while  ena- 
merating  his  claims  to  humanity, 
to  ask,  <*  Has  not  a  Jew  hands?" 
I  have  jmt  examined  the  sculp- 
tured hand  of  a  child  modelled 
from  life,  by  an  artist  of  exact 
eye,  and  whose  chisel  bestows  a 
flesh-like  surface  upon  its  pro- 
ducts. The  abstract  beauty  of 
the  hand  is  better  realized  when 
thus  viewed ;  and  if  we  combine 
with  this  perception  a  sense  of 
its  varied  facility  as  a  mechanical 
instrument,  and  its.  countless  offi- 
ces as  a  means  of  expression,  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  it  is  one  of  the  graceful  mysteries  which 
characterize  human  beings ;  and  hence  it  is  that 
the  most  pathetic  line  iu  the  Corsair,  occurs  in 
the  description  of  the  dead  Medora,  where  the  poet 
speaks  of  "the  cold  flowers  her  cMer  hand' 
contamed." 

The  hand,  in  the  light  of  comparative  anatomy, 
most  significantly  marks  the  idistinction  between 
men  and  brutes.  Its  complex  apparatus,  and  the 
relation  between  its  performances  and  the  mind, 
are  so  remarkable,  that  familiarity  alone  prevents 
theirbeing  observed  with  wonder.  When  we  con- 
sider that  its  metions  depend  upon  no  lees  than 
tweBty-nioe  bones,  their  certainty  and  vigor  is 
marvellous.  As  an  iastniBient,  it  coiabines  to  an 
mconceivable  degree  the  almost  antagonist  qnali- 
ties  of  great  strength  and  extreme  delicacy^  free- 
dom of  movement  with  nicety  of  action,  and  per- 
fect ease  with  thorough  coutrol.  The  same  ma- 
chine whereby  the  athtete  raises  himself  to  the 
slack-rope,  or  the  blacksmith  wields  a  ponderous 


sledge,  is  adapted  to  graduate  the  hues  upon  the 
artist's  canvass,  and  modify  sounds  of  the  most 
exquisite  musical  instruments.  The  fingers,  whose 
accurate  sensation  counts  the  pulsations  of  the 
invalid,  when  folded  together,  become  a  weapon, 
which,  deftly  managed,  may  fell  a  resisting  Her- 
cules ;  grasping  a  mechanic's  tool  they  perform 
miracles  of  skill,  and  closed  genlly  around  the  pen 
of  genius,  they  act  as  the  magnetic  telegraph  of 
the  soul.  The  freedom  of  the  hand's  movements 
is  ascribed  to  the  collar-bone,  which  keeps  the 
shoulders  apart,  and  distributes  muscular  effi»rt  to 
the  arm  ;  their  fineness  is  owing  to  the  wrist  and 
finger  bones,  and  the  nervous  tissue,  and  their 
ease,  seems  to  grow  out  of  the  miion  of  all  these. 
Power  and  flexibility  are  thus  equally  attained, 
and  the  result  is,  an  instrument  which,  guided  by 
intelligence,  is  ^equate  to  the  homeliest  and  most 
exalted  offices,  and  has  for  its  sphere  the  whole 
domain  both  of  the  useful  and  fine  arts,  enabling 
the  savage  to  weave  bark-thatch  for  his  log-hut, 
and  Raphael  to  light  up  an  eternal  smile  upon  the 
lip  of  maternity ;  the  mariner,  by  a  regulated 
pressure,  to  guide  his  viBssets  with  unerring  helm 
over  the  trackless  waters ;  and  the  sportsman,  by 
the  lightest  touch,  to  bring  to  his  feet  the  eagle 
that  hovers  in  the  clouds. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary  charac- 
terib  ic  of  I  he  hand  is  its  intimate  relation  to  the 
will.  The  infinite  quickness  and  certainty  with 
which  the  forn  er  obeys  the  faintest  mtimations  of 
the  latter,  is  a  study  for  the  metaphysician.  The 
hand  is  the  mind's  only  perfect  vassal,  and  when, 
through  age  or  illness,  the  connexion  between 
them  is  interrupted,  there  are  few  more  afiTecting 
tokens  of  human  decay.  We  seldom  realize  the 
nicety  as  well  as  promptitude  of  the  hand's  obe- 
dience. It  is  but  the  difference  imperceptible  to 
the  eye,  between  the  pressure  of  a  finger  which 
distinguishes  a  merely  practiced  musician  and  the 
great  masters  of  the  violin  and  piano.  A  more 
sensitive  nerve  in  the  hand,  communicating  with 
a  more  g'^wing  braiu,  is  the  proximate  C^use  of 
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the  Ttst  space  between  mechanical  imitation  and 
artistic  genioe.  The  engra^inge  of  Morghen,  the 
busts  of  Powers,  Gobelin  tapestry,  the  bouquets  of 
Genoa  and  Florence,  the  mosaics  of  Rome,  and 
the  lawns  of  England — whatever  object  or  pro- 
duct is  wrought  or  embellished  by  the  hand,  of 
acknowledged  superiority  in  its  kind,  owes  that 
distinction  not  more  to  peculiar  aptitude  in  the 
hand  itself,  than  to  a  closer  alliance  between  it 
and  the  will,  and  a  more  keen  intelligence  or  a 
richer  sympathy  in  the  mind  that  prompts  its  ac- 
tion. Thus  the  hand  becomes  the  representative 
of  the  individual,  not  only  working  out  his  casual 
objects,  but  giving  embodiment  to  his  noblest  con- 
ceptions. It  is  this  instant  and  complete  response 
that  induced  the  opinion  once  broached  that  the 
hand  was  the  seat  of  the  will. 

No  lees  than  fifty  muscles  consent  to  its  sim- 
plest motion.  The  different  length  of  the  fingers 
accomoKxlates  them  to  a  variety  of  grasp,  as  the 
rod  which  stirs  the  alembic  must  be  held  in  quite 
a  difiereut  manner,  and  perform  a  distinct  office, 
from  the  fishing-rod  or  the  battle-axe.  It  has 
been  truly  said,  that  a  band,  with  reason  to  use 
it,  supplies  the  natural  defence  of  other  animals  ! 
The  muscles  of  the  palm,  which  are  so  small  and 
even  exposed,  unlike  those  of  other  parts  of  the 
body,  to  contact  at\d  strain,  are  protected  accord- 
ingly ;  and  so  intimately  united  are  the  eight 
bones  of  the  wrist,  that  they  form  a  ball  which 
moves  at  the  extremity  of  the  radius.  Such  are 
the  minute  and  efiective  contrivances  which  sus- 
tain and  direct  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  the 
human  hand. 

I'his  apparent  identity  between  the  hand  and 
the  will,  is  manifested  by  the  old  proverbs,  ^  catch 
time  by  the  forelock,**  and  "  a  bird  in  the  hand  is 
worth  two  in  the  bush.*'  Indeed,  expressions  in- 
dicative of  tenacity  or  readiness,  are  drawn  chiefly 
from  the  movements  of  the  hand.  Thus  we 
speak  of  seizing  occasions,  and  holding  on  to  pro- 
mising objecls.  The  sailor's  phrase  "  let  go,** 
seems  to  give  full  scope  to  the  breeze  of  accident, 
and  the  tide  of  eventi,  while  '*  hands  off"  is  the 
most  colloquial  of  warnings  to  the  tarry  passer. 
The  *'  sign  manual  *'  in  law  and  courtesy  has  an 
unquestioned  authority,  and  the  raised  finger  of  a 
king  challenges  as  much  obeisance  as  a  sanc- 
tioned watchword. 

The  henna-staiped  nails  of  the  harem  are  ty- 
pical of  orientalism ;  the  thrown  gauutlet  of  the 
knight  was  a  summons  to  the  combat,  and  "  gyves 
upon  the  wrist,**  in  Hood*s  poem  of  Eugene 
Aram,  tell  the  whole  story  of  his  capture.  "  Ex- 
cept these  bonds,**  said  St  Paul,  lilting  his  mana- 
cled hands  before  Festos;  and  <*may  my  right 
hand  forget  its  cunning,**  was  Webster's  adjura- 
tion, fhould  he  ever  lack  magnanimity.  "To  pahn 
off,**  is  the  Saxon  for  treachery ;  "  make  a  handle 


of,"  the  simple  English  for  mtrigue ;  and  hmoif 
mono  the  Italian  for  a  gratuity.  Intention,  de- 
sire, motive — all  suggest  themselves  figuratively 
by  epithets  borrowed  from  the  natural  action  of 
the  hand  ;  and  the  marriage  rite  hath  for  its  al- 
most universal  symbol,  encirding  the  finger  with 
a  little  hoop  of  gold. 

A  vague  sense  of  the  intrinsic  oorreepoodeDce 
between  the  hand  and  thought,  donbtle«  origi- 
nated the  idea  of  palmistry,  and  superstition  hoped 
to  discover  in  the  varied  lines  of  the  open  palm 
an  index  of  character  and  destiny.  A  le«  falla- 
cious test  of  the  former  has  been  recognized  in 
the  comparative  heat  or  cold  of  the  hand,  as  thk 
indicates  temperament,  which  in  itself  is  no  in- 
adequate revolution  of  conduct.  Thus  the  quick 
or  slow  upfolding  of  the  sensitive  leaf  betrays  the 
touch  of  the  sanguine  or  sympathetic  '*  There 
are,**  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "  certain  mysti- 
cal figures  m  our  hands,  which  I  dare  not  call 
mere  dashes,  strokes  4  la  vol^,  or  at  random,  be- 
cause delineated  by  a  pencil  that  never  works  in 
vain  ;  and  hereof  I  take  more  particular  notice, 
because  I  carry  that  in  mine  own  hand  which  I 
never  could  read  of  or  discover  in  another.'** 

In  aristocratic  portraits,  the  shape  of  the  hands 
is  remarkably  elegant,  and  Byron  was  undoubt- 
edly correct  in  regarding  the  beauty  of  this  feature 
as  an  indication  of  gentle  blood.  It  is  said  that 
long  before  Keats  died,  he  was  accustomed  to 
prophecy  his  fate  by  the  swollen  veins  of  his  hands, 
which,  he  said,  looked  like  those  of  a  man  of 
fifty.  There  is  an  instinctive  association  with 
personal  character  in  the  disposition  of  the  hands. 
Thus,  the  moat  efii»ctive  likeness  of  Sterne  repre- 
sents him  with  the  forefinger  on  the  temple,  where 
phreoologisU  locate  the  organ  of  wit.  Napoleon, 
at  St.  Helena,  is  always  depicted  with  folded 
arms,  because  they  indicate  a  passive  and  thought- 
ful state  ;  and  in  one  of  the  most  appropriate  de- 
signs for  a  statue  of  Washington,  the  left  hand 
rests  on  a  sheathed  sword,  while  the  right  points 
upward.  The  peculiar  melancholy  suggested  by 
Egyptian  sepulchral  monuments,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  effigies  on  Italian  tombs,  arises  from  the 
utteriy  listless  or  confined  position  of  the  hands. 
It  gives  the  figure  the  aspect  of  helpleflsness  ;  the 
voluntary  power  seems  annihilated,  and  a  feeling 
instantly  arises  oi  a  completed  destiny  and  final 
sleep. 

**  His  palms  are  folded  oa  hb  breafl ; 
Thtre  Is  bo  other  thing  expressed. 
But  long  disquiet  noerged  in  ntC* 

In  the  grace  of  elocution,  the  digntf  of  role, 
and  the  natural  language  of  social  interooune, 
the  hand  enacts  a  greater  part  than  wo  we  ttfitto 
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recognise.  lu  all  those  noble  gestures  which  con- 
vey moral  impressions,  the  extended  arm  and 
open  palm  are  vastly  expressive.  In  the  cartoons 
of  Raphael,  and  the  apostolic  statues  of  Thor- 
waldsen,  this  is  finely  illustrated.  There  is  a 
passage  in  one  of  Southey's  poems  which  elo- 
quently points  out  the  significance  of  such  ges- 
tures: 

**  Toward  the  shore  he  spread  bu  arms 
As  if  the  expanded  soul  difTueed  itself. 
And  carried  to  all  spirits  with  the  act 
Its  affluent  inspiration.** 

To  show  how  justly  in  art  and  life  the  action  of 
the  hand  is  characteristic,  were  an  endless  theme. 
In  poetry,  by  citing  one  of  its  movements,  an  en- 
tire  history  or  picture  is  suggested.  Scott,  to  ex- 
press the  warrior*s  unconquered  heroism,  tolls  us 
that  "  with  dying  hand  he  shook  the  fragment  of 
bis  blade  ;*'  the  old  masters  always  portrayed 
Cleopatra  "  holding  the  viper  to  her  snowy  breast," 
which  instantly  fills  the  imagination  with  the 
cycle  of  her  being — ^voluptuous  beauty,  imperious 
Will,  and  hnpassioned  death.  In  the  museum  at 
K^es,  there  is  a  statue  of  Artslldos,  and  the 
manner  in  which  his  robe  is  gathered  up  in  his 
hand,  gives  a  complete  idea  of  the  inflexible  jus- 
tice of  his  nature. 

One  of  the  most  common  signs  of  want  of 
breeding,  is  a  sort  of  uncomfortable  consciousness 
of  the  hands,  an  obvious  ignorance  of  what  to  do 
with  them,  and  a  painful  awkwardness  in  their 
adIjtMtment.  The  hands  of  a  gentleman  seem 
perfectly  at  home  without  being  occupied ;  they 
are  habituated  to  the  dolce  far  niente,  or  if  they 
spontaneously  move,  it  is  attractively.  Some  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Courtiers  made  playing  with 
their  sword-hilt  an  accomplishment,  and  the  most 
efficient  weapon  of  the  Spanish  coquette  is  her 
fan.  Strength  in  the  fingers  is  a  sure  token  of 
mental  aptitude.  When  Mutius  burnt  his  hand 
off  before  the  eyes  of  his  captor,  he  gave  the  most 
indubitable  proof  we  can  imagine  of  fortitude  ; 
and  it  was  natural  that  amid  the  ferocious  bravery 
of  feudal  times,  a  bloody  hand  in  the  centre  of  an 
escutcheon  should  become  the  badge  of  a  baronet 
of  England. 

The  phenomena  of  touch  have  been  less  inves- 
tigated than  those  of  the  other  senses,  from  which 
it  is  altogether  distinct  The  nerves  of  touch  are 
enclosed  in  spiral  ridges  of  cuticle  at  the  pulpy 
end  of  the  fingers,  and  still  more  shielded  by  the 
nails.  All  familiar  with  the  modem  education  of 
the  blind,  are  aware  to  what  extent  the  sense  of 
touch  may  be  cultivated,  so  in  a  measure  to  take 
the  place  of  sight.  Manipulation  is  almost  a 
science  by  itself,  the  nicer  processes  of  the  artizan, 
refined  modelling  in  clay,  the  minute  sculptture  of 
the  lapidary,  and  those  delieaie  sorgical  operations 


which  require  the  most  precise  guidance  of  an 
instrument  among  nerves  and  arteries,  seem  to 
justify  the  saying  of  Anaxagoras,  that  the  supe- 
riority of  man  was  owing  to  his  hand. 

When  we  consider  that  the  nervous  tissue, 
ramifying  from  the  brain,  spreads  itself  intri- 
cately through  the  hand  where  touch  is  located, 
there  seems  little  romance  in  assenting  to  the  en- 
thusiastic interpretation  of  the  sounds  of  a  violin 
when  swayed  by  genius,  and  the  healing,  exciting, 
or  somniferous  iufiueuce  ascribed  to  the  hand  of 
the  maguetizer.  In  some  persons  the  sensitive- 
ness of  touch  is  so  great,  that  to  feel  of  certain 
fabrics,  or  come  in  physical  contact  with  ungenial 
individuals,  produces  the  most  decided  nervous  re- 
vulsion. Domestic,  and  even  wild  animajs,  are 
remarkably  susceptible  to  the  human  touch,  and 
may  be  soothed  in  ferocious  moods  by  the  hand 
they  recognize.  There  is,  indeed,  an  exquisite 
sensibility  and  influence  residing  in  the  hand, 
which,  in  rare  organization,  may  be  said  to  con- 
stitute a  worid  of  sensation  and  efficiency,  "  ca- 
viare to  the  general." 

In  southern  countries,  kissing  the  hand  is  a 
loyal  salutation.  On  a  beautiful  winter  evening, 
I  disembarked  at  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean 
in  company  with  a  lady  who  had  been  for  some 
months  absent  from  her  home.  She  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  staircase  of  her  palazzOt  and  every 
servitor  respectfully  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  her 
hand.  There  was  in  their  manner  of  so  doing, 
a  fidelity  and  pleasure  delightful  to  witness.  The 
practice  is  recognized  in  several  of  Shakspeare's 
dramas.  "  Why,  this  is  he  who  kissed  away  his 
hand  in  courtesy."  "  You  kiss  your  hand,"  says 
Colin  to  Touchstone  ;  «*  that  courtesy  would  be 
nndean  at  court,  if  courtiers  were  shepherds — 
they  are  often  tarred  over  with  the  surgery  of  our 
sheep.  The  courtier's  hands  are  perfumed  with 
civet." 

In  dramatic  literature  especially  we  find  con- 
stant figurative  allusion  to  the  hand,  as  the  symbol 
of  both  will,  intelligence,  and  character.  Thus 
Bmtus  reproaches  Cassius  with  avarice,  by  de- 
daring  he  has  "  an  itching  palm  ;"  and  the  am- 
bitious Thane's  sceptre  is  said  to  be  wrenched 
"  with  an  unlineal  hand."  Of  one  it  is  observed, 
that  his  hand  was  made  to  handle  nought  but 
gold,  and  of  another,  "  to  grasp  a  palmer's." 
Among  the  undisputed  traits  of  beauty,  seems  to 
be  a  white  hand.  "  My  lady  has  a  white  hand," 
boasts  Olivia's  clown  ;  and  Brion,  sending  a  mis- 
sive to  his  love,  tells  the  messenger — 

"  And  to  her  white  hand  see  that  thou  do  commend, 
This  sealed  up  couaseL" 

Romeo  speaks  of  the  "  white  wonder  of  dear 
Juliet's  hand;"  and  this  exclamation  he  utters  as 
he  gazes  upon  her  from  the  garden,  is  an  instance 
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of  Shak8peare*8  maBterly  union  of  the  pictnresqne 
and  the  affecting.  We  see  a  picture— Juliet  in 
the  balcony,  precisely  in  the  attitude  natural  un- 
der the  circumHtancee,  aud,  at  the  same  time, 
sympathize  with  the  impatient  devotion  of  her 
lover  as  he  thus  beholds  her.  Nothing  can  be 
more  appropriate  than  the  very  poetical  extrava- 
gance of  his  apostrophe : 

"  See.  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand ! 
O  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand, 
That  I  might  touch  that  cheek  !*' 

But  in  two  instances  the  poet  of  nature  has 
given  us  hints  of  the  philosophy  of  this  subject,  in 
■o  dramatic  and  moving  a  way,  that  the  scenes 
live  in  remembrance,  consecrated  alike  by  the 
genius  which  makes  vital,  and  the  truth  to  nature 
that  endears  them.  In  the  two  most  earnest 
phases  of  the  soul — love  and  remorse,  the  hands 
are  made  to  illustrate  their  connexion  with  the 
mind,  and,  for  the  moment,  endowed  with  pro- 
phecy and  retribution.  It  is  poetry,  indeed,  but 
founded  in  truth.  When  that  *<  noble  and  loving 
nature "  is  first  put  upon  the  rack  of  agonized 
suspicion,  the  sight  of  Desdemona  for  an  instant 
disarms  his  fears.  He  exclaims:  "O,  hardness 
to  dissemble !"  and  then  gazes  mquiringly  upon 
her  face,,  wherein  he  had  been  wont  to  read  his 
own  devoted  love,  beaming  in  reflected  but  gen- 
uine expression,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  peruse  the 
heart  where  he  had  "  garnered  upon  his  hopes.** 
The  scrutiny  is  useless.  There  is  the  same  inge- 
nuous, tender,  and*  womanly  look  ;  but  the  demon 
in  his  brain  repeats  Iago*s  fiendish  insinuation, 
and,  by  an  impulse  the  most  natural,  he  seizes 
her  hand — that  hand  by  which  he  led  her  to  the 
altar,  whose  lightest  touch  heretofore  had  power 
to  thrill  him  with  confident  joy  ;  he  inspects  the 
lines  of  the  palm,  attempts  to  realize  afresh  its 
sensation,  to  test,  as  it  were,  its  magnetism,  and 
thus  doing,  peer  into  her  eyes  with  a  mind  aching 
for  the  truth. 

Othello.  How  do  you,  Desdemona  t 

Desdemona.  Well,  my  good  tonL 

O.  Give  mf.  your  hand :  this  hand  is  moist,  my  lady. 

D.  It  yet  has  felt  no  age,  nor  known  no  sorrow. 

O.  This  argues  fruitfulness  and  liberal  heart: 

Hot^  hot,  and  moist :  this  hand  of  yours  requires 

A  sequester  from  liberty,  (Wing  and  prayer, 

Much  castigatinn,  exercise  devout ; 

For  here's  a  young  and  sweating  devil  here 

That  commonly  rebels.    Tis  a  good  hand, 

A  frank  one. 
D.  You  may,  indeed,  say  so: 

For  *twa8  that  hand  that  gave  away  my  heart. 
O.  A  liberal  hand :  the  hearts  of  oU  gave  hands. 

But  our  new  beraldiy  i»— bands,  not  hearts! 
This  dialogue  is  a  perfect  indication  of  the  two 
states  of  mind — unsuspecting  love  and  perverting 
suspicion.    The  hand  is  spontaneously  recognised 
as  an  exponent  both  of  honor  and  love. 


And  what  picture  of  a  troubled  conscienoe  has 
ever  been  imagined  equal  to  the  night-walking 
scene  in  Lady  Macbeth  ?  She  had  been  used  to 
"lave  her  dainty  hands"  from  childhood,  but 
having  once  stained  them  with  human  blood,  it 
seemed  to  her  reproachful  heart  that  the  "  damn- 
ed spot "  would  never  out.  There  is  something 
irresistibly  pathetic  in  the  moaning  whisper,  "  all 
the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  thb  little 
hand."  The  epithet  **  little"  applied  to  her  hand, 
brings  up  the  idea  of  the  gentleness  of  her  sex  in 
contrast  with  the  horror  of  her  crime,  in  a  manner 
singularly  accordant  with  dramatic  truth. 

Doet.  What  is  it  she  does  now  1  Look  bow  abe  rtibs 
her  hands. 

Oent.  It  is  an  accustomed  action  with  her,  to  seem  tlnia 
washing  her  bands ;  I  have  known  her  continue  in  this 
a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Lady  M..  Out,  damned  spot ! 

An  election  was  carried  in  Massachusetts  bj 
adopting  as  a  rallying  word  the  term  '  hard-hand»' 
an  unfortunate  epithet  which  some  orator  of  the 
opposition  had  given  to  the  farmers  and  mechan- 
ics. It  was  immediately  seized  upon  on  the  same 
principle  that  Yankee  Doodle  was  adopted  as- the 
continental  air,  and  by  reminding  the  party  of  the 
derision  of  their  enemies,  worked  their  most  spir- 
ited resistance.  It  is  the  glorious  boast  of  the  re- 
publican to  cast — 

**  With  unpurchased  band 
The  vote  that  shakes  the  turrets  of  the  laod.** 

In  most  countries,  the  oath  is  administered 
with  the  hand  either  gravely  uplifted,  or  laid  upon 
a  sacred  relic.  The  claqueurg  of  the  Parisian 
theatres  earn  a  livelihood  by  applause ;  and,  to 
pass  at  once  from  such  an  nnromantic  matter-of- 
fact,  to  a  bit  of  sentimental  philosophy,  Dante 
says: 

Sicomprende, 
Quanto  in  femmina,  fuoco  d*amor  dura 
Le  Toccliio  o*tatto  spesso  nol  raccende.* 

The  hands  are,  by  the  very  instinct  of  human- 
ity, raised  in  prayer,  clasped  in  affection,  wrung 
in  despair,  pressed  upon  the  forehead  when  <*  chaos 
is  come  again,*'  and  the  soul  is  "  perplexed  in  the 
extreme;**  drawn  inward  to  invite,  thrust  forth 
objectively  to  repel ;  the  fingers  point  to  in^cate, 
and  are  snapt  in  disdain ;  the  palm  is  laid  upon  the 
heart  in  invocation  or  subdued  feeling,  and  on  the 
brow  of  the  compassionated  in  benediction.  What 
is  consciously  held  in  pictures  or  on  the  stage,  is 
emblematic  to  the  most  careless  observer.  Dido, 
with  her  wilk>w-branch,  tells  us  she  is  abandoned  ; 
Richard  III.,  with  his  prayer-book,  enacts  the 
hypocrite;  the  crook  in  the  hand  reveals  the 
shepherd,  a  baton  the  marshall,  a  cross  the  devo- 
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tee,  a  tome  the  scholar,  a  telescope  the  navigrator, 
and  so  on  through  the  whole  symbolized  category 
of  human  Tocations,  each  holds  fast  that  which  is 
good  unto  him. 

I  was  never  more  struck  with  the  expressive 
capacity  of  the  hands,  than  m  witnessing  the  ori- 
sons of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Their  teacher  stood, 
with  closed  eyes,  and  addressed  the  Deity  by  those 
signs  made  with  the  fingers  which  constitute  a 
language  for  the  speechless.  Around  him  were 
grouped  more  than  an  hundred  mutes,  following 
with  reverend  glances  every  motion.  It  was  a 
yisihle  but  not  an  audible  worship.  A  locust 
hummed  in  the  branches  of  an  adjacent  elm,  and 
the  summer  air  stirred  the  leaves  that  hung  beside 
the  open  window  ;  otherwise,  the  profound  silence 
of  a  qnaker-meetiug  brooded  over  the  assemblage. 
Few  public  acts  of  religious  devotion  ever  im- 
pressed  me  like  this.  The  very  hearts — the  still 
small  voice  in  each  bosom  seemed  communing 
with  the  Creator.  It  was  a  most  affecting  recog- 
nition of  the  fatherhood  of  Grod. 

After  Hamlet's  mind  has  been  solemnized  by 
the  revelations  of  his  father's  ghost,  he  manifests 
a  consciousness  of  the  new  and  sad  responsibility 
which  has  come  over  his  life,  by  a  significant 
shaking  hands  with  his  friends,  intimating  by  the 
action,  with  the  delicate  consideration  of  a  noble 
sod,  that  he  has  bade  farewell  to  ordinary  sympa- 
thies, in  consequence  of  having  been  called  into 
relation  with  the  supernatural: 


Why,  right,  you  are  in  the  right. 

And  80,  without  more  circumstance  at  all, 

I  hold  it  fit  that  we  shake  hands  and  part, 

You  as  your  business  sod  desire  shall  point  you 

For  every  man  hath  business  and  desire 

Such  as  it  is  ; — for  my  own  part. 

Look, — I  will  go  pray. 

The  mere  offer  of  the  ^nd  is  the  readiest  sign 
of  voluntary  courtesy  or  forgiveness,  and  its  non- 
acceptance  the  most  civil  yet  meaning  of  re- 
pulses. 

Shaking  hands  is  a  mode  of  greeting,  the  origin 
of  which  is  lost  in  obscurity.  Individuals  display 
character  in  their  mode  of  so  doing.  Who  can- 
not feel  at  once  the  antagonism  between  the  touch 
of  a  prude  and  the  cordial  grasp  of  a  friend? 
Who  knows  not  the  sailor's  grip  of  candid  hearti- 
ness from  the  conventional,  passant  **  giving  of 
hands  7"  How  perfectly  does  the  graduated  or 
lingering  pressure  cause  the  mercury  in  love's 
barometer  to  rise  or  fall  by  the  scale  of  hope  ! 
What  sympathies  and  antipathies  are  demonstra- 
ted by  the  various  degrees  of  kindly,  irresolute, 
vivacious,  careless,  fond,  or  earnest  manner  of 
shaking  hands  !  It  is  this  relation  between  tem- 
perament, feeling,  consideration,  and  the  instinct- 
ive action  of  the  hand,  which  has  given  rise  to 
those  theories  which  profess  to  read  the  predomi- 
nant impulses  of  character  in  the  traits  of  chiro- 
grapby. 


THE  BRUISED  REED  HE  WILL  NOT  BREAK. 


■T   B.  O.   HURLEY. 


God  cradles  not  the  vilest  thii^, 
That  crawls  beneath  His  holy  sight. 
Nor  spuriM  the  meanest  suppliant, 
That  turns  to  find  the  path  deemed  right 
But  an  unseen,  beho](te  the  heart. 
Humbled  in  »ln.  and  sunken  low, 
Waits,  to  be  gracious,  tonging  waits. 
And  yearns  for  such,  the  way  to  know. 
Aye,  waits  unwearied,  tarries  long, 
Sweet,  MisriUl  promises  holds  forth, 
And  lii^en  with  a  parents  zeal ; 
Uiges*proceed,  when  flesli  is  loth. 
Fointcth  a  heavenward  course  to  those. 
Who  grope  in  darkness  and  in  gloom, 
7Y>  realms  where  pleasures  never  fade 
Where  Sharon's  rose  doth  ever  bloom. 


Then  how  can  mortals  dare  presume — 
To  trea*  with  scorn  e'en  the  most  base  t 
Knowing  all  creatures  may  be  pure — 
If  led  to  seek  a  Saviour's  face. 
Wash,  and  be  clean,  the  vr&y  is  plahi ; 
Water  of  life  is  freely  given ; 
Redemptions  fount  flows  free  for  all. 
None  penitent  are  tum'd  firom  Heaven. 

Awakened  conscience,  whispers  man, 
Thy  fellow  creatures  never  spurn ; 
Condemn  not  but  read  self  aright, 
The  hardest  lesson,  man  can  learn. 
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THE  SPHERE  OF  WOMAN. 


BT  BOEACK  ORKKLBT. 


"  Even  now,  wbeo  aupreniAcy  bu  been  tnad^rrad  fmn 
miwcte  to  mind,  has  that  mcMt  uibtle  fpirit,  that  being  of 
moat  mobile  fibre,  that  meet  wnaitiTe  and  apprebeiwive  or- 
ganization,— has  the,  whom  God  has  placed,  to  be  a  '  mate 
and  a  help  to  man.'  at  the  head  of  bit  creation,  the  foun- 
dresB  of  nations,  the  embelli8ber  of  races,  has  »he  alone 
been  left  behind,  at  the  very  starting-post  of  civiltuitioii. 
while  an  around  her  progresses  and  improves  t  And  is 
roan  sliU'the  master?'  and  does  be^  by  a  misdirected 
self  love,  still  perpetuate  her  ignoranceand  her  dependence, 
when  her  emancipation  and  improvement  are  most  want- 
ing as  the  crowning  element  of  his  own  happiness  ?  If, 
in  the  progress  of  refinement,  he  has  brightened  instead 
of  breaking  (he  chain  of  his  slave,  he  has  only  linked  a 
more  strong  nucleus  of  evil  to  his  own  destiny,  and  bound 
up,  with  his  noblest  views  of  national  and  social  develop- 
ment, a  principle  that  too  often  thwarts  the  progress  and 
enfeebles  the  results  of  his  best  reforms." 

LAnv  MoBOAJi — '  tVowum  and  ker  JUtuter.* 

**  I  ALWAYS  regret  it,"  says  a  French  wit,  "  when 
a  woman  turns  author :  I  would  much  rather  she 
had  remained  a  woman."  Id  the  spirit  indicated  by 
this  witticism,  the  world  has  generally  met  every 
attempt  of  woman  to  consider  her  own  position 
and  relations,  and  determine  in  what  points,  and 
to  what  extent,  they  should  be  changed.  Let  her 
but  dare  to  name  such  themes,  and  Respectability 
eyes  her  with  a  frown,  a  shnig,  and  a  shudder, 
which,  being  interpreted,  imphes :  *  You  are  un- 
sexing,  unsphering  yourself.  You  are  making 
yourself  a  theme  for  ribald  jest,  and  grave  sus- 
picion. Back  to  your  dolls  and  mirror,  your  ring- 
lets and  quadrilles !  llie  kitchen,  the  nursery, 
and  (if  she  be  of  the  affluent  minority)  the  draw- 
ing-room are  your  domain,  beyond  which  you 
wander  in  deadly  peril.  If  you  love  your  con- 
nections, or  value  your  good  name,  beware  ! ' 

This  warning  was  long  efTectual  to  silence,  if 
not  to  convince.  Happily,  it  has  visibly  lost  some- 
thing of  its  power.  A  few  daring  spirits  have 
overleaped  the  barrier,  and  found  that,  without  as 
within  it,  there  are  snares  and  pitfalls  for  the  weak 
and  simple,  while  the  wise  and  strong  walk  se- 
curely whither  they  will.  Timidly  at  first,  and 
awkwardly  enough  to  justify  the  ridicule  of  the 
scoffer,  Woman  has  grasped  the  pen,  and  finds  its 
potency  as  a  weapon  for  defence  or  reprisal  not 
destroyed  by  contact  with  her  hand.  Using  it  at 
times  weakly  and  unworthily,  she  has  yet  em- 
ployed it  so  often  and  so  powerfully  in  the  cause 
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of  humanity,  ci  justice,  of  piogiMS,  that  I  tbiak 
few  wouki  now  seriotisly  deny  that  man  has  been 
instructed  and  the  worid  improved  by  her  writings. 
True,  they  yet  form  but  a  small  proportion  of  any 
well-selected  library ;  but  each  age  witnesses,  not 
merely  a  great  increase  of  their  numbsr,  but  a 
marked  improvement  in  their  character.  The 
nanoes  of  Uemans,  Martineau,  Somerville»  Sedg- 
wick, Edgeworth,  Norton,  Landon,  Sigonmey,  in 
our  own  day  and  language,  form  but  a  small  part 
of  the  bright  constellation  of  female  authors  which 
man  could  ill  afford  to  see  extinguished 

First  to  Write,  then  to  Think,  seems  to  be  the 
natural  order.  The  infant  roust  accustom  his 
eyes  to  the  novelty  of  vision  before  his  gase  em- 
braces and  comprehends  the  worid.  A  Sappho, 
giving  utterance  to  her  own  wild,  consuming  pas- 
sions— a  Rosa  Matilda,  coining  into  feeble  and 
tawdry  verse  the  mawkish  sentiment  of  the  draw- 
ing-room— a  Montague,  a  Sevign^,  a  Burney,  keen- 
ly observing  and  admirably  depicting,  either  di- 
rectly, or  through  the  thin  guise  of  fictk>n,  what 
passes  before  her  eyes — all  these  have  precedence 
in  time  over  the  analyst,  the  philosopher,  the  fear- 
less investigator  ;  but  these,  too,  are  manifested  in 
their  season.  At  length  Woman  reaches  and  pon- 
ders the  questions  :  *  What  am  I  ?  What  are  my 
relations  to  others  7  Are  these  entirely  just  ?  Do 
they  afford  scope  for  all  the  good  of  which  my 
nature  is  capable  7  Is  the  state  of  vassalage  in 
which  I  find  myself  dictated  by  my  own  feeble- 
ness, my  unfitness  to  encounter  the  perils  and  ills 
which  would  else  encompass  me  7  Is  it  best  even 
for  him  to  whom  I  am  accounted  a  conapanion 
and  a  helper,  but  to  whom  I  am  oftener  in  fact  a 
toy,  a  convenience,  a  slave  7  Should  I,  in  choosing 
to  be  a  dependent,  a  legal  vassal,  cease  also  to  be 
gentle,  pure,  and  winning — a  loyal  wife  and  a 
devoted  mother  7 '  These  questions  have  been 
propounded  in  our  time — they  will  not  consent  to 
be  annihilated  by  the  nod  of  Fashion  nor  cower 
beneath  the  frown  of  Etiquette.  The  Pasha*s 
dozen  wives  in  an  oriental  harem  may  daily  mar- 
vel that  any  reputable  woman  can  be  so  immodest 
as  to  appear  in  public  unveiled,  or  look  on  the  face 
of  any  man  but  her  lord  and  master — yet  the 
world  moves  on. 

'*  But  what,"  asks  some  Rip  Van  Winkle,  *'  are 
these  wrongs  of  Woman  which  the  Jacobins  of  our 
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day  are  beginning  to  raise  snoli  a  du8t  about?  Is 
she  not  (among  the  upper  ten  thousand  of  course) 
daintily  nurtured,  lightly  tasked,  fairly  surfeited 
with  teachers  and  education,  profusely  flattered 
almost  from  her  cradle,  early  invited  to  balls  and 
parties,  (and  what  could  suit  her  better  than 
these  ?)  in  due  season  married  and  installed  in  a 
Bumptoously  furnished  house,  abundantly  provided 
with  servants,  and  every  afiluence  of  luxury? 
What  more  can  these  universal  grumblers  ask  for 
her  T  " 

Let  me  answer  these  questions  in  the  words  of 
one  of  the  latest  and  firmest  asserters  of  the 
Rights  of  Woman—S.  Maigaret  Fuller: 

"It  may  well  be  an  anti-slavery  party  that 
pleads  for  Woman,  if  we  consider  merely  that  she 
does  net  hold  property  on  equal  terms  with  men ; 
80  that,  if  a  husband  dies  without  making  a  will, 
the  wife,  instead  of  taking  at  once  his  place  as 
head  of  the  family,  inherits  only  a  part  of  his  ft^r- 
tune,  often  brought  him  by  herself,  as  if  she  were 
a  child  or  ward  only,  and  not  an  equal  partner. 

**  We  will  not  speak  of  the  innumerable  in- 
Btancee  in  which  profligate  and  idle  men  live  upon 
the  earnings  of  industrious  wives ;  or,  if  the  wives 
leave  them,  and  take  with  them  the  children,  to 
perform  the  double  duty  of  mother  and  father, 
follow  from  place  to  place,  and  threaten  to  rob 
them  of  the  children,  if  deprived  of  the  rights  of  a 
husband,  as  they  call  them,  planting  themselves 
in  thdr  poor  lodgings,  frightening  them  into  pay- 
ing tribute  by  taking  from  them  the  children,  and 
running  into  debt  at  the  expense  of  these  over- 
tasked helots.  Such  instances  count  up  by  scores 
within  ray  own  memory.  I  have  seen  the  hus- 
band who  had  stained  himself  by  a  long  course  of 
low  vice,  till  his  wife  was  wearied  from  her  heroic 
forgiveness,  by  finding  that  his  treachery  made  it 
useless,  and  that,  if  she  would  provide  bread  for 
herself  and  her  children,  she  must  be  separate 
from  his  ill-fame.  I  have  known  this  man  come 
to  install  himself  in  the  chamber  of  a  woman  who 
loathed  him,  and  say  she  should  never  take  food 
without  his  company.  I  have  known  these  men 
steal  their  children,  whom  they  knew  they  had  no 
means  to  maintain  ;  take  them  into  dissolute  com- 
pany, expose  them  to  bodily  danger,  to  frighten 
the  poor  woman,  to  whom,  it  seems,  the  fact  that 
she  had  borne  the  pangs  of  their  birth,  and  nou- 
rished their  infrtncy,  does  not  give  an  equal  right 
to  them.  I  do  believe  that  this  mode  of  kidnap- 
ping, and  it  is  frequent  enough  in  all  classes  of 
society,  will  be  yiewed  by  the  next  age  as  it  is  by 
Heaven  now,  and  that  the  man  who  avails  him- 
self of  the  shelter  of  men's  laws,  to  steal  from  a 
mother  her  own  children,  or  arrogate  any  superior 
right  in  them,  save  that  of  superior  virtue,  will 
bear  the  stjgma  he  deserves,  iu  common  with  him 
who  steals  grow?  men  from  their  mother-land. 


their  hopes,  and  their  homes.  «  «  «  Men 
must  soon  see,  that  on  their  assumption  that  Wo- 
man is  the  weaker  party,  eke  ought  to  have  equal 
protection,  that  would  make  such  oppreaeion  »n- 
possihler 

Since  women  have  begun,  in  spite  of  every  im- 
pediment, to  thinJCf  such  complaints  of  the  injus- 
tice and  subjection  of  their  lot,  the  narrowness  of 
their  sphere,  begin  to  be  everywhere  uttered  and 
heard.  Yet  more :  as  a  thinking,  pure  young 
woman  naturally  revolts  at  the  idea  of  being  edu- 
cated, dressed,  and  exhibited  iu  company  mainly 
with  a  view  to  her  attractiveness  iu  men's  eyes, 
so  does  she  begin  to  question  the  propriety  and 
even  delicacy  of  a  development  which  looks 
mamly  to  fitting  her  for  the  director  of  a  future 
husband's  household,  the  solace  of  his  cares,  and 
the  healthful,  faithful,  exemplary  mother  of  his 
children.  All  this  she  should  be  qualified  for,  be- 
cause a  true  woman,  therefore  fitted  for  whatever 
comes  fairly  within  the  scope  of  a  woman's  prob- 
able duties.  But  to  be  a  true  woman  implies 
something  more,  as  well  as  this — implies  qualities 
which  will  render  her  useful,  respected,  and  happy, 
though  it  should  be  her  destiny  to  lead  an  inde- 
pendent life.  It  is  not  the  part  of  a  true  woman 
to  afiect  a  natural  aversion,  an  unconquerable  an- 
tipathy to  the  married  state.  It  is  that  which 
may,  from  infancy,  be  considered  her  probable 
destiny,  but  by  no  means  inevitable.  Aflection 
unrequited  or  misplaced,  the  death  of  a  loved  one, 
a  failure  to  recognize  in  any  one  who  proflers 
marked  attentions  those  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  which  are  essential  to  an  absorbing  attach- 
ment— any  or  all  of  these  may  render  celibacy 
the  path  of  honor,  peace,  and  happiness.  Nay, 
in  the  eastern  half  of  this  Union,  the  mere  nu- 
merical preponderance  of  women  renders  it  ma- 
thematically certain  that  a  large  portion  of  them 
must  live  unmarried.  It  is  the  dictate  of  wisdom, 
therefore,  no  less  than  of  female  dignity  and  deli- 
cacy, that  every  woman  should  be  educated  for 
independent  usefulness  and  happiness,  as  well  as 
to  discharge  wisely  and  nobly  the  duties  of  a  wife 
and  mother.  If  the  young  women  of  our  day 
are  not  impelled  to  an  immodest  and  degrading 
anxiety  to  marry,  it  is  because  the  purity  of  their 
nature  overrules  and  subdues  the  base  influences 
whereby  they  are  surrounded.  A  maiden  so  edu- 
cated that  her  substantial  acquirements  are  such 
as  to  suppose  the  state  of  wedlock  as  their  sphere 
of  activity,  and  these  set  off  by  accomplishments 
which  are  plainly  intended  to  fix  the  regard  and 
win  the  admiration  of  men,  is  inevitably  tempted 
to  regard  marriage  as  necessary  to  her  future 
happiness,  apart  from  any  sense  of  deep  affection 
for  him  whom  she  is  to  accept  as  a  husband.  In 
the  plan  of  life  which  naturally  unfolds  itself  to 
her  half-unconscious  reveries,  marriage  implies 
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einancipation  from  a  state  of  social  infancy — im- 
plJM  an  aMured  position  and  enlarged  opportuni- 
ties. All  this,  so  far  as  it  tends  to  reconcile  her 
to  a  suitor  not  profoundly  respected  and  devotedly 
loved,  is  a  snare— a  pitfall !  Every  one  will  rea- 
dily admit  that,  to  a  pure  and  sensitive  woman, 
celibacy  must  be  immeasurably  preferable,  not 
merely  to  an  unworthy  marriage,  but  to  one  in 
which  perfect  confidence  and  afiectiou  shall  be 
wanting.  Yet  how  many  who  will  readily  confess 
this,  yet,  in  practice,  habitually  and  pointedly  dis- 
regard it ! 

Woman  must  be  fVeed  from  this  degrading  bond- 
age. She  must  be  emancipated  from  the  frequent 
necessity  of  choosing  between  a  union  at  which 
her  soul  revolts,  and  a  life  of  galling  dependence 
on  remoter  relatives,  or  of  precarious  struggle  for 
daily  bread.  She  must  be  assured  a  wider  field 
for  exertions  in  productive  industry  and  the  useful 
arts.  She  must  have  conceded  to  her  such  a 
share  in  these  pursuits  that  the  average  reward  of 
her  industry  shall  equal  that  of  roan*s  in  proper, 
tion  to  its  actual  value.  Now,  the  male  teacher 
of  a  district  school,  in  winter,  is  paid  fully  twice 
as  much  as  the  woman  who  teaches  that  same 
school  quite  as  ably  and  faithfully  in  the  season 
when  labor  meets  a  wider  demand  and  a  larger 
average  reward.  So  in  the  cotton  or  woolen  fac- 
tory ;  so  in  the  farming  household.  And  until  the 
sphere  of  female  employment  be  greatly  widened, 
so  it  must  continue  to  be.  If  but  two-fifths  of  the 
work  to  be  doue  is  allotted  to  women,  while  the 
balance  is  monopolized  by  men,  and  this  allotment 
is  sustained  by  an  obdurate,  unreasoning  public 
sentiment,  which  brands  as  indelicate  the  woman 
who  engages  in  the  employments  socially  forbidden 
to  her  sex,  then  it  is  idle  to  hope  that,  so  long  as 
this  arrangement  prevails,  the  position  uf  Woman 
can  be  materially  improved.  Industry  and  its  re- 
ward being  the  only  barrier  for  the  great  mass  of 
women  as  well  as  men  against  starvation  or  pau- 
perism, it  is  evident  the  force  of  competition 
among  that  half  of  the  human  family  to  whom 
but  a  third  of  the  labor  is  assigned,  must  inevitably 
keep  the  mass  of  them  ever  in  comparative  thral- 
dom and  pauperism. 

*  Rights  or  Woman'— the  right  to  vote,  to  be 
elected  to  office,  to  serve  on  juries,  fight  battles, 
&c.,  Slc. — if  these  are  calculated  to  aid  her  indus- 
trial and  social  emancipation,  let  them  by  all 
means  be  defined  and  established.  The  present 
political  vassalage  of  Woman  is  defensible  only  on 
the  assumption  that  she  does  not  desire  its  termina- 
tion. Whenever  a  majority  of  the  women  shall 
authentically  demand  an  equality  of  political  fran- 
chises with  men,  I  see  not  how  any  sincere  repub- 
lican can  resist  their  requirement.  It  is  a  fixed  and 
fundamental  principle  of  our  system  that  govern, 
ments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 


the  governed  ;  and  that  so  long  as  Woman  shaD 
tacitly  consent  and  prefer  to  remain  in  a  state  oi 
political  non-entity,  so  long  may  that  state  coDtiooe 
without  injustice.  Harriet  Martiueau,  indeed, 
says,  in  substance,  **  I  object  to  this  vassalage,  and 
daim  my  full  equal  rights  as  an  intelligent  and  adult 
human  being,  responsible  for  my  acts  to  the  laws 
of  the  land.  Those  laws  I  have  never  in  any  form 
assented  to,  yet  they  tax  me,  control  me,  threaten 
to  imprison  and  to  hang  me  ;  why  sbouM  I  be  de. 
nied  my  equal  voice  in  choosing  those  who  aie  to 
make,  alter  and  execute  them?  If  other  women 
are  too  weak,  too  iguorant,  too  servile  to  claim  cr 
enjoy  these  rights,  how  can  that  affect  my  daim 
to  them  7  **  The  answer  to  this  imports  that  rea- 
son, convenience  dictate  that  the  uniform  aetioD 
of  an  immense  majority  of  a  dass  be  held  cendosive 
as  to  the  interests  and  wishes  of  that  das&  Po- 
litical frauchises  are  not  intrinsically  valuable— are 
but  means  to  ends.  What  is  imminently  needed 
by  Woman  is,  not  eligibility  to  office  nor  a  more  (fi- 
rect  and  visible  potency  in  law-making,  unless 
these  shall  lead  to  enlarged  opportunities,  more 
ample  and  varied  employment,  a  more  liberal  and 
just  recompense  for  industry,  and,  in  fine,  a  posi- 
tion of  real  and  heartfelt  independence,  so  long  as 
she  shall  choose  to  preserve  it.  Now  the  portion- 
less but  refined  young  woman,  unless  she  have 
faculty  and  ability  ibr  the  very  limited  sphere  of 
employment  profiSsred  to  her  sex  as  instructers, 
must  choose  between  an  eariy  marriage  and  a  pre- 
carious life  of  ill-pcud,  thankless  servitude.  This 
must  be  amended. 

*  Room  for  ladies  !*  says  the  man  of  the  MBBi- 
bus  or  stage-coach,  and  he  is  esteemed  a  sorry  sort 
of  American  who  will  not  promptly  and  cheerfully 
surrender  his  easy  corner  of  the  vehicle  and  take 
a  seat  outside,  though  iu  the  face  of  a  drenching 
north-easter,  to  afford  the  spinster  be  never  saw 
before,  and  will  probably  never  see  again,  the  most 
eligible  position.  She  will  never  thank  nor  even 
recognise  him  ;  bnt  what  of  that  ?  Gallantry  de- 
mands of  him  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  comfort  to 
that  of  a  stranger  utteriy  indifferent  to  him,  and 
he  makes  it  without  hesitation.  I  like  this  gal- 
lantry. I  see  in  it  a  confused  ackuowledgmeut  of 
ages  of  gross  injustice — a  chivalric  reDH>rse — a 
poetic  reparation.  It  does  not  reach  far,  bnt  it  is 
very  good  so  far  as  it  goes.  Why  should  it  stop 
at  the  coach -door?  Why  not  step  into  the  fancy 
store,  the  engraver's  shop,  and  wherever  else  man 
usurps  employments  which  women  might  aptly  fill, 
and  say,  *  Room  here  for  ladies !'  Away  with  you, 
salesmen,  book-  keepers,  &c  to  the  farm,  the  prairie 
aud  the  wilderness,  to  subdue  and  till  the  earth,  and 
leave  these  more  delicate  functions  to  those  whom 
you  have  hitherto  shut  out  of  usefulnen  and  inde- 
pendence or  compelled  to  drudgj  in  some  menial 
capacity  for  a  paltry  dollar  a  week.    Room  for 
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Ia<fie«  !  Room !— Alas !  that  all  this  should  be  too 
prosaic,  too  yulgar,  too  hamdnmi  for  the  mass  of 
readein  of  a  ladies'  roagaxine !  They  are  gener- 
ally above  the  pressure  of  these  grosser  forms  of 
want  and  obstacle  which  are  this  day  crushing  all 
that  is  delicate,  and  wearing  out  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  a  great  majority  of  the  sex.  They  seek 
in  these  pages  amusement,  fancy,  sentiment,  flat- 
tery, fashion — not  droning  homilies  on  wrongs  to 
be  redresKd,  and  evils  to  be  overcome.  Let  me 
close,  therefore,  with  an  extract  from  Tennyson's 
new,  delicious  poem,  *'  The  Princess,'*  m  which 
the  non-practical  side  of  this  whole  subject  is  pre- 
sented with  exquisite  grace  and  beauty : 

'Bfaune  not  thyielf  too  much*  I  Mid.  'Dorbtame 
Too  nnich  the  sods  oT  luen  and  bartmnHis  kws ; 
These  were  tbe  rougb  ways  of  the  world  till  now. 
Henceforth  thou  bast  a  helper,  we,  that  know 
Tbe  Woman's  caase  is  Man's ;  they  rise  or  sink 
Tofether.  dwarfbd  or  godUJce,  bond  or  ftee ; 
For  she  that  out  of  Lethe  scales  with  Man 
Tbe  shining  steeps  of  Nature,  shares  with  BCan 
His  nights,  his  days,  moves  with  him  to  one  goal. 
Stays  an  the  fiUr  young  planet  in  her  hands — 
If  she  be  small,  sUgbt-natured.  miseraUe. 
How  shall  men  grow  1    We  two  will  save  them  both 
In  aidtog  her— strip  oil;  as  in  as  Ues, 


(Our  place  is  much)  the  parasitic  forms 

That  seem  to  keep  her  up,  but  drag  her  down — 

Win  leave  her  fiekl  to  brighten  and  to  bkxim 

From  an  within  her—make  herself  her  own 

To  give  or  keep,  to  Uve  and  learn  and  be 

AU  that  not  hamM  distinctive  womanhood. 

For  Woman  is  not  undevek>ped  Man, 

But  diverse:  could  we  make  her  as  the  Man, 

Sweet  Love  were  slain,  whose  deeped  bond  is  this, 

Not  Uke  to  like,  but  Uke  in  dilftrence ; 

Yet  in  the  long  years  liker  must  they  grow; 

Tbe  Man  be  nx>re  of  Woman,  she  of  Man; 

He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height, 

Nor  kMe  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  tbe  wofld; 

She  menUU  breadth,  nor  (Ul  in  chiMwanl  care ; 

Mora  as  the  double-natured  poet  each; 

Tin  at  the  kst  she  set  herself  to  Man, 

Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words; 

And  so  these  twain,  upon  the  skirts  of  Time 

Sit  side  by  side,  ftiU-summed  in  an  their  powers, 

Diq)ensing  harvest,  sowing  the  To-Be, 

Self-reverent  each  and  reverencing  each. 

Distinct  in  individualitiea. 

But  like  each  other  even  as  those  who  Vove. 

Then  comes  the  statelier  Eden  back  to  men: 

Then  reign  the  world's  great  bridals,  chaste  and  eaha ; 

Then  springs  the  crowning  grace  of  human  kind. 

May  these  things  be!* 
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Ah  !  little  did  I  think,  my  boy, 
When  we  croesed  tbe  briny  ftMm, 

To  seek  in  other  knds  the  bread 
We  could  not  find  at  home. — 

Ah!  little  did  I  think  that  thou 
WooU  ky  thee  down  and  die, 

lust  as  tbe  welcome  shore  was  gained. 
And  bread  so  very  nigh. 

Ah!  Dermot,  darling— sorry  aid 
Had'st  thou  on  foreign  strand  : 

A  grave,  and  coffin,  had  been  thine 
E'en  in  our  starving  land. 

Gould  I  but  by  thee  *neath  tbe  sod 

Thy  inftuit  feet  first  prest. 
That  ve^eC  sod  with  daisies  wrought. 

Where  aire  and  sister  rest, — 


I  wmdd  nbc  weep  such  lonely  tean^ 
fVir  kindred  had  been  there, 
TOL.  n. — no,  VI. 


To  send  tbe  coronach's  tow  waO 
Upon  the  mklnight  air. 

And  from  tliat  grave  my  thanks  shonU  r 
From  hunger's  pain  intense — 

Alas !  we  fled  from  ftmine's  grlsp. 
And  met  the  pestilence. 

Oh !  Virgin  Mother !  hear  my  prayer 

To  Him  the  undefiled ; 
That  He  wouU  guard  from  fever's  ngs^ 

My  last    my  only  chikL 


Ay,  gather  flowers,  my  precious  geB\ 
To  deck  thy  brother's  grave ; 

Ferchance  thine  own,  ere  many  suna^ 
Sban  stalk  beneath  the  wave. 

If  so— <hb  wfdow*d,  childlefls  heart, 

Gb,  God,  in  merey  break ; 
Ere  dark  resolves,  and  madd'ning  fean, 

To  desperate  acts  sban  wake. 
18 
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We  once  knew  a  yoang  lady  who  had  fonned  an 
attachment  to  the  ton  of  a  rich  merchant,  a  young 
man  of  talents,  who,  bemg  one  of  a  very  large 
family,  had  little  beeide  the  profession  of  taw  to 
begin  with.  This  want  of  fortune  in  the  lover 
being  considered  a  serioos  evil,  we  well  recollect 
the  enthusiastic  manner  of  a  female  friend,  who 
exclaimed  in  an  ecstasy  of  admiration,  '*  Mary  is 
so  attached  to  Frank  that  she  is  willing  to  live  in 
a  house  without  folding  doors  !  "  Such  romantic 
self-devotion,  we  are  happy  to  say,  met  with  a 
happier  fate  than  sometimes  rewards  such  sacri- 
fices, and  our  young  lady  readers  will  be  happy  to 
learn,  that  as  **  Frank  "  got  on  in  his  professional 
career,  not  only  the  foldiug-doors,  but  all  the  other 
must-haves  of  fashionable  life  came  in  due  suc- 
cession ;  80  that  at  this  present  time  both  our  ro- 
mantic heroine  and  her  chosen,  are  as  fashionable, 
common-place  and  woridly  people  as  can  be  found 
in  the  most  recherche  quarter  of  the  city. 

How  different  is  the  country  standard  in  these 
mattehi !  When  a  young  couple  think  of  marry- 
ing, then  the  first  thought  is  shelter — warmth — 
room  to  move  about — facilities  for  doing  work — or 
some  other  of  the  ideas  primitive  in  human  life.  No 
question  about  two  or  five  stories  ;  no  plans  for  ad- 
ditions and  tea-rooms  ;  no  criticisms  of  paint  and 
paper ;  no  mquiry  as  to  "  modern  improvements." 
Does  the  house  leak  7  Is  there  a  cellar  ;  any  con- 
venience for  baking?  do  the  chimneys  draw?  is 
water  accessible  7  and  so  on  throughout  the  whole 
round  of  original  wants.  We  do  not  say  that  this 
humble  estimate  of  needs  is  for  its  own  sake  to  be 
preferred  to  a  more  fastidious  one ;  or  that  those 
who  begin  life  with  a  consciousness  of  so  few 
wants  are  necessarily  better  secured  against  worid- 
liness  than  their  more  refined  city  **  humans  ;  **  we 
do  but  notice  the  contrast,  having  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  it  in  its  full  force. 

The  log-house  in  which  it  was  our  fate  first  to 
look  western  life  in  the  face,  was  a  rather  unusu- 
ally rough  one,  built  when  the  country  was  quite 
new,  before  a  road  was  made,  or  any  access  be- 
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yond  a  bridle-path  through  the  woods,  or,  more 
properiy,  the  **  openmgs.**  Its  dimensions  were 
twenty-four  feet  by  eighteen — no  great  area,  but 
not  encroached  upon  by  the  chimney,  which  was 
carried  up  outside,  after  the  fashion  of  what  diQ- 
dren  call  a  jackstraw  house,  i.  e.,  with  sticks  laid 
in  a  square,  crossing  at  the  corners.  The  portion 
of  the  wall  against  which  leaned  this  very  primi- 
tive-looking outlet  for  the  smoke,  was  composed 
of  a  great  slab  of  rough  stone ;  otherwise,  all 
around  was  wood — a  boundless  provision  for  roast 
pig  after  Charles  Lamb's  fashion.  The  clay  with 
which  the  stick  chimney  was  lined,  fell  off,  day 
by  day,  so  that  its  catching  fire  in  spots  was  al- 
most a  daily  occurrence,  and  continual  watchful- 
ness was  required,  especially  in  the  evening,  since 
a  midnight  bonfire  in  the  woods  is  no  very  uncom- 
mon accident  The  hearth  which  belonged  to  this 
chimney  was  quite  in  keeping ;  for  it  was  made 
of  rough  fragments,  split  off  the  boulders,  which 
are  the  only  stone  to  be  found  in  that  part  of  the 
country ;  and  laid  with  such  indifference  to  level, 
that  some  points  were  tiom.  four  to  six  inches 
higher  than  their  neighbors.  No  mantlepiece  sur- 
mounted this  savage  fire-place;  but  a  crotcbed 
post  on  one  sido  supported  a  wooden  crane,  which 
swung  far  enough  above  the  fire  not  to  catch,  un- 
less the  blaze  was  more  aspiring  than  ordinary. 

On  one  side  of  the  fire-place  was  a  ladder, 
leading  to  the  loft  above ;  on  the  other)  a  few 
rough  shelves,  on  which  to  arrange  the  hou8eh<^d 
apparatus — so  few,  that  all  our  previous  notions  of 
the  incapacity  of  a  log-tiouse  had  not  taught  us  to 
reduce  our  stock  low  enough.  An  additional 
closet,  outside  the  house,  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
first  requisites  for  a  new  home ;  and  besides  this, 
a  centre-table,  which  had  once  done  drawing-room 
duty,  was  put  in  requisition  as  a  cupboard,  a  table- 
cloth to  keep  out  dust  being  the  substitute  for  a 
door. 

If  the  arrangements  to  be  made  within  this 
small  space  of  twenty-four  by  eighteen  had  been 
only  those  of  kitchen  and  dining-room,  the  i 
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I  of  back- woods  life  would  have  reconciled  one 
to  the  narrownen  of  the  quarters  ;  but  when  bed- 
chamber and  nursery  were  to  be  crowded  into  the 
same  area,  the  packings  became  almost  as  dijfficult 
as  the  feat  of  putting  a  bushel  of  lime,  a  bushel 
of  sand,  and  eight  gallons  of  water  into  one  and 
the  same  bushel  measure  together,  which  we  had 
heard  of,  but  never  believed  until  we  made  our  log- 
house  arrangements.  However,  by  the  aid  of 
some  heavy  curtains — a  partition,  which  seemed 
almost  all  that  one  could  wish,  by  contrast  with 
the  cotton  sheets  which  were  in  general  use 
for  that  purpose  through  the  country,  at  that  time 
— ^we  contrived  to  make  two  bed-rooms,  each 
about  as  large  as  a  steamboat  state-room.  The 
loft  above  afibrded  floor  room  for  beds,  but  was  not 
high  enough  to  allow  one  to  stand  upright,  except 
in  the  very  centre,  under  the  ridge  of  the  roof. 

The  floors  in  this  unsophisUcatef^dwelling  were 
of  a  corresponding  simplicity.  Heavy  oak  plank, 
aid  down  without  nails  or  fastening  of  any  kind, 
somewhat  warped,  and  not  very  closely  packed, 
afibrded  a  footing  by  no  means  agreeable,  or  even 
secure.  To  trip  in  crossing  the  room,  even  at  a 
sedate  pace,  was  nothing  uncommon;  and  the 
children  were  continually  complaining  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  their  playthings,  which  slid  through 
the  cracks  to  regions  unexplored. 

About  the  middle  of  the  floor  was  a  trap-door, 
composed  of  three  loose  pieces  of  board,  which 
had  to  be  taken  up  separately  when  one  would 
descend  into  the  **  cellar."  This  so-called  cellar 
was  a  hole  dug  in  the  earth,  without  wall,  floor 
or  window ;  and  the  only  mode  of  access  to  it 
was  by  the  said  trap-door,  without  steps  of  any 
kind  The  stout  damsels  who  sometimes  did  us 
the  favor  to  perform  certain  domestic  offices  for 
our  benefit,  used  to  place  a  hand  on  each  side  the 
trap,  and  let  themselves  down  with  an  adventur- 
ous swing,  returning  to  the  upper  air  by  an  exer- 
tion of  the  arms  which  would  be  severe  for  many 
a  man  unaccustomed  to  muscular  eflbrt.  Such  a 
door  as  this  was  of  course  literally  a  trap ;  for  as 
it  was  necessarily  left  open  while  any  one  was 
below,  stepping  down  into  it  unawares  was  by  no 
means  an  infrequent  accident.  So  that  if  there 
was  no  Radcliffian  mystery  about  it,  there  was  at 
least  the  exciting  chance  of  a  broken  limb. 

This  same  loose  floor,  and  the  open  spaces  be- 
neath it,  had  another  interesting  chance  attending 
it.  Strange  little  noises  like  whispers,  and  occa- 
nonal  movements  during  the  stillness  of  night, 
told  that  we  were  not  the  only  settlers  under  the 
roof ;  and  one  fine  spring  morning,  when  the  sun 
shone  warm  and  the  eaves  were  trickling  with 
the  thaw  of  a  light  snow,  a  beautiful  rattlesnake 


glided  out  from  below  the  house,  and  set  off  for 
the  pond  at  a  very  dignified  pace.  His  plans  were 
partially  frustrated ;  for  about  a  foot  or  so  of  his 
tail  was  cut  off  before  he  had  proceeded  far ;  but 
his  head  took  the  hint,  and  inspired  the  body  with 
such  unwonted  activity,  that  we  could  never  as- 
certain whether  he  died  of  mortification  or  not. 
Such  tenants  as  this  were  not  to  be  desired,  and 
wo  made  a  thorough  search  after  the  family,  but 
they  had  not  waited  a  writ  of  ejectment. 

Toads,  too,  were  among  our  social  inmates. 
They  are  fond  of  hopping  in,  in  a  neighborly  way, 
during  the  twilight,  and  will  sit  staring  and  wink- 
ing at  you  as  if  they  were  tipsy.  If  you  drive 
them  out,  they  never  take  offence,  but  come  again 
very  soon,  seeming  as  good-natured  as  ever.  They 
are  very  well  if  you  do  not  tread  on  them. 

The  walls  of  a  log-house  are  of  course  very 
rough  and  uneven ;  for  the  logs  are  laid  up  un- 
hewn, as  probably  most  of  our  city  readers  have 
observed  in  pictures.  The  deep  indentations  are 
partially  filled  with  strips  of  wood,  and  then  plas- 
tered with  wet  clay,  which  falls  off  continually, 
and  requires  partial  renewing  every  autumn.  This 
day,  in  its  dry  state,  gives  off  incessantly  an  im- 
palpable dust,  which  covers  and  pervades  every- 
thing ;  so  that  the  office  of  housemaid  is  no  sine- 
cure. In  addition  to  this  annoyance,  the  beams 
not  being  plastered,  soon  become  worm-eaten,  and 
the  worms  are  not  like  snails,  that  stay  forever  at 
home — but  we  will  not  pursue  the  subject.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  it  is  inconvenient  to  have  anybody 
walking  about  aloft  while  you  sit  at  dinner. 

The  inequalities  of  the  walls  affi)rd  harbor  to 
some  other  things  not  of  the  very  pleasantest 
odor.  Not  to  mention  minor  matters,  one  of  our 
neighbors  was  once  sitting  at  her  work,  when  she 
heard  a  soft  sound  which  seemed  to  come  from  a 
point  above  her  head.  Looking  up,  she  perceived, 
•lying  along  a  ridge  in  the  logs,  a  specimen  of  the 
snake  called  •*  blowers  "  by  the  natives — a  poison- 
ous creature,  which  is  said  to  have  the  power  of 
blowing  its  venom  to  some  distance.  But  visitants 
like  these  are  fortunately  rare. 

We  might  bo  more  mmute  in  our  description  of 
the  real  primitive  log-house  ;  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  make  it  matter  of  some  remark  that  people 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  civilized  life,  and 
its  comforts,  should  ever  become  attached  to  so  in- 
convenient a  dwelling.  Yet  there  is  an  inexplica- 
ble charm  about  a  wild  life  ;  a  sense  of  novelty 
and  freedom ;  an  exercise  of  ingenuity,  invention 
and  self-denial,  which  all  those  who  live  at  the 
West  long  enough  catch  from  the  more  natural 
settlers.  The  very  idea  is  inspiring ;  and  makes 
one  ahoiost  long  to  try  it  again. 
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THE   DYING   MAIDEN. 


BT  THE   HArPT   MIltflTftKL. 


"Ob  fliin  woald  V*  nid  a  feeble  voice— 
**  Ere  yet  mine  ewthly  course  is  mo, — 

Fkln  would  I  for  the  last  time  gaze 
Upon  the  gorgeous  setting  sun.** 

We  raised  her  light  and  f^ile  form, 
And  on  the  fiury  landscape  wild 

Hie  maiden  fondly  gazed  and  long, 
With  teariVil  eye,  yet  sweetly  smDed. 

And  when  the  glowing  orb  of  day 
Descended  in  the  crimson  west. 

She  too  upon  her  snowy  couch 
flank  down  in  loveliness  to  rest 

Stow  rolled  the  long,  long  hours  away — 
Night's  dark  and  dreary  reign  was  o*er— 

All  nature  woke  to  Ufe  and  joy. 
But  the  fcir  sleeper  woke  no  more. 
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With  aching  hearts  we  laid  her  down 

In  quiet  stillness  to  repose ; 
Above  her  slowly,  gently  waves 

The  drooping  willow,  and  the  rose. 

She  slumbere  where  the  crystal  stream 
As  its  pure  waters  onward  flow. 

May  pour  for  her  a  requiem, 
In  plaintive  murmuia,  soft  and  low. 

We  reared  no  costly  monument 

Where  /owtrs  should  eversmJUng  hkxMn, 
Nor  doth  the  dewy  firmament 

JiUma  weep  o*eff  the  toved  one's  tomb. 

When  Nature  wears  her  robes  of  green — 

Oft  as  return  the  roIBng  years, 
A  ytmtkful  format  «m  w««eii 

H«r  jnrsM  htdtmng  tpftft  Aw  tasrs. 
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THE  GUIDE. 


(Set  Engraving,) 


•  T     MItS     LOUISE     OLIVIA     HUNTER. 


**  It  will  bo  a  fearfal  night,"  ozdaimed  Mra. 
Hofihian,  as  she  looked  forth  from  her  cottage 
easement  upon  the  wintry  scene  without, — **  the 
mow  is  deeper  now  than  I  ever  knew  it  to  be  so 
early  in  the  season  ;  and  from  the  appearance  of 
the  sky,  I  do  really  believe  that  we  shall  have 
anothw  storm  ere  Ihe  dawn  of  to-morrow  mom- 
ing,**    And  ibr  some  moments  she  stood  by  the 
window  watching  the  threatening  clouds,  when 
snddenly  her  attention  was  attracted  by  a  dark 
object  upon  the  road  before  her.    Nearer  and 
nearer  it  approached — it  had  reached  the  half- 
way stone— and  then,  through  the  gathering  dark- 
ness, Mrs.  Hoflman  distinguished  the  forms  of  two 
travellen — an  old  man  and  a  little  girl  who  might 
have  seen  her  thirteenth  year.    They  came  for- 
ward with  slow  and  languid  steps,  though  the  bit- 
ter eearchiog  wmd  whistled  hoarsely  around  them. 
The  old  man's  arm  was  cast  about  the  neck  of  his 
yonn^  companion,  and  he  leaned  heavfly  upon 
her,  whQe  in  his  other  hand  he  grasped  a  staff, 
which  had  doubtless  been  his  chief  support  till  his 
fingers  grew  so  numb  with  cold  that  they  were 
baldly  able  to  retain  it    The  chOd  seemed  urging 
him  onward,  and  it  was  evidently  with  g^at  diffi- 
culty that  he  obeyed  her  entreaties.    Nearer  and 
nearer  they  came — and  just  as  they  reached  Mrs. 
Hoffman's  gate,  the  good  lady  herself  came  hur- 
rying through  the  doorway,  her  sympathies  com- 
pletely enlisted  m  behalf  of  the  wanderers,  to  in- 
vite them  to  rest  awhile  in  her  cottage. 

A  momentary  smile  flitted  across  the  sad  yet 
lovely  countenance  of  the  little  girl  as  she  ez- 
proiMicid  her  thanks  for  this  unlooked-for  kindness. 
She  said  that  the  old  man,  her  grandfather,  was 
blind ;  that  they  had  travelled  many  miles  that 
day,  and  that  he  now  felt  very  weary  and  feint — 
and  she  asked  if  they  might  not  be  allowed  a  place 
of  repose  for  the  night  at  the  cottage.  Mrs.  Hoff- 
man gazed  mto  the  thin,  pale  face  of  the  old  man, 
and  marked  his  faltering  gait,  as,  still  supported  by 
his  little  guide,  they  entered  her  dwelling,  and  she 
'  folt  that  it  would  be  cruel  to  deny  the  petition. 
In  a  few  seconds  more,  the  strangers  were  sta- 
tioned at  her  comfortable  fireside— and  she  had 
left  them  for  the  purpose  of  going  into  an  ai^ning 
room  to  provide  some  refreshment,  when  a  shriek 
from  the  little  giil  brought  her  quickly  back  to  the 


apartment  she  had  just  quitted.    Hie  ddmair  had 
fallen  from  the  easy  chair  where  his  grandchild 
had  seated  him,  and  was  now  lying  upon  the  floor 
senseless.    The  girl  was  bending  over  him  with 
looks  of  the  most  poignant  anguish,  and  hastening 
to  her  assistance,  Mrs.  Hoffman  immediately  ad- 
ministered the  requisite  restoratives,  whOe  at  the 
same  time  she  strove  to  console  the  mourning 
child  with  the  information  that  her  grandfether 
had  merely  swooned,  and  was  not  dead,  as  she 
seemed  to  suppose.    Her  eflbrts  to  re-animate  him 
were  at  length  rewarded.    He  unckeed  hw  eyes 
for  a  moment,  but  soon  sank  into  a  sort  of  stupor. 
Summoning  from  the  kitchen  her  servant,  HaiN 
nah,  who  looked  enough  amazed  at  the  strange 
scene  before  her,  Mrs.  Hoffinan  desired  her  aid  im 
supporting  the  old  man  to  the  nearest  couch.  Han- 
nah was  next  requested  to  order  one  of  the  men 
to  go  for  the  [^ysician,  and  the  little  girl,  who  had 
been  greatly  alarmed  at  her  grandfether's  insensi- 
bility to  her  pleadings— that  he  would  speak  one 
word — just  one  word   to  her— was  somewhat 
comforted  by  her  kind  hostess'  assurance,  that  the 
object  of  her  solicitude  should  have  every  atten- 
tion bestowed  upon  him,  and  that  she  had  no 
doubt  but  he  would  soon  be  well  enough  to  con- 
verse.   But  when  the  doctor  came,  he  delivered  a 
different  opmion.    His  patient,  he  declared,  was 
m  a  dangerous  condition :  the  fatigue  he  had  un- 
dergone having  utterly  exhausted  hw  feeble  ener- 
gies, and  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  would  last 
many  hours  longer. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  for  the 
whole  of  that  night,  Mrs.  Hoffinan  watched  by 
the  bedside  of  the  suffering  stranger.  The  chQd, 
who  had  heard  her  grandsire's  doom  pronounced 
by  the  physician,  refused  to  go  to  rest,  but  sat 
near  his  couch,  clasping  his  wan  hand,  and  at 
times  weeping  convulsively.  Meantime,  she  had 
griven  a  brief  sketch  of  her  former  history.  She 
was  bom  m  a  pleasant  village  m  EIngland,  she 
said,  and  her  name  was  Annie  Lisle.  Her  fether, 
who  had  lived  m  America  for  several  years,  had 
about  three  months  previously  written  for  his  chOd 
and  his  aged  parent,  to  come  and  share  his  home, 
telling  them  that  bright  prospects  had  at  last 
dawned  upon  him,  and  that  he  could  now  support 
them  both  in  ease  and  comfort    Obedient  to  thig 
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saromonBf  they  joorneyed  to  America — but  as  they 
landed  upon  the  shores  of  the  New  World,  they 
were  met  by  the  intelligence,  that  he  for  whose 
sake  they  had  crossed  the  wide  Atlantic,  was  no 
more !  He  had  perished  of  a  malignant  fever  but 
a  few  days  before  their  arrival,  and  their  mform- 
ant  said  that  he  died  impoverished,  a  sudden  mis- 
fortune having  blighted  the  sunny  hopes  he  had 
cherished. 

The  unexpected  news  of  his  son's  death  gave 
so  severe  a  shock  to  the  parent,  who  had  thought 
very  soon  to  clasp  him  once  more  in  his  arms,  that 
for  weeks  afterward  it  was  believed  that  each  day 
would  be  his  last.  And  when  at  length  he  grew 
better,  he  had  become  totally  blind  ! 

In  the  meantime,  the  little  money  he  had  pos- 
sessed was  exhausted  ;  and  when  the  old  man  was 
able  to  leave  the  roof  that  through  pity  had  been 
allowed  him  till  his  recovery,  he  went  forth  with  his 
fair  young  grandchild  as  a  homeless  wanderer.  An- 
nie said  that  her  grandfather  had  changed  greatly 
since  his  illness.  He  was  always  gentle  and  lov- 
ing to  her,  but  he  did  not  talk  as  he  used  to  do. 
His  ideas  of  places  and  things  seemed  confused  ; 
he  often  said  that  he  wished  to  get  back  to  his  old 
home  in  England,  and  appeared  to  think  that  by 
roving  from  village  to  village,  he  would  arrive  at 
last  at  the  scene  of  his  early  days.  Alas!  he  had 
forgotten  that  the  blue  ocean  rolled  between  his 
childhood's  home  and  the  land  he  trod.  But  Annie 
remembered  it,  though  she  humored  his  fancy; 
and  they  subsisted  daily  upon  charity — while  as 
day  after  day  the  old  man  wended  his  way  on- 
ward, guided  by  the  hand  of  his  patient  and  aifec- 
tionate  grandchild,  his  heart  was  buoyed  up  with 
the  hope  that  each  step  drew  him  closed  to  his 
home.  To  his  home  !  Yes — and  as  he  now  once 
more  lay  upon  the  bed  of  sickness,  he  was  nearer 


the  wished-for  goal  than  he  had  ever  been  before. 
But  it  was  not  Annie's  hand  that  should  lead  him 
to  that  blissful  haven ; — angel- guides  were  now^ 
hovering  around  his  couch,  anxiously  awaiting  the 
moment  when  his  spirit  should  leave  its  tenement 
of  clay,  and  they  should  bear  it  in  triumph  to  the 
eternal  mansion  of  the  Heavenly  Father. 

The  thought  of  being  left  alone  and  friendless 
in  a  strange  land,  was  a  terrible  one  to  little  Annie. 
And  as  she  lamented  the  approaching  dissolution 
of  her  aged  relative,  obeying  the  impulses  of 
her  heart,  Mrs.  Hoffman  cast  her  arms  about  the 
sobbing  child,  and  drawing  her  softly  towards  her, 
assured  her  that  while  she  lived  she  would  never 
forsake  her.  "  I  too,  have  been  very  lonely,  An- 
nie,'* she  said,  **  for  in  the  quiet  grave-yard  now 
rest  the  forms  of  those  who  once  gladdened  my 
hearth.  But  henceforth  you  shall  supply  their 
place,  and  I  will  be  a  mother  to  you  until  the  hour 
when  I  am  called  to  join  the  loved  and  lost  in  the 
fair  clime  to  which  your  grandparent  is  now  has- 
tening." 

The  prediction  of  the  physician  was  verified. 
When  the  light  of  the  succeeding  morning  tfbone 
through  that  chamber  window,  it  beamed  upon  the 
face  of  the  dead !  The  way-worn  wanderer  hcul 
iudeed  gone  home ! 

From  the  day  of  the  grandfather's  peaceful  de- 
parture, Mrs.  Hoffman  took  Annie  to  her  heart, 
and  watched  over  her  with  truly  maternal  tender- 
ness. And  often,  during  the  yean  that  followed, 
did  her  Fpirit  rejoice  in  the  ardent  attachment  of 
the  grateful  orphan  ;  and  as  she  listened  to  the 
sweet  soft  voice  that  now  sent  its  music  through 
her  once  desolate  cottage,  she  ever  inwardly  bleas- 
ed  the  hour  that  brought  to  her  door  the  weary 
old  man  and  his  little  guide. 


SONNET. 

ST  J.   H.  BIXBT. 

Hon !  tbou  hast  whispered  fancies  bright  to  me, 
Told  me  of  years  of  health  and  happiness ; 
My  means  and  station  such  as  all  around  should  bli 
With  wealth  and  power  to  do— with  will  to  be 
Worthy  of  trust  and  love.    That  1  should  see 
Fame  stooping  from  her  flight  to  my  caress — 
Should  h(Hior  win  by  deeds  that  show  no  leas 
In  bumble  than  in  great    Though  charging  thee 
With  such  deceit,  yet  will  I  still  believe 
Not  these  mad  fhncies,  but  that  I  may  live 
Contentedly  to  suffer  still  my  share 
Of  what  has  been,  and  must  be  mine  to  bear. 
Hope  not  for  greatness  or  the  world  to  move, 
But  do  the  little  deeds  our  Father  will  approve. 
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A    LITANY. 


Sxm,  t{^  amumiaft  of  l^inm  Clajntisto* 


BT  CALEB  LTON,  OF  LTONBDALB. 


Ripsima !  Angd  of  exceeding  beauty,  knowledge  and  grace, 
Thou  art  chosen  (k>m  the  kindred  of  powerful  kings, 
Thou  art  given  to  us  a  present  ftom  the  Latin  race. 

Thou  Pilgrim  travelling  on  the  road  to  heaven, 

UnderBtanding  well  the  laws  of  thy  being, 

And  denying  thyself  the  gtoriee  of  the  native  land. 

Loveliest  Peacock — nursed  all^ctionately— charming 
And  delicate  with  thy  enchanting  threads  of  gold — 
And  anointed  with  thy  triple  crown — 

Thou  dove  hovering  in  the  air— thy  dwelling 

Is  the  Ark  of  the  New  Noah — thou  righteous  stock 

Who  has  destroyed  the  serpent  of  our  sins. 

Thy  plumage  hath  been  dyed  with  crimson  dye, 
Thou  art  covered  with  leaves  like  the  blushing  apple. 
Thou  ludianl  Bride,  veiled  with  thy  blood. 
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THE  SHADOW  AND  THE  LIGHT  OF  A  YOUNG  MAN»S  SOUI. 


•  T     WALTER     WHITMAN. 


Whsn  young  Archibald  Dean  went  from  the 
city — (liying  oat  of  which  he  had  soloflentaid  was 
no  living  at  all) — went  down  into  the  country  to 
take  charge  of  a  little  district  school,  he  felt  as 
though  the  last  float-plank  which  buoyed  him  up 
on  hope  and  happiness,  was  sinking,  and  he  with 
it    But  poverty  is  as  stem,  if  not  as  sure,  as  death 
and  taxes,  which  Franklin  called  the  surest  things 
of  the  modem  age.    And  poverty  compelled  Ar- 
chie Dean  ;  for  when  the  destractive  New-Yrok 
fire  of  '35  happened,  ruining  so  many  ^perty 
owners  and  erewhile  rich  merchants,  it  ruined  the 
insurance  offices,  which  of  course  ruined  those 
whose  little  wealth  had  been  invested  in  their 
stock.    Among  hundreds  and  thousands  of  other 
hapless  people,  the  aged,  the  husbandless,  the  or- 
phan, and  the  invalid,  the  widow  Dean  lost  every 
dollar  on  which  she  depended  for  subsistence  in 
her  waning  life.    It  was  not  a  very  great  deal ; 
still  it  had  yielded,  and  was  supposed  likely  to 
yield,  an  income  large  enough  for  her  support, 
and  the  bringing  up  of  her  two  boys.    But,  when 
the  first  shock  passed  over,  the  cheerfbl-souled 
woman  dashed  aside,  as  much  as  she  could,  all 
gloomy  thoughts,  and  determined  to  stem  the 
waters  of  roaring  fortune  yet.    What  troubled  her 
much,  perhaps  most,  was  the  way  of  her  son  Ar- 
chibald.   **  Unstable  as  water,"  even  his  youth 
was  not  a  sufficient  excuse  for  his  want  of  energy 
and  resolution;  and  she  experienced  many  sad 
moments,  in  her  matemal  reflections,  ending  with 
the  fear  that  he  would  **  not  excel."    The  young 
man  had  too  much  of  that  inferior  sort  of  pride 
which  fears  to  go  forth  in  public  with  anything 
short  of  fashionable  garments,  and  hat  and  boots 
fit  for  fashionable  criticism.    His  cheeks  would 
tingle  with  shame  at  being  seen  in  any  working 
capacity :  his  heart  sunk  within  him,  if  his  young 
friends  met  him  when  he  showed  signs  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  labor,  or  of  the  absence    of  funds. 
Moreover,  Archie  looked  on  the  dark  side  of  his 
life  entirely  too  often ;  he  pined  over  his  deficien- 
cies, as  he  called  them,  by  which  he  meant  men- 
tal as  well  as  pecuniary  wants But  to  do 

the  youth  justice,  his  good  qualities  must  be  told, 
too.  He  was  unflinchingly  honest;  he  would 
have  laid  out  a  fortune,  had  he  possessed  one, 
for  his  mother's  comfort ;  he  was  not  indisposed  to 
work,  and  work  faithfully,  conid  he  do  so  in  a 
q)here  equal  to  his  ambition  ;  he  had  a  benevolent, 
candid  soUl,  and  none  of  the  darker  vices  which 
are  so  common  among  the  yonng  fellows  of  our 
great  cities. 

A  good  friend,  in  whose  house  she  could  be  use- 
ful, fumished  the  widow  with  a  gladly  accepted 
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shelter ;  and  thither  she  also  took  her  younger  boy , 
the  sickly,  pale  child,  the  light-haired  little  David, 
who  looked  thin  enough  to  be  blown  all  away  by 
a  gotod  breeze.  *Aod  happening  accidentally  to 
hear  of  a  country  district,  where  forpoor  pay  and 
coarse  fare,  a  school  teacher  was  required,  and 
finding  on  inquiry  that  Archie,  who  though  little 
more  than  "a  boy  hunself,  had  a  fine  educaticui, 
would  fill  the  needs  of  the  office,  thither  the 
young  man  was  fain  to  betake  him,  sick 
at  soul,  and  hardly  restraining  unmanly  tears  as 
his  mother  kissed  hb  cheek,  while  he  hugged  his 
brother  tightly,  the  next  hour  beiug  to  find  him 
some  miles  on  his  journey.  But  it  mutt  be.  Had 
he  not  ransacked  every  part  of  the  city  for  em- 
ployment as  a  clerk  ?  And  was  he  not  quite 
ashamed  to  be  any  longer  a  burthen  on  other  peo- 
ple for  his  support  7 

Toward  the  close  of  the  first  week  of  his  em- 
ployment,  the  entering  upon  which,  with  the  feel- 
ings and  circumstances  of  the  beginning,  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  narrate,  Archie  wrote  a  long  let* 
ter  to  his  mother,  (strange  as  it  may  seem  to  most 
men,  she  was  also  his  confidential  friend,)  of  which 
the  following  is  part : 

" You  may  be  tired*  of  such  outpourings 

of  spleen,  but  my  experience  tells  me  that  I  shall 
feel  better  after  writing  them  ;  and  I  am  in  that 
mood  when  sweet  music  would  confer  on  me  no 
pleasure.  Pent  up  and  cribbed  here  among  a  set 
of  beings  to  whom  grace  and  refinement  are  un- 
known, with  no  sundkine  ahead,  have  I  not  reason 
to  feel  the  gloom  over  meT  Ah,  poverty,  what  a 
devil  thou  art!  How  many  high  desires,  how 
many  aspirations  after  goodness  and  tmth  thou 
hast  crushed  under  thy  iron  heel !  What  swelling 
hearts  thou  hast  sent  down  to  the  silent  house, 
after  a  long  season  of  strife  and  bitterness !  What 
talent,  noble  as  that  of  great  poets  and  philoso- 
I^ers,  thou  dost  doom  to  pine  in  obscurity,  or  die 
in  despair  •  •  »  •  Mother,  my  throat  chokes, 
and  my  Mood  almost  stops,  when  I  see  around  me 
so  many  people  who  appear  to  be  bora  into  the 
world  merely  to  eat  and  sleep,  and  ran  the  same 
dull  monotonous  round — and  think  that  I  too  must 
fall  in  this  current,  and  live  and  die  m  vain !" 

Poor  youth,  how  many,  like  you,  have  looked 
on  man  and  life  in  the  same  ungracious  light! 
Has  God*s  all-wise  providence  ordered  thmgs 
wrongly,  then  ?  Is  there  discord  in  the  machinery 
which  moves  systems  of  worlds,  and  keeps  them 
in  their  harmonious  orbits  7  O,  no :  there  is  dis- 
cord in  your  own  heart ;  hi  that  lies  the  darkness 
and  the  tangle.  To  the  young  man,  with  health 
and  a  vigilant  spirit,  there  is  shame  in  deqion- 
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dency.  Here  we  have  a  world,  a  thomand  ave- 
nues to  nsefuliieai  and  to  profit  stretching  in  far  dis. 
tanees  around  us.  Is  tkU  the  place  for  a  failing 
soul  ?  Is  youth  the  time  to  yield,  when  the  race 
is  just  begun  T 

But  a  changed  spirit,  the  happy  result  of  one 
particalar  incident,  and  of  several  trains  of  clearer 
thought,  began  to  sway  the  soul  of  Archie  Dean 
in  the  oouse  of  the  summer :  for  it  was  at  the  he- 
ginning  of  spring  that  he  commenced  his  labors 
and  felt  his  severest  deprivations.  There  is  sure- 
ly, too,  a  refreshing  influence  in  open-air  nature, 
and  in  natural  scenery,  with  occasional  leisure  to 
enjoy  it,  which  begets  in  a  man's  mind  truer  and 
heartier  reflections,  analyzes  and  balances  his  de- 
cisions, and  clarifies  them  if  they  are  wrong,  so 
that  he  sees  his  mistakes — an  influence  that  takes 
the  edge  off  many  a  vapory  pang,  and  neutralizes 
many  a  loss,  which  is  most  a  loss  in  imagination. 
Whether  this  suggestion  be  warranted  or  not,  thero 
was  no  doubt  that  the  dissontented  young  teach- 
er's spirits  were  eventually  raised  and  sweetened 
by  his  country  life,  by  bis  long  walks  over  the 
hills,  by  his  rides  on  horseback  every  Saturday, 
his  morning  rambles  and  his  evening  saunters ;  by 
his  coarse  living,  even,  and  the  untainted  air  and 
water,  which  seemed  to  make  better  blood  in  his 
Toins.  Gradually,  too,  he  found  something  to  admire 
in  the  character  and  customs  of  the  unpolished 
country-folk ;  their  sterling  sense  on  most  practi- 
cal subjects,  their  hospitality,  and  their  industry. 

One  day  Archie  happened  to  be  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  history  of  one  of  the  peculiar  charac- 
Cei8  of  the  neighborhood—an  ancient,  bony,  yel- 
low-faced maiden,  whom  he  had  frequently  met, 
and  who  seemed  to  be  on  good  terms  with  every- 
body ;  her  form  and  face  receiving  a  welcome, 
wiCh  all  their  contiguity  and  fadedness,  wherever 
and  whenever  they  appeared.  In  the  girlhood  of 
this  long-born  spinster,  her  father's  large  farm  had 
been  entirety  lost  and  sold  from  him,  to  pay  the 
debts  mcurred  by  his  extravagance  and  dissipa- 
tion. The  consequent  ruin  to  the  family  peace 
which  followed,  made  a  singularly  deep  impression 
on  the  girl's  mind,  and  she  resolved  to  get  the 
whole  farm  back  again.  This  determination  came 
to  form  her  life^the  greater  part  of  it — as  much 
as  her  bodily  limbs  and  veins.  She  was  a  shrewd 
creature;  she  worked  hard;  she  received  the 
small  payment  which  is  given  to  female  labor ; 
she  persisted ;  night  and  day  found  her  still  at  her 
tasks,  which  were  of  every  imaginable  descrip- 
tion; long — long — long  years  passed;  youth  fled, 
(and  it  was  said  she  had  been  quite  handsome) ; 
many  changes  of  ownership  occurred  in  the  farm 
itself;  she  confided  her  resolve  all  that  time  to  no 
human  being ;  she  hoarded  her  gains ;  all  other 
passions — love  even,  gave  way  to  her  one  great 
resolve ;  she  watched  her  opportouity,  and  even- 


tually conquered  her  object!  She  not  only  clear- 
ed the  farm,  but  was  happy  in  furnishing  her  old 
father  with  a  home  there  for  years  before  his  death. 
And  when  one  comes  to  reflect  on  the  disadvanta- 
ges under  which  a  woman  labors,  in  the  strife  for 
gain,  this  will  appear  a  remarkable,  almost  an  in- 
credible case.  And  then,  again,  when  one  thinks 
how  surely,  though  ever  so  slowly  and  step  by 
step,  perseverance  has  overcome  apparently  insu- 
perable difficulties,  the  fact— /or  the  foregoing 
incident  is  a  fact — may  not  appear  so  strange. 

Archie  felt  the  narrative  of  this  old  maid's  do- 
ings as  a  rebuke — a  sharp-pointed  moral  to  him- 
self and  his  infirmity  of  purpose.  Moreover,  the 
custom  of  his  then  way  of  life  forced  him  into 
habits  of  more  thorough  activity ;  ho  had  to  help 
himself  or  go  unhelped  ;  he  found  a  novel  satisfac- 
tion in  that  highest  kind  of  independence  which 
consists  in  being  able  to  do  the  offices  of  one's  own 
comfort,  and  achieve  resources  and  capacities  "  at 
home,"  whereof  to  place  happiness  beyond  the 
reach  of  variable  circumstances,  or  of  the  servi- 
ces of  the  hireling,  or  even  of  the  uses  of  fortune. 
The  change  was  not  a  sudden  one:  few  great 
changes  are.  But  his  heart  was  awakened  to  his 
weakness ;  the  seed  was  sown  ;  Archie  Dean  felt 
that  he  could  expand  his  nature  by  means  of  that 
very  nature  itself.  Many  times  he  flagged ;  but 
at  each  fretful  fallmg  back,  he  thought  of  the 

yellow-faced  dame,  and  roused  himself  again 

Meantime,  changes  occurred  in  the  mother's  con- 
dition. Archie  was  called  home  to  weep  at  tho 
death-bed  of  little  David.  Even  that  helped 
work  out  the  revolution  in  his  whole  make ;  he 
felt  that  on  him  rested  the  responsibility  of  making 
the  widow's  lost  years  comfortable.  **  1  shall 
give  up  my  teacher's  place,"  said  he  to  his  mother, 
**  and  come  to  live  with  you  ;  we  will  have  the 
same  home,  for  it  is  best  so."  And  so  he  did  And 
the  weakness  of  the  good  youth's  heart  never  got 
entirely  the  better  of  him  afterward,  but  in  the 
course  of  a  season,  was  put  to  ffight  utterly.  This 
second  time  he  made  employment  With  an  iron  will 
he  substituted  action  and  cheerfulness  for  despond- 
ency and, a  fretful  tongue.  He  met  his  fortunes  as 
they  came,  face  to  face,  and  shirked  no  conflict.  Ih- 
deed,  he  felt  it  glorious  to  vanquish  obstacles.  For 
his  mother  he  furnished  a  peaceful,  plentiful  home ; 
and  from  the  hour  of  David*s  death,  never  did  his 
tongue  utter  words  other  than  kindness,  or  his  lips, 
whatever  annoyances  or  disappointments  came, 
cease  to  ofier  their  cheerfullest  smile  in  her  presence. 

Ah,  for  how  many  the  morose  habit  which  Ar- 
chie rooted  out  from  his  nature,  becomes  by  long 
usage  and  indulgence  rooted  m,  and  spreads  its 
bitterness  over  their  existence,  and  darkens  the 
peace  of  their  families,  and  carries  them  through 
the  spring  and  early  summer  of  life  with  no  m- 
halement  of  sweets,  and  no  plucking  of  flowers  I 
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Mart  Marlowe  was  a  beaatiful  girl,  and  th« 
only  child  of  devoted  parents.  Her  father  was  a 
merchant  in  moderate  circumstances,  and  resided 
in  one  of  the  more  secluded  streets  of  the  gpreat 
emporium  of  our  land.  The  society  to  which  they 
belonged  was  of  the  higliest  respectability,  but 
the  life  led  by  each  member  of  this  family  was 
distinguished  for  its  peaceful ueas. 

All  the  young  men  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  only  daughter,  were  charmed  by  her  accom- 
plished mind,  personal  beauty,  and  the  sweetness 
of  her  Toice.  But  among  those  who  aspired  to 
win  her  hand  and  heart,  was  one  who  had  been 
received  as  an  accepted  lover.  The  parties  were 
worthy  of  each  other,  and  the  love  which  was 
daily  uniting  them  almost  into  one  being,  was  emi- 
nently refiued  and  pure.  Charming  beyond  com- 
pare were  the  scenes  which  the  lover  was  con- 
stantly picturing  to  his  mind,  but  the  smiles  of  bis 
lady  constituted  the  sunlight  of  every  scene ;  and 
she,  too,  cherished  many  a  vision  of  unalloyed 
happiness,  and  the  thought  never  entered  her 
mind  that  the  world  contained  a  single  cloud  that 
could  possibly  cast  a  shadow  over  her  heart  Like 
a  young  and  vigorous  tree  of  the  forest,  the  young 
man  stood  among  his  fellows  ;  and  like  a  flower 
in  a  remote  dell  dwelt  the  heroine  of  our  story, 
in  her  quiet  home. 

It  was  the  evening  of  St  Valentine's  Day,  and 
Mary  Marlowe  was  seated  before  a  comfortable 
fir« ;  now  thoughtfully  peering  into  the  glowing 
grate,  and  anon  enjoying  some  of  the  fine  passages 
of  Longfellow's  Hyperion.  Her  father  was  ab- 
sent from  home  on  some  charitable  errand,  while 
her  mother  and  a  country  cousin,  who  was  making 
her  a  winter  visit,  were  spending  the  evening  with 
a  neighboring  family.  And  it  so  happened,  too, 
that  Mary's  lover  was  absent  from  the  city,  so  the 
beautiful  damsel  was  entirely  alone.  Yes,  she 
was  indeed  alone,  but  far  from  being  in  a  lonely 
mood,  for  her  thoughts  were  with  her  lover,  and 
she  amused  herself  by  dwelling  upon  the  treasures 
of  her  newly-discovered  ideal  world. 

But  now  the  damsel  is  startled  by  the  sudden 
ringing  of  the  street  door  bell,  and  the  servant 
presently  makes  his  appearance  in  the  parlor  with 
a  note  addressed  to  Mary  Mariowe.  She  recog- 
nises the  hand-writing — it  is  from  her  lover,  and 
quickly  does  she  fix  herself  comfortably  in  the  old 
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arm-chair  to  enjoy  the  anticipated  luxury, 
opens  the  letter,  and  reads  as  follows : 

My  dear  Mary, — You  are  indeed  dear  to  me, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  think  you  are  a  cold-heart- 
ed girl,  and  I  fear  that  you  possess  a  timid  and 
bashful  disposition,  which  would  never  be  recon- 
ciled to  my  sterner  nature.  In  view  of  this  deep- 
ly-rooted belief,  I  have  conceived  the  idea  of 
bringing  our  intimacy  of  half  a  year  to  an  imme- 
diate close.  And  what  more  appropriate  season 
could  be  selected  for  our  separation  than  the  pre- 
sent, when,  as  I  doubt  not,  you  are  well-nigh 
overwhelmed  with  the  missives  of  St.  Valentine, 
and  can,  in  a  moment,  select  a  worthy  lover  from 
the  many  who  have  sought  your  hand?  And 
now  that  I  may  be  in  the  fashion,  I  subscribe 
myself, 

Your  Friend  and  Valentine." 

The  cruel  arrow  has  pierced  the  maiden's 
heart,  and  by  the  calm  despair  now  resting  on  her 
brow,  we  tremble  for  her  fate.  Tears  come  not 
to  her  relief— the  crimson  current  in  her  veins  has 
ceased  to  flow,  and  she  falls  into  the  hollow  of 
her  chair  in  a  deep  swoon.  And  now  she  is  visit- 
ed by  a  dream,  and  if  we  are  to  believe  the  story 
of  her  countenance,  strange  and  fearful  must  be 
the  character  of  that  dream. 

•        ••••••• 

It  is  now  ten  o'clock  ;  the  family  have  all  re« 
turned,  and  our  Mary  has  recovered  from  her 
swoon.  Laughingly  does  her  mother  talk  to  her 
about  her  housekeeping  duties,  for  her  drooping 
eyelids  intimate  the  idea  that  she  has  enjoyed  a 
comfortable  nap.  To  this  a  pleasant  reply  is  re- 
turned, accompanied  with  a  kiss 'for  all  present, 
but  none,  save  our  poor  Mary,  can  see  the  heavy 
cloud  brooding  upon  the  household.  A  few  mo- 
ments more,  and  the  family  have  all  retired  to 
their  several  apartments,  and  the  house  is  shroud, 
ed  in  silence. 

As  usual,  Mary  and  her  cousin  are  to  occupy 
the  same  bed,  and  the  latter,  being  uncommonly 
drowsy,  is  soon  lost  in  a  sweet  slumber.  And 
now  let  us  watch  with  care  the  movements  of  her 
companion,  who,  when  last  noticed  by  the  sleeper, 
was  poring  over  the  pages  of  her  Bible.  Noise- 
lessly do  her  footsteps  fall  upon  the  carpet,  as  she 
goes  to  a  closet  for  a  small  vial,  which  she  ex- 
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amines,  and  then  placM  upon  her  drenrngr^aae. 
Drawer  after  drawer  ia  opened,  and  on  one  or  two 
chairi  are  displayed  the  variooa  artidea  which 
compose  the  dress  of  a  bride.  And  now  the  lady 
retires  to  her  bath,  and  then  comes  forth  with  a 
niddy  glow  upon  her  cheek  ;  her  flowing  hair  is 
bound,  into  its  beautiful  folds,  and  in  a  short  time 
she  stands  before  her  mirror  decked  in  spotless 
white,  as  if  for  a  virgin  festival.  What  does  all 
this  mean  7  Alas !  our  Mary  is  *'  the  queen  of  a 
fantastic  realm.'' 

But,  lo  !  another  change.  The  lamp  has  been 
extinguished,  and  our  Mary  is  upon  her  knees  at 
prayer,  with  her  hands  closely  clasped,  and  her 
full  liquid  eyes  turned  heavenward.  The  mellow 
moonlight  steals  sweetly  through  the  open  curtains, 
adding  an  unwonted  brightness,  as  it  were,  to  the 
figure  of  the  praying  girl.  Not  a  sound  is  there 
to  break  the  holy  silence  of  the  place — no  sound 
save  the  almost  inaudible  words  of  this  strange 
prayer : — 

"  Father  in  heaven,  I  cannot  understand  the 
decree  of  thy  Providence,  but  I  submit  to  thy  dis- 
pensation without  a  murmur.  I  knew  that  in  my 
womanly  idolatry  I  was  forgetting  thee,  and  I  now 
breech  thee,  in  thine  infinite  love,  to  have  mercy 
upon  me,  and  wash  my  soul  from  every  trans- 
greeeion.    Have  mercy  also,  O  God,  upon  him 


who  has  broken  my  heart ;  comfort  my  parents  in 
their  declining  years,  and  answer  my  prayer 
through  the  merits  of  thy  Son,  the  Redeemer  of 
the  world.  I  come  to  dwell  with  Thee,  if  thou 
wilt  receive  me  to  thy  bosom.  Amen  and  Amen." 
•  »•••»•• 
Mommg  dawned,  and  the  pleasant  sunshine 
was  flooding  the  world  with  beauty.  Our  Mary's 
cousin  was  the  first  to  awaken  from  slumber, 
when  she  encircled  her  bedfellow  with  her  arms, 
and  imprinted  an  aflectionate  kiss  upon  her  lips  ; 
one  moment  more,  and  she  was  petrified  with  hor- 
ror— for  Mary  Marlowe  was  numbered  with  the 
dead. 

On  the  third  day  after  that  of  St.  Valentine,  the 
lover  of  the  unhappy  suicide  returned  to  the  city. 
He  found  not  his  beloved  in  the  pleasant  parlor  of 
her  father,  but  a  sleeper  in  the  voiceless  and  deso- 
late tomb.  The  fatal  valentine  was  found  and 
submitted  to  his  inspection.  He  avowed  his  utter 
ignorance  of  it,  and  having  fallen  into  a  settled 
melancholy,  is  now  a  raving  maniac  As  to  the 
thoughtless  and  wicked  man  who  wrote  the  foolish 
valentine,  his  name  and  purpose  are  alike  un- 
known. 

NoTB.— Tbe  prominent  features  of  this  incident  actually 
occurred  in  tbe  city  of  New  York  in  February,  1847. 


LINES. 


BT        SUSAN        PINDA 


ii  there  a  heart  that  loves  thee  1— 

Hold  tbe  rich  treasure  fiist ; 
Oh  euflfer  not  a  breath  of  doubt 

Its  venomed  shade  to  cast 
Upon  that  precious  gem  whose  light 
Can  make  hfe'i  darkeK  homs  seem  bright. 

Four  ibith  thine  every  feeling, 

Yet  guard  each  careless  word ; 
Oft  are  the  deepest  fountains 


By  lightest  breezes  stirred ; 
And  klle  Jests,  untimely  spoken, 
The  tenderest  ties  have  oAtimes  broken. 

The  heart  is  like  a  silver  lute, 
niat  with  an  answering  tone 

Bends  forth  a  gush  of  mekidy 
To  greet  thy  touch  ak>ne. 

And  if  thy  hand  one  chord  shouki  sever. 

Its  strains  are  kMt  to  thee  forever. 
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Oh-!  rick  yoor  ■qrrtle'e  bseath  laay  riae, 

Botij  aoft,  your  winds  auy  be. 
Yet  my  ilck  bemrt  within  me  diet, 

Where  is  my  own  blue  eea  7 
1  bear  the  shepherd*!  nMMintain  flutfe, 

I  bear  the  whfspering  trae: 
The  echoes  of  my  soul  are  mute, 

farhece  is  my  4>wb  blue  aea } 


EDITORIAL  MISCELLANY. 


JcNK.— What  potent  alcfaemy  hu  to  trantfbnned  our 
bustling,  coamopolitan,  bard-money  city  f  How  unlike  the 
New- York  of  a  month  post !  There  it  a  light,  a  freahneM, 
a  buoyancy  tempering  ita  commercial  atrooephere,  and 
giving  to  thin,  buaineaa-wom  fiu:ea  aome  ezpreaaion  of  the 
physical  enjoyment  of  eziatence.  Eyea  which  couW  not, 
indeed,  be  aaid  to  contain  no  "speculation,**  but  which 
aeemed  dull  to  everything  but  the  magnetic  attraction  of 
precious  metal,  take  some  note  of  the  beauty  that  is  about 
them.  Voices,  which  ao  tong  have  rung  no  changea  ex- 
cept "*  on  'change."  liave  a  hearty  warmth  that  cballengea 
sympathy  with  the  unwonted  lightness  of  the  spirit  within. 
The  croaking,  the  desponding,  the  impatient  and  the  indig- 
nant have  all  bated  somewhat  of  their  usual  habit  of 
speech,  and  approach  nnarer  to  the  hopeAil  and  the  con- 
fident. 

Verily,  under  this  glorious  sky  of  June,  there  ia  poetry 
in  brick  walla  and  s^ne  pavementa.  The  q>irea  of  the 
city  taper  upwards  through  the  clear  air  with  aa  much 
grace  and  beauty  aa  a  tall  pine  on  the  aummit  of  a  hilL 
The  long  visia  of  Broadv\^y,  with  ita  variety  of  color,  and 
overflow  of  visible  life,  is  almost  aa  pleasant  to  kwk  upon, 
and  quite  as  poetical  (though  in  another  senae),  aa  the  ae- 
cluded  aisle  of  a  forest  Flag-stones  may  be,  perhaps,  leaa 
pleasant  under  the  feet  than  fresh  turf,  but  one  can  walk 
by  moonlight,  and  in  the  first  delicioua  hour  of  morning, 
without  being  drenched  in  dew,  and  paying  the  aubaequent 
penalty  of  a  most  unromantic  and  exasperating  "  eoM  in 
the  head." 

This  ia  our  proper  season  of  spring — the  first  sudden 
expansion  of  vegetation,  and  bursting  of  all  things  into 
bkx>m.  Nature  in  our  land  ha6  not  the  long,  sweet  infiin- 
cy  which  the  gradual  springs  of  Europe  beatow,  but  an 
overflowing  vitally,  a  vigoroua  and  exulting  bound  hito  AiD 
maturity,  which  is  felt  with  corresponding  power  in  the 
mental,  as  in  the  phyaical  world.  To  this,  and  to  other 
peculiariues  of  our  climate  and  seasons,  may  be  attributed, 
in  a  great  measure,  those  bold,  distinct  features' of  national 
character,  wtiicli  are  continually  separating  us  by  a  wider 
gap  from  the  people  whose  language  we  speak,  and  whoee 
bk)od  ia  in  our  veins. 

AMuasMBirra  or  the  Month.— ^Tbe  carnival  aeaaon 
of  ahow  and  gayety  haa  paaaed,  and  we  are  not  now  per- 
plexed by  the  former  multitude  of  daims  on  our  curiosity 
and  q>iritual  gratification.  Nearly  all  of  the  **  phenomona** 
have  left  us  to  aaloniah  the  more  unaccustomed  dwellers 
oC  the  inland ;  the  exhibitorsof  paintings  and  atatuary,  and 
specimena  of  wonderftil  mechaniam,  are  diaplaying  their 


gk>rie8  in  the  nnalier  citiea  of  the  north,  aootfa,  eaat,  and 
weaL  But  we  have  atil  a  choice  ttst  renaaining  for  tbia 
most  ei\)oyable  season.  Biacaccianti,  with  her  dear,  bird- 
like  aweetneaa  of  aong,  haa  given  ua  a  concert ;  Dempster, 
haa  been  again  among  oa,  with  those  airnple  and  toochiag 
oU  ballada  which  we  never  tireof  hearing ;  and  in  the  way 
of  ait,  the  Exhibition  of  the  Academy,  with  the  Cok  Gal- 
lery, and  the  CoRection  of  Paintings  by  the  Old  Masters, 
oflbr  a  Amd  of  true  ei^joyment  and  inamiction,  whidi 
many  days*  study  would  not  exhaust  If  the  upturaing  of 
European  governments  shoukl  continue  much  kmger,  the 
noted  song-birds  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  and  the  Aca- 
dcmiede  la  Musique,  win  probably  become  birds  of  peasage, 
and  direct  their  migration  westward.  We  ahouk]  have  no 
objection  to  the  Fk>renline  Gallery,  or  the  Museums  of  the 
Vatican  and  Louvre  taking  a  similar  trip. 

The  Colk  Gallkkt.— The  roost  interesting  exhibi- 
tion of  pictures  which  has  been  opened  in  this  city  for  a 
k)ng  time,  has  been  the  Cole  Gallery.  The  recent  death  of 
the  artist  who  was  called  away,  like  Raphael  and  ADstoo. 
almost  before  the  cok>r  couM  dry  upon  the  pencil  he  laid 
down  forever,  gave  a  melancholy  interest  to  this  collection 
of  his  life's  labors.  No  one  could  fiiil  to  be  struck  with 
the  spiritual  progress  manifest  in  his  works,  finom  his  eariy 
laiKlscapes.  ftin  of  the  sentiment  of  our  forests  and  moun- 
tains, to  the  wik]  imaginative  beauty  which  pervades  his 
**  Worid  and  Cross."  This  latter  work  is  filled  with  the 
purest  and  toftiest  poetry ;  not  Shelley  himself  could  have 
built  a  more  beautifiil  ck>ud-creation.  tlian  that  down  which 
the  angels  descend  to  meet  the  Christian  on  the  raountain- 
top.  Cole  was  one  of  those  men  who  make  success  but 
the  stepping-stone  to  succem.  He  died  with  his  foot  upon 
the  bidder. 

Ambrican  Musical  iKsnTora. — ^We  are  glad  to  notice 
the  encouragement  of  "music  for  the  million"  which  this 
society  afibrds,  by  tlie  formation  of  a  violin  class  under 
carefol  and  excellent  instruction,  and  on  moderate  terms. 
A  knowledge  of  aome  musical  instrument  is  the  moat  va- 
luable  of  all  accomfdisbroenta,  and  we  hope  to  a^  it  ere 
kmg  an  indispenaable  branch  of  general  education. 

To  CoaaiapoifoxifTB. — ^We  have  a  large  number  of 
accepted  articles  on  hand,  and  if  some  of  our  friends  do 
not  find  their  contributions  in  our  pages  so  soon  as  they 
may  have  anticipated,  we  beg  tliem  to  be  patient  with  ua. 
We  are  guided  by  no  particular  preference  in  the  < 
publication,  but  by  the  necessary  variety  of  aul^)ect,  i 
the  Umila  of  the  apace  allotted  ua. 
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BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Old  EicKM  tbc  Guidc— or.  AdreDtures  in  tbe  Oimanche 
Country  in  search  of  A  XkM  Mine.    By  C.  W.  Web- 
ber.   AVv  York:  Harper  k,  Brotben. 
Mr.  Webber  is.  a  spirited  writer,  and  be  bas  here  an 
innpiriting  theme.    What  visions  rise  at  tbe  thought  of  a 
gold  mine !    And  our  author  is  an  actual  observer — has 
undergone  perils,  and  "had  losses"  too.    We  have  not 
bad  time  to  give  tbe  book  a  proper  perusal  but  it  seems 
exceedingly  piquant  and  full  of  life  and  interest    We 
could  point  to  particular  adventures,  but  the  reader  must 
get  the  book. 

Th«  9to»t  wmouT  AM  Ejni — from  tbe  German  of  Ca- 
rove.    By  Sarah  Austin,  illustrated  by  William  Har- 
vey, Esq.    A'no  York:  John  Wiley,  161  Broadway; 
and  G.  P.  Putnam,  155  Broadway. 
A  most  beautiful  little  book,  and  only  too  small  for 
readers  of  any  age  who  have  any  taste.    A  story  without 
an  end  has  many  advantages  over  a  tale  highly  wrought 
and  unnaturally  finished.    The  story  of  the  life  of  a  spirit 
— an  internal  bjogmphy,  as  it  were— can  hardly  have  a 
regular,  novetish.  exciting  conclusion ;  and  so  much  the 
better  fbr  chiUren.    Buy  this  book,  good  mmiitniui  and 


Pbaku  or  AmmiCAN  Porntv.  Illuminated  by  T.  Gwilt 
Mapleson.  AVv- rorib  ;  Wiley  and  Putnam. 
TtM  is,  beyond  a  douM,  the  most  magnificent  work 
which  has  ever  appeared  in  America,  and  we  do  not  now 
recoHect  of  any  among  the  celebrated  attempts  at  reviving 
tbe  splendor  of  monkish  mlwal  and  psaltery  in  England 
whicb  surpasses  it  in  taste  of  design,  or  beauty  of  illumi- 
nation. Its  pages  are  of  glossy  vellum,  on  which  one 
reads  choice  selections  from  American  poets  in  rare  old 
Mack-letter,  surrounded  with  arabesque  borders  of  gold  and 
colors;,  which  enclose  illustrative  vignettes.  Tbe  book 
seeow  almost  out  of  place  in  these  days  of  railroad  and 
revohitions.  It  is  better  fitted  for  the  splendors  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  we  can  easily  imagine  some 

**  high-born  maiden 
In  a  palace  tower. 
Soothing  her  love-laden 
Soul  in  secret  hour, — 

by  turning  over  its  glowing  pages.  But  our  maidens  are 
aa  tbe  dai^bters  of  sovereigns ;  and  whether  in  palaces  of 
brick  and  granite,  or  homes  shaded  by  regal  oak  and  prince- 
ly efan,  they  win  no  doubt  make  use  of  it  for  the  same  ro- 
mantic end. 

Mr.  Mapleson  has  diown  a  wonderfiil  fertility  of  inven- 
tion in  varying  the  style  of  illumination  with  every  poem. 
As  fine  specimens  of  bis  talent  we  may  mention  Bryant's 
■  Autumn  Woods,*'  Longfellow's  "  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs," 
**  Ftorence  Vane,"  and  the  **  Reverie  at  Glenmary."  Among 
tbe  fortunate  authors  whose  effusions  are  thus  embalmed, 
fike  the  bodies  of  kings,  in  gold  and  precious  spices,  are 
Bryant  LongfoUow.  WiOis.  Hoflhian.  Whittier,  Ualleck, 
Dana,  Sprague,  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  Mrs.  Embury,  Percival,  R. 
B.  WOde,  and  Bayard  Taylor.    Tbe  publishera  have  shown 


great  enterprise  in  getting  up  this  costly  work,  and  we  are 
glad  to  learn  that  it  has  been  repaid  by  tlie  most  complete 
success. 

WuTHBUNo  Hbiobts.  A  novoL  By  the  author  of 
**  Jane  Eyre."    JVea»-  York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  sensation  created  in  the  reading  worU  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Jane  Eyre  was  so  univerBal,  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  new  work  by  the  same  author,  prepared 
the  public  appetite  for  an  equally  fresh  and  |)iquant  repast 
We  fancy,  however,  that  instead  of  this  being  the  case, 
most  readen  of  Wutbering  Heights  have  **  supped  full  of 
horrors."  The  cbaractere  are,.with  scarcely  an  exception, 
of  the  most  wicked  and  repuMve  stamp ;  while  the  tale  is 
told  with  such  a  power  of  delineation,  such  a  strange  fbs- 
clnation  of  interest  that  one  cannot  choose  but  read, 
though  it  be  with  a  shudder.  There  is  no  attempt  at  pla- 
cing the  evil  in  its  true  deformity,  by  contrast  with  purity 
and  virtue — no  apparent  shrinking  of  the  writer  from  the 
fiends  whom  he  has  coloured  up  from  a  morbid,  though 
powerful  imagination.  Such  a  work  couU  never  have 
been  the  ofispring  of  a  mind  not  perverted  from  its  true 
course. 

We  hope  it  will  be  proven  to  have  been  written  by 
another  hand  than  that  whicb  wrote  **  Jane  Eyre ;"  but  if 
tbe  authorship  should  be  identical,  it  will  at  least  settle  the 
much-discussed  question  of  sex.  No  woman  coukl  write 
Wutbering  Heights. 

The  MiLftARY  Jatk  or  John,  Dvkk  or  Marlborouob. 
By  ArchibaW  Alison,  F.  R.  S.  JV«w  York:  Harper 
and  Brothera. 

The  historian  of  Modem  Europe  appears  after  a  rest  of 
some  years,  as  the  biographer  of  the  great  Marlborough. 
The  work,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface,  was  suggested 
by  tbe  valuable  documents  concealing  Marlborough's  cam- 
paign which  were  discovered  about  six  years  ago  in  tbe 
record-room  at  Kensington,  near  Woodstock.  Tbe  details 
of  the  work  are  Aill  of  interest  and,  in  spite  of  the  di- 
minished admiration  with  which  we  have  come  to  regard 
military  characters,  we  cannot  wilhboki  from  Marlborough 
the  homage  due  to  great  and  noble  qualities  of  mind.  His 
ally  in  the  gloriou^i  operations  on  the  contftient  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy,  was  a  man  of  equally  lofty  traits  of 
character ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  they  are  both  cele- 
brated in  ballads,  which  are  sung  the  world  over — ^Marl- 
borough In  tlie  famous  "  Mdrlbrook  s'en  va  a  la  pu*>rre," 
and  Eugene  in  the  equally  popular  German  ballad  of 
"  Prinz  Eugen." 

The  book  is  issued  in  neat  style,  and  contains  outlines 
and  plans  of  the  various  battles,  showing  the  disposition 
of  the  hostile  forces. 

Tub  Owl  Crbbk  Lettbrs:  and  other  Correspondence. 
By  W.  Atpw  York  :  Baker  and  Scribner. 
We  have  read  this  book  through  with  a  feeling  as  if  a 
cool  sea-breeze,  all  fresh  with  the  salt  s|»ay  of  the  waves, 
were  bk>wing  upon  us.  There  is  a  charm  in  tbe  author's 
deacripUons  of  forest  and  ocean  scenery,  that  impresses 
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one  with  almost  the  eflbct  of  the  real  objects.  We  foDow 
the  enthusiastic  and  poetical  loiterer  in  liis  wild  yatcbing 
through  the  Sound,  and  around  the  bleak,  gray  islands  that 
break  the  vehemence  of  the  Atlantic  surges,  with  the 
same  delight  as  if  be  wer^  describing  a  cruise  among  the 
*'  hoarse  Hebrides."  He  is  a  true  k>ver  of  Nature,  and  of 
Nature  in  her  American  garb.  We  rnnember  few  writen 
who  have  described  our  scenery  with  a  keener  apprecia- 
tion of  its  grand  and  rugged  features.  We  wish  be  would 
make  a  tour  among  the  mountain  regions  of  the  inland, 
changing  his  yacht  for  a  sturdy  travelling  horse,  or,  if  be 
chooses,  a  spirited  mustang  Orom  the  Camancbe  country. 
Such  a  roving,  adventurous  tour,  coukl  not  foil  to  supply 
new  and  rich  material  for  his  pen. 

But,  instead  of  forther  criticism,  let  us  substitute  the 
foHowing  exquisite  description  of  Sunset  on  Montauk : 

"  I  have  been  this  evening  seated  on  a  rock  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  tbe  Point,  watching  the  sunset,  and  kx>king 
over  the  water  as  ffar  as  my  eye  can  reach.  I  had  com- 
pany (pleasant  company  *.)  and  we  talked  of  the  scene  till 
our  minds  became  so  full  of  the  beauty,  and,  finally,  with 
tbe  solemnity  of  it,  that  as  was  remarked,  silence  became 
tlie  most  pleasant  conversation.  I  fixed  my  eye  on  the 
faint  Uue  streak  on  the  southern  horizon,  tbe  blufis  of 
Montauk.  'ilie  surf  broke  in  measured  time  around  the 
rock  on  which  we  saL  Tbe  sun  liad  gathered  round  him 
a  host  of  gtorious  ctouds  to  watch  bis  calm  descent  into 
the  waterof  tbe  Sound.  In  the  South,  as  fkr  as  I  could 
see.  was  the  unchanged,  unchanging  ocean,  and  tbe  hori- 
zon was  formed  by  that  narrow  blue  strip,  scarcely  distin- 
guishable (Vora  the  waves.  For  an  Instant,  a  sail  flashed 
out  in  the  beams  of  the  red  sun,  as  If  a  flame  were  play- 
ing on  the  ocean — a  marine  will-o'-the-wisp,  (do  you  see 
tbe  Irishism  in  that  sentence  1)  but  it  passed  hito  a  dull 
gray  again,  and  was  no  longer  visible.  Tbe  ligbtbouse  at 
Watch  Hill,  tinted  with  tbe  same  bright  rays,  stood  in  tbe 
east,  and  between  it  and  our  seat,  a  dozen  sail  of  saiall 
boats,  fVeighted  with  bght  hearts  and  merrinets,  or  tobsters 
and  clams,  as  the  ease  might  be,  himg  idly  in  tbe  motion- 
teasair** 

Skbtchbs.    By  Rev.  Ealph  Hoyt    No.  10.    The  Angel. 
Mw  York :  BpakUng  and  SbephanL 

Tbe  style  in  which  these  poetical  brochure*  are  got  up, 
is  neatness  itself,  and  strikes  us  as  being  admirably  adapted 
to  tbe  finish  and  completeness  of  Mr.  Hoyt*s  verse.  **  The 
Anget**  though  very  musical,  and  characteri:^  by  a  touch- 
ing sertoasness.  is  hardly  equal  to  tbe  author's  former  pro- 
ductiona.  It  has  neither  tbe  quaint  imagery  of  "Okt," 
nor  the  earnestness  of  the  **  Blacksmith's  Night"  We 
prefer  tbe  liitle  poem,  **  Where  1  **  which  foOowa  it,  and 
which  we  sbouM  certainly  quote,  were  the  Union  Maga- 
zine as  extensive  as  our  wishes  for  the  author's  success. 

Thc  Swiss   Fawlt  RoBtNsoN.     Second  Series.     Two 

volumes.  Harper  and  Brothers 
There  will  be  ndoieing  among  the  Juveniles  at  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  aecond  part  of  this  charming  book  of 
adventure.  Tbe  first  part  which  appeared  several  years 
ago,  took  its  place  at  once  beside  Its  antteype,  Robinson 
Crusoe,  which  it  nearly  equals  in  graphic  simplicity  of  de- 
tail, and  variety  of  incident  Combined  with  tbe  narra- 
tive, there  is  much  useAil  information  given  in  the  style 
which  children  best  relish,  making  tbe  woric  really  valua- 
ble in  an  educational  view.  We  make  these  remarks  for 
our  grown-up  readers  who  may  not  have  read  It;  our 
young  Mends  will  need  nothing  more  than  tbe  mention  of 
name,  to  besiege  tbe  pockets  of  their  (we  hope)  indul- 

parents,  for  tbe  wberewithal  to  procure  a  copy. 


Thc  Shom  or  FoRnnrc;  and  other  T^es.  By  Haas 
Christian  Andersen.  Whh  Four  Drawings,  by  Otto 
Spekter.    A*«v  Tvrk  :  John  Wiley. 

Andersen  is  one  of  the  most  popular  Kving  writers  of 
chiklren*s  stories.  Himself  of  simple.  chikHike  ckarao- 
ter,  he  enters  at  once  into  the  tastes  and  feekngs  of  tbe 
young,  and  even  bis  most  imagbiatlve  and  poetical  smriea, 
are  sucbas  we  should  expect  to  hear  from  a  ekiU  of  ge- 
nina.  His  **etMoea  of  Fortune,**  are  popular  in  several 
bi^uagcs  of  Europe,  and  wiB  certainly  become  so  on  this 
side  of  the  water. 

Th«  CoKSTmmoHAL  HisToaT  or  EirouuiD — ftom  the 
accession  of  Henry  VIL  to  tbe  Death  of  George  IL 
By  Henry  Hallam.  From  the  fifth  London  edhioD 
JVTew  Ytrik  :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

We  are  a  little  jealous  of  the  splendid  gift-books  of  this 
season.  We  foar  they  wiD  stand  instead  ofliuratmrt  with 
some  readers.  As  a  counterbalance,  let  us  bring  fonh  a 
sterling  book,  which  deserved  this  attention  at  our  hands 
long  ago.  There  can  be  very  fittle  occasion  to  speak  hi 
words  of  praise  of  a  work  which  has  been  before  tbe  pub- 
lic for  twenty  years,  by  an  author  wbom  every  year  has 
been  exalting  in  the  confidence  and  admiration  of  tbe 
literary  world.  Recent  events,  however.  Iiave  made  aU 
Mr.  Hanam*s  writings  of  pectdtar  importance:  whether  hi* 
works  are  cause  or  eflTect  there  can  be  no  doobc  that  a 
very  profound  and  practical  interest  is  now  aroused  la 
everything  appeitainhig  to  tbe  mkkBe  ages ;  and  aMioagh 
the  present  woric  covers  amore  recent  period,  yet  it  is  per- 
haps the  best  route  back  to  the  more  interesting  tiioe 
fhMu  which  it  dates.  Tbe  exceedingly  important  qoeetioQa 
concerning  theChnrch  of  England  now  agitattsg  the  pub- 
lic mind,  must  derive  great  light  from  BIr.  UaBam^s  inves- 
tigations respecting  the  origin  of  the  constitution  of  tbe 
Church  in  the  present  volume,  and  these  will  have  a  tbr 
greater  value  on  account  of  the  fiict  that  they  were  written 
before  the  recent  partisan  disputes  on  this  sul^ect  aroae. 
It  is  needless  to  speak  of  the  candor,  good  sense,  clear 
style,  elegant  taste,  the  universal  knowledge,  and  special 
accuracy  of  all  Mr.  HaOam's  writings.  Tbe  Harpers  have 
furnished  in  their  reprint  a  beautiftU  volume,  hi  large  type, 
doubte  colymna,  good  paper,  and  substantial  binding.  We 
recomnend  their  edition  to  all  students  of  history^  to 
schools,  and  colleges,  and  private  libraries. 

Dbbtor  Aim  CRBorrom.  A  Tale  of  the  "nmea.  By  T.  8L 
Arthur.    Mw  York  :  Baker  and  Scriboer. 

This  is  a  work  of  much  niorepractica]  value  than  cheap 
novels  generally  possess.  In  his  iBustiations  of  house 
hold  economy,  and  tbe  business  relations  of  life,  Mr.  Ar- 
thur's works  are  calculated  to  exercise  a  Bost  beneficial 
influence.  Admirers  of  the  intense  school  of  liicrainre 
may  find  ibuk  with  his  kick  of  exciting  scenes,  and  the 
matter-of-i^ict  air  of  his  characters,  but  these  vesy  qvaUtias 
teD  best  with  the  class  fbr  whom  they  were  wriUPB,  and 
by  whom  they  are  read. 


By  T.  a  Arthur.     Pkilmie^im: 


LOVB  IM   A  COTTAQB. 

T.  B.  Peterson. 

Another  of  Mr.  Arthur's  plain,  unromantic,  eoi 
sense,  practical  stories,  which  few  will  read  withoot 
entertained,  aiid  fewer  stiD  without  deriving  soma 
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SIGHT-SEEING    IN   EUROPE. 


BT     THE     EDITOR. 


Afsil  16. — The  secoud  Sunday  at  sea — wind  fair 
and  of  a  balmy  softness — ship  going  on  her  course, 
from  which  she  has  scarcely  varied  a  point  since 
we  left  Sandy  Hook,  ten  days  ago.  "  Clear  heav- 
ens and  favoring  airs**  have  been  vouchsafed  us, 
and  th»  sweet  morning  ushers  in  a  day  of  rest, 
which  we  are  nearly  all  in  a  condition  to  enjoy. 
Last  Sunday  was  like  other  days — this  seems 
truly  set  apart  for  good  thoughts  and  grateful  calm. 
The  sea-sickness  which  has  tormented  so  many  of 
us,  has  now  nearly  passed  away,  and  we  are 
ready  to  enjoy,  and  to  feel  thankful.  Last  Sunday 
neither  of  the  two  clergymen  on  board  was  well 
enough  to  perform  religious  services ;  to-day  we 
are  to  have  our  memories  of  home  refreshed  by  the 
sound  of  accustomed  prayer  and  praise.  There  is 
a  peculiar  feeling  of  freshness,  which  "  falls  like 
dew  "  upon  the  spirit,  when  it  once  more  rebounds 
after  the  restless  inanity  which  seems  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  sea  malady.  As  long  as  that  detestable 
ill  pursues  us,  not  only  does  the  body  refuse  to 
become  the  instrument  of  anything  but  pain  and 
disgust,  but  the  unhappy  spirit,  with  scarce  a  strug- 
gle for  mastery,  submits  most  abjectly  to  the  dis- 
mal servitude,  and  renounces  its  life,  its  supremacy, 
even  its  identity.  Nothing  can  be  more  complete 
than  the  transformation  which  one  experiences 
during  the  first  few  days  at  sea.  The  excitement 
of  preparation  and  of  parting  naturally  prepared 
the  way  for  a  season  of  deadness ;  and  when  to 
this  is  added  the  doleful  effects  of  sea-sickness,  a 
deeper  abyss  of  stupidity,  a  more  chilling  damp  of 
indifierence,  can  hardly  be  imagined.  Nothing  of 
08  "but  doth  suffer  a  sea-change" — not,  alas! 
"  into  something  rich  or  strange,"  but  whatever 
is  detestable  and  discouragiifg.  Those  who  feel 
its  influence  are  seized  with  a  burning  desire  to 
describe  it  for  the  benefit  of  others ;  and  not  anfre- 


quently  experience  some  degree  of  virtuous  indig- 
nation on  recollecting  the  slight  stress  which  the 
many  who  have  passed  through  it,  have  laid  upon 
it,  as  a  drawback  to  the  pleasure  of  travelling  in 
Europe.  They  feel  that  the  half  has  not  been 
told  them  ;  and  there  is  a  dreamy  notion  that 
some  ungenerous  desire  for  company  in  misery  has 
led  to  a  studious  concealment  of  the  truth.  It  will 
hardly  be  believed  that  people  who  have  deliber- 
ately planned  a  European  tour,  and  felt  the  exhi- 
laration and  excitement,  and  endured  the  fatigue 
and  anxiety  which  ordinary  mortals  cannot  avoid 
under  the  circumstances,  can  yet,  under  the  pros- 
trating meanness  of  sea-sickness,  persuade  them- 
selves that  if  they  could  only  be  once  more  safe 
ou  terra  firma,  not  all  the  tempting  associations — 
all  the  high-wrought  descriptions— all  the  Alpine 
dreams ; — not  the  Venus,  the  Apollo,  the  Pope — 
could  tempt  them  to  dare  the  humbling  horrors 
which  beset  the  fresh  intruder  upon  this  jealously- 
guarded  domain  of  the  sea-gods.  Yet  it  is  even  so ; 
as  witness  the  agonized  exclamations  which  in 
certain  emergencies  make  old  sailors  laugh  in  spite 
of  their  humanity  and  their  politeness.  One  fea- 
ture of  the  ill  is  entire  hopelessness ;  no  future 
bright  with  promise  gilds  the  lowering  horizon. 
"What  has  been  shall  be  forever,"  says  the 
wretched  soul ;  "  happiness,  wilfully  renounced, 
has  taken  her  final  flight ;  for  me  exist  no  more 
•  nor  friends  nor  sacred  home.*  Never  again — " 
Butliere,  perhaps,  the  desponding  meditation  ex- 
periences a  sudden  aud  violent  disruption,  and  the 
sufiferer,  shocked  and  bewildered  as  by  an  unex- 
pected surge  or  shower-bath,  begrins  agaiu  slowly 
and  laboriously  to  re-construct  his  tissue  of  miser- 
able thoughts,  guarding  to  the  extent  of  his  remain- 
ing ingenuity,  against  a  bright  thread  or  a  rainbow 
gleam  on  its  darkness.  To  suggest  that  to-morrow 
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may  bring  relief,  is  but  adding  insult  to  injury ; 
to-morrow  shall  be  as  to-day,  and  much  more 
miserable.  To  hint  that  thousands  encounter  the 
same  things  again  and  again,  with  only  pleasure  in 
view,  will  but  draw  down  contemptuous  estimates 
of  the  wisdom  of  your  travelling  friends.  Say 
that,  at  least,  all  will  be  forgotten  after  a  night's 
rest  on  shore  ;  and  no  lover  ever  made  more  pas- 
sionate protestations  of  unfading  remembrance 
than  will  our  deluded  victim.  He  forget,  indeed ! 
never,  certainly, 

While  iho  skies  drop  rain, 
Or  while  there's  waier  in  tlie  pathlras  inaln — 

for  it  will  not  take  more  than  an  unusually  abun- 
dant dew  to  recall  all  tlie  torments  of  the  ocean  ! 

Marvellous  and  most  amusing  indeed  b  the 
change,  when  in  consequence  of  some  veering  in 
the  wind  or  some  other  cause  equally  trifling,  or 
perhaps  only  through  an  utter  inability  on  the  part 
of  nature  to  be  perversely  sick  any  longer,  he  who 
was  the  growling  suSerer  of  yesterday  is  rioting  in 
the  sunshine  on  deck,  and  desirous  of  trying  a 
climb  to  the  mast-head,  by  way  of  getting  rid  of 
the  superfluity  of  life  which  animates  his  veins. 
The  height  of  exhilaration  is  fully  proportioi|cd  to 
the  depth  of  depression,  and  the  natural  altitude  of 
the  man  must  be  estimated,  like  that  of  the  waves 
about  him,  at  the  mean,  if  we  would  know  how 
he  appears  at  home. 

These  general  remarks  upon  sea-sickness  may 
go  for  what  they  are  worth,  as  the  fruit  rather  of 
observation  than  experience.  Not  all  who  '*  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships  *'  are  subject  to  the  whole 
horror  of  the  change.  Few  indeed  escape  some 
touches,  but  many  are  so  nearly  exempt  as  hardly 
to  be  able,  by  the  aid  of  imagination  and  sympathy, 
to  conceive  of  the  sufierings  of  the  less  fortunate. 
To  omit  some  mention  of  what  forms  so  prominent 
a  subject  of  thought  and  conversation  on  board 
ship,  would  be  an  unpardonable  offence  against 
every  one  who,  never  yet  having  been  at  sea,  shall 
make  a  first  voyage  after  reading  our  desultory 
musings. 

Tuesday. — To  date  our  sea-memoranda  accu- 
rately would  require  a  degree  of  particularity  which 
is  foreign  to  sea-habits.  Desultory  indeed  are 
these,  no  hour  seeming  to  meet  its  allotted  occu- 
pation ;  whatever  be  the  resolution  with  regard  to 
employment,  as  far  as  the  passengers  are  con- 
cerned, no  one  thing  except  eating,  goes  on  with 
the  least  punctuality.  Never  was  there  a  more 
complete  exemplification  of  the  truth,  that  those 
who  have  least  to  do,  find  it  most  difficult  to  do 
that  little.  The  days  slip  by,  in  the  most  unac- 
countable way,  leaving  no  record  in  the  shape  of 
things  accomplished.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some 
marvellous  exceptions  to  this  general  remark,  but 
they  are  about  as  rare  as  the  opportunity  to  speak 


a  vessel  en  passantt  a  circumstance  which  seems 
to  a  landsman  the  most  natural  in  the  world  on 
this  great  thoroughfare  of  nations,  but  which  yet 
occurs  so  seldom  as  to  be  an  event  even  to  the  sailor. 
Walking  the  deck,  knitting,  reading  and  chess  fill 
up  the  time  of  tlie  ladies ;  while  the  gentlemen 
have  shuffie-board  to  eko  out  their  scanty  list  of 
pleasures,  and  keep  them  in  good  humor  by  stirring 
the  blood. 

The  accommodations  on  board  a  packet-ship  are 
far  more  ample  and  comfortable  than  could  be 
expected.  The  arrangement  has  been  brought 
nearly  to  perfection,  by  means  of  long  experience 
of  the  wishes  of  passengers,  until  there  is  scarcely 
anything  except  quiet,  which  is  not  provided  for. 
The  diuing-cabin  is  large,  airy  and  commodious  ; 
the  state-rooms  as  neat  and  comfortable  as  possible. 
The  table  is  only  loo  rich  and  abundant ;  the  ser- 
vants as  attentive  as  if  each  had  but  the  care  of  a 
single  party.  The  discomforts  are,  first  and  grreat- 
est,  rolling  nights,  when  the  best  furnished  berth 
becomes  a  horrid  prison  or  torture-chamber ;  next, 
heaving  days,  when  soup  and  gravy  visit  your  lap, 
and  you  bruise  yourself  on  every  projecting  comer, 
spite  of  all  precaution.  Then  there  is  tobacco 
smoke,  drawing  through  every  crevice,  poisoning 
the  air  of  the  Innermost  ladies*  cabin,  and  adding 
yet  another  shade  to  the  horrors  of  sea-sickness. 
If  it  were  not  for  these,  a  sea-voyage  would  be  a 
very  pleasant  thing ;  but  these,  trifling  as  they  may 
appear  on  paper,  are  quite  enough  to  make  the 
most  resolute  long  for  land,  even  before  the  shortest 
passage  approaches  its  termination.  The  complete 
upturning  of  the  whole  nature  and  habits  is  not 
favorable  to  fortitude  or  philosophy.  Mole-hilb 
grow  to  mountains,  and  egotism  and  ennui  take 
the  place  of  better  things. 

What  may  be  placed  to  the  account  of  personal 
characteristics,  and  what  belongs  to  the  office,  it  is 
not  easy  for  the  new  traveller  to  decide  ;  but  cer- 
tainly the  life  of  a  packet  captain,  as  exhibited  on 
this  voyage,  is  one  of  anything  but  egotism  or  idle- 
ness. Ubiquity  is  the  most  trifling  of  his  charac- 
teristics. His  hearing  must  be  more  acute  than 
Fine-ear*s,  who  could  hear  the  grass  grow :  his 
sight  more  than  telescopic,  since  on  gazing  for  a 
while  at  the  clouds,  he  foretells  the  next  day's 
wind  and  weatlier.  He  never  goes  to  bed  like 
ordinary  mortals,  but  sleeps  reclined  on  a  sofa,  as 
other  people  take  a  siesta.  He  is  able  to  walk  the 
deck  twelve  hours  a  day,  with  a  lady  on  each  arm, 
besides  ordering  all  the  manoeuvres  of  the  ship, 
and  callmg  every  rope  by  name  at  least  once  in 
the  twenty-four  hours.  His  nod  is  more  potent 
than  another  man's  blow ;  his  lowest  word  is 
heard  from  one  end  of  the  deck  to  the  other.  He 
prescribes  for  all  ails,  from  a  tooth-ache  to  a  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs ;  he  knows  of  fifty  diflTerent 
remedies  for  sea-sickness,  but  prefers  the  glass  of 
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■ea-water  and  a  walk  on  deck.  Lying  groaning 
in  your  berth  and  refnnng  food,  is  the  ouly  course 
with  which  he  has  absolutely  no  patien  ;e.  The 
old  ladies  he  gravely  persuades,  the  young  ones 
he  scolds  and  rallies  into  his  measures  ;  and  what 
is  more,  those  who  follow  his  advice  get  well, 
while  those  who  come  on  board  with  any  favorite 
theory  of  their  own  on  the  matter,  have  generally 
ample  opportunity  to  try  all  their  own  remedies. 
The  captain  is  at  everybody's  beck  and  call,  pre- 
serving all  the  while  the  proper  tone  of  command  ; 
he  can  afibrd  to  be  the  universal  serving-man,  ba- 
ting no  jot  of  his  dignity.  In  short,  a  fortnight's 
study  of  this  office  briugs  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
to  fill  it  well  requires  many  of  the  qualities  of  saint, 
soldier,  statesman,  judge,  prophet,  emperor,  phy- 
aciau,  bean,  to  say  nothing  of  seaman,  which  last 
a  superficial  observer  might  be  mciined  to  rank 
highest  But  the  truth  is,  that  seamanship  is  an 
accomplishment  of  the  mate  too ;  so  that  it  is  the 
one  of  all  the  captain's  multifarious  qualifications 
which  might  be  diq>ensed  with  in  case  of  necessity. 

The  personal  comfort  of  the  lady-passengers 
depends  in  no  small  degree  upon  the  disposition  of 
the  stewardess ;  who,  without  transgressing  the 
more  obvions  line  of  her  duty,  may  yet  leave 
undone  much  that  contributes  to  lighten  the  disa- 
greeables of  sea-life.  Our  good  fortune  in  this 
particular  deserves  to  be  celebrated  in  song,  for 
never  was  there  such  a  personification  of  the  very 
ideal  of  a  stewardess  as  in  Mary.  To  her,  night 
and  day,  cold  and  heat,  sleeping  and  waking, 
fatigoe  and  rest,  seem  one  and  the  same.  Her  eyes 
never  wink  until  every  woman,  sick  and  well, 
reasonable  and  unreasonable,  is  fast  asleep ;  and 
after  the  last  call  has  died  away  m  inability  to 
conjure  up  another  want,  Mary  sits  down  to  read  (!) 
for  an  hour,  before  she  curls  herself  up  on  a  sofa 
to  play  sleep  for  a  little  while,  till  the  most  restless 
lady  chooses  to  wake  up  and  desire  the  aid  of  the 
sea-maiden  in  untying  her  night-cap  strings,  or 
some  matter  of  equal  importance.  From  that 
moment  Mary's  day  begins,  and  she  goes  round 
like  a  tee-totum  till  midnight,  no  cloud  even  be- 
dimming  her  placid  smile,  no  word  or  tone  of 
impatience  remmduig  one  that  there  may  be  a 
limit  even  to  Mary's  patience.  From  what  other 
travellers  have  said,  we  are  disposed  to  think  all 
stewardesses  are  not  exactly  like  ours :  for  the 
benefit  of  all  who  may  spend  two  or  three  weeks 
on  ship  board,  we  wish  they  were  ! 

Few  sea-wonders  have  come  within  our  ken. 
A  couple  of  whales  obliged  us  by  spouting,  just 
outside  the  Hook,  but  we  were  by  no  means  anx- 
ious to  witness  the  phenomenon,  being  quite  sure 
that  it  was  nothing  to  what  was  to  come !  En 
revanche,  no  whale  has  shown  his  fin  since,  and 
we  have  been  obliged  to  put  up  with  black-fish 
and  porpoisea.    But  the  sea  itself  has  put  on  all  its 


splendors  for  our  ^eager  eyes.  Waves  that  were 
mountains  to  u«,  breaking  in  showers  of  silver 
foam,  have  tossed  our  gallant  ship  till  she  seemed 
to  bound  beneath  us,  while  the  whole  expanse  be- 
tween us — speck  as  we  were — and  the  far  horizon, 
was  swellmg,  rolling,  leaping,  glittering,  till  we 
could  fancy  all  the  monsters  of  the  deep  at  their 
huge  unwieldy  sport  under  the  blue  heaven,  with 
its  flitting  clouds.  Then  blackness  would  gather, 
when  the  skies  were  heavy  and  threatening,  so 
that  the  wave-crests  seemed  like  snow-wreaths 
blown  about  on  giant  rocks  by  the  careering 
winds.  If  our  delight  and  astonishment  were  the 
fruit  of  inexperience,  would  that  we  could  be  in- 
experienced always ! 

The  excitement  which  we  anticipated  upon  the 
first  sight  of  land,  expended  itself  when  we  became 
convinced  that  a  certain  cloud  which  looked  a  lit- 
tle different  from  the  other  clouds,  was  really  Cape 
Clear — supposed  to  have  been  facetiously  so  called 
by  the  Irish  because  it  is  always  cloudy.  We 
thought  we  would  defer  our  expected  thrill  of  de- 
light until  we  saw  something  more  decided ;  but 
alas !  when  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale  became  v'lsi- 
ble  in  bold  outline,  we  could  not  get  up  the  least 
sensation.  The  thing  was  old  ;  we  had  attained 
a  travelled  indifierence ;  Ireland  was  very  well,  to 
be  sure,  but  we  had  seen  it  before ;  and  we  criti- 
cized the  outline  of  the  Wexford  Mountains  en 
connoiaaeur,  as  boldly  as  if  we  had  seen  the  Alps, 
to  say  the  least  So  we  have  set  down  the  pal- 
pitating joy  at  the  cry  of  land !  as  a  poetic  fiction, 
especially  as  there  was  no  such  cry  in  our  case. 
It  was  a  thing  of  course.  The  captain  knew, 
hours  before,  just  the  hour  and  minute  when  it 
ought  to  be  visible,  and  there  it  was,  with  the 
punctuality  of  a  comet  Science  has  played  the 
mischief  with  romance,  and  unexpectedness  be- 
longs to  a  class  of  words  fiost  becoming  obsolete. 

The  ouly  wonder  we  have  to  record  is  the  har- 
mony and  good-humor  which  prevailed  among 
the  passengers,  unclouded,  unspecked,  from  first 
to  last  Few  collections  of  the  same  number  are 
more  heterogeneous  as  to  country  and  creed  ;  yet 
no  breath  or  tone  of  discord  was  heard,  and  the 
regrets  which  mingled  with  our  adieus  were  full 
of  sincere  feeling.  Those  of  us  who  are  about  to 
travel  on  the  continent  hope  to  meet  again,  and 
there  is  pleasure  m  the  thought  Wo  had  religious 
services  on  board  performed  by  clergymen  of  op- 
posite creeds,  but  they  met  and  parted  as  breth- 
ren, rejoicing  in  a  common  hope,  and  looking  to 
one  only  Saviour. 

We  saw  Cape  Clear  before  the  close  of  our  six- 
teenth day,  but  afterwards  encountering  right 
"  channel  weather,"  as  say  the  knowing,  we  toil- 
ed slowly  for  many  hours,  struggling  with  bead 
winds  and  murky  skies.  On  the  eighteenth  day, 
in  the  morning,  the  sun  once  more  got  the  better 
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of  the  cloads,  and  we  saw,  most  gloriously,  the 
coast  of  Wales,  with  a  fine  outline  of  mountains, 
along  the  base  of  which  we  could  discern  houses 
and  green  fields.  As  we  passed  Holy-Head  and 
the  Skerries  we  came  in  sight  of  Penmsenmawr, 
the  most  imposing  height  we  have  yet  seen,  with 
snow  lying  in  his  ridges  while  a  tender  green 
clothed  his  swelling  sides.  Here  the  pilot  came  on 
board,  and  everybody  crowded  eagerly  about  him 
for  news  from  France.  He  had  a  week-old  news- 
paper, and  with  that  we  were  obliged  to  be  con- 
tent, for  he  knew  not  a  word — not  he — of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  kingdoms,  or  the  birth  of  republics. 
But  the  grand  finale  of  onr  pleasant  voyage  was 
too  near  for  us  to  feel  any  vital  concern  in  less  mo- 
mentous affairs,  so  we  cherished  the  pilot,  and  ad- 
mired his  dignity  as  he  strode  Turkisbly  about  the 
quarter-deck,  without  despising,  d  VAmericaine, 
his  lack  of  political  enthusiasm. 

That  night — eighteen  days  from  New- York — 
we  came  to  anchor  in  the  Mersey,  and  the  morn- 
ing-sun, as  soon  as  he  had  gotten  rid  of  his  hazy 
night-cap,  showed  us  the  grand  feature  of  the  city 
of  Liverpool — her  stupendous  docks — and  several 
beautiful-looking  suburbs  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river — Seacombe,  Egremont,  New  Brighton, 
aud  Birkenhead — the  last  a  name  well  known  to 
Americans  who  have  felt  inten«ted  in  the  experi- 
ment there  made  in  the  construction  of  really  com- 
modious dwellings  for  the  laboring  classes.  We 
have  since  heard  with  regret,  that  for  waut  of  the 
requisite  funds,  with  other  causes,  the  enterprise 
wears  at  present  a  very  discouraging  aspect,  a 
large  number  of  very  convenient  and  comfortable 
houses  being  without  tenants. 

The  appearance  of  Liverpool  is  usually  described 
as  very  uninviting,  but  the  bright  suu,  or  the  sea- 
voyage,  or  our  prepossessions  in  favor  of  our  mother 
England,  made  it  charming  in  our  eyes.  We 
praised  every  thing — the  magnificent  docks — the 
fine  lantern  tower  of  St  Nicholas,  the  tall  Flemish  - 
looking  warehouses  with  their  perpendicular  rows 
of  bright  red  doors,  and  even  the  tanned  sails  of  a 
certain  class  of  river-craft,  whose  lurid  flame-color 
seemed  to  harmonize  admirably  with  the  surround- 
ings. The  little  black  steamers,  which  we  could 
not  consider  beautiful  by  any  rule  of  American 
taste  in  such  matters,  we  called  "  knowing  ; ''  and 
the  smoky  shade  which  veiled  every  thing,  and 
made  the  pale  stone  of  which  the  better  houses  are 
built  look  decidedly  dingy,  seemed  to  us  soft  and 
beautifying.  On  the  whole,  we  concluded  that 
report  had  done  far  less  than  justice  to  Liverpool, 
and  we  set  out  on  a  flying  tour  of  observation,  de- 
termined to  see  with  unprejudiced  eyes,  at  least. 
And  in  truth  we  found  much  to  admire  in  the  sub- 
stantial elegance  of  the  public  buildings,  the  neat- 
ness of  the  streets,  and  the  general  air  of  stability 
and  comfort.     Many  of  the  stores  exhibit  great 


exterior  elegance,  and  a  closer  examination  proved 
that  in  many  departments  their  supply  of  splendid 
and  costly  articles  is  no  whit  behind  that  of  the 
best  establishments  in  New -York.  Only  Stewart*8 
remains  unrivalled,  and  we  shall  not  probably  see 
any  thing  approaching  it  in  magnificence  mitil  wo 
reach  London. 

We  reckon,  among  the  curiodties  of  liverpool 
a  cemetery,  which  some  ingenious  citizen  has  con- 
trived to  fashion  out  of  materials  that  might  have 
been  thought  impracticable.  Much  of  the  stone  nsed 
in  building  had  been  taken  from  a  quarry  within 
the  limits  of  the  town,  leaving  a  most  unsightly 
excavation  which  it  was  unpossible  to  refill.  This 
has  been  turned  to  excellent  account ;  the  sides 
afilbrding  place  for  an  immense  number  of  wall- 
tombs,  while  the  central  portion  is  beautified  with 
winding  walks  and  shrubbery,  among  which  the 
monumental  stones  gleam  ghostly  pale,  but  with  a 
softened  melancholy.  The  erections  are  not  gene- 
rally conspicuous  for  elegance  of  taste,  hot  there 
is  a  monument  to  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  met  his 
death  by  a  railway  accident  just  as  the  cemetery 
was  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  dead,  and 
whose  body  was  the  first  which  reposed  in  its 
rocky  bosom.  The  tomb  is  in  temple  form,  circu- 
lar and  enclosed ;  and  through  plate  glass  doors  is 
seen  a  collossal  statue  of  the  lamented  statesman, 
standing  on  a  pedestal  in  the  centre.  The  drapery 
is  in  the  antique  style,  and  the  attitude  is  fine,  bat 
the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  statue  resides  in  the 
head,  which  is  truly  noble.  We  could  not  admire 
the  plan  of  the  tomb  ;  peeping  at  a  statue  through 
glass  doors  is  not  exactly  the  thing,  and  indeed 
glass  and  marble  in  a  mausoleum  are  an  incon- 
gruous mixture. 

Beyond  the  proper  limits  of  the  town  is  a  charm- 
ing enclosure,  called  Prince*8  Park,  embracing, 
perhaps,  fifty  acres,  and  much  diversified  in  sur- 
face. This  is  laid  out  on  the  plan  of  Regent's 
Park,  in  Loudon,  with  villas  and  cottage  residen- 
ces, and  the  effect  is  beautiful.  The  drive  through 
it  is  admirably  laid,  and  a  small  lake,  with  a  Chi- 
nese bridge  and  other  picturesque  accessories,  adds 
much  to  its  beauty.  The  view  of  Liverpool  from 
this  point  is  very  fine  ;  including  the  river  and  the 
Welsh  mountains,  which,  with  the  rich  green  of 
English  landscape,  have  made  a  picture  that 
will  live  in  our  memories  long  after  somo  more 
pretentious  ones  have  faded. 

The  lions  of  the  city  proper — ^the  splendors  of 
the  Town  Hall  and  the  various  public  buildings, 
we  must  leave  to  more  voluminous  tourists ;  oar 
attention  was,  however,  attracted  by  the  exten- 
sive and  elegant  edifice  called  St  George*s  Hall, 
the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  with  such 
eclft.t  by  Prince  Albert  a  year  or  two  since.  It  is 
intended  for  the  courts  of  law,  but  it  looks  as  if  it 
should  rather  be  dedicated  to  Apollo  in  his  charao- 
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ter  of  patron  of  harmony.  It  is  of  an  exceed- 
ing beauty,  in  proportion  and  decoration,  and 
will  far  Burpan  anything  architectural  yet  done 
in   Liverpool.     It  Boems  nearly  completed ;  and 


really,  as  we  gazed  on  its  grand  colonnades,  we     ^ 
wished  for  it  a  position  as  commanding  and  con- 
spicuous as  that  of  the  tomb  of  Theseus  on  the 
Egean. 


THE  POOL. 


MBRRIGATB. 


Sfkbad  in  the  Taltt,  and  fringed  with  drooping  trees 
And  waving  graises,  Uke  a  balf-«hut  eye 
Under  rough  brows,  tbc  little  Pool  doth  lie. 

The  o'er-fltooping  hill  in  that  clear  mirror  sees 

Those  childrrn  of  the  eternal  silences — 

Clouda,  and  the  mute  stars,  and  the  soundless  sky. 
And  the  still  moon  who  walks  so  noiselessly — 


Tin  the  wave  lives  with  their  immensities. 
Hidden  ttom  eyes,  like  that  unnoted  Pool, 

In  its  cahn  valley  let  my  spirit  rest. 
Where  the  bland  air  is  ever  soft  and  cool. 

And  no  rude  passions  mar  its  quiet  breast ; 
While  the  great  things  of  Ufe  and  stany  thought, 
In  mhrored  beauty  on  its  deeps  are  wrought 
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Vatt    il. 


And  k) !  bewildered,  tranced  as  in  a  dreamf 

The  wondering  band  too  late  renmined ;  for  Day 

Surprised  them  with  his  fiital,  fiery  glance, 

And  from  that  hour,  they  vanished  fh>m  the  earth ! 

Yet  ere  they  passed  away — to  our  lost  Lulin, 

Outspake  her  fkiry  m^sty ; — and  calm, 

And  cold  her  sentence  fell,  as  fklls  the  snoW 

On  some  young  flowers— "Soars  the  sprite  so hi^  1 

Her  pride  shall  have  due  deference. — Henceforth, 

A  diamond  shall  our  Lulin*s  prison  be,— ' 

A  palace  rarely  carved  and  lighted  up ; 

Nor  shall  the  culprit  liberQr  r^aio, 

Tin,  set  in  ring  of  gold,  she  goes  to  grace 

The  finger  of  a  maid,  whose  dainty  love, 

like  hers,  disdains  all  lidlowship  with  earth, 

And  soars  to  meet  some  spirit  of  the  sides. 

When  that  maid  shall  ibr^o  her  airy  dream 

To  wed  with  clay,— the  sprite,  her  penance  o»er, 

Her  sin  forgiven,  shall  ity  her  diamond-ceB." 

''The  tale  is  tokL— To  Lilith*s  care^ 
I  give  my  k>vely,  diamond  sprite, 
My  priaoner-&y,  with  goUen  hair, 
And  tiny  wings  of  purple  light, 
And  cheek  of  rose,  and  eyes  of  blue, 
And  fluttering  scarf  of  emerald  hue ; 

But  Tve  a  fiiint  misgiving,  sweet, 
That  stiO  the  wilAil  lovers  meet ! 
Methinka  'twere  sweet  to  watch  all  day, 
The  sunbeam  flirting  with  the  fky! 
And  oft  Tve  seen  some  radiant  thing 
(That  waved  so  fast  iu  flashing  wing, 
.    Its  shape  escaped  my  dazzled  eyes,— 
Perhaps  her  k)ver  in  disguise !) 
Into  the  diamond-palace  dart ! 
And  sudden,  waking  with  a  start. 
My  sprite,  that  lay  so  stU  and  cold. 
Flings  back  her  k>cks  of  gleaming  gokl ; 
Waves  her  bright  wings,  in  glad  surprise, 
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With  radiant  blush  and  beaming  eyes ; 
And,  with  her  light  scarf,  strivt^  to  chaia 
Her  brilliant  guest, — alas,  in  vain ! 
Recalled,  to  Heaven,  her  angel  flies, 
And  all  the  diamond's  rainbow  dies ! 

So,  Lilith,  take  the  culprit  fiiy. 
And  let  her  have  her  fliiry  way. 
Think — bow  wouU  you  Ifte,  thus  to  pfait 
Within  a  prison,  lady  minet 
BecaD  your  soul  to  things  below, 
And  let  the  dainty  creature  go ; 
And  while  yon  set  one  sulject  five. 
Another  captive  take — in  me  I 
Believe  me,  you,  whose  spirit  now 
So  coldly  kx>ks  from  eye  and  brow, 
If  once  you  let  Love's  heavenly  ny 
Glide  in  upon  your  heart  to  play, 
WouU  wake  like  her  to  gfctrious  bkxMi^ 
And  an  your  lovely  cage  illume ; 
And  not,  like  her,  the  hapless  sprite, 
Shoukl  IMitk  mourn  her  k>ver*s  flight ! " 

Toung  LOith  took  the  diamond  ring. 

And  while  she  watclied  the  (kiry's  wing 

Within  it  play,  she  listened,  mute 

And  Mushing  to  her  tover's  suiL 

Ah !  woe  the  mom,  sweet  Lilith  gave 

Her  troth  to  him—the  minstrel  bravet 

The  bridal  now  was  scarcely  said. 

Ere  from  the  gem  the  fiiiry  fled. 

And  as  she  glanced  like  light  away, 

In  lililh's  dark  eyes  paled  the  ray ; 

And  ere  the  sprite  was  k)st  to  view. 

Her  cheek  had  changed  its  glowing  hoe : 

Her  eyeUds  dosed !— can  it  be  death  ? 

Ah,  Heaven !  that  fluttering,  fUUi^  breath,— 

The  &y  has  fled— and  LUith's  soul, 

Too  pure  for  tkit  world,  heavenward  stole ! 
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From  my  experience,  and  from  my  limited  obser- 
vation of  human  nature,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clasion,  that  when  either  the  masculine  or  feminine 
mind  once  becomes  possessed  with  an  idea,  and  with 
the  desire  to  translate  this  idea  into  action,  how- 
ever absurd  and  fantastic  it  may  appear  to  others, 
the  only  effectual  mode  of  treatment,  as  in  the  case 
of  certain  diseases,  is  to  let  nature  take  its  course, 
and  to  allow  the  idea  to  become  a  fact  of  expe- 
rience. When,  for  instance,  an  ambitious  youth 
becomes  what  is  called  9iagestruck^  or  affected 
with  a  passion  for  the  sea,  solitary  confinement 
and  low  diet  only  aggravate  the  disease,  which 
will  be  generally  found  to  terminate  in  a  quiet  de- 
parture from  the  paternal  roof  some  morning  be- 
fore the  family  are  stirring.  When  an  individual 
becomes  thus  afiected,  the  mode  of  treatment  we 
suggest,  which  might  be  called  the  "  method  of 
nature,"  has  a  twofold  advantage.  The  patient 
may  be  convinced  of  his  folly,  and  the  adviser  may 
indulge  in  that  most  satisfactory  phrase  in  our 
language,  **  I  told  yon  so ! "  As  to  advice,  the 
text  of  Scripture,  **  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive,"  will  in  this  be  found  to  be  of  universal 
application  and  adoption  ;  and  the  most  that  can 
be  expected  of  those  who  disregard  it,  and  follow 
the  **  minor  light,"  to  use  one  of  the  cant  phrases 
of  the  day  for  self-will,  is,  that  they  confess  on  be- 
ing convinced,  and  to  the  "  I  told  you  so,"  reply 
"  You  were  right"  In  this  category  I  now  place 
myself,  and  proceed  with  my  confession. 

The  idea  with  which  I  became  infected,  was 
that  of  taking  a  journey  on  foot ;  and  here  I  am 
forced  into  an  acknowledgment  that  I  would 
willingly  forego,  were  I  not  sure  of  betraying  my- 
self, should  I  attempt  to  withhold  it — and  this  ac- 
knowledgment, dear  reader,  is  this :  "  /  belong  to 
the  gentler  sex"  It  is  a  little  singular,  that  while 
it  is  so  common  for  women  to  wish,  with  Desdemo- 
na,  that  Heaven  had  made  them  men,  men  on  the 
contrary  seem  to  be  always  entirely  self-satisfied, 
and  never  wish  to  change  places  with  us'.  The 
idea  of  a  pedestrian  excursion  in  search  of  the  pic- 
turesque was  first  proposed  in  a  pleasant  circle, 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  frequently,  and  among 
whom  were  several  artists  and  amateurs.  **  Charm- 
ing ! "  "  delightful ! "  was  heard  on  all  sides  ;  but 
when  the  moment  came  for  putting  the  idea  into 
execution,  it  was  found  to  have  taken  root  only  in 
the  minds  of  one  or  two.  I  had  heard  of  William 
and  Mary  Howitt  making  the  tour  of  Germany  on 


foot,  and  of  the  pedestrian  capabilities  of  English 
ladies  in  general,  and  emulous  of  them,  perhaps,  as 
well  as  pleased  with  the  novelty  of  such  an  enter- 
prise, my  friend  C.  and  myself  alone  remained  firm 
in  the  resolution  of  making  the  attempt  After 
due  deliberation,  it  was  finally  agreed  that  our 
destination  should  be  Niagara,  and  that  we  should 
take  the  canal  at  Schenectady,  by  which  we  could 
walk  or  rest,  as  we  chose,  or  give  up  walking  en- 
tirely, should  we  find  it  necessary.  My  dear  M. 
finding  expostulation  vain,  at  last  consented  to 
this  arrangement,  and  to  making  one  of  the  party, 
for  the  purpose  of  matrouizing  me ;  though  being  in 
delicate  health,  she  could  not  anticipate  any  of  the 
pleasure  we  promised  ourselves  from  the  exercise 
of  walking.  I  should  premise  here  that  C.  and  my- 
self are  believers  in  the  Water  Cure;  and  the 
positive  benefit  we  both  expected  to  derive  from 
this  change  of  ordinary  habits,  was  proportioned  to 
our  faith  ui  the  system.  As  the  time  appointed 
for  our  departure  drew  near,  we  found  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  any  information  beyond  what  was 
put  forth  in  a  flaming  advertisement  in  The  Sun 
(The  New-York  Sun),  announcing  that  passengers 
for  Buffalo  could  obtain  tickets  at  the  office  in  this 
city,  which  would  take  them  the  whole  distance 
from  here  to  Bufi^lo  in  fine  packet-boats,  duly  pic- 
tured in  the  paper  as  attached  to  horses  galloping 
at  full  speed,  for  the  astonishing  small  sum  of  four 
dollars !  To  the  less  unsophisticated  there  would 
have  been  something  suspicious  in  this  extraordi- 
nary cheapness ;  but  innocent  of  any  thought  of 
imposition,  we  set  forth.  Our  passage  tickets  up 
the  river  destined  us  to  the  steamboat  Belle,  and 
C.  being  a  stranger  here,  and  I  not  aware  that 
this  was  not  one  of  the  first  class  of  our  unrivalled 
North  River  boats,  we  accordingly  drove  to  the 
wharf  where  she  was  lymg.  I  would  not  say 
anything  derogatory  to  the  character  of  the  Belle, 
but  M.,  who  has  an  eye  for  neatness,  and  a  taste 
for  agreeable  surroundings,  at  first  strenuously  re- 
fused to  proceed  by  that  means  of  conveyance ; 
but  it  was  doubtful  if  we  could  reach  the  other 
boat  in  time,  and  being  convinced  that  worse  was 
to  come  in  the  "  hereafter  t^  we  concluded  to  make 
this  first  step  in  our  descent  to  packet-boat  travel- 
ing. On  reaching  the  depot  at  Schenectady  we 
were  beset  by  a  banditti,  apparently,  though 
I  known  by  the  name  of  **  runners,"  whose  office  is 
to  secure  passengers  for  the  various  boats  to  whose 
'  interest  they  are  attached.    This  process  is  very 
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like  Uiat  employed  to  entrap  certain  animals,  by 
stunning  them  first,  and  capturing  them  after- 
wards— for  they  actually  so  confound  tho  unwary 
traveller,  who  finds  himself  the  bone  of  contention 
among  them,  by  their  abuse  of  each  otherf  their 
noise  and  their  impertinence,  that  he  falls  an  easy 
victim  to  the  boldest,  and  is  quietly  led  off,  glad 
to  escape.  Thus  we  found  ourselves  and  our  lug- 
gage finally  bestowed  in  a  nice  and  comfortable- 
looking  boat,  just  ready  to  set  out,  when  C,  acci- 
dentally showing  the  passage-ticket  we  had  procured 
at  the  New-York  office,  and  which  we  had  been 
assured  would  take  us  on  any  boat  on  the  canal, 
the  captain  denied  any  knowledge  of  such  an  of- 
fice, or  such  an  agency,  and  refused  to  take  us  at 
all,  without  full  fare  being  paid  over  again. 
Highly  indignant,  we  immediately  left  the  boat, 
and  ordered  our  efi*ects  to  follow  us.  The  captain, 
equally  indignant  at  not  having  secured  us, 
managed  to  remove  his  boat  at  some  distance 
from  the  bank,  to  which  we  pitched  our  trunks, 
with  all  the  momentum  that  could  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  them.  The  banditti  rushed  upon  us 
again,  and  commenced  vociferating  louder  than 
ever.  C.  was  pale  with  suppressed  rago,  and  M. 
with  agitation,  while  I  was  not  a  little  excited 
and  mfinitely  amused.  At  length  the  captain  of 
a  new  boat,  just  starting,  agreed  to  take  us  for  the 
ticket  we  had  paid  for,  though  we  were  afterwards 
convinced  that  it  was  of  no  value  to  him,  and  that 
we  had  been  grossly  imposed  upon  at  the  office  in 
New-York  ;  in  short,  we  were  actually  embarked, 
and  advancing  towards  Niagara  at  the  enormous 
Telocity  of  three  miles  an  hour.  I  was  amused  to 
observe  M.  looking  cautiously  around  for  a  seat, 
and  taking  her  handkerchief  to  dust  before  occu- 
pying it,  while  I  immediately  defied  my  civilized 
costume,  exchanging  my  M iddleton  gaiters  for  a 
pair  of  "  seven-league  boots,**  bought  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  my  travelling  dress  for  a  morning  gown 
pa89B,  Thus  adapted  to  my  circumstances,  I  felt 
equal  to  any  emergency,  and  looked,  as  C.  said, 
*<  the  genius  of  the  place."  At  the  close  of  the 
first  day,  we  had  accomplished  twelve  miles  on 
foot,  coming  on  board  the  boat  at  frequent  inter- 
vals to  rest ;  and  at  night  we  were  prepared  to  enjoy 
aprofoun(f  repose,  "  cabmed,  cribbed,  as  we  were." 
A  day  on  board  a  canal  boat  may  be  described, 
but  language  is  wholly  inadequate  to  convey  any 
idea  of  a  night ;  It  is  one  of  those  passages  in  life 
that  must  be  experienced,  to  be  understood.  I  will 
only  say,  therefore,  that  after  our  vigorous  exer- 
cise we  slept  even  there  as  soundly  as  the  seven 
sleepers,  though  our  slumbers  were  less  protracted, 
as  we  usually  rose  as  the  first  streak  of  dawn  ap- 
peared ;  and  after  a  walk  of  five  or  six  miles,  re- 
turned to  the  boat  in  time  for  breakfast,  with 
appetites  that  would  have  given  great  uneasiness 
to  the  captain,  had  not  our  meals,  luckily  for  him. 


been  an  extra  charge.  The  scenery  through 
which  the  canal  passes  is  in  general  tame  and  un- 
interesting, but  there  were  passages  of  exquisite 
beauty  ;  and  in  the  alchemy  of  sunset,  the  gray 
light  and  the  repose  of  early  morning,  or  seen  be- 
neath the  veil  of  silver  moonlight,  the  commonest 
woods  and  hills  were  picturesque  and  beautifuL 
The  scenery  near  the  village  of  IJttle  Falls,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  abounds  in  bold  and 
striking  features,  and  is  more  romantic  than  any 
through  which  we  passed. — But  wherever  there 
is  the  expanse  of  sky  above,  and  of  field  and  wood 
below,  though  they  may  not  be  disposed  with  re- 
ference to  pictorial  efiect,  yet  the  true  lover  of  Na- 
ture will  find  there  beauty  and  companiondiip. 
Communion  with  Nature,  in  her  most  unattrac- 
tive form,  brings  us  nearer  to  her  great  Author 
than  the  contemplation  of  the  most  magnificent 
works  of  man.  They  ally  us  to  our  kind — we 
participate  in  their  aspirations  and  their  triumphs 
— and  the  bond  of  our  common  nature  is  drawn 
more  closely,  while  with  Nature  nothing  intervenes 
between  us  and  her  Author.  A  German  poet  has 
called  Nature  "  the  freshly  uttered  word  of  God !  ** 
and  whenever  we  are  with  her,  that  word,  if  we 
listen,  becomes  audible,  and  to  the  reverent  ear 
speaks  messages  of  love,  of  consolation  and  of  hope. 
As  we  approached  Salina,  we  were  sufficiently 
in  advance  of  the  boat  to  stop  and  examine  the 
salt  works,  where  thousands  of  barrels  are  every 
year  manufactured.  Immense  flats  are  covered 
with  reservoirs  ten  or  twelve  feet  square,  which 
are  supplied  with  water  from  the  salt  springs,  the 
evaporation  of  which  leaves  a  deposite  of  delicate 
white  crystals,  which  is  afterwards  refined  and 
barrelled  for  exportation.  The  second  and  third 
days  of  our  journey  we  had  advanced  twenty  miles 
each  day  on  foot,  without  experiencing  any  other 
than  that  healthy  and  pleasant  fatigue  which 
makes  repose  so  delightful,  and  which  is  so  difier- 
ent  from  the  exhaustion  and  lassitude  one  feels  af- 
ter a  walk  through  Broadway.  At  noon  on  the 
fourth  day  we  found  ourselves  at  Fairport,  a  small 
town,  eighteen  miles  from  Rochester  by  the  caua), 
but  ten  only  by  the  stage  road.  We  had  al^dy 
walked  ten  miles  since  morning,  and  this  distance 
would  finish  the  day  so  roundly,  that  we  dster- 
mined  to  undertake  it,  though  the  afternoon  was 
warmer  than  any  we  had  experienced  in  our 
route.  The  country  was  hilly  and  sandy,  and 
without  shade,  and  we  found  it  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  walk  tea  miles  without  resting,  as  we  had 
previously  taken  frequent  intervals  of  repose  ;  and 
for  the  first  time  my  companion  began  to  flag,  and 
my  own  elasticity  to  give  way.  By  way  of 
stimulating  our  failing  energies,  I  began  reciting, 
and  went  through  all  the  stirring  poetry  I  could 
call  to  mind  from  Lochiers  Warning  and  tho  Bat- 
tle of  Hohenlinden  to  Macaulay's  Roman  Ballads. 
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When  At  length  we  reached  the  suburbs  of  Roches- 
ter— the  novelty  of  our  descent  upon  a  strange  town 
— our  own  costume  and  travel-worn  appearance — 
the  fancy  that  we  might  be  taken  for  wandering 
minstrels  or  strolling  players — altogether  so  appeal- 
ed to  our  sense  of  the  Qjuixotic  and  the  ludicrous, 
that  it  was  some  time  before  we  could  command 
the  requisite  dignity  to  make  the  grand  entree. 
We  found  the  boat  not  yet  arrived,  and  we  occu- 
pied the  interval  in  looking  about  the  city,  for  we 
were  by  this  time  in  the  condition  of  the  famous  cork 
leg,  and  we  had  walked  until  it  became  less  fatiguing 
to  continue  than  to  stop.  Since  I  am  at  the  confes- 
sional, I  may  say  here,  that  had  I  followed  the 
advice  of  my  companion,  or  listened  to  my  own 
better  judgment,  we  should  have  taken  some  con- 
veyance on  the  road  when  we  found  our  walk  be- 
coming too  long  for  our  strength  ;  but  experience, 
though  often  so  dfear,  is  worth  all  that  we  pay  for 
it.  On  rejoining  our  compagnons  de  voyage^  I  be- 
gan to  feel  the  effect  of  my  over-exertiou,  which 
manifested  itself  not  in  muscular  fatigue,  but  iu 
excessive  nervous  excitability  ;  my  brain  seemed 
to  be  describing  spiral  curves,  my  hands  trembled, 
and  occasionally  a  frightful  sensation  of  departing 
consciousness  stole  over  me,  all  of  which  was 
greatly  aggravated  by  my  efforts  at  concealing 
it  from  the  watchful  eye  of  M.  I  privately  begged 
C  to  procure  me  a  phial  of  laudanum  before  we 
left  the  wharf,  and  the  dose  that  I  took,  with  a 
view  of  composing  my  disordered  nerves,  only 
added  to  the  difficulty,  so  that,  after  a  sleepless 
night,  I  rose  the  next  morning  positively  ill. 

I  could,  of  course,  expect  no  sj'mpathy  from  our 
fellow-travellers,  who  were,  I  am  sure,  not  a 
little  gratified  to  witness  the  fulfilment  of  their  re- 
iterated prophecies,  and  to  behold  me  reaping  the 
reward  of  my  foolhardiness ;  and  the  compliments, 
prescriptions,  and  advice,  with  which  it  is  usual  on 
such  occasions  to  overwhelm  the  invalid,  were 
wholly  omitted  in  my  case.  The  truth  is,  I  was 
unpopular,  notwithstanding  my  attempts  to  be 
kind  and  conciliating.  There  is  something  in  the 
unloving  glance  of  the  human  eye  peculiarly  pain- 
ful to  me,  and  which  I  would  always,  if  possible, 
avert,  even  in  the  case  of  the  humblest  individual, 
but  here  I  was  wholly  unsuccessful.  My  pre- 
smnption  in  daring  to  act  differently  from  them  in 
any  particular,  even  the  simple  one  of  walking  a 
few  miles,  was  an  unpardonable  offence,  and  not 
to  be  tolerated.  Public  opmion  was  as  powerful  a 
ruler  here  as  elsewhere.  I  was  particularly  un- 
iprtunate  in  drawing  upon  myself  the  disapproba- 
tion of  the  two  chamber-maids,  who  governed 
with  despotic  rule  ;  and  who,  being  exceedingly 
intimate  with  the  other  ladies,  seemed  to  delight 
in  making  me  the  scape-goat  of  all  their  illhumor. 
From  the  first  I  had  treated  them  with  uniform 
kindness  and  consideration,  which  only  seemed  to 


exasperate  them  still  more,  by  leaving  them  with- 
out the  shadow  of  excuse  for  their  impertinence. 
The  captain  would  have  discharged  them  forth- 
with, I  am  certain,  had  I  represented  to  him  their 
conduct  in  its  true  light,  for  he  seemed  exceedhig- 
ly  desirous  of  making  our  journey  as  agreeable  as 
circumstances  would  permit.  I  preferred,  how- 
ever, to  let  things  take  their  course,  and  to  study 
human  nature  under  this  new  aspect,  though  cer- 
tainly it  was  a  most  unattractive  one.  I  had  al- 
ways been  a  firm  believer  iu  the  law  of  love,  and 
convinced  that  love  alone  was  omnipotent  to  over- 
come hatred  and  malignity ;  but  my  observations 
on  this  occasion  led  me  to  different  conclusions — 
to  the  belief  that  there  are  cases  where  power 
must  take  precedence  of  love,  and  despotism  of 
magnanimity  and  generosity  ;  and  that  there  are 
inferior  natures  on  whom  these  higher  virtues  are 
lost,  and  who  must  be  controlled  by  the  force  of 
superiority.  One  of  these  two  damsels  who  pre- 
sided over  the  feminine  department  of  the  boat, 
had  one  night  planted  her  mattress  and  herself 
upon  it,  directly  under  the  shelf  upon  which  I  was 
to  sleep,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  ap- 
proach it  without  almost  stepping  upon  her.  As 
there  was  sufiicient  space  beyond,  I  civilly  re- 
quested her  to  move,  and  as  she  deigned  no 
answer,  I  repeated  the  request,  accompanied  with 
some  remonstrance  and  expostulation,  when  she 
finally  turned  to  me,  and  said  with  a  look  and  tone 
the  impudence  of  which  was  inimitable :  "  You  *d 
beitei  go  to  bed  !  "  I  was  absent  so  frequently 
from  the  boat,  and  thus  beyond  their  spiritual 
spheres  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  and  I 
had  thrown  myself  so  entirely  into  the  discomforts 
about  me,  and  had  so  resolved  to  enjoy  them,  that 
the  two  chamber-maids  ram^^ant,  instead  of  being 
a  source  of  annoyance,  added  not  a  little  to  my 
amusement.  It  was  a  curious  study  to  see  what 
they  would  do  next 

I  like  to  test  my  capacities  in  the  way  of  en*" 
durance,  and  five  days'  sojourn  on  board  a  canal- 
boat  is  an  experience,  that  if  one  survives  without 
having  lost  temper  or  spirits,  he  may  bid  defiance 
to  anything  he  will  be  likely  to  encounter  after- 
ward. However,  much  of  my  buoyancy  was 
doubtless  the  result  of  my  extraordinary  muscular 
exertion  in  the  pure  air,  and  the  entire  change  of 
my  ordinary  habits ;  I  seemed  to  have  returned  to 
primitive  and  savage  life,  and  almost  dreaded  to 
come  back  to  civilization  and  brick  walls.  I  like 
also  to  reduce  my  wants  to  the  lowest  terms,  to 
see  how  little  is  absolutely  essential,  and  how 
much-  ean  be  dispensed  with  without  caus^g 
poeitire  nn happiness.  It  is  a  kind  of  experiment, 
however,  that  is  not  likely  to  become  very  popular, 
though  in  my  own  case  I  have  found  W  extremely 
beneficial ;  and  as  the  constrained  and  painful  at- 
titudes that  professional  dancers  subject  them- 
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■elves  to  in  the  laborious  practice  they  daily  go 
through  wilhi  give  them  coininand  of  mutcle,  and 
grace  of  movemeut,  so  this  voluntary  penance 
prepares  one  for  the  thousand  annoyances  of  daily 
life.  It  acts  on  the  same  principle  as  a  cold  bath 
in  the  morning,  which  though  it  requires  some 
screwing  up  of  the  courage  to  go  through  with, 
yet  fortifies  one  against  the  chills  and  changes  of 
the  succeeding  day. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  we  reached 
Buffalo,  and  with  my  canal-costume  I  laid  aside 
the  high  spirits  and  the  wild  gayety  with  which  I 
had  worn  it  Having  slept  the  night  before  be> 
tween  an  open  door  and  window,  I  woke  with  a 
violent  cold,  which,  added  to  my  previous  indispo- 
sition, rendered  me  quite  tame  and  manageable. 

The  genii  of  the  boat,  our  two  fair  chamber- 
maids, as  their  reign  drew  near  its  close,  mani- 
festly changed  their  bearing,  and  became  as  offi- 
cious and  servile  as  they  had  before  been  dis- 
agreeable ;  but  as  it  usually  happens  with  tyranny, 
their  repentance  came  too  late,  and  they  would 
have  lefl  a  far  better  impression  on  my  mmd  if 
they  had  held  out  to  the  last  as  they  had  begun. 
The  delight  we  experienced  on  reaching  the  hotel 
at  BuflTalo,  with  its  airy  rooms,  its  veritable  mat- 
tresses, and  abundant  water,  was  sufficient  to 
compensate  for  our  late  deprivations  in  those  luxu- 
ries, had  we  had  no  other  compensation.  In  con- 
tinued enjoyment  we  cease  to  appreciate  the 
blessings  that  overwhelm  us,  and  we  ought  to  dis- 
pense with  them  occasionally  for  the  mere  luxury 
of  higher  appreciation. 

At  BufBilo  we  took  the  steamboat  for  Niagara, 
which  lauded  us  two  or  three  miles  above  the 
Falls.  As  we  were  nearing  our  destination,  C. 
threw  out  the  comfortable  suggestion  that  we 
were  now  in  the  current  of  that  arrowy  stream, 
and  that  if  any  of  our  machinery  were  to  give  out, 
or  the  boat  in  any  way  to  become  disabled,  we 
should,  inevitably,  not  only  go  to  the  Falls,  but 
over  them.  This  fact  was  so  obvious,  that,  al- 
though we  felt  no  positive  fear,  yet  we  had  a  more 
pleasant  sense  of  security  when  we  were  once 
more  on  terra  firma.  We  arrived  at  the  Cataract 
House  after  our  long  journey,  in  rather  a  subdued 
state  of  feeling.  Our  spirits  seemed  to  have  efier- 
yesced,  and  leftns  in  the  condition  ofchampaigne 
that  has  stood  uncorked  over  night.  I  had  visited 
the  Falls  once  before,  and  the  unpreesion  they 
had  left  upon  me  was  vividly  retained.  My  sense 
of  the  ideal,  the  sublime,  the  infinite,  had  been 
filled,  and  tears  had  been  the  only  power  of  ex- 
pression left  to  me  ;  and  now  for  many  months  I 
had  felt  an  intonse  longing  to  renew  these  emo- 
tions, and  to  feel  myself  once  moro  lifted  for  a 
moment  beyond  the  present  and  the  actaal.  My 
two  oomponkms  had  never  virited  the  Falls  be- 


fore, and  so  I  was  entitled  to  their  experience  in 
addition  to  my  own.  But  there  was  among  vm 
all  an  ominons  want  of  enthusiasm,  that  argued 
ill  for  any  original  manifestations  of  feeling,  and 
the  paramount  thought  of  creature  comfort  appa- 
rent, was  shocking  in  the  extreme.  M.  and  C. 
were  sufiTering  the  consequences  of  their  fatigue ; 
and  I  with  my  cold  and  illness,  folt  as  incapable 
of  emotion  of  any  kind  as  if  I  had  been  turned  by 
machinery  fVom  one  of  the  trees  in  our  path. 
We  made  an  attempt  to  see  the  Fulls  before  the 
dinner.hour,  but  after  advancing  a  short  distance 
we  seated  ouraelves  on  a  rustic  bench,  and  unani- 
mously confessed  ourselves  unfit  to  proceed.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  hours,  however,  M.  and  C. 
rallied  and  came  up  to  the  high-water  mark  of  en- 
thusiasm ;  but  the  efi^ct  on  me  was  altogether 
painful,  griving  me  the  idea  of  vastness  and  terror 
only.  At  night,  whejj  I  attempted  to  sleep,  these 
impressions  returned  with  such  force,  that  I  awoke 
distressed  and  terrified.  I  seemed  to  stand  on  the 
brink  of  some  frightful  precipice,  of  which  Niagara 
was  only  a  miniature,  and  over  whirlpools  black 
and  deep  as  the  bottomless  pit  The  roar  of  the 
rapids  and  the  Falls  strengthened  the  illusion  of 
my  fancy,  and  after  two  nights  spent  in  these 
chaotic  and  awful  scenes,  I  could  endure  it  no 
longer,  and  the  third  day  we  took  the  cars  for 
Lowiston,  with  the  intention  of  returning  the 
natural  way,  or  in  other  words,  by  railroad.  Our 
journey  was  varied  by  no  incidents  or  accidents ; 
after  dining  at  Troy,  and  walking  about  that 
pleasant  little  city,  we  took  the  cars  for  Green- 
bush,  opposite  Albany,  from  whence  a  ferry-boat 
was  to  convey  us  over  the  Hudson  to  take  the 
evening  boat.  On  this  ferry-boat  we  were  safely 
deposited,  and  waiting  impatiently  for  the  ofificiat- 
ing  Charon  to  set  out,  for  at  least  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  ;  and  to  our  repeated  intimations  that 
we  should  be  too  late  for  the  boat,  he  only  replied : 
**  You  will  be  in  time."  The  cause  of  this  deten- 
tion must  remain  forever  among  other  unsolved 
mysteries  ;  the  eflect  was  that,  when  at  last  we 
reached  the  wharf  at  Albany,  and  finding  no  car- 
riages were  hurrying  along  with  all  possible  speed, 
bag  and  baggage  following  us,  eeveral  voices  sa- 
luted us  with  :  " She  's  oflt!  "  "  The  boat  has  just 
left ! "  Truth  obliges  me  to  confess,  that  for  a 
moment  my  patience  and  temper  gave  way;  but  a 
conviction  of  the  utter  absurdity  of  railing  or  doing 
anything  but  quietly  submitting  to  this  mysterious 
dispensation,  finally  prevailed,  and  we  took  oar 
way  to  the  Delavan  House,  three  silent  i^id  crest- 
fallen individuals.  C.  set  forth  to  look  for  the 
papers,  and  find  what  amusements  wo  could 
treat  ourselves  to,  by  way  of  compensation.  No- 
thing ofl[ered  but  the  theatre,  and  to  that  we  bent 
our  steps,  though  not  without  certain  misgivings. 
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ALL  IS  ACTION,  ALL  IS  MOTION. 


•  T     J.     HAOBN. 


All  iB  action,  all  is  motion. 

In  thiB  mighty  world  of  oora; 
like  the  currents  of  the  ocean, 

5fan  is  urged  by  unseen  powers! 

Steadily,  but  strongly  moving, 

Life  is  onward  evermore, 
8u1I  the  present  age  improving 

On  the  age  that  went  before. 

Duty  points,  with  outstretched  flngera, 
Every  soul  to  actions  high ; 

Woe  betide  the  soul  that  Ihigers  !— 
Onward !  onwaid !  is  the  cry 


Though  man*s  foes  may  seem  viclwious, 
War  may  waste  and  fkmine  bUgh^ 

Still  firom  out  the  conflict  glorious. 
Mind  comes  forth  with  added  liglit ! 

0>er  the  darkest  night  of  sorrow, 
From  the  deadliest  field  of  strife. 

Dawns  a  clearer,  brighter  morrow. 
Springs  a  truer,  nobler  life. 

Onward,  onward,  onward  ever ! 

Human  progress  none  may  stay, 
AU  who  make  the  vain  endeavor. 

Stall  tike  chaff  be  swept  away. 


TO 


Try  presence  is  to  me  a  memory ! 

Thy  voice  an  echo  from  the  waving  woods 

And  sea-resounding  shore  where  once  we  strayed ; 

Thine  eyes  a  mirror  to  my  conscious  soul. 

Where  rise  long-vanished  forms  fkom  out  the  ghx>m 

Of  my  post  years,  and  take  the  hue  of  lifik 


I  gaze  and  gaze,  and  still  the  gaze  prolong. 

Forgetting  that  thou  art,  in  the  clear  thought 

That  thou  hast  (em,  and  been  so  dear  to  me : 

This  is  thy  power — it  brings  to  me  the  past — 

A  Ufi^like  mirage  of  departed  joy — 

Fknting  in  brightness  on  the  waves  of  thought. 

K.  B.  a. 
11 
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THE  DUEL. 

{See  the  Engraving.)  >  ' 

•  T     MBS.     O.   H.     VUTLBK. 


How  many  anecdotes  rife  of  the  humor  of  **  Old 
Put,"  the  page  of  history  has  transmitted  to  those 
for  whose  freedom  he  fought  with,  such  Hon  power 
and  single-hearted  purpose ! 

Linked  with  many  incidents  in,  his  heroic  life, 
are  traits  marking  the  cool  self-possession — the 
quiet  humor,  and  love  of  the  ludicrous,  which  seem 
to  have  been  inherent  with  his  courageous  daring. 
Could  any  one  have  looked  into  the  breast  of  the 
brave  old  soldier  as  he  galloped  so  fearlessly  down 
the  dangerous  pass  at  Horse  Neck,  snapping  his 
fingers  at  the  discomfited  foe — ^ten  to  one  it  would 
be  found  his  sense  of  the  ludicrous  at  the  moment 
overcame  all  other  emotions,  and  that  a  quiet 
smile  at  his  Gilpia  descent  even  then  flashed  over 
his  warrior  visage !  Just  so  in  many  other  in- 
stances, doubtless  already  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  the  "  Union." 

Although  but  a  yonng  man  when  he  first  took 
up  arms  under  Grenerul  Lyman,  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  old  French  war,  and  in  which  for  ten 
years  he  served  with  undaunted  bravery,  encoun- 
tering scenes  with  ruthless  savages  which  might 
well  appal  the  stoutest  heart — rapidly  rising  to 
fame  and  honor — winning  laurels  to.  his  brow  and 
the  love  and  respect  of  his  brave  compatriots,  and 
then  after  a  few  brief  years  spent  in  the  peaceful 
pursuits  of  agriculture,  again  girding  on  the  sword 
and  rushing  to  the  field  in  defence  of  his  country, 
he  still  held  fast  to  one  noble  trait  of  character, 
through  all-ossifying  scenes  of  blood  and  carnage 
in  which  so  large  a  portion  of  his  valuable  and 
eventful  life  was  passed,  and  for  which  alone  his 
name,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
often  placed,  deserves  Fame's  chaplet.  /  allude 
to  his  abhorrence  of  duelling  ! 

This  legalized  system  of  murder — this  refined 
process  of  despatching  one's  friends  to  the  other 
world,  he  regarded  with  the  most  perfect  detesta- 
tion, nor  I  believe  in  any  one  instance  did  he  ever 
sanction  or  conform  to  this  mis-named  code  of 
honor.  If  he  ever  accepted  a  challenge,  it  seemed 
for  the  purpose  of  heaping  contempt  and  ridicule 
both  upon  the  challenger  and  the  unrighteous 
practice.    No  one  for  a  moment  dared  impugn  his 


courage,  and  therefore  the  cool  contempt  he  i 
fested  was  probably  more  cutting  to  the  challenger 
than  the  keenest  sabre^more  galling  than  a  brace 
of  bullets ! 

It  was  during  the  campaign  of  1779  that  the 
scene  which  the  artist  has  so  admirably  depicted 
occurred. 

Washington  had  established  his  head-quarten 
at  West  Potnt,  while  General  Putnam  was  sta- 
tioned with  several  bodies  of  troops  at  Bnttermilk 
Falls,  about  two  miles  below.  At  this  period,  the 
fortifications  at  West  Point  were  constructed  under 
the  supervision  of  Putnam,  and  to  one  of  the  forts 
the  gairant  hero  also  gave  his  name.  It  is  now 
but  a  ruin,  yet,  thank  heaven,  he  has  built  himself 
a  monument  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen, 
which  shall  endure  as  long  as  the  mountains  in 
which  those  stirring  scenes  were  enacted  ! 

It  chanced,  one  day,  General  Putnam  made 
some  remark  within  hearing  of  an  English  officer, 
then  a  prisoner  on  parole,  in  which  he  reflected 
somewhat  severely  upon  the  character  of  the 
British.  The  officer  received  the  remarii  as  a 
personal  insult,  and-  immediately  sent  the  geQeral 
a  challenge. 

Fatigued  with  hit  arduous  duties,  Putnam  had 
retired  to  his  quarters.  Removing  by  plentiful  ab- 
lutions thq  dust  and  heat  of  a  day's  toil,  amid  the 
fastnesses  of  West  Point,  and  after  partaking  <A 
such  simple  refreshment  as  the  times  afforded,  be 
had  just  seated  himself  at  the  door  6f  his  tent,  and 
baring  his  brow  to  the  oool,  deliewns  breeze 
sweeping  up  from  the  river,  was  invigoratingr  his 
weary  frame  with  the  luxury  of  a  pipe.  At  Uiis 
moment  the  challenge  of  the  English  officer  was 
handed  him.  Putnam  glanced  his  keen  eye  over 
the  missive,  and  impatiently  throwing  it  down,  ex- 
claimed : 

<*  Challenged  by  !      ChalTenged,  eh  ! — 

why  the  fellow  is  a  greater  fool  than  I  took  him 
to  be — well,  weU,  I  *11  humor  the  puppy !  ** 

Then  coolly  finishing  his  pipe,  he  called  for  pea 
and  ink — accepted  tho  challenge — appointed  the 
place  of  meeting — ti^,  an  eariy  boor  the  foUow- 
ing  morning.    After  deq)atchuig  a  messenger  to 
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the  qaarten  of  the  Eufrlishman,  he  strolled  aroand 
the  barracks,  inspecting  the  ^rrison  stores,  &c. 
Among  these  were  several  barrels  or  casks  filled 
with  onions,  at  sight  of  which  a  new  idea  appeared 
to  strike  the  humorous  general.  He  immediately 
ordered  one  of  these  to  be  transported  to  an  ad- 
joiuing  field,  and  placed  in  a  particular  spot  which 
he  pointed  out  to  the  subaltern. 

It  was  at  an  early  hour  of  a  glorious  day,  in  the 
beautiful  month  of  October,  that  the  British  officer 
took  his  way  over  the  fields  on  his  murderous  er- 
rand. The  dew  lay  thick  and  heavy  on  the  short 
grass,  spaugling  the  bright  autumn  flowers  ;  and 
the  gay  foliage  of  the  forest  trees  already  assum- 
ing their  Tjrrian  robes,  while  from  every  branch, 
from  hedge-row  and  thicket,  the  birds  sent  up  their 
cheerful  songs.  Far  down  below,  calm  and  silvery, 
thridded  the  waters  of  tlie  Hudson,  and  the  moun- 
tain passes  echoed  with  the  notes  of  the  bugle  and 
the  **  spirit-stirring  drum "  beating  the  reveille. 
Bnt  the  Englishman  had  no  heart  for  the  glorious 
scene — revenge  ate  at  its  core,  and  to  him  the 
blood  of  his  foe  would  be  sweeter  than  the  breath 
of  morning. 

As  he  drew  near  the  place  of  meeting,  he  per- 
ceived his  antagonist  already  on  the  ground  ;  and 
oertauily,  for  one  whose  moments  were  perhaps 
numbered,  he  seemed  to  be  taking  it  very  easy. 
Seated  on  a  low  camp-stool,  beneath  the  wide- 
spreading  branches  of  a  large  sycamore,  was 
«  Old  Put/*  One  elbow  resting  on  the  top  of  a 
barrel — his  legs  carelessly  stretched  ont,  and  with 
half-closed  eyes,  composedly  enjoying  his  favorite 
pipe.  The  officer  advanced  somewhat  hastily, 
amazed  at  the  indifierence  of  one  whose  life  hung 
an  the  east  of  a  bullet.  N^ot  until  within  a  few 
feet  of  Putnam  did  the  latter  take  the  least  notice 
of  him,  and  then  merely  with  a  slight  inclination 
of  the  head  motioning  him  to  take  the  seat  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  barrel  In  the  head  of  the 
barrel  there  was  a  small  opening,  in  which  a 
match  had  been  inserted  ;  and  no  sooner  was  the 
officer  seated,  than  Putnam  proceeded  to  ignite  it 
with  his  pipe,  coolly  remarking  as  he  did  so : 

'*  You  see  there  is  the  same  chance  for  both  of 
OS !  **  resumed  his  smoking. 

The  Englishman  was  horrified.  He  could  face 
danger  on  the  battle-field — he  could,  without 
shrinking,  bare  his  breast  to  the  bullet  of  the  duel- 
ligt — but  to  be  blown  up — annihilated  at  once — ^to 
dance  in  "thin  air,'*  by  so  unsoldier-like  and  ter- 
rible a  mode  of  warfare,  was  more  than  his  courage 
could  dare.  Like  Bob  Acres,  he  felt  it  rapidly 
oozmg  out  at  his  finger  ends — yet  honor  forbade 
retreat  According  lo  the  duellists*  code,  he  must 
abide  by  the  decision  of  Putnam,  who  had  his 
choice  of  weapons — and,  good  heavens,  what  had 
the  daring,  reckless  Yankee  chosen — a  barrel  of 
gunpowder  ! — for  snch  was  evidently  the  contents 


of  the  cask  ;  and  with  feelings  indescribable,  he 
watched  the  slow  ignition  of  the  match,  and  the 
gradual  down -creeping  of  that  flame,  which  in 
a  few  moments  would  probably  send  him  to 
eternity !  . 

As  the  fire  reached  the  opening,  there  was  a 
fizzing,  crackling  sound — a  slight  explosion,  ac- 
companied by  a  strange  odor.  Brave  as  he  was, 
the  officer  could  endure  no  more. 

«  By !  I  *ll  not  be  murdered  in  this  man- 
ner ! "  ho  exclaimed,  precipitately  rising  to  make 
good  his  retreat. 

*•  Ho !  ho  I  brave  sir,"  shouted  Putnam,  coolly 
knocking  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  ;  **  you  are  just 
the  man  I  took  you  for — this  is  but  a  barrel  of 
onions  you  mistake  for  powder,  with  a  few  grains 
scattered  on  top  to  try  you  by — but  I  see  you 
don't  like  the  smell  I  ** 

Some  twenty  years  since,  there  resided  in  the 
pretty  little  village  of  Peekskill  an  aged  couple, 
who  used  to  relate  this  anecdote  with  great  appa- 
rent satisfaction — the  good  man  especially  was  al- 
ways unusually  elevated  at  snch  recitals,  while  his 
dame  would  laugh  merrily,  and  as  she  tapped  her 
well-worn  suufl'-box,  slyly  cry  : 

**  Ah  !  ha !  John — man — if  it  had  not  been  for 
them  onions,  the  mercy  knows,  you  might  have 
lost  a  good  wife  !  ** 

Among  the  soldiers  of  the  Pennsylvania  corps, 
attached  to  General  Putnam's  division,  it  seems 

was  this  same  John  D ,  a  worthy  man  and  a 

brave  soldier.  While  stationed  at  Buttermilk 
Falls,  it  was  his  good  luck  to  rescue  the  pretty 
daughter  of  a  worthy  woman,  residing  in  the 
neighborhood,  from  the  insults  of  a  party  of  ma- 
rauders. She  had  gone  to  a  distant  field  to  drive 
home  her  cow,  and  while  leisurely  pursuing  her 
way  with  old  Brindle,  suddenly  encountered  a 
gang  of  reckless  soldiery.  Their  aim  was  proba- 
bly only  to  frighten  her  a  little,  which  they  did  so 
effectually,  that  her  screams  rent  the   air  and 

reached  the  ears  of  the  brave  John  D ,  who 

happened  to  be  passing  near.  Hastening  to  the 
spot,  and  seeing  an  unprotected  female  struggling 
to  free  herself  from  the  arms  of  a  rough  soldier,  he 
rushed  in,  dealing  blows  heavy  and  fast  to  the  right 
and  left.  A  boisterous  shout  of  mirth  greeted  his 
prowess,  while  the  fellow  who  still  held  the  almost 
fainting  damsel  exclaimed : 

"  Dang  me,  you  need  'nt  hit  so  hard !  Here  is 
your  gal,  blast  me,  if  I  want  her — a  squeamish, 
squalling  vixen  !  "  And  with  another  laugh,  the 
party  wheeled  off,  leaving  pretty  Patty  in  the  arms 
of  her  gallant  champion. 

From  that  moment  a  tender  affection  sprung 
up  between  the  soldier  and  the  rustic  maiden — a 
fact  which  greatly  pleased  the  old  lady ;  and  it 
was  agreed,  that  as  soon  as  the  wars  were  over, 
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John  and  Patty  should  be  made  one,  and  aetUe 
qnietly  down  on  the  widow*8  little  fann. 

Alas !  that  an  epaulette  should  outweigh  the 
honest  profeasions  of  John ! 

Patty  wad  a  fine,  buxom  lase,  very  pretty,  and, 
withal,  something  of  a  coquette,  and  chanced,  un- 
lackily  for  her  lover,  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 

gallant  Captain ,  of  His  Majesty *8  service, 

but  now  a  prisoner  on  parole  at  West  Point. 

To  relieve  probably  the  tedium  of  so  inglorious 
a  life,  the  Captain  began  making  love  to  pretty 
Patty,  and  tlie  poor  girl,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was 
completely  dazzled  by  the  admiration  of  the  great 
English  officer.  His  flattery  fascinated  and  be- 
wildered her  imagination.  To  fresh  blown  roses, 
or  the  sunny  side  of  a  downy  peach,  he  compared 
her  ruddy  cheeks — her  eyes  he  likened  to  the  stars 
of  heaven,  or  the  diamond  studs  in  his  shirt  bosom 
— her  lips  were  as  coral,  as  red-ripe  cherries,  as 
the  scarlet  flowering  bean — her  teeth  were  pearls, 
and  her  light  flaxen  hair  he  compared  to  sun- 
beams, quivering  through  the  tendrils  of  the  wild 
grape.  Albeit,  these  last  were  green— wh^t  mat- 
ter— flattery  too  frequently  blinds  to  absurdity, 
and  others,  with  more  knowledge  of  the  worid 
than  poor  Patty,  have  been  greener  than  grape 
vines  in  laying  the  flatterer's  "  unction  to  their 

fM>Ul8." 

How  the  simple  language  of  honest  John  D 

palled  before  the  high-flown  tirade  of  the  gallant 
captain !  Fine  words — **  marveUous  fine  words  ** 
to  Patty  I 

This  sudden  change  in  her  conduct  perplexed 
poor  John  sadly — toning  her  pretty  head,  and 
giving  herself  so  many  new  airs,  as  she  did  !  Her 
mother  was  not  less  puzzled,  and  being  a  firm  be- 
liever in  witchcraft,  the  good  woman  was  fully 
persuaded  that  old  Molly  White,  who  lived  at  the 
crossing  of  the  four  roads,  had  certainly  bewitched 


her  daughter.  To  counteract,  therefore,  the  hag- 
ish  influence,  she  hung  horse-shoes  around  the 
door — placed  three  hairs  from  a  black  cat's  buck 
crosswise  op  the  chimney — and  bathed  the  sleep- 
ing brow  of  Patty  in  dew  gathered  by  moonligfat 
from  the  poppyV  cup— but  all  would  not  do— the 
witch  only  seemed  to  gain  faster  hold  of  poor  Patty. 
No  man  was  ever  more  beloved  than  General 
Putnam  by  his  soldiery  ;  not  one  but  would  hare 
held  his  heart's  blood  cheap  in  defence  of  his  com- 
mander, and  of  these  John  D ranked  as  warm 

as  the  rest.  Now  it  happened  that  John  beard 
the  remark  of  his  general,  which  gave  00  much 
oflence  to  the  British  oflicer,  and  was  also  aware 
that  a  challenge  had  been  sent,  and,  as  he  doubt- 
ed not,  accepted.  Unknown  to  h»  commander, 
he  had  stealthily  followed  *'  Old  Put  "  to  the  duel- 
ling ground,  and,  concealing  himself  behind  the 
thick  foliage  of  a  tree,  narrowly  watched  the  pro- 
ceedings, resolving,  that  if  the  officer  had  the  te- 
merity even  to  aim  at  his  honored  master,  he 
would  himself  blow  the  fellow's  brains  out !  As 
the  rich  scene  developed  itself,  honest  John  could 
scarce  restrain  bis  glee  ;  and  nothing  but  the  dread 
of  his  general's  displeasure  stifled  the  hearty  ^*  ho ! 
ho!  ho!"  of  the  zealous  spy.  He  stole  softly 
away  from  the  scene,  and  related  the  whole  af- 
fair to  the  good  dame  and  the  infatuated  Patty  ; 
the  latter  recognised  at  once  her  gallant  aduoirer 
in  the  discomfited  captain.  She  was  not  proof 
against  the  ridicule  now  attached  to  his  name ; 
and  the  spell  o(  witchcraft  which  neither  **  poppy 
nor  mandragora  "  could  subdue,  yielded  at  once  to 
the  9cent  of  an  onion  catk  ! 

Patty  returned  to  her  allegiance,  and,  in  due 
time,  was  married  to  her  faithful  John.  Covered 
with  honorable  scars,  the  bravo  lelh>w  lived  to  a 
good  old  age,  surrounded  by  children  and  grand- 
children, on  the  shady  banks  of  the  Hodsoo. 


SONG. 


BT      HBNRT      B.      HIRST. 

Thkrb  are  bouni  when  in  sorrow  wc  silently  prove, 

In  the  depth  of  our  spirits,  the  power  of  our  love — 

When  the  heart,  far  removed  fix>m  the  one  it  reveres, 

Looks  tranquiHy  back  through  the  vista  of  yean — 

On  each  word,  on  each  \odk,  on  each  smUe,  on  each  fVowiv 

On  the  being  whose  future  is  wreathed  with  iU  own. 

It  is  then  that  the  heart  if  it  loved,  as  it  dwells 
On  the  meetings,  the  lingerings,  the  parting  farewells, 
On  the  hopes,  on  the  fears,  on  the  blisses  and  pains 
Of  its  morning  of  passion,  exults  in  its  chains; 
And  it  springs  on  a  pinion  that  never  knows  rest, 
To  the  one  that  it  toves,  like  a  dove  to  its  nest 
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EASTER    MORNING    IN    ST.    CROIX, 


BT   A   NIW   CONTRIBUTOR. 


SoHB  years  ago,  I  spent  a  few  months  in  the 
beautiful  island  of  St.  Croix.  It  was  my  first  res- 
idence in  a  slave  country,  or  rather  among  slaves, 
for  I  may  be  told,  that  ray  own  is  a  slave  country, 
and  nothing,  not  even  the  peculiar  productions  or 
habits  of  a  tropical  climate,  excited  my  interest 
and  curiosity  so  much  as  the  swarthy  children  of 
bondage.  I  am  a  man,  and  nothing  belouging  to 
man  is  alien  from  one  ;  and  to  study  humanity 
under  circumstances  so  new  to  me,  became  a  con- 
stant source  of  amusement  and  instruction.  I 
know  not  that  I  made  many  generalizations  which 
I  can  record.  I  am  more  inclined  to  get,  if  I  can, 
into  the  inner  heart  of  humanity,  than  to  gather 
its  statistics. 

I  remember  well  the  first  time  I  heard  a  man 
speak  of  himself  as  being  owned.  I  had  known 
slavery  as  a  distant  fact — but  it  then  came  home 
to  me,  and  I  looked  at  old  Touy,  the  man  in  ques- 
tion, with  new  eyes.  A  man  owned  !  I  shall  not 
forget  the  impression.  Slavery  is  not  so  hard  a 
bondage  physically  in  St  Croix,  as  in  some  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  "  people  "  are  not  over- 
worked, nor  underfed.      Their    spirits    are  not 


crushed ;  and  when  their  holidays  arrive,  which 
everywhere  in  Christendom  are  hailed  with  joy, 
save  in  some  parts  of  our  own  land,  they  are  ready 
to  enjoy  them  with  all  their  hearts. 

I  did  not  arrive  in  the  island  in  season  for  the 
festivities  of  Christmas  and  New  Year.  I  regret- 
ted it,  for  I  wished  very  much  to  see  the  negro  in 
his  hilarity.  He  is  a  liglU-huarted  creature,  if  you 
do  not  put  too  much  upon  him  ;  and  Miss  Mar- 
tineau  thinks,  better  fitted  to  set  forth  the  gentler 
virtues  of  Christianity  than  we  Saxons.  I  believe 
he  is  essentially  good-tempered,  as  well  as  light- 
hearted. 

How  deeply  religious  he  maybe,  I  do  not  know. 
Some  things,  which  came  under  my  obseevatioo, 
led  me  to  believe  him  to  be  rather  light-hearted  in 
religion  as  in  everything  else.  But  let  me  not  judge 
him.  We  are  too  widely  separated  for  me  to  feel 
that  I  know  him  in  the  depth  of  his  heart.  To 
judge  him  is  the  province  of  One  who  knows  him 
and  me  ;  and  I  dare  say,  I  have  quite  as  much 
need  as  the  poor  negro,  to  rejoice  that  our  common 
Judge  is  merciful. 

I  was  one  day  expressing  my  regret,  that  I  had 
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not  arriYed  a  fortnight  earlier,  wh  A I  was  reminded 
by  a  friend,  who  had  been  a  winter  before  in  the 
isle,  of  the  touching  ceremonies  of  Easter  among 
the  blacks  under  the  care  of  the  Moravian  mis- 
sionaries.    And  I  resolved  to  witness  them. 

Easter  came,  and  found  me  at  Bassin,  the  seat 
of  government  of  the  island  ;  my  usual  residence 
being  at  West  End.  I  rose  some  time  before  day, 
and  wended  my  way  with  one  or  two  young  Amer- 
icans, to  the  Moravian  Mission,  on  the  margin  of 
the  town.  The  moon  was  far  in  the  west,  but 
bad  not  yet  gone  down.  The  streets  were  still, 
though  there  were  many  blacks  and  some  colored 
people  moving  on  quietly  in  the  same  direction.  Most 
of  them  went  to  participate  in  the  solemnities,  but 
we  were  not  the  only  ones  who  were  going  as 
lookers-on.  There  were  gala  dresses  in  the  streets 
even  at  that  hour,  and  here  and  there  a  tinted  lady, 
whose  complexion  would  be  thought  safe  even 
from  Buuboams,  might  be  seen  defending  it  by  a 
parasol  from  the  cooler  kisses  of  the  moon. 

The  Mission  house  was  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  street,  built,  like  many  of  the  better  dwell'mg 
houses  of  the  island,  of  stone,  with  an  arcade  in 
front ;  its  entrance  reached  by  a  double  flight  of 
stone  steps,  meeting  at  a  common  landing  by  th^ 
dour  of  the  principal  story.  It  had  a  massy  attic, 
and  a  truncated  gable.  We  saw  it  across  the 
lawn  as  we  approached.  The  lane,  which  led  to  it, 
was  a  little  further  on,  and  brought  us  first  to  the 
smithy,  where  the  simple-hearted  but  earnest  mis- 
sionaries hammered  out  their  living,  that  they 
might  preach  the  Gospel  without  charge  to  the  poor 
negro.  The  smithy  passed,  we  reached  the  chap- 
el. Between  these  buildings  and  the  dwelling 
house  was  the  little  burial  grpund  of  the  mission 
family.  There  were  a  few  plain  monuments  of 
brick  in  the  centre  of  it.  They  were  of  one  form, 
about  Hs  long  and  as  wide  as  a  grave,  and  not 
more  than  two  feet  in  height.  A  small  square 
tablet  of  white  marble  upon  the  breast  of  the  sim- 
ple structure,  contained  the  brief  memorial  of  the 
departed,  his  name  and  the  usual  dates.  The  story 
of  his  labors  and  faithfulness  had  a  more  durable 
record.  The  monuments  had  been  freshly  whiten- 
ed, a  custom  common  in  the  island,  and  which 
struck  me  as  beautiful.  I  have  seen  many  tombs 
similar  in  structure  to  the  above,  resting  over  the 
dust  of  departed  slaves,  without  the  tablet,  but 
with  a  cross  raised  in  brick  over  their  full  length. 
These,  as  Easter  approached,  were  nicely  white- 
washed, that  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living  might 
seem  to  meet  their  risen  Lord  with  cheerful  hope. 

We  found  a  large  collection  of  people,  though 
few  of  our  own  color.  They  were  all  quiet  and 
cheerful.  A  few  police-officers,  marked  by  their 
red  collars,  were  moving  among  the  crowd,  to  pre- 
serve the  peace,  if  need  be  ;  but,  as  far  as  I  could 
see,  they  might  as  well  have  been  away,  for  there 


seemed  no  tendency  to  disorder.    They  acquitted 
themselves  well,  however,  for  they  showed  do  am- 
bition of  seeming  to  do  when  there  was  nothing  to 
do.     We  went  to  the  door  of  the  chapel  and  looked 
in,  and  received  immediately  a  polite  invitation  to 
enter  and  take  seats.     We  loved  the  fresh  air,  and 
declined  it,  but  remained  where  we  could  see  what 
was  going  on.    The  scene  was  striking,  and,  I 
must  say,  beautiful.     The  chapel  >ras  full  of  rev- 
erent worahippers — all  blacks — all  slaves — save  the 
meek-looking    missionaries    and     their    fanulies. 
The  men  were  seated  on  one  side  of  the  house, 
all  of  them  dressed  neatly  in  white  trowseis,  and  the 
jackets  also  of  a  great  part  of  them  being  white. 
The  women  on  the  other  side  were  dressed  entire- 
ly in  white,  with  white  turbans  on  their  hea<k. 
They  remained  in  silence  for  a  little  time,  when  a 
simple  service  proceeded.     An  address  was  made 
by  one  of  the  missionaries.    They  sang — they  had 
prayers — I  was  edified  by  what  I  saw,  but  not 
much  by  what  I  heard,  for  the  language,  in  which 
the  missionaries  preach  to  their  people,  is  negro 
Dutch.     I  know  not  why  they  use  it,  unless  as  a 
matter  of  convenience  to   themselves,   who   are 
Germans.     English  is  the  spoken  language  of  the 
island ;  and  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  negro  within  its 
borders  who  is  not  more  familiar  with  the  English 
Doric,  which  they  use,  than  with  the  Dutch  of 
the  same  dialect     They  were  devout  in  their  at- 
tention, and  sang  in  earnest,  if  not  very  sweet » 
tones.     These  services  were  timed  so  as  to  end 
before  sunrise ;  and,  when  they  had  ended,  the 
worshippeiB  rose,  and,  in  perfect  order,  moved  in 
procession  to  the  grave.yard.      They   formed    a 
hollow  square  about  the  graves  ;  and,  just  before 
the  sun  rose,  they  performed,  what  is  called  in 
their  Psalm-book,  **  litaney  na    Pascha-Groot- 
Sonndag,  vroe  vroe.^     I  stood  on  the  outer  mar- 
gin of  the  square,  and  a  negro  politely  tendered 
me  his  book.     I  took  hold  of  one  side,  and  we  read 
together — he,  I  suppose,  understanding  what  he 
read,  and  I  guessing  as  well  as  I  could.     It  was 
the  worship  of  a  rude  people  in,  perhaps,  the  rudest 
of  all  dialects  ;  but  there  was  beauty  in  it,  and,  I 
cannot  doubt,  true  devotion.    The  scene  was  cer- 
tainly striking,  and  not  a  little  afllecting.     Some 
hundreds  of   black    people — all    slaves— cleanly 
dressed  in  white— standing  in  beautiful  order  about 
the  graves  of  the  servants  of  Christ — their  spirit- 
ual guides,  who  had  rested  from  their  labors   in 
the  hope  of  rising  again — ^were  celebrating  the 
anniversary  of  the  resurrection  of  their  and  oar 
Lord,  in   the  prayers,  the  confessions,  and  the 
hymns  of  a  solemn  Litany. 

A  specimen  or  two  of  this  service,  and  of  the 
language,  may  not  be  unacceptable.  The  "  Li- 
turgus"  begins  "  Die  Heere  ka  staan  op !  "  (The 
Lord  is  risen.)  The  people  reply  "Waaracfatig 
Em  ka  staan  op.*'     (He  is  risen  mdeed.) 
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llien  comes  the  hymn : 

JetUA,  iia  die  tni  betrouw, 
Em.  mi  Heiland  leev  waarachtig 
Die  mi  weet  op  die  mi  brouw. 
Die  iiiak  mi  Hert  bli  aiid  salig,  &« 

I  will  add  no  further  specimen  of  the  lan^ruago 
of  this  Litany,  save  the  Lord's  Prayer : 

Ons  Vader  na  die  Hemel !  Joe  uaam  word 
g<eheiligt  Joe  Koningrik  kom.  O  dat  Joe  will  sal 
f^skied  op  Aarde,  so  as  na  die  Hemcl.  Gio  ons  van 
Dag  ons  daglik  brood.  En  vergrje  ons  ouse  Skui- 
den,  so  as  ons  vergie  ons  Skuldenaars.  En  ley 
ons  niet  na  Verso«>king,  maar  verloss  ons  van  die 
Quaaje.  Want  van  Joe  ben  die  Koningrrik,  en  die 
Kracht,  en  die  Heerligheid  na  Eewigheid.    Amen. 


The  service  went  on  with  its  mmgled  prayen 
and  praises,  its  utterances  of  hope  and  love,  and 
ended  with  the  benediction.  The  sun  was  rising, 
and  the  multitude  quietly  and  reverently  dispersed. 
I  know  not  how  the  day  was  spent,  but  it  was 
well  begun,  at  least,  by  many  of  them.  I  return- 
ed, full  of  pleasing  and  grateful  thoughts,  to  my 
lodgings.  I  had  been  worshipping  with  bondmen, 
who  were,  however,  partakers  in  the  liberty  where- 
with Christ  hath  made  us  free  ;  and,  while  thank- 
ful for  my  better  condition,  I  could  not  but  be 
thankful  also  that  none  were  in  so  abject  a  state, 
that  they  could  not  rise  to  the  highest  of  human 
privileges — ^the  worship  of,  and  conununion  with, 
the  Infinite  Unseen. 


A     SPRING     CAROL. 


BT    H.   F.   OOUIiD. 


Tis  the  Spring!  and  she  comes, 

With  the  light  trom  her  crown. 
And  her  joy  kindling  eye. 

On  the  earth  beaming  down ! 
She  has  breathed  on  the  streams, 

On  the  hin  and  the  plain ; 
And  her  warm  imiles  have  loosed 

Every  cdd  wintry  chain. 
Fountains  leaping,  vinelets  creeping, 

Marie  where  she  moves ; 
Tendrils  cUnging,  sweet  birds  singinf^ 

Ten  how  she  loves. 

Wi^h  her  life^uickening  foot, 

On  the  soil  where  ahe  stepped, 
She  aroused  the  young  germs 

That  in  dailmess  had  slept 
*Tis  her  pearl  on  the  grass; 

T  is  her  batan  on  the  breese ; 
And  her  green  mantle,  cast 

On  the  old  forest-trees ! 
Her  young  daughters,  by  the  waten, 

While  the  brooks  glide.— 
Sedge  and  cresses,  hive  their  t 

In  the  clear  tide. 


Tis  the  Spring !  on  the  boughs 

Are  ber-bright  blossoms  spread ; 
And  her  spice  from  their  hearts 

On  the  air  freely  abed. 
T  is  her  voice  fh)m  the  grove, 

With  its  wiM  dulcet  nutes, 
That  at  mom,  noon,  and  eve, 

On  the  soft  zephyr  IkMits. 
She  uncloses  lilies,  roses, — 

Cups  AiU  and  (tee  I 
Where  the  humming  bird  is  coming; 

And  the  glad  bee. 

Withered  age  totters  forth. 

With  his  staff  from  the  door, 
As  a  new  pulse  of  life 

Stirs  his  form,  pale  and  boar; 
With  his  dull  eye  made  quick 

By  the  Spring's  cheering  voice. 
He  perceives  earth  and  heaven, 

And  his  own  soul,  r^ice. 
Children  tripping,  insects  skipfring,— 

Tribes  on  the  wing, — 
Sky,  earth,  ocean,  in  devotion, 

Greet  holy  Spring! 
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**  How  much  better  you  look,  my  dear  Henry," 
said  Mre.  Hey  ward, "  I  am  so  glad  you  are  getting 
better.  I  am  sure,  very  sure,  that  I  feel  grateful 
to  God  now,  if  I  never  felt  so  before."  Mrs  Hey- 
ward  was  leaning  over  her  husband,  as  he  sat  up, 
for  the  first  time,  after  a  long  and  dangerous  ill- 
ness ;  and  she  fervently  kissed  bis  iioble  forehead 
as  she  brushed  aside  the  locks  of  raven  hair  which 
shaded  his  pallid  brow. 

"  And  I  am  glad,  my  love,  not  only  to  look  but 
to  feel  better,"  answered  Henry  Hey  ward,  wilh 
one  of  his  sweetest  smiles.  "  I  am  glad  to  be 
better  on  many  accounts.  But  I  must  confess 
that  sickness  has  its  pleasures.  O,  Emily,  oven 
when  I  was  racked  with  pain,  it  was  very  sweet 
to  feel  your  hand  upon  my  forehead.  'T  was 
sweet  to  know  that  you  were  near  me,  hour  after 
hour,  and  day  after  day,  anticipating  every  want, 
and  brightening,  by  your  cheering  smile,  the  gloom 
of  my  darkened  chamber." 

Emily*s  eyes  glistened.  "  But  Henry,"  said 
she,  "  there  was  a  time  when  you  were  too  ill  to 
know  what  was  passing  around  you,  what  com- 
forted you  then  7  " 

"  Even  then,  my  dear  Emily,  I  felt  your  pre- 
18 


sence,"  replied  Dr.  Heyward.  "  There  was  tea 
undefined  feeling  of  comfort  and  security  which 
never  left  me.  I  declare,"  continued  he,  "  I  am 
hardly  willing  to  get  quite  well,  for  then  I  shall  do 
longer  have  my  lovely  nurse  forever  at  ray  side." 

Emily  laughed,  and  threatened  to  enter  into  a 
conspiracy  with  the  doctor  the  very  next  time  he 
came. 

"  But,"  continued  Dr.  Heyward,  in  a  Berions 
tone,  *•  I  am  truly  grateful  for  my  recovery.  If 
I  were  the  only  judge  of  what  is  best  for  me,  I 
should  say  that  this  illness  had  happened  at  a 
most  unfortunate  time  ;  but  I  have  lived  long 
enough  to  know  that  there  is  a  mind  of  infinite 
wisdom  directing  all  my  changes.  I  have  been  a 
happy  man  since  I  have  learned  to  cast  all  my 
care  on  the  Almighty,  who  careth  for  me." 

Emily  leaned  her  head  upon  her  hand,  and 
there  was  deep  silence  for  a  moment.  When 
again  she  looked  up,  her  fine  dark  eyes  were  suf- 
fused with  tears,  and  her  lips  quivered  with  emo- 
tion. The  words  she  strove  to  speak  died  upon 
her  tongue,  and  she  could  only  utter  a  faint  sound, 
which  soon  broke  into  a  sob. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  dearest  ?  "  anxioash 
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qaiied  the  innlid,  "  hare  I  said  anything  to  giyo 
yon  pain  T  "  Emily  threw  her  anne  around  her 
hoaband^B  neck,  bnt  she  could  not  articulate  a 
word.  She  only  shook  her  head,  and  turned 
away  her  beautiful  face,  down  which  the  tears 
were  streaming. 

Dr.  Heyward  was  seated  in  a  large  arm-chair, 
of  which  his  emaciated  form  engrossed  so  little 
that  there  was  ample  room  for  another  occupant 
He  gently  drew  his  wife  down  beside  him,  and 
laid  her  head  npon  his  bosom,  and  wiped  away 
the  tears  which  would  force  themselyes  through 
her  closed  eyelids. 

"Why  do  yon  weep,  my  darling  Emily?" 
said  he,  "  do  tell  me  if  I  have  said  anything  to 
distress  you?" 

**  O,  no,*'  she  answered,  struggling  to  regain  her 
composure ;  but  sobbing  out :  "  let  me  go,  let  me 
go,'*  she  forcibly  broke  from  his  kind  embrace, 
and  ruined  out  of  the  room. 

Dr.  Heyward  was  overcome  by  the  scene,  for 
he  dearly  loved  his  wife ;  and,  owing  to  his  recent 
illnees,  he  was  extremely  weak.  He  felt  that  a 
fiuntness  was  coming  over  bim,  and  seeing  a 
bottle  of  cologne  on  a  table  at  a  little  distance,  he 
arose,  and  advanced  a  step  or  two  to  reach  it 
Bnt  he  had  overrated  his  strength,  and  just  as  he 
had  gained  possession  of  the  bottle,  he  fell  at  his 
foil  length  npon  the  floor.  The  long,  round 
bottle  escaped  from  his  grasp,  and  rolled  across  the 
room  to  the  feet  of  an  old  negro,  who  was  com- 
fortably dozing  in  the  comer.  This  was  no  other 
than  old  Cesar,  a  veteran  in  (he  service  of  the 
family,  who  had  establk^ed  himself  as  a  fixture  in 
Mass'  Henry's  room,  since  the  commencement  of 
his  illness. 

**  Groat  Master !  wha'  do  dat  7  "  exclaimed 
Cesar,  as  he  felt  the  cold  bottle  against  the  ample 
soles  of  his  feet  Then  winking  his  eyes,  and 
looking  around  the  room  in  a  state  between 
waking  and  sleeping,  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  I 
spec  I  bin  dreamin."  He  was  about  to  settle 
himself  down  for  another  snooze,  when  his  eye 
caught  the  prostrate  figure  of  hb  master,  and  he 
sprang  to  his  assistance. 

It  was  several  moments  before  the  faithful  old 
creature  succeeded  in  restoring  his  master  to  con- 
sciousnees ;  and  as  he  sat  upon  the  floor,  support- 
ing the  sufferer's  head  upon  his  lap,  he  indulged 
in  sundry  muttered  conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  sudden  alteration  in  the  state  of  things.  **  I 
sure,"  said  he,  giving  his  head  a  sagacious  nod, 
"  I  sure  I  bin  lef  Miss  Emily  yer  when  de  sleep 
bin  teal  ober  me ;  'e  bin  'tandin  by  dat  berry 
chair,  wid  de  brush  in  'e  ban',  bruahin'  Mass' 
Henry's  hair,  and  smilin'  pon  un  so  sweet !  Ki ! 
de  berry  joy  obercome  me  so,  'e  put  me  to  sleep  ; 
an'  now  yer's  Mass'  Henry  'tretch  pon  de  flo*, 
faint  clean  'way,  an'  Miss  Emily  gone  somewhere 


nndder.  Ki  I  I  nebber  see  nnttin  like  die  worl*, 
yon  nebber  know  one  minit  wha*  you  guine  see  de 
nex ! " 

Just  then.  Dr.  Heyward  opened  his  eyes,  and 
gave  a  languid  gaze  at  the  spot  where  he  had 
last  seen  his  wife,  bnt  not  perceiving  her  there, 
he  attempted  to  pronounce  her  name,  and  then 
again  sank  into  unconsciousness. 

"  Now  wha'  I  for  do  7  "  again  soliloquized  Ce- 
sar, **  I  fraid  for  lef  om  yer,  an'  de  Lord  knows 
whay  Miss  Emily  gone  to.  Stop,  I  guine  jis  lay 
'e  head  down  yer  sof 'ly,  an'  den  I  kin  call  ole 
Juno ;  I  kin  mek  dat  nigger  yerry  me,  /  know, 
ef  de  nigger  house  is  fur  off!  " 

So  saying,  Cesar  gently  slid  from  under  his 
master's  head,  and  springing  to  the  bed  he  caught 
up  a  pillow,  on  which  he  laid  the  precious  burden. 
The  next  moment  he  was  at  the  door,  and  step- 
ping out  into  the  piazza,  he  raised  his  hands  to  his 
mouth  and  collected  his  breath  for  a  mighty  ef- 
fort :  "  Juno  !  Oh  Juno !  "  he  loudly  called,  with 
the  strong  emphasis  on  the  interjection  Oh,  so 
usual  in  the  Southern  country. 

**  Ef  Juno  no  yerry  dat^  6  forgit  6  ole  nigger 
voice  mighty  quick,  dat's  all  I  hah  for  say,"  mut- 
tered Cesar,  as  he  returned  to  his  still  unconscious 
master.  Cesar  was  not  mistaken  in  the  effect  he 
suppoeed  his  well-known  voice  would  produce  up- 
on his  helpmate,  for  she  immediately  appeared  in 
sight,  and  with  her  came  two  or  three  younger 
negroes,  alarmed  at  the  startling  call.  Cesar 
pointed  to  the  pale  face  of  his  beloved  master,  and 
was  about  directing  Juno  to  fly  and  seek  her  mis- 
tress, when  Emily  herself  came  running  in,  for 
she  too  had  heard  old  Cesar's  note  of  alarm. 

**  God  of  Heaven  !  what  has  happened?  "  ex- 
claimed she,  as  she  flew  to  her  husband^s  side. 
"  Henry  !  Henry !  look  at  me  !  Do,  Cesar,  do, 
Juno,  bring  roe  water !  bring  me  cologne  !  do 
something,  for  heaven's  sake !  O  mercy !  mercy ! 
I  have  killed  him ! " 

Juno  was  soon  at  her  side  with  the  cologne 
bottle ;  and  she  whispered  to  the  almost  frantic 
Emily,  <*  Keep  still,  Min  Emily,  ma*am ;  poor 
soul !  we  'II  bring  um  to  directly." 

After  using  the  means  that  are  usual  in  such 
cases.  Dr.  Heyward  revived,  and  looked  upon  his 
wife  with  a  languid  smile.  Juno  took  this  oppor- 
tunity to  step  behind  her  mistress ;  and,  pulling  her 
dress  to  attract  her  attention,  she  whispered  again, 
"  If  you  please.  Miss  Emily,  do  keep  um  still ;  no 
let  um  talk  yet ;  no  let  um  see  how  you  bin 
frighten." 

"  Hush,  my  darling,"  said  Mrs.  Heyward,  see- 
ing that  her  husband  was  about  to  inquire  again 
into  the  cause  of  her  strange  emotion,  "  wait  till 
you  are  quite  restored,  and  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  it ;  but  do  not  fear  that  you  have  said  or  done 
anything  to  pain  me— I  assure  you  it  is  not  so." 
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With  the  aafistance  of  the  faitbfal  old  couple. 
Dr.  Heyward  was  soon  comfortably  fixed  in  bed, 
and  Emily  seated  herself  beside  him,  bestowing 
those  endearing  attentions  so  gratefal  to  the  sick, 
especially  when  prompted  by  a  heart  full  of  devo- 
tion.  Three  or  four  little  negroes,  who  had  been 
basking  in  the  sun  like  so  many  young  alligators, 
now  came  running  in,  and  peeped  slily  through 
the  half-open  door,  to  assure  themselves  of  the  ac- 
tual state  of  affairs  in  Mass*  Henry's  chamber ; 
but  they  were  warned  by  Emily's  uplifted  finger, 
that  they  might  retire  as  soon  as  conyeniont ;  and 
they  skulked  away  to  stretch  themselves  in  the 
sun,  and  roll  in  the  sand,  to  their  heart's  content 
They  were  followed  by  old  Cassar,  who  marched 
with  his  stateliest  step,  and  gave  the  oldest  boy, 
Hercules,  the  following  important  piece  of  infor- 
mation :  namely,  that  he  would  teach  him  what 
he  was  about,  and  that  the  next  time  he  dcured  to 
come  into  the  house  before  he  was  called,  he 
should  see  These  remarks  were  accompanied 
with  sundry  portentous  nods  of  the  head,  and 
shakes  of  the  fist,  which,  no  doubt,  produced  their 
intended  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  subdued  Her. 
cules.  "  Madame  Dido,"  who  had  charge  of  the 
negro  babies,  and  who,  in  her  anxiety  respecting 
the  house  affairs,  had  left  them  pretty  much  to 
their  own  care,  was  ordered  to  "  tak  dem  noisy 
niggers  out  o'  hearin',"  and  was  likewise  informed 
that  she  was  a  lazy,  good-for-nothing  piece,  and 
that  she  had  much  better  mind,  or  she  would  see 
smoke.  Finally,  they  were  told  to  begone,  every 
one  of  them,  or  they  would  be  made  to  show  the 
whites  of  their  eyes  a  little  better. 

Having  delivered  these  mysterious  warnings, 
old  CtBsar  indulged  himself  with  two  or  three  ex- 
tra shakes  of  his  fist  at  the  bewildered  group,  who, 
in  defiance  of  his  authority,  still  remained  gazing 
at  him,  with  a  ludicrous  mixture  of  gravity  and  fun 
upon  their  shining  faces.  Finding  they  did  not 
move,  he  assumed  his  fiercest  look  ;  and,  depress- 
ing his  head  after  the  manner  of  a  goat  when 
about  to  make  a  trial  of  his  horns,  he  took  two  or 
three  hasty  strides  towards  them,  probably  with 
the  intention  of  performing  his  promise  in  regard 
to  the  whites  of  their  eyes— though  an  uninterest- 
ed spectator  would  certainly  have  pronounced 
them  to  be  already  sufficiently  developed.  Here- 
upon, the  whole  group  scampered  away,   their 


broad,  flat  heels  flying  into  the  air  with  a  velocity 
that  was  quite  surprising;  and  those  who  had 
children  on  their  backs  broke  into  a  kind  of  canter, 
that  must  have  aided  the  digestion  of  the  young 
ones  amazingly. 

Quite  satisfied  with  this  display  of  his  authority, 
old  Csesar  stood  gazing,  for  a  moment,  at  the 
rapid  retreat  of  the  enemy,  then  giving  his  head 
a  sideways  shake,  and  remarking  to  himself,  "  dem 
little  niggers  is  too  owdacious  impident,"  he  slow- 
ly returned  to  the  bouse,  not  forgetting  to  turn 
round  now  and  then,  and  shake  his  fist  at  any 
daring  spirit  who  might  be  stealing  a  cnrious 
glance  behind  him.  When  he  reached  the  piazza, 
he  had  so  far  reg^med  his  equanimity  as  to  go  up 
to  the  saddle,  which  had  hung  unmolested  oo  its 
peg  since  his  master's  illness,  and  move  it  fully  «i 
inch  nearer  to  the  window.  Stepping  backward  a 
pace  or  two,  he  eyed  it  with  the  gaze  of  a  connois- 
seur ;  and,  from  the  look  of  satisfactiou  which 
settled  on  his  features,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
he  was  pleased  with  the  resjilt  of  his  experiment. 
He  then  returned  to  his  master's  room,  whore  be 
found  Mrs.  Heyward  still  seated  on  the  side  of  the 
bed,  watching,  like  a  guardian  angel  as  she  was, 
over  the  chosen  of  her  heart.  Old  Juno  had  re- 
turned to  her  stronghold,  the  kitchen,  where,  as 
cook,  she  reigned  supreme,  always  excepting  the 
times  when  her  venerable  spouse  happened  to  be 
present.  Indeed,  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  was 
the  reigning  monarch  of  the  establishment,  Dr.  Hey- 
ward  or  old  Cssar  ;  at  any  rate,  Cesar  was  prime 
minister,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  age  and  experience, 
he  had  taken  the  reins  of  government  pretty  much 
into  his  own  bauds.  Why,  had  he  not  taken  Mass' 
Henry  from  the  time  when  he  left  his  nurse's 
arms,  and  taught  him  every  thing  he  knew  7 
Had  he  not  carried  him  on  bis  back  all  over  the 
plantation  when  he  was  a  little  shaver,  just  big 
enough  to  hold  on  7  Had  he  not  taught  him  to 
ride,  and  to  hunt,  and  to  fish  ;  and  did  n't  Muss* 
Henry  always  come  to  him  when  he  wanted  to 
find  out  any  thing  7  And  was  *nt  he  to  take  care 
of  Mass'  Henry  and  Miss  Emily  as  long  as  the 
Almighty  spared  his  life  7  With  all  this  self-im- 
portance, (ysasar  was  not  insolent  nor  assuming ; 
be  knew  just  how  far  his  province  extended,  and 
he  had  not  a  wish  nor  a  thought  beyond. 
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THE   WIDOW   AND   HER   SON. 


GRAHAM. 


Hbeb  Willie,  on  tbit  grave  we  *11  ait 

And  tee  the  sun  go  down ; 
For  it  is  good  an  boar  to  spend 

Out  of  the  busy  town. 
Gome  lit  tbee  by  my  oide.  my  boy, 

Upon  tbe  soft,  green  greas, 
And  wateb  tbe  evening  shadet,  and  catch 

Sweet  odon  aa  tbey  paw. 

Draw  doser  to  me.  now,  and  placa 

Your  little  band  in  mine. 
And  look  up  toftly  in  my  eyea, 

That  I  may  lo^  in  tbine ; 
For  tbey  are  bright  and  beauUAit 

As  tby  dear  fatber*8  were, 
And  as  I  gaze,  methinks  I  see 

Hia  love-tiubt  beaming  tbere ! 

And,  Willie,  sing  the  littki  mng 

He  taught  you  ere  he  died ; 
Vou  uaed  to  sing  it  all  day  long 

/While  sitting  by  my  side ; 
But  now  you  *rc  (btherlcea,  your  voice 

In  song  is  seldom  beani 
And  you  seem  sad  and  lonely  as 

A  young,  forsaken  bird. 


Now  sing  it  once  again,  my  boy, 
In  your  fond  mother*s  ear — 

Tour  fiither  sleeps  beneath — but  oh ! 
He  never  more  will  bear 

Those  sweet,  mekidious,  flute-like  tones 
That  pleased  bim  so,  when  life, 

And  hope,  and  happiness,  were  his, 
With  Willie,  and  his  wife. 

Tou  cannot  sing !    Ah,  no,  my  chiM, 
Those  tears  must  fleely  flow ; 

But  pardon  me  If  my  sad  strain 
Has  set  you  weeping  so. 

Your  mother  wouM  not  cause  you  pain, 
Nor  sadden  your  young  heart; 

But  see,  the  sun  is  getting  low, 
*    And  we  must  now  depart 

Oh,  often,  Willie,  may  you  come 

And  sit,  in  after  years. 
Upon  this  grass-green  grave,  and  shed 

A  few  unbidden  tears. 
And  should  your  mother  leave  you,  too. 

You  'n  lay  her  by  bis  side, 
And  then  this  spot  to  you  will  be 

A  home  at  eventide ! 
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SOUTHERN    ITALY. 


"  Ftdi  Mkfttt  •  fti  wmHT 


BT  GIOROB  B.  CUBTHi 


It  is  in  southern  Italy  that  one  ieemt  to  touch  the 
Italian  heart  There  it  realized  the  ideal  azure 
trauspareucy  of  the  atnioephere  which  eteepe  the 
land  and  sea  line  in  a  haze,  which  is  rather  a 
palpable  glow  or  warm  air  yisible, '  than  a  mist 
For  it  is  ouly  in  the  noons  of  the  warmest  days 
that  the  landscape  is  shrouded,  and  then  it  rather 
melts  into  the  air,  than  is  concealed  by  a  vapor. 
This  golden  purity  makes  the  magnificent  moun- 
tain shore  of  Naples  Bay,  which  is  opposite  the 
city,  and  Vesuvius,  the  graceful  crown  of  the  bay, 
surfaces  of  wonderful  colors.  In  so  clear  an  at- 
mosphere, the  mountains  do  not  appear  so  lofty  as 
in  a  cloudy  region,  for  clouds  love  mountains,  and 
flatter  their  greatness ;  but  they  have  a  constant 
beauty  and  satisfaction  for  the  eye,  which  is  only 
the  gift  of  the  rarest  summer  days  in  other  moun- 
tain regions.  From  morning  till  night  in  late  May, 
every  hue  of  rich  softness  and  transparent  brillian- 
cy plays  along  these  heights — at  noon  dissolving 
them  into  unreality,  and  as  the  altemoon  wanes, 
streaking  them  with  deep,  mellow  shadows,  and 
baring  their  outline  sculptured  in  the  moonlight ; 
that  outline  whose  singular  grace  has  given  the 
fame  to  the  bay  beneath. 

That  bay  has  all  the  beauty  of  its  fame.  Its 
shores  are  stately  mountains,  and  gentler  vine- 
yarded  hills ;  and  (torn  the  white  pyramidal  Naples 
along  the  base  of  Vesuvius  until  lost  beyond  in  the 
orange  and  oUve-groves  of  Sorrento,  the  margin 
of  the  bay  is  lined  whh  little  towns  Uke  a  oontin* 
nous  city,  and,  seen  from  a  distance,  like  a  beach 
of  shining  shells.  The  view  from  the  centre  of  the 
city  quite  to  the  open  sea,  is  unimpeded.  Capri, 
alone,  a  little  beyond  the  point  of  the  Sorrento 
promontory,  like  a  part  of  the  main  land  drifted 
out  to  sea,  rises  boldly  and  pale  from  the  blue  wa- 
ter. Iti  cliffii  are  so  white,  that  in  certain  lights 
it  is  quite  invisible,  and  again  it  floats  like  a  mirage 
in  the  air. 

It  is  tbis  grand  simplicity  of  Naples  Say  which 
makes  it  -so  beanttfid  and  superior.  It  lacks  none 
of  the  elements  of  the  finest  seaside  charm.  Its 
are  gentle,  and  green,  and  grmeefhl,  also 
and  lofty.  Its  eity  is  all  exposed— its  water- 
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surface  is  spadons— its  island,  Capri,  fauy-Iik^— 
and  Ischia,  seen  from  the  opposite  shore,  proud 
and  stately.  It  has  all  beauties  and  no  prettiness- 
es — nor  shall  the  faint  odor  of  orange  flowers 
blown  from  Sorrento  over  the  gleaming  water, 
be  forgotten. 

I  said  that  here  one  foels  the  heart  of  Italy, 
because  the  vision  of  sky  and  earth  in  their  most 
delicate  and  luxuriant  inspiration  and  satisfaction, 
is  that  which  is  purely  Italian  in  our  home-dream 
of  Europe,  and  because  it  is  around  Naples  that  it 
is  found.  The  interest  of  Rome,  always  more 
grand  and  solemn  as  one  lives  there  longer,  is  not 
of  this  fascinating  and  external  character.  The 
Roman  feeling  is  profound  and  mournful.  Its 
charm  is  that  of  the  equal  tomb,  of  a  wonderful 
worid-commandiug  race.  The  soul  is  stirred  by 
weird,  mysterious  influences,  by  the  shades  of  the 
dead  and  their  august  remains— by  the  palace  of  the 
Apollo  and  the  Laocoon  and  the  Transfiguration, 
aud  by  the  poetic  ritual  and  perpetual  presence  of 
the  Church,  which  has  blended  its  mystery  with 
the  mystery  of  the  spot  The  waste  around  Rome, 
the  flowery  desolation  of  the  Campagna,  deepens 
the  gravity  of  this  mood.  Exquisite  days  burst 
through  the  winter,  like  splendid  flowers  through 
the  snowy  silence  of  old  graves.  These  exhila- 
rate, but  they  are  a  wonderful  contrast  to  the 
mournful  city  upon  which  they  shine. 

Elegant  Florence,  lying  in  fame  separate  and 
refined  as  it  shines  gem-like  among  the  gentle 
swell  of  olive-groved  hills,  leads  its  visitor  to  the 
Fitti  and  UflSzii,  through  its  narrow,  grim  streets,  in 
the  deep  shadow  of  Guelph  and  Ghibbeline  palaces, 
in  which  the  fierce  strain  of  its  middle-age  life  yet 
vaguely  sounds,  and  leaves  these  in  his  memory 
as  its  chiefest  charm. 

Voluptuous  Venice,  an  oriental  song  upon  the  sea, 
if  architecture  be  indeed  frozen  music,  whose  charm 
is  too  subtle  to  be  really  expressed,  although  so 
readily  described,  blends  the  mystery  of  the  East 
with  the  luxury  of  Italy,  and  separates  its  days 
from  all  other  days,  and  from  reality. 

Parisian  Milan,  clustering  stately  aroond  its 
cathedral  heart,  the  fauy  fancy  of  the  north  real- 
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ized  in  snowy  spires  which  meet  forever  in  a  south- 
ern sky,  and  never  disappear. 

Gorgeous  Genoa,  asleep  in  a  September  twi- 
light in  the  silver  silence  of  steep  olire-groTes, 
dear  to  an  American  as  the  gate  through  which 
passed  the  first  European  to  his  own  land,  yet  a 
gate  so  Tine-wreathed  and  orange-garlanded  that 
he  had  been  forgiven  for  sleeping  m  its  shade  for- 
ever. All  these  cities  are  children  of  Italy,  over 
all  of  them  she  bends  with  her  wonderful  sky,  into 
all  of  them  she  breathes  her  soul  of  leisure  and 
repose. 

But  it  is  upon  Naples,  perhaps,  like  a  tender 
mother,  because  it  has  little  extrinsic  interest,  that 
she  lavishes  her  light  and  spleudor.  There  the 
vines  are  more  lustrously  green, — there  the  orange 
and  olive  groves  are  finer,  as  they  are  nearer  the  sun, 
and  the  sea  and  the  sky  blend  their  delicacy  and 
freshness.  The  stranger  wanders  curiously  through 
the  museum,  and,  once  havingseen  it,  will  scaroely 
desert  the  air  again.  The  pictures  are  not  com- 
manding— the  churches  are  not  interesting — there 
is  no  city  so  large,  which  has  so  feii^  objects  of  a 
traveller's  attention.  Everything  draws  the  loi- 
terer out  upon  the  bay,  along  the  8hor«,  among 
the  vines  and  figs.  It  is  the  happiness  of  pure 
aensation,  so  exquisite  that  one  enjoys  life  for  the 
mere  living.  The  perpetual  play  of  the  bay 
eoothes  and  uatisfies.  No  Roman  longings  and 
passionate  regrets  and  solemn  satisfactions,  no 
Florentine  raptures  in  the  eelestial  vision  of  the 
mother  and  her  child,  no  vague  Venetian  sadness, 
which  is  like  Joy  as  a  sister  is  like  a  brother,  but 
content  in  life,  full,  gushing,  generous,  as  the  sun- 
light: 

"Naplet !  tbou  heart  of  men  which  ever  panlest, 
Naked  beaeath  the  lidlew  eye  of  Heaven, 

EljrBian  oiQr,  which  to  calm  encbanteft 
The  mutlDoiM  aea  azxi  air— (bey  round  thee,  even 
As  sleep  round  Love  are  driven." 

So  sang  Shelley,  and  his  feeling  is  invaluable, 
because  his  nature  was  so  exquisitely  delicate, 
that  it  responded  truly  to  the  external  impression, 
as  a  harp  which  is  finely  strung  to  every  whisper 
and  waU  of  the  wind.  The  **  Stanzas  written  in 
dejection  near  Naples,**  I  would  willingly  quote 
entire,  as  a  most  subtle  echo  in  a  poet's  thought 
and  melody  of  the  luxurious  silence  and  delight  of 
a  southern  Italian  day.  If  it  is  mournful  music, 
it  is  only  because  his  whole  being  was  then  mod- 
ulated in  a  minor  key ;  and  although  he  could  ap- 
preciate the  character  of  every  influence  which 
moved  him,  he  could  only  express  it  as  he  did. 
Thus  through  the  unselfish  sadness  of  these  verses, 
still  breathes  the  soul -satisfying  temper  of  the  day, 
and  feeling  the  want  of  accord  with  its  character, 
not  of  sadneasy  but  of  that  sort  of  sadness,  he 
says: 


**  Some  might  lament  that  I  were  c<4d, 

Ai  I  when  this  sweet  day  is  gone. 
Which  my  kMt  heart,  too  toon  grown  old, 

Insults  with  its  untimely  moan ; 
They  might  lament,  for  1  am  one 

Whom  men  love  not,  and  yet  regrst, 
Unlike  this  day,  which  when  the  sun 

Shall  on  its  stainless  glory  set. 
Will  linger,  though  ei^oyed,  like  Joy  in  memory  yet*' 

So  in  his  "  Julian  and  Maddalo,"  the  passion- 
ate tale  vaguely  realizes  the  dreary,  inexplicable 
sadness,  of  some  days  in  Venice. 

It  is  in  such  unconscious  impressions  of  days 
and  things  upon  men  so  real  as  Shelley,  that  the 
Italian  character  is  best  felt  Books  written  in 
Italy,  rather  than  those  about  Italy,  are  stamped 
with  the  southern  seal.  In  the  former  poem,  the 
poet  calls  Naples,  farther, 

''Metropolis  of  a  ruined  paradise.** 

But  Italy  is  a  paradise  ruined  only  to  those 
whose  minds  and  hopes,  bent  strongly  upon  hu- 
man welfare,  are  impatient  of  that  repose  which 
long  depression  and  inactivity  has  created.  Thoso 
who  separate  the  country  from  the  people,  and 
are  qot  driven  by  conscience  out  of  Dream-land, 
create  in  it  a  population  of  their  own,  faint  hints 
of  which  lie  sometimes  in  the  deep,  dark,  sad  eyes, 
and  mellow  complexions,  which  meet  the  traveller 
at  every  turn ;  and  would  startle  him  by  their 
wild  and  passionate,  yet  to  him,  far-away  beauty, 
which  fascinates  the  imagination  more  than  the 
heart,  were  not  the  feeling  of  the  land  a  spell 
whicb  steals  the  shock  from  surprise,  and  makes 
this  passionate  beauty  and  lyrical  language  the  on- 
ly proper  sights  and  sounds. 

The  character  of  this  beauty  is  very  different 
in  various  parts  of  Italy.  The  women  of  Romo 
still  show  a  grand,  majestic  mien,  as  if  the  blood 
of  Roman  pride  yet  lingered  in  thehr  veins.  It  is 
a  commanding  beauty,  but  not  fascinating,  because 
now  it  seems  in  decay.  The  Roman  women  are 
peasant  Junes.  Their  broad  shoulders  and  mag- 
nificent busts  support  a  head  which  is  queenly  ; 
and  their  manner  of  dressing  their  heavily.folding, 
black  hair,  enhances  this  proud  character.  With 
shining  metal  pins,  and  brilliant  ribbons,  the  head- 
toilette  is  very  complete;  and,  as  they  always 
walk  uncovered,  it  is  a  perpetual  pleasure  to  meet 
them.  What  the  prime  of  the  Roman  beauty 
must  have  been,  one  feels  in  the  Florence  Forua* 
rina,  which  has  been  always  doubtfully  assigned 
to  Raphael,  and  is  now  claimed  for  Sebastien  del 
Piombo,  as  a  portrait  of  Vittoria  Colonna,the  noble 
Roman  poet,  and  the  only  woman  whom  Michael 
Angelo  seems  to  htive  loved.  This  has  the  same 
broad,  mild,  majestic  beauty,  which  is  yet  hinted 
in  the  Roman  women,  but  it  is  deepened  and  re- 
fined by  an  infinite  tenderness  and  delicacy,  of 
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which  they  suggest  little.  It  is  a  picture  which, 
from  the  copies  and  eugrttvings,  oue  fears  to  find 
clumsy,  as  be  readiJy  might  find  so  many  of  the 
Romans ;  but  the  portrait  itself  is  so  dignified  and 
graceful,  with  such  a  reality  of  loving  life  in  the 
eyes,  that  the  women  of  Rome  linger  longest  in  the 
memory,  because  they  are  suggestions  of  the  com- 
plete character  of  this  picture.  The  Roman  For- 
nariua  is  a  little,  gay  girl,  mnch  like  a  Neapolitan. 

The  Tuscan  women  have  no  characteristic 
beauty  ;  but  that  of  the  north  of  Italy  is  interest- 
ing, and  more  fascinating.  In  Venice,  the  same 
faces  look  out  of  windows,  and  lean  over  balco- 
nies, and  glide  by  in  gondolas,  that  oue  sees  in 
Titian*s  and  PauPs  pauitiugs.  The  daughter  of 
Palma  Vecchio,  who  was  the  model  of  Titian's 
Flora,  and  who  appeared  in  many  contemporary 
pictures — a  sunny,  gentle  beauty — is  a  fair  type 
of  the  modern  Venetians.  But  in  Milan  and  Co- 
mo  are  the  most  interesting-looking  women.  They 
cease  to  be  goddesses  and  pictures  there. 

In  Naples  and  the  south,  again,  the  careless  in- 
dolence and  luxury  of  the  climate  moulds  the  wo- 
men into  a  gay,  listless,  olive-skmned  race,  who 
lithely  dance  the  Tarantella,  as  if  their  life  led 
naturally  to  nothing  else.  They  lie  among  the 
boats  drawn  high  upon  the  sand,  and  live  in  the 
narrow,  dingy  streets,  upon  the  steep  hill-side, 
over  the  bay.  They  are  graceful  objects  in  the 
landscape,  dancing  before  the  eye,  drunk  with  the 
spirit  of  its  vision  of  sky  and  land  and  sea. 

And  Naples  itself  is  the  proper  capital  of  this 
kingdom  of  the  sun.  At  sunrise  we  approached 
the  entrance  of  the  bay,  passing  Ischia  and  Troci- 
da,  but  Capri  lay  shrouded  in  the  morning  mist ; 
yet  at  times  it  faintly  drew  its  outline  through  the 
air,  hardly  so  assuring  one,  that  it  was  not  a  fable, 
and  its  "  Grotto  Azzura "  only  a  poet's  dream. 
The  promontory  of  Misene  was  distinct — BaisB  be- 
yond, and  Pozzuoli  and  the  gently  undulating, 
cultivated  and  populous  shores,  were  like  the  banks 
of  the  North  River  on  a  hazy  summer  morning. 
The  same  sudden  green  promontories,  sinking  into 
the  water,  with  a  cheerful  white  house  crowning 
the  summit — the  same  geutly-ewelling  banks  from 
the  sea-side,  velveted  with  the  natural  luxuriance 
of  the  land — the  same  bays,  calming  the  water 
with  the  deep  shadows  of  impending  hills.  As  we 
rounded  into  the  bay,  Vesuvius,  at  its  bead, 
broadly  based  upon  the  sea,  rose  gradually,  hiding 
its  head  in  a  gratefdl  cloud.  On  the  right,  the  moun- 
tain ridge  of  the  Sorrento  Promontory  sank  away 
from  its  proud  crest  of  San  Angelo  down  to  the 
templed  cape  of  Minerva ;  and  upon  the  left,.  Naples 
rose  from  the  water,  massive,  broad,  and  glittering, 
to  the  sombre  castle  of  St  Elmo,  which  crowns  its 
apex.  Only  the  broad  features  of  the  whole  were 
gracefully  sketched  upon  the  eye,  before  we  stepped 
ashore,  and  entered  the  streets. 


After  the  solemn  grandeur  of  Rome,  it  was  all 
sunny  and  lively.  A  stately,  spacious  city,  that 
bares  its  heart  to  the  sun  aud  sea,  whoee  broad, 
beautiful  streets,  upon  the  water,  are  crowd<*d  with 
a  motley  throng  of  curious  idlem,  whom  we  joined : 
and  passed  the  Theatre  San  ("arlo,  by  the  mag- 
nificent palace  of  the  king,  a  noble  object  from  the 
water,  and  very  imposing  from  the  broad  square 
in  front.  Through  the  street  Santa  Lucia,  built 
upon  the  shore,  with  its  range  of  four  and  five- 
storied  houses,  overtopped  by  the  hill,  against 
whose  perpendicular  side  they  stand,  and  aloog 
whose  ridge  are  clustered  quaint  old  houses,  like 
the  humble  ancestors  of  modern  pride  beueath. 
By  these »  and  by  the  caiitle  fort,  which  pro- 
tects the  city  and  harbor,  we  entered  the  Villa 
Reale,  or  royal  pleasure-ground,  a  promenade  laid 
out  with  care  and  taste,  upon  the  very  margin  of 
the  bay. 

The  trees  which  line  and  arch  the  walks,  are 
trained  to  protect  them  from  the  sea-storms.  But 
through  their  lustrous  shade,  steals  to  the  very  heart 
of  summer-heats  the  coolest  wind  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Here,  in  the  warm  weather,  the  crowds 
of  gay  Neapolitans,  allured  by  the  twilight,  meet 
aud  min^rle,  tasiing  the  fresh  sea-air — hearing  de- 
licious music  from  the  royal  bands — catching  the 
gleam  of  distant  statues  in  the  mooulight — and 
gliding  across  the  calm  bay  to  the  opposite  sh<Hv, 
whither  faintly-heard  horns  summen  tkam  all 
night  long. 

It  was  daylight,  and  not  yet  June,  bnt  the  gar- 
den was  very  beautiful — ^the  blue  line  of  the  aea, 
dotted  with  the  white  sails  of  the  fisliermeu — Sor- 
rento scarcely  seen,  and  coy  Vesuvius,  too  proud 
to  unveil  itself  to  a  heart  so  readily  pleased  with 
the  sunny  charm  of  the  city  and  day. 

This  garden  is  full  of  rare  exotics.  Palms  and 
oriental  flowers,  and  huge-leaved,  sun-sucking 
aloes,  spread  themselves  in  the  warm  air ;  and,  at 
intervals,  upon  the  mellow  darkness  of  the  shade, 
is  drawn  the  pure,  white  outlines  of  the  finest 
statues.  There  are  one  or  two  little  temples  ;  aud 
the  whole  garden  is  so  full  aud  rich,  that,  on  a  festal- 
day,  when  the  Neapolitan  girl-uurHea  come  in 
their  costumes,  with  the  children,  aud  dance  aud 
frolic  to  the  music,  there  is  no  more  enchantiug 
picture  of  the  South. 

The  shore,  from  the  edge  of  the  water  to  the 
ascent  of  the  hill,  is  here  very  broad  ;  and  between 
the  garden  aud  the  houses,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
extends  a  wide  street,  which  is  the  fashionable 
drive,  and  the  residence  of  most  of  the  strangers. 
The  houses  are  very  fofty,  and  the  upper  windows 
look  over  the  green  of  the  villa,,  upon  the  bay  and 
the  shores,  with  Vesuviua  Every  window  '» 
gayly  draped,  and  before  each  is  a  little  balcony, 
which  gives  a  graceful,  picturesque  character  to 
the  whcAe  street.    But  leaving  in  this  Chiaja  and 
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the  rilla  their  elegant  and  brilliant  crowds — one 
emerges  from  the  farther  end  of  the  garden  direct- 
ly upon  the  sandy  shore  of  the  bay  into  the  throngs 
of  fishers  and  boatmeui  who  sit  upon  their  boats, 
turned  op  to  the  sun,  clothed  only  in  short,  loose 
trowsere,  woollen  shirt  and  red  woollen  cup,  hang- 
ing upon  the  side  of  the  bead.  They  were  smoking 
pipes,  or  indolently  mending  their  boats.  Some 
ran  bare-legged  in  the  waves  which  lapped  upon 
the  shore,  pulling  np  a  boat  newly  arrived,  or 
sweeping  with  hand-nets  for  fish.  Those  upon  the 
shore  were  eager  that  we  should  take  a  boat  aud 
taste  upon  the  water  the  beauty  of  the  bay. 
Naked,  gipey-like  boys,  with  heavily-matted 
black  hair,  and  piercing  eyes  under  low  foreheads, 
sprang  from  lying  by  the  boats,  and  turned  their 
round,  bronzed  facM  up  to  ours,  to  invite  us  to  the 
shore.  A  few  women  sat  in  the  groups.  8ome 
were  old  and  gray,  and  desolate ;  others  looked 
listless  aud  worn  ;  others  were  younger  and  arch- 
er, and  their  keen  eyes  flashed  as  they  shouted 
ready  jokes  in  the  unknown  Neapolitan  dialect 
They  were  all  weird  figures  drawn  upon  that 
beautiful  day.  They  had  no  real  human  interest 
or  relation  with  the  eyes  that  saw  them.  Nor 
would  those  eyes  have  been  surprised,  had  mer- 
maid faces  yearned  out  of  the  sparkling  waves,  or 
horns  of  Tritons  blown  sweetly  over  the  water. 

Just  beyond  this  fisher-group  rose  the  steep  bill 
of  Poeilippo,  among  whose  vineyards  is  Virgil's 
tomb,  aud  which,  steering  suddenly  and  steeply 
from  the  water,  leaves  only  a  narrow  road  below, 
which  still  follows  upon  the  shore  the  windings  of 
the  bay.  We  strolled  on,  until,  at  some  two  or 
three  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  the  houses 
still  clung  along  the  shore,  but  began  to  be  more 
widely -separated,  aud  surrounded  with  gardeus. 
Here  is  the  modern  ruin  of  Naples — the  palace  of 
Joanna.  It  is  a  stem,  feudal-lookiug  building, 
reaching  into  the  sea,  which  plunges  aud  dashes 
around  the  base.  The  road  is  now  cut  out  of  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  and  begins  to  ascend  over  the 
level  of  the  water,  so  that  we  leaned  upon  a 
wall  and  looked  down  into  the  old  gardeus  of  the 
palace  opon  the  margin  of  the  bay.  Among  the 
ruins  of  sunnner-honses,  perhaps,  and  luxurious 
pavilions,  rank  beds  of  fleur  de-lis  and  huge, 
flaunting,  and  angled  rose-trees,  cloyed  the  air 
with  sweeta  Behind  us,  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
road,  the  hill  ruse  perpendicularly  in  a  smooth 
face  of  solid  tufa— a  soft,  pliable  rock.  Even 
houses  are  sculptured  from  the  rock,  in  which  live 
poor  spinners  and  mechanics,  hard  at  work  as  we 
passed,  qnite  unconscious  that  they  dwelt  upon  the 
verge  of  paradise.  I  marked  one  sad-eyed  man, 
who  stood  at  the  door  with  folded  arms,  untouched 
by  the  sun  and  flowers,  and  looking  far  away  over 
the  sea,  as  if  his  bay  of  Naples  lay  beyond. 
The  road  still  ascended  over  the  water,  broad 


and  finely  Macadamized  and  protected  upon  both 
sides  by  massive,  low  walls.  Under  these,  upon 
the  water-side,  d^cended  gardens  in  spacious, 
flowery  terraces  to  the  shore.  The  fragrance 
haunted  the  air,  and  in  the  warm  noon  made 
summt'r  all  around  us.  Constantly  allured  to 
pause,  we  sat  upon  the  wall  while  the  eye  wan- 
dered away  from  the  flowery  margin  out  upon  the 
blue,  rippling  sea  toward  the  horizon  line  or  Capri, 
which  floated  a  bright  cloud  upon  the  waves»  or 
the  long  reach  from  the  point  of  Sorrento,  where 
sang  the  syrens,  and  lured  Ulysses  as  he  sailed 
rouud  to  Vesuvius,  and  the  white  city  stepping  so 
proudly  in  broad  terraces  of  shining  roofs  to  the 
bay.  It  was  a  picture  of  perfect  summer  repose — 
the  reality  of  that  bay  of  Naples,  which  is  a  mi- 
rage of  the  imagination,  until  some  subtle  day 
spells  it  into  reality. 

'litis  road  is  the  favorite  drive  of  the  Neapoli- 
tans :  and  as  we  straggled  slowly  along,  sumptuous 
carriages  with  gay  footmen,  rolled  constantly  by 
at  every  bend  of  the  road,  a  more  luxurious  beauty 
unfolding  upon  the  voluptuous  eyes  they  bore. 
Reaching  the  point  of  Poeilippo,  the  road  turns 
through  the  hill  and  emerges  over  the  promon- 
tory of  Misena,  upon  the  bay  of  Pozzudi  and 
BaisB,  and  upon  all  the  remains  of  the  Roman 
southern  pleasure -haunt  It  is  the  charm  of  this 
land,  that  whatever  is  uninteresting  itself,  is  re- 
deemed by  its  history.  No  sea-shore  is  barren 
upon  which  Masaniello  harangued  his  fishers. 
No  twilight  IB  silent,  through  which  rings  the  bell 
which  tolled  at  the  same  hour  the  terrible  vespers 
of  Palermo.  No  hill  sides  are  bare  upon  which 
goldeued  the  Falernian  vintage.  No  boat  glides 
solitary  across  the  crescent  bay  upon  which  the 
imperial  barge  of  Hadrian  has  floated.  It  is  so 
around  Naples,  and  so  through  Italy.  It  is  music 
whose  strains  began  with  the  beginnings  of  our 
history,  whose  melody  is  not  for  our  ears  only, 
but  is  a  feeling  for  our  hearts  and  hopes.  Our 
day  will  be  modulated  in  it,  as  another  cadence 
for  (be  delight  aud  wonder  of  another  race. 

We  wandered  slowly  back  in  the  afternoon  of 
this  delicious  day.  One  must  live  a  long  time  m 
Italy,  if  be  would  see  it  and  know  it ;  or  rather  he 
must  be  naturally  Italianized,  that  he  may  feel  in- 
stinctively how  exquisite  its  character  is.  It  is 
not  so  tropical  that  its  winter  is  beautiful.  In  the 
chill  of  those  months,  from  November  to  April,  a 
few  days  only  indicate  what  is  possible,  and  are 
heralds  of;  the  spring.  But  the  spring  and  summer 
well  keep  the  promise  of  those  days.  Many  dash 
from  Genoa  to  Naples,  and  back  through  Rome, 
Florence  and  Milan,  to  Paris,  who,  chilled  in  tlie 
uncomfortable  weather,  feel  that  Italy  floats  as  far 
away  as  it  did  over  the  sea.  But  the  grand  old 
pictures  in  the  gfdieries  reveal  their,  best  beauty 
only  to  long,  and  loving,  and  earnest  contempta- 
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tioo,  and  the  land  itself  will  do  more  be  §een  or  done. 
If  the  Italy  of  the  imagination  cannot  be  seen 
with  the  eyes,  because  the  deeper  beauty  of  what 
is  seen  will  continually  elevate  that  of  the  unseen, 
yet  one  will  discover  that  his  ideal  Italy  is  only 
the  celestial  portrait  of  features  and  grace  which 
he  actually  beholds. 

Alter  the  dinginess  of  Romoi  the  houses  seemed 
very  bright  and  clean,  so  that  the  city  had  a 
modem  air,  an  impression  that  was  constantly 
renewed,  although  it  ia  one  of  the  oldest  of  Euro- 
pean cities.  As  we  returned  in  the  twilight  along 
the  Villa  Reale,  Vesuvius  stood  in  the  cloudless, 
clear  night,  with  a  keen,  golden  haze  over  its 
point,  like  the  vivid  reflection  of  internal  fires.  A 
line  of  starry  points  indicated  the  gleaming  stream 
of  lava,  which  rolled  away  upon  the  other  side  of 
the  mountain :  for  the  lava  stream  is  not  all  glow- 
ing upon  the  surface,  but  is  partly  crusted  over 
and  concealed  with  old,  hard  lava,  beneath  which 
it  makes  its  sluggish  way,  like  a  gorged,  fiery 
serpent,  winding  down  to  the  sea.  We  went  into 
the  brilliant  caf<6,  which  was  crowded  with  people 
eating  ices,  and  surrounded  by  a  gaping  crowd  of 
beggars  and  idlers,  who  stared  in  at  the  huge 
windows,  and  also  by  lines  of  carriages,  in  which 
sat  the  ladies,  served  with  ices  and  conversing  with 
their  cavaliers.  This  cafd  is  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Toledo  or  Broadway  of  Naples — the  chief 
central  street,  broader  but  not  so  imposing  as  the 
Corso  in  Rome,  which,  although  narrow,  is  a  most 
stately  street,  lined  with  dark  palaces  and  palace- 
like houses. 

There  is  no  trottoir  in  an  Italian  street,  and  the 
vast  crowd  moving  slowly  through  the  Toledo, 
tixtended  from  side  to  side.    It  seemed  as  if  all 


the  inhabitants  were  there.  PnUic  writefs, 
solemn-faced,  spectacled  men  sat  upon  the  street 
sides  by  their  little  tables,  covered  with  paper  and 
pens ;  and  booths  of  money-changers,  whose  ooan- 
ters  were  dusky  with  piles  of  the  copper  coin  of 
Naples  ;  and  the  fanciful  fruit-stands  hnng  with 
oranges  and  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  huge  maases 
of  tulips  and  roses  exposed  for  sale,  stood  along  the 
way.  The  shops  were  bright  behind,  the  street 
brilliantly  illuminated,  and  the  nniversal  aspect  of 
leisure  and  enjoyment — the  soft  evening  air,  the 
flowers  and  the  brilliance,  made  it  rather  a  picta- 
resque  hall  than  the  street  of  a  town. 

Returning  to  the  streets  upon  the  water,  wo 
met  two  men,  one  of  whom  played  a  guitar  and 
sang,  while  the  other  accompanied  him  with  the 
violin.  The  voice  was  clear  and  strong,  and 
sweet,  and  sang  many  of  the  barcaroles,  and  still 
singing,  they  passed  beyond  us.  Then  a  hand- 
organ  played  some  of  the  same  airs  m  another 
street  In  the  high,  narrow,  lane-like  street  the 
sound  was  very  sweet,  and  I  have  heard  many  a 
worse  serenade.  Later,  a  chorus  passed  under  tho 
window,  singing :  "  Te  voglio  ben  aasai,"  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  the  Neapolitan  songs.  Tho 
airs  of  the  barcaroles  are  very  picturesque  and 
melodious,  and  one  hears  them  sung  at  all  honm  of 
the  day  and  night,  by  the  fishermen  among  their 
boats,  or  the  lazzaroni,  lying  upon  their  backs  on 
the  broad  stone  walls  over  the  water. 

So  picturesque  and  pleasant  were  the  first  view* 
of  Naples — lazy,  sunny,  sauntering  Naples,  wak- 
ing into  its  summer  life.  When  afterward  the 
inteuser,  withering  heats  came,  what^but  the 
sumptuous  silence  of  Venice  could  win  one  from 
such  delicate  depths  of  delight  7 


FAINT   NOT   IN   ADVERSITY. 


IT  (boa  fluat  is  the  A«]r  of  •drcruly,  thy  ■trei^  is  small.— Pror.  nhr.  lOi 


Whkn  dait  <teys  come,  as  come  they  will, 
Qnnged  fortune's  atorms  thy  head  asBailing, 

O  place  thy  trust  in  Heaven  still. 

With  soul  unbent  and  heart  unquailing: 

T^tnt  not.  faint  not !  but  bear  thee  up, 

And  calmly  quaff  life's  bitter  cup. 

Thy  strength  is  small,  thnu  fiiinting  sou^ 
If  raid  the  cares  and  griefs  of  life. 

That  o'er  thee  in  fierce  tempests  mil, 
Tbou  quaflest  in  the  mad'ning  strifb. 

Misfortunes  come,  do  an  we  can ; 

Who  meets  them  best  is  simC  the  maa 

Burdens  well  borne  will  soon  be  h^; 

And  ins  weU  met  wiD  disappear; 
In  som>w*s  deepest,  darkest  night, 


Trust  siiU,  that  brighter  d^ys  ars  oeart 
Faint  not !  for  Heaven  is  over  aU, 
And,  if  thou  faint,  thy  strength  is  smaB. 

Soughc'st  thou  a  flower,  and  hast  thou  flNmi 
Within  thy  bleeding  bead,  a  thorn  f 

Be  patient ;  time  shall  heal  the  wound,— 
O'er  perished  hopes  forbear  to  moom. 

F^int  not !  kind  Heaven  is  over  aU, 

And,  if  tbou  flUnt,  thy  strength  is  c 


Go  forth,  at  duty's  stem  c 

Earth  has  enough  for  thee  to  do; 
Discharge  it,  with  a  zealous  baw^ 

And,  to  thy  trust  be  ever  true: 
Faint  not!  for  Heaven  is  over  aO, 
And,  if  tbou  fiUnt,  thy  strength  is  i 
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GREGORY   BRANDOrf, 


BT  WU.   L.  B.   BIOOITUCKT. 


Gfegoiy  Brandon,  the  executioner  of  Olartes  Flrat,  pined,  during  bis  last  licknMi,  for  the  want  of  the 
bit  eovereiga 


IbighPeiiMi  of 


"What  irka  thee,  fktberl    Intbyileep 

I  fee  tbee  tooa  and  start, — 
And  sometimes  thou  doet  groan  and  wee| 

As  from  a  labouring  heart; 
And  since  this  burning  fever  came, 

I  hear  thee  wildly  say, 
Amid  the  conflict  of  thy  dream, 

*Tutn,  turn  those  eyes  away.*^ 

"Hy  lUb  hath  been  a  Ufe  of  blood,** 

The  sick  man  said  with  pain, — 
"And  monsters  fVom  tts  curdling  flood 

Creep  forth  and  gnaw  my  brain ; 
But,  daughter,  thou  art  good  and  Idn^ 

And  I  win  taU  thee  true,** — 
He  paused — for  o*er  his  forehead  cami 

Large  drops,  like  chilling  dew. 

''When  civil  war,  with  conntleai  IDi^ 

TbiB  suffering  land  dismayed, 
An  reckless  of  her  woes  I  lived, 

And  plied  my  savage  trade; 
FoB  many  a  high  and  gallant  bead 

My  axe  hath  shred  away, 
And  I  was  boisterous  in  my  copi^ 

When  there  was  need  to  pray  t 

"  Once,  on  a  bitter,  wintry  time, 

Five  weeks  fh>m  Christmas  tide, 
When  in  Kosemary  lane  we  live^ 

Ere  your  poor  mother  died, — 
Stout  AzteO  drew  me  horn  my  homi^ 

Stem  man  he  was  and  grim,— 
And  with  a  heavy,  goklen  bribe 

Urged  me  to  wend  with  him. 

**  A  butcher's  coat,  a  sable  mask, 

Did  form  and  fhc6  enshrine, 
And  wen  such  hideous  garb  I 

A  deed  so  foul  as  mAe; 
Tb  WhitehaB*s  stately  dome  he  kxl,  ' 

And  at  that  palace  Air, 
Strange  sight ! — a  scaffokl  rudely  ftowne^ 

And  aie  and  btoek  weie  there. 


As  noble  was  his  lofty  brow. 

As  clear  his  dauntless  lone, 
As  when  a  sceptred  hand  he  raised 

Upon  his  father's  throne. 

*  A  aiogle  prelate,  bathed  in  tear^ 

A  friend,  in  sorrow  tried, 
A  addier  with  uncovered  liead,* 

Ahme,  were  near  liis  aide,— 
While  an  around,  a  countleas  throng 

Like  blackening  cloud  did  tower. 
That  errt,  with  psana  toud  and  kmg 

Would  laud  his  day  of  power. 

'His  hour  had  come. — ^I  bowed  me  down, 

There  on  that  Ihtal  spot. 
To  crave  the  pardon  of  my  kin& 

But  he  forgave  me  not ! 
No!  from  those  fixed  and  lustroua  eyea 

Beamed  such  a  moumAil  ray, 
niat  never  from  my  secret  soul 

Their  gfauoe  hath  fled  away. 

"Hia  boor  had  come.    The  prelate  apaba 

As  one  with  anguish  riven, 
'One  stage  akme,  n^  king  remain^ 

One  step  from  earth  to  heaven  I  * 
'I  go,*  the  suflerer  said,  'a  ctimt 

Fknm  afl  disturbance  free, 
A  heavenly,  for  an  earthly  ciowi^ 

A  Meat  exchange  abaO  be.* 

"  Bis  lips  were  moved  in  prayer  profound, 

Beside  the  block  he  knelt,— 
But  ah !  once  more  that  searching  glance 

Did  make  my  spirit  melt : — 
I  struck— scarce  knowing  what  I  di^ 

For  aU  grew  dark  around, 
And  earth  bek>w,  and  skies  abovcg 

Betnmed  a  boOow  sound! 
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As  neronnore,  tliii  EnglMi  realm 
I  tnut  iball  bear  agmin. 

'Then  fiercely  through  tbe  awe-«truck  lanka 

The  armed  boraeroen  rode, 
Diaperiing  and  commanding  all 

To  seek  tbeir  ovim  abode, — 
But  ah!  in  mine,  that  glittering  board. 

Those  thirty  pounds  well  told. 
Seemed  like  the  traitor  Judaa*  hire 

For  which  bis  hope  was  sokL** 

"Ofiuher.  fhther.  fret  not  so! *• 

The  pitying  maidea  said, 
**It  was  your  lot.  and  not  your  will, 

To  do  this  work  of  dread. — 
Grim  men  were  they,  and  hard  of  heart. 

Who  bare  the  rule  that  day, 
And  had  you  spared  the  precious  bkx>d, 

Most  sure,  your  own  would  pay.** 

**They  might  have  crushed  roe  in  their  ire, 

Or  trod  me  to  the  tomb. 
But  thus  to  linger  sk>w  away 

Doth  seem  a  sterner  doom ; — 
To  moulder  piecemeal,  here,  my  chOd, 

And  night  and  day  to  see 
Those  tender  and  reproachAil  ejres 

Forewr  fixed  on  me. 

**  In  youth,  and  heahhAil  prime,  our  sins 

I  Je  on  the  conscience  light. 
But  in  old  age  and  evil  time. 

With  scorpion  lash  they  smite. 
Oh  daughter !  who  with  duteous  feet 

This  pilgrim-path  dnst  tread. 
Keep  clean  thy  hands  krep  pure  thy  heart. 

And  bide  the  day  of  dread.'* 

Once,  while  the  chilling  dawn  was  dark, 

With  noiseleik*  step  she  crept. 
Beside  the  sick  man's  couch,  to  mark 

If  peacefully  he  slept : — 


But  tbe  atnined  eyes  wera  open  wkle, 

Tbe  Jaws  asunder  sec. 
And  firmly  clenched  tbe  wasted  bands, 

As  tbougb  aoine  Ibe  be  net. 

Tet  in  those  octo  was  sight  no  mora, 

Twean  tbe  white  Ups  no  breath, 
And  every  sharpened  feature  wore 

Tbe  tofture-slamp  of  death. — 
The  man  of  blood  had  passed  away, — 

And  the  kNW  trembler  there 
Through  every  ftiture  change  and 

Of 


Her  ikther's  sorrows  ne'er  fiMgol, 

And  though  her  scroll  of  life 
Grew  radiant  with  tbe  blessed  nauMi 

Of  mother,  and  of  wife, — 
Tet  sometimes  woukl  she  wikDy  scream, 

And  clasp  her  hands  and  pray. 
As  stole  a  whisper  o'er  her  dream, 

**  TWa, — tarn  CAsss  «yt«  awsy/** 


Nora. — ^This  testimony  is  from  tbe  Eev.  PbiUp  Hemy,  a 
pious  and  excellent  non-conformist  divine.  His  biogTapber, 
the  Rev.  Matthew  Henry,  author  of  a  Commoiiary  on  the 
Scriptures,  thus  remarks :  "  Having  permission  to  leave  tbe 
Univeraity  at  Oxford,  on  a  visit  to  his  flither,  be  was  at 
Whitehall,  Jan.  30th,  1648,  when  Kii«  Charles  was  be- 
headed, and  with  a  very  sad  heart,  saw  that  tragical  btow 
given.  Two  things  he  used  to  speak  of,  which  I  know 
not  whether  any  of  the  historians  mention.  One  was.  that 
at  the  instant  when  the  Mow  was  given,  there  was  such  a 
dismal,  tuiversal  groan,  among  the  thousands  of  people 
that  were  in  sight  of  it,  as  it  were  with  one  consent,  as  he 
never  heard  before,  and  desired  he  never  mi^  bear  tbe 
like  again,  nor  see  such  cause  for  it  Tbe  other  waa,  that 
inunedlately  after  tbe  stroke  was  struck,  there  waa,  ac- 
cording to  order,  one  troop  marching  from  Qiaring-Cross 
towards  King^ttreet,  and  another  from  King-street  towards 
Charing-Croas,  purposely  to  dispense  and  scatter  the  people, 
and  to  divert  the  dismal  thoughts  that  they  couM  not  but 
be  filled  with,  bf  driving  them  to  shift  aveiy  ona,  for  his 
own  safe^." 


SONNET   TO   NIGHT. 


BT     ORBTTA. 


Oh !  kwk.  my  love,  as  over  seas  and  bindu 

Comes  shadowy  Night,  with  dew.  and  peace,  and  rest, 

How  every  flower  clasps  its  folded  hands 

And  leans  in  k)ve  upon  her  faittiAjl  breast ! 

How  still,  how  calm  is  all  around  us  now, 

the  high  stare  to  this  pale  flower  beneath, 

as  tbe  quiet  on  an  infimfs  brow, 


Bock'd  to  deep  slumber  hi  tbe  lap  of  death. 
Be  still !  move  not.  it  is  a  holy  hour. 
And  this  soft  muse  of  nature,  bending  low. 
Lists  Uke  tbe  shUeas  pair  in  Eden*s  bower. 
For  angel  pinions  waving  to  and  fro. 
OhI  bohr  Night,  what  n^rsleries  are  thine. 
Graven  in  store  npon  thy  page  divine! 
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THE    WILDB    OF   THE    PENOBSCOT. 


On  the  Slst  of  Au^uft,  1846,  I  left  Concord  in 
MuBachatfetts  for  Bangor  and  the  backwoods  of 
Maine,  by  way  of  the  railroad  and  steamboat,  in- 
tending to  accompany  a  relative  of  mine  engaged 
in  the  lumber  trade  in  Bangor,  as  far  aa  a  dam 
oa  the  west  branch  of  the  Penobscot,  in  which 
property  he  was  interested.  From  this  place, 
which  is  aboat  one  hundred  miles  by  the  river 
above  Bangor,  thirty  miles  from  the  Houlton  mili- 
tary road,  and  five  miles  beyond  the  last  log  hut, 
I  proposed  to  make  excufMons  to  mount  Ktaadn, 
the  second  highest  mountain  in  New  England, 
about  thirty  miles  distant,  and  some  of  the  lakes 
of  the  Penobscot,  either  alone  or  with  such  com- 
pany as  I  might  pick  up  there.  It  is  unusual  to 
find  a  camp  so  far  in  the  woods  at  that  season, 
when  lumbering  operations  have  ceased,  and  I 
was  glad  to  avail  myself  of  the  circumstance  of  a 
gang  of  men  being  employed  there  at  that  time  in 
repairing  the  injuries  caused  by  the  great  freshet  in 
the  spring.  The  mountain  may  be  approached 
more  easily  and  directly  on  horseback  and  on  foot 
from  the  north-east  side,  by  the  Aroostook  road, 
and  the  Wassataquoik  river  ;  but  in  that  case  you 
see  much  lees  of  the  wilderness,  none  of  the  glo- 
rious river  and  lake  scenery,  and  have  no  experi- 
ence of  the  batteau  and  the  boatman's  life.  I 
was  fortunate  also  in  the  season  of  the  year,  for 
in  the  sunmier  myriads  of  black  flies,  or,  as  the 
Indians  call  them,  **  no-see-ems,*'  make  travel- 
ling in  the  woods  almost  impossible;  but  now 
their  reign    was  nearly  over. 

Ktaadn,  whose  name  m  an  Indian  word  signify- 
ing highest  land,  was  first  ascended  by  white  men 
in  1804.  It  was  visited  by  Professor  J.  W.  Bailey 
of  West  Point  in  1836.  by  Dr.  Charies  T.  Jackson, 
the  State  Geologist,  in  1837,  and  by  two  young 
men  from  Boston  in  1845.  All  these  have  given 
accounts  of  their  expeditions.  Since  I  was  there, 
two  or  three  other  parties  have  made  the  excursion 
and  told  their  stories.  Besides  these,  very  few, 
even  among  backwoodsmen  and  hunters,  have 
ever  climbed  it,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
the  tide  of  fashionable  travel  sets  that  way.    The 


mountainous  region  of  the  State  of  Maine  stretchea 
from  near  the  White  Mountains,  northeasterly 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  to  the  head  of  the 
Aroostook  river,  and  is  about  sixty  miles  wide. 
The  wild  or  unsettled  portion  is  far  more  extensive. 
So  that  some  hours  only  of  travel  in  this  direction 
will  carry  the  curious  to  the  verge  of  a  primitive 
forest,  more  interesting,  perhaps,  on  all  accounts, 
than  they  would  reach  by  going  a  thousand  miles 
westward. 

The  next  forenoon,  Tuesday,  Sept  1st,  I  started 
with  my  companion  in  a  buggy  from  Bangor  for 
**  up  river,"  expecting  to  be  overtaken  the  next 
day  night,  at  Mattawamkeag  Point,  some  sixty 
miles  ofl*,  by  two  more  Bangoreaus,  who  had  de- 
cided to  join  MS  in  a  trip  to  the  mountain.  We  had 
each  a  knapsack  or  bag  filled  with  such  clothing 
and  articles  as  were  indispensable,  and  my  compan- 
ion carried  his  gun. 

Within  a  dozen  miles  of  Bangor  we  passed 
through  the  villages  of  Stillwater  and  Oldtown, 
built  at  the  falls  of  the  Penobscot,  which  furnish 
the  principal  power  by  which  the  Maine  woods 
are  converted  into  lumber.  The  mills  are  built 
directly  over  and  across  the  river.  Here  is  a  close 
jam,  a  haid  rub,  at  all  seasons  ;  and  then  the  once 
green  tree,  long  since  white,  I  need  not  say  as 
the  driven  snow,  but  as  a  driven  log,  becomes 
lumber  merely.  Here  your  inch,  your  two  and 
your  three  inch  stuff  begin  to  be,  and  Mr.  Sawyer 
marks  off  those  spaces  which  decide  the  destiny 
of  so  many  prostrate  forests.  Through  the  steel 
riddle,  more  or  less  coarse,  is  the  arrowy  Maine 
forest,  from  Ktaadn  and  Chesuncook,  and  the 
head  waters  of  the  St  John,  relentlessly  sifted,  till 
it  comes  out  boards,  clapboards,  laths,  and  shingles 
such  as  the  wind  can  take,  still  perchance  to  be 
slit  and  slit  again,  till  men  get  a  size  that  will  suit 
Think  how  stood  the  white-pine  tree  on  the  shore 
of  Chesuncook,  its  branches  soughing  with  the 
four  winds,  and  every  individual  needle  trembling 
in  the  sunlight — think  how  it  stands  with  it  now- 
sold,  perchance  to  the  New  England  Friction 
Match  Company !    There  were  in   18.37,  as  I 
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read,  two  bandred  and  fiAy  saw  millt  on  the 
Penobecot  and  its  tributaries  above  Bangor,  the 
greater  part  of  them  in  this  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, and  they  sawed  two  hundred  millions  of  feet 
of  boards  annually.  To  this  is  to  be  added,  the 
lumber  of  the  Kennebeck,  Androscoggin,  Saco, 
Passamaquoddy,  and  other  streams.  No  wonder 
that  we  hear  so  often  of  vessels  which  are  be- 
calmed oS*  our  coast,  being  surrounded  a  week  at 
a  time  by  floating  lumber  from  the  Maine  woods. 
The  mission  of  men  there  seems  to  be,  like  so 
many  busy  demons,  to  drive  the  forest  all  out  of 
the  country,  from  every  solitary  beaver  swamp, 
and  mountain  side,  as  soon  as  possible. 

At  Oldtown  we  walked  into  a  batteau  manu- 
factory. IPhe  making  of  batteaux  is  quite  a  busi- 
ness here  for  the  supply  of  the  Penobscot  river. 
We  examined  some  on  the  stocks.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly light  and  beautiful  vessels,  calculated 
for  rapid  and  rocky  streams,  and  to  be  carried  over 
long  portages  on  men's  shoulders.  They  are  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-five  feet  long,  and  only  four  or 
four  and  a  half  wide,  sharp  at  both  ends  like  a  ca- 
noe, though  broadest  forward  on  the  bottom,  and 
reaching  seven  or  eight  feet  over  the  water,  in 
order  that  they  may  slip  over  rock  as  gently  as 
possible.  They  are  made  very  slight,  only  two 
boards  to  a  side,  secured  to  a  few  light  maple  knees, 
but  of  the  clearest  and  widest  white-pine  stuff,  of 
which  there  is  a  great  waste  on  account  of  their 
form,  for  the  bottom  is  left  perfectly  flat,  not  only 
from  side  to  side,  but  from  end  to  end.  Sometimes 
they  become  "  hogging  "  even,  after  long  use,  and 
the  boatmen  then  turn  them  over  and  straighten 
them  by  a  weight  at  each  end.  They  told  us  that 
one  wore  out  in  two  years  on  the  rocks,  and  sold 
for  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  dollars.  There  was 
something  refreshing  and  wildly  musical  to  my 
ears  in  the  very  name  of  the  white  man's  canoe, 
reminding  me  of  Charlevoix  and  Canadian  Voya- 
geurs.  The  batteau  is  a  sort  of  mongrel  between 
the  canoe  and  the  boat,  a  fur-trader's  boat. 

The  ferry  here  took  us  past  the  Indian  island. 
As  we  left  the  shore,  I  observed  a  short  shabby 
washerwoman-looking  Indian;  they  commonly 
have  the  woe-begone  look  of  the  giri  that  cried  for 
spilt  milk — just  from  "  up  river,"— land  on  the  Old- 
town  side  near  a  grocery,  and  drawing  up  his  ca- 
noe, take  out  a  bundle  of  skins  in  one  hand,  and  an 
empty  keg  or  half-barrel  in  the  other,  and  scram- 
ble up  the  bank  with  them.  This  picture  wilt  do 
to  put  before  the  Indian's  history,  that  is,  the  his- 
tory of  his  extinction.  In  1837,  there  were  three 
hundred  and  sixty -two  souls  left  of  this  tribe.  The 
island  seemed  deserted  to-day,  yet  I  observed 
some  new  houses  among  the  weather-stained  ones, 
as  if  the  tribe  had  still  a  design  upon  life  ;  but  gen- 
erally they  have  a  very  shabby  and  forlorn,  cheer- 
less look,  being  all  back  side  and  woodshed,  not 
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homesteads,  even  Indiaa  horoesteadh  bat  insteadl 
of  home  or  abroadstead,  for  there  life  is  domi  mmi 
militim,  at  home  or  at  war,  or  now  rather  9e- 
natus,  that  is,  a  hunting,  and  most  of  the  latter. 
The  church  is  the  only  trim-looking  building,  hot 
that  is  not  Abenaki's,  that  was  Rome's  doinga. 
Good  Canadian  it  may  be,  bat  it  is  poor  Indiam. 
These  were  the  ancient  Tarrantines.  Politics  are 
all  the  rage  with  them  now.  I  even  thooght 
that  a  row  of  wigwams,  with  a  dance  of  pow- 
wows, and  a  prisoner  tortured  at  the  stake,  would 
be  more  respectable  than  this. 

We  landed  in  Milford,  and  rode  along  on  the 
oast  side  of  the  Penobscot,  having  a  more  or  less 
constant  view  of  the  river,  and  the  Indian  klands 
in  it,  for  they  retain  all  the  islands  as  far  up  as 
Nickatow,  at  the  mouth  of  the  East  Branch. 
They  are  generally  well -timbered,  and  are  said  to 
be  better  soil  than  the  neighboring  shores.  Hie 
river  seemed  very  shallow  and  rocky,  and  inter- 
rupted by  rapids,  rippling  and  gleaming  in  the 
sun.  We  paused  a  moment  to  see  a  fish-hawk 
dive  for  a  fish  down  straight  as  an  arrow,  from  a 
great  height,  but  he  mimed  his  prey  this  time. 
It  was  the  Houlton  Military  Road  on  which  we 
were  now  travelling,  over  which  some  troops  were 
marched  once  towards  Mars'  Hill,  though  not  to 
Mars'  field,  as  it  proved.  It  is  the  main,  almost 
the  only,  road  in  these  parts,  as  straight  and  weD 
made,  and  kept  in  as  good  repair,  as  almost  any 
you  will  find  anywhere.  Everywhere  we  saw 
signs  of  the  great  freshet— this  house  standing 
awry,  and  that  where  it  was  not  fonnded,  bat 
where  it  was  found,  at  any  rate,  the  next  day ; 
and  that  other  with  a  water-logged  look,  aa  if  it 
were  still  airing  and  drying  its  basement,  and  logs 
with  everybody's  marks  upon  them,  and  aome-  ) 
times  the  marks  of  their  having  served  as  bridges,  \ 
strewn  along  the  road  We  crossed  the  Sunk-  ; 
haze,  a  sununery  Indian  name,  the  Olemroon,  { 
Passadurokeag,  and  other  streams,  which  make  a  \ 
greater  show  on  the  map  than  they  now  did  oo  ) 
the  road.  At  Passadumkeag,  we  fband  anythhig  \ 
but  what  the  name  implies,  earnest  politicians,  to  / 
wit — white  ones,  I  mean — on  the  alert,  to  know  how  ) 
the  election  is  likely  to  go  ;  men  who  talk  rapidly,  I 
with  subdued  voice,  and  a  sort  of  factitious  earnest-  > 
ness,  you  cannot  help  believing,  hardly  waiting  for  ) 
an  introduction,  one  on  each  side  of  your  buggy,  ( 
endeavoring  to  say  much  in  little,  for  they  see  you  ) 
hold  the  whip  impatiently,  but  always  saying  little  J 
in  much.  Caucuses  they  have  had,  it  seems,  and  ) 
caucuses  they  are  to  have  again — ^victory  and  de-  \ 
feat:  somebody  may  be  elected,  somebody  may  / 
not.  One  man,  a  total  stranger,  who  stood  by  our  J 
carriage,  in  the  dusk,  actually  frightened  the  horse  j 
with  his  observatious,  growing  more  solemnly  )^ 
positive  as  there  was  less  in  him  to  be  positive  ;2 
about    So  Passadumkeag  did  not  look  on  tfie     ^8 
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At  anndown,  leaving  the  river-road  awhile 
fbr  shertneae,  we  went  by  way  of  Enfield,  where 
we  stepped  {at  the  night.  Thit,  like  moet  of  the 
locaKtiee  bearing  names  on  this  road,  was  a  place 
t»  name,  which,  in  the  midst  of  the  unnamed  and 
noinoofporated  wilderness,  was  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion without  a  difference,  it  seemed  to  me.  Here, 
however,  I  noticed  quite  an  orchard  of  healthy 
and  well-grown  apple  trees,  in  a  bearing  state,  it 
being  the  oklest  settler's  house  in  this  region,  but 
all  natural  fruit,  and  comparatively  worthless  for 
want  of  a  grafter.  And  so  it  is  generally  lower 
down  the  river.  It  would  be  a  good  speculation, 
as  well  as  a  favor  conferred  on  the  settlers,  for  a 
Massachusetts  boy  to  go  down  there  with  a  trunk 
full  of  choice  scions,  and  his  grafting  apparatus,  in 
the  Spring. 

The  next  morning  we  drove  along  through  a 
high  and  hilly  country,  in  view  of  Cold-Stream 
Pond,  a  very  beautiful  lake,  four  or  five  miles  long, 
and  came  into  the  Houlton  road  again,  at  Lincoln, 
forty-five  miles  from  Bangor,  where  there  is  quite 
a  village,  for  this  country — the  principal  one  above 
Oldtown.  Learning  that  there  were  several  wig- 
wams here,  on  one  of  the  Indian  islands,  we  left 
our  horse  and  wagon,  and  walked  through  the 
forest  half  a  mile,  to  the  river,  to  procure  a  guide 
to  the  moantaia.  It  was  not  till  after  considera- 
Ue  search  that  we  discovered  their  habitations — 
regular  shanties,  in  a  retired  place,  where  the 
scenery  was  unusually  soft  and  beautiful,  and  the 
shore  skirted  with  pleasant  meadows  and  graceful 
elms.  We  paddled  ourselves  across  to  the  island- 
side  in  a  canoe,  which  we  found  on  the  shore. 
Near  where  we  lauded,  sat  an  Indian  girl,  ten  or 
twelve  years  old,  on  a  rocE  in  the  water,  in  the 
sun,  washing,  and  humming  or  moaning  a  song 
meanwhile.  It  was  an  aboriginal  strain.  A  sal- 
mon-spear, made  wholly  of  wood,  lay  on  the  shore, 
such  as  they  might  have  used  before  while  men 
came.  It  had  an  elastic  piece  of  wood  fastened  to 
one  side  of  its  point,  which  slipped  over  and  closed 
upon  the  fish,  somewhat  like  the  contrivance  for 
holding  a  bucket  at  the  end  of  a  well-pole.  As 
we  walked  up  to  the  nearest  house,  we  were  met 
by  a  sally  of  a  dozen  wolfish -looking  dogs,  which 
may  have  been  lineal  descendants  from  the  ancient 
Indian  dogs,  which  the  first  voyageurs  describe  as 
**  their  wolves."  I  suppose  they  were.  The  oc- 
cupant soon  appeared,  with  a  long  pole  in  his 
hand,  with  which  he  beat  off  the  dogs,  while  he 
parleyed  with  us.  A  stalwart,  but  dull  and 
greasy -looking  fellow,  who  told  us,  in  his  sluggish 
way,  in  answer  to  our  questions,  as  if  it  were  the 
first  serious  business  he  had  to  do  that  day,  that 
there  were  Indians  going  "  up  river," — he  and  one 
other — to-day,  before  noon.  And  who  was  the 
other?  Louis  Neptune,  who  lives  in  the  next 
bouse.    Well,  let  us  go  over  and  see  Louis  to- 


gether. The  same  doggish  reception,  and  Louis 
Neptune  makes  his  appearance—a  small,  wir>' 
man,  with  puckered  and  wrinkled  face,  yet  lif 
seemed  the  chieferman  of  the  two ;  the  same,  an 
I  remembered,  who  had  accompanied  Jackson  to 
the  mountain  in  '37.  IPhe  same  questions  were 
put  to  Louis,  and  the  same  information  obtained, 
while  the  other  Indian  stood  by.  It  appeared, 
that  they  were  going  to  start  by  noon,  with  two 
canoes,  to  go  up  to  Chesuncook,  to  hunt  moose 
—to  be  gone  a  month.  **  Well,  Louis,  suppose  yon 
get  to  the  Point,  (to  the  Five  Islands,  just  below 
Mattawamkeag,)  to  camp,  we  walk  on  up  the  west 
branch  to-morrow — four  of  us — and  wait  for  you 
at  the  dam,  on  this  side.  You  overtake  us  to- 
morrow or  next  day,  and  take  us  into  your  canoes. 
We  stop  for  you,  you  stop  for  us.  We  pay  you 
for  your  trouble."  **  Ye !  "  replied  Louis,  "  may 
be  you  carry  some  provision  for  all — some  pork — 
some  bread — and  no  pay."  He  said,  "  Me  sure 
get  some  moose;"  and  when  I  asked,  if  he 
thought  Pomola  would  let  us  go  up,  he  answered 
that  we  must  plant  one  bottle  of  rum  on  the  top, 
he  had  planted  good  many  ;  and  when  he  looked 
again,  the  rum  was  all  gone.  He  had  been  up  two 
or  three  times:  he  had  planted  letter — English, 
German,  French,  &c.  These  men  were  slightly 
clad  in  shirt  and  pantaloons,  like  laborers  with  us 
in  warm  weather.  They  did  not  mvite  us  into 
their  houses,  but  met  us  outside.  So  we  left  the 
Indians,  thinking  ourselves  lucky  to  have  secured 
such  guides  and  companions. 

There  were  very  few  houses  along  the  road,  yet 
they  did  not  altogether  fail,  as  if  the  law  by  which 
men  are  dispersed  over  the  globe  were  a  very 
stringent  one,  and  not  to  be  resisted  with  impuni- 
ty or  for  slight  reasons.  There  were  even  the 
germs  of  one  or  two  villages  just  beginning  to  ex- 
pand. The  beauty  of  the  road  itself  was  remarka- 
ble. The  various  evergreens,  many  of  which  aro 
rare  with  us — delicate  and  beautiful  specimens  of 
the  larch,  cedar,  arbor-vits,  ball  spruce,  and  fir- 
balsam,  from  a  few  inches  to  many  feet  in  height, 
lined  its  sides,  m  some  places  like  a  long  front 
yard,  springing  up  from  the  smooth  grass-plots 
which  uninterruptedly  border  it,  and  are  made 
fertile  by  its  wash ;  while  it  was  but  a  step  on 
either  hand  to  the  grim  untrodden  wilderness, 
whose  tangled  labyrinth  of  living,  fallen,  and  de- 
caying trees, — only  the  deer  and  moose,  the  boar 
and  wolf,  can  penetrate.  More  perfect  specimens 
than  any  front  yard  plot  can  show,  grew  there  to 
grace  the  passage  of  the  Houlton  teams. 

About  noon  we  reached  the  Mattawamkeag,. 
fifty-six  miles  from  Bangor  by  the  way  we  had- 
come,  and  put  up  at  a  frequented  house,  stilli  on 
the  Houlton  road,  where  the  Houlton  stage  stops. 
Here  was  a  substantial  covered  bridge  ovee  the 
Mattawamkeag,  built,  I  think  they  said,,  some 
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seyenteen  yean  before.  After  dinner — ^where,  by 
the  way,  and  even  at  breakfast,  as  well  as  supper 
— at  the  public-houses  on  this  road,  the  front  rank 
is  composed  of  various  kinds  of  "  sweet  cakes,"  in 
a  continuous  line  from  one  end  of  the  table  to  the 
other.  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  there  was  a 
row  of  ten  or  a  dozen  plates  of  this  kind  set  before 
us  two  here.  To  account  for  which,  they  say, 
that  when  the  lumberers  come  out  of  the  woods, 
they  have  a  craving  for  cakes  and  pies,  and  such 
sweec  things,  which  there  are  almost  unknown, 
and  this  is  the  supply  to  satisfy  that  demand. 
The  supply  is  always  equal  to  the  demand,  and 
these  hungry  men  think  a  good  deal  of  getting 
their  money*s  worth.  No  doubt,  the  balance  of 
victuals  is  restored  by  the  time  they  reach  Bangor : 
Mattawamkeag  takes  off  the  raw  edge.  Well, 
over  ihis  front  rank,  I  say,  you  coming  from  the 
**  sweet  cake  '*  side,  with  a  cheap  philosophic  in- 
difference though  it  may  be,  have  to  assault  what 
there  is  behind,  which  I  do  not  by  any  means 
mean  to  insinuate  is  insufficient  in  quantity  or 
quality  to  supply  that  other  demand  of  men  not 
from  the  woods,  but  from  the  towns,  for  venison 
and  strong  country  fare.  After  dinner,  we  strolled 
down  to  the  **  Point,"  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  two  rivers,  which  is  said  to  be  the  scene  of  an 
ancient  battle  between  the  Eastern  Indians  and 
the  Mohawks,  and  searched  there  carefully  for 
relics,  though  the  men  at  the  bar-room  had  never 
heard  of  «uch  things  ;  but  we  found  only  some 
flakes  of  arrow-head  stone,  some  points  of  arrow- 
heads, one  small  leadeu-bullet,  and  some  colored 
beads,  the  last  to  be  referred,  perhaps,  to  early 
fiir-trader  days.  The  Mattawamkeag,  though 
wide,  was  a  mere  river's  bed,  full  of  rocks  and 
swallows  at  this  time,  so  that  you  could  cross  it 
almost  dry-shod  in  boots  ;  and  I  could  hardly  be- 
lieve my  companion,  when  he  told  me  that  he 
had  been  fifty  or  sixty  miles  up  it  in  a  batteau, 
through  distant  and  still  uncut  forests.  A  bat- 
teau could  hardly  find  a  harbor  now  at  its  mouth. 
Deer,  and  carribou,  or  reindeer,  are  taken  here  in 
the  winter,  in  sight  of  the  house. 

Before  our  companions  arrived,  we  rode  on  up 
the  Houlton  road  seven  miles,  to  Molunkus,  where 
the  Aroostook  road  comes  into  it,  and  where  there 
is  a  spacious  public  house  in  the  woods,  called  the 
*'  Moiuukus  House,"  kept  by  one  Libbey,  which 
looked  as  if  it  had  its  hall  for  dancing  and  for 
military  drills.  There  was  no  other  evidence  of 
war  but  this  huge  shingle  palace  in  this  part  of  the 
world ;  but  sometimes  even  this  is  filled  with 
travellers.  I  looked  off  the  piazza  round  the  comer 
of  the  house  up  the  Aroostook  road,  on  which 
there  was  no  clearing  in  sight ;  and  there  was  a 
man  just  adventuring  upon  it  this  evenmg,  in  a 
rude,  original,  what  you  may  call  Aroostook, 
wagon — a  mere  seat,  with  a  wagon  swung  under 


it,  a  few  boys  on  it,  and  a  dog  asleep  to  watch 
them.  He  offered  to  carry  a  message  for  os  to 
anybody  in  that  country,  cheerfully.  I  sospect, 
that  if  you  should  go  to  the  end  of  the  world,  you 
would  find  somebody  there  going  farther,  as  if  jost 
starting  for  home  at  sundown,  and  having  a  Vast 
word  before  he  drove  off  Here,  too,  wa9  a  amall 
trader,  whom  I  did  not  see  at  first,  who  kept  a 
store— but  no  great  store,  certainly — in  a  small  box 
over  the  way,  behind  the  Molunkus  sign  post. 
It  looked  like  the  balance-box  of  a  patent  hay- 
scales.  As  for  his  house,  we  could  only  conjectore 
where  that  was ;  he  may  have  been  a  boarder  in 
the  Molunkus  House.  I  saw  him  standing  id  Iiw 
shop-door— his  shop  so  small,  that,  if  a  traTefler 
should  make  demonstrations  of  entering  in,  he 
would  have  to  go  out  by  the  back  way,  and  con- 
fer with  him  through  a  window,  abont  hw  goods 
in  the  cellar,  or,  more  probably,  bespoken,  and  yet 
on  the  way.  I  should  have  gone  in,  for  I  felt  a 
real  impulse  to  trade,  if  I  had  not  stopped  to  con- 
sider what  would  become  of  him.  The  day  be- 
fore, we  had  walked  into  a  shop,  over  against  an 
inn  where  we  stopped,  the  puny  beginning  of  trade, 
which  would  grow  at  last  into  a  firm  copartner- 
ship, in  the  future  town  or  city — indeed,  it  wsa 
already  "  Somebody  Sl  Co,,'*  1  forget  wha  The 
woman  came  forward  from  the  penetralia  of  the 
attached  house,  for  **  Somebody  &  Co."  was  in  the 
burning,  and  she  sold  us  percussion -cape,  canalte 
and  smooth  ;  and  knew  their  prices  and  qualities, 
and  which  the  hunters  preferred.  Here  was  a 
little  of  everything  in  a  small  compass  to  satisfy 
the  wants  and  the  ambition  of  the  woods,  a  stock 
selected  with  what  pains  and  care,  and  brought 
homo  in  the  wagon  box,  or  a  comer  of  the  HoaL 
ton  team ;  but  there  seemed  to  me,  as  usual,  a 
preponderance  of  children's  toys,  dogs  to  bark,  and 
cats  to  mew,  and  trumpets  to  blow,  where  natives 
there  hardly  are  yet  As  if  a  child,  bora  into  the 
Maine  woods,  among  the  pine  canes  and  cedar 
berries,  could  not  do  without  such  a  sugar-man,  or 
skipping-jack,  as  the  young  Rothschild  has. 

I  think  that  there  was  not  more  than  one  hoose 
on  the  load  to  Molunkus,  or  for  seyen  miles.  At 
that  place  we  got  over  the  fence  into  a  new  field, 
planted  with  potatoes,  where  the  logs  were  still 
burning  between  the  hills;  and,  pulling  np  the 
vmes,  found  good-sized  potatoes,  nearly  ripe,  grow- 
ing like  weeds,  and  turnips  mixed  with  them. 
The  mode  of  clearing  and  planting,  is,  to  fell  the 
trees,  and  bum  once  what  will  bum,  then  eat 
them  up  into  suitable  lengths,  roll  into  heaps,  and 
bum  again  ;  then,  with  a  hoe,  plant  potatoes 
where  you  can  come  at  the  ground  between  the 
stumps  and  charred  logs,  for  a  first  crop,  the  ashes 
sufficing  for  manure,  and  no  hoeing  being  neces- 
sary the  first  year.  In  the  fall,  cut,  roll, 
bum  again,  aud  so  on,  till  the  land  is  cleared ; 
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LINES   TO   ONE    UNKNOWN, 

CWBTTTEN  IN  SOLITUDE^ 


BT     PARK     BKNJAMIN. 


Aloms  mice  mora ! 
Akme  with  tbee !  best  loved,  though  aO  unknowB, 
I  never  listened  to  thy  voice*!  tone ; 

1  cannot  soar 
To  the  eeleetial  region,  where  thou  art, 
Although  1  hold  thee  near  my  inmost  heart 

Thou  seem*st  to  me 
As  beautiful  as  momiiq;,  when  the  gray 
And  gradual  twilight  softly  metts  away ; 

In  flower  and  tree, 
And  every  graceful  thing  of  eaith  and  air, 
I  trace  some  likeness  of  thy  form  most  fair! 

I  cannot  say, 
With  what  a  saintly  and  ma^Jestic  mien 
Thy  angel  image  glideth  in  between 
VOL.  ni. — ^NO.  I. 


Me  and  the  day ; 
Or  bow  at  night  thy  tender  aspect  beams, 
And  lights  the  landscape  of  my  world  of  dreams. 

Were  mine  the  lyre. 
From  which  of  old  the  sacred  minstrels  drew 
The  sweetest  notes  that  art  or  nature  knew, 

1  might  aspire 
To  hymn  thy  beauty,  wondrous  and  divine 
As  heavenly  radiance  on  an  earthly  shrine. 

It  is  thy  sotd. 
Only  thy  soul,  thus  gloriously  revealed ; 
From  other  sight  my  vision  thou  hast  sealed— 

Thy  mikl  control 
Subdues  my  hopes  and  teaches  patient  knre, 
Till  I  grow  meek  and  gentle  as  the  dove ! 
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THE   LAMENT   OF   THE   WEARY   ONE. 


BT      FRANCIS      C.      WOODWORTV 


Ekkwhili,  a  OMidcn  young  and  fldr  1  knew, 

Upon  wboae  heart  the  winds  ao  fiercely  blew, 

Its  cheriab*d  plant  was  broken  by  the  blast — 

T  was  sad  to  see  ber,  when  the  storm  was  past— 

And  ytA  she  strove  to  raise  her  drooping  head, 

Though  all  h#r  Ailrest  flowers  were  crushed  and  dead. 

She  mee— but  soon  I  saw  her  droop  agahi— 

Anon  1  stood  beside  her  couch  of  pain : 

Btem  Death  his  signet  on  her  brow  had  preas'd, 

And  the  life  clock  beat  wiklly  in  her  breast; 

But  calmer  grew  her  soul  while  lingering  there, 

And  thus,  in  accents  soA,  she  breathed  her  prayer  :— 


**  I  am  weary — let  me  sleep ! 
While  I  linger  here,  I  weep — 
Here  I  am  a  child  of  pein, 
And  my  tears  must  flow  like  rain. 


On  Life's  bleak  and  barren  hill. 
Sadly  must  I  wander  still ! 
T  is  a  rugged  way,  and  steeps 
I  am  weary — let  me  sleep ! 


Father,  hear  thy  humble  chikl! 
Storms  of  anguish,  rude  and  wQd, 
Wintry  storms  around  roe  sweep— 
I  am  weary — ^let  me  sleep  I  ** 

In  fiiinter  echoes  fen  those  tones  again. 

As  melu  the  music  of  th*  if^lian  strain. 

Or  dies  away  the  warbling  of  a  rill : — 

**  Bleep— welcome  sleep*' — and  then  her  heart  was  stiS. 

Kind  heaven  had  heard  that  weary  maiden's  prayer. 

And  angels  hover'd  o'er  the  sleeper  there. 
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THE   TRIUMPH   OF   INNOCENCE 


BT    J.     BATAUD     TATLOS. 


{See  the  Engrammg,) 


Nvr  w  iTHW AWDWO  the  ■torn,  savage  traita,  which 
make  up  almott  wholly  the  compontioo  of  the 
ladian,  where  hia  habita  hare  not  been  modified 
by  civilization — even  hia  virtnee  being  of  rigid  and 
Spartan  character — there  was  a  marked  difierence 
m  this  respect  between  the  varioos  tribes  who, 
more  than  a  centory  ago,  held  possession  of  the 
inlund  forests  of  New-York  and  Pennsylrania. 
Those  races  who  dwelt  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Ontario  and  beside  the  Northern  riven,  were  fierce, 
brave,  and  implacable  in  their  hostility;  while 
those  to  whom  belonged  the  richer  and  warmer 
vales  of  the  Delaware,  were  peaceful,  kind,  and 
mariied,  in  some  degree,  by  a  natural  refinement 
of  sentiment,  if  the  absence  of  rude  and  savage 
qnalities  of  heart  may  be  so  termed. 

The  difierence  in  the  character  of  their  inter- 
course with  the  white  settlers  was  equally  marked : 
for,  though  when  either  tribe  bad  dug  up  the 
hatchet  of  war,  it  was  used  with  almost  unspar- 
mg  enmity,  till  the  termination  of  the  quarrel, 
the  latter  tribe  exercised  less  barbarity  towards 
their  prisoners,  and  possessed  less  stoical  endu- 
rance of  suffering  when  themselves  captured. 
They  never,  as  an  entire  race,  waged  war  against 
the  settlen,  but  small  parties  of  warriors,  on  the 
northern  borders  of  their  domain,  frequently  made 
inroads  on  the  nearest  settlemento  during  the 
troubled  times  of  the  old  French  War. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  maraudmg  excur- 
sions that  the  event  occurred,  which  is  so  well 
depicted  in  the  engraving — an  event  which  will 
illostrato  the  softer  qualities  of  the  warriors  of  this 
tribe.  A  war-party  of  braves  bad  been  for  some 
time  harassing  the  few  settlers  who  dwelt  around 
the  head  waters  of  the  Delaware  ;  and  their  at- 
tacks finally  became  so  frequent  and  dangerous, 
that  an  the  men  of  the  little  colony  joined  together 
to  drive  this  hostile  band  back  into  their  own  hunt- 
ing-grounds. A  large  district  of  forest  and  moun- 
tain separated  them  from  the  more  savage  races  of 
the  Iroquois  and  Mohawks,  who  were  then  en- 
gaged in  other  quarters,  and  from  whom,  there- 
fore, nothing  was  to  be  feared. 

Neariy  two  days  had  clasped  since  the  men 
had  been  absent  on  the  trail  of  their  foes,  when 
the  remauimg  inhabitanto  of  the  settlement  were 


startled  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  another  par- 
ty of  braves  of  the  same  tribe.  There  was  no 
time  to  make  any  preparations  for  defence.  The 
women  fled  with  their  children  into  the  woods ; 
many,  however,  who  were  not  warned  in  time, 
fell  victims  to  the  relentless  tomahawk.  Among 
the  dwellings,  was  one  sUnding  at  some  distance 
from  the  main  colony,  the  inmates  of  which  were 
first  roused  by  the  step  of  a  savage  on  the  threeh- 
old.  The  husband,  James  Caldwell,  had  been 
chosen  leader  of  the  band  of  defence,  and  his  wife, 
left  80  completely  unprotected,  sprang  from  her 
seat  at  hearing  the  sound  of  a  fboftstep,  which 
might  have  been  bis,  only  to  sink  lifeleM  on  the 
floor,  under  the  fatal  stn^e  of  the  fint  Indian  who 
entered. 

In  one  comer  of  the  room  stood  a  cradle,  in 
which  lay  CaldwellV  only  child->an  infant  of 
about  a  y^ar  old.  The  eager  eye  of  the  brave 
soon  detected  this,  and,  springing  toward  it,  to 
complete  the  work  of  extermination,  he  sank  on 
one  knee  to  make  the  blow  surer.  But  the  child, 
pleased  with  the  bright  feathers  and  rattluigoma- 
mento  of  the  Indian,  stretched  forth  hii  little  band 
and  smiled.  His  soft  fingers  closed  around  the 
hand  extended  to  drag  him  forth,  and  a  spirit  in 
their  touch  spoke  direct  to  the  Indian*s  heart.  In 
his  bark-lodge,  away  in  the  camp  of  his  tribe, 
there  was  a  little  tewny  hand,  which  would  clasp 
his  own  with  the  same  sofl  touch,  when  he  came 
home  weary  from  the  chase.  He  loved  that  child, 
for  he  hoped  one  day  to  see  him  a  strong  hunter, 
whoee  fame  among  the  braves  should  be  equal  to 
his  own.  Should  he  kill  the  child  before  him, 
might  not  the  Great  Spirit  take  away  his  own 
boy  7  Innocence  triumphed  over  the  brutality  of 
savage  nature,  and  he  held  back  a  second  toma- 
hawk, which  was  raised  to  strike  the  smiling 
cherub*  Taking  it  in  his  arms,  he  joined  the 
band,  who  were  soon  lost  to  sight  in  the  forest 

Two  or  three  years  afterwards,  Jamea  Cald- 
well regained  his  chOd,  who  was  given  op  to  him 
in  a  gay  costume  of  wampum  and  feathers,  with 
war-paint  on  his  little  brow,  and  who  wept  long 
and  bitterly  at  parting  with  his  red-skinned  play- 
mate, of  the  Delaware's  lodge. 
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A   DREAM   OF   THE   COVENANTERS. 


BY     UR&     M.     A.     OBNISON. 


Turn  ummer't  eve  was  gliauneriii* 

Upon  ihe  fkding  day ; 
I  sat  the  lanely  kirk  wi'in, 
The  caukl  win'  thirled  wi*  noisy  din, 
An*  creepin'  shadows  lang,  and  thin. 

Stole  o*er  the  churchyard  gray. 

I  sat  firom  ilka  ane  apart ; 

T  was  silent,  drear,  and  dim ; 
I  ken*d  the  last  lythe  form  depart, 
Then  thought  went  in  upon  my  heart, 
Auld  memories  thronged  its  crowded  mart, 

And  filled  it  to  the  brim. 

I  gazed  upon  the  braw  kirk  chair, 

I  looked  for  lip  and  brow : 
Of  an*  aukl  mon  wi*  siller  hair, 
Of  an'  auM  mon  wi'  temples  bare. 
That  gude  auk]  mon  he  is  na'  there. 

But  caukl,  an'  lifeless  now. 

I  listened,  an'  a  harmony 

Was  in  the  voiceless  air ; 
A  warbling,  as  of  wild  bird's  gush. 
Seemed  dying  in  the  zephyr's  hush. 

It  came,  and  quivered  there. 

Ay !  up  ilk  dim  and  shadowy  ailes, 

An'  up  the  lint  white  wall, 
36 


€amc  that  tow  cadence — ^wild  as  grie<; 
Yet  gentle  as  a  floating  leaf. 
An'  moumfU'  as  its  AdL 

I  nw  na  mair  the  auld  greykiik. 

But  ane  anent  the  toch. 
With  chasms  black,  an*  leaping  streams, 
Where  sunlight  never  blinks  nor  gleams^ 
With  God's  own  pillars,  God's  own  beams, 

Hewn  Crae  the  solid  rock. 

An  eddying  river  sped  along. 

Beneath  the  altar-stone ; 
The  waters  there  were  bkiek  an*  strong. 
They  leapit  wi'  a  gurgling  song, 
Wi*  dashin'  murmurs  deep  an'  kmg, 

A  wiki,  yet  canny  strain. 

And  true,  braw  hearts  had  gathered  tbera, 

A  leal  and  gentle  band. 
To  worship  as  they  trowed  It  right. 
In  simple  power,  wi*  holy  might. 

An'  childlike,  hand  in  hand. 

The  chorus  o*  the  martyr's  hymn, 
Rang  out  o'er  brake  an'  frn. 
When  came  a  rushin*  moanin*  wind, 
AU  down  the  steep,  wet  stanes  that  lined 
The  mountains  o'  the  glen. 
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A   STILL   DAY   IN    AUTUMN. 


Ab*  banber  soandi  came  free  afiir, 
An*  mingled  wi*  the  about,  **awa !  ** 
**Tbe  tynnta  loup  upon  ua ;  fly  ! 
Hide  in  tbe  chaaroa;  hide  or  die ; 
Ye  ken  their  aworda  are  flaabing  high. 
And  dark  browa  glim  tbe  lowering  aky, 
They  H  aoon  be  on  ua;  tak*  yer*  plaid, 
And  Ikuld  wi*in  tbe  bonny  child ; 
Climb  quick,  for  ilka  glittering  blade 
la  daabing  muaic,  barah  an*  wikl ; 
Awa' !  they  come,'  o'er  turf  and  aod ; 
Thank  God!  tbe  atorm  is  here,  thank  Ciod ! 

Wr  coata  o*  bluidy  red.  the  foe 
Come  swiftly  pouring  in  ; 
Crash  breaka  the  thuiider*a  roll ;  and  to  i 
The  blue  fire  lightnings  fiercer  grow ; 
No  aong,  no  pnyer  ia  heard  betow. 
They  quake  wi*  (bar,  yet  onward  go ; 
All  bushed,  and  awed.  tbof«  men  of  ^ 
Fly  frae  tbe  tempcat'a  awAil  din ; 
While  waten  rushing  ftme  tbe  Unn, 
Bon  o'er  the  rough  rocks;  then  tbey  kan. 


And  glimmer  roun*  for  aome  black  den, 
To  hide  them  flrae  tbe  boiling  pools. 
That  deep,  and  deeper  grow ;  tbei?  foet 
Search  for  a  resting-place.    Poor  fools  ! 
What  withering  cams  they  repeat !  ** 


Now  sink  they  to  their  watery  gniTea — 
Each  guTJi^ing  voice  grows  fkinter ;  tiD  at  laat, 
All.  an,  are  gone. 

No  more  the  tempest  raves ; 
Ambitious  belies,  mad  winda,  and  dying  throea,  are  (i 
•  •  *  • 

A  wild  scream  rent  my  throbbing  breast ; 

I  sprang  upon  my  foet ; 
The  death-acene  lurked  wi*in  my  brain. 
And  pressed  my  brow  wi*  tired  pain ; 
I  gazed  around  me,  and  again 
I  saw  the  auM  kirk,  dark  an'  lane ; 
And  theni  kenned  my  heart  bad  been 
In  buried  tacts  of  auMen  yeara ; 
Had  converse  held  wi*  martyred  men. 
Who  aowed  with  Mnflea  thair  path  of  tears. 


A   STILL   DAY   IN   AUTUMN. 


BT  UMM,  SARAH  H.  WHlTIf  AN. 


Now,  While  departfaig  Suouner  fondly  Uager% 
Serenely  smiling  through  the  golden  mial, 

Tintinc  the  wiM  grape  with  her  dewy  flngei% 
Tin  the  cool  emeraU  turns  to  amethyat,— 

KindUng  the  feint  stars  of  tbe  hazel,  abining 
To  light  tbe  gkwm  of  autumn'a  moukiering  baOa, 

With  hoary  plumes  the  clematis  entwfaiing. 
Where  o'er  the  rock  her  withered  gartand  feUs, — 

Warm  lighta  are  on  the  sleepy  uplands  waning 
Beneath  dark  clouds  along  tbe  horizon  roUed, 

Tin  tbe  slant  sunbeams  through  tbt^'r  fHnges  raining; 
Batbe  aO  tbe  tiilto  in  melancholy  gold. 

The  moist  winds  breathe  of  crisped  leaveaand  floweia, 
In  the  damp  holnwa  of  the  woodland  sown. 

Mingling  the  freshness  of  autumnal  showen 
With  spicy  aire  ftom  cedarn  aBeys  blown. 

Beside  the  brook  and  on  the  umbered  meadow. 
Where  yeUow  fomtufta  fleck  the  feded  grouad, 


With  foMed  lidi  braeath  their  palmy  ahadow, 
The  gentian  node,  In  dewy  shunben  bound. 

Upon  those  aoft,  fUng'd  lids  the  bee  sits  broodtaig 

like  a  fond  tover  talfa  to  say  fkrewt* n, 
Or,  with  shut  wings,  through  silken  folda  Intruding, 

Oreepa  near  her  heart  hie  drowsy  tale  to  teU. 

The  little  birds  upon  the  hitt-skle  lonely. 
Flit  noiselessly  atong  (h>m  aprey  to  spny, 

Silent  aa  a  aweet,  wandering  thought,  that  only 
Shows  its  bright  winga  and  softly  ^idea  away. 

The  acentleos  fkmeiB^  in  the  warm  sunligfat  dreaming. 

Fbrget  to  breathe  their  Aiteess  of  delight,— 
And  through  the  tranced  woods  soft  airs  are  streaming, 

Stifl  as  the  dew-fett  of  ihe  aummer  night 

So,  in  my  heart  a  aweet  unwonted  feeling 
Btira,  like  the  wind  in  ocean's  hoOow  shdl, 

Through  aU  tta  aecret  chambers  sadly  stealing. 
Yet  finds  no  word  its  mystte  charm  to  taO. 
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THE  POWER  OF  MUSIC, 
fl  ftttas  leaf  (torn  t|e  ?9fetots  of  «  Xf&« 


BT  HKBJfAMN  B.  B4K0HI. 


If  yon  compare  the  Spring  season  of  different 
coantries,  that  of  tlie  northern  part  of  Germany 
will  be  found  to  possets  more  beauties  than  any 
other.  While  Spain  and  lUly  have  neither  Spring 
nor  Fall,  France  has  only  a  few  weeks,  which 
really  deserve  the  name  of  Spring.  Russia  has 
never  had  any  pretensions  to  this  most  delightful 
of  all  seasons ;  and  if  Norway  or  Sweden  could 
lay  claim  to  Spring,  they  would  have  to  give  up 
their  Summer  altogether.  But  the  charm  of  a 
season  lies  not  alone  in  the  peculiarity  of  the  cli- 
mate—4hat  charm  depends  most  on  the  character 
and  pursuits  of  different  nations.  Whilst  I  can 
well  imagine  **  la  belle  France  **  m  the  Fall  of  the 
year,  with  its  numerous  vineyards  and  lively  peas- 
ants, I  can  never  think  of  sunny  Spain,  or  Italy's 
blue  sky,  without  wondering  how  people  never 
get  tired  of  this  everlasting  sameness ;  and  though 
a  Russian  snow-field  certainly  procures  a  great 
many  enjoyments  to  those  who  are  fond  of  excite- 
ment, these  pleasures  are  rather  a  consequence  of 
the  very  inclemency  of  the  season,  than  an  evi- 
dence of  its  beauty.  Nothing  has  given  me  greater 
pleasure,  than  to  watch  the  setting-iu  of  the  Ger- 
man Spring.  Every  inch  of  ground  is,  as  I  may 
say,  rescued  from  grim  Winter's  icy  grasp,  after 
hurd  fighting ;  and  no  wonder  that  the  latter  does 
not  like  to  give  up  his  dominion  without  a  struggle. 
Neariy  four  months  he  has  been  the  sole  master 
of  Germany,  and  now  he  has  to  abdicate  for  eight 
long  months  a  throne,  which  none  filled  with  a 
better  grace  than  he.  But  let  Spring  once  fairiy 
assert  her  sway,  and  then  see  what  a  different  as- 
pect the  whole  picture  hasr  Watch  the  forest, 
how  its  magic  shades  are  increased  iVom  day  to 
day  by  the  fresh  foliage  which  starts  to  life.  Im- 
agine dawn's  first  struggles  with  gloomy  night : 
the  broad  landscape  is  enlivened  by  herds  of  cattle, 
and  flocks  of  sheep,  with  cunning  dogs  and  watch- 
ful shepherds.  The  sound  of  the  melodious  tink- 
ling bells,  dependmg  from  the  necks  of  the  cows. 
Is  carried  along  on  the  wings  of  the  bracing  air,  and 
is  lost  amid  the  thousand  echoes  of  the  neighboring 
hills.  The  golden  rays  of  the  rising  sun  tinge  the 
tops  of  the  surrounding  mountains ;  and,  as  Nature 
graduaHy  awakens  from  her  solemn  rest,  one  pic- 
ture panes  away  bat  t»  maku  room  for  another 


even  more  lovely.  Imagine  again  the  glorioos 
sun-set,  after  a  heavy  thunder-shower :  as  if,  vic- 
torious over  the  uproarious  elements,  the  sun  sinks, 
with  redoubled  brilliancy  and  majestic  dignity, 
behind  the  vine-clad  hills.  See  the  peasant-girls 
and  boys  how,  after  a  day  of  hard  labor,  they  re- 
turn with  merry  laugh  and  buoyant  steps  to  their 
homes.  The  village  bells  send  their  ringing  peab 
through  the  vale  to  call  the  pious  to  vespers; 
while  thousands  of  the  feathered  denizens  of  the 
forest  flap  their  wings,  and,  with  right  good  will 
and  tuneful  throats,  sound  the  praise  of  their 
Maker. 

It  was  on  just  such  an  evening,  that  I  sat  at 
the  open  window  of  my  room,  in  the  village  of 
Nauendorft  enjoying  the  rural  beauties  without, 
and  congratulating  myself  upon  the  good  luck  with 
which  I  had  just  escaped  a  short  but  heavy  shower 
of  rain.  I  listened  to  the  simple  notes  of  the 
cuokoo,  which  sounded  now  from  a  leafy  oak, 
auon  from  a  flowery  cluster ;  and,  at  the  very 
moment  that  I  thought  him  right  under  my  win- 
dow, his  cry  would  be  wafted  to  me  on  the  fra- 
grant breeze  from  quite  an  opposite  direction. 
The  cuckoo's  notes  reminded  me  of  the  sports  of 
former  years,  and  with  that  reminiscence  came  a 
boyish  curiosity,  which,  for  the  moment,  I  could 
not  resist  I  took  courage,  and,  first  looking  round 
to  ascertain  whether  I  was  observed  by  any  one,  i 
called  out,  though  with  somewhat  wavering  tones: 
** Cuckoo,  how  long  shall  I  live?** — I  counted 
scores  and  scores  of  years,  and,  at  last,  getting 
tired  of  the  never-ceasing  answer  of  the  cuckoo,  I 
reproached  myself  for  having  given  way,  even  for 
a  moment,  to  boyhood's  foolish  superstitions,  and 
prayed  to  God  not  to  burden  me  with  such  a  lead 
of  years. 

Though  the  cuckoo  is  not  the  mockmg-bird  of 
America,  he  is  certainly  quite  as  provoking,  and 
so  the  rest  of  the  feathered  tribe  seemed  to  think  ; 
for,  as  if  stimulated  by  one  idea,  they  protested  in 
a  unanimous  chorus  against  the  authority  of  the 
cuckoo,  who  rent  the  air  with  his  rather  unmuai- 
cal  cries,  and  seemed  to  consider  the  lawn  and 
forest  as  if  belonging  to  himself  alone.  Either 
frightened  by  the  powerftil  host  of  antagonists  he 
had  raised  up,  or  oonvinced  ef  his  own  wrong,  the 
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cackoo  was  silADt  for  the  rest  of  the  evening ;  and 
thenceforth  I  heard  nothing  but  the  rippling  of  an 
adjacent  brook,  the  delicioaa  notes  of  the  nightin- 
gale, the  chirping  of  the  goldfinch,  and  the  bril- 
liant tirades  of  the  other  feathered  minstrels. 

InTolnntaril^r  my  hands  glided  over  the  keys  of 
the  pianoforte,whicb  was  almost  my  only  companion 
daring  my  sojourn  in  the  country ;  and,  after  thus 
dreaming  and  playing  for  a  few  minutes,  my  at« 
tention  was  aroused  by  the  fluttering  of  a  bird's 
wings,  either  in  my  room  or  right  before  the  win- 
dow. I  stopped  playing,  and  my  first  look  was  at 
the  cage  suspended  from  the  ceiling ;  but,  alas ! 
the  cage  was  empty.  A  canary-bird,  which  for 
several  years  had  been  my  favorite,  and  which,  in 
my  occasional  paroxysms  of  melancholy,  had  never 
failed  to  cheer  me  with  his  lively  trills  and  grace- 
ful cadenzas,  had  died  but  the  day  before.  I  had 
not  had  the  time  to  procure  another  candidate  for 
my  affections,  and  it  may  be  that  my  attachment 
to  the  lost  one  was  so  great,  that  the  thought 
never  entered  my  mind  that  another  canary-bird 
could  ever  fill  the  vacuum  produced  by  the  decease 
of  the  former  occupant  of  the  cage.  But  enough 
— the  bird  was  not  there ;  and  when  again  re- 
minded of  my  loss  by  this  glance  at  the  empty 
prison,  I  grieved,  as  a  mother  might  grieve  at  the 
loes  of  her  favorite  child.  I  was  playing  some 
passages  on  the  piano  to  drive  away  these  melan- 
choly  thoughts,  which  threatened  to  be  but  the 
forerunners  of  even  more  serious  ones,  when  the 
fluttering  again  was  heard.  This  time,  I  ran  to 
the  window,  and  reached  it  jnst  in  time  to  see  a 
bird  of  a  grayish  color,  that  most  haxe  been  perch- 
ed on  the  rose-bush  beneath  my  window,  fly  up 
and  wend  its  way  towards  a  grove  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  house.  I  was  in  such  a  peculiar 
state  of  mind,  that  the  least  thmg  affi»cted  me  to 
an  nncommoB  degree.  What  wonder,  then,  that 
I  took  the  unpretending  bird  to  be  the  emblem  of 
that  peace  which  for  years  past  I  had  sought  in 
vain.  With  this  idea  came  a  feeling  of  resigna- 
tion and  inward  satisfaction,  to  which,  for  a  long 
time,  1  had  been  a  stranger.  I  resolved  to  put 
myself  in  possesBion  of  the  bird  by  means  fair  or 
foul ;  and,  recollecting  that  the  bird  must  have 
been  attracted  to  my  window  by  the  chords  I  had 
stmck  on  the  instrument,  I  went  at  once  and^ 
without  looking  up,  played  a  favorite  air  of  mine 
several  times  over.  I  thought  I  heard  the  flutter- 
ing approach  nearer  and  nearer,  but  I  made  not  a 
motion.  Soon  it  seemed  to  be  directly  above  my 
head,  and,  bounding  from  the  chair  which  I  had 
occupied,  I  closed  the  window.  The  bird  was 
mine !  Not  expecting  such  a  treacherous  move- 
Bient  on  my  part,  it  was  taken  altogether  by  snr- 
and,  after  restlessly  flying  for  some  nunutes 
from  one  comer  of  the  room  to  the  other,  it 
dropped  as  If  exhausted  right  on  the  empty  cage. 


To  secure  my  prize,  was  now  an  easy  task. 
On  examination,  I  found  it  to  be  a  nightingale  ; 
and,  without  remorse — nay,  with  the  most  cruel 
heartlessness—  I  thrust  the  ill-fated  songster  into 
the  canary-bird's  cage.  Selfishness  was  for  the 
time  my  ruling  passion,  and,  strange  to  say,  I  felt 
as  if  the  very  goal  of  all  my  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions had  been  reached  by  the  capture  of  that  in- 
nocent bird.  I  began  at  once  to  attempt  to  rec- 
oncile it  to  its  new  domicile,  but  with  but  indifferent 
success.  In  vain  did  I  replenish  the  littie  water 
tank  affixed  to  the  cage ;  m  vain  did  I  refill  the 
little  coach  which  my  canary-bird  used  to  draw 
up  with  its  bill ;  in  vain  did  I  catch  flies  and  |»of- 
fer  them  in  the  most  careful  manner  to  the  littie 
prisoner :  she  would  recoil  at  my  approach  as  if 
a  serpent  had  mfected  the  air  with  its  breath. 
She  hid  her  littie  head  beneath  her  wing,  and 
kept  it  so  until  I  was  out  of  sight  The  Opposite 
looking-glass,  a  glimpse  of  which  was  to  be  had 
through  the  door-way  of  an  adjoining  apartment, 
told  me  that  the  moment  I  was  gone  the  night- 
ingale looked  up,  as  if  to  discover  if  there  was  the 
least  possible  chance  of  escape.  I  feared  no  such 
mischance,  for,  though  the  poor  captive's  prison- 
bars  were  slender  indeed,  they  were  too  strong  to 
be  broken  by  her  vain  efibrts  to  dash  through 
them.  Well  nigh  moved  to  pity  by  the  sorry 
struggles  of  the  nightingale,  I  was  just  meditating 
whether  I  should  not  give  her  her  liberty,  when  I 
recollected  that  **  music  hath  charms ; "  and,  re- 
proaching myself  for  not  having  sooner  thought  of 
it,  I  went  to  the  piano  and  repealed  the  same  air, 
which  had  already  served  me  as  the  syren-music 
to  entice  my  little  Ulysses  into  my  abode. — The 
spell  worked  well. — The  first  strain  brought  new 
life  into  the  body  of  the  exhausted  creature,  and 
with  every  succeeding  note  she  seemed  to  recover 
additional  strength.  I  saw  her  for  the  first  thne 
quench  her  thirBt  in  the  littie  water  tank ;  and,  as 
she  looked  imploringly  towards  the  little  coach, 
filled  with  bread-crumbs,  I  interrupted  my  playing 
for  an  instant  and  placed  the  food  within  her  reach. 
At  my  approach,  she  recoiled  again,  but  when  I 
once  more  resumed  the  music,  I  saw  her  pick 
some  few  bread-crumbs  and  swallow  them  with 
evident  satisfactton.  The  flies  I  had  dropped  into 
the  cage  were  soon  after  perceived,  and  uignrgi- 
tated  with  even  more  delist 

Satisfied  with  my  success  thus  far,  I  left  the  priso- 
ner for  the  evening,  and  went  into  the  garden  to  en- 
joy the  delicious  breeze  for  an  hour  or  so ;  and,  I  am 
ashamed  to  say,  contented  with  my  day's  work> 
I  betook  me  to  my  bed,  where  the  rising  sun  found 
me  dreaming  of  birds  and  ftiiries,  love  and  musio. 
My  first  care  after  getting  up,  was  to  look  after 
the  wants  of  my  littie  protige,  as  I  was  pleased 
to  style  the  kidnapped  bird,  perhaps  in  the  hope  of 
stifling  the  paugs  of  oonsciance.    She  wa 
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eariier  riaer  than  I,  and  when  I  entered  the  room, 
I  found  her  casting  anzioui  and  eorrowful  glancee 
towards  the  verdant  fields  and  leafy  groyea,  as  if 
she  despaired  of  ever  again  skiromiog  over  those 
fields  and  resting  in  those  perfumed  bowers. 

I  was  determined  to  make  a  thorough  musician 
of  the  little  prisoner ;  and  as  there  was  sufficient 
evidence  of  her  capacity,  in  the  ver>'  fact  of  her 
having  been  inveigled  into  thraldom  by  means  of 
music,  I  procured  njlute  d  bee,*  aod  commenced 
my  instructions  at  once.  Of  all  the  pupils  I  have 
ever  had,  this  one  was  certainly  the  most  apt  and 
talented.  After  I  had  played  an  air  two  or  three 
times,  the  bird  repeated  it  without  a  single  mis- 
take ;  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  she  added  varia- 
tions of  her  own,  which  by  their  fiuish  aud  bril- 
liancy were  enough  to  astonish  any  mortal.  I  do 
not  despise  the  music  of  nature — the  simple  strains 
that  are  sung  by  the  birds  in  the  forest ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  can  listen  with  intense  delight  to  the 
warbling  notes  of  the  birds*  own  melodies  ;  but 
while  the  nightingale  could  contiune  any  strain 
that  I  had  begun  to  whistle,  or  to  play  on  the  flute 
k  bee,  I  was  not  able  to  repeat  a  single  one  of  all 
the  ever-varied  strains  this  taleuted  minstrel 
sometimes  actually  showered  upon  roe.  Was  it  any 
wonder,  if  I  tried  to  make  her  repertory  as  rich 
and  varied  as  I  possibly  could  7  Wliat  the  spider 
was  to  the  prisoner  of  old,  was  this  nightingale  to 
me.  Exiled  by  the  injustice  of  a  selfish  worid,  I 
had  selected  this  spot,  to  forget,  if  possible,  my 
enemies  and  the  injuries  done  to  me.  And  really, 
as  by  degrees  I  got  more  and  more  interested  in 
my  little  pupil,  I  could  look  back  upon  the  times 
gone  by,  without  having  any  feeling  but  that  of 
regret  for  those  who  had  persecnted  me. 

The  nightingale  seemed  to  feel  the  chains  of 
captivity  no  longer.  I  watched  her  progress  in 
music  with  the  greatest  anxiety ;  and  as  I  pro- 
vided for  all  her  wants,  I  soon  had  the  satisfaction 
to  see  her  regain  the  life  and  activity  which  must 
have  been  hers  when  free.  I  ventured  now  to 
open  the  cage,  nay,  I  even  found  her  in  the  room 
when  I  once  had  left  the  window  accidentally  open. 
Getting  bolder  in  my  experiments,  I  one  morning 
actually  chased  her  out  of  my  room,  but  at  the 
first  strain  on  the  flute  k  bee,  she  returned  to  her 
cage,  and  joined  me  with  her  trills  and  cadences, 
to  the  end  of  my  tune.  The  nightingale  was  in- 
deed more  to  me  than  I  had  anticipated.  She  was 
not  only  the  messenger  of  peace,  but  she  soon 
supplied  the  place  of  a  friend.  She  was  my 
companion  in  my  solitary  walks,  and  like  the 
former  occupant  of  the  cage,  she  never  left  me 
time  to  fall  into  those  fits  of  despondency  which 
used  to  be«ny  constant  assailants. 

Meanwhile,  the  nightingale  had  made  a  rather 

*  An  insbnuDent  by  wtiicta  birds  are  tsuglit  to  sing. 


singular  acquaintance.  A  monse,  that  for  a  long 
time  had  been  the  determined  enemy  of  aH  my 
eatables,  books  and  MSS.,  must  have  twen  at- 
tracted by  her  delicious  notes,  and  the  slumbering 
talent  of  the  former  must  have  been  aronsed  by 
the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  virtuoso.  I  no- 
ticed that  whenever  the  bird  sang,  the  moose 
came  from  his  hiding-place,  and  getthig  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  cage,  he  would  sit  there  for 
hours  together,  listening  with  intense  admiration 
to  the  roulades  of  the  never-failing  artist.  In- 
deed !  who  could  have  helped  admiring  that  bird 
as  she  sat  there  in  all  her  simplicity  and  innocence, 
singing  away,  as  if  life  depended  on  her  perform- 
ances. It  was  true  genius  which  alwa}'s  stimu- 
lated her  to  greater  exertions  ;  and  dressed  in  her 
simple  garb,  unconscious  of  her  own  merit,  and 
rejoicing  in  that  of  others,  she  could  have  served 
as  a  model  for  any  human  artist  In  a  very  short 
time  a  friendship  sprang  up  between  the  two 
kindred  spirits,  which  was  highly  beneficial  to  both 
of  them.  The  nightingale  found  a  companion  to 
share  her  hours  of  captivity,  for  such  she  occaMoo- 
ally  had,  whenever  I  was  afraid  of  some  stray 
cat*s  designs  on  the  life  of  my  little  pupiU  Then 
the  mouse  would  creep  between  the  wires  of  the 
cage,  and,  secure  from  the  persecutions  of  the  fe- 
line enemy,  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  nightingale's 
instructions,  which  Avm  his  great  thirrt  for  know- 
ledge must  have  been  of  infinite  advantage  to  him. 
I  often  found  them  thus  snugly  quartered,  trying 
duets  aud  solos ;  and  the  combinations  produced 
by  these  two  apparently-heterogeneous  creatures 
had  a  charm,  which  was  the  more  enhanced  by 
the  constant  willingness  of  both  the  virtnooos,  to 
delight  any  one  who  chose  to  take  a  Ukiag  to  their 
performance. 

But  alas  !  I  was  soon  to  experience  another  re- 
verse of  fortune.  The  nightingale  must  have 
swallowed  amongst  her  food  some  substance  inju- 
rious to  her  health,  for  certainly  it  could  not  have 
been  the  want  of  freedom  which  made  her  pine 
away  from  day  to  day.  Oh  no !  it  ooukl  not 
have  been  the  want  of  freedom ;  if  such  had  been 
the  case,  I  should  never  have  forgiven  myaelf  for 
having  detained  her  a  single  moment.  And 
could  she  not  have  returned  to  the  scenes  of  her 
eariy  delights,  whenever  she  pleased?  There 
was  the  window  open,  all  the  world  was  open  to 
her ;  and  had  she  not  a  trusty  friend  and  com- 
panion in  the  mouse— had  she  not  a  kind  master 
and  guardian  in  myself  ?  But  after  alU  I  am 
afraid  it  was  this  longing  after  liberty  which 
made  her  sick.  The  chains  of  civilization  weigh- 
ed heavily  upon  her,  and  even  if  entirely  free,  she 
would  never  have  felt  as  happy  as  she  had  been 
before  the  witchery  of  that  strain  of  music  made 
her  my  prisoner.  *T  is  true,  she  could  have  bro< 
ken  her  parole  d*hannew — she  could  have  flows 
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away  without  listeniDg  to  my  anxious  calls  on  the 
JUUe  a  bee — but  her  parole  d'honnevr  was  as  sa- 
cred as  that  of  aoy  knight  in  Christendom.  She 
bad  not  even  pronounced  such  a  word,  but  she  felt 
herself  in  honor  bound  to  stay  with  me — with  the 
one  who  bad  taken  so  much  care  to  instruct  her, 
though  that  instruction  should  cost  ber  her  life  ! 

Bot  leroorse  comes  too  late.  She  pined  away  ; 
vain  were  all  my  efibrts  to  save  her ;  vain  were 
the  eflbrts  of  the  mouse.  One  morning  I  was 
awakened  by  one  of  the  most  heart-rending  strains 
I  ever  heard  from  any  lip  or  throat.  I  jumped 
out  of  my  bed  and  ran  to  the  cage  of  the  night- 
ingale. When  the  poor  bird  perceived  me,  she 
rallied  once  mere,  varied  her  strain  as  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  do  of  old,  and,  with  a  cadenza  of 
the  meet  pathetic  character,  she  breathed  her 
last! 

Alaa !  she  was  no  more.  Thou  martyr  of  free- 
dom, what  would  I  not  willingly  give  to  buy  thee 
a  new  life,  if  bat  to  reward  thee  for  the  many 
dreary  hours  made  cheerful  by  thy  tuneful  throat 


I  felt  as  if  I  was  as  lonely  as  ever  in  the  wide, 
wide  world.  The  strains  of  the  singing-mouse 
touched  me  not :  the  useless  efibrts  of  the  poor 
creature  to  reconcile  me  to  my  loss  only  vexed  me. 
I  chased  him  away,  and,  brooding  in  silence,  I  sat 
for  hours,  I  believe,  without  thinking  of  anything 
but  the  nightingale.  The  next  day  I  buried  her 
beneath  the  very  rose-bush  on  whose  branches  she 
first  had  perched.  The  funeral  was  as  solemn  as 
might  be  expected  ;  I  was  chief  mourner,  and  the 
mouse  followed  his  friend  and  instructor  to  her  last 
resting-place.  He  sang  one  of  the  sweet  melodies 
she  had  taught  him,  and  I  saw  nothing  more  of 
him  until  about  three  weeks  after,  when  I  found 
him  dead  in  the  very  cage  where  the  nightingalo 
had  breathed  her  last  and  sweetest  note. 

Years  and  years  have-  passed  since  this  occur- 
rence, and  yet,  whenever  either  nightingale  or 
mouse  is  mentioned  in  my  presence,  I  think  of 
those  two  friends  ;  and,  I  am  not' ashamed  to  own 
it,  I  shed  a  tear  to  their  memories. 


ROME. 


■^     ».     H.     STODDAED. 


I  SAT  in  the  CoUseum  one  day, 
And  meditated  of  the  ancient  time. 
The  prions  days  when  Rome  was  in  her  prime, 
The  age  of  gold  IbreTer  past  away : 
And  to !  the  Pait  arose  and  peopled  all 
The  dnafcy  gaping  ruins  as  of  old— 
The  Present  wore  its  mantJe :— 1  beheld 
A  thousand  sumdards  ftreaming  on  the  wall, 
0*er  consuls,  senators  and  emperors,  proud 
b  regal  porplft,  hosts  of  Roman  dames — 
And  multitudes  below,  the  common  crowd, 
And  gladiators  at  their  ancient  games, 
Dying,  and  in  the  arena  martyrs  gray. 
Trampled  and  torn  by  bsMts  to  nalie  a  holiday. 


And  looUi«  out  the  rents  of  ruin,  lo! 
I  saw  a  multitude  with  hurrying  feet, 
A  throng  in  every  dim  and  dvaky  street, 
Presring  to  lee  a  grand  triumphal  show : 
Heroes  returning  from  victorious  wars 
Beaded  the  long  procession  and  array. 
And  kingly  captives  spared  to  grace  the  day, 


Followed  in  sadness  fettered  to  their  ( 
And  legions  of  their  conquering  troops  behind 
With  flying  banners. — Ilctora  bearing  rods, 
Virgins  and  priests  with  statues  of  tlie  gods, 
And  swinging  censers  shaking  to  the  wind 
Volumes  of  incense  wreathing  to  the  skies, 
leading  with  garlaods  decked  young  steers  to  sacrifice. 


"  A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream,*' — 
The  gorgeous  pageant  melted  in  the  air 
Like  exhalations  in  the  morning  beam. 
Leaving  the  seeming-tovely,  wild  and  bars. 
The  vision  Aded,  and  I  saw  a  waste, 
A  wiMemess  of  ruin — gaping  walls, 
Allien  triumphal  arches,— ruined  balls, 
Pilars  and  statues  broken  and  defaced, 
Covered  with  bearded  moss  and  ivy  green. 
And  crumbling  beneath  the  touch  of  Time  ;— 
And  k>!  enthroned  upon  the  wreck  sublime, 
The  Spirit  of  oU  Borne,  a  fkllen  queen, 
Orownless  and  scepCreless,  but  stem  snd  bokl. 
Demanding  homage,  awe,  for  what  she  was  of  ohL 
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THE   DEATH   OF   THE   YOUNGEST. 


BT   LODISB  OLIVIA  HUNTEX. 


■  Aod  from  that  atep  foreTermora, 
Tbc  ■anlif ht  of  tlimt  child  ha*  fiidfd  I 


Sorrow  btth  cast  iU  ahadow  o*er  our  liearth. 
Where  nought  but  love  and  peace  was  wont  to  dwell ; 

Hushed  are  the  tones  of  joyousness  and  mirth — 
Alas !  that  we  a  tale  of  grief  must  tell ! 

Yet  one  bath  fled — the  youngest  of  our  band — 

To  the  &r  regions  of  the  Spirit-Land! 

Within  yon  chamber  deep  is  her  repose, 

While  o'er  her  couch  we've  strewn  bright  summer  flowers, 
Though  nevermore  will  those  dear  eyes  unclose, 

To  welcome  them  as  in  the  by-gone  hours ! 
Her  tiny  hands  are  folded  on  her  breast — 
Ob,  deep  and  calm — ^yet  fearful  is  her  rest! 

Her  gentle  sisters  wait  in  vain  to  greet 
That  tripping  footstep  in  the  hour  of  play, 

Ah !  they  no  more  her  sunny  glance  may  meet. 
For  she  bath  flown  from  their  warm  love  away ! 

They  weep  when  told  tliat  angcl-playmatea  now 

Press  pure  soft  kisses  on  her  radiant  brow ! 

They  bend  and  touch  her  wan  and  faded  cheek. 

And  clasp  her  hand  and  wonder  why  *t  is  chill — 
They  can  her  name  and  softly  bid  her  speak, 

And  tell  them  why  she  lies  so  cold  and  still : 


And  then  they  steal  away  with  noiseless  tread. 
As  though  a  heavy  step  could  wake — the  dead ! 

They  enter  oft  that  dim  and  shadowy  room. 
And  stand  beside  the  bier  with  wondering  gaze. 

Their  fiiir  young  fkces  now  with  deepening  gkwm 
0*ercIouded — now  uplifted  in  amaze — 

That  she,  their  idol,  rests  so  calmly  there. 

Nor  strives  to  quell  tlieir  bursts  of  wikl  despair ! 

And  we — ^her  parents — miss  we  not  the  soasd 
Of  that  sweet  voice,  so  ftiU  of  music's  grace  1 

Ah  !  miss  we  not  her  frolic  footstep's  bound, 
And  more  than  all,  her  twining  arms*  embmce  t 

We  feel  indeed  what  bitter  anguish  lies 

Within  the  deep  heart  when  a  knred  one  diet. 

Father  in  Heaven !  look  down  upon  our  grief. 
And  send  us  strength  our  aching  spirits  crave, 

Strength  to  rejoice  that  her  earth-life  was  brief. 
And  that  she  dwelleth  now  beyond  the  grave ; 

Oh  give  08  grace.  Thou  Great  and  GkMious  One, 

In  this  sad  hour  to  say— ''Thy  will  be  dona ! ** 
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WOMAN, 
ffet  d^ttcation  anil  Influnitf* 


•Y  HUB.   KKIO. 


Trb  world  heara  so  nmch  in  these  da)*s  of  wo- 
man's rights  and  inflnenoe — the  phrase  has  be- 
come so  hackneyed,  while  so  little  has  been  done, 
that  one  almost  fears  to  open  a  book  bearing  the 
title  of  the  one  before  me. 

Bat  the  author  of  this  little  work  has  ably  re- 
deemed the  character  of  her  sex ;  she  strives  to 
^>eak  openly  and  fearlessly,  and  calls  to  her  aid 
not  mere  words  of  indignant  feeling,  to  be  replied 
to  by  sarcasm,  but  calm  reasoning,  that  can  only 
be  answered  by  arguments  as  conclusiye.  She 
appeals  to  common  sense,  and  common  jastice* 
and  asks  why  one  half  of  the  human  race  should 
be  considered  as  irresponsible  beings,  required  to 
give  up  their  rights  and  interests  into  the  hands  of 
the  other  half.  She  claims  for  woman  an  equal 
share  in  civil  rights,  and  an  educatiou  that  will 
enable  her  to  receive  these  rights  as  she  ought. 

She  claims  for  the  creature  to  whom  God  has 
given  a  soul  and  a  conscience,  freedom  to  live  ac- 
cording to  their  dictates,  and  to  judge  of  her  own 
well  being. 

Ably  does  she  advocate  her  cause :  hopefully 
does  she  look  forward  to  the  future,  believing  that 
the  time  must  come  when  those  rights  will  be  ac- 
knowledged, and  fipeedom  be  given  to  the  enslaved. 

To  those  women  whose  minds  have  been 
awakened  upon  this  subject,  who  are  anxiously 
looking  for  that  good  time,  her  words  come  to  give 
courage  to  ^the  drooping  heart,  and  bid  it  hope  still. 
But  to  a  more  numerous  class,  it  is  to  be  feared 
she  speaks  in  vain — to  those  who  have  sunk  to  the 
lowest  degradations  of  slavery,  who  no  longer  feel 
their  claim,  who  are  content  to  be  mere  pleasuro- 
k»ving  creatures,  leaving  all  that  is  worth  livmg 
for  to  otheis. 

The  unimpaarioned  arguments  of  reason  cannot 
reach  them  ;  an  appeal  to  their  feelings  is  required 
to  rouse  them  from  their  stupor.  To  every  wo- 
man who  truly  feels  upon  this  subject,  it  becomes 
an  imperative  duty  to  add  her  smile  in  the  good 
cause. 

Rouse  yonrselves,  oh,  my  country-women, 
to  a  knowledge  of  your  true  condition !  Know 
that,  bom  in  a  country  which  clainu  to  be  the 
freest  m  the  work),  one  half  of  its  dHxent  have 
no  participation  in  the  privileges  of  its  freedom. 


There  are  no  laws  which  protect  either  your  per- 
sons or  property  against  the  arbitrary  will  of  man. 
The  mother  has  not  even  a  right  to  the  guardian- 
ship and  care  of  her  children  ^  they  can  be  torn 
from  her  at  any  moment,  at  the  command  of  a  ty- 
rannical or  wicked  father. 

Let  not  the  happy  and  the  fortunate  turn 
away.  These  things  are,  although  they  may  not 
su^r  from  them.  Within  the  last  year,  has  the 
moans  of  a  bereaved  mother  come  to  us  from  a 
foreign  land.  Beautiful  Italy  could  not  console 
her  for  the  children  of  her  love.  O !  let  us  not  be 
deaf  to  her  call,  for  with  woman  does  her  own  re- 
demption rest,  she  holds  her  destiny  in  her  own 
hands.  If  woman  would  be  but  faithful  to  her 
trust,  if  she  would  make  not  only  heart  and  soul 
but  her  mind  what  it  should  be,  if  she  would  cul- 
tivate the  intellect  Grod  has  given  her,  another 
generation  would  see  her  chains  broken. 

Think  you  that  the  son  could  endure  to  see  the 
mother  he  reveres  and  respects,  not  alone  for  the 
love  and  tenderness  that  have  watched  over  his 
childhood,  but  for  the  intellect  that  has  fostered 
his  maturing  mind,  subjected  to  the  thraldom  be- 
fitting only  an  irrational  creature. 

If  every  woman  would  be  true  to  herself,  public 
opinion  would  be  soon  changed,  and  in  this  case 
pnbKo  opinion  is  all.  Within  the  last  twenty 
years  some  progress  has  been  made :  women  have 
at  least  proved,  in  deeds  of  benevolence,  where 
perseverance,  fortitude,  and  moral  courage  are 
required,  that  they  are  the  equals  of  man.  Tho 
country  that  has  given  birth  to  Miss  Dix,  must 
acknowledge  this ;  she  has  unshrinkingly  passed 
through  scenes  that  might  make  the  heart  of  the 
strongest  man  quail. 

With  woman,  then,  her  own  destiny  rests.  In 
the  hands  of  each  mother  and  sister  are  placed 
the  welfare  of  her  sex.  If  faithful  to  tlieir  trust, 
we  may  confidently  hope  that  the  time  of  perfect 
freedom  will  come— perfect  freedom  to  man  as 
well  as  woman,  for  their  interests  are  identical : — 
«  Can  man  be  fr^e  while  woman  is  a  slave  ?  " 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  may  the  human  race  ap- 
proach thai  perfection  to  which  we  are  command- 
ed toattam. 
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WAKE,  POLAND,  AWAKE! 
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Wake,  Poland,  awake !  the      day  is  bright  beaming,    That    caUa  thee  to  glory,  a-riae !  and  be  ftee,  Buiat 
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forth  from  thy  chains,  and  thy  birthright  redeeming.  Raise  thy  war-cry  of  old,  Death  or     blest  Liberty ! 
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No  longer  iImO  tsnnutt  and  dcspotf  reign  o*er  thee, 
No!  land  of  the  noble,  the  brave  and  tbe  &ir; 
Arise,  pboroix-Uke !  drive  tbe  foeman  before  thee, 
Where  tbe  cauee  ii  lo  righteoua^  ob !  never  despair. 


XS^>3!Sf^ 


Then  awake*,  land  of  long,  and  shake  off  tbe  dark 
Tbe  Upas  of  tyranny  shed  o*er  thy  soul ; 
Anune  thy  proud  harp,  in  a  soul-stirring  number, 
To  tbe  God  of  tbe  patriot,  tbe  trust  of  tbe  Pole. 
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EDITORIAL   HISGELLANT. 


Balotatobt.— Dnr,  fJiimhn  iMden !  It  to  a  pkmmat, 
■ociiU  aulom,  to  eonfiBtolate  ooe*t  friends  oo  tbe  return 
of  tbe  aonirerMry  of  their  advent  into  tbia  trouNad  exiM- 
ence.  and  to  deaire  fw  tbem  many  bappy  retnma  of  tbe 
ama.  Tbe  cuelom  leemi  to  be  reverted  in  magazine  and 
newepaper  life  perhape  ftora  the  pecuaiafy  iapoatibiliiy 
of  ejcchamting  compUmenti  by  mail  and  telegraph,  with 
•ome  forty  or  fiAy  tboiMand  (Hende— and  the  editor,  con- 
•cioue  of  a  warm  magnetic  reiponM  ttom  the  bearti  of  all 
hie  unknown  lympathizera,  makee  hie  greeting  in  advance 
of  theira  In  thus  exchanging  good-will,  and  pledging  mu- 
tual good  fUth,  oo  our  finrt  biitlhday  annivcTMry,  we  are 
conscious  how  raoch  we  owe  to  you  aO,  for  the  succea  of 
tbe  past  year.  The  surf  and  breakers  of  the  shore  which 
we  might  have  feared  on  setting  our  trim  bark  afloat,  have 
been  passed  without  a  shock  or  Jar,  and  we  are  now 
crowding  all  sail  on  the  open  sea.  Tbe  rough  gales,  in 
which  so  many  literary  craft  have  been  swamped  at  the 
outset  of  their  voyages,  feiled  to  disturb  our  progress,  and 
we  can  therefore  safely  promise  that  the  flag  of  American 
periodical  literature  shall  never  be  found  **MnMi  down.*" 

And  now,  looking  Ibrward  to  bright  skiee  and  pleasant 
prospects,  may  we  not  bespeak  the  same  cordial  sympathy 
with  our  labon^  the  same  generous  appreciation  of  our  in- 
tentions, which  have  cheered  and  encouraged  us  during  the 
past  yeart  We  ask  the  queaUoo  with  a  hopefol  confi- 
dence that  it  win  be  rssponded  to  by  a  spontaneous  aflhtn- 
ative.  Without  presuming  too  much  on  our  own  virtues, 
or  youn, unknown  and  widely-scattered  friends!  we  know 
that  this  intercourse — almost  as  complete  and  intimate  as 
though  we  ^loke  omm  U  vme*,  instead  of  by  type  and 
paper"— has  been  happy  and  giatiiying  to  w,  and,  we  trust, 
not  without  its  pleasures  to  you.  The  past  naturally  sug- 
gests the  Aitnre;  and  we  premise  ourselves  much  Joy  of  a 
similar  spiritual  rhmion^  a  year  hence.  And  as  all  the 
world  is  growing  republican,  we  wish  you  till  then,  the 
spirit  of  the  new  FVencb  motto:  *^  SthdttfnUnUU!^ 

fluMMKK  TftAVSL/— Tbe  horizon,  which  bounds  the  sum- 
mer wanderings  of  the  feshionables,  during  their  two 
months*  release  from  the  cfcMO  air  and  dust  and  din  of 
cities,  has  been  greatly  widened  within  a  year  or  two.  Tbe 
old  watering  placee,  outside  of  which  all  Journeying  was  for- 
merly unAshionable,  still  retain  their  prerogative  of  name,  but 
share  the  preference  of  the  flitting  community  with  newer 
and  more  remote  pointa  of  attiactioo.    Tbe  fresh  and  ex- 


citing lasoarces  of  travel  are  oaly  bagiaalng  la  be  ds- 
vek>ped  hi  our  oountiy.  Much  of  our  finest  mountahi  and 
take  scenery  is  stiO  almost  entirely  unknown,  and  that  which 
tay  but  yestaiday  fkr  byroad  the  bonlen  of  civilintioB,  is 
now  reachable  by  steamboat  and  tocomotiva.  The  megai- 
flcent  mountain  scenery  of  the  Adiroadac  region,  about 
which  little  was  known,  until  Hoflhan  told  its  glories  in 
his  **  Wild  Scenes.'*  and  sang  them  in  hta  "  VigS  ef  FUth," 
is  within  a  day's  travel  of  Raratoga,  and  tbe  ascent  of  Tk 
hawM  is  still  sufficiently  rare  to  be  tempting  to  young  ad- 
venturers. Tbe  Alpine  district  of  Maine,  equal  in  startliqg 
grandeur,  and  unprunttd.  primitive  beauties,  lo  the  femed 
Norwegian  mountains,  rarely  sees  other  visitere  than  the 
Penobscot  lumber-men.  An  account  of  this  subhsae  wilder- 
ness is  in  our  possession,  tbe  coaunencement  of  which  win 
be  found  in  this  number  of  the  Magaaine. 

Even  without  waiting  for  tbe  construction  of  Whitney's 
rail-raad,  the  Rocky  Mountains  win  be  another  snauoer 
resort,  ten  yttn  hence.  A  month's  rssidence  in  the 
**  South  Park,**  with  an  ascent  of  Long's  Peak,  wH  then  be 
a  complete  substitute  for  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Vale  of 
Chamouni,  and  thus  drew  poets  and  tourists  over  the  ocean 
of  the  prairies,  instead  of  tbe  Attantic.  Even  this  susuner, 
a  company  of  our  friends,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  intend 
crossing  the  wilds  of  Wisconsin,  from  Lake  Superior  to  the 
FUls  of  8l  Anthony.  Away  then  to  the  fer  north,  and 
norCh-east,  and  north-west,  ye  languid  citizens !  There  is 
nothing  like  the  breeze  of  the  wiUemess  for  pale  cheeks 
and  feeble  limfaa. 

AaT  ExmamoRS.— €oupil,  Vibert  k.  Co.,  of  Paris,  have 
establiKbed  a  branch  of  their  house  in  this  city,  and  Ihe 
exhibition  of  paintings  by  modem  French  artists,  which 
they  have  lately  opened,  is  the  wonder  and  delight  of  con- 
noisseurs. With  a  good  deal  of  afiecution.  and  knre  of 
theatrical  eflbct,  the  French  school  has,  neverthelesB,  pro- 
duced the  finest  living  painten ;  and  such  names  as  Ve^ 
net,  Deiarocbe,  Schefibr  and  Ingres,  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten. Ary  Scheflbr*s  "Dead  Qirist,**  In  this  collection,  is 
one  of  the  most  touching  pictures  ever  brought  lo  thk 
country. 

Tbe  Art  Union  has  again  opened  its  rooms  with  a 
choice  collection  for  the  coming  winter.  Cole's  celebrated 
pictures  of  the  **  Voyage  of  Life,"  have  been  purchased  at 
a  great  expense,  and  win  be  distributed  as  one  kit— beiag 
tbe  highest  prize  ever  oflered  by  tbe  association. 
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BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


CHBxniAR  80NM.  By  the  B«y.  James  GOborne  Lyom, 
LL.P.  Third  editioD.  PkiUdelpkia:  G.  a  Apple- 
ton, 
ft  k  t  pteasMit  flign  of  the  times  when  a  vohime  of 
poems,  which  have  neither  extravagant  measure  nor  ez- 
aggeraied  sentiment  to  recommend  them,  passes  to  a  third 
edition  in  a  year  after  its  publication.  The  purity  of 
thought  in  these  ''Qiristlan  Songs,*'  is  merit  enough  to 
Justify  their  wide  popularity ;  and  the  crystal  smoothness  of 
their  iambic  rhythm  fiiMs  grateAilly  on  the  ear.  which  has 
been  strained  to  a  painAil  tension  by  the  elaborate  lines  of 
many  nodcni  bards,  lliere  is  a  great  deal  of  poetic 
beauty  in  this  little  volume,  in  proof  whereof  we  need  only 
mention  **The  Heroine  Uactyr  of  Monterey,*'  and  the 
**  Mountain  WmmL" 

TAs  F&1.C0N  Famklt  ;  OE  Yoimo  btBLAim.  By  the  author 
of  the  "  Bachelof  of  the  Albany." 
We  have  received  ftom  Buifess  Ic  Stringer  this  most 
■miwfag  worlc  which  in  qnaint  humor  and  graphic  cha- 
racter-sketching, Ailly  sustains  the  reputation  won  by  the 
**  Bachelor  of  the  AlbMiy."  It  is  the  very  book  to  quicken 
the  kaguid  lAood  on  a  warm  summer  afternoon,  or  brighten 
the  flagging  spirits  on  a  dismal  rajqy  day. 

Tbs  Odd  Fftixow*«  AmrLcr.  Bjy  D.  W.  Bristol  jf vtem  : 
Derby,  Miner  &  Co. 
This  is  a  very  neatly-printed  volume,  devoted  to  the  ex- 
position of  the  principles  of  the  Order  of  Odd  Feltows.  As 
ibr  as  we  can  judge  from  a  carsory  examination,  tlie  ob- 
ject is  weO  attained ;  and  as  the  Order  is  very  flourishing, 
the  book  is  certain  of  an  extensive  circulation. 

IbsTORT  er  mc  GateNxnsrs.  By  Alphonse  de  Lamartine. 
VeL  in.    J^fino  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  concluding  volume  of  this  admirable  work  has  at 
last  appeared,  and  will  be  read  with  a  still  deeper  intereet, 
ainoe  its  author  has  been  so  suddenly  made  the  beru  of  a 
grander  revolution  than  he  has  here  described.  This  vol- 
ume exceeds  the  first  and  second  in  strong  personal  interest 
and  dramatic  effect  The  history  of  Charlotte  Corday,  and 
the  death  of  the  Girondists,  have,  perhaps,  never  been  ex- 
celled in  vivid  and  life-like  power  of  description.  The 
warm  and  brilliant  imagination  of  Lamartine  gives  its  co- 
kiring  to  every  work  he  undertakes,  and  not  the  least 
charm  of  this  history  is  its  splendid  diction.  His  pictures 
do  not  present  soch  glaring  contrast  of  light  and  shade  as 
tbuae  of  Carlyle,  but  their  impression  is  fkt  more  distinct 
and  lasting. 

The  third  volume,  wliich  no  one,  of  course,  win  neglect 
readily  contains  portraits  of  Robespierre  and  Chark)tte 
CMday,  and  is  made  still  more  valuable  by  an  exceUent 
biography  of  Imnartine.  No  brain  is  complete  without  an 
Impcession  of  its  contents. 


Tbb  CkAR,  ms  CouBT  AKD  PsopLB.  By  J.  a  Biaxwell. 
JV>w  Y0rk:  Baker  Ic  Scribner. 
A  fVesh  and  deligf itfUl  book  of  travel.  Mr.  Maxwell  goes 
over  ground  comparatively  untrodden,  and  knows  so  well 
how  to  interest  the  reader  in  his  joumeyings,  that  the  only 
fhult  we  have  to  find  is,  tiiat  there  are  not  nK>re  of  them. 
The  chapters  relating  to  Sweden  and  Norway  are,  (h>m  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  much  more  to  our  liking  than  the 
remainder  of  the  book ;  but  we  have  found  suflicient  in- 
struction and  entertaintoent  in  all  of  it.  to  finish  the  greater 
portion  at  one  silting.  After  such  an  evidence  of  its 
merits,  it  is  tmnecessary  to  say  more  in  the  way  of  criti 
cism.  We  hope  other  tourists  wiR  take  the  **Nortliem 
route,"  about  which  there  is  reaHy  much  to  be  learned, 
and  sufler  over-run  and  wrilten-out  Italy  to  rest  awhile 

The  Ian  or  Cromwkli^    By  J.  T.  Headley.    J^ew  York  : 
Baker  k,  Scrihner. 
We  have  received  this  work  at  too  late  a  date  to  notice 
it  fbUy  this  month.    We  therefore  simply  announce  it,  and 
shail  do  critical  justice  to  it  in  the  August  number. 

Tm  Iatx  op  Chkist.  Translated  frcHn  the  German  of 
Neander.  JWw  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
A  few  yean  since,  the  Bationalist,  Strauss,  produced 
great  sensation  in  the  theokigical  workl  by  the  publication 
of  his  "  Life  of  Christ"  To  combat  the  arguments  brought 
forward  to  prove  the  uninspired  humanity  of  Christ  this 
counter-biography  has  been  written  by  Neander.  whow 
name  as  a  Church-historian  enjoys  a  more  than  European 
renown.  It  thus  poesei^ses  something  of  the  excitement  of 
a  controverey,  in  addition  to  the  profound  research  and 
eametit  logic  which  it  displays. 

The  Fbench  REvoLunoif  or  1848.    Its  Causes,  Actors, 
Events,  and  Influences.    By  G.  6.  Foster  and  Thomas 
Dunn  English.     Philadelphia :  G.  B.  Zieber  &.  Co. 
Messrs.  Foster  and  English  have  here  prewnted,  in  a 
brief  compass,  a  very  succinct  and  carefully  prepared  his- 
tory of  the  revolution,  by  which  the  Republic  of  France 
was  called  into  being.    In  these  **troubk>us  times."  the 
rush  for  the  present  news  is  so  great  and  one  exciting 
piece  of  intelligence  is  so  rapidly  succeeded  by  another, 
that  few  persons  retain  a  connected  idea  of  this  grand 
episode  in  the  wortd's   history.    A  work  of  tliis  kind, 
therefbre.  has  already  a  mission  to  perform,  and  if  this  is 
well  done  (which  we  can  affirm,  in  the  present  case),  no 
more  coukl  be  required  of  it 

The  Uttlb   Wipe.    By  Mrs.  Grey.    Philadelphia:   T. 
B.  PetersoiL 
We  have  received  from  Burgess  and  Stringer  this  well- 
written  story,  illustrating  the  miseries  of  unrequited  at- 
tachment 
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The  Boy's  Book  or  BmxQ.    By  Thomas  Miller.    JV%w 
York:  Harper  lb  Brothers. 

The  basket-maker  pool  is  at  home  among  the  sights  and 
soundM  of  country  life.  His  style  is  redolent  of  the  ftesh- 
ness  n{  green  leaves,  and  purling  vi'ateri.  We  are  glad  to 
see  him  at  work  in  this  department  of  literature,  and  re- 
counnend  his  delightftil  book  to  the  attention  of  our  city 
juveniles. 

BiR  THEODoas  Broughton  ;  on  Lavrbl  Wat«e.    By  O. 
P.  R.  James.    JVeio-  Vark :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

James'  mill  turns  out  a  novel  **  made  to  order,"  every 
three  months ;  and  the  wonder  is.  not  that  he  shouM  re- 
peat the  "two  horsemen  at  the  close  of  a  summer's  even- 
ing,** in  one  or  two  works,  but  that  be  has  not  repeated 
them  in  aH  Everything  (torn  his  pen  is  dever  and  read- 
able, and  **  Sir  Theodore  Broughton  **  more  than  usually  so. 

Memoir  op  Wm.  Ellbey  Cbannixo;  with  Extracts 

FROM   BIS  Ck>RRBSPOIfDENCE  AND    MaMUSCRITTS.      By 

Wm.  Henry  Channing.  3  vols.  BotUm:  Crosby 
and  Nichols.    Landan  :  John  Chapman. 

This  work,  which  has  been  anxiously  awaited  since  the 
ptiblication,  some  time  since,  of  a  notice  of  its  prepara- 
tion, forms  a  necessary  addition  to  the  collected  works  of 
Channing,  already  issued  by  the  same  publishers,  and  com- 
pletes the  only  link  wanting  in  the  record  of  his  life  and 
labors.  Of  the  character  of  Dr.  Channing's  genius,  we 
need  not  now  speak.  It  is  fullv  recognised  by  his  country- 
nien  and  by  the  world.  Whether  as  a  scholar,  a  divine, 
or  a  pure-  hearted  phifamthropist,  no  single  man  of  our  cen- 
tnr>-  has  done  more  honor  to  the  American  name,  or  left 
behind  him  a  memory  so  sanctified  by  the  grateAd  rever- 
ence of  the  good  and  the  true. 

The  present  work  is  almost  an  autobiography,  as  the 
editor  has  chofien  rather  Co  let  the  papers  and  letters  of  his 
illustrious  relative  tell  the  story  of  his  spiritual  life.  These 
are  selected  and  arranged  with  conscientious  care,  and  the 
reader  thus  sees  the  character  of  Channing  gradually  un- 
fokled,  instead  of  having  it  told  him.  In  explanation  of 
the  length  of  time  which  he  has  suiftred  to  elapse  befbre 
giving  his  kibors  to  the  workl,  the  editor  beaudftilly  re- 
marks: 

**  When  the  duty  of  preparing  this  memoir  fell  opon  me, 
because  no  other  person  who  knew  my  uncle  so  well, 
could  or  wouM  undertake  it— I  at  once  saw  that  some 
years  must  be  allowed  to  pass  before  attempting  to  speak 
of  one  with  whom  I  had  lived  in  such  intimate  relations 
A  certain  measure  of  indo|iendence  is  requisite  for  a 
biographer,  and  the  atmosphere  of  his  spirit  and  genius  had 
so  surrounded  mc  from  boyhood,  that  I  couk)  not  at  once 
disengage  myself  from  their  charm.'* 

The  work  is  embellished  by  two  beautifUl  portraits  of 
Channing,  taken  at  different  periods  of  his  Ufo. 

Ancient  Monuments  op  the  Mississipn  Valley.    By 
R  O.  Squier  and  K  a  Davis.    JWw   Tark :  BartJett 
k,  Welfoid. 
We  are  indebted  to  one  of  the  authors  for  a  specimen 
sheet  of  this,  the  ftrrt  publication  made  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Bmithsonian  Institute.    From  the  extent  and  tho- 
rough character  of  the  researches  made  by  Messrs.  Squier 
and  Davis,  it  will  be  the  most  complete  work  on  American 
Arclupology  which  has  ever  yet  appeared.    In  a  national 
point  of  view,  the  value  of  such  investigation  cannot  be 
too  highly  estimated.    Many  of  the  aboriginal  remains  in 
the  valleys  of  the  West — the  stone  and  earth-works  of  a 


race  which  seem  to  have  existed  many  centuries  before 
the  discovery  of  this  continent— stand  in  great  dai^r  of 
being  entirely  obliterated  by  the  vandal  progress  of  modem 
improvement  If  any  authentic  record  of  them  is  to  be 
preserved,  the  present  is  the  Ume  to  secure  it  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  a  certainty  of  this  in  the  announcement  of  the 
above  work. 

We  also  acknowk*dge  the  receipt  of  a  smaDer  worti — 
"  ObservaUons  on  the  Aboriginal  Monumenu  of  the  Mians- 
sippi  Valley." — by  the  same  authors,  which  contains  a 
more  limited,  but  still  highly  interesting  account  of  sonae  of 
the  most  remarkable  antiquities  of  our  country. 

Endymion  :  A  Tale  op  Greece.  By  Heniy  B.  Httst. 
Barton  :  Ticknor  k,  Co. 
This  is,  in  the  genuine  sense  of  the  word,  a  remarkable 
book.  The  author,  whose  name  has  long  been  before  the 
public  as  a  poet,  has  given  token  in  his  smaller  piec«», 
of  the  possession  of  a  delicate  fancy,  and  remarkable 
powers  of  versification.  Like  all  imaginative  authors,  be 
is  somewhat  erratic  in  his  conceptions,  and  his  faults  and 
beauties  both  take  an  extreme  character.  Eodymioa, 
however,  far  surpasses  all  his  previous  writings.  One  at 
the  most  purely  poetical  of  classical  &bles  is  here  thrown 
into  an  entirely  original  form,  and  told  in  a  stanxa  which 
has  never  before  been  used  for  the  purposes  of  narration. 
This  gives  a  freshness  to  its  perusal,  which  removes  much 
of  the  objection  to  which  all  classical  subjects  are  Habla. 
The  measure,  which  at  first  sight  appeaiv  too  constrained, 
becomes  exceedingly  flexible  and  capalile  of  nearly  aa 
much  variety  of  expression  as  the  Spenserian  itself.  We 
give  a  specimen  in  the  foUowing  fine  stanzas,  descriptive 
of  Rome: 


WM  the  Tiber.    Wktobefere  ■• 
TIm  city  BprMd— «  work!  of  Mvlpland  ktoo*, 
\Vh«nr«  Bpnuif  a  ■leeplf—  moAB 
Of  miiqr  toicm,  aar)gfDg  oVr  and  o'er  mc, 
Like  wakeoinf  U  under.    Palacaa,  like  tnaa, 
Ame  fron  marblt  le«s. 

**  And  lemplea,  huffi  and  iiiaaay  aa  oor  BMxiilaiaa^ 
Caat  ao  etomal  aliadow  on  the  fntmmit 
And,  io  ibal  akade.  aKMiad, 
Were  marble  drafoaa,  atrai^e,  ideal  feaaUaa, 
Whence,  widi  a  mjifatjr  bo«od,a  •met  tfng 
Sparkled,  wmd  ■pfUff  avajr." 

We  wouki  like  to  quote  from  other  parts  of  tbe  poem, 
were  our  limits  sufllciently  extensive.  Bui  wa  aost  be 
content  with  pointing  out  fbr  perusal  the  charming  of  Endy- 
mion,  the  triumphal  return  of  tbe  Oariana,  and  tbe  coo- 
chiding  stanzas. 

JoNCE  Smiley,  tbe  Yankee  Boy  who  bad  no  Frienda  By 
H.  Hastings  WeM.  PkiUdelpktM, :  E.  Ferrett  &  Co. 
Mr.  WekTs  stories  have  the  practical  common  eeQee 
cast  of  the  Arthur  school,  with  much  more  poetic  feeling 
and  pathos.  They  breathe  a  tone  of  the  purest  mocality. 
and  improve  the  heart,  wbOe  they  refresh  tbe  overtsitked 
head. 

The  Children  op  the  New  Forest.  ByC^  Man7> 
att,R.  N.  AVw-rsril:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
Oipt  Marryatt,  whose  early  novds  are  among  tbe  moic 
entertaining  in  the  language,  has  retrieved  in  this  book  tbe 
credit  lost  by  the  publication  of  his  later  works.  Its  style 
is  simple  and  direct,  and  the  reader  is  offended  hy  none  of 
those  instances  of  bad  taste  which  disfigure  many  of  his 
productions.  The  book  Is  clever,  interesting,  and  rery 
readable. 
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SIGHT-SEEING   IN   EUROPE. 


BT      THB      BDITOB. 


AraiL  39. — ^The  eoviroiiB  of  Dverpool  do  not  af- 
ford much  variety  of  surface,  but  on  the  road 
southward,  through  Birkenhead  to  Chester  by 
rail,  we  get  glimpses  of  beautiful  country  on  either 
side,  and  hills  which  might  almost  be  called  moun- 
tains  in  the  distance.  We  were  unable  to  see 
any  of  the  peculhirities  by  which  Birkenhead  is 
distinguished  as  a  place  of  residence  for  laboring 
people,  the  public  improvements  there  having 
come  to  a  present  stand  for  want  of  the  requisite 
funds.  This  stop  is  expected  to  be  but  temporary ; 
and  the  plan  of  furnishing  all  the  modern  house- 
hold conveniences  to  working  men  and  their 
families  is  by  no  means  relinquished,  in  spite  of 
the  present  discouragement,  which  is  ascribed  to 
that  perennial  source  of  similar  evils,  a  **  pressure  " 
in  the  money-market.  As  far  as  we  were  able  to 
understand  the  matter,  this  is  only  a  2ou)-pressure 
difficulty,  occasioning  a  slowness  of  movement, 
not  a  At^A-preasure  one,  which  might  threaten  a 
burst-up.  The  spot  occupied  by  the  new  city  is 
the  site  of  an  ancient  priory,  of  which  beautiful 
ruins  remain,  but  we  were  unable  to  examine 
them,  being  desirous  of  taking  an  early  train  for 
Chester. 

The  road  is  enlivened  on  either  side  by  gentle- 
men's seats,  but  its  true  charm  lies  in  the  loveli- 
ness of  the  country  at  this  Spring  time.  The 
trees  are  not  yet  in  full  leaf,  but  they  have  begun 
to  put  on  their  garments  of  beauty  ;  and  the  grass 
will  never  be  greener.  We  whisk  by  these  things 
in  the  most  unsatisfactory  way  by  railroad,  but 
glimpses  were  enough  to  assure  us  of  the  unspeak- 
able richness  of  English  landscape.  When  we 
stop  at  Chester,  we  seem  to  have  plunged  at  once 
mto  some  crypt,  so  subterranean  do  its  dark  streets 
appear  after  the  riant  freahneM  of  the  country 
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through  which  we  have  been  passing.  The  streets 
are  narrow,  and  without  sidewalks-HM)  narrow 
that  the  huge  covered  wagons,  common  in  Eng- 
land, seem  to  threaten  the  windows  on  either 
hand.  The  whole  appearance  is  quaint  and  sin- 
gular, so  different  from  anything  we  have  ever 
seen,  as  to  interest  us  exceedingly. 

Eaton  Hall,  a  famous  show-place  in  the  vicini- 
ty, is  so  much  of  a  lion  with  all  travellers,  that 
we  went  to  see  it,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  though 
we  were  not  without  misgivings  as  to  the  real  in- 
terest of  the  thing,  as  compared  with  old  Chester. 
The  drive  was  charming,  and  after  entering  the 
gates  we  continued  on  and  on,  through  a  mile  or 
two  of  fields  and  scattered  wood, — in  general  ap- 
pearance not  unlike  an  oak-opening  in  Michigan, 
— until  we  reached  the  Hall,  when  we  were  told 
that  it  was  in  a  state  of  invisibility  ;  not  through  the 
unlawful  arts  of  the  magician,  but  the  mechani- 
cal arts  of  numerous  workmen,  whose  scaffolding 
and  hammers  evinced  that  the  Hall,  which  is  de- 
cidedly of  the  jimcrack  order  of  architecture,  was 
undergoing  repair.  So  we  went  a  little  further, 
and  took  a  peep  at  the  shrubberies,  and  at  a  hand- 
some iron  bridge  over  the  river  Dee,  which  flows 
through  the  grounds.  Here,  again,  Nature's  part 
of  the  sight  was  that  which  really  interested  and 
satisfied  us.  We  saw  several  varieties  of  shrub- 
bery new  to  us,  the  yew  m  particular,  truly  fune- 
real in  hue  and  shape.  Our  general  conclusion 
as  to  the  grounds  about  Eaton  Hall  was,  that  it 
was  hardly  worth  while  fencing  in  such  a  place 
in  England  very  elegantly,  as  the  whole  face  of 
the  country  is  just  about  as  well  worth  looking  at 
or  rambling  in  as  this  proud  and  much  vaunted 
abode  of  the  present  generation  of  the  noble  1 
of  Grosvenor. 
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We  took  ran  at  Chester  for  Birmingham,  where 
we  arrived  in  the  evening,  weary  with  pleavnm. 
The  **  Hen  and  Chickens"  took  care  of  us  for  the 
night  very  satisfactorily,  and  we  found  onfselves 
tolerably  rested  when  the  time  came  to  take  the 
morning  train  for  Coventry,  which  we  did  with- 
out giving  more  than  a  glance  to  the  blackened 
walls  of  the  great  manufacturing  town  and  its 
lurid  furnace  fires.  The  Lady  Godiva's  town 
looked  as  if  she  was  even  then  passing  through, 
or  as  if  the  brazen  clang  of  noon  had  just  sounded 
for  ihe  shutters  to  be  opened,  for  ooly  here  and 
there  could  we  observe  any  body  wide  awake. 
Particularly  at  the  Craven  Arms,  where  we  tried 
to  breakfast,  was  it  difficult  to  convince  the  peo- 
ple that  the  sun  had  risen.  We  asked  for  a  fire, 
and  after  some  little  thne  we  got  a  smoke,  which 
was  our  only  assurance  that  there  was  some  fire, 
according  to  the  proverb.  We  were  truly  desirous 
of  breakfast,  and  after  some  explanations  and  bell- 
puUings,  and  apologrjeb,  it  came  in  by  instalments  ; 
so  that  by  the  tune  we  had  eaten  the  bread  we 
got  the  butter,  and  the  coffee  had  not  become  en- 
tirely cold  before  a  minute  quantity  of  cream  was 
furnished  to  soften  it  with.  The  maid-of-all.work 
who  waited  on  us,  (we  returned  the  favor  by  wait- 
ing for  her,)  apologized,  saying  the  servants  had 
been  at  a  ball  until  four  In  the  morning ;  and  we 
secretly  concluded  that  her  story  must  be  true, 
for  we  were  quite  sure  our  table-cloth  was  the  one 
which  had  served  at  their  supper.  But  a  Coven- 
try breakfast  is  soon  despatched,  so  we  made  our 
way  to  the  railroad  station  in  good  time,  scarcely 
waiting  to  admire  the  really  pretty  old  town  as  we 
passed.  It  is  wonderful,  that  a  bad  breakfast  can 
so  starve  out  one's  romance  ;  but  all  we  shall  re- 
member of  Coventr}'  will  be  our  many  resolutions 
of  never  sending  any  of  our  friends  there.  A  few 
minutes  brought  us  to  Kenilworth  and  the  castle 
— a  place  to  make  one  forget  breakfast,  dinner 
and  supper.  The  drive  from  the  town  is  quite  cir- 
cuitous, so  that  we  are  near  the  ruins  long  before 
we  reach  them.  The  coimtry  is  lovely,  and  look- 
ed to  us  as  f^h  as  if  new  from  creation,  so  bright 
is  the  Spring  verdure  in  this  moist  land.  The 
castle  is  situated  on  elevated  ground,  surrounded 
by  flats  which  were  once  covered  with  water, 
forming  the  lake  described  in  the  novel,  where  the 
water-pageants  were  presented  on  the  occasion  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  visit.  You  enter  by  a  square 
tower,  having  a  turret  at  each  comer,  all  m  good 
repair  and  even  habitable  order,  the  windows 
glazed,  and  the  gardens  as  trim  as  hedges  and 
flower-beds  can  make  them.  A  fine  old  arch- 
way bears  the  cipher  of  Robert  of  Leicester,  and 
we  gazed  on  this  assurance  of  the  identity  of  the 
spot  with  that  which  stands  in  one  of  the  fairest 
portions  of  our  whole  realm  of  romance,  with  an 
indescribable  interest    All  the  other  marks  of  au- 


thenticity  were    less    pointed    and  satisfaetery 
than  this  simple  R.  L.,  which  seemed  to  bring  the 
splendid  earl  bodily  before  ns,  in  his  habK  as  be 
wooed  and  won  the  lovely  Amy.    We  fouid  it 
somewhat  difficult  to  eoneeive  the  original  size  of 
the  edifice,  when  we  were  told  that  the  tower  by 
which  we  entered — large  as  an  ordinary  castle- 
was  only  one  of  four  gateways  to  the  castle  in  its 
glory.    The  main  body  of  the  mins  occupies  three 
sides  of  a  square,  and  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
whole  can  scareely  be  exaggerated.     In  this,  as 
in  other  cases,  we  made  the  amende  honorable  to 
the  artists  who  have. endeavored  to  give  ns  some 
idea  of  these  remams.    We  find  that  they  have 
erred  rather  in  deficiency  than  in  exaggeratioD. 
Certainly  we  had  never  seen  a  drawing  that  gave 
ns  an  idea  of  the  vast  extent  of  Kenilworth  Castle, 
or  the  beauty  of  its  remains,  dothed  as  they  are 
with  magnificent  verdure.    One  or  two  of  the 
turret  stairs  are  still  accessible ;  the  mantels  in 
the  great  hall  are  just  as  they  were  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth — the    very    bricks    in    the    chimney, 
against  which  fires  blazed  to  warm  the  chill  stone 
walls  even  in  summer,  all  are  there.    A  recess 
with  a  bay-window  is  still  known  as  Qneen  Elix- 
abeth's  dressing-room  ;  and  in  it  are  marble  seats 
which  she  doubtless  used  when  she  looked  out,  as 
we  did,  upon  the  splendid  prospect  that  stretches 
for  miles  on  that  side.    We  do  not  love  Queea 
Elizabeth's  memory  much,  but  we  could  not  help 
feeling  that  the  certainty  of  standing  where  she 
had  stood  was  something,  if  only  as  giving  a  sort 
of  Ungible  reality  to  the  past,  which  is  apt  to  be 
to  us  rather  an  abstraction.    We  left  Kenilworth 
with  regret,  for  it  takes  some  little  time  to  mar- 
dial  one's  recollections  so  as  to  make  them  avail- 
able ;  but  we  had  resolved  to  **  do "  Warwick 
Castle  in  the  same  day,  and  no  time  was  to  be 
lost.      We  took  a  fly,  therefore,  and  it    soon 
brought  us  to  the  famous  old  village  and  castle— 
the  latter  the  only  ancient  baronial  residence  still 
kept  up  and  inhabited  in  England.    The  distant 
view  of  the  castle  is  exquisite,   and  when  we 
knocked  at  the  great  gate  we  fully  expected  an 
ancient  seneschal  with  his  bunch  of  keys  to  usher 
us  into  the  hall,  where  we  should  find  a  rough  old 
baron,  feasting  with  his  knights — this  latter  part 
of  our  dream  being  doubtless  ascribaUe  to  the 
fact,  that  a  Coventry  breakfast  gives  a  prominent 
importance  to  the  idea  of  dinner.    But  the  gate 
was  opened  by  a  <*  little  foot-page,"  who  eali^ 
an  old  powdered  porter  in  black  and  scarlet  out  of 
the  lodge  ;  and  we  were  by  this  worthy  infonnedy 
with  very  little  ceremony,  that  going  mto  the  cas- 
tle was  out  of  the  question,  for  it  was  full  of  com- 
pany, and  could  only  be  seen  while  the  la^es  and 
gentlemen  were  at  breakfast,  an  hour  which  had 
long  passed— doubtless  far  more  satisfactorily  to 
the  visitors  at  Warwick  Castle  than  to  ourselves. 
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Oar  blood-ro]ral  rather  rebelled  at  this ;  we  tried 
to  make  the  atolid  old  porter  understand  that  we 
had  oome  aerooB  the  ocean  for  the  express  purpose 
of  seemg  Warwick  Castle  ;  and,  moreover,  that 
beinf  soTereigns,  we  were  quite  sure  the  Bkirl 
would  be  delighted  to  see  us.  As  well  talk  to  the 
old  gate-poets ;  far  better  to  the  whispering  trees 
and  graceful  vines  that  made  the  winding  way 
before  us  so  tempting !  The  old  wife  toddled  to 
the  door,  and  seemed  anxious  to  interpose  a  word 
in  our  favor,  but  her  mouth  was  soon  shut,  by  au- 
thority, and  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  turn  back, 
and  content  ourselves  as  we  might  with  a  vexed 
view  of  the  castle  from  the  bridge  over  tbe  Wye. 
We  cannot  expect  ever  to  see  anything  much 
more  beautiful  of  its  kind.  We  shall  try  again 
for  a  peep  at  the  interior  when  we  return,  when 
we  intend  to  sweep  by  the  okl  Cerberus  with 
great  exultation. 

Resolved  to  make  the  best  amends  we  could  to 
our  disappointed  cariosity,  we  took  outside  places 
on  the  Oxford  coach,  riding  a  perfect  steeple- 
chase to  Leamington,  in  order  to  be  in  time  for  it 
It  was  a  well-appointed  carriage,  one  of  the  fow 
of  its  race  stiU  extant  in  England,  where  rail.way 
travellmg  will  soon  superwde  all  other.  The  air 
was  quite  sharp  enough  to  be  pleasant,  though 
the  country  was  so  well  advanced  in  foliage. 
We  took  oor  seat  at  the  back,  where  we  were 
somewhat  protected  from  the  wind  by  piles  of 
baggage  on  the  roof.  Thus  we  rode  forty-five 
miles  throDgh  the  most  charming  part  of  England, 
on  a  clear,  sun  shiny  afternoon,  which  tempted 
everybody  out  of  doors.  We  passed  village  after 
village,  looking  as  if  they  had  been  bailt  with  no 
other  view  than  to  look  pretty  ;  roofo,  windows, 
walls,  gardens,  arbors,  all  conspiring  to  show  us 
something  which  we  never  could  have  seen  with- 
out coming  to  the  very  spot.  In  one  quaint  old 
town  was  a  fair,  with  its  booths  and  flags,  and 
Mr.  Primrose  cha£&ring  about  a  horse  in  the 
mitkit  In  all  were  thatched  houses,  with  curious 
places  jutting  out  and  pared  away  in  the  eaves  to 
leave  a  look-out  for  the  prettiest  little  lattice  win- 
dows^often  hung  with  ivy  or  clematis.  English 
landscape  has  a  minutely-finished  look  ;  it  lacks 
grandeur ;  its  featurss  are  delicate,  and  the  im- 
presskm  left  is  that  of  softness  and  gentle  beauty. 
The  grass  grows  to  the  very  rim  of  the  water,  like 
carpet  to  a  rich  drawmg-room,  which  must  not 
betray  an  inch  of  unadorned  floor.  The  fields  are 
rolled  to  a  perfect  smoothness ;  the  hedges  look 
as  if  they  had  no  use  but  beauty  ;  the  trees  and 
maltitadinous  vines  have  a  draperied  air,  and 
oCrike  the  eye  rather  as  part  of  the  charming 
whole,  than  as  possessing  an  hidividual  interest 
We  have  seen  woodlands  in  the  far  west  that 
were  far  more  gracefully  majestic  than  any  we 
have  yet  seen,  out  of  the  royal  parks,  in  England* 


but  we  have  no  such  miles  of  cultured  and  eloso- 
fitted  scenery.  Nature  with  us  throws  on  her 
clothes  negligently,  confident  in  beauty ;  m  EUig* 
land  she  has  evidently  looked  in  the  glass  until 
not  a  curl  strays  from  tts  fillet,  not  a  dimple  is  un- 
schooled. She  is  mise  d  quatre  epingUt,  as  the 
French  milliners  say,  but  how  lovely ! 

We  reached  Oxford  between  five  and  six  ;  and, 
when  we  were  snugly  ensconced  at  the  Mitre 
Tavern,  we  felt  that  we  were  truly  in  the  central 
heart  of  England — a  heart  whose  pulsations  are 
felt  in  every  fibre,  through  the  million  ramifica- 
tions of  church  and  state.  England's  hereditary 
legislators  are  hardly  deemed  legitimate  unless 
Uiey  have  imbibed  the  conservative  spirit  of  their 
order  from  Oxford,  which  is  its  fonutain  head ; 
for  one  of  these  to  prefer  Cambridge  is  almost  to 
incur  the  suspickm  of  herssy  and  treason.  The 
spirit  of  Oxford— of  its  very  halls  and  cloisten,  is 
directly  opposite  to  the  utilitarian  tendencies  of 
the  day.  Its  august  beauty  is  a  testimony  to  the 
virtue  of  those  who  devote  their  worldly  goods  to 
the  erection  and  perpetnal  endowment  of  edifices 
consecrated  to  religion  and  learning— edifices 
which  are  to  consume  and  not  to  produce,  forever. 
And  this  mute  appeal  of  the  spiritual  against  the 
material,  is  the  glory  of  Oxford.  Everything 
breathes  it ;  from  silent,  shadowy  cloisters,  and 
traceried  windows,  and  airy  pinnacles,  inmiense 
libraries  and  museums,  galleries  of  art,  exquisite 
chapels,  plate  of  gold,  and  sculpture  far  more 
precious ;  to  magnificent  quadrangles  and  gardens, 
and  the  great  area  of  Christ  Church  meadow,  a 
pleasure-ground  bounded  by  two  rivers,  and 
shaded  by  elms  such  as  are  hardly  seen  elsewhere. 
Provision  for  study  and  for  the  relaxation  which 
study  renders  so  necessary,  is  made  on  the  same 
sfffendid  scale ;  while  the  business  of  the  town 
seems  a  mere  accident ;  an  enforced  contribution 
to  the  more  noble  objects  of  the  place  ;  a  recogni- 
tion of  perishable  humanity  and  its  fower  needs. 
The  university  has  sixteen  hundred  members,  the 
town  some  25,000,  yet  the  style  is  **  the  univerBi- 
ty  and  city  of  Oxford,"  the  university  taking  pre- 
cedence on  all  occasions.  The  chapel  of  Christ 
Church  is  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese,  and  into 
this  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  is  not  permitted  to  enter 
in  his  robes  on  state  occasions,  but  must  come  in 
by  a  side  door—M  jealously  is  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  university  guarded.  Oxford  seemed  to  us 
more  an  embodiment  of  England's  ideal  than 
royalty  itself.  It  is  grander  than  throne  or  scep- 
tre, orb  or  sword  of  state  ;  it  is  as  if  the  holy  oil 
with  which  monarchs  are  consecrated  had  been 
poured  out  without  measure  upon  these  hallowed 
walk  and  bowers.  The  atmosphere  is  filled  with 
reverence.  The  spirits  of  the  noble  dead  seem 
hovering  about  this  home  of  their  living  hope  and 
trust ;  the  heart  of  the  beholder  swells  with  con- 
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scious  awe  as  he  recognises  their  presence.  He 
thinks  of  the  wondrous  courts  of  the  new  Jerusa- 
lem, where  those  who  lived  for  the  soul's  sake  find 
habitations  suited  to  their  dijpiity  ;  for  if  any  earth- 
ly tabernacle  can  represent  these,  surely  none  so 
well  as  the  sacred  halls  of  Oxford.  A  monumental 
cross,  seventy-three  feet  in  height,  in  the  style  of 
the  Eleanor  crosses  erected  by  Edward  I.,  has 
lately  been  placed  near  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  in  memory  of  the  martyrs  Cranmer, 
Latimer  and  Ridley,  who  sufl&red  for  the  faith  on 
a  spot  not  far  distant.  It  is  of  exquisite  design 
and  execution,  and  does  not  disgrace  its  position, 
which  is  high  praise.  The  inscription,  too,  is  of  a 
holy  simplicity,  and  those  whose  hearts  have  been 
touched  and  elevated  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
thousand  testimonies  to  the  worth  of  Christianity 
with  which  the  place  abounds,  cannot  read  v^ith- 
out  a  deepened  feeling  the  words  with  which  it 
concludes — To  thbm  it  was  given  not  only  to 
BBUBVB  IN  Christ,  but  to  suffer  for  his  sake. 
The  very  spot  where  the  sacrifice  took  place  is 
now  covered  by  Baliol  College,  but  a  black  cross 
in  the  pavement  opposite  serves  as  a  lasting  index 
to  it.  God  be  thanked  that  no  monarch  of  Eng- 
land can  ever  repeat  the  crime  while  these  me- 
morials endure ! 

We  longed  to  give  a  month  to  Oxford,  but  the 
hour  came  for  our  departure,  and  we  felt  obliged 
to  tear  ourselves  away,  in  order  to  be  in  London 
at  the  appointed  time.  In  the  railway  carriage 
we  were  talking  over  our  delight  and  wonder 
among  ourselves,  when  a  gentleman,  who  had 
seemed  absorbed  in  a  book,  looked  up  and  joined 
in  the  conversatiou,  rectifying  some  mistaken  con- 
jecture or  remark  dropped  by  one  of  us  as  to  the 
constitution  or  government  of  the  University. 
We  were  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  information 
thus  ofiered,  and  met  our  friend's  advance  with  a 
frankness  with  which  his  own  fully  kept  pace  ;  so 
that  before  we  separated  we  had  gained  much  in- 
formation respecting  certain  peculiarities  in  the 
University-government,  and  from  an  unquestiona- 
ble source  too,  for  our  unknown  fellow  passenger 
proved  to  be  a  dignitary  of  one  of  the  colleges  ; — 
a  most  kind  and  gentlemanly  person. 

It  may  not  be  impertinent  here  to  advert  to  the 
common  notion  of  the  churlishness  of  the  English, 
and  to  say  that,  without  pretending  to  pass  a  gene- 
ral judgment  upon  so  short  a  trial,  we  can  hardly 
avoid  the  conclusion,  from  what  we  have  already 
seen,  that  English  people  are  at  least  as  civil  to 
strangers  as  ourselves ;  and  really,  unless  we 
meet  with  something  very  different  from  our  pre- 
sent experience,  we  shall  be  disposed  to  go  still 
further,  and  say  that  we  may  take  a  lesson  in 
this  particular  from  our  cousin  of  England. 
Everywhere  we  have  found  that  the  knowledge 
that  we  were  Americans  has  secured  for  os  what- 


ever information  and  civility  we  required,  and 
the  grace  and  good  humor  with  which  these  little 
services  have  been  rendered,  have  appeared  to  as 
quite  remarkable — ^perhaps  because  common  fame 
had  led  us  to  anticipate  something  different  And 
at  Liverpool  we  saw  an  instance  of  governmental 
politeness  that  astonished  us  net  a  little  after  what 
we  had  seen  of  the  extreme  rigor  with  which  the 
custom  house  duties  were  exacted — a  clergyman's 
somewhat  voluminous  luggage  passed  at  once, 
without  examination,  as  soon  as  his  profession  was 
named.  Our  poor  dear  stewardess  would  have 
been  glad  of  a  similar  shield,  for  she  was  caught 
smuggling  a  very  paltry  lot  of  cigars  and  brandy, 
and  thrown  at  once  into  jail,  a  place  from  which 
the  united  testimony  in  her  favor  ef  all  the  ladies 
in  the  cabin  could  do  very  little  to  rescue  her. 
Our  good  captain  did  all  he  could  for  her,  bat 
there  is  no  evading  penalties  in  England,  that  is 
to  say,  without  the  payment  of  huge  sums  of 
money. 

To  return  to  our  transit  from  Oxford  to  LondoD. 
A  huge  old  fellow,  with  a  crimson  face,  and  no 
very  measured  mode  of  expressing  his  thoughts, 
was  among  our  fellow  passengers,  and  we  saw 
very  plainly  what  we  had  never  seen  before, — 
that  Mr.  Dickens's  drinking  characters  were  not 
over-drawn.  This  worthy,  a  perfect  model  of  old 
Woller,  had  a  wicker-covered  bottle  of  brandy  in 
his  carpet-bag,  and  the  number  of  times  he  had 
recourse  to  his  miserable  comforter  was  perfectly 
astounding.  He  seemed  accustomed  to  it,  how- 
over,  for  he  showed  no  appearance  of  drunken- 
ness  except  a  little  more  ill-humor,  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  ban  everything  that  interfered  with  bis  per- 
sonal convenience.  .  The  way  in  which  he  bullied 
the  conductor,  and  prevented  the  carriage  from 
being  filled  with  passertgers,  was  amusing,  espe- 
cially as  we  shared  the  benefit.  Impudence  cer- 
tainly tells  better  in  England  than  in  America. 

Wo  entered  London  by  gas-light,  but  really  as 
one  can  see  but  a  street  at  a  time,  there  is  very 
little  sensation  about  the  matter,  especially  when 
one  is  weary  with  a  hard  day's  journey  Thus 
much  by  waiy  of  forewarning  to  the  reader,  who 
will  doubtless  hear,  as  we  did,  of  the  impreasioii 
made  by  entering  London  at  night  We  feel  in 
duty  bound  to  tell  the  truth,  having  determined  to 
see  with  our  own  eyes  as  exclusively  as  possible* 
and  we  aver  that  entering  London  by  night  is  rtry 
much  like  entering  New- York  at  the  same  hour. 
It  must  not  be  concealed  that  our  thoughts  wero 
running  a  good  deal  on  tea  and  bed,  and  when 
we  were  once  quietly  seated  in  our  excellent 
lodgings  in  Cavendish  Square,  the  splendor  of 
London  gas  very  soon  faded  from  our  recollection. 
The  house  now  occupied  by  Mr.  W.  Johnson,  for- 
merly of  New-York,  affords  a  very  good  sped- 
,  men  of  the  dwellingB  of  the  nobility  of  the  past 
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age.  It  has  been  standing,  perhaps,  seyenty 
yean,  yet  the  whole  style  is  still  striking  and  ele- 
gant The  amplitude  of  the  halls  and  stairways, 
in  particalar,  give  an  air  of  great  magnificence, 
affi»rding  space  for  statuary,  candelabra,  and  orna- 
mental furniture,  such  as  is  usually  reserved  for 
the  drawing-rooms  of  our  American  houses,  where 
the  hall  and  stairs  too  often  seem  like  an  after- 
thought It  is  very  lofty  and  perfectly  conve- 
nient, and  as  an  abiding  place  for  travellers  can 
hardly  be  surpassed,  at  least  while  it  continues 
under  the  present  excellent  management  The 
position,  at  the  west  end  of  the  towu,  contiguous 
to  Regent-street  and  the  new  and  elegant  portion 
of  London,  and  elevated  full  seventy  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river,  is  unrivalled. 

Any  account  of  the  regular  lions  of  London 
must  of  course  be  superfluous  here,  for  the  guide 
books  have  unconscionably  taken  the  wind  out  of 
the  tourist's  sails  in  all  these  matters.  Yet  it  goes 
hard  to  pass  Westminster  Abbey  without  a  word  ; 
and  it  seems  odd  that  St  Paul's,  which  filled  so 
large  a  place  in  our  thoughts,  should  occupy  none 
at  all  on  our  paper ;  that  that  dear  old  toy-shop, 
the  Tower,  should  but  occupy  our  staring  eyes  for 
an  hour,  and  then  go  undistinguished  into  the 
lumber-room  of  memory.  But  it  is  not  possible  to 
conceive,  without  actual  observation,  how  much 
these  things  are  vulgarized  and  turned  into  mere 
shows,  by  the  mode  in  which  they  are  exhibited. 
Whole  parties  of  incongruous  people  are  huddled 
together,  and  an  automaton  of  a  guide,  marching 
at  their  head,  deles  out  his  dismal  lesson,  in  a 
Toice  to  which  an  active  saw-mill  would  be  no  un- 
fit accompaniment  If  you  wouki  linger  awhile, 
in  the  (aint  hope  of  calling  up  and  rendering  avail- 
able your  long-stored  reminiscences  of  departed 
worth  and  beauty,  the  grating  voice  summons  you 
to  proceed  at  once.  You  have  got  what  you  paid 
for,  and  you  must  not  take  an  extra  look  at  Mary 
of  Scotland,  or  a  pencil  note  of  some  curious  in- 
scription, unless  yon  can  defer  your  romance  and 
yonr  researches  until  leave  can  be  obtained  from 
the  dean  for  the  indulgence  of  these  proscribed 
feelings.  The  taking  of  money  at  the  door  for  a 
sight  of  this  great  national  monument,  the  glory 
of  England  and  the  remembrance  of  her  great 
ones,  has  been  so  often  commented  upon,  that 
one  can't  help  thinking  of  those  who  have  author- 
ity in  the  case  under  the  figure  of  the  deaf  adder 
that  stoppeth  her  ears.  Yet  it  would  really  be 
almost  as  respectable  to  set  up  one's  mother  for  a 
paying  show,  because  her  memory  was  stored 
with  the  great  things  of  the  past  Considering 
the  lavish  expenditure  of  the  gnovernmeut  in  other 
directions,  there  is  an  odious  meanness  about  this, 
and  we  may  hope  yet  to  see  it  abandoned. 

All  of  St  Paul's  that  is  really  worth  seeing  is 
free.    The  noble  portions  are  the  only  ones  that 


the  traveller  of  taste  should  see.  Xhe  vast  area 
of  the  nave,  the  heaven-hung  dome,  the  inside 
view  from  the  Whispering  Gallery,  and  the  outer 
view  from  the  Golden  Gallery,  are  all.  Who- 
ever ascends  further  breaks  the  impression,  and 
belittles  his  permanent  image  of  this  vast  structure. 
The  monuments  have  a  modern  air,  and  poor  Dr. 
Johnson  looks  particularly  foriom,  with  nothing  on 
but  a  sheet,  as  if  he  had  beeu  called  out  of  bed  by 
the  cry  of  fire.  This  matter  of  drapery  for  statues 
becomes  a  subject  of  incessant  conjecture,  as  one 
walks  through  these  monumental  aisles.  The 
wig  and  buckles  of  Dr.  Johnson  would  not  certain- 
ly be  very  classical,  but  he  is  not  Dr.  Johnson 
without  them,  and  we  desire  nobody  else  as  we 
stand  near  his  grave.  The  equestrian  statue  of 
Greorge  III.,  which  the  wits  say  is 

"ftridiculoutthiiv, 
AU  horfMan  fthd  pig-tidl  and  not  an  inch  of  king,'* 

is  not  a  whit  more  ridiculous  than  the  figure 
of  Dr.  Johnson  in  a  costume,  or  non-costume, 
which  would  have  been  odious  to  him  while  living. 
If  it  was  necessary  to  wind  him  in  a  sheet,  he 
should  have  been  represented  as  dead,  and  so  un- 
able to  put  himself  in  more  proper  trim  for  sitting 
to  the   artist 

At  the  Tower,  the  very  things  you  would  wish 
to  see,  are  not  open  to  the  public.  You  are  shown 
the  armory,  but  not  allowed  time  to  examine  par- 
ticular articles  which  are  really  curious  ;  you  see 
a  parcel  of  fine  old  seats  with  wax  dolls  in  them 
cruelly  set  astride  on  woodeu  horses,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth,  well-hung  with  glass  beads,  aud  looking 
at  you  out  of  glass  eyes ;  and  just  as  you  are  going 
out  of  a  gallery  where  many  minute  things  have 
been  occupying  your  attention,  you  are  told  that 
here  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  took  his  exercise,  during 
the  long  years  during  which  he  inhabited  this 
gloomy  abode  ;  and  in  this  dungeon  on  your  left 
he  slept — but  you  must  hurry  on,  and  go  to  see 
— what  {  The  Crown  Jewels.  If  you  would 
thread  the  different  courts  of  the  Tower,  seek  out 
places  of  interest  which  abound  within  its  pre- 
cincts, pause  to  marshal  your  historical  recollec- 
tions, or  venture  a  step  out  of  sight  of  the  stolid 
yeoman  who  goes  before  you  fluttering  like  a 
maypole  with  his  particolored  ribbons — you  are 
soon  taught  the  difTeronce  between  seeing  the 
Tower  and  having  it  shown  to  you.  The  Tower, 
as  a  great  historical  fact,  is  not  shown  to  you ;  some 
paltry  adjuncts  are  all  that  you  are  allowed  to  vi- 
sit Surely  there  might  be  some  arrangement  by 
which  travellers  of  decent  standing  aud  tolerable 
intelligence  should  be  allowed  to  get  a  real  know- 
ledge of  this  structure,  interesting  by  so  many 
associations.  At  present  the  whole  is  a  mere 
cockney  show. 

After  the  two  great  cathedrals,  the  Temple 
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Church  is  the  best  worth  seeing  of  any  m  London. 
It  is  one  of  four  round  churches  built  in  Eingland 
by  the  Koights  Templars,  on  their  return  from 
the  Crusades,  modelled  on  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  It  has  been 
restored  within  a  few  years,  and  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  monuments 
we  have  yet  seen.  Many  Latin  inscriptions  done 
in  red,  and  in  ancient  characters,  adorn  the  walls ; 
and  antique  delineations  of  the  kings  of  England* 
during  whose  reigns  the  Templars  reached  the 
height  of  their  power  in  England,  are  painted  on 
the  wall  of  the  chancel.  Various  emblematic  de- 
vices  appear  on  the  floors,  the  roof,  the  walls, 
repeated  again  and  again  ;  the  winged  horse  of 
the  Order,  the  red  cross,  the  standard,  half  white, 
half  black,  called  BeaU'Seant ;  the  double  lion  ; 
and  several  mysterious  birds  and  beasts,  which  we 
must  leave  to  the  heralds.  The  coloring  is  gor- 
geous, but  not  gaudy  in  eflect ;  perhaps  the  exqui- 
sitely polish^  pillars  of  dark  marble  have  the 
effect  to  chasten  the  whole.  Some  beautiful 
carving  in  oak  adorns  the  chancel,  but  in  general, 
the  wood  is  plain.  The  altar,  and  the  new -old  win- 
dows, are  glowing  and  appropriate  ;  the  arches 
rich  in  arabesques,  quite  in  keeping  with  the  oriental 
associations  which  hang  about  the  Templars. 
But  the  precious  things  are  the  figures  of  the 
crusaders  themselves ;  in  the  round  part  of  the 
church,  where  are  ten  massive  figures  recumbent 
on  the  marble  floor.  In  suits  of  mail,  of  different 
fashions  of  chain  and  plate  armor  ;  with  helmets, 
but  the  visors  unclasped  ;  one  with  a  great  sword ; 
another  with  his  sword  run  through  a  lion's  head ; 
some  with  their  legs  crossed  in  token  of  a  cru8ado 
actually  accomplished,  others  in  the  usual  position, 
betokening  that,  however  good  the  intention,  it  was 
never  carried  into  effect ; — these  figures  all  of  solid 
metal  or  marble,  have  a  majesty  which  fills  the 
imagination.    The  faces,  depicted  in  the  death- 


calm,  are  dignified  as  death  always  is  ;  and  th«ir 
diaracter  is  so  various,  that  one  studies  them  in 
fbll  confidence  that  they  are  true  portraits  of  the 
mighty  men  of  war  of  the  twel/lh  century.  Hie 
Knights  Hospitallers  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  had  possession  when  the  Templars 
were  dissolved,  until  they  in  their  torn  were  dis- 
banded by  Henry  VIII. ;  but  we  could  discover 
no  particular  traces  of  their  residence.  We 
attended  service  in  this  church,  with  the  parti- 
cular object  of  hearing  the  fine  chanting  by  the 
choir.  7*he  organ  is  not  a  remarkably  good  one, 
but  it  was  well  played,  and  the  singing  was  de- 
licious. We  observed  a  number  of  young  boys 
among  the  white  surpliced  singers,  but  we  could 
scarcely  believe  that  some  sweet  strains  which 
now  and  then  relieved  the  more  manly  chant, 
were  not  from  female  lips.  We  are  told,  however, 
that  there  are  no  femirie  singers.  Much  of  the 
service  was  chanted,  and  the  frequent  responds 
of  a  musical  **  A-men  **  to  the  spoken  prayeiv, 
was  most  sweet  The  sermon  might  better  have 
been  chanted  too,  for  it  was  delivered  in  so  low  a 
tone  that  the  congregation  below  the  miAJle  of 
the  choir,  which  is  the  part  used  for  worship,  couM 
not  catch  half  the  leading  words  To  some  of 
those  who  did  hear,  it  was  a  little  amusing  to  lislev 
just  at  this  crisis,  to  a  sennon  recommending  im- 
plicit, "  contented  "  obedience  to  "  the  powers  that 
be,"  hardly  allowing  the  possibility  of  a  rightfiil 
resistance  ;  and  citing  the  "  dreadful  example 
of  France  "  as  a  warning  against  any  attempt  to 
produce  changes  in  goveniraent.  The  duties  of 
rulers  were  touched  upon,  but  with  great  briefheos 
and  caution  ;  whilst  the  crime  of  dissatisfaction 
was  drest  in  the  most  odious  colors.  The  good  old 
gentleman  who  preached  to  the  Templars  will 
certainly,  like  the  vicar  of  Bray,  hold  bis  place* 
whatever  king  nay  reign. 
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THE  SLEEPING   BEAUTY, 

{Seethe  Engraving.) 

<«S  V«U  of  jjFotfKtK  «nb  Jantiuntmtntii  Mttut.*' 

U  Peneenee. 
•T  MM.  MAAAM  HBLSN  WHITMAN  AND  ANNA  MAB8H  POWBE. 


Sister,  *t'n  the  kkm  c4  night— 
Let  tw,  in  the  w«b«r  thoocht, 

Wettv*  the  thraade  of  ancient  fong, 
y  roa  the  reaJflu  «r  rairiee  broogbt 

Tko«  ihak  atai*  the  duaky  warp 

In  nlght^rfiade  vet  with  twilight  dew, 

I,  with  ■treaka  of  morning  gold, 
Waattibe  Ub*  ikbric  thnMgh  aad 


Wnnts  «  kne  taMIe  hf  tbe  Ma, 
Upreared  Mb  dirk  and  DMMddeitef  pOe, 

Fu  seen,  with  a>  its  (tovrning  towera, 
For  mxany  and  many  a  weary  mile; 

Tbe  wild  waret  beat  tbe  eaatle  walla, 

And  bathed  the  rock  with  eoaaeleM  ohowan, 

Tbe  wiiida  roared  fiercely  round  tbe  pSe, 
And  oMaaed  along  its  mouldering  towers 

Within  those  wide  and  echoing  bali^ 

To  guard  bar  from  a  fatal  speH, 
A  nald  of  noUe  lineage  bom 

Was  doomed  in  solitude  to  dweB. 

Five  &irie8  graced  tbe  inAnt*8  birth 
With  tene  and  beauty,  wealth  and  power; 

The  afarth.  by  one  feO  stroke,  Ferersed 
The  lavish  splendors  of  her  dower. 

Whenever  the  orphan^a  lOy  hand 
A  spindle^s  shining  point  should  pierce, 

flhe  swore  upon  her  magic  wand. 
The  BMid  should  sleep  a  hundred  years. 

JhB  wild  waves  beat  the  castle  wall 
And  bached  tbe  rock  with  ceaseless  showers; 

Dark  bearing  blUows  plunge  and  fiiH 
In  whitening  fbom  beneath  tbe  towers 

Tliere,  rocked  by  winds  and  hiled  by  waves^ 
in  youthAil  grace  the  maiden  graw, 

And  ft<om  her  solitary  draaioi 

A  sweet  and  penahre  piaaswe  draw. 

Tet  often,  fhmi  her  lattice  high. 
She  gazed  athwart  the  gathering  night, 

To  maifc  the  sangnlle  wheeling  by. 
And  tonged  to  IbDow  to  their  flight 


One  whiter  night,  bealde  the  hearth 
She  aat  and  watehed  the  smouldering  flie, 

WfaOe  now  the  tempests  seemed  to  luO,  ^^ 
And  now  the  winds  rose  high  and  higher — 

Strange  sounds  are  beard  along  tbe  wal, 
Dim  fhces  gUmmer  through  the  gfcKMn— 

And  stifl  mysterious  voices  caH, 

And  shadows  flit  from  room  to  room— 

*T!n,  bending  o'ar  tba  dying  brands, 
She  chanced  a  sudden  gleam  to  see  ; 

She  turned  t6e  spaikling  embers  o*er. 
And  to!  she  finds  a  golden  key ! 

LuKd  on,  as  by  an  unseen  hand, 
She  roamed  tbe  castle  o'er  and  o'er— 

Through  many  a  darkling  chamber  sped, 
And  many  a  dusky  corridor : 

And  stil,  through  unknowu  winding  waya 
She  wandered  on  for  many  an  hour, 

For  gallery  stW  to  gallery  leads. 
And  tower  succeeds  to  tower. 

Oft,  wearied  with  tbe  steep  aaceat. 
She  lingered  on  her  tonely  way. 

And  paused  beside  the  pictured  wafla. 
Their  countless  wonders  to  sunrey. 

At  length,  upon  a  narrow  stair 
That  wound  within  a  turret  high. 

She  saw  a  MtDe  low-browed  door. 
And  turned,  her  golden  key  10  try: 

Stowly,  beneath  her  trembling  hand, 
Tbe  bolts  recede,  and,  backward  flung. 

With  bajsh  recofl  and  sullen  ctang 
Tbe  door  upon  its  litagaa  awung. 
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Tbere,  io  a  little  moonUt  room, 
Bbe  MM  a  weird  hud  witbered  crone, 

Wbo  nt  and  spun  amid  tbe  gloom, 
And  tamed  her  wheel  with  drowiy 

With  mate  amaze  and  wonderisg  awe, 
A  paaring  moment  itood  tbe  maid, 

Then,  entering  at  the  narrow  door. 
More  near  the  mjntic  task  wrveyed. 

She  nw  her  twine  the  flaxofi  fleece. 
She  nw  her  draw  the  flaxen  thread. 

She  viewed  the  ■pindle*h  shining  potnl. 
And,  pleased,  the  norel  task  eurreyed. 

A  sudden  k>nging  seized  her  breast 
To  twine  the  fleece,  to  torn  the  wheel;' 

She  stretched  her  lily  hand  and  f)ierced 
Her  finger  with  tbe  shining  steel! 

Skiwly  her  hMvy  eyelids  ckMe, 
Bbe  (Mi  a  drowsy  torpor  creep 

IVom  limb  to  Mmb,  *till  every  senw 
Is  k>cked  in  an  enchanted  sleepi 

A  dreamlen  shmiber,  deep  as  night. 
In  dMthly  trance  her  sensM  tocked— 

At  once  tbrou^  an  its  masshre  vaults 
And  gkXMqy  towera  tbe  castle  rocked: 

Tlie  beldame  roused  her  ftom  her  Mt, 
And  raised  on  hi^  a  moumAil  waO, 

A  shrilly  scream  that  seemed  to  floed 
A  requiem  on  the  dying  gale. 


And  an  around,  on  every  side^ 
Throughout  the  castle's  precincts  wids^ 

In  every  bower  and  ban, 
AUstept:  tbe  warder  in  tbe  court. 
The  figuTM  on  the  arras  wrought. 

The  steed  within  his  stall 

No  more  the  watcb-dog  bayed  tbe  noocv 
Tbe  owlet  ceased  her  boding  tune, 

The  raven  on  his  tower, 
An  bushed  in  slumber  stiU  aad  deep» 
EotbraDed  in  an  enchanted  sleepy 

Await  tbe  appointed  hour. 

A  pathleM  forest,  wild  and  wide. 
Engirt  the  castle*s  inland  skle. 

And  stretched  for  many  a  mile; 
So  thick  its  dMp  impervious  screen, 
Tbe  castle  towen  were  dinriy  seen 

Above  tbe  mouldering  pile. 

So  high  tbe  ancient  cedars  sprung; 
So  &r  ak)ft  their  branchM  flung. 
So  ckm  tbe  oovart  grew. 


''A  hundred  yean  shaU  pass,"  she  sakl, 
"Ere  thOM  blue  cyM  behoM  tbe  aaon^ 

Ere  theM  deserted  bafls  and  towen 
Staall  echo  to  a  baglebom. 

**  A  hundred  Nortand  winters  pass, 
While  drenching  rains  and  drifting  sbowv 

Shan  beat  against  the  castle  waUs, 
Nor  wake  thee  AtMD  thy  long  repose. 

A  hundred  timM  tbe  g(4den  grain 
Shan  wave  beneath  the  harvest  moon, 

Twelve  hundred  moons  shan  wax  and  wane 
Ere  yet  thine  eyM  beboU  tbe  sun !  ** 

She  ceased:  but stiR  the raystie rhyme 
Tbe  k>ng  resounding  aisks  protoog; 

And  an  tlie  castle's  echoM  chime 
In  answering  cadence  to  ber  soog^ 

She  bore  the  maiden  to  her  bower. 
An  ancient  chamber  wide  and  knr. 

Where  gtriden  sconcM  fhun  the  wall^ 
AiUnt  and  trembHng  histre  tlrow. 

A  sileot  chamber,  flir  apart. 

Where  strange  and  antique  arrM  hung; 
That  waved  akmg  the  moaUering  waflsi 

And  in  the  gusty  Bight  wind  swung: 

She  laid  her  on  her  ivory  bod, 

And  gently  smoothed  each  snowy  JSait, 
Then  drew  tbe  curtain's  dusky^  foU 

To  make  the  eoteriag  dsyligbt  dim. 


9att   II* 


No  foot  its  sileace  oouM  hnrada. 
No  eye  couM  pierce  its  depths  of  shades 
Or  see  tbe  welkin  through^ 

Yet  oft,  M  ftom  some  distant  mound 
The  traveUer  cast  bis  eyM  around, 

0*er  wokl  and  woodkad  grmf. 
He  nw,  athwart  tbe  gttmraering  light 
Of  moonbeams,  on  a  misty  night, 

A  castk)  for  away. 

A  hundred  Norland  winten  pisset^ 
While  drenching  rains  and  drifting 

Beat  loud  against  tbe  castle  waSs, 
Nor  broke  tbe  maklen's  k>ng  repose. 

A  hundred  timM  on  vale  and  bfll 
Tbe  reapen  bound  tbe  goUen  com,-^ 

And  now  tbe  ancient  baUs  and  towen 
Re-echo  to  a  bugle  bom ! 

A  warrior  from  a  distant  land. 
With  behn  and  hauberk,  spear  and  brand. 
And  high,  nniamisbod  crest. 
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And  now  the  waning  moon  was  tow, 

Hatb  vowed,  before  Che  morning*!  red, 

The  perftimod  tapers  &inUy  gtow. 

To  break  her  charmed  leaL 

And.  by  their  dying  gteaoa. 

Ftora  torrid  dimee  bejrond  the  main 
He  cornea  the  ooatly  prize  to  gain, 
O'er  deaerta  waste  and  wide. 

He  raiaed  the  curtain's  dusky  foU, 

And  to!  his  charmed  eyes  behold 

The  huiy  of  his  dream! 

No  dangen  daunt,  no  toita  can  tire. 

With  throbbing  heart  and  aoul  on  fire 

He  aeeks  hia  sleeping  bride. 

As  vtolets  penp  ftom  wintry  snows, 
Btowly  her  heavy  lids  unctoee 

And  gently  heaves  her  breast; 

Be  gains  the  old,  enchanted  wood, 

But  an  unconscious  was  her  gaze. 

Her  eye  with  listless  languor  strays 

He  pierced  lu  tangled  gloom ; 

From  brand  to  phnny  crest : 

Where  balefbl  swamp-fires  gleam  and  glare, 
His  path-way  to  fliume. 

A  rising  Mush  begins  to  dawn 
like  that  which  steals  at  early  mom 

Wen  might  tlie  warrior's  courage  foil, 
Wen  might  his  lofty  spirit  quail. 

No  open  foeman  meets  him  there, 

Across  the  eastern  sky ; 
The  maiden  ftom  her  trance  awoke 

But,  borne  upon  the' murky  air, 

*llid  tanflM  boughs  and  moasesdank, 

For  kMig and  weary  hours; 
Tni  issuing  from  the  dangerous  wood, 
The  castle  fon  before  him  stood. 

Their  level  light  athwart  the  dew. 
And  tipt  the  hiUs  with  flame. 
The  silent  forest  boughs  were  stirred 
With  music,  as  from  bee  and  bird 

From  out  iu  depths  of  tangled  gloom 

The  moon  a  paly  lustre  sheda, 

There  came  a  breath  of  dewy  btoom. 

Beaolved,  the  grass-grown  court  he  treads, 

And  ftom  the  vaUeys  dim 

The  gfoomy  portal  gained — 

A  ctoud  of  ftagrant  incense  stole. 

He  eioased  the  threshold's  magic  bound, 

As  if  each  violet  breaUied  its  soul 

He  paced  the  hatt.  where  aH  aroun* 

Into  that  floral  hymn. 

No  feara  his  venturous  course  coukl  slar- 
DarkUng  he  groped  hia  dreary  way — 

Up  the  wide  staircase  sprang. 
It  fchoed  to  his  mailed  heel; 
With  dang  of  arms  and  clash  of  steel 

The  silent  chambers  rangk 

Loud  neighed  the  steed  within  his  stan. 
The  cock  crowed  on  the  castle  waU, 

The  warder  wound  his  horn  ; 
The  linnet  sang  in  leafy  bower. 
The  swaUows,  twittering  (torn  the  tower. 

Salute  the  rosy  room. 

He  sees  a  glimmering  taper  gleam 

But  fresher  than  the  rosy  mom. 

And  blither  than  the  bugle  bom. 

Athwart  the  midnight  gloom ; 

The  maiden's  heart  doth  prove. 

Then  first  he  felt  the  touch  of  fear. 

As  with  stow  footsteps  drawing  near. 

The  dawn  of  light  and  tove ! 

LEGENDS  AND  FAIRY  TALES 

OF  MANY  NATIONS. 


BT   C.    B.    BURKHARDT. 


No.  I. 

A8LOQ  AND  ORM,  OR  THE  Q1ANT8*  AND  DWARFS'  FEAST. 


A.  NORWEGIAK  LEGEND. 


In  Norway,  not  far  from  the  famous  city  of  Dron- 
theim,  there  lived  once  upon  a  time,  a  great  and 
noble  man,  who  seemed  blessed  with  every  earthly 
luxury.  A  great  part  of  the  country  around  be- 
longed to  him  ;  numerous  herds  grazed  upon  his 
meadows:  rich  fields  and  forests  surrounded  his 
mansions,  and  a  large  number  of  servants  was  in 
constant  attendance  to  his  call.  He  had  an  only 
daughter,  called  Aslogy  the  celebrity  of  whose 
beauty  had  spread  far  and  near.  The  first  young 
nobles  of  the  land  sought  her  hand,  bnt  all  in  vain ; 
and  t^ose  who  had  come,  full  of  hope  and  ex- 
pectation, returned  from  their  visits  in  sadness 
and  silence. 

The  father,  who  believed  that  his  daughter  only 
refused  all  these  suitors  to  wait  for  a  still  greater 
and  more  exalted  match,  did  not  interfere,  but 
was  pleased  at  the  prudence,  and,  as  he  believed, 
worldly  wisdom  of  his  daughter.  But  when  at 
last  the  first  of  the  nobles  and  the  richest  of  the 
land  had  in  vain  wooed  her,  as  all  met  refusals,  the 
father  became  angry  and  said  to  her : 

"  Hitherto,  I  have  given  thee  free  choice ;  but 

now  perceive  that  all,  without  distinction 

rank,  are  rejected  by  thee,  and  that  the  very 
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best  suitor  in  the  land  does  not  seem  good  enough, 
I  must  interfere.  Shall  my  house  and  race  die 
away  with  me,  and  my  vast  possessions  fall  into 
the  hands  of  strangers  ?  I  will  curb  the  obstinacy 
of  thy  temper.  I  give  thee  from  this  until  Christ- 
mas time  to  choose ;  select  a  husband  before  then, 
or  be  prepared  to  receive  him  whom  I  shall  select 
for  thee." 

Now  Aslog  loved  a  beauteous,  brave  and  noble 
youth,  called  Orm,  She  loved  him  with  her  whole 
soul,  and  would  rather  die  than  give  her  hand  to 
another.  But  Orm  was  poor,  and  his  poverty 
compelled  him  to  serve  in  the  house  of  her  father. 
Their  love  was  kept  a  secret  between  the  two,  for 
her  proud  father  would  never  have  given  his  con- 
sent to  her  marriage  with  a  serving-man. 

When  Aslog  saw  the  frown  upon  her  fathers 
brow,  and  when  she  beard  his  cruel  word«,  she 
turned  pale  as  death,  for  well  she  knew  his  tem- 
per, and  knew  that  he  never  failed  to  fulfil  his 
threats.  Without  therefore  replying  a  word,  she 
retired  to  her  solitary  chamber,  and  bethought  her- 
self  how  she  might  escape  the  danger  which  so 
threateningly  huug  over  her  head.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  very  day  when  her  father  uttered  those 
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crnel  words,  ihe  had  been  eeeretly  mirried,  by  a 
hennit,  who  lived  in  a  cave  not  far  from  her  fkth- 
er's  manaion,  and  who  loved  her  as  well  as  Orm, 
for  the  kuidne«  and  goodneai  of  their  diapoeitiona. 

Of  this  marriage  she  dared  not  tell  her  father, 
aa  he  wonid  certainly  kill  them  both ;  meanwhile 
the  ble«ed  Chriitmas  time  drew  nearer,  and  their 
feara  and  lorrows  inoreased  from  day  to  day. 

At  last  the  lovera  conclnded  to  fly.  "  I  know 
a  aafe  aalyom,"  aaid  Orm,  **  where  we  can  re- 
main undiecovered  until  we  find  an  opportunity 
to  leave  the  country.*' 

In  the  night,  when  all  were  asleep,  the  bold 
Orm  conducted  the  trembling  Aslog  over  tnow 
and  ice  towards  the  mountains.  The  moon  and 
the  stars,  which  always  shine  brighter  when  the 
aoow  is  upon  the  ground,  were  the  only  Fights  to 
groide  them.  They  had  taken  a  few  clothes  and 
skins  with  them,  which  was  all  they  could  carry. 
They  wandered  all  night  among  the  mountams, 
until  they  reached  a  solitary  place,  surrounded  by 
rocks.  Hera  Orm  conducted  the  over-fatigued 
Ask>g  into  a  cave,  the  dark  and  narrow  entrance 
to  which  was  scarcely  visible ;  but  soon  it  widened 
to  a  great  hafl  which  led  mto  the  mountain.  Orm 
hera  lighted  a  fire,  by  which  they  seated  them- 
selves, resting  upon  the  rocks,  and  excluded  from 
an  the  world  besides. 

Orm  was  the  first  who  had  ever  discovered  this 
cave,  which  to  the  present  day  bears  his  name, 
and  is  shown  to  the  curious  traveller ;  and  since 
nobody  else  knew  of  its  existence,  the  lovers  were 
safe  from  persecution.  Here  they  passed  the  en- 
tira  winter.  Orm  used  to  follow  the  chase,  whilst 
Aslog  remained  in  the  cave,  kept  up  the  fire  and 
prepared  their  meals.  Ofttimes  she  would  ascend 
to  the  tops  of  the  rocks,  but,  as  far  as  her  eye 
could  reach,  she  could  discover  nothing  but  glim- 
mering fields  of  ice  and  snow. 

At  last  spring  came ;  the  forests  became  green, 
the  meadows  donned  their  variegated  dresses,  and 
DOW  Aslog  could  but  rarely  and  with  the  utmost 
cantion  emerge  from  the  cave.  One  evening 
about  this  time,  Orm  returned  home  with  the  news 
that  he  had  m  the  distance  seen  her  father's  peo- 
ple, and  that  he  was  certam  of  having  been  re- 
cognised by  them,  since  they  were  hunters,  and  as 
sharp-sighted  as  himself.  "They  wiD  surround 
this  place,**  he  continued,  **  and  never  rest  until 
they  have  found  us ;  we  must  therefore  leave  this, 
at  once." 

They  consequently  descended  the  other  side  of 
the  mountain,  and  reached  the  seashore,  where 
they  luckily  found  a  boat  They  left  the  beach 
in  this,  and  the  boat  drifted  far  into  the  open  sea. 
Thus  they  had  certainly  escaped  pursuit,  but  were 
now  exposed  to  dangers  of  another  kind ;  whither 
should  they  turn  7  They  dared  not  venture  land, 
for  Aslog's  father  was  master  of  the  entire  coast. 


and  they  would  be  certain  of  falling  mto  his  hands. 
Nothing  therefore  remained  for  them,  but  to  leave 
the  boat  to  the  tender  mercies  of  wind  and  waves. 
And  thus  they  passed  the  whole  night  At  day- 
break the  coast  had  disappeared,  and  they  saw 
nothing  bat  sky  and  water.  They  had  not  brought 
a  monthfbl  of  provision  with  them,  and  soon  hun- 
ger, but  more  than  that,  thirst  began  to  tortnra 
them.  Three  days  they  passed  in  this  state  upon 
the  wild  waves,  and  the  exhausted  and  weary 
Aslog  expected  every  moment  to  be  the  last  of 
her  existence. 

At  last,  at  the  end  of  the  third  day,  they  dis- 
covered an  island  of  tolerably  large  sixe,  which 
was  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  smaller  islands. 
Orm  immediately  steered  towards  it,  but  as  he  ap- 
proached, there  arose  a  terrible  wind,  and  the 
waves  rose  higher  and  higher.  He  changed  the 
course  of  his  boat,  in  hopes  to  be  able  to  land  on 
another  side,  but  he  met  with  no  better  success ; 
as  often  as  his  fhul  bark  approached  the  shora,  it 
seemed  to  be  driven  back  by  an  invisible  power. 

**  Merciful  God ! "  he  exclaimed,  looking  towardi 
poor  Aslog,  who  seemed  just  to  be  dying  of  ex- 
haustion. Scarcely  had  that  exclamation  passed 
his  lips,  when  the  storm  ceased,  the  waves  became 
calm,  and  the  boat  landed  without  further  trouble. 
Orm  leaped  ashore ;  a  few  shellfish,  which  he 
found  on  the  beach,  soon  revived  and  strength- 
ened the  exhausted  Aslog,  so  that  she  also  could 
leave  the  boat 

The  island  was  nearly  all  overgrown  with  low 
trees  and  bushes,  and  seemed  uninhabited ;  but 
after  they  had  walked  on  to  about  its  centre,  they 
discovered  a  house,  which  seemed  to  be  built  part- 
ly under  and  partly  above  the  ground.  In  the 
hope  of  finding  human  assistance,  they  approached. 
For  some  time  they  listened,  expecting  to  hear 
voices  and  a  noise  within,  but  nothing  except  the 
deepest  silence  prevailed.  At  last,  Orm  opened 
the  door,  and  entered  with  his  companion  ;  bow 
great  was  their  astonishment,  to  find  everything 
apparently  prepared  for  inhabitants,  whilst  they 
could  not  discover  a  human  being  or  even  the 
trace  of  a  footstep  except  their  own,  anywhere. 
The  fire  was  burning  brightly  upon  a  hearth  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  over  it  hung  a  kettle  of 
fish,  evidently  waiting  for  somebody  to  make  a 
meal  thereof  Beds  stood  ready  made,  to  receive 
sleepers.  For  a  long  time,  Orm  and  Aslog  stood 
hesitating,  and  looked  at  the  luxuries  around 
them  in  fear  and  astonishment  At  last  hunger 
overcame  them,  and  they  took  the  meal  prepared 
for  them,  and  ate.  After  their  hunger  was  ap- 
peased, and  they  could  not  yet  see  or  hear  any  one 
far  or  near,  they  yieMed  to  their  fatigue,  and  laid 
down  upon  the  beds,  a  luxury  which  they  had  not 
enjoyed  in  a  long  thne. 

They  had  expected  to  be  awakened  during  the 
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nigfat  by  the  returniiig  proprietor  of  the  hoose,  but 
they  were  mistaken.  On  the  following  day  also, 
nobody  came,  and  it  seemed  as  if  some  invisible 
power  had  prepared  the  house  for  their  reception. 
They  passed  a  most  pleasant  summer  at  this 
house ;  true,  they  were  alone,  but  they  did  not 
miss  society  much.  The  eggs  of  wild  birds  which 
they  found,  and  the  fish  they  caught,  gave  them 
plenty  to  live  upon. 

When  Autumn  arrived,  Aslog  bore  a  son.  In 
the  midst  of  their  joy  at  his  appearance,  they 
were  surprised  by  another  strange  visitor.  The 
door  opened  very  suddenly,  and  an  old  woman 
entered.  She  wore  a  beautiful  sky-blue  dress,  and 
her  whole  demeanor  seemed  proud,  but  at  the 
same  time  strange  and  unearthly. 

"  Don't  be  frightened^"  she  said, "  at  my  suddien 
appearance  ;  I  am  the  owner  of  this  house,  and 
thank  you  for  having  kept  everythmg  in  good 
order,  and  so  dean  and  tidy  as  I  find  it.  I  would 
gladly  have  come  sooner,  but  could  not  come  be- 
fore Uie  arrival  of  that  little  heathen  there,  (point- 
ing to  the  boy,)  now  I  have  free  access ;  but  do  u*t 
you  go  to  call  a  priest  from  afar  to  baptize  him, 
else  I  must  away  again.  If  you  obey  my  wishes, 
you  may  not  only  remain  here,  but  I  will  confer 
every  favor  you  may  wish,  upon  you.  Whatever 
your  hand  touches  will  have  success,  and  fortune 
will  follow  you  whithersoever  you  go.  If  you 
break  these  conditions,  depend  upon  it,  that  mis- 
fortune will  follow  you  forever,  and  even  upon 
your  child  will  I  avenge  myself.  If  you  need  any- 
thing, or  find  yourselves  in  any  danger,  you  have 
only  to  call  thrice  upon  my  name,  and  I  will  ap- 
pear and  come  to  your  assistance.  I  am  of  the 
race  of  the  ancient  giants,  and  my  name  is  Guru. 
Be  careful  never  in  my  presence  to  mention  the 
name  of  Him,  whom  no  giant  dares  to  know,  and 
never  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  uor  cut  it  into  the 
wood- work  of  this  house.  You  may  live  here  all 
the  year  round,  in  quiet  and  comfort ;  on  Juels-mghi 
alone,  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  leave  the  house 
to  me ;  when  the  sun  is  at  its  lowest,  let  me  have 
possession.  Then  we  celebrate  our  great  festival, 
the  only  time  when  we  are  permitted  to  be  merry. 
If  you  do  n't  like  to  leave  the  house  ou  that  evening, 
remain  as  quiet  as  possible  all  day  and  night  in 
tha  garret,  and  as  you  love  your  lives,  do  n*t  at- 
tempt to  peep  into  the  room  before  midnight. 
After  that  hour,  you  may  resume  quiet  possession." 

After  the  old  woman  had  spoken  these  words, 
she  disappeared ;  and  Aslog  and  Orm,  now  satis- 
fied with  their  position,  lived  happy  and  contented, 
and  without  further  interruption.  Orm  never  cast 
his  net  upon  the  waters,  without  catching  as  many 
of  the  best  fish  as  he  desired,  nor  did  he  ever 
send  an  arrow  from  his  bow,  that  did  not  reach 
its  mark  ;  in  short,  whatever  he  undertook,  suc- 
ceeded to  admiration. 


When  Christmas  came,  they  cleaned  up  the 
house  in  the  best  manner,  put  every  thing  in  order, 
lighted  a  fire  upon  the  hearth,  and  as  evening  ap- 
proached, they  ascended  to  the  garret,  where  they 
kept  quiet  and  very  still.  At  last  it  became  dark, 
and  then  it  seemed  as  if  they  heard  a  rushing  and 
rustling  noise  in  the  air,  such  as  swans  are  apt  to 
make  in  the  winter  season.  There  was  a  large 
opening  on  the  side  of  the  chimney,  which  could 
be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure  to  let  the  smoke 
escape,  or  the  light  in.  Orm  raised  the  lid  of  this, 
which  was  only  covered  with  a  skin,  and  put  his 
head  out ;  but  what^  a  strange  spectacle  was  that 
he  suddenly  beheld.  The  small  islands  all  around 
were  illumined  by  numberless  little  blue  lights, 
which  were  continually  in  motion,  jumping  up  and 
down,  then  approached  the  shore,  gathered  in 
small  parties,  and  came^still  nearer  and  nearer, 
towards  the  island  where  Orm  and  Aslog  lived. 
At  last  they  landed,  and  now  all  stood  in  a  circle 
around  a  large  stone,  which  was  not  far  from  the 
shore,  and  was  well  known  to  Orm.  But  how 
great  was  the  astonishment  of  the  latter,  when  he 
observed  that  the  stone  gradually  assumed  a  hu- 
man shape,  though  of  gigrantic  size !  Now  he 
could  also  distinctly  see  that  the  little  blue  lights 
were  carried  by  dwarfs,  whose  pale  earth-colored 
faces  with  great  noses  and  red  eyes,  also  disfigured 
by  large  bird  bills,  and  eyes  like  owls  in  some  in- 
stances, rested  upon  fearfully-misshapen  bodies ; 
these  dwarfs  waddled,  hopped,  and  walked  about, 
seeming  to  be  merry  and  sad  at  the  same  time. 

Suddenly  the  circle  opened,  the  little  fellows 
gave  way  on  all  sides,  and  Guru,  who  now  was  as 
large  as  the  stone,  approached  with  giant  strides. 
She  embraced  with  both  her  arms  the  stone  image, 
and  immediately  the  rock  had  life  and  animatiou. 
At  the  first  sign  of  this,  the  dwar&  all  began  a 
song,  or  rather  a  howl,  amidst  the  strangest  and 
most  grotesque  grimaces,  so  loud  that  the  whole 
island  resounded  and  seemed  to  tremble  with  it. 
O/m,  frightened  to  death,  drew  his  head  back,  and 
he  and  Aslog  now  remained  in  the  dark,  and 
kept  so  quiet  that  they  scarcely  breathed. 

The  dwar&'  procession  now  approached  the  house, 
as  Orm  could  well  notice,  by  the  increasing  and 
near  noise.  At  last  they  had  all  entered ;  lightly 
and  merrily  now  danced  the  dwaHs  upon  the 
benches  and  tables;  heavy  and  solemn,  amkkt 
their  merriment,  resounded  the  steps  of  the  gianL 
Orm  and  his  wife  now  heard  them  set  the  table, 
heard,  the  plates  and  dishes  rattle,  and  knew  by 
their  songs  and  merriment,  that  they  were  cele- 
brating their  festival.  After  the  meal  was  over,  and 
midnight  was  near,  they  commenced  that  magic 
strain  which  confuses  the  soul  and  maddens  the 
senses ;  the  strain  which  some  people  have  heard 
iu  the  valleys  of  rocks,  or  have  learned  from  unearth* 
ly  musicians ;  to  these  strains  all  began  to  dance. 
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Soon  as  Aslog  heard  this  music,  she  felt  an  irre- 
sistible desire  to  see  the  dance.  Orm  had  not 
the  power  to  restrain  her.  "  Iiet  me  look,"  she 
said  ;  "  only  let  me  look,  or  my  heart  will  break." 
She  took  her  child,  and  placed  herself  upon  the 
farthest  edge  of  the  garret,  where,  without  be- 
ing seen,  she  could  8e6  all  that  passed  below. 
Long,  long  she  gazed,  without  averting  her  eyes, 
and  watched  the  bold  and  wonderful  capers  of  the 
little  people,  who  seemed  to  be  floating  in  the  air, 
not  touching  the  earth  at  all ;  whilst  the  enchant- 
ing fairy-music  filled  her  whole  soul.  Mean- 
while, Ihe  child  in  her  arms  became  sleepy,  and 
breathed  very  heavily.  Without  remembering  the 
promise  she  had  given  to  the  old  woman,  she  did, 
as  is  mother*s  custom,  kiss  her  sleeping  babe,  and 
said,  "  May  Christ  help  thee,  my  child." 

Scarcely  had  these  words  passed  her  lips,  when 
a  fearful,  stunning  noise  arose.  The  sprites  rushed 
and  tumbled  head  over  heels,  and  falling  over 
each  other,  from  the  house ;  the  lights  vanished, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  house  was  deserted  by 
all  its  late  visitors.  Orm  and  Aslog,  frightened 
to  death,  retreated  to  the  farthest  comer  of  the 
house ;  they  dared  not  to  move  until  day  dawned ; 
and  only  after  the  sun  shone  in  through  the  hole 
in  the  roof,  and  shed  its  rays  into  the  house,  they 
gathered  couriage  enough  to  descend.    ' 

The  table  was  still  laid,  even  as  the  ghosts  had 
left  it,  and  was  laden  with  the  most  costly  and 
wonderfully -worked  silver  plate.  In  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  on  the  floor,  there  stood  a  high 
coppei»kettle,  half  filled  with  sweet  mead,  and,  by 
the  side  of  it, «  dhnking  horn,  of  pure  gold.  In 
one  comer  lay  a  stringed-instrument,  very  large, 
and,  in  shape,,  somewhat  like  a  cithern,  which 
giantesses  are  said  to  play  upon.  In  astonishment 
Orai  and, Aslog  looked  at  everything,  but  were 
afraid  to  touch  anything  they  saw  ;  but  how  great 
was  their  fright  and  wonder,  when,  on  looking 
round,  they  saw  a  gigantic  figure,  which  Orm 
immediately  recognised  as  the  giant  whom  Guru 
had  embraced,  seated  by  the  table.  It  was  now 
again  a  cold,  hard  stone.  Whilst  they  stared  at 
this,  Gum  herself,  now  of  gigantic  size,  entered 
the  room.  She  wept  so  bitterly  that  her  tears  fell 
to  the  ground.  It  was  a  long  time  before  she  could 
utter  a  word,  amidst  her  sobs :  at  last  she  said : — 

"  You  have  brought  great  sorrow  upon  me,  and 
henceforth  I  must  weep  all  my  days  ;  but  since  I 
know  that  whatever  you  have  done  you  did  with 
no  evil  intentions,  I  will  forgive,  though  it  would  be 
easy  for  me  to  crash  the  house  upon  your  heads 
as  easy  as  t  would  crush  an  eggshell." 

"  Alas ! "  she  exclaimed,  weeping  more  bitterly 
than  before,  "  there  sits  my  husband,  whom  I 
loved  more  than  myself,  and  he  is  forever  turned 
into  stone,  and  will  never  again  open  his  eyes. 
For  three  centuries  I  lived  with  my  father  happy 


and  in  innocence,  upon  the  isle  of  Kumau,  and 
was  the  fairest  of  all  the  giants'  maidens.  Mighty 
heroes  wooed  for  my  hand.  The  ocean  which 
girdeth  our  island  is  filled  with  rocks,  which  those 
heroes  threw  upon  each  other  in  the  battle  for  my 
hand.  Andfind  gained  the  victory,  and  I  was  be- 
trothed to  him.  Before,  however,  our  wedding 
was  consummated,  the  fearful  Odiu  invaded  our 
land,  conquered  my  father,  and  drove  us  all  from 
our  island.  My  father  and  sisters  fied  to  the 
mountains,  and  these  eyes  have  never  beheld  them 
again.  Andfind  and  tnjrself  took  refuge  in  this 
island,  where  for  a  long  time  we  lived  in  peace, 
hoping  never  to  be  disturbed  again.  But  that  des- 
tiny which  rules  over  us,  and  which  we  cannot 
escape,  willed  it  otherwise.  Oluf  came  here  f^m 
Britain.  They  called  him  a  saint ;  and  Andfind 
soon  discovered  that  his  arrival  would  he  destrac- 
tive  to  the  race  of  giants. 

**  When  we  heard  Oluf 's  vessel  rushing  through 
the  waves,  ray  husband  came  to  the  sea-shore, 
and  blew  the  waves  with  all  his  might  against  the 
vessel.  The  waves  soon  swelled  to  mountains. 
But  Oluf  was  more  powerful  than  he,  and  the  ship 
steadily,  and  swiftly  as  an  arrow,  pursued  its 
course.  It  came  directly  towards  our  island. 
When  the  vessel  had  come  so  near  that  Andfind 
thought  his  hands  could  reach  it,  he  took  the  lx>w 
in  his  right  hand,  to  drag  it  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  as  he  had  often  done  before  with  other  vessels. 
But  Oluf— the  fearful  Oluf— walked  towards  the 
bow,  and,  crossing  his  hands,  exclaimed  in  a  loud 
voice:  "Remain  thou  there  a  stone,  nor  walk 
again  until  the  day  of  judgment !  "  and  in  an  in- 
stant my  unfortunate  husband  was  turned  into  a 
rock.  The  ship  sailed  straightforward,  and  with- 
out interruption  it  ran, against  a  mountain,  which 
it  cut  in  twain,  and  thus  separated  yonder  small 
isle  fh>m  this  island. 

**  Since  that  day  all  happiness  and  fortune  has 
left  me.  Alone  and  solitary  have  I  passed  my 
life.  Only  on  the  Juel-evenings  giants  who  are 
turned  to  stone  can  regain  their  life,  for  the  space 
of  seven  hours — but  only  if  one  of  their  own  race 
will  embrace  them,  and  is  ready  to  sacrifice  a 
hundred  years  of  his  own  life  for  those  seven 
hours.  It  is  but  rarely  that  a  giant  will  do  that. 
I  loved  my  husband  too  dearly  not  to  recall  him 
to  life  OS  often  as  it  was  in  my  power,  even  if  the 
sacrifice  had  been  much  greater.  I  never  kept 
account  how  often  I  had  done  this,  that  I  might 
not  know  when  the  time  would  come  that  I  must 
share  his  fate,  and  become  like  him  at  the  very 
moment  of  embrace.  But,  alas !  even  this  annual 
consolation  is  now  gone.  I  never  again  can  wake 
him  by  my  embrace,  since  he  heard  you  call  out  a 
name  which  I  dare  not  pronounce  ;  and  never 
again  will  he  see  the  light  until  the  morning  dawns 
upon  the  day  of  judgment 
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**  I  now  must  leave  yon  ;  and  you  will  never 
a^n  behold  me.  All  that  m  m  this  house  I  pre- 
sent to  you,  except  only  that  muncal  instrument, 
to  the  sounds  of  which  I  may  sing  of  my  woes. 
Let  no  one  dare  to  visit  any  of  those  small  sur- 
rounding islands ;  there  the  subterranean  dwarfs 
whom  you  have  seen  at  the  feast  abide ;  and  I 
will  protect  them  as  long  as  I  shall  live." 

At  these  words  she  disappeared.  The  follow- 
ing Spring  Orm  carried  the  golden  horn  and  the 
silver  vases  and  plates  to  Droutheim,  where  no- 
body knew  him.  The  value  of  all  these  things 
was  so  great,  that  he  was  enabled  to  buy  all  the 
kizurias  the  richest  people  usually  possess.  He 
iMtded  a  ship  with  his  puiohases  and  returned  to 


the  island,  where  he  lived  many  years  in  nninter- 
mpted  happiness.  Aslog's  father  also  soon  be- 
came reconciled  to  his  rich  son-in-law. 

The  stone  image  remained  in  the  boose.  No 
body  of  men  was  ever  able  to  move  it  Hie  stone 
was  so  hard,  that  hammers  and  axes  broke  to 
pieces  without  even  making  a  mark  upon  the 
rock.  The  giant  remained  stationary  until  a  hoAj 
man  came  to  the  island,  who,  with  a  single  word, 
brought  him  back  to  his  old  place,  where  he  re- 
mained sinoe.  The  copper.kettle,  which  had  been 
used  at  the  dwarfii*  feast,  has  been  preserved  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  whidi  to  the  present 
day  is  called  the  Isle  <^  House. 


GROWING   OLD 


BY   WILUAM   WALLAOB. 


Gaownoold!    GmwingoU! 
Heaven  and  aB  ber  starry  fbU : 
Great  Aicturai  feebler  grows, 
Venus  chaata  a  diige  of  inowa; 
Over  all  tbe  dfm-ejred  apace 
Jove  looks  oat  with  wrinkled  fkee; 
And  tbe  Sun  with  ^losUy  glare 
Treads  the  chamben  of  tlie  air ; 
And  a  voice  is  downward  roDeiH- 

"Growing  old!  Growing  old!** 

Earth  is  growing,  growing  old ! 
She  is  buta  bnritf  mbukl ; 
For  the  Dead  no  deeps  are  Ibund-*- 
Ooflfais  cover  an  the  ground. 
Bee  a  Few  with  whispers  meet 
In  a  city*8  largest  street ; 
And  the  ivy  masses*  shade 
On  the  long  dim  colonnade; 
And  the  houses  crumble  down 
In  the  sad  unpeopled  town: 
O !  the  very  wind  reclines 
▲•sobbing  on  the  mossy  shrines; 
And  a  voice  is  downward  roOed— 
"Growii^old!    Growii«Oid!** 


Ocean's  gmwtag,  growh«  old ! 
An  his  rosary  is  toU— 
Every  bead  an  Age*s  sweep- 
Poor  old  Pontiir  of  the  Deep ! 
No  more  masses  in  tbe  blast! 
No  more  cowTd  cknids  rosCUi^  past 
No  nraie  anthems  in  the  roar 
Of  bUows  caning  on  the  shore 
To  utter  adoration ! — ^Lo ! 
Tile  pallid  tides  like  phantoms  go: 
And  a  voice  is  downward  rotted— 
"Growing  okl!    Growing  old !  ** 

It  is  done!  and  Time  is  dead ! 
To  the  Immortal,  Life  is  wed! 
Where  to  now  the  starry  hosti 
Is  the  Universe  a  ghosti 
Lo !  it  stands  with  spectral  eyes^ 
BrimAil  of  Eternities ! 
GodofGk>ry!    GodofMi^! 
God  of  Morning!    GodofNigfai! 
An  is  swathed  in  whitest  light ! 
Now  I  hear  another  voice— 
"Souls!  O,  clayless  souls,  rejoice  I 
Never  more  shatt  ye  be  told — 
"Growh^old!    Growii«  old ! ** 


*  A^*,^^^^,^^0^^^^^y^k^^'^ 
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IT  U  UAMIA  CHILD. 


At  the  bend  of  a  pleasant  winding  read,  nnder 
the  ehade  of  a  large  elm,  stood  a  email  echool- 
honee.  It  was  a  humble  building ;  and  the  little 
belfry  on  the  top  seemed  hardly  large  enough  for 
the  motions  of  the  cow-bell  suspended  there.  But 
it  was  a  picturesque  feature  in  the  landscape. 
The  elm  drooped  oyer  it  with  unconunon  grace- 
fulness, and  almost  touched  the  belfry  with  its 
light  foHage.  The  weather-beaten  moss-grown 
shinglee  were  a  relief  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller, 
weary  of  prim  staring  white  houses.  Moreover^ 
a  human  soul  had  inscribed  on  the  little  place  a 
pastoral  poem  in  yines  and  floweis.  A  white  loee 
bush  covered  half  one  side,  and  carried  its  ofiering 
of  blossoms  up  to  the  little  bell.  Cyprett  vines 
were  trained  to  meet  over  the  door,  in  a  Grothic 
arch,  surmounted  by  a  Cross.  On  the  western 
side  the  window  was  shaded  with  a  profusion  of 
Morning  Glories;  and  a  great  rock,  that  jutted 
out  into  the  road,  was  thickly  strewn  with  Iceland 
Moss,  which  in  the  Spring-time  covered  it  with  a 
carpet  of  yellow  stan. 

It  was  at  that  season  it  was  first  seen  by  G^rge 
Franklin,  a  young  New- York  lawyer,  on  a  visit 
to  the  country.  He  walked  slowly  past,  gazing  at 
the  noble  elm  slightly  waving  its  young  foliage  to 
a  gentle  breeze.  Just  then,  out  poured  a  flock  of 
ehildren  of  vaiions  ages.  Jumping  and  laughing, 
they  joined  hands  and  formed  a  circle  round  the 
elm.  A  clear  voice  was  heard  within  the  school- 
house,  singing  a  lively  tune,  while  measured 
strokes  on  some  instrument  of  tin  marked  the 
time.  The  little  band  whirled  round  the  tree, 
stepping  to  the  music  with  the  rude  grace  of  child- 
hood  and  joy.  Afl,er  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  of  this 
healthy  exercise,  they  stopped,  apparently  in  obe- 
dience to  some  signal.  Half  of  them  held  their 
hands  aloft  and  formed  arches  for  the  other  half  to 
jump  through.  Then  they  described  swift  circles 
with  their  aims,  and  leaped  high  m  the  air. 
Having  gone  through  their  simple  code  of  g3nunas- 
tics,  away  they  scampwed,  to  seek  pleasure  after 
their  own  fashion,  till  summoned  to  their  books 
again.  Some  of  them  bowed  and  courtesied  to 
the  traveller,  as  they  passed  ;  while  others,  with 
arms  round  each  other's  necks,  went  hopping 
akmg,  first  on  one  foot,  then  on  the  other,  too 
busy  to  do  more  than  nod  and  smile  as  they  went 
by.    Many  of  them  wore  patched  garments,  but 


hands  and  faces  were  all  clean.  Some  had  a 
stolid,  animal  look  ;  but  even  these  seemed  to  sua 
their  cold  nature  in  the  rays  of  beauty  and  free- 
dom, which  they  found  only  at  school.  The 
whole  scene  unpressed  the  young  man  very  vivid- 
ly. He  asked  himself  why  it  could  not  be  always 
thus,  in  the  family,  in  the  school,  everywhere. 
Wliy  need  man  forever  be  a  blot  on  Nature? 
Why  must  he  be  coarse  and  squalid,  and  gross 
and  heavy,  while  Nature  is  ever  ra<fiant  with  fresh 
beauty,  and  joyful  with  her  overplus  of  life? 
Then  came  saddening  thoughts  how  other  in- 
fluences of  life,  coarM  parents,  selfish  employers, 
and  the  hard  struggle  for  daily  bread,  would  over- 
shadow the  genial  influences  of  that  pleasant 
school,  i«rhich  for  a  few  months  gilded  the  lives  of 
those  little  ones. 

When  he  repassed  the  Bpot  some  honis  after,  all 
was  still,  save  the  occasional  twittering  of  birds  in 
the  tree.  It  was  sunset,  and  a  bright  farewell 
gleam  shone  across  the  moss-carpet  on  the  rock, 
and  made  the  little  flowers  in  the  garden  smile. 
When  he  returned  to  the  city,  the  scene  often  rose 
before  his  mind  as  a  lovely  picture,  und  he  longed 
for  the  artist's  skill  to  re-produce  it  visibly  m  its 
rustic  beauty.  When  he  again  visited  the  country 
after  midsummer,  he  remembered  the  little  old 
school-house,  and  one  of  his  earlieet  excursk>ns 
was  a  walk  in  that  direction.  A  profusion  oi 
crimson  stars,  and  white  stars,  now  peeped  out 
from  the  fringed  fofiage  of  the  Cypress  vines,  and 
the  little  front  yard  was  one  bed  of  blossoms. 
He  leaned  over  the  gate  and  observed  how  neatly 
every  plant  was  trained,  as  if  some  loving  hand 
tended  them  carefully  every  day.  He  listened, 
but  could  hear  no  voices  ;  and  curiosity  impelled 
him  to  see  how  the  little  building  looked  within. 
He  lifted  the  latch,  peeped  in,  and  saw  that  the 
room  was  empty.  The  rude  benches  and  the 
white-washed  walls  were  perfectly  clean.  The 
windows  were  open  on  both  sides,  and  the  air  was 
redolent  with  the  balmy  breath  of  mignonette. 
On  the  teacher's  desk  was  a  small  vase,  of  Grecian 
pattern,  containing  a  few  flowers  tastefully  ar- 
ranged. Some  books  lay  beside  it,  and  one  had 
an  ivory  folder  between  the  leaves,  as  if  recently 
used.  It  was  Bettine*s  Letters  to  Gttnderode  ; 
and,  where  it  opened  at  the  ivory  folder,  he  read 
these  knes,  enclosed  in  pencil  marks :  "  AH  that 
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I  see  done  to  children  m  unjust  Maguanimity, 
confidence,  free-will,  are  not  given  to  the  nourish- 
ment of  their  souls.  A  slavish  yoke  is  put  upon 
thera.  The  living  impulse,  full  of  buds,  is  not  es- 
teemed. No  outlet  will  they  give  for  Nature  to 
reach  the  light  Rather  must  a  net  be  woven,  iu 
which  each  mesh  is  a  prejudice.  Had  not  m  child 
a  world  within,  where  could  he  take  refuge  from 
the  deluge  of  folly  that  is  poured  over  the  budding 
meadow-carpet?  Reverence  have  I  before  the 
destiny  of  each  child,  shut  up  in  bo  sweet  a  bud. 
One  feels  reverence  at  touching  a  yomig  bud, 
which  the  Spring  is  swelling." 

The  young  man  smiled  with  pleased  surprise  ; 
for  he  bad  not  expected  to  find  appreciation  of 
such  sentiments  in  the  teacher  of  a  secluded 
country  school.  He  took  up  a  volume  of  Mary 
Hewitt's  Birds  and  Flowers,  and  saw  the  name  of 
Alice  White  written  in  it  On  all  blank  spaces 
were  fastened  delicate  young  fern  leaves,  and 
small  bits  of  richly-tinted  moss.  He  glanced  at 
the  low  ceiling,  and  the  rude  benches.  <*This 
seems  not  the  appropriate  temple  for  such  a  spirit,'* 
thought  he.  "  But,  afler  all,  what  consequence  is 
that,  since  such  spirits  find  temples  everywhere  ?  " 
He  took  a  pencil  from  his  pocket,  and  marked  in 
Bettine's  Letters:  "Thou  hast  feeling  for  the 
every.day  life  of  nature.  Dawn,  noon-tide,  and 
evening  clonds  are  thy  dear  companions,  with 
whom  thou  canst  converse  when  no  man  is  abroad 
with  thee.     Let  me  be  thy  scholar  in  simplicity." 

He  wrote  his  initials  on  the  page.  **  Perhaps  I 
shall  never  see  this  young  teacher,"  thought  he  ; 
**  but  it  will  be  a  little  mystery  in  her  unexciting 
life  to  conjecture  what  curious  eye  has  been  peep- 
ing into  her  books."  Then  he  queried  with  him- 
self, "  How  do  I  know  she  is  a  young  teacher  7" 

He  stood  leaning  against  the  window,  looking 
on  the  beds  of  flowers,  and  the  vine  leaves  brushed 
his  hair,  as  the  breeze  played  with  them.  They 
seemed  to  say  that  a  young  heart  planted  them. 
He  remembered  the  clear,  feminine  voice  he  had 
heard  humming  the  dancing-tune  in  the  Spring 
time.  He  thought  of  the  mosses  and  ferns  in  the 
book.  **  Oh,  yes,  she  must  be  young  and  beauti- 
ful," thought  he.  "  She  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
beautiful,  vnih  such  tastes."  He  stood  for  some 
moments  in  half  dreaming  reverie.  Then  a  broad 
smile  went  over  his  face.  He  was  making  fun  of 
himself.  **  What  consequence  is  it  to  me  whether 
she  be  either  beautiful  or  young?"  said  he,  in- 
wardly. **  I  must  be  hungry  for  an  adventure  to 
indulge  so  much  curiosity  about  a  country  school- 
mistress." 

The  smile  was  still  on  his  face,  when  he  heard 
a  light  step,  and  Alice  White  stood  before  him. 
She  blushed  to  see  a  stranger  in  her  little  sanctu- 
ary, and  he  blushed  at  the  awkwardness  of  his 
situation.      He  apologized  by  saying,  that  the 


beauty  of  the  little  garden,  and  the  tasteful  ar- 
rangement of  the  vines,  had  attracted  his  atten- 
tion, and,  perceiving  that  the  school-house  was 
empty,*  he  had  taken  the  liberty  to  enter.  She 
readily  forgave  the  intrusion,  and  said  she  was 
glad  if  the  humble  little  spot  refre«hed  the  eyes 
of  those  who  passed  by,  for  it  had  given  her  great 
pleasure  to  cultivate  it  The  young  man  was 
disappointed,  for  she  was  not  at  all  like  the  picture 
his  imagination  had  painted.  But  the  tones  of 
her  voice  were  flexible,  and  there  was  something 
pleasing  in  her  quiet  but  timid  manner.  Not 
knowing  what  to  say,  he  bowed  and  took  leave. 

Several  days  afler,  when  his  rural  visit  was 
drawmg  to  a  close,  he  felt  the  need  of  a  Icmg 
walk,  and  a  pleasant  vision  of  the  wmdmg  road 
and  the  little  school-house  rose  before  him.  He 
did  not  even  think  of  Alice  White.  He  was  am- 
bitious, and  had  well  nigh  resolved  never  to  many, 
except  to  advance  his  fortunes.  He  admitted  to 
himself  that  grace  and  beauty  might  easily  be- 
witch him,  and  turn  him  from  his  prudent  purpose. 
But  the  poor  country  teacher  was  not  beautiful, 
either  in  face  or  figure.  He  had  no  thought  of 
her.  But  to  vary  his  route  somewhat,  he  passed 
through  the  woods,  and  there  he  found  her  gather- 
ing mosses  by  a  little  brook.  She  recognised  him, 
and  he  stopped  to  help  her  gather  mosses.  Thus 
it  happened  that  they  fell  into  discourse  together ; 
and  the  more  he  listened,  the  more  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  so  rare  a  jewel  in  so  plain  a  setting. 
Her  thoughts  were  so  fresh,  and  were  so  simply 
said  !  And  now  ho  noticed  a  deep  expression  in 
her  eye,  imparting  a  more  elevated  beauty  than  is 
ever  derived  from  form  or  color.  He  could  not  de- 
fine it  to  himself,  still  less  to  others;  but  she 
charmed  him.  He  lingered  by  her  side,  and  when 
they  parted  at  the  school-house  gate,  he  was  half 
in  hopes  she  would  invite  him  to  enter.  "  I  ex- 
pect to  visit  this  town  again  in  the  Autumn,"  he 
said.  **  May  I  hope  to  find  you  at  the  little 
school- house  ?  " 

She  did  not  say  whether  ?k  might  hope  to  find 
her  there ;  but  she  answered  with  a  smile,  **  I  am 
always  here.  I  have  adopted  it  for  my  home,  and 
tried  to  make  it  a  pleasant  one,  since  I  have  no 
other." 

~  All  the  way  home  his  thoughts  were  occopiod 
with  her ;  and  the  memory  of  her  simple,  pleasant 
ways,  often  recurred  to  him  amid  the  noises  of  tho 
city.  He  would  easily  have  forgotten  her  in  that 
stage  of  their  acquaintance,  had  any  beautiful 
heiress  happened  to  cross  his  path  ;  for  though  his 
nature  was  kindly,  and  had  a  touch  of  romance, 
ambition  was  the  predominant  trait  in  his  charac- 
ter. But  it  chanced  that  no  woman  attracted  him 
very  powerfully,  before  he  again  found  himself  on 
tho  winding  road  where  stood  the  picturesque  little 
school-house.    Then  came  frequent  walks  and 
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confidential  interviews,  which  revealed  more  love- 
liness of  mind  and  character  than  he  had  previous- 
ly supposed.  Alice  was  one  of  those  peculiar  per- 
sona whose  history  sets  at  nought  all  theories. 
Her  parents  had  heen  illiterate,  and  coarse  in 
manneia^  but  she  was  grentle  and  refined.  They 
were  utterly  devoid  of  imagination,  and  she  saw 
everything  in  the  sunshine  of  poetry.  <*  Who  is 
the  child  like  7  Where  did  she  get  her  queer  no- 
tions 7  *'  were  questions  they  could  never  an- 
swer. They  died  when  she  was  fourteen ;  and 
she,  unaided  and  unadvised,  went  into  a  factory 
to  earn  money  to  educate  herself.  Alternate- 
ly at  the  factory  and  at  .school,  she  passed 
four  years.  Thanks  to  her  notable  mother,  she 
was  quick  and  skilful  with  her  needle,  and  knew 
wonderfully  well  how  to  make  the  most  of  small 
means.  She  travelled  along  unnoticed  through 
the  by-paths  of  life,  rejoicing  iu  birds  and  flowers 
and  little  children,  and  finding  sufficient  stimulus 
to  constant  industry  in  the  love  of  serving  others, 
and  the  prospect  of  now  and  then  a  pretty  vase,  or 
some  agreeable  book.  First,  affectionate  commu- 
nion, then  beauty  and  order,  were  the  great  at- 
tractions to  her  soul.  Hence,  she  longed  inex- 
pressibly for  a  home,  and  was  always  striving  to 
realize  her  ideal  in  such  humble  imitations  as  the 
little  school -house.  The  family  where  she  board- 
ed often  disputed  with  each  other,  and,  being  of 
rude  natures,  not  all  Alice's  unassuming  and 
obliging  ways  could  quite  atone  to  them  for  her 
native  superiority.  In  the  solitude  of  the  little 
school-house  she  sought  refuge  fh>m  things  that 
wounded  her.  There  she  spent  most  of  the  hours 
of  her  life,  and  found  peace  on  the  bosom  of  na- 
ture. Poor,  and  without  personal  beauty,  she 
never  dreamed  that  domestic  love,  at  all  resem- 
bling the  pattern  in  her  own  mind,  was  a  blessing 
die  could  ever  realize.  Scarcely  had  the  surface 
of  her  heart  been  tremulous  with  even  a  passing 
excitement  on  the  subject,  till  the  day  she  gather- 
ed mosses  in  the  wood  with  George  Franklin. 
When  he  looked  into  her  eyes,  to  ascertain  what 
their  depth  expressed,  she  was  troubled  by  the 
earnestness  of  his  glance.  Habitually  humble,  she 
did  not  venture  to  indulge  the  idea  that  she  could 
ever  be  beloved  by  him.  But  when  she  thought 
of  his  promised  visit  in  Autumn,  fair  visions  some- 
times floated  before  her,  of  how  pleasant  life  would 
be  in  a  tasteful  littld  home,  with  an  intelligent 
companion.  Always  it  was  a  little  home.  None 
of  her  ideas  partook  of  grandeur.  She  was  a  pas- 
toral poet,  not  an  epic. 

George  did  come,  and  they  h^d  many  pleasant 
walks  in  beautiful  October,  and  crowned  each 
other  with  garlands  of  bright  autumnal  leaves. 
Their  parting  betrayed  mutual  affection ;  and  soon 
after  George  wrote  to  her  thus :  "  I  frankly  ac- 
knowledge to  you  that  I  am  ambitious,  and  had 
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fully  resolved  never  to  marry  a  poor  giil.  But  I 
love  yon  so  well,  I  have  no  choice  left  And  now, 
in  the  beautiful  light  that  dawns  upon  mto,  I  «ee 
how  mean  and  selfish  was  that  resolution',  and 
how  impolitic  withal.  For  is  it  not  happiness 
we  all  seek  7  And  how  happy  it  will  make  laA 
to  fulfil  your  long-cherished  dream  of  a  tasteful 
home  !  I  cannot  help  receiving  from  yon  more 
than  I  can  give ;  for  your  nature  is  richer  than 
mine.  But  I  believe,  dearest,  it  is  always  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive ;  and  when  two 
think  so  of  each  other,  what  more  need  of  heaven  7 

"I  am  no  flatterer,  and  I  tell  you  frankly  I 
was  disappointed  when  I  first  saw  you.  Uncon- 
sciously to  myself,  I  had  fallen  in  love  with  your 
soul.  The  transcript  of  it  which  I  saw  in  the 
vines  and  the  flowers  attracted  me  first ;  then  m 
revelation  of  it  from  the  marked  book,  the  mosses 
and  the  ferns.  I  imagined  yon  must  be  beautif\]l ; 
and  when  I  saw  you  were  not,  I  did  not  suppb^ 
I  should  ever  think  of  you  more.  But  wlien  I 
heard  you  talk,  your  soul  attracted  me  irresistibly 
again,  and  I  wondered  I  ever  thought  you  other- 
wise than  beautiful.  Rarely  is  a  beautiful  soul 
shrined  within  a  beautiful  body.  But  loveliness  of 
soul  has  one  great  advantage  over  its  frail  enve- 
lop, it  need  not  decrease  with  time,  bat  ought 
rather  to  increase. 

"  Of  one  thing  rest  assured,  dear  Alice,  it  is  now 
impossible  for  me  ever  to  love  another  as  I  love 
you." 

When  she  read  this  letter,  it  seemed  to  her  as 
if  she  were  in  a  delightful  dream.  Was  it  indeed 
possible  that  the  love  of  an  intelligent,  cultivated 
soul,  was  offered  to  her,  the  poor  unfriended  one? 
How  marvellous  it  seemed,  that  when  she  was 
least  expecting  such  a  blossom  from  Paradise,  a 
stranger  came  and  laid  it  in  the  open  book  upon 
her  desk,  in  that  little  school -house,  where  she 
had  toiled  witlV  patient  humility  through  so  many 
weary  hourn  !  She  kissed  the  dear  letter  again 
and  again ;  she  kis9t>d  the  initials  he  had  written 
in  the  book  before  he  had*  seen  her.  She  knelt 
down,  and,  weeping,  thanked  God  that  the  great 
hunger  of  her  heart  for  a  happy  home  was  now  to 
be  satisfied.  But  when  she  re-read  the  letter  iu 
calmer  mood,  the  uprightnoss  of  her  nature  made 
her  shrink  from  the  pro  flared  bliss.  He  said  he 
was  ambitious.  Would  he  not  repent  marrying  a 
poor  girl,  without  beauty,  and  without  social  in- 
fluence of  any  kind  ?  Might  he  not  find  her  soul 
far  less  lovely  than  he  deemed  it  ?  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  these  fears,  she  answered  him :  "  How 
happy  your  precious  letter  made  me,  I  dare  not 
say.  My  heart  is  like  a  garden  whrn  the  morn- 
ing sun  Hhines  on  if,  af^er  a  long  cold  storm. 
Ever  since  the  day  wo  gathered  mosses  in  the 
wood,  you  have  seemed  so  like  the  fairest  dreams 
of  my  life,  that  I  could  not  help  loving  you,  though 
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I  had  no  hope  of  being  beloved  in  return.  Even 
now  I  fear  that  you  are  acting  under  a  temporary 
delusion,  and  that  hereafter  you  may  repent  your 
choice.  Wait  long,  and  observe  my  faults.  I 
will  try  not  to  conceal  any  of  them  from  you. 
Seek  the  society  of  other  women.  Yon  will  find 
so  many  superior  to  me,  in  all  respects.  Do  not 
fear  to  give  me  pain  by  any  change  in  your  feel- 
ings.  I  love  you  with  that  disinterested  love 
which  would  rejoice  in  your  best  happiness,  though 
it  should  lead  you  away  from  me." 

This  letter  did  not  lower  his  estimate  of  the 
beauty  of  her  soul.  He  complied  with  her  request 
to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  other  women. 
He  saw  many  more  beautiful,  more  graceful,  more 
accomplished,  and  of  higher  intellectual  cultiva> 
tion ;  but  none  of  them  seemed  so  charmingly 
simple  and  true  as  Alice  White.  "  Do  not  talk  to 
me  any  more  about  a  change  in  my  feelings,"  he 
said,  **  I  like  your  principles,  I  like  your  disposi- 
tion, I  like  your  thoughts,  I  like  your  ways  ;  and 
I  always  shall  like  them."  Thus  assured,  Alice 
joyfully  dismissed  her  fears,  and  became  his  wife. 

Rich  beyond  comparison  is  a  man  who  is  loved 
by  an  intelligent  woman,  so  full  of  home-afiec- 
tions !  Elspecially  if  she  has  learned  humility, 
and  gained  strength,  in  the  school  of  early  hard- 
ship and  privation.  But  it  is  only  beautiful  souls 
who  learn  such  lessons  in  adversity.  In  lower  na- 
tures it  engenders  discontent  and  envy,  which 
change  to  pride  and  extravagance  in  the  hour  of 
prosperity.  Alice  had  always  been  made  happy 
by  the  simplest  means ;  and  now,  though  her  hus- 
band's income  was  a  moderate  one,  her  intuitive 
taste  and  capable  fingers  made  his  home  a  little 
bower  of  beauty.  She  seemed  happy  as  a  bird  in 
her  cozy  nest ;  and  so  grateful,  that  George  said, 
half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  he  believed  women 
loved  their  husbands  as  the  only  means  society 
left  them  of  procuring  homes  over  which  to  pre- 
side. There  was  some  truth  in  the  remark ;  but 
it  pained  her  sennitive  and  affectionate  nature,  be- 
cause it  intruded  upon  her  the  idea  of  selfishness 
mingled  with  her  love.  Thenceforth,  she  said  less 
about  the  external  blessings  of  a  home  ;  but  in  her 
inmost  soul  she  enjoyed  it,  like  an  earthly  heaven. 
And  George  seemed  to  enjoy  it  almost  as  much 
as  herself.  Again  and  again  .he  said  he  had  never 
dreamed  domestic  companionship  was  so  rich  a 
blessing.  His  wife,  though  far  less  educated  than 
himself,  had  a  nature  capable  of  the  highest  cul- 
tivation. She  was  always  an  intelligent  listener ; 
and  her  quick  intuitions  often  understood  far  more 
than  he  had  expressed  or  thought.  Poor  as  she 
was,  she  hud  brought  better  furniture  for  his  home 
than  mahogany  chairs  and  marble  tables. 

Smoothly  glided  a  year  away,  when  a  little 
daughter  came  into  the  domestic  circle,  like  a 
flower  brought    by  angels.      George  had  often 


laughed  at  the  credulous  fondness  of  other  parents, 
but  ho  really  thought  his  child  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful one  he  had  ever  seen.  In  the  countenance 
and  movements  he  discovered  all  manner  of  rare 
gifts.  He  was  sure  she  had  an  eye  for  color,  an 
eye  for  form,  and  an  ear  for  music.  She  had  her 
mother's  deep  eye,  and  would  surely  inherit  her 
quick  perceptions,  her  loving  heart,  and  her  earn- 
estness of  thought  His  whole  soul  seemed  bound 
up  m  her  ezistenoe.  Scarcely  the  mother  herself 
was  more  devoted  to  all  her  infant  wants  and 
pleasures.  Thus  happy  were  they,  with  their 
simple  treasures  of  love  and  thought,  when  in  evil 
hour  a  disturbing  influence  crossed  their  threshold. 
It  came  in  the  form  of  political  excitement ;  that 
pestilence  which  is  forever  racing  through  onr 
land,  seeking  whom  it  may  devour;  destroying 
happy  homes,  turning  aside  our  mtellectual 
strength  from  the  calm  and  healthy  pursuits  of 
literature  or  science,  blinding  consciences,  embit- 
tering hearts,  rasping  the  tempers  of  men,  and 
blighting  half  the  talent  of  onr  country  with  its 
feverish  breath. 

At  that  time,  our  citizens  were  much  excited 
for  and  against  the  election  of  General  Harrison. 
George  Franklin  threw  himself  into  the  mel6e 
with  firm  and  honest  conviction  that  the  welfare 
of  the  country  depended  on  his  election.  But  the 
superior  and  mferior  natures  of  man  are  forever 
mingling  in  all  his  thoughts  and  actions  ;  and  this 
generous  ardor  for  the  nation's  good  gradually 
opened  into  a  perspective  of  flattering  prospects 
for  himself.  By  the  study  and  industry  of  years, 
he  had  laid  a  solid  foundation  in  his  profession, 
and  every  year  brought  some  increase  of  income 
and  influence.  But  he  Jiad  the  American  impa- 
tience of  slow  growth.  Distinguished  in  some 
way  he  had  always  wished  to  be  ;  and  no  avenue 
to  the  desired  object  seemed  so  short  as  the  politi- 
cal race.course.  A  neighbor,  whose  temperament 
was  peculiarly  prone  to  these  excitements,  came 
in  often  and  invited  him  to  clubs  and  meetings. 
When  Alice  was  seated  at  her  evening  work,  with 
the  hope  of  passing  one  of  their  old  pleasant  even- 
ings, she  had  a  nervous  dread  of  hearing  the  door- 
bell, lest  this  man  should  enter.  It  was  not  that 
Nho  expected  or  wbhed  her  husband  to  sacrifice 
ambition  and  enterprise,  and  views  of  patriotic 
duty,  to  her  quiet  habits.  But  the  excitement 
seemed  an  unhealthy  one.  He  lived  in  a  q>eciea 
of  mental  intoxication.  He  talked  louder  than 
formeriy,  and  doubled  his  fists  in  the  vehemence 
of  gesticulation.  He  was  restless  for  newspapers, 
and  watched  the  arrival  of  mails,  as  he  would 
once  have  watched  over  the  life  of  his  child.  All 
calm  pleasures  became  tame  and  insipid.  He 
was  more  and  more  away  from  homo,  and  staid 
late  in  the  night  Alice  at  first  sat  up  to  wait  for 
him,  but  finding  that  not  conducive  to  the  comfort 
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of  their  child,  ahe  gradually  formed  the  habit  of 
retiring  to  rest  before  his  return.  She  was  always 
careful  to  leave  a  comfortable  arrangement  of  the 
fire,  with  his  slippers  in  a  warm  place,  and  some 
slight  refre^meut  prettily  laid  out  on  the  table. 
Tho  first  time  he  came  home  and  saw  these  silent 
preparations,  instead  of  the  afTectionate  face  that 
usually  greeted  him,  it  made  him  very  sad.  The 
rustic  school-house,  with  its  small  belfry,  and  its 
bright  little  garden-plat,  rose  up  in  the  perspec- 
tive of  memory,  and  he  retraoed  one  by  one  all 
the  incidents  of  their  love.  Fair  and  serene  came 
those  angels  of  life  out  of  the  paradise  of  the  past 
,  They  smiled  upon  him  and  asked,  "  Are  there  any 
like  us  in  the  troubled  path  you  have  now  chosen?" 
With  these  retrospections  came  some  self-re- 
proaches concerning  little  kind  attentions  forgot- 
ten, and  professional  duties  neglected,  under  the 
influence  of  political  excitement.  He  spoke  to 
Alice  with  unusud  tenderness  that  night,  and 
voluntarily  promised  that  when  this  election  was 
fairly  over,  he  would  withdraw  from  active  par- 
ticipation bk  politics.  But  this  feeling  soon  passed 
mway.  The  nearer  the  result  of  the  election  ap- 
proached, the  more  intensely  was  his  whole  being 
absorbed  in  it  One  morning,  when  he  was  read- 
ing the  newspaper,  little  Alice  fretted  and  cried. 
He  said,  impatiently,  "  I  wish  you  would  carry 
that  child  away.  Her  noise  disturbs  me."  Tears 
came  to  the  mother's  eyes,  as  she  answered, 
**  She  is  not  well ;  poor  little  thing !  She  has 
taken  cold."  *<  I  am  sorry  for  that,"  he  replied, 
and  hurried  to  go  out  and  exult  with  his  neighbor 
concerning  the  political  tidings. 

At  night,  the  child  was  unusually  peevish  and 
restless.  She  toddled  up*  to  her  father's  knees, 
and  cried  for  him  to  rock  her  to  sleep.  He  had 
just  taken  her  in  his  arms,  and  laid  her  little  head 
upon  his  bosom,  when  the  neighbor  came  for  him 
to  go  to  a  political  supper.  He  said  the  mails 
that  night  must  bring  news  that  would  decide  the 
question.  The  company  would  wait  for  their  ar- 
rival, and  then  have  a  jubilee  in  honor  of  Harri- 
son's success.  The  child  cried  and  screamed, 
when  George  put  her  away  into  the  mother's 
arms ;  and  he  said  sternly,  "Naughty  girl !  Fa- 
ther don't  love  her  when  she  cries."  "  She  is  not 
well,"  replied  the  mother,  with  a  trembling  voice, 
and  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  George 
returned ;  but  late  as  it  was,  his  wife  was  sitting 
by  the  fire.  '*  Hurrah  for  the  old  clbn ! "  he  ex- 
claimed.   *<  Harrison  is  elected  ! " 

She  threw  herself  on  his  bosom,  and  bursting 
into  tears,  sobbed  out,  "  Oh,  hush,  hush,  dear 
George  !  Our  little  Alice  is  dead  ! "  Dead !  and 
the  last  words  he  had  spoken  to  his  darling  had 
been  unkind,  what  would  he  not  have  given  to 
recall  them  now  7    And  his  poor  wife  had  passed 


through  that  agony  without  aid  or  consolation 
from  him,  alone  in  the  silent  midnight.  A  terri- 
ble weight  oppressed  his  heart  He  sank  into  a 
chair,  drew  the  dear  sufferer  to  his  bosom,  and 
wept  aloud. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

'This  great  misfortune  sadly  dimmed  the  glory 
of  his  eageriy-anticipated  political  triumph.   When 
the  tumult  of  grief  subsided,  ho  reviewed  the 
events  of  his  life,  and  weighed  them  in  a  balance. 
More  and  more  he  doubted  whether  it  were  wise 
to  leave  the  slow  certainties  of  his  profession, 
for  chances  which  bad  in  them  the  excitement 
and  the  risks  of  gambling.     More  and  more  seri- 
ously he  questioned  whether  the  absorption  of  bis 
faculties  in  the  keen  conflicts  of  the  hour,  was  the 
best  way  to  serve  the  true  interests  of  his  country. 
Il  is  uncertain  how  the  balance  would  have  turned, 
had  he  not  received  an  appointment  to  office  un- 
der the  new  government.    Perhaps  the  sudden 
fall  of  the  triumphal  arch,  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  General  Harrison,  might  have  given  him  a  last- 
ing distaste  for  politics,  as  it   did  many  others. 
But  the  proffered  income  was  more  than  double 
the  sum  he  had  ever  received  from  his  profession. 
Dazzled  by  this  prospect,  he  did  not  sufficiently 
take  into  the  account  that  it  would  necessarily 
involve  him  in  many  additional  expenses,  political 
and  social,  and  that  he  might  lose  it  by  the  very 
next  turn  of  the  wheel,  without  bomg  able  to  re- 
turn easily  to  his  old  habits  of  expenditure.    Once 
iu  office,  the  conviction  that  he  was  on  the  right 
side  combined  with  gratitude  and  self-interest  to 
make  him  serve  his  party  with  money  and  person- 
al influence.    The  question  of  another  election 
was  soon  agitated,  and  these  motives  drove  him 
into  the  new  excitement    He  was  kind  at  home, 
but  he  spent  little   time  there.    He  sometimes 
smiled  when  he  came  iu  late,  and  saw  the  warm 
slippers  by  the  fire,  and  a  vase  of  flowers  crown- 
ing his  supper  on  the  table  ;    but  he  did  not  think 
how  lonely  Alice  must  be,  nor  could  he  possibly 
dream  what  she  was  suffering  in  the  slow  mar- 
tyrdom of  her  heart     He  gave  dinners  and  sup- 
pers oflen.     Strangers  went  and   came.     They 
ate   and  drank,   and  smoked,   and   talked  loud. 
Alice  was  polite  and  attentive ;  but  they  had  noth- 
ing for  her,  and  she  had  nothing  for  them.     How 
out  of  place  would  have  been  her  little  songs  and 
her  fragrant  flowers,  amid  their  clamor  and  tobac- 
co-smoke !     She  was  a  pastoral  poet  living  in  a 
perpetual  battle. 

The  house  was  filled  with  visitors  to  see  tho 
long  whig  procession  pass  by,  with  richly-ca- 
parisoned horses,  gay  banners,  flowery  arches, 
and  promises  of  protection  to  everything.  George 
bowed  from  his  chariot  and  touched  his  hat  to 
her,  as  he  passed  with  the  throng,  and  she  waved 
herhandkerchie£    "  How  beauUfnl  I    How  mag- 
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nificent ! "  exclaimed  m  visitor,  who  stood  by  her. 
"  Clay  will  certainly  be  elected.  The  whole  city 
seems  to  be  in  the  procession.  Sailors,  printers, 
firemen,  everything." 

<<  There  are  no  women  and  children,"  replied 
Alice ;  and  she  turned  away  with  a  sigh.  The 
only  protection  that  interested  her,  was  a  protec- 
tion for  homes. 

Soon  after  came  the  evening  procession  of  dem- 
ocrats. The  army  of  horses ;  temples  of  Liberty, 
with  figures  in  women's  dress  to  represent  the 
goddess;  rackoons  hung,  and  guillotined,  and 
swallowed  by  alligators ;  the  lone  star  of  Texas 
everywhere  glimmering  over  their  heads;  the 
whole  shadowy  mass  occasionally  illuminated  by 
the  rush  of  fiire-works,  and  the  fitful  glare  of  lurid 
torches ;  all  this  made  a  strange  and  wild  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  Alice,  whose  nervous  system 
had  suffered  in  the  painful  internal  conflicts  of  her 
life.  It  reminded  her  of  the  memorable  lOth  of 
August  in  Paris ;  and  she  had  visions  of  human 
heads  reared  on  poles  before  the  windows,  as  they 
had  been  before  the  palace  of  the  unfortunate 
Maria  Antoinette.  Visitors  observed  their  watches, 
and  said  it  took  this  procession  an  hour  longer  to 
pass  than  it  had  for  the  whig  procession.  *'I 
guess  Polk  will  beat,  after  all,"  said  one.  George 
was  angry,  and  combatted  the  opinion  vehemently. 
Even  after  the  company  bad  all  gone,  and  the 
street  noises  had  long  passed  off  in  the  distance, 
he  contuiued  remarkably  moody  and  irritable.  He 
had  more  cause  for  it  than  his  wife  was  aware  of. 
She  supposed  the  worst  that  could  happen,  would 
be  defeat  of  his  party  and  loss  of  office.  But  an- 
tagonists, long  accustomed  to  calculate  political 
games  with  a  view  to  gambling,  had  dared  him  to 
bet  on  the  election,  being  perfectly  aware  of  his 
sanguine  temperament;  and  George,  stimulated 
solely  by  a  wish  to  prove  to  the  crowd,  who 
heard  them,  that  he  considered  the  success  of 
Clay^s  party  certain,  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn 
Into  the  snare,  to  a  ruinous  extent  All  his  world- 
ly possessions,  even  his  watch,  his  books,  and  his 
household  furniture,  were  at  stake ;  and  ulti- 
mately all  were  lost.  Alice  sympathized  with  his 
deep  dejection,  tried  to  forget  her  own  sorrows, 
and  said  it  would  be  easy  for  her  to  assist  him, 
she  was  so  accustomed  to  earn  her  own  living. 

On  their  wedding  day,  George  had  given  her  a 
landscape  of  the  rustic  school-house,  embowered 
in  vines,   and  shaded  by  its  graceful  elm.    He 


asked  to  have  this  reserved  from  the  wreck,  and 
stated  the  reason.  No  one  had  the  heart  to  refuse 
it ;  for  even  amid  the  mad  excitement  of  party 
triumph,  everybody  said,  "  I  pity  his  poor  wife." 

She  left  her  cherished  home  before  the  final 
breaking  up.  It  would  have  been  too  much  for 
her  womanly  heart,  to  see  those  beloved  hooBo- 
hold  gods  carried  away  to  the  auction-room.  She 
lingered  long  by  the  astral  lamp,  and  the  little 
round  table,  where  die  and  George  used  to  read 
to  each  other,  in  the  first  happy  year  of  their 
marriage.  She  diA  not  weep.  It  would  have 
been  well  if  she  could.  She  took  with  her  the 
little  vase,  that  used  to  stand  on  the  desk  in  the 
old  country  school- house,  and  a  curious  Wedge- 
wood  pitcher  George  had  given  her  on  the  day 
little  Alice  was  bom.  She  did  not  show  them  to 
him,  it  would  make  him  so  sad.  He  was  tender 
and  self-reproachful ;  and  she  tried  to  be  very 
strong,  that  she  might  sustain  him.  But  health 
had  suffered  in  these  storms,  and  her  organisation 
fitted  her  only  for  one  mission  in  this  worid ;  that 
was,  to  make  and  adorn  a  home.  Through  hard 
and  lonely  years  she  had  longed  for  it  She  had 
gained  it,  and  thanked  God  with  the  joyfulneas 
of  a  happy  heart  And  now  her  vocation  was 
gone. 

In  a  few  days,  hers  was  pronounced  a  case  of 
melancholy  insanity.  She  was  placed  in  the  hos- 
pital, where  her  husband  strives  to  surround  her 
with  everything  to  heal  the  wounded  soul.  But 
she  does  not  know  him.  When  he  visits  her,  riio 
looks  at  him  with  strange  eyes,  and  still  ciingin|r 
to  the  fond  ideal  of  her  life,  she  repeats  mourn- 
fully, "  I  want  my  home.  Why  donH  George 
come  and  take  me  home?  " 

•  •  •  •  •  « 

Thus  left  adrift  on  the  dark  ocean  of  life,  George 
Franklin  hesitated  whether  to  trust  the  chances 
of  politics  for  another  office,  or  to  start  again  in 
his  profession,  and  slowly  rebuild  his  shattered 
fertunes  from  the  ruins  of  the  past.  Having 
wisely  determined  in  favor  of  the  latter,  he  works 
diligently  and  lives  economically,  cheered  by  the 
hope  that  reason  will  again  dawn  m  the  beauti- 
ful soul  that  Idved  him  so  truly. 

His  case  may  seem  like  an  extreme  one ;  but 
in  truth  he  is  only  one  of  a  thousand  similar  wrecks 
continually  floating  over  the  turbulent  sea  of 
American  politics. 
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Wbostbk  batii  been  tbera  will  cartainly  own. 
That  a  very  nice  city  Jb  that  of  C016gne; 
And  a  ^weet  place  to  dine 
If  you're  fond  of  tlie  wine 
I  prefer,  to  the  Hnam  of  the  swift-flowing  Rhine : 
Though  *t  if  pleasant  to  tell 
Oi  thaty  waA  MoatlU, 
(Which— if  baOads  be  true— 
1m  remarlably  blue)— 
StiD  I  think 
One  good  drink 
From  the  brink 
of  a  "  beaker,** 
Which  Bome  call  a  "sneaker,** 
(Among  them  **  George  Colman,** 
.    The  muees*  whole-eoul-man,) 
A  much  better  thing, 
Than  that  same  from  the  source  the  Teetotalists  sing. 
Well  reader,  Cologne's 
Boilt  UKMtly  of  stones 
An  cemented  together 
To  keep  out  the  weather. 
With  very  respectable  "  Compo**  and  mortar, 
Made  perfectly  proof  'gainst  the  wind  and  the  water. 
Perhaps  there 's  no  city  so  cram  AiIl  of  churches, 
So  thickly  tliey  're  built,  no  man  e'er  in  the  lurch  is 
To  do  his  devotions ;  there  is  n't  a  ttreet. 
Where,  from  daylight  till  dark,  you  are  not  sure  to  meet, 
Graced  sometimes   with  smiles,  cursed  sometimes  with 
frowns, 


But  toa^MTs,  with  eowls  and  dose-shaven  crowna— 

A  score  of  iht  priests,  and  spare  meagre  /<qr-men. 

As  ere  chatted  a  **  service,**  or  grumbled  an  ^-men ! 

There 's  the  Jasurr's  CnuacH,  wax-candled  and  sainted, 

With  silver  0t.  Prrsa's,  and  splendidly  painted 

In  **  Fresco,**  and  **  Basso,'*  a  sight  to  behoM, 

All  carved,  and  emblazoned  in  rich  burnished  goM ; 

And  you  tliink  that  yon  ne'er  can  see  aught  to  surpass 

Its  wonderful  grandeur  :  but  own  you  're  an  afs^ 

When  assured  by  the  "  C^r6,'*  the  '*  Abb4"  and  "  Banaii.,** 

It's  a  " hen  to  a  horse **  to  the  Aunous  Cathkdral ; 

And  ere  you've  thrown  off  your  incredntous  smiles, 

Tou  *11  have  reached  it  and  found  on  comparing  the  aisles, 

The  SarroN,  and  Abb6,  and  Cux6,  and  Bkdral, 

Were  quite  in  the  right  about  CHiracB  and  CATBXDRiiL. 

But  despite  an  their  urgipgt. 

The  **  ten  thousand  virgina  ** 

About  which  they  bore  'ee, 

Appears  a  tou^  story. 
And  (if  not  of  the  Catholic  fkith)  think  the  stones 
Of  rare  price  which  encircle  their  miOcrti««'  boneo. 
More  precious  by  fkr  than  the  ossified  things 
Which  once  represented  a  **  trio  of  kings" — 
Entranced,  as  each  beauty  you  wond'ring  inspect, 
You  inquire  the  name  of  the  (hmed  architect, 
Whick  nobodf  knotM !  Then  how  you  will  stare ! 
I  did  when  I  beard  it,  but  now  I  do  n't  care ; 
For  since  then  I  *ve  found,  not  invented,  I  swear. 
The  Legend,  bek>w,  which  I  've  written  out  fair. 
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euti  tt^xuUt  of  0oI6ii* 


A  fTVDKirr  sat  in  hia  lonely  tower, 
Tbe  time  was  near  the  midnight  hour ; 
No  fleshly  Studknt  was  be,  I  ween. 
But  tbe  boniest  druDxirr  that  ever  was  seen ! 
His  cheeks  despised  tbe  efleminate  rose, 
But  tbe  hue  of  tbe  Crocus  tipp*d  his  nose ; 
And  bis  hair  stood  straight  on  his  learned  head, 
And,  like  his  brain,  it  was  very  deep  read ! 
His  eyes  were  small  and  kis  lips  were  thin. 
And  his  mouth  made  a  gap  *twixt  his  noee  and  chin— 
His  doublet  was  serge,  or  velvet,  or  camlet. 
And  he  look'd  like  a  second  or  third-band  Hamlet. 
Though  his  figure — which  closdy  resembled  a  post— 
Woukl  have  done  Just  as  well  for  the  dead  king's  gbosL 
WhOe  the  Srunarr  sat,  thus  the  Stvdkiit  said. 
As  he  scratched  up  the  hair  on  his  learned  head . 
^rd  sdl  my  soul  for  a  ^ass  of  scHMAm 
To  tbe  Dbmon  who  setteth  his  dread  man-Crapa, 
If  I  could  but  draw, 
Without  blemish  or  flaw. 
Such  a  goodly  plan 
As  the  hand  of  man 
In  his  baiH^ieat  moment  never  before 
OrakI  put  upon  paper.**    Then  at  the  door, 
One  after  the  other,  came  three  queer  knoeki^ 
And  each  the  heart  of  the  &im>awjr  shocks; 
And  he  sat  quite  itOl,  as  if  in  the  stocks, 
And  thought**  Oh  dear!  there  is  something  shoeUnf 
About  this  post-meridian  knocking.** 
They  came  again,  and  his  hair  *gan  bristle, 
In  desperation  be  tried  to  wbistla 
A  rolUcking  air,  but  found  a  hitch 
Hia  mouth  coukln*t  gat  up  to  concert  pitch, 
For  his  teeth  had  commenced  at  tbe  earUsflt  battariob 
A  wikl  and  mUMUm  species  of  chattering; 
Kmock!  kmock  !  KHocK!  was  it  very  coU  wwthert 
Knock,  knock,  knock,  went  his  knees  together, 

One!  two!!  three}!! 
"Who  can  it  bel**— 
"  Bay  'ooMX  w,*  and,  &im>Kai',  you*II  see ! 
To  keep  a  friend  waiting  is  not  very  civil** 
"A  flriend  !**  thought  the  Stodent,  "  a  friend,  the  D 1  !* 

**  The  very  same, 

You*ve  hit  on  my  name^ 
Invited  by  you  from  betow  I  roam  ;** 
"Stop  out,**  roared  tbe  Studcmt^— "  Tm  not  at  home ! 
rm  out  of  town ;  it*s  tbe  truth  I  speak, 
And  I  sha*  n*t  return  for  at  least  a^week. 
I*ve  gone  to  my  uncle,  my  aunt,  niy  mother, 
My  Ihtber,  or  sister,  or  some  one  or  other: 
rm  not  quite  sure  but  my  brolber-inlaw 
rm  visiting  now.**    **  fahaw!  hold  your  Jaw  r— 

And  the  person  who  nid 

This,  popped  in  a  bead, 
And  then,  not  to  seem  uncommonly  odd,  ha 
Immediately  afterwards  walked  in  his  body ; 
And  taking  a  chair,  with  a  broad  grin  cried : 
[  knew  I  was  welcome  tlie  moment  you  lied ! 


That  ever  brings  me  to  a  dear  friend*s  side.** 

We  have  said  that  tbe&nmKirr  by  nature  bad  small  eyes^ 

But  the  SnTDiirr  now  seem*d  as  if  he  were  all  eyes: 

For  one  lid  rose  up,  and  tbe  other  fell  down. 

And  tbe  hair  from  his  bead  neariy  flew  with  its  crown. 

And  he  looked  like  an  effigy  raodelPd  in  grim-stone. 

And  shivered  and  shook,  as  a  vile  srodl  of  brimsbne 

Saluted  bis  nose ; 

You  may  well  suppose 
*Twas  enough  to  frighten  of  Studbnts  a  batch. 
Who  then  never  dreamed  of  a  Lucifbr  Hatch. 
Whatever  might  be  that  Dbmor  or  sprite. 
Who  called  on  tbe  Student  so  late  at  night. 
He  was  very  weU  drest,  and  **  uncommon  **  polite. 
In  foct,  what  a  **  fast  man  **  would  call  '^all  ri^lM,** 
But  for  this  little  blemish,  ome  foot  was  shorter 
In  front  than  tbe  other,  by  neariy  a  quarter ; 
His  coat  was  black,  the  buttons  were  Jet, 
It  was  very  hot-press'd,  and  never  been  wet. 
And  whatever  the  web,  and  whatever  the  wooC 
Of  tbe  garments  worn  by  the  man  with  the  booC 
There  could  be  no  doubt  they  were  fire-proof. 
Now  one  thing  struck  the  Student  with  awe, 
A  change  in  the  vestments  each  instant  he  saw. 
For  a  moment  they  seemed  a  "Bishop's,**  and  then, 
Like  babUiments  worn  by  your  **  Lboal  men  ;** 
As  a  "Jailer,**  a  Constable,  Judge,  or  a  Thisp, 

A  BfETBOSSST  PREACBEE,  CoMMANBER  IN  ChIKP; 

A  Saint  or  a  Sinner,  each  change  they  ring. 

From  the  Beooar's  raos  to  tbe  robes  of  a  Knia. 

But  whatever  the  chanoe,  no  matter  how  Adr, 

Still  the  doven-foat  of  the  devil  is  tliere ! 

The  Student  said  **  hem,**  and  tlie  Siudent  said  "haw," 

And  was  nearly  struck  "all  a  heap,**  when  he  saw 

He*d  a  riglit  and  left  hand  instead  of  a  claw. 

" Partial  to  fire  ?**  the  visitor  said, 

Aa  he  glanced  at  the  agonized  Snn>ENT*s  bead, 

And  sihiled  at  bis  kKka,  so  tmcommonly  red  ; 

And  the  Student*s  noae* 

Inflamed  by  his  woes, 
Like  a  coal  i*the  Aimace  vividly  glows ; 
And  he  gazed  with  despair  at  tlie  close  shut  door, 
WhOe  his  visitor  beat  his  **  tattoo  **  on  the  floor, 
And  without  the  ghost  of  a  flat  encore. 
To  an  air  the  student  ne*er  beard  before. 
In  a  voice  corroded  with  antique  rust. 
Or  perhaps  made  liarsh  by  ashes  and  dui^ 

A  voice  that  might  pass 

For  a  veiy  flne  •'bass;** 

He  grimly  chaunted, 

"  What  was  it  you  wanted, 

My  friend  with  tbe  red 

And  in  kx>king  head. 
When  thus,  half  an  hour  ago,  you  said : 
*  n  tell  m^  soul  for  a  gUs9  qf  *ek$utpp$ 
7h  tAs  demon  vko  settetA  kit  dread  funtrof^ 

If  I  eould  but  rfratP, 

fVitJkout  btemitk  orJUw^ 
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Smek  a  g09dlf  fUm 

Jts  HukarndtfrnoM 
H  hia  happi«»t  mamtmU  meter  hrfen 
CoMldpui  upen  paper.**    The  sweet  *gaii  pour 

Down  tlie  ^nmsirr^s  fiice, 

Ata  wooderAiI  pace. 
And  he  tboogfat  to  himieU;  Tm  a  Inst,  loet  caae ! 
There  sitteth  the  foe  of  my  haplea  race; 

How  dare  he  troll 

That  catch  for  my  soul, 
Under  my  nose  and  before  my  fiice ! 

I  see,  by  his  winking, 

He  knows  what  I'm  thinking 

About;**  and  HI  said, 
CTbe  nxiin,  not  the  man  with  the  crimson  bead,} 

**  You  are  perfectly  right,** 

And,  with  air  polite. 

Went  on:  ''If  you  like, 

We*0  a  bargain  strike ; 

I  *LL  give  you  a  ptan. 

With  which  mortal  man 

Gui  never  compete. 
But  first,  for  fon,  sign  me  this  receipt, 
T  is  hot  for  a  trifle,  your  mean  little  soul.** 
Dear  heart,  how  the  Ehvosirr's  eyes  did  rol^ 
As  out  of  his  pocket  a  grim-looking  scroll 

His  visiTOK  drew : 
Firom  purple  to  green,  fiom  green  to  blue, 
And  yeOow  to  pink,  changed  his  nose's  hue ! 
For  the  drnoairr  was  in  a  deuee  of  a  stew. 
And  did  'nt  exactly  know  what  to  do. 
The  VisiTOK  laughed  at  the  Stodknt'b  flrighti 
With  an  his  main  and  aU  his  might, 
(He  really  seem*d  a  most  hilarious  wpritit,) 
And  he  cried,  **lffou  om,  now,  B-runaar,  write ! 

And  in  city,  or  guild,  or 

Village,  no  bulkier 
Eaih  erected  a  Temple  so  worthy  of  ftme, 
As  that  which  shall  make  immortal  thy  name. 

Gome,  fool !  never  fear. 

But  Just  kx>k  here.** 
What  ever  hath  happened  1    The  Student*s  eyes 
Are  nine  or  ten  times  their  natural  size  : 

With  rapture  his  fhce  is 

Matted,  as  be  gazes 

On  the  plan  of  a  church, 

Which,  fkom  spire  to  porch. 

Win  leave  in  the  huch. 
Saint  PauTs,  and  Safait  Peter's,  Saint  Jude's,  and  Saint  Bride's, 
And  an  other  Saints  ever  beard  of  besides ; 

And  the  Studknt  said, 

As  he  rubb'd  his  head, 
"I  think  if  my  name  couki  be  only  read. 
As  the  builder  of  that,  when  as  mutton  I  'm  dead, 
*Twoukl  ahnost  tempt  me  to  go  the  whole 
Hog,  and  dispose  of  my  good-k>okihg  souL 
Then  he  thought  to  himself,  "  it  woukl  take  a  seors 
Of  years  to  bufld  that,  if  not  many  more ; 
And  Aoukln't  1  be  very  brownly  done, 
If  I  happened  to  die  when  'twas  only  beguni** 
'  You  would,"  quoth  the  Fiend,  for  be  knew  his  thought, 
"You  wish  to  be  safo.  and  so  you  ought ; 
Your  argument 's  good,  and  wise,  and  weighty, 
But,  surely  you  don  t  mean  to  outlive  eighty ; 
Now,  accept  my  terms,  and,  I  give  you  my  word, 
(Though  upon  my  eternity,  it 's  very  absurd ! 


For  I  know,  sure  as  ftte,  my  ill-kx>king  friend, 

Witktmt  purchaee,  your  soul  will  be  mine  in  the  end,) 

But,  to  show  for  your  great  ambition  I  feel 

As  I  ought,  for  a  vice  so  very  genteel. 

You  shall  live,  unless  you  play  me  a  trick, 

Tin  you  've  put  on  the  febric  the  very  ktst  brick." 

"  Agreed ! "  screamed  the  Studbrt.  he  seized  the  pen, 

And  the  whole  proceeding  was  settled  eon-nem. 

We  know  very  weO  it  should  be  nem-caitf 

But  for  "pen,"  "nem's"  the  rhyme  we  had  built  upon. 

«  •  •  •  • 

The  buikling  went  on !  and  "  Fraw"  and  "  Mynheer" 
Stretched  their  mouths  with  gaping,  from  ear  to  ear. 
And  cried,  "good  gracious,  good  lack,  end  oh  dear, 
(In  German,  of  course  J  it 's  uncommonly  queer. 
To  see  tuck  a  building  a-building  here ! " 
The  architects,  all  were  wiU  with  surprise. 
And,  instead  of  their  mouths,  they  opened  their  eyes. 
And  stared  at  the  building  from  mom  till  night, 
And  neariy  ran  mad  with  professional  spite. 
When  obliged  to  confess,  from  "  bastion  "  to  "gable," 
To  find  a  fiiult,  they  were  all  unable. 
But,  if  the  Cathedral  escaped  their  reviling, 
Not  so  the  Student,  who  upward  was  piling. 
Brick  upon  brick,  and  stone  upon  stone, — 
They  ewere  he  was  "  one  of  the  dkmon's  own,** 
BeUni  his  back ;  but  aghast  they  fled 
From  the  scorching  glare  of  his  fiery  head. 
He  heeded  them  not ;  like  an  anchorite  oyster, 
He  shut  himself  up  in  the  silent  ctoister. 
Which  ran  round  the  buikling,  and,  day  by  day, 
As  if  to  raise  "Babel,"  he  worked  away. 
Thus  toiling  and  toiling,  years  flew  on. 
Tin  all  there  w  of  the  structure  was  done ; 
And  the  Student's  feme  would  have  made  him  drunk 
With  delight,  but,  at  times,  in  a  terrible  Amk, 
The  thought,  and  then  how  his  eyes  wouM  rott, 
WouM  cross  his  mind,  of  his  Jeopardized  soul ! 
At  length,  when  nearly  deserted  by  hope. 
He  resolved  to  can  on  the  holy  Pope, 
And  ten  him  the  truth,  and  see  if  the  church 
Fbr  which  he  had  work'd  would  leave  him  in  the  lurch. 

♦  ♦  *  ♦  »  » 

The  Pope  was  amazed !  and  his  hair  stood  on  end 
But  he  promised  to  stand  the  SruDEirr's  friend  : 

So  he  sent  an  Invite, 

In  terms  polite, 
To  cardinal  this,  and  to  cardinal  that, 
In  short,  to  aU  who  a  crimson  hat 
Were  entitled  to  wear,  and  managed  to  fish  up 
Each  learned  divine,  from  Cur6  to  Bishop, 
To  whom  the  Student,  with  viHanons  grace. 
And  a  whimpering  voice,  and  a  very  tong  fece. 
In  a  roundabout  manner  detailed  his  case ; 

From  which  it  appear'd. 

He  already  had  rear'd 
The  whole  of  the  buiMing  designed  In  the  plan 
Received  from  the  enemy  arch  of  maa 
Which  was  but  a  fourth  of  what  it  would  be 
When  completed ;  but  then  he  again  must  see 
The  Demon  dehioner,  and  nign  away 
His  hapless  soul  without  Airther  delay. 
The  Pone  was  puzzled,  the  CAsmNALs  dumb, 
And  the  Bisbop  op  Col6n  twirl  'd  his  thumb 
Round  its  brother  and  solemnly  vow  'd  nnd  declared, 
'  T  was  enough  to  make  any  man  feel  scared ; 
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For  bimself,  he  was  filled  wkh  fear  and  muprias. 

But  if  he  in  his  sunpteneM  might  advise, 

The  Studckt  again  should  meet  his  fbe, 

He  meant  the  sprite  of  the  cloven  toe.*' 

The  SxuDKirr  immediately  yelled  out,  **  No !  ** 

And  strongly  advised  the  Bishop  to  go, 

Which  the  Ouuop  declined,  and  ordered  **  the  lout 

Of  a  builder^*  to  hear  him  quietly  out. 

And,  before  he  went,  study  chapter  and  verse, 

The  mystic  words  of  tlie  Church's  curse. 

And,  when  he  d4>manded  his  soul,  instead. 

Some  holy  water  let  fly  at  his  head — 

Wliich  would  prove  for  him  a  decided  hit, 

And  act  as  the  Dbmon's  **  notice  to  quit*' 

While  this  was  doing,  the  Popk  and  the  reaC 

Of  the  Clergy  in  full  canonicals  drest, 

Should  consecrate,  fh>m  pavement  to  roo^ 

The  Cathkohlal.  and  thue  make  it  spirit-proof. 

*  •  *  *  • 

The  moon  is  up,  and,  see,  on  the  sand 
By  the  bounding  Rhine,  in  its  pale  bean»  stand. 
The  FiKNO,  and  the  ^rcDirrr :  **  Here  in  my  hand, 
Beh<^  you  very  respectable  man. 
The  rest  of  pour  church's  wonderful  plan ; 
T  win  make  3rou  immbrtal  for  many  a  day  bance, 
Tkke  it,  and  flDisb  that  little  conveyance 
Of  what  *s  to  be  mine, 
When  this  becomes  thtaie.** 


Like  lightning,  the  &nn>Birr  seized  the  scroll 
Which  confirmed  the  Demon's  right  to  his  sool. 
And  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  made  wild  with  glee, 
**I've  changed  my  mtaid,  and  it  never  shall  be ; 

AVAUNT  !  ABSCOND  !  KXORCISO  !  TE  \ 

I'm  not  to  be  dragged,  like  a  sheep  to  the 

Tike  that  P*  here  a  gallon  of  bolt  watek, 

deero'd  dasb'd  on  the  Fiend  fh)m  an  engine's  boae, 

And  hiss'd  in  his  eyes,  and  steamed  on  his  nose. 

And  he  really  felt  ahnost  as  bad 

As  a  well-drenched  dog  when  it 's  awfully  mad ! 

And  swore  like  an  "*  Alibi,**  Trooper,  or  Turx, 

Wherever  he  went,  he  wouki  cany  his  woul 

He  then  whisked  off  in  a  pale  blue  light. 

To  spit  on  the  Imilding  his  fiendish  spite ; 

But  with  all  his  haste,  he  arrived  too  late. 

For  WOOD,  and  mortar,  and  iron,  and  slate. 

Had  been  blest  by  the  Pope  ;  but  the  brazen-plats, 

Whereon  was  engraved,  in  magnificent  state, 

The  Student's  name,  was  atone  unblett— 

His  power  was  lost  over  all  the  rest — 

That  was  riven  and  fUsed,  and  never  were  eeeo 

The  letters  again,  which  there  bad  been. 

And  that  is  the  reason  no  one  can  tell, 
The  MAMB  of  the  buiUer  who  built  so  welL 


^^^^/>^^W^^^^^N^^»WK^>^^< 


THE  LOST  LADY  OP  G0TTEFR1EDE.-A  BALLAD. 


BT    KATB     8T.     OLAIB. 


"  Ths  Bttaqy-balrMl  OoBfldt.** 


Away,  In  a  woodland  den 

Lived  a  maid  with  sun-brigbt  balr ; 
Hers  was  the  witching  spell 

Of  the  wood-nymphs  flitting  there: 
For  Faun,  and  Dryad,  in  that  dim  spot — 
In  their  bannleflB  revels  heeded  her  not. 

Twaa  a  bumble,  moos-grown  cot. 
Where  the  maid  of  the  sun-bright  balr, 

Dwelt  with  a  crone  who  loved  her  not: 
She  was  wrinlded  and  okl  with  eaie; 

Tet  the  wood-nymph  deem'd  the  dame  her 

Nor  knew  that  aftr  xben  dwelt  anocber. 

There  came  to  the  wood  one  day, 
A  lady  in  green-and-gold ;  ^ 

The  crone  she  hied  away-^ 
Away,  o'er  the  sunny  woM ! 

Plucking  berries  and  flowers  fkir, 

For  the  singing-bird  of  the  sun-bright  balr. 


""^W^r- 


Then  spake  the  lady  bright, 

Tb  the  mute  and  vrondering  makl, 
"  Thou  Shalt  go  to  my  pakice-baOs  to-nigbt!'^ 
Nay,  be  not  thus  aftaid, 
For  I  am  thy  mother,  my  fiiirest  one. 
And  thy  fother — the  stem  old  barm — is  gone. 

"  He  sleeps  'neath  the  linden-tree, 
Wbo  toved  thee  not,  my  child. 
And  buried  thine  infimcy 

In  this  dim  oM  forest  wiU: 
And  vainly  he  sighed  for  an  heir,  whose  name 
The  tiuddi  should  sing,  with  bis  sire's  proud  feme ! 

The  crone  she  came  firom  the  woM 

With  her  flowers,  in  the  twilight  air, 
But  the  lady  in  green-and-gold — 
Nor  the  singing-bird — were  there : 
"I  knew  it !— Oh,  God  be  praised !"- 
"im  go  to  my  Lady  of  Gottefriede." 
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V%.    II* 


LIFE    IN   THE   WILDERNESS. 


When  we  returned  to  the  Mattawamkea^,  the 
Honlton  stage  had  already  put  up  there  ;  and  a 
ProTince  man  was  betraying  hia  greenueas  to  the 
Yankees  by  his  qoestions^— Why,  Province  money 
won't  pass  here  at  par,  when  States'  money  is 
good  at  Frederickton — though  this,  perhaps,  was 
sensible  enough.  From  what  I  saw  then,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  Province  man  was  now  the  only 
real  Jonathan,  or  raw  country  bumpkin,  left  so 
far  behind  by  his  enterprising  neighbors,  that  he 
did  n't  know  enough  to  put  a  question  to  them. 
No  people  can  long  continue  provincial  in  charac- 
ter,  who  have  the  propensity  for  politics  and 
whittliog,  and  rapid  travelling,  which  the  Yankees 
have,  and  who  are  leaving  the  mother  country 
behind  in  the  variety  of  their  notions  and  inven- 
tions. The  possession  and  exercise  of  practical 
talent  merely,  are  a  sure  and  rapid  means  of  in- 
tellectual culture  and  independence. 

The  last  edition  of  Greenleafs  Map  of  Maine 
hung  on  the  wall  here,  and,  as  we  had  no  pocket 
map,  we  resolved  to  trace  a  map  of  the  lake 
country :  so  dipping  a  wad  of  tow  into  the  lamp, 
we  oiled  a  sheet  of  paper  on  the  oiled  table-cloth, 
and,  in  good  faith,  traced  what  we  afterwards  as- 
certained to  be  a  labyrinth  of  errors,  carefully  fol- 
lowing the  outlines  of  the  imaginary  lakes  which 
that  map  contains.  The  Map  of  the  Public 
Lands  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  is  the  only 
one  I  have  seen  that  at  all  deserves  the  name. 
It  was  while  we  were  engaged  in  this  operation 
that  our  companions  arrived.  They  had  seen  the 
Indians'  fire  on  the  Five  Islaods,  and  so  we  con- 
cluded that  all  was  right 

Early  the  next  morning  we  had  mounted  our 
packs,  and  prepared  for  a  tramp  up  the  West 
branch,  my  companion  having  turned  his  horse 
out  to  pasture  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  thinking 
that  a  bite  of  fresh  grass,  and  a  taste  of  running 
water,  would  do  him  as  much  good  as  backwood's 
fare,  and  new  country  influences  his  master. 
Leaping  over  a  fence,  we  began  to  follow  an  ob- 
scure trail  up  the  northern  bank  of  the  Penobscot 
There  was  now  no  road  further,  the  river  being 
the  only  highway,  and  but  half  a  dozen  log  huts 
confined  to  its  banks,  to  be  met  with  for  thirty 


miles ;  on  either  hand,  and  beyond,  was  a  wholly 
uninhabitated  wilderness,  stretching  to  Canada. 
Neither  horse,  nor  cow,  nor  vehicle  of  any  kind, 
had  ever  passed  over  this  ground.  The  cattle, 
and  the  few  bulky  articles  which  the  loggers  use, 
being  got  up  in  the  winter  on  the  ice,  and  down 
again  before  it  breaks  up.  The  evergreen  woods 
had  a  decidedly  sweet  and  bracing  fragrance  ; 
the  air  was  a  sort  of  diet-drink,  and  we  walked  on 
buoyantly  in  Indian  file,  stretching  our  legs.  Oc- 
Ciisionally  there  was  a  small  opening  on  the  bank, 
made  for  the  purpose  of  log-rolling,  where  we  got 
a  sight  of  the  river— always  a  rocky  and  rippling 
stream.  The  roar  of  the  rapids,  the  note  of  a 
whistler-duck  on  the  river,  of  the  jay  and  chica- 
dee  around  us,  and  of  the  pigeon-woodpecker  in 
the  openings,  were  the  sounds  that  we  heard. 
This  was  what  you  might  call  a  bran  new  coun- 
try ;  the  only  roads  were  of  Nature's  making,  and 
the  few  houses  were  camps.  Here,  then,  one 
could  no  longrer  accuse  institutions  and  society,  but 
must  front  the  true  source  of  evil. 

There  are  three  classes  of  inhabitants,  who 
either  frequent  or  inhabit  the  country  which  we 
had  now  entered ;  first,  the  loggers,  who,  for  a 
part  of  the  year,  the  Winter  and  Spring,  are  far  the 
most  numerous,  but  in  the  Summer,  except  a  few 
explorers  for  timber,  completely  desert  it ;  second, 
the  few  settlers  I  have  named,  the  only  perma- 
nent inhabitants,  who  live  on  the  verge  of  it,  and 
help  raise  supplies  for  the  former ;  third,  the  hunt- 
ers, mostly  Indians,  who  range  over  it  in  their 
season. 

At  the  end  of  three  miles  we  came  to  the  Mat- 
tascuuk  stream  and  mill,  where  there  was  even  a 
rude  wooden  railroad  running  down  to  the  Penob- 
scot, the  last  raibroad  we  were  to  see.  We  cross- 
ed one  track,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  of  more 
than  a  hundred  acres  of  heavy  timber,  which  had 
just  been  felled  and  burnt  over,  and  was  still 
smoking.  Our  trail  lay  through  the  midst  of  it, 
and  was  well  nigh  blotted  out  The  trees  lay  at 
full  length,  four  or  five  feet  deep,  and  crossing 
each  other  in  all  directions,  all  black  as  charcoal, 
but  perfectly  sound  within,  still  good  for  fuel  or  for 
timber ;  soon  they  would  be  cut  into  lengths  and 
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burnt  a^in.  Here  were  thomande  of  oordt, 
enough  to  keep  the  poor  of  Boston  and  New-York 
amply  warm  for  a  wuiter>  which  only  cumbered 
the  ground,  and  were  in  the  settler'a  way.  And 
the  whole  of  that  eoHd  and  interminable  forest  ie 
doomed  to  be  gradually  devoured  thue  by  fire, 
like  shaTingB,  and  no  man  be  warmed  by  it  At 
Crocker's  log  hut,  at  the  mouth  of  Salmon  River, 
seven  miles  from  the  Point,  one  of  the  party  com- 
menced distributing  a  store  of  small  cent  picture- 
books  among  the  children,  to  learn  them  to  read  ; 
and  also  newspapers,  more  or  less  recent,  among 
the  parents,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  ac- 
ceptable to  a  backwoods  people.  It  was  really  an 
important  item  in  our  outfit,  and,  at  times,  the 
only  currency  that  would  circulate.  I  walked 
through  Salmon  River  with  my  shoes  on,  it  bemg 
low  water,  but  not  without  wetting  my  feeL  A 
few  miles  further  we  came  to  «*  Marm  Howard's," 
at  the  end  of  an  extensive  clearing,  where  there 
were  two  or  three  log  huts  in  sight  at  once,  one 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  a  few  graves, 
even  surrounded  by  a  wooden  paling,  where  al- 
ready the  rude  forefathers  of  a  hamlet  lie  ;  and  a 
thousand  years  hence,  perchance,  some  poet  will 
write  his  "  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard.** 
The  "  Village  Hampdens,"  the  **  mute,  inglorious 
Miltons,'*  and  Cromwells,  <* guiltless  of"  their 
«  country's  blood,"  were  yet  unborn. 

**  Perchance  in  tbia  wild  spot  tkert  w&t  be  laid 
8ome  heart  once  pregnairt  with  celestial  flre ; 
Hank  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed. 
Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre.** 

The  next  house  was  Fisk*s,  ten  miles  from  the 
Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  East  Branch,  opposite 
to  the  island  Nickatow,  or  the  Forks,  the  last  of 
the  ludian  islands.  I  am  particular  to  give  the 
name  of  the  settlers  and  the  distances,  since  every 
log  hut  in  these  woods  is  a  public  house,  and  such 
information  is  of  no  little  consequence  to  those 
who  may  have  occasion  to  travel  this  way.  Our 
course  here  crossed  the  Penobscot,  and  followed 
the  southern  bank.  One  of  the  party,  who  en- 
tered the  house  in  search  of  some  one  to  set  us 
over,  reported  a  very  neat  dwelling,  with  plenty 
of  books,  and  a  new  wife,  just  imported  from  Bos- 
ton, wholly  new  to  the  woods.  We  found  the 
Seboois,  or  East  Branch,  a  quite  rkfnd  stream  at 
its  mouth,  and  much  deeper  than  it  appeared. 
Having  with  some  difficulty  discovered  the  trail 
again,  we  kept  up  the  south  side  of  the  West 
Branch,  or  main  river,  passing  by  some  rapids 
called  Rock-Ebeeme,  the  roar  of  which  we  heard 
through  the  woods,  and,  shortly  after,  in  the 
thickest  of  the  wood,  some  empty  loggers*  camps, 
still  new,  which  were  occupied  the  previous 
winter.  Though  we  saw  a  few  more  afterwards, 
I  will  make  one  account  serve  for  all.    These 


were  snoh  houses  as  the  lumberers  of  Maine  spend 
the  winter  in,  in  the  wilderness.  There  were  the 
camps  and  the  hovel  for  the  cattle,  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable, except  that  the  hitter  had  no  diim- 
ney.  These  camps  were  about  twenty  feet  long 
by  fifteen  wide,  built  of  logs — hemlock,  cedar, 
spmce,  or  yellow  birch— one  kind  alone,  or  all  to- 
gether, with  the  bark  on  ;  two  or  three  large  ones 
first,  one  directly  above  another,  and  notched  to- 
gether at  the  ends,  to  the  height  of  three  or  four 
feet,  then  of  smaller  logs  resting  upon  transvem 
ones  at  the  euds,  each  of  the  last  successively 
shorter  than  the  other,  to  form  the  roof.  Thi& 
chimney  was  an  oblong  square  hole  in  the  middle, 
three  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  fence  of  logs 
as  high  as  the  ridge.  The  interstices  were  filled 
with  moss,  and  the  roof  was  shingled  with  long 
and  handsome  splints  of  cedar,  or  spruce,  or  pine, 
rifted  with  a  sledge  and  cleaver.  The  fire-place, 
the  most  important  place  of  all,  was  in  shape  and 
size  like  the  chimney,  and  directly  under  it,  de- 
fined by  a  log  fence  or  fender  on  the  gronnd,  and 
a  heap  of  ashes  a  foot  or  two  deep  within,  with 
solid  benches  of  split  logs  running  round  it  Here 
the  fire  usually  melts  the  snow,  and  driee  the  rain 
before  it  can  descend  to  quench  it  The  faded 
beds  of  arbor-vits  leaves  extended  under  the 
eaves  on  either  hand.  There  was  the  place  for 
the  water-pail,  pork-barrel,  and  wash-basin,  and 
generally  a  dingy  pack  of  cards  left  on  a  kig. 
Usually  a  good  deal  of  whittling  was  expended  on 
the  latch,  which  w&f  made  of  wood,  in  the  form 
of  an  iron  one.  These  houses  are  made  comforta- 
ble by  the  huge  fires  that  can  be  afibrded  night 
and  day.  Usually  the  scenery  about  them  b 
drear  and  savage  enough  ;  and  the  loggers*  camp 
is  as  completely  in  the  woods  as  a  fungus  at  the 
foot  of  a  pine  in  a  swamp ;  no  outlook  bat  to 
the  sky  overhead  ;  no  more  clearing  than  is  made 
by  cutting  down  the  trees  of  which  it  is  boih,  and 
those  which  are  necessary  for  fuel.  If  only  it  be 
well  sheltered  and  convenient  to  his  work,  and 
near  a  spring,  he  wastes  no  thought  on  the  pno- 
pect  They  are  very  proper  forest  houses,  the 
stems  of  the  trees  collected  together  and  piled  up 
around  a  man  to  keep  out  wind  and  rain  :  made 
of  living  green  logs,  hanging  with  moss,  and  with 
the  curls  and  fringes  of  the  yellow-birch  bark,  and 
dripping  with  resin,  fresh  and  moist,  and  redolent 
of  swampy  odors,  with  that  sort  of  vigor  and  pe- 
rennialness  even  about  them  that  toad-stools  sug- 
gest The  logger's  fore  consists  of  tea,  molasses, 
flour,  pork, — sometimes  beef, — and  beans.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  beans  raised  in  Manacha- 
setts  find  their  market  here.  On  expeditions  it  ii 
only  hard  bread  and  raw  pork,  slice  npon  slice, 
with  tea  or  water,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  primitive  wood  is  always  and  everywhere 
damp  and  mossy,  so  that  I  travelled  constantly 
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with  the  impreoBion  that  I  was  in  a  iwamp ;  and 
only  when  it  was  remarked  that  this  or  that  tract, 
judging  from  the  qaality  of  the  timber  on  it,  would 
make  a  profitable  clearing,  was  I  reminded,  that  if 
the  son  were  let  in  it  would  make  a  dry  fiekl,  like 
the  few  I  had  seen,  at  once.  The  best  shod  for 
the  most  part  travel  with  wet  feet  If  the  ground 
was  so  wet  and  spongy  at  this,  the  driest  part  of  a 
dry  season,  what  must  it  be  in  the  Spring  ?  The 
woods  hereabonts  abounded  in  beech  and  yellow- 
birch,  of  which  last  there  were  some  very  large 
specimens  ;  also  spruce,  cedar,  fir,  and  hemlock  ; 
bat  w«  saw  only  the  stumps  of  the  white  pine 
here,  some  of  them  of  great  size,  these  having 
been  already  culled  out,  being  the  only  tree  much 
sought  after,  even  as  low  down  as  this.  Only  a 
Uttle  spruce  and  hemlock  beside  had  been  logged 
here.  The  eastern  wood,  which  is  sold  for  fuel  in 
Massachusetts,  all  comes  from  below  Bangor.  It 
was  the  pine  alone,  chiefly  the  white  pine,  that 
had  tempted  any  but  the  hunter  to  precede  us  on 
this  route. 

Waite's  fkrm,  thirteen  miles  from  the  Pohit,  is 
an  extensive  and  elevated  clearing,  from  which 
we  got  a  fine  view  of  the  river,  rippling  and 
gleaming  far  beneath  us.  My  companions  had 
formerly  had  a  |ood  view  of  Ktaadn  and  the  other 
mountains  here,  but  to-day  it  was  so  smoky  that 
we  could  see  nothing  of  them.  ^  We  could  over- 
look an  immense  country  of  «ninterrupted  forest, 
stretching  away  up  the  Seboois  toward  Canada, 
on  the  north  and  northwest,  and  toward  the 
Aroostook  valley  on  the  northeast:  and  imagine 
what  wild  life  was  stirring  in  its  midst  Here  was 
quite  a  field  of  corn  for  this  region,  whose  peculiar 
dry  scent  we  perceived  a  thbd  of  a  mile  off  before 
we  saw  it 

Eighteen  miles  from  tire  Point  brought  us  m 
sight  of  McCauslin's,  or  "  Uncle  Cleorge's,"  as  be 
was  fiimiliarly  called  by  my  companions,  to  whom 
he  was  well  known,  where  we  intended  to  break 
onr  long  fast  His  house  was  in  the  midst  of  an 
extensive  clearing  of  intervale,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Little  Schoodic  River,  on  the  opposite  or  north 
bank  of  the  Penobscot  So  we  collected  on  a 
point  of  the  shore,  that  we  might  be  seen,  and 
fired  our  gun  as  a  signal,  which  brought  out  his 
dogs  forthwith,  and  thereafter  their  master,  who 
in  due  time  took  us  'across  in  his  battean.  This 
clearing  was  bounded  on  all  sides  but  the  river, 
abruptly  by  the  naked  stems  of  the  forest,  as  if 
you  were  to  cut  My  a  few  foot  square  in  the 
mklst  of  a  thousand  acres  of  mowing,  and  set 
down  a  thimble  therein.  He  had  a  whole  heaven 
and  horizon  to  himself,  and  the  sun  seemed  to  be 
joomeying  over  his  clearing  only,  the  live-long 
day.  Here  we  concluded  to  spend  the  night,  and 
wait  for  the  Indian^,  as  there  was  no  stopping 
place  io  convenieii^  ab^e.    He  had  seen  no  In- 


dians pass,  and  this  did  not  often  happen  without 
his  knowledge.  He  thought  that  his  dogs  some- 
times gave  notice  of  the  approach  of  Indians,  half 
an  hour  before  they  arrived. 

McCauslin  was  a  Kennebec  man,  of  Scotch 
descent,  who  had  been  a  waterman  twenty-two 
years,  and  had  driven  on  the  lakes  and  head 
waters  of  the  Penobscot  five  or  six  Springs  in  snc- 
cession,  but  was  now  settled  here  to  raise  supplies 
for  the  lumberers  and  for  himself  He  entertam- 
ed  us  a  day  or  two  with  true  Scotch  hospitality, 
and  would  accept  no  recompense  for  it.  A  man 
of  a  dry  wit  and  shrewdness,  and  a  general  intel- 
ligence which  I  had  not  looked  for  in  the  back- 
woods. In  fact  the  deeper  you  penetrate  into  the 
woods,  the  more  intelligent,  and,  in  one  sense,  leas 
countrified  do  you  find  the  faihabitants;  for  always 
the  pioneer  has  been  a  traveller,  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, a  man  of  the  world  ;  and,  as  the  distances 
with  which  he  is  familiar  are  greater,  so  is  his  in- 
formation more  general  and  fiar  reaching  than  the 
villager's.  If  I  were  to  kx>k  for  a  narrow,  unin- 
formed, and  countrified  mind,  as  opposed  to  the 
intelKgenoe  and  refinement  which  are  thought  to 
emanate  from  oitiea,  it  would  be  among  the  rusty 
inhabitants  of  an  old-settled  ooantry,  on  farms  all 
xntk  out  and  gone  to  seod  with  life-ever-lastmg,  m 
the  towns  about  Boston,  even  on  the  high  road  in 
Conoord,  and  not  in  the  backwoods  of  Maine. 

Supper  was  got  before  our  eyes,  in  the  ample 
kitchen,  by  a  fire  which  would  have  roasted  an 
ox  ;  many  whole  logs,  four  feet  long,  were  con- 
sumed to  boU  onr  tea-kettle— birch,  or  beech,  or 
maple,  the  same  Summer  and  Winter ;  and  the 
dishes  Were  soon  smoking  on  the  table,  late  the 
arm-chair,  against  the  wall,  from  which  one  of 
the  party  was  expelled.  The  arms  of  the  chair 
formed  the  frame  on  which  the  table  rested  ;  and, 
when  the  round  top  was  turned  np  against  the 
wall,  it  formed  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  was  no 
more  in  the  wa^  than  the  wall  itself.  This,  we 
noticed,  was  the  prevailing  fashion  in  these  log 
houses,  in  order  to  economise  in  room.  There 
were  piping  hot  wheaten-cakes,  the  flour  having 
been  brought  up  the  river  in  batteaox, — no  Indian 
bread,  for  Maine,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  a 
wheat  country, — and  ham,  eggs,  and  potatoes, 
and  milk  and  cheese,  the  produce  of  the  farm  ; 
and,  also,  shad  and  salmon,  tea  sweetened  with 
molasses,  and  sweet  cakes  in  contradistinction  to 
the  hot  cakes  not  sweetened,  the  one  white,  the 
oth*  yellow,  to  wind  up  with.  Such,  we  found, 
was  the  prevailing  fare,  ordinary  and  extraordina- 
ry, along  this  river.  Mountain  cranberries,  stew- 
ed and  sweetened,  were  the  common  dessert 
Everythmg  here  was  in  profusion,  and  the  best  of 
its  kind.  Butter  was  in  such  plenty,  tliat  it  was 
commonly  used,  before  it  was  salted,  to  grease 
boots  with. 
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Iq  the  night  we  were  entertained  by  the  sound 
of  rain-drops  on  the  cedar  splints  which  covered 
the  roof,  and  awaked  the  next  morning  with  a 
drop  or  two  in  our  eyes.  It  had  set  in  for  a 
storm,  and  we  made  up  our  minds  not  to  forsake 
such  comfortable  quarters  with  this  prospect,  but 
wait  for  Indians  and  fair  weather.  It  rained  and 
drizzled,  and  gleamed  by  turns,  the  live-long  day. 
What  we  did  there,  how  we  killed  the  time, 
would,  perhaps,  be  idler  to  tell ;  how  many  times 
we  buttered  our  boots,  and  how  often  a  drowsy 
one  was  seen  to  sidle  off  to  the  bedroom.  When 
it  held  up,  I  strolled  up  and  down  the  bank  and 
gathered  the  harebell  and  cedar  berries,  which 
grew  there ;  or  else  we  tried  by  turns  the  long- 
handled  axe  on  the  logs  before  the  door.  The 
axe-helves  here  were  made  to  chop  standing  on 
the  log — a  primitive  log  of  course — and  were, 
therefore,  nearly  a  foot  longer  than  with  us.  One 
while  we  walked  over  the  farm,  and  visited  his 
well-filled  barns  with  McGauslin.  There  were 
one  other  man  and  two  women  only  here.  He 
kept  horses,  cows,  oxen,  and  sheep.  I  think  he 
said  that  he  was  the  first  to  bring  a  plough  and  a 
cow  80  far ;  and,  he  might  have  added,  the  last, 
with  only  two  exceptions.  The  potato  rot  had 
found  him  out  here,  too,  the  previous  year,  and 
got  half  or  two-thirds  of  his  crop,  tbougH  the  seed 
was  of  his  own  raising.  Oats,  grass,  and  potatoes, 
were  his  staples  ;  but  he  raised,  also,  a  few  car- 
rots and  turnips,  and  *'  a  little  com  for  the  hens," 
for  this  was  all  that  he  dared  rbk,  for  fear  that  it 
'Would  not  ripen.  Melons,  squashes,  sweet-corn, 
beans,  tomatos,  and  many  other  vegetables,  could 
not  be  ripened  there. 

The  very  few  settlers  along  this  stream  were 
obviously  tempted  by  the  cheapness  of  the  land 
mainly.  When  I  asked  McCauslin  why  more 
settlers  did  not  come  in,  he  answered,  that  ^one 
reason  was,  they  could  not  buy  the  laud,  it  be- 
longed to  individuals  or  companies  who  were 
afraid  that  their  wild  lands  would  be  settled,  and 
so  incorporated  into  towns,  and  they  be  taxed  for 
them ;  but  to  settling  on  the  States'  land  there 
was  no  such  hinderance.  For  his  own  part,  he 
wanted  no  neighbors — he  did  nH  wish  to  see  any 
road  by  his  house.  Neighbors,  even  the  best, 
were  a  trouble  and  expense,  especially  on  the 
score  of  cattle  and  fences.  They  might  live 
across  the  river,  perhaps,  but  not  on  the  same  side. 

The  chickens  here  were  protected  by  the  dogs. 
As  McCauslin  said,  "  The  old  one  took  it  up  ftst, 
and  she  taught  the  pup,  and  now  they  had  got  it 
into  their  heads  that  it  would  n't  do  to  have  any- 
thing of  the  bird  kind  on  the  premises.  A  hawk 
hovering  over  was  not  allowed  to  alight,  but 
barked  off  by  the  dogs  circling  underneath ;  and  a 
pigeon,  or  a  '  yellow  hammer,'  as  they  called  the 
pigeon-woodpecker,  on  a  dead  limb  or  stumpi  was 


instantly  expelled.  It  was  the  main  bnnnea  of 
their  day,  and  kept  them  constantly  coming  and 
going.  One  would  rush  out  of  the  house  on  the 
least  alarm  given  by  the  other." 

When  it  rained  hardest,  we  returned  to  the 
house,  and  took  down  a  tract  from  the  AM, 
There  was  the  Wandering  Jew,  cheap  editiofi« 
and  fine  print,  the  Criminal  Calendar,  and 
Parish's  Geography,  and  flash  novels  two  or 
three.  Under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  we 
read  a  little  in  these.  With  such  aid,  the  press  m 
not  so  feeble  an  engine  after  aO.  This  house, 
which  was  a  fair  specimen  of  those  on  this  riTer» 
was  built  of  huge  logs,  which  peeped  out  every-' 
where,  and  were  chinked  with  clay  and  moasi 
It  contained  four  or  five  rooms.  There  were  no 
sawed  boards,  or  shingles,  or  clapboards,  about  it ; 
and  scarcely  any  tool  but  the  axe  had  been  used 
in  its  construction.  The  partitions  were  made  of 
long  clapboard-like  splints,  of  spruce  or  cedar, 
turned  to  a  delicate  salmon  color  by  the  smoke. 
The  roof  and  sides  wore  covered  with  the  same* 
instead  of  shingles  and  clapboards,  and  a  much 
thicker  and  larger  size  was  used  for  the  floor. 
These  were  all  so  straight  and  snu>oth»  that  they 
answered  the  purpose  admirably  ;  and  a  careless 
observer  would  not  have  suspected»that  they  were 
not  sawed  and  planed.  The  chimney  and  hearth 
were  of  vast  size,  and  made  of  stone.  The  broom 
was  a  few  twigs  of  arbor-vits  tied  to  a  stick ;  and 
a  pole  was  suspended  over  the  hearth,  dose  to  the 
ceilings,  to  dry  stockings  and  clothes  on.  I  no- 
ticed that  the  floor  was  full  of  small,  dingy  holes, 
as  if  made  with  a  gimlet,  but  which  were,  in  fact, 
made  by  the  spikes,  nearly  an  inch  long,  which 
the  lumberers  wear  in  their  boots  to  prevent  their 
slipping  on  wet  logs.  Just  above  McCausIin's, 
there  is  a  rocky  rapid,  where  logs  jam  in  the 
Spring ;  and  many  *'  drivers  "  are  there  collected, 
who  frequent  his  house  for  supplies :  these  were 
their  tracks  which  I  saw. 

At  sundown,  McCauslin  pointed  away  over  the 
forest,  across  the  river,  to  signs  of  fair  weather 
amid  the  clouds — some  evening  redness  there. 
For  even  there  the  points  of  compass  held  ;  and 
there  was  a  quarter  of  the  heavens  appropriated 
to  sunrise  and  another  to  sunset. 

The  next  morning,  the  weather  proving  fair 
enough  for  our  purpose,  we  prepared  to  start; 
and,  the  Indians  having  failed  us,  penuadod 
McCauslin,  who  was  not  uuwilling  to  re-visit  the 
scenes  of  his  driving,  to  accompany  us  in' their 
stead,  intending  to  engage  one  other  boatman  on 
the  way.  A  strip  of  cotton-cloth  for  a  tent,  a 
couple  of  blankets,  which  would  suffice  for  the 
whole  party,  fifteen  pounds  of  hard  bread,  ten 
pounds  of  **  clear  "  pork,  and  a  little  tea,  made  up 
*«  Uncle  George's  *'  pack.  The  last  three  arUcles 
w^re  calculated  to  be  provision  enough  for  six 
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men  for  a  week,  with  what  we  might  pick  up. 
A  tea-kettle,  a  frying-pan  and  an  axe,  to  be  ob- 
tained at  the  last  house,  would  complete  our  outfit 
We  were  aoon  out  of  McCaualin's  clearing,  and 
in  the  ever-green  woods  again.  The  obscure 
trail  made  by  the  two  settlers  above,  wbich  even 
the  woodman  is  sometimes  puzzled  to  discern,  ere 
long  crossed  a  narrow  open  strip  in  the'  woods 
overrun  with  weeds,  called  the  Burnt  Laud,  where 
a  fire  had  raged  formerly,  stretching  northward 
nine  or  ten  miles,  to  Millinocket  Lake.  At  the 
end  of  three  miles  we  reached  Shad  Pond,  or  No- 
liseemack,  an  expansion  of  the  river.  Hodge,  the 
Assistant  State  Geologist,  who  passed  through  this 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  1S37,  says,  "  We 
pushed  our  boat  through  an  acre  or  more  of  buck- 
bekus,  which  had  taken  root  at  the  bottom,  and 
blooined  above  the  surface  in  the  greatest  profu- 
noB  and  beauty.*'  Thomas  Fowler*s  house  is  four 
miles  from  BlcCausIin^s,  on  the  shore  of  the  Pond, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Millinocket  River,  and  eight 
miles  from  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  on  the  lat- 
ter stream.  This  lake  afibrds  a  more  direct  course 
to  Ktaadn,  but  we  preferred  to  follow  the  Penob- 
scot and  the  Pamadumcook  Lake.  Fowler  was 
just  completing  a  new  log  hut,  and  was  sawing 
out  a  window  through  the  logs  nearly  two  feet 
thick  when  we  arrived.  He  had  begun  to  paper 
his  bouse  with  spruce  bark,  turned  inside  out, 
which  had  a  good  efiect,  and  was  m  keeping  with 
the  circumstances.  Instead  of  water  we  got  here 
a  draught  of  beer,  which,  it  was  allowed,  would 
be  better ;  dear  and  thin,  but  strong  and  stringent 
as  the  cedar  sap.  It  was  as  if  we  sucked  at  the 
very  teats  of  Nature's  pine-clad  bosom  in  these 
parts — the  sap  of  all  Millinocket  botany  com- 
mingled— the  topmost  most  fantastic  and  spiciest 
spny  of  the  primitive  wood,  and  whatever  invig- 
orating and  stringent  gum  or  essence  it  afibrded, 
steeped  and  dissolved  in  it — a  lumberei^s  drink, 
which  would  acclimate  and  naturalize  a  man  at 
once — which  would  make  him  see  green,  and,  if 
he  slept,  dream  that  be  h^ard  the  wind  sough 
among  the  pines.  Here  was  a  fife,  praying  to  be 
played  oo,  through  which  we  breathed  a  few  tune- 
ful strains, — brought  hither  to  tame  wild  beasts. 
As  we  stood  upon  the  pile  of  chips  by  the  door, 
fish -hawks  were  sailing  over  head  ;  and  here,  over 
Shad  Pond,  might  daily  be  witnessed,  the  tyranny 
of  the  bald -eagle  over  that  bird.  Tom  pointed 
away  over  the  Lake  to  a  bald-eag1e*s  nest,  which 
was  plainly  visible  more  than  a  mile  oflf,  on  a  pine, 
high  above  the  surrounding  forest,  and  was  fre- 
quented from  year  to  year  by  the  same  pair,  and 
held  sacred  by  th6m.  There  were  these  two 
houses  only  there,  his  low  hut,  and  the  eagles* 
airy  cart-load  of  fagots.  Thomas  Fowler,  too, 
was  persuaded  to  join  us,  for  two  men  were  neces- 
sary to  manage  the  batteau,  which  was  soon  to 


be  our  carriage,  and  these  men  needed  to  be  cool 
and  skilful  for  the  navigation  of  the  Penobscot 
Tom*s  pack  was  soon  made,  for  he  had  not  far  to 
look  for  his  waterman's  boots,  and  a  red  flannel 
shirt  This  is  the  favorite  color  with  lumbermen ; 
and  red  flannel  is  reputed  to  possess  some  myste- 
rious virtues,  to  be  most  healthful  and  convenient 
in  respect  to  perspiration.  In  every  gang  there 
will  be  a  large  proportion  of  red  birds.  We  took 
here  a  poor  and  leaky  batteau,  and  began  to  pole 
up  the  Millinocket  two  miles,  to  the  elder  Fow- 
ler's, in  order  to  avoid  the  Grand  Falls  of  the  Pe- 
nobscot, intending  to  exchange  our  batteau  there 
for  a  better.  The  Millinocket  is  a  small,  shallow 
and  sandy  stream,  full  of  what  I  took  to  be  lam- 
prey-eel nests,  and  lined  with  musquash  cabins, 
but  fi-ee  from  rapids,  according  to  Fowler,  except- 
ing at  its  outlet  from  the  Lake.  He  was  at  this 
time  engaged  in  cutting  the  native  grass — rush 
grass  and  meadow-clover,  as  he  called  it — on  the 
meadows  and  small,  low  islands,  of  this  stream. 
We  noticed  flattened  places  in  the  grass  on  either 
side,  where,  he  said,  a  moose  had  laid  down  the 
night  before,  adding,  that  there  were  thousands  in 
these  meadows. 

Oki  Fowler's,  on  the  Millinocket,  six  miles  from 
McCauslin's,  and  twenty-four  from  the  Point,  is 
the  last  house.  Gibson's,  on  the  Sowadnehunk,  is 
the  only  clearing  above,  but  that  had  proved  a 
failure,  and  was  long  since  deserted.  Fowler  is 
the  oklest  inhabitant  of  these  woods.  He  former- 
ly lived  a  few  miles  from  here,  on  the  south  aide 
of  the  West  Branch,  where  he  built  his  house  six- 
teen years  ago,  the  first  bouse  built  above  the 
Five  Islands.  Here  our  new  batteau  was  to  be 
carried  over  the  first  portage  of  two  miles,  round 
the  Grand  Falls  of  the  Penobscot,  on  a  horse-sled 
made  of  saplings,  to  jump  the  numerous  rocks  in 
the  way,  but  we  had  to  wait  a  couple  of  hours  for 
them  to  catch  the  horses,  which  were  pastured  at 
a  distance,  amid  the  stumps,  and  had  wandered 
still  further  ofil  The  last  of  the  salmon  for  this 
season  had  just  been  caught,  and  were  still  fresh 
in  the  pickle,  from  which  enough  was  extracted  to 
fill  our  empty  kettle,  and  so  graduate  our  iutro- 
duction  to  simpler  forest  fare.  The  week  before, 
they  had  lost  nine  sheep  here  out  of  their  first 
flock,  by  the  wolves.  The  surviving  sheep  came 
round  the  house,  and  seemed  frightened,  which 
induced  them  to  go  and  look  for  the  rest,  when 
they  found  seven  dead  and  lacerated,  and  two 
still  alive.  These  last  they  carried  to  the  house, 
and,  as  Mrs.  Fowler  said,  they  were  .merely 
scratched  in  the  throat,  and  had  no  more  visible 
wound  than  would  be  produced  by  the  prick  of  a 
pin.  She  sheared  off"  the  wool  from  their  throats, 
and  washed  them  and  put  on  some  salve,  and 
turned  them  out,  but  in  a  few  moments  they  were 
missing,  and  had  not  been  found  since.     In  fact. 
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they  were  all  poisoned,  and  those  that  were  found 
swelled  up  at  once,  so  that  they  saved  neither  skin 
nor  wool.  This  realized  the  old  fables  of  the 
wolves  and  the  sheep,  and  convinced  me  that  that 
ancient  hostility  still  existed.  Verily,  the  shep- 
herd boy  did  not  need  to  sound  a  false  alarm  this 
time.  There  were  steel  traps  by  the  door  of  va- 
rious sizes,  for  wolves,  otter,  and  bears,  with  large 
claws  instead  of  teeth,  to  catch  in  their  sinews. 
Wolves  are  frequently  killed  with  poisoned  bait. 

At  length,  after  we  had  dined  here  on  the  usual 
backwoods'  fare,  the  horses  arrived,  and  we  hauled 
our  batteau  out  of  the  water,  and  lashed  it  to  its 
wicker  carriage,  and,  throwing  in  our  packs, 
walked  on  before,  leaving  the  boatmen  and  driver, 
who  was  Tom's  brother,  to  manage  the  concern. 
The  route,  which  led  through  the  wild  pasture 
where  the  sheep  were  killed,  was  in  some  places 
the  roughest  ever  travelled  by  horses,  over  rocky 
hills,  where  the  sled  bounced  and  slid  along,  like 
a  vessel  pitching  in  a  storm  ;  and  one  man  was  as 
necessary  to  stand  at  the  stem,  to  prevent  the 
boat  from  being  wrecked,  as  a  helmsman  in  the 
roughest  sea.  The  philosophy  of  our  progress  was 
something  like  this:  when  the  runners  struck  a 
rock  three  or  four  feet  high,  the  sled  bounced 
back  and  upwards  at  the  same  time ;  but,  as  the 
horses  never  ceased  pulling,  it  came  down  on  the 
top  of  the  rock,  and  so  we  got  over.  This  portage 
probably  followed  the  trail  of  an  ancient  Indian 
carry  round  these  falls.  By  2  o'clock  we,  who 
had  walked  on  before,  reached  the  river  above  the 
falls,  not  far  from  the  outlet  of  Quakish  Lake,  and 
waited  fbr  the  battean  to  come  up.  We  had  been 
here  but  a  short  time,  when  a  thunder-shower  was 
seen  coming  up  from  the  west,  over  the  still  invis- 
ible lakes,  and  that  pleasant  wilderness  which 
we  were  so  eager  to  become  acquainted  with ;  and 
soon  the  heavy  drops  began  to  patter  on  the  leaves 
around  us.  I  had  just  selected  the  prostrate  trunk 
of  a  huge  pine,  five  or  six  feet  in  diameter,  and 
was  crawling  under  it,  when,  luckily,  the  boat  ar- 
rived. It  would  have  amused  a  sheltered  man  to 
witness  the  manner  in  which  it  was  unlashed,  and 
whirled  over,  while  the  first  water-spout  burst 
upon  us.  It  was  no  sooner  in  the  hands  of  the 
eager  company  than  it  was  abandoned  to  the  first 
revolutionary  impulse,  and  to  gravity,  to  udjunt  it ; 
and  they  might  have  been  seen  all  stooping  to  its 
shelter,  and  wriggling  under  like  so  many  eels, 
before  it  was  fairiy  deposited  on  the  ground. 
When  all  were  under,  we  propped  up  the  lee  side, 
and  buried  ourselves  there,  whittling  thole  pins  for 
rowing,  when  we  should  reach  the  lakes;  and 
made  the  woods  ring,  between  the  claps  of  thun- 
der, with  such  boat -songs  as  we  could  remember. 
The  horses  stood  sleek  and  shining  with  the  rain, 
all  drooping  and  crestfallen,  while  deluge  after 
deluge  washed  over  us ;  but  the  bottom  of  a  boat 
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may  be  relied  on  for  a  tight  roofl  At  length,  af- 
ter two  hours*  delay  at  the  place,  a  streak  of  fair 
weather  appeared  in  the  northwest,  whither  our 
course  now  lay,  promising  a  serene  evening  for 
our  voyage ;  and  the  driver  returned  with  his 
horses,  while  we  made  baste  to  launch  our  boat, 
and  commence  our  voyage  in  good  earnest 

latere  were  six  of  us,  including  the  two  boat- 
men. With  our  packs  heaped  up  near  the  hows, 
and  ourselves  disposed  as  baggage  to  trim  the 
boat,  with  instructions  not  to  move  in  case  we 
should  strike  a  rock,  more  than  so  many  barrels 
of  pork,  we  pushed  oat  into  the  first  rapid,  a  slight 
specimen  of  the  stream  we  had  to  navigate. 
With  Uncle  George  in  the  stem,  and  Tom  in  the 
bows,  each  using  a  spruce  pole  about  twelve  feet 
long,  pointed  with  iron,  and  poling  on  the  aanoe 
side,  we  shot  up  the  rapids  like  a  salmon,  the  wa- 
ter rushing  and  roaring  around,  so  that  only  a 
practised  eye  could  distinguish  a  safe  coarse,  or 
tell  what  was  deep  water  and  what  rocl&t,  fre- 
quently grazing  the  latter  on  one  or  both  sideis, 
with  a  hundred  as  narrow  escapes  as  ever  the  Ar- 
go  had  in  passing  through  the  Symplegades.  I, 
who  had  had  some  experience  in  boating,  had 
never  experienced  any  half  so  exhilarating  before. 
We  were  lucky  to  have  exchanged  our  Indians  for 
these  men,  who,  together  with  Tom's  brother, 
were  reputed  the  best  boatmen  on  the  river,  and 
were  at  once  indispensable  pilots  and  pleasant 
companions.  The  canoe  is  smaller,  more  easily 
upset,  and  sooner  worn  out;  and  the  Indian  is 
said  not  to  be  so  skilful  in  the  management  of  the 
batteau.  He  is,  at  any  rate,  leas  to  be  reHrd  on, 
and  noore  disposed  to  sulks  and  whims.  The  ut- 
most familiarity  with  dead  streams,  or  with  the 
ocean,  would  not  prepare  a  Tr»an  for  this  pecoliar 
navigation  ;  and  the  most  skilful  boatman  any- 
where else  would  here  be  obliged  to  take  out  bis 
boat  aikd  carry  round  a  hundred  times,  still  with 
great  risk,  as  well  as  delay,  where  the  practsed 
balteau  man  poles  up  with  comparative  ease  and 
safety.  The  hardy  "  voyagenr  "  pushes  with  in- 
credible perseverance  and  success  quite  up  to  the 
foot  of  the  fulls,  and  then  only  carries  round  some 
perpendicular  ledge,  and  launches  again  in  **  the 
torrents'  snioothneas,  ere  it  dash  below,"  to  strag- 
gle with  the  boiling  rapids  above.  The  Indiane 
say,  that  the  river  once  ran  both  ways,  one  half 
up  and  the  other  down,  but,  that  since  the  white 
man  came,  it  all  rans  down,  and  now  Ihey  must 
laboriously  pole  their  canoes  against  the  stream, 
and  carry  them  over  numerous  portages.  In  the 
Summer,  all  stores,  the  grindstone  and  the  plough 
of  the  pioneer,  flour,  pork,  and  utensils  for  the  ex- 
plorer, must  be  conveyed  up  the  river  in  batteanx  ; 
and  many  a  cargo  and  many  a  boatman  is  lost  in 
these  waters.  In  the  Wmter,  however,  which  is  <^ 
very  equable  and  long,  the  ice  b  the  great  high-      r§ 
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way,  and  the  loggers*  train  penetrates  to  Chesun- 
cook  Lake,  and  still  higher  up,  even  two  hundred 
miles  aboTe  Baogor.  Imagine  the  solitary  sled- 
track  running  far  up  into  the  snowy  and  ever- 
grreen  wilderness,  hemmed  in  closely  for  a  hundred 
miles  by  the  forest,  and  again  stretching  straight 
across  the  broad  surfaces  of  concealed  lakes  ! 

We  were  soon  in  the  smooth  water  of  the  Qtia- 
kish  Lake,  and  took  our  turns  at  rowing  and  pad- 
dling across  it.  It  is  a  small,  irregular,  but  hand- 
some lake,  shut  in  on  i^l  sides  by  the  forest,  and 
siiowiag  no  traces  of  man  but  some  low  boom  in  a 
distant  cove,  reserved  for  Spring  use.  The  spruce 
and  cedar  on  its  shores,  hung  with  gray  moss, 
looked  at  a  distance  like  the  ghosts  of  trees. 
Ducks  were  sailing  here  and  there  on  its  surface, 
and  a  solitary  loon,  like  a  more  living  wave — a 
vital  spot  on  the  lake's  surface — laughed  and 
frolicked,  and  showed  its  straight  leg,  for  our 
amusement  Joe  Merry  Mountain  appeared  in 
the  northwest,  as  if  it  were  kM>king  down  ou  this 
lake  especially  ;  and  we  had  our  first,  but  a  par- 
tial view  of  Ktaadn,  its  summit  veiled  in  clouds, 
like  a  dark  isthmus  in  that  quarter,  connecting 
the  heavens  with  the  earth.  After  two  miles  of 
smooth  rowing  across  this  lake,  we  found  ourselves 
in  the  river  again,  which  was  a  continuous  rapid 
for  one  mile,  to  the  dam,  requiring  all  the  strength 
and  skill  of  our  boatmen  to  pole  up  it. 

This  dam  is  a  quite  important  and  expensive 
work  for  this  country,  whither  cattle  and  horses 
cannot  penetrate  in  the  Summer,  raising  the 
whole  river  ten  feet,  and  flooding,  as  they  said, 
some  sixty  square  miles  by  means  of  the  innume- 
rable lakes  with  which  the  river  connects.  It  is 
a  lofty  and  solid  structure,  with  sloping  piers  some 
distance  above,  made  of  frames  of  logs  filled  with 
stones,  to  break  the  ice.  Here  every  log  pays  toll 
as  it  passes  through  the  sluices. 

We  filed  into  the  rude  loggerV  camp  at  this 
place,  such  as  I  have  described,  without  ceremony, 
and  the  cook,  at  that  moment  the  sole  occupant, 
at  once  set  about  preparing  tea  for  his  visitors. 
His  fire-place,  which  the  rain  had  converted  into 
a  mud-puddle,  was  soon  blazing  again,  and  we 
sat  down  on  the  log  benches  around  it  to  dry  us. 


On  the  well-flattened,  and  somewhat  faded  beds 
of  arbor-vitflB  leaves,  which  stretched  ou  either 
hand  under  the  eaves  behind  us,  lay  an  odd  leaf  of 
the  Bible,  some  genealogical  chapter  out  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  and,  half  buried  by  the  leaves, 
we  found  Emerson's  Address  ou  West  India 
Emancipation,  which  had  been  left  here  formerly 
by  one  of  our  company  ;  and  had  had  two  converts 
to  the  liberty  party  here,  as  I  was  told  ;  also,  an 
odd  number  of  the  Westminster  Review,  for  1834, 
and  a  pamphlet  entitled  History  of  the  Erection  of 
the  Monument  on  the  Grave  of  Myron  Holly. 
This  was  the  readable,  or  reading  matter,  in  a 
lumberer*s  camp  in  the  Maine  woods,  thirty  miles 
from  a  road,  which  would  be  given  up  to  the 
bears  in  a  fortnight  These  things  were  well 
thumbed  and  soiled.  This  gang  was  headed  by 
one  John  Morrison,  a  good  specimen  of  a  Yankee ; 
and  was  necessarily  composed  of  men  not  bred  to 
the  business  of  dam-building,  but  who  were  Jacks- 
at-all-trades,  handy  with  the  axe,  and  other  sim- 
ple implements,  and  well  skilled  in  wood  and  wa- 
ter craft.  We  had  hot  cakes  for  our  supper,  even 
here  white  as  snow-balls,  but  without  butter,  and 
the  never-failing  sweet  cakes,  with  which  we  filled 
our  pockets,  foreseeing  that  we  should  not  soon 
meet  with  the  like  again.  Such  delicate  pnfT- 
balls  seemed  a  singular  diet  for  backwoodsmen. 
There  was  also  tea  without  milk,  sweetened  with 
molasses.  And  so,  exchanging  a  word  with  John 
Morrison  and  his  gang  when  we  had  returned  to 
the  shore,  and  also  exchanging  our  batteau  for  a 
better  still,  we  made  haste  to  improve  the  little 
daylight  that  remained.  This  camp,  exactly 
twenty-nine  miles  from  Mattawamkeag  Point,  by 
the  way  we  had  come,  and  about  one  hundred 
from  Bangor  by  the  river,  was  the  last  human 
habitation  of  any  kind  in  this  direction.  Beyond, 
there  was  no  trail  ;  and  the  river  and  lakes,  by 
batteau  aud  canoes,  was  considered  the  only  prac- 
ticable route.  We  were  about  thirty  miles  by  the 
river  from  the  summit  of  Ktaadn,  which  was  in 
sight,  though  not  more  than  twenty,  perhaps,  in  a 
straight  line. 

[end  of  part  II.] 


NOBILITY. 


BY     O ■ O. 

9rAms  come  not  down  from  their  eternal  blue 
To  pierce  the  clouds  that  spurn  their  beauty  back ; 
And  when  the  blast  divides  the  sullen  black, 
Their  nidiant  love-light  glides  revengeless  through. 
As  if  no  seoroing  fog  had  mocked  thek  view. 
Wheeling  ibrever  in  its  goklen  track. 
The  great  sun  wars  not  on  the  tempeBt*s  rack, 


B  u  R  L  B  I  a  H. 

But  gilds  alike,  rough  storm  and  quiet  dew. 

Such  regal  greatness  beams  from  giant  souls, 
Such  starry  love  shines  down  ftom  sky-broad  hearts ; 

Bound  in  high  order  to  their  inflnite  goals 
On  all  below  their  f^ee-fiong  q;)lendor  darts, 

And  no  cloud-fVowi.  or  claim  of  huge  desire 

Shall  mar  or  grasp  one  beam  of  their  immortal  fire. 
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IT  H.  H.  CLIMSNTt. 


God  grasps  at  random  the  men  whom  be  has  des- 
tined to  represent  their  generation  on  eartb» — he 
imparts  and  assigns  them  the  physical  OTgans  of 
life,  to  fill  the  vacant  department  of  thought,  and 
to  inspire  all  who  need  the  guiding  light  of  their 
intellect,  with  a  precioos  unmortality  of  celestial 
hopes. 

The  subject  of  this  brief  riietch,  was  the  Impe- 
rio  Natos  of  his  time  ;  and  so  gracefully  did  the 
duty  of  empire  rest  upon  him,  that  its  requisitions 
were  little  less  burdensome  than  the  simple  joys 
which  cluster  around  the  happy  sphere  of  domes- 
tic life.  The  scholar,  sage,  poet  and  statesman, 
were  in  him  so  immediately  mingled,  that  he 
might  have  stood  forth  as  the  multiplied  embodi- 
ment of  all. 

It  is  only  as  a  dweller  in  the  fruitful  realm  of 
thought,  that  we  should  consider  the  subject  of  this 
insufficient  sketch.  We  would  not  stir  the  hallowed 
dust  of  recent  memories,  to  revive  a  single  public 
act ;  inasmuch  a?  all  of  those  actions  are  destined 
to  live  beyond  him  or  the  age  in  which  he  existed. 
They  have  become  distinct  and  settled  matters  of 
history,  and  will  go  down  the  pathway  of  years, 
burdened  with  the  spirit  of  their  originator. 

A  toil-worn  but  devoted  heart,  offering  up  the 
better  moments  of  existence  upon  the  altar  of 
Eternity,  those  thoughts  which  are  to  pass  into 
other  ages  and  distant  lands,  to  live  in  others'  emo- 
tions when  he  that  conceived  them  has  mouldered 
into  dust,  is  a  matter  of  ineffable  interest  to  as  all 
It  is  this  which  hallows  the  writer's  calling ;  and 
inasmuch  as  those  thoughts  are  unconnected  with 
the  outward  affairs  of  the  worid,  in  an  inverse  ra- 
tio do  they  abstract  the  utterer  from  actual  and 
ordinary  existence. 

**  His  MHiI  is  like  a  star,  and  dwells  apart** 

It  is  this  air  of  the  spiritual  that  hovers  around 
the  scholar,  which  gives  his  life  and  actions  a  pe- 
culiar moral  influence.  We  love  to  revel  in  the 
enchantments  which  his  imagination  hath  created 
around  us,  and  to  watch  and  emulate  the  slow 
degrees  by  which  he  was  lifted  mto  life.  While 
we  thus  contemplate  the  strong  soul  seated  in  the 
serenity  of  sceptred  strength,  we  are  prompted 
to  inquire  where  lay  the  charm  of  power,  and 
is  that  men  are  so  willing  to  dwell  in  the 
majesty  of  mental  contentment  when  acquiring 
of  principles  which  he  has  laid  down  for 
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them  to  recognise.  Like /he  azure  depths  of  the 
great  heavens,  does  the  wealth  of  such  a  soul  ex- 
pand itself,  touching,  Kke  the  circling  cnrreBts  of 
the  viewless  air,  every  ofaject  in  the  widest  beuiidB 
of  nature.  The  feelings  of  such  a  man  do  not 
weaken  by  diffusion,  but  spring  up  in  fragrance 
and  beautify  the  pathway  to  the  grave. 

The  poetry  of  a  life  like  this,  if,  as  the  poet  hath 
said  it,  **  were  all  poetry,"  instead  of  being  en- 
grossed  with  the  cares  of  state,  would  be  stamped 
with  the  seal  of  something  mere  than  hmnam. 
But  Mr.  Adams'  verse  was  only  the  reflex  of  indi- 
vidual emotion,  and  not  the  precious  effipring  of 
spiritoal  experience.  Amidst  the  preesnre  of  polit- 
ical cares,  it  was  the  smooth  stream  gliding 
through  a  forest — bright  amid  the  darkness — that 
bears  the  soul  gently  from  horrid  tuigles  into  quiet 
meadows  and  smooth  fields  of  joy. 

There  is  a  charm  in  the  display  of  such  power, 
which  enthrals  the  sonl :  we  do  not  V)€k  for  the 
whiriwind  of  emotions  which  rend  in  twain  everj 
passioD  in  Byron,  or  the  calm  serenity  of  Words- 
worth, or  the  lurid  and  splendid  visions  ef  Dant*. 
He  indulges  in  no  straining  after  the  impossible — 
in  no  reaching  after  the  unattainable — but  in  set^ 
tied  peace  he  looks  upon  things  with  the  calm  ejo 
of  philosophic  experience.  This  is  -somewhat  pe- 
culiar in  one  to  whom  poetry  is  not  an  art  He 
could  lend  the  listening  sense  to  every  grateftil 
sound  of  earth  and  air,  and  infuse  his  own  spirit  m 
them  all.  This  homogeneousnees  of  mind  pointed 
ly  illustrates  its  versatility,  for  in  proportion  to  the 
largeness  of  the  intellect  is  the  variety  of  vympt^ 
thy.  There  was  no  mental  intolerance  in  any- 
thing Mr.  A.  did ;  he  had  lived  long  enough  to 
emerge  from  the  thraldom  of  his  emotions— hie 
thoughts  flow  along  weltering  on  the  waves  of  time, 
an  argosy  of  exhaustless  wealth.  Poetry  derives 
its  chief  charm  fh>m  aasociation.  With  the  ma- 
sic  of  his  name  who 

"  Woke  to  ecsta^  the  Uriag  Ijrre.** 
vibrate  in  our  memmy  his  actions,  looks  and  diar- 
acter.  It  is  with  such  feelings  that  we  listen  to 
the  drifts  of  thought,  melody  and  feeling  that 
flowed  from  Mr.  Adamses  pen.  Some  image  of 
peace  and  joy  they  constantly  revive :  the  bird, 
the  picture,  the  flower,  tliat^  nameless  something 
which  serves  as  a  universal  bond  of  reverence  be- 
tween the  common  brotherhood  of  man. 
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The  yoQth  gradually  fonakes  hb  romantic  fan- 
ciea  as  he  emerges  into  manhood,  naturally  ob- 
literating in  the  actual  world  of  things  all  percep- 
tion  of  the  beautiful ;  but  how  rare  it  is  to  find  one 
whose  head  is  white  with  the  drifting  snow  of 
cares,  still  lingering  in  the  temple  of  the  ideal ! 
What  a  contrast  is  presented  in  the  character  of 
the  venerable  man,  whose  life  of  light  has  just  gone 
out  in  the  darkness  of  the  grave !  Absorbed  in  the 
cares  of  state — standing  at  the  head  of  history — 
aenring  the  nation  in  distant  lands — he  was  all 
the  same — 

**  Sftge  in  meditation  found.** 

A  tone  of  generous  and  enlightened  feeling  per- 
vades all  Mr.  Adams*8  published  writings;  the 
warm  friend  of  every  scheme  of  philanthropy  and 
improvement,  they  appeal  to  every  principle  of 
imperishable  truth  and  affection,  that  is  laid  in  the 
foundation  of  our  life.  But  what  a  touching  and 
memorable  life  and  death !  In  the  nation's  capi. 
tol,  where  his  voice  had  oft  been  lifted  in  solemn 
warning  to  his  cotmtrymen,  his  eagle  spirit  took 
its  glorious  flight  Brightly  it  passed  from  the 
strife  of  the  world — 

**  In  the  long  way  that  each  must  tread  alone.** 

The  messenger  came  without  warning,  amidst 
engrossing  duties ;  and  at  an  hour  when  we  needed 
his  counsels  most,  the  cold  hand  of  death  was 
laid  upon  his  heart,  and  it  was  pulseless  forever. 

There  is  somethiug  fine  enough  for  a  grouping  in 
the  scene  between  the  dying  statesman  and  Mr. 
Clay.  Sense  had  fled,  and  the  only  visible  token 
of  life  remaining  was  the  wild  wave  heaving  to 
and  fro  in  his  bosom.  There  stood  the  old  man  of 
Ashland  speechless  with  emotion,  while  the  tears 
rolled  over  his  furrowed  cheeks,  the  unmistakable 
sign  of  heartfelt  grief.  This  was  a  heavy  blow, 
but— 

*•  Life  to  everything  that  breathes  is  ftiH  of  care.** 
Two  great  spirits,  who  had  stood  side  by  side, 
champions  of  liberty  and  the  cause  of  humanity, 
had  met  for  the  last  time  on  earth.     Struggle  and 
strife,  the  common  doom  of  man,  they  had  both 
shared — both  had  displayed  the  same  wide  range 
of  thought ;  the  same  vivid  abundance  of  su^es- 
tion  in  supplying  the  wants  of  a  people  grown  up 
beneath  their  fostering  care.    As  if  no  change 
could  be,  in  the  clear  lustre  of  their  exhaustless 
souls,  men  began  to  think  the  monarch  mind 
could  never  wander  from  its  seat    But — 
The  dead  are  everjn^here, 
Where'er  is  love,  or  tenderness,  or  fkith : 
Where*er  is  poinp  or  pleasure,  pride ;  where'er 
Life  is  or  was,  is  death. 
It  is  the  province  of  men  of  genius  to  adorn  each 
other's  Hfe — they  "  multiply  themselves  in  others  ;** 
but  to  themselves  alone  the  beauty  of  their  minds  is 
revealed  with  a  clearer  and  purer  light.  Each  in  his 
own  high  contemplation  sits  apart,  and  every  radi- 
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ant  hue  in  the  realm  of  fancy  is  reflected  back 
and  forth,  and  spreads  around  a  glow  of  delight » 
an  inspiration  of  eternity. 

To  quicken  the  influence  of  this  perception,  we 
have  ventured  to  include  a  little  lyric,  the  produc- 
tion of  Caleb  Lyon,  the  poet  and  oriental  scholar ; 
and  as  the  germ  of  a  poet's  sympathy  is  in  his 
heart,  it  presents  a  touching  tribute  to  the  power 
of  the  affections  and  their  duties,  in  coloring  with 
a  changeless  joy  the  deep  and  mighty  spirit,  whose 
starlight  of  antique  knowledge  shed  around  the 
"  glory  and  freshness  of  a  dream,**  and  was  en- 
shrined with  every  function  and  attribute  of  the 
Deity. 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

URSS  WaiTTBH  IN  THB  CAPTrOI.,  THB  BVBNDIO  Of  rKBaCAaT 

S3.  1848. 

BT  C1.I.SB  LVOV.  OP  LTOHSOAXX. 

Tis  night,  and  the  stars  are  their  lone  vigils  keeping. 
And  shed  their  bright  lays  o*er  the  Gipltol's  dome ; 

*  Tis  night,  and  the  dews  of  evening  are  weeping, 
For  angels  are  bearing  a  weary  heart  home. 

War-worn,  he  fell  on  the  field  where  be  battled — 
The  champion  of  flreedom.  tlie  vetemn  of  years : 

Where  the  conflicts  of  mind  fiercely  echoing  rattled. 
Nor  dimmed  were  his  triumphs  with  suffering  or  tears. 

Thnuffh  his  body  may  perish,  his  mind  in  its  splendor 
Shall  beacon  us  onward,  a  star  in  the  sky ; 

And  filling  our  spirits  with  mero'ries  most  tender. 
We  11  mourn  that  the  good  and  pure-hearted  must  die. 

No  more  shall  his  voice,  with  eloquence  burning. 

Plead  earnest  for  truth,  when  dark  errors  enslave  ; 
A  heart  ftill  of  kindness— a  mind  gemmed  with  learning— 

**  The  path  of  whose  gk>ry  but  lead  to  the  grave.** 

He  has  gone  where  a  Congress  of  Nations  are  meeting. 
Whose  names  are  impressed  on  the  deeds  of  an  age ; 

He  has  gone  where  the  Pilgrims  of  Freedom  are  greeting 
The  scholar,  the  statesman,  the  patriot,  the  sage. 

Such  is  the  power  of  the  song  of  the  minstrel,  and 
let  no  man  reject  it,  for  the  poet  is  the  imacknow- 
ledged  legislator  of  men.  **  Let  me  write  the 
songs  of  a  nation,  and  I  do  not  care  who  makes 
its  laws,**  says  Swifl.  The  observation  is  pro- 
foundly true:  a  single  line  from  Horace  will  urge 
millions  to  die  for  their  country ;  and  another  of 
Virgil  will  bring  a  tear  to  the  eye  of  the  far-wan- 
dering patriot,  and  teach  him,  even  m  death,  to 
think  of  his  own  lovely  land. 

Mr.  Adaros*s  lyre  was  strung  with  no  such 
chords,  neither  did  it  tremble  with  any  such  fire  of 
inspiration.  His  lines  are  impressive  from  their 
composure— there  is  a  sensation  of  humor  too,  refined 
from  all  grrossuess  ; — they  are  thrown  ofi*  with  an 
easy  and  familiar  effect,  which  leaves  us  to  believe 
that  the  mine  of  poetic  richness  was  not  properly 
worked.  It  is  a  voice  of  healthful  freshness,  invi- 
ting us  to  partake  of  the  feast  of  life.  It  reflects 
its  own  state.  There  is  no  desponding  prospect, 
no  regretful  retrospect,  the  signs  of  a  laden  and 
troubled  heart. 
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The  poem  quoted  below  is  an  iUiistration  of  this 
fact  It  was  a  faTorite  oue  of  the  veteran  states, 
man,  and  adorns  the  Albums  of  many  persons 
who  pressed  him  for  autographs.  It  shows  the 
eagerness  and  avidity  that  was  evinced  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  commonest  trifle  that  fell  from 
the  pen  of  this  extraordinary  man — to  retain  a 


single  link  of  the  golden  chain  of  his  ^endid 
being. 

The  chief  interest  appertaining  to  this  poem,  m 
the  probability  that  it  is  the  last  copy  he  ever 
wrote,  as  it  is  dated  a  few  days  previous  to  bis 
death. 
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In  <ki7i  of  yore,  tbe  Poet's  pen 

From  wing  of  bird  was  plundered : 
Perchance  a  goose,  but  now  and  then 

From  Jove's  own  eagle  sundered. 
Bat  now  metallic  pens  disclose 

Alone  the  Poet's  numbers — 
In  iron  inspiratk>n  glows, 

Or  with  the  minstrel  slumbers. 

Fal^  damsel,  coiild  ray  pen  impart,  * 

In  prose  or  lofty  rhyme, 
The  pure  effusions  of  my-heart 

To  speed  the  flight  of  time, 
What  metsJ  from  tbe  womb  of  earth 
'   Could  worth  intrinsic  bear, 
To  stamp  with  cdrrespondiilg  worth 

The  blessings  thou  should'st  share  1 

WukingUm,  F».  ISO,  1848. 


"  This  is  the  end  of  life,  I  am  content,"  was  tho 
exclamation,  as  the  last  wave  of  life  swept  over 
his  sinking  spirit  The  long  days  of  toil,  and  fe- 
Y«rish  nights  of  thonght,'had  weakened  the  might 
of  the  soul.  Fame  gilded  his  days  with  immortal 
splendor  to  their  close.  The  stream  on  which  he 
parsed  to  the  spiritpal^^^^orld  was  calm  and  tranquil 
as  the  first  aspect  of  the  awakened  sky,  for 
every  sense  by  which  the  world's  joys  are  tasted 
was  gratified— the  thread  of  his  destiny  was  fully 
spun — and  the  wisdom  of  ambition  lengthened 
by  the  line  of  his  earthly  hopes.  The  drama 
which  he  nndeiiook  to  perform  was  woiind  up  in  a 
finished  plan  of  complete  and  •  demonstrative 
jgreatnoiB. 


THE   REVENGE, 

(See  the  Engratfitig!^ 


B  T     DENNIS. 


The  days  of  post  coaches  are  fast  passing  away ; 
and  although  the  commodious  and  ofttimes  luxu- 
riously-furnished cars  drawn  over  the  iron  rail 
and  speeding  with  the  swiftness  of  a  flying  bird, 
ofifer  inducements  to  the  traveller  which  the  old- 
fashioned  **  coach  and  four  "  never  held  out ;  (for 
one  may  lounge  upon  the  '  velvet-cushioned  seat 
and  read  the  last  novel,  without  fear  of  a  jolt  or 
an  overturning  from  the  wheel  coming  in  contact 
with  some  unmannerly  stump  by  the  road  side ;) 
give  me  yet  the  old  stage  coach  and  four  spirited 
steeds,  with  a  practised  hand  to  manage  them', — 
such  as  are  now  only  to  be  met  with  in  secluded 
dntricts,  where  the  railway  is  yet  tmconstructed. 
These  reflections,  dear  reader,  were  made  while 
sitting  in  one  of  those  comfortable  cars,  and  pro- 
ceeding at  a  rapid  rate  towards  the  metropolis  of 
our  State.  We  had  perhaps  performed  half  the 
journey,  when  the  regular  monotonous  jarring  of 
the  cars  was  in  a  second  changed  to  a  hollow 
rumbling  sound,  by  which  some  unthinking  pas- 
sengers were  not  a  little  startled.  The  train  was 
passing  over  the  Aqueduct  at  Rocky  HUl.  Min- 
gled emotions  of  thrilling  fears  and  joys,  long  van- 
ished in  the  dim  vista  of  time,  came  back  with  this 
quiet  place,  and  its  dark  frowning  rodks.  Me- 
thiuks  I  still  see  the  old  mill  which  stood  by  the 
road  side,  its  ponderous  black  water  wlieol  rolling 
around,  and  the  sparkling  drops,  dripping  from  its 
moMy  beams ;  the  village  church,  and  the  old 
homestead  of  Father  Wilkes,  with  its  vine-clad 
porch ;  the  venerable  oak  tree  beneath  whose  shade 
his  dark-eyed  Jessie  had  often  sat,  and  simg  her 
gay  songs  in  the  snipmer's  eve.  But  all  is  now 
changed.  The  mill  and  the  homestead  are  gone  ; 
Jessie  and  her  father  are  not  here  ;  the  old  oak 
has  been  shivered  by  the  lightning,  and  the  stream, 


flowing  cahnty  by,  looks  darker  than  in  days  past 
Yet  those  dtfrit-fro^irniiig  rocks  wear  the  same 
gloomy  aspect  as  on  that  fatal  day  \yhen  the 
event  occtcrred,  w&ch  is  partially  represented  in 
the  engraving.'-     '    •  ' 

Jessie  was  sittmg  On  the  porch  beside  her  ftither. 
She  had  been  reading  to  him  the  weekly  paper, 
and  arose  to  view  the  heavy  dark  mass  of  clouds 
looming  up  hi  the  west.  An  unusual  stillness  per- 
vaded the  atmosphere,  such  as  often  precedes  the 
violence  of  a  thunder  storm  ;  at  that  moment  a  ' 
sharp  report  of  the  discharge  of  fire-arms  rang 
upon  the  stillness  of  the  scene;  this  was  so  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  peal  of  thunder  and*  vivid 
lightning,  that  the  report 'seemed  to  be*  but  one 
and  the  same.  A  noble  horse,  trembling  in  every 
nerve,  galloped  wildly  up  the  road  to  the  door 
where  Jessie  «and  her  father  stood.  He  was  at 
oiice  recognised  by  the  daughter  as  one  usually 
ridden  by  young  Morris,  her  accepted  lover,  to 
whom  nhh  was  engaged  soon  to  be  mhrried.  I 
was  staying  for  a  few  days  at  the  homestead,  Jiav- 
ing  professional  business  in  th&  vicinity,  when  this 
event  happened.  Morris  had  been  shot  from  his 
horse,  and  was  found  a  short  distance  from  the 
-rocks.  We  carried  him  to  the  homestead,  where, 
at  the' hour  of  midnight  with  the  hand  of  his  'Jes- 
sie clasped  in  his  own,  the  spark  of  life  fled  forever 
from  his  manly  form.  Thb  asftassiu  was  found 
struck  lifeless  by  the  electric  stroke,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  his  crime.  The  veil  of  mystery  has  hung 
over  the  event  from  the  moment  of  its  occurrrence. 
The  motive  which  prompted  the  deed, — the  re- 
venge of  the  dark-visaged  homicide, — will  only  be 
revealed  in  tho  day  when  the  murderer  and  his 
victim  shall  stand  face  to  face,  before  the  . 
of  the  Universe. 
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Henrt  and  Emily  Heywvd  had  been  married 
about  two  years.  They  began  their  wedded  life 
with  prospects  as  bright  as  could  be  desired ;  and 
though  a  cloud  had  overshadowed  the  sun  of 
their  prosperity,  it  had  been  poweriess  to  darken 
or  to  chill  the  warm  sunshine  of  their  hearts. 
About  a  year  after  their  marriage.  Dr.  Heyward's 
father  died,  and,  to  the  great  surprise  of  all  who 
knew  him,  he  died  insolvent  Henry  was  his  on- 
ly child.  It  had  always  been  supposed  that  he 
would  inherit  a  hirge  fortune  ;  but  Death,  which 
lifts  the  hitherto  impervious  veil,  and  shows  ns 
things  as  they  really  are,  had  interposed,  and  the 
illusion  was  dispelled. 

Dr.  Hey  ward  was  now  a  poor  man ;  but  not 
for  himself  did  he  mourn  that  toil  and  hardship 
were  to  be  his  lot  The  being  whom  he  loved  as 
his  own  soul — she  who  had  refused  the  gay,  the 
wealthy,  the  honored,  for  him — she  too  must  suf- 
fer. They  must  exchange  a  palace  for  a  cottage ; 
and  he,  at  least,  must  toil  from  day  to  day  for  the 
necessaries  of  life.  It  was  a  trying  task  to  tell 
his  delicate,  high-born  wife,  that  he  was  poor ; 
but  he  i^^ived  himself  to  the  effort,  and  she— how 
did  sh^  receive  the  intelligence  7  Like  a  true- 
hearted  woman;  though  she  sympathized  with 
him  in  his  disappointment,  she  met  the  trial  with 
a  calm  heart,  and  a  smiling  countenance. 

**  Let  us  thank  God,  my  dear  husband,'*  said 
she,  **  that  we  are  spared  to  each  other,  and  that, 
though  comparatively  poor,  we  may  still  be  useful 
and  happy.  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  that  this 
change  will  not  increase  our  happiness,  for  we 
shall  be  more  dependent  on  each  other ;  and  true 
love  and  dependence  harmonize  sweetly  together. 
Adversity  tends  to  bind  our  hearts  more  closely  ; 
and  if  ours  are  thus  bound,*'  she  added,  with  a  be- 
witching smile,  "  I  fear  we  shall  be  quite  too  hap- 

**  You  are  an  angel,  Emily,"  said  the  gratified 
husband  ;  **  I  alwajrs  thought  so,  but  now  I  know 
it" 

Henry  Heyward  had  inherited,  from  his  grand- 
mother, a  large  family  of  negroes,  of  which  CsBsar 
and  Juno  were  the  united  head,  and  Emily  was 
mistress  of  a  few  thousand  dollars.  It  was  now 
necessary  to  nse  this  meagre  property  to  the  best 
advantage.  But  Dr.  Heyward  possessed  what 
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was  more  valuable  than  gold,  a  thorough  medical 
education,  and  first-rate  talents ;  and,  better  atil]» 
they  had  both  learned  the  great  secret  of  content- 
ment They  had  now  to  leave  their  elegant 
house,  and  to  seek  another  home,  better  soited  to 
their  straitened  circumstances.  Dr.  Heyward  ac- 
cordingly purchased  a  small  place  in  the  country, 
on  which  a  plain,  but  comfortable  house,  was 
standing ;  and  in  that  humble  retreat  we  found 
them  when  our  story  opened.  It  was  fortunate 
for  Dr.  Heyward  that  he  settled  just  where  be  did  ; 
for  the  physician  who  had  long  commanded  all 
the  practice  of  the  neighborhood  had  become  so 
intemperate,  that  a  man  of  the  right  stamp  was 
greatly  needed.  Accordingly,  the  young  physi- 
cian was  warmly  welcomed,  and  secured  at  once 
a  large  and  lucrative  practice. 

The  place  which  Dr.  Heyward  had  purchased 
was  a  newly-settled  one  ;  and,  though  surrounded 
by  several  fine  plantations,  the  appearance  of  that 
particular  spot,  before  he  removed  thither,  was  by 
no  means  prepossessing.  In  the  midst  of  an  ex- 
tensive forest  of  pines  stood  a  large,  ungainly 
house,  built  of  the  same  material.  A  kitchen,  a 
negro  house,  and  a  stable,  standing  each  at  some 
distance  from  the  dwelling,  an  old  well,  and  one 
or  two  broken  hen-coops — these  were  all  the  ob- 
jects that  met  the  inquisitive  eye  of  Emily  Hey- 
ward, as  the  carriage  approached  her  future  home. 
Her  husband,  however,  had  been  endeavoring  to 
prepare  her  for  the  sight  by  a  description  rather 
more  unflattering  than  was  necessary.  **  But," 
said  he,  "  it  is  a  pineland  settlement,  Emily,  and  it 
is  perfectly  healthy.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
I  selected  it" 

**  And  so  this  is  to  be  our  home,"  said  she,  as 
she  sprang  gayly  out  of  the  carriage.  '*  Well,  I 
declare,  Henry,  it  looks  better  than  I  expected. 
Why,  a  little  paint  and  whitewash  will  make  it 
quite  a  handsome  place.  Do  you  know,  Henry," 
she  continued,  **  you  could  not  have  suited  me 
better  than  you  have  done,  by  placmg  me  in  this 
beautiful  pine  grove?  My  earliest  and  most  ro- 
mantic associations  are  connected  with  our  forest 
pines,  and  I  don't  know  but  I  shall  take  to 
writing  poetry,  or  doing  some  other  odd  thing  be- 
fore very  long.  When  a  child,  I  used  to  spend 
my  holidays  with  a  dear  old  lady,  who  lived  in  a 
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pine-land  settlement,  and  I  was  always  so  happy 
there,  that  happiness  and  pine  trees  have  ever 
since  heen  closely  connected  in  my  imagination. 
You  *\i  see,  Henry,  with  what  delight  I  shall  sit 
and  listen  to  the  music  of  the  wind,  as  it  comes 
sweeping  through  these  ever-green  branches, 
tuning  up  a  thousand  soft  aeolian  harps."  Dr. 
Heyward  gave  his  wife  an  afiectionate  smile,  as 
he  handed  her  into  the  spacious  piazza ;  and, 
pressing  her  hand  ere  he  resigned  it,  he  answered, 
«« Very  well,  dearest,  we  Ml  see." 

All  was  bustle  for  a  few  dajrs  at  the  newly-in- 
habited residence  ;  and  the  voices  of  Henry  and 
Emily  might  be  heard  singing  gayly  together  as 
they  pursued  their  delightful  occupations.  Henry 
and  Cosar  did  the  whitewashing,  painting,  &c., 
while  Emily  and  Juno  were  occupied  iu  putting 
up  curtains,  tacking  down  carpets,  and  adorning 
in  various  ways  their  humble  home.  Never  did 
time  fly  quicker — never  were  appetites  better — 
never  were  people  happier.  At  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night their  labors  were  completed  ;  and  so  much 
was  the  place  improved,  that  no  one  would  have 
recognised  it  Its  former  look  of  desolation  was 
exchanged  for  one  of  comfort ;  ay,  even  of  beau- 
ty ;  for  every  spot  had  been  touched  by  the  magic 
hand  of  taste.  Nor  were  they  lonely  in  their 
newly -found  home ;  many  of  their  neighbors  were 
men  of  refinement  and  education,  and  they  soon 
found  that  they  should  not  want  for  society  of  the 
very  best  kind.  To  be  sure,  the  nearest  neighbor 
lived  at  the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile,  but  they 
all  possessed  the  means  of  riding,  and  were  dis- 
posed to  be  quite  sociable. 

It  was  about  two  months  after  their  arrival  that 
Henry  Heyward  was  attacked  with  the  illness  of 
which  we  have  spoken  in  the  commencement  of 
onr  sketches.  The  old  physician,  to  whom  we 
have  referred,  had  attended  him  with  kindness 
and  aisidnity  ;  and  it  was  even  said,  by  some  of 
the  knowing  ones,  that  he  had  kept  himself  more 
sober  than  usuaL  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  had  cer- 
tainly displayed  great  skill  in  the  management  of 
the  disease  ;  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  his  ef- 
forts to  save  the  life  of  his  youthful  friend  had  been 
crowned  with  signal  success. 

Dr.  Parvin  was  a  queer  old  man.  He  was  cele- 
brated for  his  hospitality  through  all  the  country 
round.  So  agreeable  were  his  manners,  so  full 
was  he  of  kind  feeling  to  all,  both  high  and  low, 


that  his  house  was  a  place  of  resort  fbr  all  who 
knew  him:  and  all  who  knew  him  loved  him. 
He  was  particularly  fond  of  young  people.  It 
was  his  delight  to  collect  together  at  his  house  a 
company  of  the  "  rising  generation,"  as  he  called 
them,  and  to  set  them  dancing  to  the  tones  of  an 
old  cracked  fiddle,  played  by  his  old  favorite, 
Daddy  Primus.  But  he  must  have  everything 
done  in  his  own  way.  The  "  rising  generation  " 
must  dance  just  when  he  pleased,  and  to  just 
what  tunes  he  selected  ;  and  if  a  youthful  lover 
dared  to  kiss  his  sweetheart  without  her  leave,  it 
was  always  excuse  enough  to  say,  *'  Dr.  Parvin 
told  me  to  do  it ; " — he  was  histantly  forgiven. 

But  the  old  doctor  possessed  a  certain  kind  of 
tact,  which  prevented  his  making  disagreeable  re- 
quirements ;  and,  besides,  the  girls  had  only  to 
whisper  their  solicitations  in  his  ear,  if  they  wish- 
ed to  be  excused  from  any  particular  duty.  These 
requests  were  always  attended  to,  he  judging,  of 
course,  whether  the  pretty  solicitor  was  in  earnest. 
For  instance,  if  Mary  Williams  begged  him  not  to 
tell  anybody  to  kiss  her,  he  would  look  her  full  in 
the  face,  and  say,  <*  You  do  n't  mean  so,  do  you  ? 
You  would  n*t  have  any  objection  to  Thomas  7  " 
If  she  said  decidedly  "  Yes,  I  would,  sir;  I  don't 
want  anybody  to  kiss  me " — he  would  faithfully 
remember  it  But  if  she  laughed,  and  sidled,  and 
blushed,  and  only  said,  '*  O,  Doctor,  you  4ire  too 
bad,"  and  then  ran  away,  he  was  sure  to  put 
Thomas  on  the  look-out  for  a  good  chauce^ 

And  then  old  Mrs.  Parvin — she  was  such  a  dear, 
kind  old  lady,  who  could  help  loving  her  7  She 
entered  so  heartily  into  the  enjoyments  of  the 
young  people,  and  helped  them  so  nicely  out  of 
the  doctor's  scrapes,  and  always  coaxed  the  doc- 
tor off  to  bed  so  exactly  at  the  right  time, — it  was 
hard  to  say  which  was  the  greater  favorite.  And 
she  made  such  delightful  cake,  and  puddings,  and 
pies,  and  such  **  famous  "  egg.nogg ! 

Yet  all  agreed  it  was  a  thousand  pities  that  the 
dear  old  doctor  was  drinking  himself  into  his 
grave  ;  and  they  saw  with  concern  that  his  limbs 
were  nearly  useless,  and  that  he  was  getting  worse 
and  worse  every  day.  To  be  sure,  drinking  never 
made  him  cross,  it  only  made  him  funny  ;  but  it 
was  very  sad  to  think,  that,  at  the  rato  he  was 
going  on,  he  must  inevitably,  and  soon,  too,  lie 
down  in  a  drunkard's  grave. 
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THE   DO  e-D  AI  S 


BT  JOHN   G.  8AXB. 


*  Hot— bo«-«a  ptpiac  hot  I "— Cfcy  Crk». 


HxAFBM  help  U9  an ! — in  tliese  terrific  days ! 

Tbe  burning  sun  upon  the  earth  is  pelting 
With  his  directest,  fiercest,  hottest  rays, 

And  everything  is  niching! 

Fat  men,  infiUuate,  &n  the  stagnant  air. 
In  rash  essay  to  cool  their  inward  glowing, 

While  with  each  stroke,  in  dolorous  despair. 
They  feel  the  fervor  growing .' 

The  lean  and  lathy  find  a  fate  as  hard. 
For,  all  a-dry,  they  bum  like  any  tinder. 

Beneath  tbe  solar  blaze,  'till  withered,  charred. 
And  criq)ed  away  to  cinder  r 

Tbe  dogs  lie  tolling  in  the  deepest  shade. 
The  pigs  are  all  a-waUow  in  the  gutters. 

And  not  a  bousehoM  creature— cat  or  maid — 
But  querulously  mutters! 

E'en  stoics  now  are  in  **  the  melting  mood," 
And  veital  cheeks  are  most  unseemly  florid. 


The  very  zone  that  girts  the  primest  prude- 
Is  now  intensely  torrid ! 

"T  is  dreadfid,  dreadfiri  hot !  ^  exclaims  each  one 
Unto  his  sweating,  sweltering,  roasting  neighbor, 

Then  mops  his  brow,  and  pants,  as  he  had  done 
A  quite  herculean  labor ! 

And  friends  w1k>  pass  each  other  in  the  street. 

Say  no  "  good  morrows,"  when  they  come  together. 

But  only  mutter,  if  they  chance  to  meet, 
"  What  horrid,  korrid  weather !  ** 

While  prudent  mortals  curb  with  strictest  care 
AU  vagrant  curs — it  seems  the  queerest  puzzle. 

The  Dog-Star  rages,  rabid,  through  the  air. 
Without  the  slightest  muzzle ! 

But  Jove  is  wise  and  equal  in  bts  sway, 
Howe'er  it  seeiiM  to  clash  with  human  reason. 

His  fiery  dogs  will  soon  have  had  their  day. 
And  men  shall  have  a  season! 


HUMBLE    GREATNESS. 


BT  GEO.   B.   BURLEIGH. 


O  TBLL  me  not  thou  bast  no  power  to  bless; 
Poor,  weak,  or  humble,  thou  hast  yet  a  breast 
Where  blameless  Love  can  build  her  downy  nest, 

And  thy  large  heart  its  tittle  kindnesses 

May  shower  upon  the  children  of  distress. 

As  the  great  sky  sheds  dew.    Of  tove  possessed. 
Thou  hast  a  wealth  no  robber  arm  can  wrest, 

A  strength  that  banded  foes  can  make  no  l^s. 

Wen  may  such  greatness  scorn  the  tinsel  show 
Of  prouder  charities,  whose  tnmipet  voice 

Claims  praise  of  men,  and  well  its  silent  flow 
With  fireshness  make  the  desert  heart  rejoice ; 

True  Love,  though  all^jervading  like  the  air. 

Yet  breathes  unseen  its  blessingu  everywhere  t 

What  though  tl^  oflering  seem  of  little  worth, 
It  is  the  henrf  which  magnifies  the  gift, 
And  the  one  mite,  tove-lent,  shall  more  uplift 

The  soul  of  sorrow,  than  the  wealth  of  earth 

Bestowed  in  lavish  pride.    Deeds  small  at  birth 
Grow  mighty  and  gigantic  in  the  thrift 

Of  Love's  strict  training,  as,  in  Nature's  state, 
86 


The  small  is  ever  fath»jr  of  the  great. 

A  thousand  rills  rush  in  the  rushing  creek, 
A  thousand  brookti  have  sweil'd  tbe  tameless  river. 

And  in  tbe  billows  of  the  ocean  speak 
The  multitude  of  waters ;  thus  forever. 
From  the  dim  speck  to  worids  that  round  us  roll, 
The  infbnt  Little  sires  th*  infinite  Whole  ! 

Little  by  little,  in  tbe  eternal  rock. 

Congealing  sunbeams  form  tbe  diamond's  spoik — 

Little  by  little,  eumnier's  drops  unlock 

The  rooted  avalanche,  and  the  \'anqui*Iicd  dark, 
Flies  tiniest  rays,  which,  bonded,  lerror-sbock 

Grim  midnight,  but  make  glad  the  morning  lark. 
So  may  tby  beflrt,  with  its  perpetual  gtish 

Of  simny  brigbtiu>ss,  nurse  its  gem  like  tove 

A  dower  for  kingliest  bosoms, — so  remove 
With  dewy  pity,  the  coKl  weights  which  crush 
Lone  hearts,  and  from  its  many  rays  bid  nuh 
Their  wintry  midnight,  while  their  hearts  once  more, 
Happy  as  earth  in  morning's  earliest  bght. 
Like  tbe  blithe  lark,  their  songs  of  gladness  pour. 
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PHEBE  WARNER. 


BT   ELIZABETH  T.   HERBERT. 


"  Tliere  »  flo  nrach  of  good  among  the  wont,  so  much  of  evil  in  the  best, 
Such  seeming  panialities  in  Providence,  so  many  things  to  lessen  and  expand, — 
Yea,  and  with  all  man's  boast.— so  little  real  freedom  of  his  will. 
That  to  look  a  Uttle  lower  than  the  surface,  garb,  or  dialect,  or  fashion. 
Thou  Shalt  fully  pronounce  for  a  saint,  and  fainUy  condemn  for  a  sinner.** 

Prwcrbial  PkUoMopky. 


Poor  Phebe  Warner !  w«ll  was  it  for  thy  loving 
mother,  that  she  passed  away  with  the  summer 
flowers :  for  had  Death  relented ,  poverty  as  inex- 
orable would  havo  severed  the  tender  vine  from 
the  support  it  so  much  needed  Poor  Phebe  War- 
ner! well  was  it  that  a  mother's  broken  heart 
added  no  bitterness  to  thy  prison  thoughts. 

The  poor  man's  blessing  had  been  liberally 
showered  on  Simon  Wanier,  for  Phebe  was  the 
last  and  only  remaining  one  of  ten.  Fortunately 
their  little  feet  had  been  removed  from  the  rough 
path  of  life  before  they  were  weary  and  torn. 

•*  Surely,  wife,"  Simon  would  often  say,  '*  it  is 
unwise  to  spend  your  strength  at  the  wash-tub 
alone,  when  Phebe  is  able,  and  so  willing  to  assist 
you."  "  Wait,  Simon,  till  the  cough  leaves  the 
child;  it  sounds  so  hollow,  that  I  can't  help 
thinking  of  little  Tommy,  the  darling  child." 
**  Well,  Amy,  if  the  girl  does  n't  think  herself  a 
lady  by  that  time,  I  shall  bo  glad  "  But  spite  of 
these  fears,  it  was  so  handy  for  the  fond  father  to* 
bring  the  pail  of  water,  or  the  log  of  wood,  and  to 
save  the  weakly  child  ;  and  so  Phebe  grew  up,  as 
absorbing  an  object  of  interest  in  her  poor  home, 
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as  the  heir  of  a  throne,  surrounded  by  all  the  mag- 
nificence of  a  palace.  But,  though  poor,  her 
home  was  not  comfortless.  Poverty  in  the  coun- 
try and  city  arc  not  identical.  The  rickety 
hovel,  wilh  its  vine-curtained  windows,  and  its 
little  patch  of  green  bpfore  the  door,  the  pure, 
bracing  air,  the  glorious  sunshine,  and,  in  sickness 
or  sorrow,  nci^rhborly  care  and  sympathy,  con- 
trast strikingly  with  the  dark,  clammy,  subterra- 
nean dwelling,  from  which  zephyr  and  sunbeam 
are  forever  exiled,  and  info  which  sickness  and 
death  come  ujiheeded. 

When  seventeen,  Phebe's  novitiate  in  sorrow 
commenced  by  the  death  of  her  father.  The 
neighbors  had  long  talked  of  Mrs.  \yamer's  ill 
looks,  and  speculated  on  the  chances  of  her 
weathering  out  the  next  March  ;  but  Simon  was 
so  hale  and  strong,  and  able  to  cope  with  dis- 
ease if  it  should  attack  him.  that  no  one  dreamed 
of  his  being  conquered  ;  but  before  the  period  fixed 
upon  for  Amy's  death,  both  had  passed  away,  and 
Phebe  became  that  most  desolate  of  beings — an 
orphan. 

A  few  months  before  Warner's  death,  Lucylit- 
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Ue,  Phebe's  dearest  friend,  had  goue  to  the  city  to 
seek  employment  at  book-stitching.  She  had 
written  home,  and  expressed  mnch  satisfaction  at 
her  prospects.  And  as  there  was  nothing  now  to 
attach  the  girl  to  her  native  village,  she  deter- 
mined to  seek  her  fortune  wilh  her  former  friend. 
Her  humble  arrangements  were  soon  made, 
and  with  tearful  eyes,  and  a  heart  full  of  m'isgiy- 
ings,  the  young  adventurer  left  her  quiet  home. 
When  within  a  few  miles  of  the  great  city,  she 
seated  herself  beside  a  plain,  modest-looking  wo- 
man, with  two  small  children.  "  What  part  of 
the  city  are  you  going  to  ?  "  she  inquired,  really 
frightened  to  find  herself  addressing  a  stranger. 
"  I  *m  not  going  to  the  city  at  all,  miss,  I  *m  going 
to  stop  at  the  next  landing.  Be  you  travelling  all 
alone  ?  "  "  Yes.  1  never  was  in  the  city  before, 
and  I  'm  afraid  we  shall  get  in  very  late."  "  It 's 
a  scary  place  for  them  that  does  n't  know  their 
way,  miss,  I  tell  you  ;  and  it 's  very  onsafe  to  be 
asking  your  way  of  strangers." 

A  vagne  feeling  of  approhensbn  came  over  the 
girl's  mind,  and  she  made  auother  effort  to  secure 
a  guide,  just  Before  the  boat  touched  the  wharf. 
"  Do  you  know  anybody  by  the  name  of  Smith, 
ma'am  7  *'  she  inquired  timidly  of  a  fashionably- 
dressed  young  female.  **  Smith  ?  '*  repeated  the 
lady,  with  a  smile ;  and  the  gentleman  who  was 
with  her  laughed  outright  **  Smith !  do  you 
mean  John  or  James  ? "  "  Neither,  ma'am ;  I 
mean  Mrs.  Pandory  Smith."  "  No,  I  do  not," 
sho  answered,  very  politely,  and  walked  off 
What  was  the  plain,  countryfied-looking  girl  to 
her? 

It  was  dark  when  the  boat  stopped  at  the 
crowded  wharf.  In  one  corner  sat  the  giri,  wilh 
her  little  bundle  in  her  hand,  watching  the  grand 
folks,  as  they  seemed  to  her,  followed  by  servants 
loaded  with  baggage,  and  rolling  off  in  carriages  ; 
and  a  feeling  of  loneliness,  such  as  she  had  never 
experienced  in  the  solitude  of  the  country,  oppress- 
ed her.  On  returning  to  the  boat,  after  escorting 
the  last  group  of  passengers  on  shore,  the  captain 
perceived  her.  "  Why,  girl,  who  are  you  waiting 
for  7  "  he  asked,  in  a  loud  tone.  "  Nobody,  sir  ; 
but  I  do  n*t  kuow  the  way  about  the  city,  and  it 's 
dark,  and  I  do  n't  know  just  what  to  do.  Per- 
haps you  could  tell  me,  sir,  where  Nineteenth- 
street  is  ;  and  may  be  yon  know  Mrs.  Pandory 
Smith  7  '*  '*  Oh  I  that 's  it,  is  it  ?  Well,  wait  a 
few  minutes,  and  I  'II  show  you  the  way  myself." 
And  the  rough,  but  kind-hearted  old  sailor,  took 
her  under  his  protection.  And.  after  threading 
labyrinth  after  labyrinth  in  attempting  a  search, 
to  which  the  seeking  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack 
would  have  been  trifling,  he  actually  left  her  at 
Pandora's  box,  relieved,  and  grate fdl  beyond 
measure.  Her  friend  Lucy,  who  boarded  at  Mrs. 
Smith's,  was  overjoyed,  and  promised  to  take  her 


the  next  day  to  Mr.  Fuller's  factory,  where  rite 
would  get  work  immediately. 

A  trying  day  was  the  next  one  to  the  yoan^ 
stranger,  for,  except  at  church,  she  bad  never  seen 
so  many  people  together  ;  and,  as  they  gaxed,  her 
cheeks  became  redder  and  redder,  and  her  heart 
beat  too  quick  a  step  for  her  trembling  limbs  to 
follow. 

A  week  aAer  that  exciting  day,  she  manraUed 
at  the  excess  of  her  emotion,  for  there  were  sere- 
ral  kind  faces  which  had  learned  to  welcome  her 
with  a  smile. 

For  her  first  week's  work,  she  earned   ooly 
$1,50,  but  untiring  industry  and  peiseveranoe  woe- 
ceeded  in  gaining  her  an  increase  of  wages^    Seye- 
ral  months  passed,  the  girls  becoming  every  day 
more  attached,  as  they  puisned  together  their  on- 
varying  toil.     At  length,  Lucy  was  summooed  to 
her  sick  mother,  and  Phebe  was  obliged  lo  take 
her  daily  walks  to  the  factory  alone.     In  coaao- 
quence  of  a  great  pressure  of  work,  prevtoos  to  the 
holidays,  her  wages  had  been  again  raised,  and 
she  probably  felt  much  richer  than  the  inercaatile 
speculator  when  ho  has  made  a  lucky  bit,  for  she 
dreamed  of  no  possible  contingency  to  diminish  her 
large  income.     However,  a  very  common  coo- 
tingsncy  did  occur :  work  became  sla<^    Nooe 
but  a  few  of  the  most  skilful  and  longest  employed 
wero  retained,  and  Phebe  was  of  course  dischaiged. 
Mr    Fuller  promised  in  two  mouths  to  give  her 
work :  no  with  her  disappointment  and  her  hope 
she  went  to  Mrs.  Smith.     **  It  was  hard,"  she  said. 
**  these  hard  tiroes,  to  be  a  findin  people  withoat 
regular  pay  ;  but  as  Phebe  had  always  paid  afore, 
she  'd  trust  her  if  she  'd  help  about  house."    The 
poor  girl  was  delighted  at  such  generosity,  and 
immediately  scrubbing,  cooking,  washing,  ironing, 
interspersed  with  patching  and  darning,  became 
her  daily  portion.     Less  favored  than  the  three 
children  in  the  seven  times  heated  furnace,  her 
clean,  neat,  tidy  clothes, soon  became  yictims  to  this 
unremitting  drudgery,  and  the  means  were  lack- 
ing to  replace   them.      StUI   Phebe  worked  on 
cheerfully,  grateful  for  a  shelter  and  scanty  sus- 
tenance, at  any  price  that  physical  strength  could 
pay.    Only  one   thing  weighed   heavily  on  bor 
spirits:   while  employed  at  the  factory,  having 
no  time  to  wash  her  clothes,  she  had  given  them 
to  a  very  poor  woman,  to  whom  she  still  owed  a  few 
shillings.     She  knew  how  necessary  this  small 
sum  must  be,  as  there  were  five  mouths  to  be 
filled  by  the  labor  of  two  hands  ;  and  though  one 
of  these  belonged  to  a  sot,  its  claims  were  as  im* 
perative  and  as  unceasing  as  any  of  the  olhera. 
The  two  months  of  purgatorial  suffering  were 
yearly  terminated,  when  the  washerwoman  called 
to  see  Phebe,  and  make  known  her  starving  con- 
dition.   "  For  two  or  three  days  the  poor  things  had 
had  scarcely  anything  to  eat ;  and  if  Pete  wonld  n't 
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do  nothin  but  driuk,  she  could  n*t  bear  to  mo  him 
huDgrry,  and  not  have  a  mouthful  to  give  him. 
She  had  been  out  to  git  some  money  that  she  had 
earaed,  but  she  had  n*t  got  a  cent,  and  she  f^t  a 
good  mind  to  throw  herself  into  the  dock,  and  not 
go  home  again."  What  comfort  could  Phebe  give? 
She  was  also  centless.  Her  sympathy  she  could 
only  prove  by  a  plentiful  shower  of  tears,  and  a 
promise,  that  before  she  slept  tliat  night,  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  relieve  her  present  suffer- 
ing. When  alone,  how  to  fulfil  this  promise  occu- 
pied every  thought  She  knew  Mrs.  Smith  too 
well  to  ask  her  advice  or  assistance.  She  could 
not  appeal  to  her  heart,  for  she  had  long  doubted 
her  possessing  one.  She  knew  where  the  money 
was  kept,  and  it  would  be  so  easy  to  take  a  few 
shillings,  and  replace  them  when  she  had  work. 
Older  heads  have  been  misled  by  similar  sophis- 
tries in  a  less  noble  cause.  Early  principles,  how- 
ever, were  too  strong  to  be  conquered  at  the  first 
attack ;  but  another,  in  a  more  insidious  form, 
succeeded. 

It  was  Phebe's  duty  to  make  all  the  bread  that 
was  used  in  the  house.  As  she  was  this  evenmg 
kneeding  the  dough,  a  lucky  thought,  as  it  seem- 
ed to  her,  crossed  her  mind.  She  would  take 
some  of  the  flour  to  the  poor  starving  children. 
She  was  sure  Mrs.  Smith  would  never  miss  it ; 
and  every  grain  of  it  should  be  returned.  Was 
there  not  some  plaosibility  in  the  arguments  which 
presented  themselves  to  the  girFs  mind?  The 
poor  woman  and  her  family  were  suffering  for  the 
money  which  she  owed  ;  the  means  for  their  re- 
lief were  in  her  hands,  and  no  one  could  be  in- 
jured by  her  using  them.  Would  she  not  be  cul- 
pable to  hesitate  ?  Besides,  she  had  been  laboring 
for  Mrs.  Smith  to  the  utmost  of  her  ability,  and 
often  beyond  her  strength,  with  no  remuneration 
but  the  scantiest  fare,  so  grudgmgly  bestowed,  that 
it  was  often  moistened  with  tears.  Was  it  not 
excusable  then,  she  asked  herself,  to  borrow,  with- 
out asking  what  she  knew  would  be  refused,  but 
what  she  would  so  very  soon  be  able  to  repay  ? 
Without  justifying  in  any  degree  the  principle  of 
doing  a  small  evil,  with  the  intention  of  producing 
a  large  good,  it  does  not  seem  strange  to  pur  wide 
experience  and  profound  wisdom,  that  one  with- 
out experience,  or  counsellor,  should  thus  reason. 
So  when  she  had  covered  up  her  dough,  and  put 
it  away  to  rise,  that  it  might  be  baked  the  next 
morning  before  light,  she  took  a  small  quantity  of 
flour  out  of  the  box,  which  her  nicely -calculating 
mistress  filled  from  the  barrel  for  the  week's  con- 
sumption, and  putting  on  her  bonnet,  ran  out  of 
the  bouse,  as  she  thought,  unperceived.  Unfor- 
tunately, one  of  the  children,  peering  about,  saw 
the  bundle  made  up,  and  another  saw  a  bundle  of 
the  same  deecription  taken  out  of  the  house. 


the  young  transgressor  by  the  famished  family. 
"  You  could  n't  brought  nothin  better,  Miss  Phebe, 
for  I  've  got  some  drippens  that  Mrs.  Siller  saves 
for  me  every  week,  to  put  on  our  bread,  when 
we  've  got  any,  'stead  of  butter,  and  I  '11  rub  it  in- 
to the  flour  and  make  a  nice  short-cake."  **  And 
where  will  you  bake  it  ?  "  asked  Phebe,  looking 
round  the  room,  where  the  temperature  was  only 
kept  above  the  freezing  point  by  a  few  chips  which 
blazed  upon  the  hearth.  **Oh,  I've  got  some 
charcoal  Mrs.  Flanagan  what  lives  down  in  the 
cellar  give  me.  A  lady  sent  her  a  barrel  full,  and 
she  said  the  fire  would  n't  warm  her  if  she  did  n't 
share  it  with  the  neighbors.  Oh !  she 's  a  rale 
noble  soul,  Miss  Phebe,  though  she  is  Irish,  and 
shames  many  of  us  natives  what's  got  more  lam- 
in,  and  better  religion."  "  How  strange  !  "  ex- 
claimed Phebo,  **  I  always  thought  the  priest  told 
them  to  bum  their  bibles,  and  to  do  as  they  told 
them:  may  be  she 's  been  converted  since  she  came 
over  7  "  **  No,  indeed,  Miss  Phebe,"  replied  the 
washerwoman,  busying  herself  about  the  nice  short- 
cake— **  for  I  see  her  last  night  kneelin  down,  and 
prayin  with  a  great  string  of  beads  in  her  hand,  I 
spose  it 's  an  idol,  as  Mr.  Kasper  says  the  Romans 
is  no  better  than  idolaters."  "  Strange  indeed," 
said  the  girl,  as  she  rose,  and  taking  leave  of  the 
family,  bent  her  steps  homeward,  listening  to  in- 
ward communings.  **  Rejoice,"  said  Benevolence, 
**  that  thou  hast  been  enabled  to  feed  the  hungry  ; 
for  this,  thy  sleep  shall  be  sweet  and  thy  dreams 
pleasant"  "  With  what  was  not  thine  own,  hast 
thou  fed  the  hungry,"  whispered  a  small  still  voice. 
"  The  law  written  on  thy  heart  thou  hast  broken, 
hope  not  for  sweet  sleep  or  pleasant  dreams." 

When  the  bewildered  girl  reached  the  door,  Mrs. 
Smith  met  her.  **  Well,  child,  you  've  been  out, 
hey?"  "  Yes,  ma'am,  not  far."  "Not  far?  may 
be  you  think  that  will  be  enough  for  me  to  know, 
but  you'  re  despurtly  mistaken  if  you  do,  for  I 
won't  have  nobody  in  my  house  that  do  n't  choose 
to  tell  where  they've  been,  and  what  they've 
been  doing.  Pretty  fine,  to  have  my  house  as  you 
may  say  a  bar-room  for  all  the  loafers  in  town  to 
come  in  and  out  jist  as  they  please.  No,  no,  giri, 
't  won't  do  at  all.  Where  have  you  been,  I  say  ?  " 
"  I  have  only  been  to  Mrs.  Loder's,  ma'am." 
And  Phebe's  lips  quivered,  and  her  cheeks  became 
crimson.  **  Only  to  Mra.  Loder's,  hey  ?  and  what 
did  you  take  with  you  to  Mrs.  Loder*s,  you  de- 
ceitful baggage  ? "  The  crimson  of  the  girl's 
cheeks  gave  place  to  an  ashy  paleness — her  limbs 
trembled,  and  she  would  have  fallen,  had  she  not 
supported  herself  against  the  wall.  She  opened 
her  mouth,  but  the  words  she  strove  to  utter 
seemed  suddenly  paralyzed.  "  Oh,  you  need  n't 
tell  mo,  I  knows  all,  you  stole  my  flour,  and  took 
it  away  and  sold  it"     Phebe  tried  to  speak — **  Oh 


Never  was  angel  welcomed  with  more  joy  than    you  need  n't  say  a  word  about  it,  I  knows  all,  and 
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I  Ve  got  two  witnesses  to  appear  against  you,  and 
I  'II  have  you  took  right  off  to  the  Tombs ;  yes, 
right  straight  off.  Ob  you  need  n't  think  to  move 
me  " — for  the  poor  girl  had  fallen  on  her  knees,  and 
clinging  to  her  persecutor  in  incoherent  words,  be- 
sought her  to  hear  what  she  had  to  say.  **  Only 
one  hour,  Mrs.  Smith — one  hour,  and  I  '11  tell  all 
— and  I  '11  bring  Mrs.  Loder — I  did  n't  mean  to 
steal  the  flour — indeed,  indeed  I  did  n't"  '*  You 
didn't,  hey?  No,  I'spect  not — ^but  get  up  and 
don't  pull  my  dress  so.  Iraly  bleve  the  huasy 
has  tore  it  aready."  And  she  gave  herself  so  sud- 
den a  flounce,  that  the  girl  fell  on  the  floor. 
**  That's  right,  lay  there  till  I  send  to  the  purlice, 
and  get  you  took  away  to  a  more  suitabler  place, 
where  you  won't  be  contaminatm  the  innocent, 
but  be  with  the  likes  of  yourself."  There  she  did 
lie,  until  the  officer  of  justice  came,  for  the  fall 
and  the  abuse  had  stunned  her,  and  some  minutes 
elapsed  before  she  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  be 
carried  off.  She  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  speak 
in  the  presence  of  her  accuser,  but  when  in  the 
street  she  made  an  appeal  to  the  man's  heart,  by 
a  simple  recital  of  her  story,  it  was  impossible  to 
resist  the  conviction  that  every  word  she  uttered 
was  true ;  and  wheu  she  took  his  hand,  and  looked 
into  his  face  so  confidingly  with  the  words — "  I 
have  no  father,  nor  mother,  nor  friend,  won't  you 
stand  my  friend,  and  save  me  from  being  put  into 
a  dark  dungeon?  I  have  n't  a  cent  to  give  you,  but 
if  you  Ml  only  take  me  home  with  you  to  night ! " 
— He  was  melted  as  none  would  imagine  it  possi- 
ble a  man  of  such  stern  employment  could  be.  "  I 
cannot  do  that,  my  poor  child,  but  you  need  not  be 
afraid  of  a  dark  dungeon — I  '11  see  to  that."  Many 
can  recall — who  can  ever  forget — the  sensation 
produced  by  their  first  visit  to  a  prison,  whether 
from  motives  of  benevolence  or  curiosity  ?  Pity 
^grief— shame — disgust — despair. 

What  then  must  be  the  horror  of  a  first  admis- 
sion as  a  convict  1 

The  unfortunate  girl  trembled  so  violently  when 
the  outer  door  was  opened,  that  the  officer  was 
obliged  to  lift  her  up  stairs.  There  they  were  met 
by  the  kind  matron,  who  at  a  glance  perceived 
that  ordinary  treatment  would  not  suit  this  case : 
so  instead  of  putting  her  with  the  prisoners,  she 
led  her  into  her  own  room,  a  very  neat,  comforta- 
ble apartment,  well  furnished,  and  containing  two 
beds. 

"  Do  n't  take  on  so,  poor  child  " — for  Phebe's 
tears  were  falling  fast.  "  Do  n't  fret,  you  shall 
stay  with  me  to-night,  and  if  any  thing  can  be 
done  for  you  to-morrow,  it  shall  be.  You  don't 
look  as  if  you  had  done  anything  very  wicked." 

The  good  woman  was  soon  in  posseasion  of 
Phebe's  sad  story,  and  her  heart  opened  to  the 


friendless  orphan  with  all  a  mother's  freedom  and 
tenderness. 

The  next  day,  at  an  eariy  hour,  Mrs.  Smith  wu 
at  the  prison,  and  at  sight  of  her  victim's  comfort- 
able quarters,  became  a  perfect  volcano  of  rage : 
thief,  hypocrite,  liar,  were  the  mere  ashes  from 
the  eruption.  Before  Phebe  had  recoyered  irom 
the  efl»ctB  of  this  tremendous  outbnr^  an  angd 
of  mercy  came  to  her  relief.  She  asrared  her 
that  her  fears  were  groundless — that  she  would 
see  the  judge  and  her  accuser,  and  that  she  hoped 
the  business  might  be  arranged  without  a  triaL 
Language  cannot  describe  the  gratitude  which 
these  words  inspired. 

**  Heaven  will  reward  you,"  said  Phebe  Bohhing. 
"  I  have  nothing  to  give  you,  and  I  hare  no 
friends  to  pay  you  ;  and  though  my  heart  is  so  full 
of  thanks,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  it  feels."  "  Nev- 
er mind  that,  my  poor  girl ;  I  want  neither  thanks 
nor  money,  and  am  grateful  to  Heaven  for  send- 
ing me  to  serve  you." 

This  angel,  who  was  no  other  than  a  kind-heart- 
ed woman,  whose  judicious  advice,  valuable  in- 
struction, and  heavenly  consolation,  sometimes  fell 
on  that  moral  wilderness  like  genial  showers  on 
the  thiriJty  earth — ofltimes  like  dew  upon  the  flinty 
rock — fulfilled  her  promise,  and  even  went  to  the 
factory  in  which  Phebe  had  been  employed. 
There  she  received  the  most  satisfactory  accounts, 
Mr.  Fuller  assuring  her  that  he  had  perfect  confi- 
dence in  the  giri's  honesty,  and  was  ready  to  em- 
ploy her  again. 

On  receiving  the  price  of  the  flour,  the  cruel 
Mrs.  Smith  agreed  to  give  up  the  suit,  and  the 
homeless  giri  was  allowed  to  leave  the  living 
grave  which  she  had  entered  with  such  horror. 
But  where  should  she  go  7  was  a  question  which 
turned  to  ice  the  fountain  of  joy  that  gushed  up 
in  her  heart  The  answer  was  soon  given  by  a 
motherly  invitation  from  her  kind  friend.  **  Come, 
you  must  go  home  with  me,  and  to-morrow  we 
will  see  what  can  be  done."  And  Phebe  left  the 
place  of  dread  and  suflering,  with  a  depth  of  ex- 
perience that  years  of  quiet  rural  life  would  never 
have  given. 

The  next  day  a  letter  was  addressed  to  one  in 
her  native  village,  who  had  alwa}'B  known  her, 
which  resulted  in  a  request  that  she  would  leave 
the  city  and  its  temptations,  and  come  to  those 
who  had  known  and  respected  her  parents. 

Blessings  on  the  kind  hearts  that  greet  with  a 
double  portiou  of  warmth  the  tempted  and  the 
erring,  and  raise  with  a  sister's  love,  and  trust,  the 
fallen  and  the  crushed !  Ye  shall  not  tarry  fior 
your  reward  till  the  oath  be  taken — that  time 
shall  be  no  more. 
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BY  mi.  JANE   C.   CAMPBELL. 


Ahd  mwt  he  die  1  Oh  God !  \a  this  Thy  win  t 
Shall  my  young  darling  leave  his  mother's  breast, 

Where  late  he  nestled,  and  lie  mute,  and  chill, — 
Nor  nnile  again  on  her  bis  gladness  blest  1 

What !  list  his  tiny  footfkll  on  the  floor, 
And  think  to  hear  his  laugh  of  silvery  tone. 

Turn  me  to  gaze — to  clasp  my  child  once  more — 
Then/M<,  my  boy,  my  hope,  my  life,  was  gone  7 

My  &ir  young  blossom !  will  not  death  yet  spare 
Thy  angel  sweetoMS  to  a  mother's  love  1 

EOmJI  I  no  nKHe  throw  back  the  sunny  hair 

fVom  thy  pure  brow— nor  see  those  dear  lips  move  1 

Thine  eyee  of  heaven*s  own  blue,  which  dione  so  mild, 
Now  light  with  joy,  now  dim  with  childish  grief, 

Tliy  balf-fonned  wonl»— my  loved — mine  onlf  child — 
Must  an  be  kMtt    God!  is  there  no  relief  1 


Ah !  never  more  at  eve,  with  holy  hymn, 
Shall  doating  mother  sing  thee  to  thy  rest, 

And  fondly  watch,  while  steals  the  twilight  dim. 
Thy  baby-beauty  sleeping  on  her  breast ! 

The  in&nt  prayer  thy  lisping  voice  has  breathed. 
When  bending  down  beside  thy  parent's  knee. 

Thy  twining  arms  with  clinging  fondnen  wreathed 
About  my  neck — thy  kisses  lavished  free — 

Thy  playthings,  love — thy  empty  bed — the  chair 
In  which  I  gently  placed  thee  by  my  side — 

Oh,  when  wiU  memory  slumber — time  repair 

My  ruined  hopes,  when  thou  art  crushed,  my  pride  1 

My  cbOd — my  child— can  nought  my  anguish  luB  t 
Mightiest !  support  me~let  Thy  win  be  done ; 

My  breaking  heart— oh  God !  my  cup  is  AiH— 
My  boy  is  dead — my  loved — mine  only  one ! 


TO   A   LOCK   OF   HAIR. 


Parrrr  ringlet !  how  ( love  thee ! 

How  I  love  thee,  glossy  curl ! 
Dearer  thou  than  gold  or  ruby — 

Dearer  thou  than  precious  pearl. 

Ah!  to  me  thoo  art  as  holy. 
As  to  Moslem  Mecca's  shrine ;  ^ 

To  my  heart  and  lips  I  press  thee 
Daily,  as  a  thing  divine. 

Once  ye  floated — floated  wikfly, 
O'er  the  brow  of  her  I  love. 

Zephyrs  fknn'd  thee,  gently,  mildly, 
Zephyrs  bom  of  Heaven  above ! 


Other  tresses  played  around  thee, 

Each  as  beautiAil  as  thou; 
With  them,  oft  gay  ribbons  bound  thee, 

Tied  by  bands  fkr  ftom  thee  now. 


Thoee  dear  hands  in  mine  did  press  thee, 
When  we  parted,  as  a  token .' 

Bade  me  think  who  once  possessed  thee, 
And  preserve  my  vows  unbroken. 

The  moon  k>ok'd  down  upon  us  mildly, 
When  I  took  thee,  wet  with  tears ; 

One  kiss  exchanged,  there  wildly — wildly 
Tore  myself  away  for  years. 

Thus,  sweet  ringlet,  thou  art,  solely, 

AH  I  now  possess  of  her ; 
I  em  but  think  of  thee,  as  holy — 
I  eon  but  be  thy  worshipper. 

Pretty  ringlet!  how  I  k)ve  thee ! 

How  I  k)ve  thee,  gloesy  curl ! 
Dearer  thou  than  gold  or  ruby — 

Dearer  thou  than  precious  peari. 
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And  at  tbe  raltry  boar  of  noon, 

rd  seek  tbe  cooling  shade, 
And  listen  to  tbe  murmuring  sound 

That  little  streamlet  made. 
And  watched  tbe  bright  bbds  glancing  through 

Tbe  branches,  dd  and  young, 
And  wondered  at  they  gaily  flew, 

Wbat  song  it  was  tbey  sung. 


But  time  has  passed,  those  days  are 

Ay,  more,  long  yean  have  fled— 
And  lying  o*er  that  little  brook, 

A  withered  trunk  and  dead. 
But  memory  often  wanders  back, 

On  ftncy*s  pinions  ftee— 
m  ne'er  forget  the  rustic  seat, 

Beneath  the  oU  ebn  tree ! 
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LIFE    IS    SWEET, 


BY  MISS  CATHARINE  M.  6EDGWICK. 


It  was  a  summer's  morning.  I  was  awakened 
by  the  rushing  of  a  distant  engine,  bearing  along 
a  tide  of  men  to  their  busy  day  in  a  great  city. 
Cool  sea-breezes  stole  through  the  pine-trees  em- 
bowering my  dwelling ;  the  aromatic  pines  breath- 
ed out  their  reedy  music  ;  the  humming-bird  was 
fluttering  over  the  honejrsuckle  at  my  window ; 
the  grass  glittered  with  dew-drops.  A  maiden 
was  coming  from  the  dairy  across  the  lawn,  with 
a  silver  mug  of  new  milk  in  her  hand ;  by  the 
other  hand  she  led  a  child.  The  young  woman 
was  in  the  full  beauty  of  ripened  and  perfect  wo- 
manhood. Her  step  was  elastic  and  vigorous; 
moderate  labor  had  developed  without  impairing 
her  fine  person.  Her  face  beamed  with  intelli- 
gent life,  conscious  power,  calm  dignity,  and  sweet 
temper.  "  How  sweet  is  life  to  this  girl ! "  I 
thought,  as,  respected  and  respecting,  she  sustains 
her  place  in  domestic  life,  distilling  her  pure  in. 
fluences  into  the  little  creature  she  holds  by  the 
hand !  And  how  sweet  then  was  life  to  that  child ! 
Her  little  form  was  so  erect  and  strong — so  firmly 
knit  to  outward  life— her  step  so  free  and  joyous  I 
— ^her  fair,  bright  hair,  so  bright,  that  it  seemed  as 
if  a  sunbeam  came  firom  it :  it  lay  parted  on  that 
brow,  where  an  infinite  capacity  had  set  its  seal. 
And  that  spiritual  eye — so  quickly  perceiving — so 
eagerly  exploring !  and  those  sweet  red  lips — love 
and  laughter,  and  beauty  are  there.  Now  she 
snatches  a  tufl  of  flowers  from  the  grass — now 
she  springs  to  meet  her  playmate,  the  young,  fris- 
ky dog — and  now  she  is  shouting  playfully :  he 
has  knocked  her  over,  and  they  are  rolling  on  the 
turf  together  I 

Before  three  months  passed  away,  she  had  Iain 
down  the  beautiful  garments  of  her  mortality: 
she  had  entered  the  gates  of  immortal  life  ;  and 
those  who  followed  her  to  its  threshold,  felt  that, 
to  the  end,  and  in  the  end,  her  mmistry  had  been 
most  sweet.  *'  Life  is  sweet "  to  the  young,  with 
their  unfathomable  hopes— -their  unlimited  imagin- 
ings. It  is  sweeter  still  with  the  varied  realiza- 
tion. Heaven  has  provided  the  ever-changing 
loveliness  and  mysterious  process  of  the  outward 
world  in  the  inspirations  of  art — in  the  excitement 
of  magnanimous  deeds — in  the  close  knitting  of 
afiections — in  the  joys  of  the  mother — the  toils 
and  harvest  of  tho  father — in  the  countless  bless- 
ings of  hallowed  domestic  life. 

"  Life  is  sweet "  to  the  seeker  of  wisdom,  and 
to  the  lover  of  science  ;  and  all  progress  and  each 
discovery  is  a  joy  to  them. 

**  Life  is  sweet "  to  the  true  lovers  of  their  race ; 
and  the  unknown  and  unpraised  good  they  do  by 
word,  or  look,  or  deed,  is  joy  ineffable. 


But  not  alone  to  the  wise,  to  the  learned,  to  the 
young,  to  the  healthful,  to  tho  gifted,  to  the  hap- 
py, to  the  vigorous  doer  of  good, — is  life  sweet: 
for  the  patient  sufferer  it  has  a  divine  sweetneas. 

"  What/*  I  asked  a  friend,  who  had  been  on  a 
delicious  country  excursion,  **  did  you  see  that  best 
pleased  you  ?" 

My  friend  has  cultivated  her  love  of  moral,  noore 
than  her  perception  of  physical  beauty,  and  I  was 
not  surprised  when,  after  replying,  with  a  smile, 
that  she  would  tell  me  honestly,  she  went  on  to 
say  :  "  My  cousiu  took  me  to  see  a  man  who  bad 
been  a  clergyman  in  the  Methodist  coonectjoa. 
He  had  suffered  from  a  nervous  rheumatism,  and 
from  a  complication  of  diseases,  aggravated  by  ig- 
norant drugging.  Every  muscle  in  his  body,  ex- 
cepting those  which  move  his  eyes  and  tongue,  is 
paralyzed.  His  body  has  become  as  rigid  as  iroo. 
His  limbs  have  lost  the  human  form.  He  has  not 
been  lain  on  a  bed  for  seven  years.  He  saflwrs 
acute  pain.  He  has  invented  a  chair  which  af- 
fords hun  some  alleviation.  His  feelings  are  fnab 
and  kindly,  and  his  mind  is  unimpaired.  He  reads 
constantly.  His  book  is  fixed  in  a  frame  befiare 
him,  and  he  manages  to  turn  the  leaves  by  an  in- 
strument which  he  moves  with  his  tongue.  He 
has  an  income  of  thirty  dollars  !  This  pittance, 
by  the  vigilant  economy  of  h»  wife,  and  some  aid 
from  kind  rustic  neighbors,  bring  the  year  jound. 
His  wife  is  the  most  gentle,  patient,  and  devoted 
of  loving  nurses.  She  never  has  too  much  to  do, 
to  do  all  well ;  no  wish  or  thought  goes  be- 
yond the  unvarying  circle  of  her  conjugal  dety. 
Her  love  is  as  abounding  as  his  wants — her  cheer- 
fulness  as  sure  as  the  rising  of  the  sun.  She  hss 
not  for  years  slept  two  hours  consecutively. 

"  I  did  not  know  which  most  to  reverence,  his 
patience  or  hers !  and  so  I  said  to  them.  '  Ah ! ' 
said  the  good  man,  with  a  most  serene  smile, 
*  life  is  still  sweet  to  me  ;  how  can  it  but  be  so 
with  such  a  wife  ?  * " 

And  surely  life  is  sweet  to  her,  who  feels  every 
hour  of  the  day  the  truth  of  this  gracious  acknow- 
ledgment. 

Oh,  ye,  who  live  amidst  alternate  sunshine  and 
showers  of  plenty,  to  whom  night  brings  sleep  and 
daylight  freshness — ye  murmurers  and  complain- 
ers  who  fret  in  the  harness  of  life  till  it  gall  yoo 
to  the  bone — who  recoil  at  the  lightest  burdeo, 
and  shrink  from  a  passing  cloud.^^^onsider  the 
magnanimous  sufferer  my  friend  described,  and 
learn  the  divine  art  that  can  distil  sweetness  from 
the  bitterest  cup ! 
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MY   FIRST   GRAY   HAIR. 


BY     MOTHEft     ETB. 


I     ^* 


Afl  the  desolate  and  miserable  seek  their  only  en- 
jo3riiient  in  past  scenes,  when  home  was  happy, 
firiends  many,  and  loving,  so  the  old  and  withered, 
withoat  hope  for  the  future,  or  enjoyment  in  the 
present,  live  again  in  old  haunts,  become  dwellers 
among  the  gay,  the  brilliant,  the  beautiful ;  their 
old  companions  come  up  from  the  grave-yards, 
arrayed  not  in  the  vestments  of  the  gr^e,  but 
brilliant  with  warm  life  and  happiness,  from  alms- 
booses,  from  garrets  and  cellars,  and  a  few,  may 
be»  from  the  profuse  and  luxurious  homes  of  the 
lioh :  whatever  their  present  station,  all  are,  for 
the  time,  equal.  Just  so,  Mother  Eve  lives  in  the 
p^kst ;  and  with  her  gray  hairs,  palsied  form,  and 
tottoring  steps,  gives  yoa  her  reminiscences ;  a 
§tw,  gay  and  happy ;  but  many  tinged,  like  her 
6wn  heart  and  soul,  with  the  dark  threads  woven 
*kk  her  web  of  life. 

It  was  years  ago,  when  the  6rst  gray  hair  came 
lo  greet  companions,  black  as  night,  and  to  sadden 
for  a  few  moments  the  heart  of  a  young  and  hap- 
py girl,  whose  only  beautfr  was  her  hair.  Wrath- 
fill  was  the  countenance!  impatient  and  hurried 
Ibe  gesture,  that  transferred  if  from  the  head  to 
the  flames.  Why  did  Time  lay  his  suowy  fingers 
upon  the  head,  while  the  heart  was  untouched  by 
ftost,  nnchilled  by  ice,  and  the  warm  life-current 
.nskmg  with  resistless  force  upon  its  way  ?  Did 
h0  come  with  his  melancholy  warning,  light  and 
ipntle  at  first,  to  remind  the  young  heart  of  the 
nae  when  happiness  would  dwell  only  in  the  past 
'k^hen  the  silver  chord  of  afiection  would  be  loos- 
m»d — when  thoughts,  passions,  feelings,  would 
makid  themselves  a  pyre,  on  which  to  consume 
-iheheart? 

As  I  sit  before  my  dressing-glass,  and  let  the 
■her  shower  fall  upon  my  shoulders,  I  mind  me 
•f  the  time  when  the  firat  diver  thread  appeared, 


joined,  by  and  by,  by  another,  and  then  by  another. 
I  was  happy,  joyous,  gay  ;  Sorrow  had  passed  me 
by.  Care  stood  aloof— even  dove-eyed  Melancholy 
shrank  from  my  merry  laugh  :  but  the  single 
thread,  frosty  and  criup,  rested  as  a  coming 
shadow  upon  my  soul,  undefined,  but  felt ;  like  an 
omen,  a  mysterious  sympathy  that  united  my  fate 
with  the  growing  ill.  The  shadow  was  there,  al- 
though at  first  but  a  speck  upon  the  sunny  hori- 
zon — anou  it  was  a  fearful  cloud,  blasting,  destroy- 
ing, annihilating. 

I  stood  arrayed  as  a  bride  ;  the  gossamer  veil 
rested  upon  changing  tresses,  fever  burned  the 
brow,  but  ice  touched  the  heart ;  while  at  the  al- 
tar, lightnings  flash,  the  sullen  roar  of  the  distant 
thunder  is  heard,  and  a  strange  terror  freezes  my 
vitals.  By  one  heavy  bolt  husband  and  friends  are 
swept  away.  The  serpeui  lightning  twines  and 
wreaths  itself  about  hearts  a  few  moments  before 
instinct  with  life  and  happiness.  Unharmed,  un- 
supported, I  stood  ;  all  had  gone,  no  Future  was 
before  me — ^no  Present,  with  its  delusions  and  fan- 
cies— but  the  inevitable,  the  irresistible,  the  hor- 
rible Past,  like  a  vulture,  had  its  claws  upon  my 
heart ;  dreading  the  morrow  and  its  misery,  yet 
longing  for  its  approach,  as  bringing  me  one  day 
nearer  to  a  port  of  peace  and  rest  Soon  the  dark 
and  troubled  waves  of  tlie  ocean  of  Death  will 
sweep  over  a  heart  broken  and  crushed  by  de- 
spair. Affections  blighted,  feelings  seared — a  sad 
reality  to  the  early  shadowing  of  a  life  that  might 
have  been  brilliant  and  happy.  Surely,  life  pours 
forth  for  some  her  bitterest  cop:  in  drinking  it 
we  are  cursed,  in  the  remembrance  doubly  so — 

**  Thoughts  of  the  past  we  would,  but  cannot  banish, 
As  if  to  show  bow  impotent  mere  will. 
We  loathe  the  pang,  and  yet  must  suffer  stOl, 
For  who  is  there,  can  say  he  will  foiget  Y* 


TO  THE  AMERICAN  EAGLE, 

BY     EUOENK     LIBS. 


Thrice  thou  bast  stooped  from  thy  ethereal  flight, 
Toung  king  of  air !  tliougb  fledged  but  yesterday, 
Thrice  bast  thou  dyed  thy  talons  in  the  fVay, 

And  thrice  arisen  stronger  from  the  fighL 
Now  thou  art  gorged  with  glory  and  with  prey, 

Witt  rest  thyself  in  consciousness  of  might  1 

Or  whet  thy  beak,  with  keener  appetite, 


And  thirst  of  blood,  which  blood  can  ne*er  aOay  1 
Thou  that  might'st  scale  the  loftiest  azure  sky, 

Why  haunt  the  battle  field,  and  feast  on  gore? 
If  such  thy  instinct — such  thy  destiny — 

Then  shall  the  earth  have  hoped  in  vain  once  more ; 
And,  for  thy  love  of  war,  shall  Freedom  die. 
As  on  the  Seine's  and  Tiber's  banks,  of  yore. 
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MoDXRN  PAiifTKas.    By  a  Gmdua^e  of  Oxford.    Put  n. 
J^ewYork:  .lohn  WUey. 

No  work  on  the  abstract  prindplec  of  art  ever  attained 
such  a  general  popularity  aa  this.  The  flnt  part,  which 
appeared  about  a  year  ago.  had  a  very  large  sale  in  this 
couniry,  and  was  eageriy  read  by  many  from  whom  sym- 
pathy with  the  subject  would  not  have  been  expected. 
Barring  its  indiscriminate  and  whole»ale  laudation  of 
Turner,  and  some  mannerisms,  as  we  might  call  them,  of 
style  and  theory,  the  book  conUiins  a  great  deal  that  is  Just, 
and  some  things  that  are  original.  The  author's  feeling  for 
nature  is  true  and  enthusiastic ;  hence  his  descriptions  of 
scenery  or  Turner's  landscapes  lias  nearly  the  exquisite 
light,  shadow,  and  coloring  of  the  originals.  In  this  second 
part,  the  chapters  on  Vital  Beauty  and  on  the  Imaginative 
F&culiy  are  of  especial  interest  and  value. 

Tbk  Dnsa  Robin,  and  other  Talks.    By  Joseph  Alden, 
DJ).    ^no-Tork :  Harper  tc.  Brothers. 

This  is  another  of  those  beautiful  story  books  for  chil- 
dren, which  are  becoming  so  plenty.  The  stories  are 
short,  simple,  and  convey  some  good  lessons,  drawn  evi- 
dently from  nature,  and  which  will  therefore  comie  home 
to  many  of  the  little  readers  who  spell  their  way  through 
its  pages. 

Life  of  Crostwell.      By  J.  T.  HeadJey.     yew  York: 
Baker  it  Scribner. 

This  is  the  first  life  of  Cromwell  written  by  an  Amer- 
ican, and  perhaps  the  most  complete  of  any  which  has 
yet  been  written.  Carlyle's  work  came  nearest,  in  our 
opinion,  to  giving  a  fkir  and  impartial  picture  of  the  stem 
old  Protector  and  bis  stem  times,  but  as  a  biography  it  is 
unsatisfkctocy.  Bir  Headley  comes  to  the  task  well  quali- 
fied by  experience  in  this  style  of  personal  history.  The 
errors  of  style  into  which  he  was  often  led  by  haste  or  the 
impatient  glow  of  descriptit>n,  in  his  former  workf,  are  al- 
most entirely  avoided  hi  this.  The  language  is  clear,  com- 
pact, and  very  graphic.  The  descriptions  of  the  battles  of 
Nasehy  and  Dunbar,  are  admirable  spec  mens  of  dioramie 
writing.  The  character  of  Cromwell  i»  exhibited  in  its 
roost  favorable  light,  though  always  with  a  proper  regard 
to  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  We  are  not  sore  but  that 
some  of  his  fiiults  have  been  passed  over  too  lightly,  but  be 
that  as  it  may,  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Headley  for  a  most 
readable  and  entertaining  book. 

Mart  Grovkr,  or  thi  Trustino  Wifb.     By  Charles 
Burdett.    JWw- Fort:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

A  weD-told  temperance  story,  written  with  considerable 
spirit  and  vigor.  It  is  very  neatly  got  up,  and  appropriately 
dedicated  to  Ex-Mayor  Harper. 

Eliza  Atwood.    By  E  Oaxley.    MwTork :  B.  Raynor. 
A  short,  moral  story. 

A  First  Book  in  Spanish.    By  Joseph  SklkeU,  A.M. 
^ew-Tork:  Harper  ft  Brothers. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  Spanish  language, 
spoken  to  such  an  extent  on  the  American  continent,  and 
so  eaay  of  acquisition  to  those  whose  mother-tongue  is 
English,  should  not  have  received  a  greater  degree  of  at- 
tention. Its  sound  is  lofty,  sonorous,  and  capable  of  more 
majesty  of  expression  than  the  Italian,  while  the  treasures 
of  its  literature  possess  a  distinct  and  peculiar  character. 
With  the  exception  of  the  works  of  Gavarini  and  Sannaz- 
zaro,  the  poiest  poatoial  epics  of  modem    times  have 


been  written  by  Spanish  authora;  and  who  is 
quainted  with  the  Chronicles  of  the  Cid,  and  tbe  J 
of  the  Alhambra  1  Mr.  SalkeU's  work  is  exccDently  ar- 
ranged. Tbe  corastraction  of  the  Spanish,  simple  in  itself, 
is  expkiined  quite  as  simply :  the  directions  fbr  proiMmeia- 
tion  are  very  clear  and  explicit :  while  the  voc^Nilax7  at- 
tached with  the  exercises  in  writing  and  translating,  make 
this  baok  all  that  is  required  as  an  introductioD  to  tbe 
study  of#e  language. 

Lkttkrs  from  Italy — thr  Alfs  and  thr  Rkinv.  New 
EdIUon.  By  J.  T.  Headley.  AV»-F«*.-  Baker  & 
Scribner. 

These  lettera  of  Mr.  Headley  are  so  wen-known,  and 
have  been  stamped  with  such  a  widely-extended  popularity, 
that  a  particular  criticism  of  their  style  and  character  is  un- 
necessary at  our  bandit  We  cannot,  however,  refrain 
ftom  testifying  to  the  fidelity  and  spirit  of  their  descripciaiis. 
The  writer  of  this  notice  is  fiimiliar  with  nearly  an  of  Ite 
ground  over  which  Mr.  Headley  conducts  his  readers,  and 
he  had  never  liad  its  peculiar  features  more  pleasantiy 
called  to  mind.  Persons  visiting  Europe  woidd  tad  tta^ 
volume  an  admiraUe  companion  and  guide. 

Harold,  thr  Last  of  thr  Saxon  Kings.  By  Sir  E. 
Bulwer  Lytton.    J^ew-York :  Harper  &  Bratbefa. 

Buhver's  penchant  fbr  the  horrible,  has  appareody  ex- 
hausted itselfin  his  novel  of  "  Locretia  :  **  and  we  accort- 
ingly  find  in  this  work  a  return  to  his  former  dignity  of 
style.  *•  Harold "  ranks  higher,  in  our  opinion,  than  the 
"  Last  of  the  Barons.**  The  historical  dehiaion  is  kept  op 
with  greater  care,  and  the  interest  is  carried  on.  without 
flawing  to  the  end.  It  gives  us  glorious  glimpses  of  the 
life  of  the  sturdy  old  Saxons  and  fiery  Normans :  and  as  a 
bold,  vigorous  and  gkiwing  picture  of  England  in  the  lltk 
century,  is  roost  welcome — which  is  more  than  we  could 
say  of  some  of  Bulwer's  works. 

Thr  Peasant  and  His  Landlord.  By  the  Baroness  Knor- 
ring.  Translated  by  Mary  HowitL  Mae- York: 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  name  of  Mary  Howitt  as  a  translator  Is  a  sufficient 
token  of  the  character  of  these  volumes,  but  let  no  one  be 
contented  to  take  it  for  granteil.  without  looking  into  theta 
himself.  Their  descripli  ins  of  life  In  the  North,  arevrry 
well  drawn ;  and  the  strong,  moral  interest  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  story,  gives  it  a  deeper  and  more  serifMJs 
importance  than  woukl  be  given  to  an  amufsing  fiction, 
alone. 

Thr  Playmate:  A  Pleasant  Companion  for  6^ars 
Hours.  Nob.  11  and  12.  JfewYtrk :  Berfbcd  k 
Co. 

This  is  the  very  thing  for  the  ju\-eni1c8,  Aill  of  pieaaol 
stories  and  spirited  pictures.  Many  of  the  Geiman  and 
French  peasant  legends  are  remarkably  well  told  and  iOos- 
trated. 

Thr  Odd  Frllows*  AMiTLRT.-'Wm.  H.  Graham  has  sent 
us  a  copy  of  this  work.  It  has  been  already  noticed  in 
our  July  number. 

More  Books.— Our  table  is  covered  with  a  number  of  vol- 
umes, from  Harper  tc.  Brothers.  Leavitt,  Trow  k  Ov,  But- 
gess  &  Stringer,  and  others.  The  space  we  have  phreD  to 
our  muKitudinous  contributon  this  month  obliges  us  to 
pospone  many  notices  until  September,  when  we  sfasQ  txy 
to  do  Justice  to  aU. 
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THE   BEGGAR   SHIP. 
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BY  JOHN   HOWARD  PAYNE, 
T%mk;  mtiJkor  qf**CtmH,  ik»  MmU  iff  Mian,*'  -  CkmrUa  17^ 


Tkoly,  the  world  upon  the  sea  afforda  vb  itranger 
topics  for  meditation  than  even  its  wild  storms, 
unfathomable  depths,  and  spouting  whales ! 

I  have  one  more  to  mention,  of  the  existence 
of  which  nothing  I  had  ever  before  heard  or  read 
about  the  sea  had  given  me  the  remotest  intima- 
tion. 

The  day  was  a  very  bright  one,  just  after  we 
had  got  out  of  the  fogs  of  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land. The  melancholy  dub  of  the  drum,  and  the 
dreary  toll  of  the  bell,  were  no  longer  necessary 
to  warn  vessels  that  there  was  another  vessel  ri- 
ding invisible  through  the  cloud. 

After  dinner  on  that  day,  I  was  pacing  the  quar- 
ter deck  with  a  passenger  who  had  attracted 
much  of  my  attention  throughout  our  voyage. 
He  had  just  opened  himself  fully  to  me  ;  had  told 
me  the  history  of  a  strangely  baffled  life ;  and,  in- 
stead of  being  angry  at  his  own  suflb  rings  from 
the  jaundiced  or  purblind  judgments  of  the  world, 
seemed  to  have  been  too  much  diverted  by  its 
queer  blunders  generally,  ever  to  have  left  him- 
self leisure  for  melancholy  or  repining  about  thoee 
particularly  affecting  himself.  There  had  been  a 
sort  of  alarm  on  board  concerning  pirates ;  and 
the  passengers  at  diuner  had  been  comparing  notes 
as  to  our  means  of  defence,  which  were  found  to 
be  extremely  narrow.  "  Now,"  exclaimed  my 
friend,  the  practical  philosopher,  *<  you  saw  how 
pale  some  of  those  fellows  turned  when  pirates 
were  talked  about  7  With  such  defences  as 
the^e,  a  man  may  snap  his  fingers  at  all  the  bucca- 
neers that  ever  roved  the  deep." — And  he  showed 
me  a  half  sovereign  and  a  New-York  shilling. 
"  There  is  ray  fortune,"  cried  he.  "  That  is 
what  I  take  back  to  my  own  country  after  long 
years  of  labors  which  have  filled  the  pockets  of 
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others ;  and  labors  harder,  a  hundred  thousand 
fold,  than  thoee  by  which  many  have  gained 
wealth  so  enormous  as  to  puff  up  their  empty 
heads  far  above  all  consciousness  of  any  poor 
man's  existence!  But  nobody  knows  that  my 
pockets  are  not  overflowing,  and  I  don't  mean 
that  anybody  shall.  Many  even  think  me  all  in- 
corrigible spendthrift ;  many  will  even  swear  that 
I  have  always  been  an  idler ;  many,  that  I  have 
neither  soul,  nor  sense,  uor  sensibility.  When 
calamity  upon  calamity  has  poured  upon  me,  and 
forced  me  to  bind  up  my  heart  with  every  argu- 
ment of  fortitude  to  keep  it  fh>m  breaking,  I  have 
been  told,  by  those  who  professed  to  be  my  friends, 
*  Had  it  been  any  one  but  you,  I  shouki  have 
wept  at  what  I  witness;  but  you  are  not  like 
anybody  else  ;  you  can't  feel  as  other  people  do— 
as  we  ourtelvet  do  ;  for  if  you  could,  you  would 
have  cut  your  throat  long  ago ! '  So  here  you 
see,  how  ingeniously  friendship  contrives  self-com- 
plimentary excuses  for  inaction  and  indifference." 

The  turn  we  had  just  taken  in  walking  up  and 
down  the  deck  chanced  at  this  moment  to  bring 
my  face  fronting  "  the  house,"  as  they  call  it,  on 
the  top  of  which  stood  our  captain.  I  caught  his 
glance  as  it  was  earnestly  seeking  mine,  and  he 
gave  me  a  sort  of  beckon  to  mount  up  to  where 
he  was.    I  went. 

"  Do  you  see  that  ship  ? "  exclaimed  he. 

"Yes.    What  is  it?" 

"  That  is  the  sort  of  ship  of  which  we  packets 
have  the  greatest  horror." 

"  A  pirate,  then  ? "  answered  I  hurriedly. 

"  I  would  rather  she  were  a  pirate  than  what 
she  is.    Stop  a  bit ;  you  'II  see." 

I  now  eyed  the  ship  intently.  The  fresh-water 
sailor,  at  the  first  blush,  feels  toward  every  sail  as, 
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when  on  our  traTeli,  we  feel  towardi  m  letter  from 
home ;  but  the'  salt-water  sailor  knows  well 
enough  that  the  prince  of  darknev  sometimes 
takes  a  cruise  upon  the  wide  waters.  With  a 
glance,  the  salt-water  sailor  will  detect  in  ships 
difierences  imperceptible  to  his  inexperienced  com- 
panion ;  and,  as  William  Penn's  servant  said  to 
the  bailiff,  will  som^Umes  think  to  himself,  **  Thou 
hast  been  seen,  friend,  but  thoa  hast  not  been 
liked." 

As  we  drew  nearer  to  the  vessel,  t  observed 
that  she  was  hanging  back,  waiting  for  us  to  come 
up  ;  and  that  there  was  something  very  oncom- 
mon  in  her  appearance.  We  drew  still  nearer. 
I  now  perceived  a  forlomness  in  her  aspect,  which 
I  had  not  noticed  before.  Her  spars  were  broken ; 
her  sails  were  some  in  patches,  some  in  rags ;  her 
ropes  appeared  to  have  been  mended  over  and  over 
and  over  again  ;  and  naked  and  worm-eaten  wood 
peered  in  blotches  through  the  worn-out  paint  of 
her  hull  and  bulwarks.  There  was  in  her  com- 
plexion that  peculiar  look  of  hopelessness  and  des- 
peration which  we  sometimes  encounter  in  the 
streets  of  a  great  city,  from  strangers  who  dare 
not  speak  for  shame,  and  yet  who  must  speak  or 
perish. 

"  What  does  all  this  mean  7  "  cried  I. 

«  That,  sir,"  said  the  captain,  *<  is  a  Beggar 
Ship." 

"  A  Beggar  Ship?— a  Beggar  Ship  at  sea  7 — 
I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing ! " 

"  I  wish  there  were  no  such  things  to  be  heard 
of,"  answered  the  captain.  **  If  money  wonld  do 
for  them,  I  would  not  care  ;  but  money 's  of  no 
nse  in  these  cases." 

Here  was  a  new  wonder  of  the  deep^  The 
world  again,  upon  the  waters,  and  in  its  most  har- 
rowing form. 

We  were  at  last  in  full  view  of  the  stranger  ship. 

The  sides  of  our  packet  were  crowded.  Fresh 
and  well-fed  faces  bent  forward  eagerly  over  her 
railing,  from  stem  to  stem.  The  ship  opposite^ 
oh,  what  a  contrast ! 

The  shrouds  were  covered  with  what  once 
might  have  been  men  and  women  ;  shadows  of 
women  and  children  lined  the  bowsprit ;  aged  of 
both  sexes  huug  over  the  sides ; — all  alike  squalid 
and  lean  :  their  garb  was  as  ragged  as  their  sails. 

With  a  small  glass  I  dwelt  upon  these  extra- 
ordinary groups,  during  a  pause  of  breathless  si- 
lence. 

As  I  scanned  the  different  countenances,  I 
thought  I  could  almost  read  in  them  the  fortunes 
and  peculiar  sorrows  of  some  of  the  mosTpromi- 
neut  of  the  party. 

That  tall  and  stem,  and  proud  and  thoughtful 
figure,  standing  apart,  wrapped  in  the  remnant  of 
a  large  cloak,  and  leaniug  scornfully,  with  folded 
arms,  against  the  mainmast, — he  is  one,  though 


never  where  his  presence  was  not  Mt,  and,  in  de- 
spite of  disheartening  disadvantages,  to  a  certain 
degree,  honored  ;  yet  whose  every  eflbrt,  in  every 
way,  through  life,  has  been  steadily  circumvent- 
ed by  the  subtle  treacheries  of  always  smiling  and 
never  shmibering  envy.  Goaded  1^  its  petty  and 
perpetual  covert  persecutions  to  an  entire  change 
of  character,  he  who  once  trusted  in  all,  now  triMts 
in  no  one  ;  and  disgusted  with  the  old  world,  he 
seeks  the  new,  there  to  become  &moas  either  for 
his  virtues  or  his  villanies,  as  opportunities  may 
tempt  a  desperate  mind.  Who  is  that  more  booy- 
ant  looking  person  ? — he  without  a  coat,  his  neck 
open,  and  a  fragment  of  a  black  handkerchief 
flung  around  it  loosely — he  who  sits  on  the  tpv, 
from  which  his  legs  dangle,  with  such  an  inde- 
pendent swing  7  He  resembles  one  I  knew  for- 
meriy  at  his  uncle*s  shop  counter,  in  a  country 
town  near  certain  romantic  lakes  in  Ireland,  and 
who,  when  next  I  heard  of  him,  was  a  conquer- 
ing general  in  South  America,  where  he  is  still 
great  and  powerful.  May  not  this  youth  be  des- 
tined to  become  also  a  triumpher,  like  his  (per- 
haps) compatriot,  my  quondam  friend  of  the  shop- 
counter  7  May  not  the  uprise  of  the  wheel  send 
him  almost  as  high  in  fortune  as  it  sent  a  recent 
chieftain  of  our  own  ; — provide  chances  for  the 
elevation  of  any  sou  of  his  hereafter  to  supreme 
power, — quite  equal  to  those  of  that  same  chief- 
tarn's  parents,  who,  when  a  ship  perhaps  not  nn- 
hke  this  bore  them  between  sixty  and  seventy 
years  ago  from,  it  may  be,  the  self-same  port,— 
as  little  thought  of  giving  a  ruler  to  our  land,  as 
dreams  the  heedless  lad  now  following  in  their 
track,  that  any  child  of  his  can  ever  be  a  presi- 
dent? Mark  that  gentleman-like,  independent, 
boyish-looking  little  man,  in  rusty  black,  who, 
with  an  air  of  nonehalancet  sits  by  himself,  one 
hand  in  his  pantaloon-pocket,  the  other  tapping 
a  tune  npon  his  knee  with  his  fingers  !  How  his 
face  resembles  that  of  an  orphan  I  once  saw,  who 
never  had  a  plan,  nor  a  patron,  nor  very  often 
even  a  penny, — and  yet  who  prospered  in  every- 
thing he  undertook,  or,  rather,  that  was  over  un- 
dertaken for  him.  Is  not  this  youth  the  very  one 
I  speak  of  7  It  must  be.  He  has  got  tired  of 
some  of  the  good  luck  which  has  been  thrust  np- 
on him  in  his  native  country— has  thrown  it  into 
other  hands,  spent  the  profits,  and,  when  entirely 
out  at  elbows,  flung  himself  on  board  the  first 
cheap  ship  that  offered,  and  will,  probaby,  ere  ton 
years  pass  over  his  head,  be  found  a  rich  man,  in 
spite  of  himself,  somewhere  in  our  far  West  Not 
far  from  this  emigrant,  that  pale  cheek,  those 
haggard  eyes,  doubtless  betoken  a  story  of  broken- 
hearted love,  vainly  seeking  a  refuge  from  despair 
in  the  lone  wilderness !  Who  is  that  whose  deep- 
ly-interesting countenance,  though  it  looks  health- 
ful, expresses  rather  the  health  of  the  mind  than 
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that  of  the  full-fed  and  empty-headed  body.  On 
that  cooutenance  is  written  elevated  and  religiooi 
resignation  to  deep  discomfort  within.  I  have 
seen  just  such  a  countenance  before.  It  belonged 
to  one  whose  sister  and  aged  parents  I  knew. 
Their  family  farm  had  ceased  to  provide  for  them, 
and  was  eaten  -  up  by  taxes.  They  loved  their 
son  ;  they  implored  him  to  stay  with  them  ;  but 
he  stole  away,  determined,  under  happier  auspi- 
ces, to  labor  for  independence,  and  ere  long  invite 
those  by  whom  he  was  so  tenderly  beloved  to  a 
better  home,  in  the  paradise  to  which  the  vast 
and  fertile  regions  far  beyond  the  AUeghanies 
smilingly  beckon  the  poor.  With  this  same  reso- 
lution to  lighten  the  pressure  of  an  overburthening 
family,  those  two  girls,  who  have  no  higher  am- 
biti<m  than  to  support  themselves  by  the  honest 
labor  of  their  hands,  surely  also  have  quitted  their 
widowed  mother's  roof; — lovely  girls,  with  a  style 
about  them  which  would  have  graced  a  drawing- 
room.  The  ferocious,  giant-framed  man,  irom 
whom  an  the  rest  stand  far  aloof,  and  do  not  even 
glance  that  way,  is  evidently  some  fugitive  and 
dare-devil  criminal,  of  whose  heavy  secret,  though 
.  never  jti  divulged,  all  have  an  instinct,  though 
an  unspoken  one. 

Of  the  other  shapes  of  desolate-heartedness, 
and  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  who  seemed  changing 
the  place,  not  where  they  were  to  live,  but  only 
where  they  were  to  die, — I  forbear  to  speak,  for  it 
would  have  been  hard  even  to  have  counted  them, 
BO  thronged  was  this  sad  vessel.  But  there  they 
stood,  eager,  expectant,  motionless  as  death,  and 
their  hollow  eyes  all  glaring. 

The  usual  sea-courteeies  were  exchanged  ;  but 
from  our  packet  in  a  subdued  tone,  and  in  a  se- 
pulchral one  from  the  Beggar  Ship. 

It  appeared  that  the  ship  in  question  had  been 
already  upwards  of  three  months  on  her  way 
from  Ireland.  She  had  lost  her  reckoning,  and 
was  entirely  out  of  provisions.  She  was  one  of 
those  ships  of  sordid  and  heartless  speculatoni, 
who  buy  condemned  vessels  for  a  trifle,  crowd 
them  with  as  many  emigrauts  as  ctin  be  stowed 
on  board,  from  whom  they  get  a  few  dollars  a 
head,  and  then  send  them  out,  meagrely  officered, 
and  worse  stocked  with  food. 

Our  captain  (old  the  captain  of  the  stranger 
ship  exactly  what  part  of  the  ocean  he  had  reach- 
ed, and  was  turniug  away. 

**Sir,"  said  the  stranger  captain,  his  voice 
choked,  and  perhaps  weak  fh>m  want,  "  we  are 
?  entirely  destitute  of  provisions  I  " 
^  "  My  friend,**  replied  our  captain,  "  I  have  a 
I  very  large  family  to  provide  for  here.  We  are 
>  two  hundred  and  twenty  persous  on  board.  I  am 
.^  obliged  by  law  to  retain  ample  supplies.  If  mon- 
'^  ey  will  do,  you  shall  have  it.  There  is  another 
0     ship  in  sight — speak  to  her.      She  is  a  merchant 
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ship,  and  probably  has  few  mouths  to  feed.  Mon- 
ey may  buy  provisions  from  her,  and  when  yon 
get  them,  you  had  better  make  for  Nova  Sootia, 
for  you  '11  probably  reach  there  soonest." 

"  Sir,"  answered  the  Beggar  Captain,  in  a  tone 
of  anguish  which  I  bear  to  this  hoar, — **  tre  are 
fiery  hungry." 

Our  steerage  passengers  had  unconscioasly  bro- 
ken their  limits.  All  were  crowded  directly  under 
where  the  captain  stood  on  the  house  top.  They 
were  oonfounded  with  those  of  the  cabin,  whose 
feelings  were  so  much  absorbed,  that  they  never 
even  noticed  how  entirely  their  territory,  of  which 
they  were  usoally  so  jealous,  was  overrun  by  the 
invaders.  Every  eye  on  board  our  ship,  as  well 
as  every  eye  on  board  the  Beggar  Ship,  was  riveted 
on  our  captain.    The  stillness  was  frightfuL 

**  Passengers  of  the  steerage,^*  observed  the 
captain,  **  you  see  that  ship.  The  cabin  passen- 
gers have  no  provisions  but  such  as  I  supply  them 
with ;  and  though  we  may  arrive  in  three  days, 
we  may  not  arrive  in  three  weeks.  If  any  of  yon 
can  contribute,  after  reserving  enough  to  last  you 
three  weeks,  to  relieve  the  distress  you  now  wit- 
ness, I  will  join  you  to  the  extent  of  my  power ; 
but  let  every  one  remember  what  he  owes  to 
himself, — ^to  his  family, — and  not  calculate  upon 
reaching  port  too  soon ;  for  we  have  chances  of 
head  winds  and  calms.** 

Not  a  syllable  was  uttered  in  reply;  but  it 
seemed  scarce  a  second,  when  every  soul  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  deck. 

With  the  rapidity  of  thought,  the  deck  was 
piled  up  with  provisions. 

The  Beggar  Ship  lowered  its  boat  The  boat 
was  loaded  from  the  packet  The  captain  wished 
to  come  on  board  and  offer  thanks,  but  our  cap- 
tain preferred  answering  him  from  a  distance. 
As  the  boat  reached  the  Beggar  Ship,  all  its  pas- 
sengers hung  over  the  side,  climbing  on  each 
other's  shoulders,  to  assure  thenoselves  that  thw 
shower  of  mauna  in  the  wilderness  was  real  food. 
A  sudden  breeze  sprang  up  ;  and  as  our  ship  bore 
gallantly  away,  *'  God  bless  you !  God  bless  you !  *' 
burst  from  myriads  of  voices  full  of  tears. 

We  of  the  senatorial  cabin  felt  somewhat  hum- 
bled by  the  geueroeity  of  the  lower  house,  the 
steerage;  especially  as  we  had  had  some  few 
bickerings  in  that  quarter  about  rights  and  dignity. 
It  was  proposed  that,  at  any  rate,  we  should  send 
a  sum  of  money  as  our  share  of  the  contribution, 
to  indemnify  the  steerage  passengers  in  part  for 
their  liberal  donations  of  eatables. 

The  first  man  who  stepped  forward  was  my 
friend  the  practical  philosopher,  who  was  returning 
to  his  native  land  after  so  many  years*  absence, 
with  a  fortune  of  a  half  sovereign  and  a  shilling. 
He  said  nothing ;  but  put  down  his  half  sovereign. 
I  knew  he  would,  when  I  remembered  how  queer- 
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\j  he  ■erewed  up  hit  face  m  the  Beggar  Captain 
nidi,  "  Sir,  we  are  very  hungry."  He  aqueesed 
that  face  of  his  into  the  smalleat  poemble  compaM, 
and  tamed  it  away,  leet,  after  all,  a  tear  aheuld 
ateal  out  from  hii  eyes  and  be  detected. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  there  was 
not  another  word  of  ill  humor  during  the  rest  of 
the  passage.  Up  to  the  moment,  which,  in  all 
oases,  brings  about  a  spirit  of  univenal  amnesty 
and  benevolence, — the  moment  when,  in  our  par- 
ticular case,  at  night  all  were  at  the  side,  watch, 
ing  with  all  their  eyes  and  hearts  for  the  flash  of 
the  distant  revolying  light  which  had  Iwen  an- 
nounced as  the  harbinger  of  land, — when — **  Ha ! 
there— I  see  it !  "  shouted  one  and  "  Stop— now 
— no— I  can't  see  it,"— «ighed  another ; — and  the 
still  happier  moment  when,  at  sunrise,  the  old  cow, 
from  her  palace  hi  the  covered  long-boat  between 
the  main  and  miaen  mast,  stretched  forth  her 
neck  exulting  to  snuff  the  green  grass  on  the  shore, 
— up  to  that  moment,  evermore  one  of  joy,  all 
seemed  particularly  well  pleased  with  themselves, 
as  with  their  neighbors ;  and,  after  that,  there  was 


no  more  trouble  to  be  feared.  My  friend  the 
practical  philosopher,  who  had  forgotlen  that  he 
had  acquainted  me  with  the  state  of  Us  treasury, 
made  himself  out  as  rich  as  the  richest,  fay  really 
lamenting  that  he  "had  put  down  so  little  1" 
The  last  I  saw  of  him,  somewhat  amused  me  >— 

**  I  will  only  give  a  shilling,"  said  he  to  a  cart- 
man,  who  wished  to  take  his  small  and  worn  and 
light  portmanteau. 

<*  Not  a  farthing  under  a  dollar.  Sir" — 

<*  Then  hand  it  back  to  me.  I  don't  mind  the 
dollar,  I  do  mind  the  imposition,"  said  be,  and 
caught  up  the  portmanteau. 

**  A  gentleman  !  "  cried  the  pampered  cartman, 
sarcastically — *<  A  rooa— ^enlieiiMii  f  Ha !  ha ! 
ha!" 

While  the  coarse  cartman  was  laughing,  with  a 
vulgar  sneer  of  malignant  disappointment, — the 
practical  philosopher  coolly  and  philoaophieally 
trudged  up  Broadway  with  his  little  portmanteau 
on  his  back  and  his  shilling  in  his  pocket. 

So  much  for  the  worid  upon  the  ocean. 


TO  A  BROTHER,  ON  HIS  BIRTH-DAY. 


BT     H.     J.     M. 


A  BLM0IMO  for  thee,  broOier,  on  this,  thy  natal  mom ! 
Such  words  have  holy  meaning,  and  check  the  imne  of  scorn; 
For  we,  who  nightly  gather  within  one  quiet  fold, 
Should  never  see  Love's  altar  ungarlanded  and  cold ! 

A  blessing  on  thee,  brother !    Thy  brow  is  very  Ailr, — 
I  trace  no  hue  of  sorrow — no  darker  record  there ! 
And  may  my  lips  be  silent,  ere  one  shall  say  of  thee, 
Thy  course  is  with  the  guilty,  on  sin's  eogulfing  sea ! 

Bfay  an  good  angels  guard  thee,  our  home*s  unwitbered  flower ! 
And  with  their  future  guerdon  Mend  wisdom's  priceless  doww. 
And  so  as  years  roll  o'er  thee,  each  brighter  than  the  last, 
Thy  name  shaU  be  recorded  where  never  ckMids  o*ercaat ! 


And  shouldst  thou  miss  my  presence  along  the  path  of  lift. 
Think  bow  I  prayed  thee,  brother,  to  shun  the  thorns  of  strife ; 
To  bow  in  silent  meekness  beneath  the  chastening  rod— 
To  walk  securely,  firaily,  the  way  that  leads  to  God ! 
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THE   PROUD   MISS   MAC    BRIDE, 
ft  Xegenl^  of  Sotliiw* 


BT  JOHN  O.  lAZE. 


0^  TBKmiBL¥  proud  wu  Mi«  Bfftc  Bride, 
The  vefy  penoaiflcatioa  of  Pride, 
Ai  ibe  mine'd  aloiif  in  FuhioD*s  tide, 
Adown  Broedwaj— on  the  proper  tide— 

Wben  the  golden  nn  wu  letting; 
There  wu  pride  in  the  head  she  carried  ao  high, 
Pride  in  her  lip,  and  pride  in  her  eye. 
And  a  world  of  pride  in  the  rery  sigh 

That  her  atately  boeom  waa  fretting ; — 


A  aigh  that  a  pair  of  elegant  feet, 
Sandal*d  in  aatin,  ahould  kiaa  the  i 
The  very  aame  that  the  ynlgar  greet 
In  common  leather  not  oyer  '*neat** — 

For  iuch  ia  the  common  booting; 
(And  Chriatian  tean  may  wen  be  ahed, 
That  even  among  our  gentlemen-bred, 
The  gloriooB  Day  of  Morocco  ia  dead. 
And  Day  and  Martin  are  reigning  inatead, 

On  a  much  inferior  footing  0 


O,  terribly  proud  waa  Uiaa  Bfac  Bride, 
Proud  of  her  beauty,  and  proud  of  her  pride^ 
And  proud  of  fifty  mattera  beaide— 

That  would  n*t  have  borne  diaaectkm ; 
Proud  of  her  wit,  and  proud  of  her  walk, 
Proud  of  her  teeth,  and  proud  of  her  talk, 
Proud  of  **knowing  cheeae  from  chalk,** 

On  a  very  alight  inapection ! — 


Proud  abroad,  and  proud  at  home. 
Proud  wherever  abe  cbancM  to  come,— 
When  ahe  waa  glad,  and  when  ahe  waa  glum ; 

Proud  as  the  head  of  a  Saracen 
Over  the  door  of  a  tippUng  ahop ! — 
Proud  aa  a  dutcheaa,  proud  aa  a  fop, 
"Proud  aa  a  boy  with  a  bran-new  top^** 

Proud  beyond  coropariaon ! 


It  aeema  a  lingular  thing  to  aay, 
But  her  veiy  aeosea  led  her  astray 

Respecting  all  humility ; 
In  sooth,  her  dull,  auricular  drum, 
Could  find  in  HkiM*  only  a  "  hum,** 
And  heard  no  sound  of  ** gentle**  come, 

In  talking  about  gentility. 


What  Lowly  meant  she  did  n*t  know, 
For  ahe  ahraya  avoided  **  everything  k>w,*^ 

With  care  the  most  punctiUoua ; 
And,  queerer  atiU,  the  audible  aound 
Of  **  super-ailly  **  ahe  never  had  found 

In  the  acUective  aaperciUoua ! 


The  meanhig  of  Meek  she  never  knew. 
But  imagined  the  phraae  had  aomething  to  do 
With  ''Moses'*—*  peddUng  German  Jew, 
Who,  like  all  hawkera,  the  country  througlv 

Waa  **  a  person  of  no  poaition ;  ** 
Anditaeemed  to  her  exceedingfy  plain. 
If  the  wonl  waa  really  known  to  pertain 
To  a  vulgar  Oerman,  it  waa  nH  germane 

To  a  lady  of  high  condition ! 

VII. 

Even  her  gracea    not  her  gmce 

For  that  waa  In  the  **  vocative  ease  **— 

OhiU*d  with  the  touch  of  her  icy  ftoe, 

Bat  very  stiffly  upon  her ! 
She  never  confessed  a  fhvor  aloud. 
Like  one  of  the  simple,  common  crowd- 
But  cohfly  smiled,  and  fkintly  bow*d, 
Aa  who  should  say:  **  You  do  me  proud. 

And  do  yourself  an  honor!** 


And  yet  the  pride  of  Miss  Mae  Bride, 
Although  it  had  fifty  hobbiee  to  ride, 

Had  reaOy  no  Ibundation ; 
But  like  the  fliMcs  that  gosslpa  deviae 
Those  single  stories  that  often  ariae 
And  grow  'tiH  they  reach  a  fbuFstoiy  liza, 

Waa  merely  a  fkncy  creatioB ! 


'T  is  a  curious  fkct  as  ever  waa  known 
In  human  nature,  but  often  shown 

Alike  in  castle  and  cottage, 
That  pride,  Uke  piga  of  a  certain  breed, 
Will  manage  to  live  and  thrive  on  **  (bed  " 

As  poor  aa  a  pauper'a  pottage ! 


That  her  wit  ahould  never  have  made  her  vain. 
Was — like  her  fece — sufficiently  plain; 
And,  as  to  her  musical  powers, 
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Although  she  sang  until  she  was  hoarse, 
And  issued  Notes  with  a  Bapker's  force, 
They  were  just  such  notes  as  we  never  endoree 
For  any  acquaintance  of  oura ! 


Her  birth,  indeed,  was  uncommonly  high-* 
For  Miss  Mac  Bride  first  opened  her  eye 
Thro*  a  sky-light  dim,  on  the  light  of  the  sky ; 

But  pride  is  a  curious  passion — 
And  in  talking  about  her  wealth  and  worth. 
She  always  forgot  to  mention  her  birth, 

To  people  of  rank  and  fashion ! 


Of  all  the  notable  things  on  earth, 
The  queerest  one  if  pride  of  birth, 

AjDong  our  **  fierce  Democracie !  ** 
A  bridge  acroas  a  hundred  years. 
Without  a  prop  to  save  it  fVom  i 
Not  even  a  couple  of  rotten  Pbers — 
A  thing  for  laughter,  fleers  and  jeen^ 

Is  American  aristocracy ! 


English  and  Irish,  French  and  Spanirii, 
German,  Italian,  Dutch  and  Danish, 
Crossing  their  veins  until  they  vanish 

In  one  conglomeration ! 
So  subtle  a  tangle  of  Blood,  indeed. 
No  heraldry-Harvey  wHl  ever  succeed 

In  finding  the  circulation ! 


Depend  upon  it,  my  snobbish  fViend, 
Tour  fomily  thread  you  ca*nt  ascend, 
Without  good  reason  to  apprehend 
You  may  find  it  waxed  at  the  farther  en^ 

By  some  plebeian  vocation ! 
Or,  worse  than  that,  your  boasted  Line 
May  end  in  a  kMip  of  stronger  twine. 

That  plagued  some  worthy  relation ! 


But  Miss  Mac  Bride  bed 

Her  k>fty  birth  to  nourish  bar  pride— 

Ibr  rich  was  tlw  oM  paternal  Mac  Bride, 

Accordtaig  to  pabUc  rumor ; 
And  be  Uved  "uptown,*'  in  a 
And  kept  his  daogtaler  on  dainty  Are, 
And  gave  her  gems  that  were  rich  and  rare. 
And  the  finest  rings  and  things  to  wear. 

And  fiBetben  enough  to  plume  berl 


An  honest  mechanic  was  John  Mae  Brlde^ 
As  ever  an  honest  calling  plied. 

Or  graced  an  honest  ditty ; 
For  John  had  worked  in  his  early  day. 
In  "  Pots  and  Pearte,**  the  legends  Mty^— 
And  kept  a  shop  with  a  rich  anay 
Of  things  in  the  Soap  and  Oandle  way. 

In  the  tower  part  of  the  city ! 


No  **  vara  avis  '*  was  honest  John, 
(That's  the  Latin  fbr  "sable-swan,") 

Though  in  one  of  his  iiney  flashes, 
A  wicked  wag,  who  meant  to  deridi, 
CaOed  honest  John  ^  Mr.  Pkeemx  Mac  Bride,** 

**  Because  he  rose  fh)m  his  Ashes !  ** 


Little  by  little  he  grew  to  be  rich. 
By  saving  of  candle-ends  and  "sich," 
Till  he  reached,  at  last,  an  opulent  nicbe,- 

No  very  uncommon  afilkir; 
For  histoiy  quite  confirms  the  law 
Express'd  in  the  ancient  Scottish  saw: 

A  MicKLK  may  come  to  be  Mai*r!* 


Alack!  for  many  ambitious  beaux ! 
She  hung  their  hopes  upon  her  nose 

(Tiie  figure  is  quite  Horatian !) 
Until,  from  habit  the  member  grew 
As  very  a  Hook  as  ever  Eye  knew. 

To  the  commonest  observation ! 


A  thriving  talfor  begg*d  her  hend« 

But  she  gave  **  the  f^k>w  "  to  underslaiMi 

By  a  violent  manual  action. 
She  peribcUy  scom'd  the  best  of  his  dan, 
And  reckoned  the  ninth  of  any  man, 

An  exceedingly  Vulgar  Fk«ction ! 

XXXL 

Another,  whose  sign  was  a  golden  boot, 
Was  mortified  with  a  bootless  suit, 

In  a  way  (hat  was  quite  appallii^; 
For,  though  a  regular  svUrr  by  trade. 
He  was  n*t  a  suitor  to  suit  the  maid. 
Who  cut  him  ofl'with  a  saw—and  bade 

"  The  cobbler  keep  to  his  calling.** 


(The  muse  must  let  a  secret  c 

There  is  n*t  the  faintest  shadow  of  doobl. 

That  fblks  who  oftenest  sneer  and  float 

At  "  the  dirty,  low  mechanicals.** 
Are  they  whose  sires,  by  pounding  their  knees, 
Or  coiling  tbeir  legs,  or  trades  like  these — 
Oontriv'd  to  win  their  chiMren  ease 

From  poverty's  galling  manadesi) 


A  rich  tobacconist       , 

And,  tUnUng  the  la4y  would  scarce  teAoe 
A  man  of  his  wealth  and  liberal  views, 
Began,  at  once,  with  **  If  you  cAssss 

And  couki  you  really  k>ve  him — *' 
Bot  the  tedy  spoiled  his  speech  in  a  huft 
With  an  answer  rough  and  ready  enougtw 
To  let  him  know  she  was  up  to  wuuSI^ 

And  altonetber  above  bim! 
•  lCkkl*k«r  thrlfk.  imydMuwstobSBMir.-AMcAPi 
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A  young  attorney,  of  winning  grace, 
Waa  scarce  aflowed  to  **  open  his  Ikce,"* 
Ere  BliM  Mac  Bride  had  closed  his  case 

With  tMe  Judicial  celerity ; 
Ftor  the  lawyer  was  poor,  and  **  seedy  "  to  iKWt, 
And  to  say  the  lady  discarded  his  $iut, 

b  merely  a  double  verity ! 


The  last  of  those  who  came  to  court, 
Was  a  lively  beau,  of  the  dapper  sort, 
"  Without  any  visible  means  of  support,^ 

A  crime  by  no  means  flagmnt 
In  one  who  wean  an  elegant  coat, 
But  the  very  point  on  which  they  vote 

A  ragged  fellow,  **  a  vagrant !  ** 


A  courtly  ftsllow  was  Dapper  Jim, 
aeek  and  supple,  and  taU  and  trim. 
And  smooth  of  tongue  as  neat  of  limb  ; 

And  maugre  his  meagre  pocket, 
TouM  say  ftom  the  glittering  tales  he  told. 
That  Jim  had  slept  in  a  cradle  of  gold, 

With  Fortunatus  to  rock  it ! 


Now  Dapper  Jim  his  couruthip  plied, 

(I  wish  the  fact  could  be  denied.) 

With  an  eye  to  the  purae  of  the  old  Sfoc  Bride, 

And  reaUy  "nothing  shorter! " 
For  he  said  to  himself,  in  his  greedy  lust, 
*•  Whenever  he  dies — as  die  he  must — 
And  yiekls  to  Heaven  his  vital  trust. 
He 's  very  sure  to  '  come  down  with  his  doit,* 

In  behalf  of  his  only  daughter.** 


And  the  very  magnificent  Miss  Mac  Bride, 
Half  in  love,  and  half  in  pride, 

Quite  graciously  relented ; 
And,  tossing  her  head,  and  turning  her  back, 
No  token  of  proper  pride  to  lack- 
To  be  a  Bride,  without  the  **  Mac,** 

With  much  disdain,  consented ! 


Alas !  that  people  who  *ve  got  their  box 
Of  cash  beneath  the  beat  of  k>cks, 
Secure  fh)m  all  financia!  shocks. 
Should  stock  their  Ikney  wRh  feney  stocks, 
Add  madly  rash  upon  Wan-street  rocka, 

Without  the  least  apology ! 
Alas!  that  people  whose  money-aflUrs 
Are  sound,  beyond  all  need  of  repairs, 
ShouU  ever  tempt  the  buOs  and  bean 

Of  Mammon's  fierce  Zo5k>gy ! 


Old  John  Blac  Bride,  one  flUal  day, 
Became  the  unresisting  prey 
Of  Fortune's  ondertaken ; 


And  staking  an  on  a  single  die. 
His  founder'd  bark  went  high  and  dry 
Among  the  brokers  and  breakers ! 


At  his  trade  again,  in  the  very  shop 
Where,  yeani  before,  he  let  it  drop. 

He  foUows  his  ancient  caUing — 
Cheerily,  too.  in  poverty's  spite. 
And  sleeping  quite  as  sound  at  night. 
As  when,  at  Fortune's  giddy  height. 
He  used  to  wake  with  a  dizzy  fright 
From  a  dismal  dream  of  fhUing. 


But  alas !  for  the  haughty  Miss  Mac  Bride, 
T  was  such  a  shock  to  her  precious  Pride ! 
She  could  n't  recover,  although  she  tried 

Her  Jaded  spirits  to  rally: 
*T  was  a  dreadAil  change  in  human  affairs. 
Prom  a  place  "  Up  Town,"  to  a  nook  "  Up  Stairs," 
•       From  an  Avenue  down  to  an  AHey  !— 


T  was  little  condolence,  she  bad,  God  wot — 
From  her  **  troops  of  friends,"  who  had  n't  forgot 

The  airs  she  used  to  borrow 
They  had  civil  phrases  enough,  but  yet 
*T  was  plain  to  see  that  their  "deepest  regret" 

Was  a  diflerant  thing  ft-om  Sorrow ! 


They  owned  it  cooM  nt  have  weO  been  worse 

To  go  from  a  AiU  to  an  empty  purse: 

To  expect  a  **  revereion,"  and  get  a  reverse, 

Was  truly  a  dismal  feature ! 
Bat  it  was  nt  strange— they  whisper'd— at  all  I 
That  the  Bummer  of  Pride  should  have  its  FUl 

Was  quite  according  to  Nature ! 


And  one  of  those  chaps  who  make  a  pun, 
As  if  it  were  quite  legitimate  Am 
To  be  blazing  away  at  every  one 
With  a  regular,  double-kwded  gun,— 

Bemark'd  that  moral  transgression 
Always  brings  retributive  stings 
To  candle-makers,  as  weU  as  kings: 
For  -  making  light  of  eenou$  thinga," 

Was  a  v>ery  wick-ed  profession !       i 


And  vulgar  people— Ihe  saucy  churl*— 
Inquired  about "  the  price  of  Pearis^** 

And  mock'd  at  her  sitaation ; 
**  She  was  n't  ruin'd — they  ventur'd  to  hope— 
Because  she  waa  poor, she  neadnH  mope — 
Few  people  were  better  off  for  soap, 

And  that  was  a  conaolation ! " 


And  to  make  her  cup  of  woe  run  over, 
Her  elegant,  ardent,  pflgfatod  k>ver 

Was  the  very  first  to  forsake  her; 
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He  quite  regretted  the  itep,  *t  wae  true— ' 
The  lady  bad  pride  enough  *  for  two,* 
But  that  alone  would  never  do 

To  quiet  the  butcher  and  baker  !^ 


And  now  the  unhappy  Mias  Mae  Bride—  - 
The  merest  ghost  of  her  early  pride- 
Bewails  her  lonely  position ; 
Cramp'd  in  the  very  narrowest  niche, 
Above  the  poor,  and  below  the  rich — 
Waa  ever  a  worM  condition  1 


Because  you  flourish  in  worldly  aflUrs, 
Do  n*t  be  haughty,  and  put  on  airs, 

With  insolent  pride  of  station  1 
Do  n*t  be  proud,  and  turn  up  yournose 
At  poorer  people  in  plainer  clothes, 
But  learn,  for  the  sake  of  your  mind*s  repose. 
That  wealth  *s  a  bubble  that  comes — and  goea ! 
And  that  all  Proud  Flesh,  wherever  it  gxowiL 

Is  sulject  to  irritation. 


^^^^^^S^^^'^^MN^^ 


A   POET   IN   THE   DOG-DATS. 


BF  JOHN   B.  RHBTN. 


A  M All,  who  thinks,  as  I  do,  and  is  not  very  vicious, 
Though  over  head  and  ears  in  debt,  will  find  it  most  delicious, — 
Provided  he  *s  a  Porr,  and  the  Muses  are  propitious. — 
To  sit  and  sing,  with  eveiy thing  according  to  his  wishes. 

If  in  the  sultiy  dog^ys,  vi^n  others  are  perqiiring. 

And  grazing  cows  are  brushing  off  the  flies  with  tail  untiring, 

He  in  a  grotto  can  recline,  aome  lovely  scene  admiring. 

While  biidfl^  with  chirping,  warbling  throats,  among  the  trees  are  choiring  ;- 

If  aD  the  ills  in  Cburch  and  8tate,  be  for  the  time  is  blind  to» 
If  no  dyspepsia  idagues  him,  and  his  lady-^ove  is  kind  too, 
If  nothing  else,  below  the  moon,  he  feels  himself  confined  to. 
Bat  just  to  think,  and  scribble  down  whatever  he*s  a  mind  to  >-^ 

What  though  his  crus^  creditors  greet  him  with  muttered  curses  t 
What  though  his  hat  is^shocking  bad,**  or  very  lean  his  puree  isl 
If  in  the  shade  he  all  day  long  can  sit  and  sing  his  verses ; 
I*m  sure  he  ought  to  thank  the  Lokd  for  aO  his  tender  mercies  f 


THE   TIME   TO   DIE. 


"Wnnilatbetimeto  diel** 

Not  when  the  goklen  Ugln 
Is  dancing  in  the  soft  spring  sky, 

And  all  the  earth  is  bright ; 
When  flowers  are  by  the  riU, 

And  clear  is  the  robin's  song ; 
When  fogs  are  melting  from  the  hiB, 

And  the  glad  young  heart  is  strong. 

There  is  no  time  to  die, 
When  life  Just  has  its  birth ; 

When  light  and  beauty  chann  the  eye, 
And  gladness  fills  the  earth. 


I  *n  rather  drink  the  light, 

And  Join  the  tunefiil  lay 
With  gustiing  soul,  than  wish  the  night 

To  quench  the  opening  day. 

But  when  the  hectic  flush 

Of  autumn's  pensive  gloom. 
Is  seen  on  every  blade  and  bush. 

And  fluling  is  earth's  bkwm : 
When  o'er  the  garnered  sheaf 

Autumnal  zephyre  sigh. 
Then,  with  the  sere  and  yeDow-leaf. 

I  '11  lay  me  down  and  die.        j.  b.  w 
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TIMOTHY  WARD,  THE  YOUNG  PREACHER. 


BT    REY.     J.     D.     BALDWIN. 


CHAPTER   I. 

Friend  reader,  sit  down  and  talk  with  me ;  or, 
at  any  rate,  listen  to  me  very  seriously.  I  will 
begrin  by  telling  you,  that  I  am  familiar  with 
some  experiences,  with  which,  I  perceive,  you 
are  not  often  called  on  to  sympathize.  Believe 
me,  ministers  of  the  Grospel  have  hearts  that 
yearn  for  human  sympathy.  They  are  not 
wholly  composed  of  "  awfully-solemn  "  materials. 
You  will  understand  this,  I  think,  when  you  read 
what  I  propose  to  say  of  my  fhend,  Timothy 
Ward.     Therefore  attend. 

As  the  traveller  in  Connecticut  passes  through 
a  certain  portion  of  a  certain  county,  he  may  oh- 
serve  a  brown  one-story  house,  situated  just  at 
the  foot  of  a  very  large  steep  hill.  The  people  in 
that  neighborhood  call  this  hill  a  mountain  ;  and 
it  is  really  a  very  respectable  mountain  in  the 
eyes  of  children.  In  the  imagination  of  those 
who  leave  the  neighborhood  young,  it  lives,  with 
all  mountainous  honors,  until  their  impressions 
are  corrected,  when,  after  years  of  absence,  they 
return  as  men,  to  visit  the  home  of  their  child- 
hood ;  then  it  seems  as  if  the  **  dark  brown  years  " 


had  worn  away  the  mountain  to  much  less  than 
half  its  former  size. 

As  you  observe  the  house  I  have  mentioned, 
you  will  soon  conclude,  that  the  people  who  oc- 
cupy it  are  not  wealthy.  It  wears  the  wholesome 
appearance  of  industry.  And  mark  that  lawn- 
like grass-plat  before  the  house,  and  that  splendid 
bush  of  white  roses  near  the  door !  By  these,  by 
the  shrubbery,  the  flower-pots,  and  other  indica- 
tions, you  may  perceive  that  some  of  its  inhabi- 
tants cherish  the  beauty  of  flowers  and  foliagre. 
It  is  the  residence  of  Abraham  Ward,  whose  fami- 
ly consists  of  his  wife,  son,  and  two  daughters. 
His  little  farm  contains  about  fifty  acres  of  land. 
He  is  a  very  worthy,  industrious  man,  who,  iu 
the  course  of  his  life,  has  experienced  various  loss- 
es and  misfortunes. 

In  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  rosy-breathed 
Junes  that  gladdened  the  world  somewhere  be- 
tween the  years  1830  and  '40,  two  men  and  a 
boy  might  have  been  seen  hoeing  com,  in  that 
field  south  from  the  orchard.  One  of  the  men  was 
fifty-five  or  sixty  years  old,  the  other  thirty  or 
thirty-five  years  younger.  These  persons  were 
Abraham  Ward,  his  son  Timothy,  and  a  lad  who 
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officiated  on  the  farm  as  "hired  man."  The 
old  man's  appearance  showed  plainly  that  he  was 
one  to  be  respected.  His  eye  was  intelligenl,  hk 
face  full  of  benevolence ;  and  he  worked  on,  m 
the  fragrant  summer  sunshine,  as  if  to  be  deprived 
of  constant  muscular  exercise  would  make  him 
wretched.  His  son's  drees  and  appearance  indi- 
cated different  habits.  He  worked  with  less 
ease — in  fact,  his  hands  were  blistered,  and  he 
had  covered  them  with  buckskin  gloves. 

Timothy  Ward  was  a  theological  student  For 
some  years  he  had  been  chiefly  engaged  pursuing 
his  studies,  or  teaching,  in  order  to  procure  means 
to  defray  his  school  expenses.  His  dark  eyes  and 
sallow  face  were  alive  and  bright,  that  expression 
of  truth  and  kindness,  which  so  readily  wins  con- 
fidence. His  form  was  strongly  made,  and  not 
ungraceful,  though  it  showed  indisputable  traces 
of  the  wear  of  sedentary  habits.  His  forehead 
was  not  very  heavy  ;  it  had  rather  more  depth  than 
breadth.  A  phrenologist,  examining  his  head, 
would  have  reported  large  moral  organs,  with 
fair  intellect  and  large  approbativeness. 

He  was  his  mother's  first-born  ;  and,  from  the 
moment  when  smiles  began  to  dawn  and  brighten 
on  his  face,  he  had  been  a  theme  for  incessant 
wonder  and  prediction  to  half  his  aunts  and  both 
his  grandmothers. 

"  How  bright  be  is !  how  much  he  knows  al- 
ready! I  really  believe  he  understands  every- 
thing I  speak  ! "  exclaimed  Aunt  Eunice,  caress- 
ing the  baby. 

**  He  knew  his  father  before  he  was  a  month 
old!  He  knows  as  well  as  I  do  when  I  am 
about  to  give  him  medicine ! "  exclaimed  Aunt 
Phebe. 

'*  See,  how  he  looks  at  the  red  window-ourtain  ! 
he  seems  lost  in  thought!"  observed  Grand- 
mother Ward. 

**  Ah,  he  will  not  Kve  long,  I  fear !  sooh  for- 
ward children  always  die  young  ! "  sighed  Grand- 
mother Stevens. 

His  mother  thought  he  was  very  bright  and 
promising;  but  she  had  an  unusual  degree  of 
wisdom,  as  well  as  an  uncommon  share  of  gentle- 
ness and  afieotion.  Under  her  guidance  he  suc- 
ceeded to  pass  safely  through  the  years  of  child- 
hood and  youth.  She  was  a  woman  of  considera- 
ble intelligence'  and  culture ;  and  from  her  he 
imbibed  the  love  of  books.  He  became  a  diligent 
reader,  and  ranked  among  the  best  acholars  in 
the  district  school. 

His  parents  were  sincerely  religions.  They 
were  among  the  worthiest  deeoendants  of  the  Pu- 
ritans. He  was  trained  to  read  the  Scriptures, 
repeat  the  catechism,  go  regularly  to  church,  and 
abhor  all  sorts  of  immorality:  and  from  early 
childhood  he  had  venerated  everything  connected 
with  religion.    Yet  it  was  not  until  his  eighteenth 


year  that  he  began  to  apeak  of  religion  as  a  great 
reality  in  his  own  life.  Then  he  made  a  pofaiic 
profession  of  it,  and  united  with  the  churcli  to 
which  kis  parMts  belonged.  From  this  time  he 
began  to  tbkik  of  spending  his  life  in  the  Chris. 
tian  ministry ;  and  this  directicm  of  his  tbooHits 
and  feelings  did  not  proceed  from  anything  like 
vanity  or  selfidness.  For  more  than  half  a  yeer 
he  pondered  the  matter,  anxiously  desiring  to  un- 
derstand his  duty.  He  finally  decided  that  he 
most  become  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and,  with 
the  full  consent  of  his  gratified  parents,  began  the 
usual  course  of  study. 

When  it  was  generally  known  that  Timothy 
Ward  had  begun  to  "  study  for  the  ministry,''  the 
neighbors  did  what  neighbors  will  do  in  each 
cases :  they  talked.  Every  man  and  woman  ex- 
pressed an  opinion.  One  thought  Timothy  woohl 
make  an  excellent  minister,  because  he  wns  so 
grave  and  deaconlike,  and  such  an  adept  in  Che 
catechism  ;  another  presumed  he  **  would  not  set 
the  world  on  fire,"  and  maintained  that 
grave  youths  usually  became  very  dull, 
men  This  was  replied  toi>y  another,  who  quoted 
the  case  of  Samuel,  and  predicted  that  Timothy 
would  become  a  shining  light  in  the  church,  and 
die  a  doctor  of  divinity.  A  fourth  said  he  knew 
several  doctors  of  divinity  who  were  intolerahly 
stupid  ;  and  thought  it  wiser  for  Timothy  to  re- 
main at  home,  and  work  on  the  farm. 

Timothy's  purpose  met  with  hearty  approral 
and  encouragement  fivm  the  minister  of  the 
parish,  Mr.  Wilkins.  No  one,  excepting  Blrs. 
Ward,  so  well  understood  the  youag  man's  cha- 
racter and  capacity ;  and  no  one  else  was  so  well 
able,  or  so  well  disposed,  to  assist  htm. 

It  roust  also  be  recorded,  that  Timothy's  pur- 
pose to  become  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  prodnoed 
immense  excitement  among  his  aunts  and  grand- 
mothers. 

**  I  knew  it  would  be  so ! "  said  one. 

"  The  Lord  be  praised ! "  cried  another. 

**  The  Lord  be  praised,  that  I  have  Ihred  to  see 
this  day  !  "  exclaimed  his  excellent  Grandmother 
Stevens,  removing  her  spectacles  to  wipe  away 
the  tears  of  joy. 

They  were  all  truly  religions  people,  who  re- 
garded the  Christian  ministry  as  the  highest  and 
most  ennobling  business  in  which  a  man  can  be 
engaged.  Seeing  the  predictions  they  had  utter- 
ed over  Timothy's  cradle  about  to  be  fulfilled, 
they  eageriy  discussed  every  circumstance  of  his 
childhood,  which  had  seemed  to  indicate  that  be 
was  bom  to  be  a  minister. 

Aunt  Eunice  recalled  the  circumstances  of  his 
behaviour  when  his  parents  brought  him  tochnich 
and  gave  hhn  up  to  God  in  baptism.  He  was 
about  five  weeks  old  at  the  time,  she  sakl,  and 
they  were  apprehenoira  that  he  would  he  fiight- 
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ened,  and  dietuib  the  service  by  his  cries.  Bat, 
to  their  asiooishmetit,  he  remained  qoiet,  and 
looked  steadily  at  the  minister,  with  the  expres- 
sion of  a  little  cherub,  until  the  ceremony  was 
performed,  when  he  looked  up  to  heaven,  and, 
opening  his  mouth,  uttered  melodious  sounds,  as 
if  he  were  trymg  to  sing  a  hymn.  She  should 
never  forget  it,  she  continued ;  for  the  child's 
conduct  on  that  occ^ion  had  affected  her  more 
deeply  than  any  sermon. 

Aunt  Phebe  related,  that  one  day,  when  the 
boy  was  about  four  years  old,  his  father  was  ab- 
sent on  business.  On  coming  to  the  dinner  table, 
the  family  began  to  eat  The  child  sat  silent 
awhile,  and,  at  length,  insisted  that  they  should 
all  stop,  lay  down  their  knives  and  forks,  and 
wait  for  him  to  ask  a  blessing.  They  did  as  he 
desired,  and  **  the  little  creature  asked  a  blessing 
almost  as  well  as  a  minister.'* 

Grandmother  Stevens  said  his  mind  had  always 
seemed  to  be  occupied  with  divine  things.  She 
reminded  them,  that  when  a  child  he  had  fre- 
quently built  himself  a  little  pulpit,  m  one  comer 
of  the  room,  from  which  he  would  read  the  Bible, 
give  out  hymns,  and  preach  like  Mr.  Wilkins. 
She  had  listened  to  one  of  his  sermons,  and  was 
**  surprised  to  hear  him  talk  so  beautifully.'*  He 
had  always  been  a  good  boy,  she  said,  and  she 
hoped  he  would  be  a  very  holy  and  useful  minis- 
ter, and  shine  as  a  light  on  the  walls  of  Zion« 
She  had  always  thought  the  Lord  had  a  great 
work  for  him  to  do,  and  she  hoped  she  might  be 
spared  to  hear  him  preach. 

Mr.  Ward  said  the  boy  had  always  been  in- 
clined to  study,  and  he  was  plainly  in  the  way  of  his 
duty  now.  He  had  always  been  faithfiil  on  the 
farm,  and  they  would  do  what  they  could  to  help 
him  along.  It  might  be  difficult  to  find  means  to 
pay  all  neoessary  expenses,  but,  as  Timothy  was 
plainly  in  the  right  way,  the  Lord  would  provide. 

His  mother  said  less,  but  she  did  not  feel  less. 
She  was  a  dear-minded,  saperior  woman,  as  well 
as  a  true  mother.  She  was  greatly  beloved  and 
respected  by  her  son.  On  this  occasion,  as  well 
as  on  all  others,  he  felt  that  her  words  were  floli 
of  wisdom,  as  well  as  tenderness;  and  he  left 
home,  feeling  nothing  more  strongly  than  the  in- 
fluence of  her  character. 

He  pursued  his  studies  successfully,  though  his 
father's  ability  to  aid  him  was  small.  His  Grand- 
motker  Stevens  rendered  him  some  aid  from  her 
little  property.  His  aunts  did  something  to  keep 
his  wardrobe  in  good  condition.  Mr.  Wilkins  re- 
membered him;  and  several  gentlemen  in  the 
parish  were  found  ready  to  give  him  occasional 
assistance :  so  that,  by  teaching  awhile,  after  he 
left  college,  be  was  able  to  clear  off  all  debts,  and 
have  means  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  oonne  in 
the  theologica]  sen^ary. 


This  course  was  nearly  finished.  He  had 
epeut  the  recent  vacation  at  home.  In  a  few 
days  he  would  return,  to  remain  until  the  fall  va- 
cation, when  he  expected  to  be  examined  for  his 
license  to  preach. 

CHAPTER    II. 

Wherein  is  told  how  my  friend  tooB  lieented,  and 
what  befell  him  when  he  first  attempted  to 
preach. 

Wb,  boasting  descendants  of  the  ptlgrim  Pnritans, 
have  ceased  to  resemble  them  in  many  particu- 
lars, and  in  nothing  more,  perhaps,  than  reverence. 
What  a  day  was  the  Sabbath  in  Connecticut 
when  our  great-grandfathers  were  boys !  Who 
was  bold  and  strong  enough  in  those  days  to  defy 
the  feeling  which  constrained  all  men  to  keep 
the  Sabbath  7  And  what  a  man  was  the  parish 
minister  in  those  times  I  Honored  by  all  praying 
men  and  women,  dreaded  by  all  mischievous 
boys,  and  reverenced  by  the  whole  community, 
for  his  office'  sake,  he  was  an  oracle  to  utter  what 
the  people  believed  in,  as  great  and  holy.  He 
represented  the  ideas  which  so  sternly  ruled  tho 
souls,  and  regulated  the  society  of  our  forefathers ; 
and  unto  all  law-making  assemblies  of  the  people 
he  was  a  law.  In  those  days,  he  was  a  very  bold 
boy  who  could  undauntedly  keep  the  road  when 
about  to  encounter  the  mmister.  All  timid  lads 
shrunk  from  such  an  encounter,  and  failed  not  to 
leave  the  road  and  hide  somewhere  behind  the  walL 
The  older  people  of  my  native  parish  tell  me,  that 
even  when  they  were  children,  notliing  would 
sooner  quell  the  fury  of  a  stubborn  boy  than 
threatening  to  report  his  misbehaviour  to  Dr.  Hart. 
In  those  days,  the  aspect  of  an  assembled  asso- 
ciation of  ministers  was  very  different  from  that 
of  the  association  before  which  Timothy  Ward  ap- 
peared to  be  examined  for  his  license  to  preach. 
Formeriy  they  appeared  before  the  people,  and 
sat  together,  in  their  assemblies, — 

**  Their  beads  witb  curled  vastidity  of  wig 
llMtched  round  and  round,  and  queerly  beautified.*' 

Then  the  young  men  were  not  allowed  to  forget 
their  youth,  but  listened  reverently  while  the  old 
men  spake  and  counselled.  But  alas !  we  have 
changed  all  that !  The  wigs  have  disappeared, 
and  with  them  much  of  the  dignity,  and,  some 
say,  much  of  the  wisdom.  Now,  it  seems  a  set- 
tled point  with  many,  that  a  minister  of  the  Grospel 
is  never  so  great  and  wise  as  when  very  young ; 
and  even  the  churches  seem  ready  to  agree,  that 
age  and  experience  make  a '  minister  a  fool,  and 
disqualify  him  for  his  office. 

The  association  before  which  my  friend  appear- 
ed met  at  New  Haven,  in  the  lecture  room  under 
the  north  end  of  Trumbull  Gallery.    After  a  very 
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close  examination,  which  was  continued  ei^bt  or 
nine  hoars,  he  was  unanimously  approved  and  du- 
ly licensed. 

Mi^  Ward,  as  I  must  now  call  him,  went  with 
a  classmate  to  spend  the  next  Sabbath  after  this 
event  in  one  of  the  northern  parishes  of  New 
London  county.  Here  be  was  to  make  his  first 
appearance  as  a  preacher.  The  minister  of  this 
parish  was  an  old  man,  who  had  occupied  the 
same  pulpit  thirty>five  or  forty  years.  Young 
Ward  was  well  acquainted  with  him,  having'  re. 
sided  in  his  family  while  employed  here  as  a 
teacher. 

His  first  sermon !  Did  a  clergyman  ever  for- 
get the  day,  when  he  stood  in  a  pulpit,  before  a 
hushed,  curious,  expectant  audience,  to  preach 
his  first  sermon  ?  I  presume  not.  Some  are  able 
to  stand  up  unembarrassed  at  such  a  time,  and 
speak  to  the  people  seriously  and  earnestly,  as  a 
preacher  should  speak ;  but  many  find  themselves 
so  troubled  by  vain  endeavors  to  rise  above  cir- 
cumstances, and  command  the  hour,  or  so  misled 
by  their  aim  to  preach  with  astonishing  eloquence, 
that  their  first  attempts  are  liable  to  prove  very 
sad  aud  mortifying  failures.  Some,  like  Robert 
Hall,  are  repeatedly  struck  dumb  with  embarrass- 
ment ;  and  they  deserve  it  for  allowing  their  aim 
to  be  corrupted  by  over-anxiety  about  what  the 
audience  will  think  of  their  skill  and  power  as 
speakers. 

Young  man,  (for  some  such  may  read  this  pa- 
per,)— ^you,  I  mean,  who  have  just  folded  your  li- 
cense, on  which  the  ink  is  scarcely  dry,  and  are 
making  preparations  to  preach  your  first  sermon, 
I  have  had  more  experience  than  you.  Tvue,  I 
am  not  very  old  ;  I  claim  no  share  of  that  reve- 
rence which  is  due  unto  the  fathers ;  but  I  have 
travelled  over  a  portion  of  that  path  on  which  you 
are  just  beginning  to  set  your  feet  Therefore 
hear  a  few  words  of  advice.  If  you  would  appear 
in  the  pulpit  with  entire  self-possession,  and  preach 
your  first  sermon  as  it  should  be  preached,  dismiss 
that  anxiety  to  preach  with  astounding  eloquence, 
and  be  thought  a  youth  of  great  promise, — ^keep 
your  mind  in  a  just  relation  to  the  divine  authori- 
ty of  truth, — ^prayerfully  preserve  a  sincere  aim, 
and  cherish  a  quick  sense  of  preaching  as  a  se- 
rious, solemn  business, — and,  when  you  go  before 
the  people,  let  your  thoughts  and  feelings  be  regu- 
lated by  the  conviction  that  you  have  something 
to  say  which  it  is  important  for  them  to  hear.  If 
you  cannot  possibly  receive  this  counsel,  then  you 
must  go  on  to  find  wisdom  in  the  lessons  of  ex- 
perience ;  and,  I  tell  you  beforehand,  I  shall  not 
be  sorry  if  your  advance  to  wisdom  is  hasten- 
ed by  some  very  mortifying  troubles,  like  those 
which  befell  my  friend,  Timothy  Ward. 

He  went  to  preach  his  first  sermon,  with  his 
mind  by  no  means  in  the  best  condition.    He  was 


excited  and  disturbed  by  the  various  feelingB  < 
mon  to  all  young  preachers  at  such  a  time ;  and, 
besides,  during  the  last  year  of  his  course  in  the 
seminary,  he  had  allowed  bis  mind  to  become 
rather  more  occupied  with  the  art  of  writing  and 
delivering  sermons,  than  with  the  great  reasons 
for  preaching.  He  had,  moreover,  conceived  an 
extremely  favorable  notion  of  bis  own  capacity^ 
and  doubted  not  that  hb  style  of  preaching  wonkl 
be  deemed  almost  indescribably  superior  to  that  ct 
the  good  old  pastor  of  the  church  where  he  was 
to  make  his  first  appearance.  He  wished,  and 
expected  to  make  a  great  impression. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  also,  that  his  ambition 
on  this  occasion  was  considerably  stimulated  bj 
another  circumstance.  During  the  time  he  had 
passed  here  as  a  teacher,  he  had  become  acquaint- 
ed with  most  of  the  young  people  of  the  parish, 
and,  among  others,  with  a  certain  Mary  ESlis, 
whose  bright  eyes,  amiable  disposition,  and  grestt 
excellence  jo{  character,  drew  his  attention,  and 
charmed  his  heart,  until  he  deemed  her  a  most 
beautiful  and  delightful  person.  He  perceived 
that  her  presence  made  all  places  brighter,  and 
all  sounds  sweeter.  This  interest  in  Mary  EUis 
became  so  absorbing,  that  he  finally  told  her  whal 
he  thought  and  felt ;  and  it  is  certain  she  did  not 
get  angry  with  him.  In  a  word,  she  had  prom- 
ised to  become  his  wife.  Well,  she  would  hear 
him  preach  his  first  sermon ;  and,  for  her  sake, 
he  resolved  to  outdo  himselt  Yes,  die  should  be 
proud  of  him.  He  was  really  a  most  excellent 
young  man,  and  it  was  sur{nising  that  sadi  feel- 
ings were  suffered  to  lead  him  so  far  astray.  Yet 
so  it  was. 

Among  his  sermons,  were  two  which  he  bad 
written  and  re-written  with  extraordinary  care, 
and,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  with  extraordinary  elo- 
quence. Eloquent !— oh,  the  magic  word  I  How 
it  can  magnetize  the  Mood  of  young  preachers  and 
lawyers !  How  it  sometimes  heats  tho  fancy  and 
turns  the  head,  until  everything  seems  to  swim 
and  glimmer ! 

"  Yes,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  read  over  thees 
sermons,  the  evening  after  receiving  his  license. 
"Yes,  these  sermous  are  of  the  highest  order. 
They  will  make  an  impression  I  shall  not  be 
surprised,  if  I  am  requested  to  furnish  copies  of 
them  for  the  press." — And  he  was  impatient  for 
the  Sabbath  to  arrive. 

The  Sabbath  came  at  length,  with  no  unusual 
hurry,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  with  unusual 
tardiness.  All  the  morning  he  was  conning  his 
discourse,  and  declaiming  the  more  higfaly-wroogfat 
passages ;  but  as  the  proximity  of  the  family  re- 
strained the  free  use  of  his  voice  in  the  house,  he 
went  out  to  the  most  distant  part  of  the  orchard. 
The  mommg  was  beautiful.  The  soft,  exhilara- 
ting sunshine,  seemed  alive  with  gladness ;  bul 
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the  soul  of  Timothy  Ward  was  too  wild  with  ex- 
citement to  feel  the  serenity  of  holy  and  beautiful 
thoughts.  He  could  think  of  nothing  but  his  ser- 
mon ;  and,  taking  his  stand  on  a  rock,  under  a 
large  tree,  ho  spread  it  before  him,  on  the  wall, 
and  began  to  declaim. 

And  his  declamation  produced  a  very  stirring 
efl^t  among  certain  auditors,  who  heard  it  without 
un  invitation.  The  wall  divided  the  orchard  from 
a  pasture,  and  he  did  not  observe  that  a  cow  lay 
near  it,  just  in  front  of  him  ;  nor  that  a  flock  of 
turkeys  were  baskmg  in  the  morning  sunshine,  at 
a  little  distance  from  her,  to  the  left.  He  began 
with  great  power,  and  was  rolling  off  the  carved 
sentences  with  stunning  emphasis  on  almost  every 
wocd,  when  a  most  surprising  commotion  arose. 
His  unnoticed  hearers  were  electrified.  The  cow 
sprang  t«  her  feet,  gazed  at  him  an  instant,  and 
then,  with  head  and  tail  erect,  ran  bellowing  to 
.the  farthest  side  of  the  pasture,  and  leaped  into  a 
meadow.  The  turkeys  started  up,  stretched  their 
necks,  uttered  various  nervous  sounds,  expressive 
of  their  sudden  astonishment,  and  finally  flew  off 
into  an  apple-tree,  where  the  old  captain  of  the 
flock  yelled  as  if  possessed  by  a  whole  legion  of 
demons !    Altogether,  the  effect  was  very  great 

Mr.  Ward  saw  the  power  of  his  preaching,  and 
stopped.  It  may  be,  that  for  one  instant  he  look- 
ed to  see  the  stones  move,  and  the  trees  begin  a 
holy  dance.  But  immediately  gathering  up  his 
manuscript,  he  hastened  back  to  the  house,  be- 
ginning to  feel  that  he  had  made  himself  ridicu- 
lous, and  glad  that  none  of  his  startled  hearers 
was  able  to  speak  and  tell  what  he  had  done. 
The  adventure  cooled  his  excitement.  Better 
thonghts  began  to  return  and  gleam  into  his  mind, 
and  he  communed  a  little  with  his  conscience. 

There  was,  however,  but  little  time  forself- 
communioB,  for,  as  he  entered  the  house,  the  bell 
began  the  summoBS  to  church.  Hb  feelings  were 
by  BO  means  pleasant ;  and  he  undertook  the  ser- 
vices with  evident  embarrassment,  which  was  in- 
creased first  by  his  mistaken  fancy  that  the  fea- 
tures of  seme  of  his  hearers  intimated  that  his  em- 
barrassment amused  them, — and  next,  by  per- 
ceiving that,  in  his  present  mood,  he  was  unequal 
to  the  delivery  of  the  more  eloquent  passages  of 
his  sermon,  particularly  that  very  eloquent  passage 
where  he  had  introduced  a  long  quotation  from 
PoUok's  Course  of  Time.  There  was  a  burr  in 
his  ears,  the  house  seemed  to  darken,  he  grew 
wet  with  perspiration,  and  began  to  deliberate 
whether  he  should  sit  down  and  weep,  or  leave 
the  pulpit  and  run  away.  But  he  kept  on  brave- 
ly, and  finished  bis  discourse,  without  leaving  out 
more  than  one  third  of  it  Then  be  sat  down  in 
the  comer  of  the  pulpit,  wishing  for  darkoess,  that 
he  might  leave  the  house  without  being  seen. 
But  it  was  broad  noon.     He  left  the  pulpit  at 


length,  and  walked  to  the  house  of  the  old  minis, 
ter,  in  an  agony  of  mortification. 

"  Well,"  observed  Deacon  Adams,  to  a  group  of 
persons  who  were,  at  recess,  seated  in  one  of  the 
Sabbath-day  houses,  **  Mr.  Ward  has  preached 
a  pretty  fair  sermon,  considering  it  is  his  first 
one. 

**  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Bassett,  «*  he  did  very  well, 
for  a  beginner.  He  was  a  good  deal  embarrassed, 
as  was  natural.  We  cau*t  expect  a  young  roan 
to  do  as  well,  at  -first,  as  when  he  gets  used  to 
preaching.  I  think  he  will  make  a  pretty  fair 
preacher." 

"  Oh,  these  young  men,  when  they  first  come 
from  college,  try  more  to  preach  great  sermons 
than  good  ones, "  said  aunt  Deborah  Collins ; 
**  and,  then,  it  takes  some  time  to  get  the  starch 
out  of  them.  But  Mr.  Ward  is  a  good  young 
man.  He  'did  a  great  deal  of  good  when  he  kept 
school  here ;  and,  I  think,  he  will  make  an  ex- 
cellent minister." 

Such  was  the  tone  of  criticism,  generally.  Mr. 
Somers,  the  old  minister,  perceived  his  young 
friend^s  trouble,  and  said  mauy  things  to  console 
tiim.  Mr.  Ward  was  led  to  view  the  matter  with 
pleasanter  feelings,  and  began  his  preparations  for 
the  afternoon.  Remembering  his  adventure  in 
the  orchard,  he  now  went  to  the  bam.  There 
was  «tiil  a  chance  to  redeem  himself.  He  thought 
of  prayer,  but  his  mood  was  not  traly  prayerful. 
He  looked  over  his  sermon  :  it  was  eloquent,  very 
eloquent, — even  more  so,  he  thought,  than  the 
other.  But,  he  felt  a  little  misgiving.  There  was 
something  like  a  suspicion,  that,  at  present,  he 
was  not  equal  to  the  delivery  of  any  thing  so  very 
powerful.  Without  doubt,  he  could  do  it  well 
enough  when  more  accustomed  to  the  pulpit ; — 
but,  was  not  such  a  discourse  too  much  for  him, 
under  present  circumstances  ? — He  laid  down  the 
manuscript,  and,  walkiog  to  and  fro  on  the  barn 
floor,  began  to  repeat  portions  of  the  sermon,  from 
memory.  He  thought  of  the  orchard,  and  ven- 
tured not  to  lift  up  his  voice  in  declamation  :  but 
with  appropriate  gestures  he  delivered,  in  spirit, 
one  or  two  important  passages.  There  was  no 
audible  voice ; — ^no,  it  was  merely  the  ghost  or 
phantom  of  powerful  declaiming. 

While  thus  employed,  he  did  not  observe  that 
a  current  of  air  had  carried  his  manuscript  into 
the  stable,  where  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  a 
calfl  As  he  walked  and  gesticulated  up  and 
down  the  floor,  the  culf  smelled  around  the  wan- 
dering manuscript  a  moment,  and  then  began  to 
chew  it  Yes,  the  calf  seemed  to  relish  an  elo- 
quent sermon,  and  chewed  it  with  great  industry. 
When  Mr.  Ward  sought  it  again,  to  refrei^h  his 
memory,  half  of  it  was  chewed  to  pulp,  and  the 
remainder  trodden  into  the  mire  of  the  stable. 
He  gazed  at  his  mined  sermon,  aud  thought, 
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convulsively, — is  there  anything  more  to  happen  7 
Can  anything  equal  this?  He  wondered  how 
men  feel  when  they  swear ; — wondered  whether 
his  present  emotions  were  not,  in  reality,  so  many 
oaths  and  curses ; — wondered  whether  profane 
words  are  anything  more  than  the  body  of  a  profane 
oath ;  whether  profanity  is  not  just  as  wicked, 
when  disembodied,  as  when  bodied.  Presently 
he  became  so  much  absorbed  with  this  case  of 
conscience,  as  to  forget  his  mined  manuscript. 
He  communed  awhile  with  his  own  heart,  and, 
at  last  exclaimed, — 

**  Heaven  be  praised  !  I  ought  to  be,  and  shall 
be  deeply  thankful  for  this !  How  foolishly  and 
wickedly  have  I  acted  I  But,  I  have  learned  a 
lesson,  and,  I  think,  I  shall  never  forget  it." 

He  went  immediately  to  the  house  and  said  to 
Mr.  Somers, — 

**  I  am  sorry  to  disappomt  you,  air,  but  I  can- 
not preach  for  yoa  this  afternoon, — ^really,  I  can- 


not In  preparing  to  preach  my  first  sermons,  I 
have  allowed  myself  to  be  influenced  by  so  many 
wrong  thoughts  and  anxieties,  that  I  find  myself 
incapable  of  preaching.  1  have  learned  a  lesson. 
I  think  I  shall  act  more  religiously,  in  futiiP&. 
But  you  must  excuse  me,  for  I  cannot  preach 
now." 

Timothy  Ward  did  learn  a  lesson,  that  day, 
which  he  has  never  forgotten.  He  did  not  feal 
quite  at  ease,  when  he  joined  Mary  Ellis,  to  walk 
home  with  her  ;  but  her  look  and  voice  reassured 
him,  and  led  him  to  tell  her  the  whole  story  of  bis 
follies  and  disasters.  He  never  again  sinned  in 
like  manner.  When  he  preached  in  the  pulpit  of 
his  native  parish,  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  be  felt 
as  he  ought,  and  spol^e  with  great  seriousness  and 
effect.  Since  that  day,  he  has  constantly  aimed 
to  be  a  sincere,  truthful^  earnest,  prayerful  preach- 
er  of  Christ. 


MART   AT   THE   FEET   OF   JESUS. 


IT  FRANCSS  &   OSOeOOk 


Sdb  sat  at  Jesus'  feet 
Her  Bpfritusl  eyes  were  raised  to  his 
With  a  child's  tnut    And  on  that  upturned  &ce 
Bis  pure  lookB  fell,  like  light  upon  a  flower. 
And  the  low  music  of  bis  mi^y  voice 
Filled  aD  het  Ustetiing  heart  with  n>elody» 
And  Mary  grew  divinely  beautifbl 
In  the  celestial  sunlight  of  that  Preseacok 


Her  lovely  hair  fl:l  unregarded  back : 
She  had  no  thought — no  dream^for  aughc  bat  him; 
And  while  the  lore  sublime  of  God  he  taught, 
Heaven  closed  around  her,  sbuttiag  out  the  world. 


Oh,  Blary !  thou  whose  only  task  was  k>vev 
Rather  had  I  been  thou,  in  the  sweet  trust 
Of  that  ineflkble  hour,  than  any  else. 
AD  hiscoiy  portrays  thou  wert  hisfirUttd-^ 
His  fovorite— smiled  upoa  and  blest  by  him! 
The  strength  of  perfect  kwe  had  cast  out  fear. 
And  thou  couki*st  whisper  to  him  every  thought 


I  see  thee  ah  submissfve  at  his  feet : 

In  thy  pale,  eloquent  face,  lii^ht  comes  and  gom. 

As  tremuIouBly  thou  telleet  sotae  dear  dream, 

Which  yet  there  is  do  need  for  thee  lo  speak ; 

For  he.  the  Seer  august,  reads  all  thy  heart 

Only  because  all  music  and  all  grace 

Are  sweet  to  bim,  he  leans  on  thee  and  listens: 

And  watches,  in  the  dark  depths  of  thine  eyes, 

Lighteo  and  change — the  glocy  of  thy  thought 

And  thou  hadst  sinned  and  suffered,  and  more  lair 
For  the  wild  tempest  clearing  in  thy  heart 
The  rainbow  dawned  of  Peace  and  Purity, 
Wreathing  its  boty  bkxun  anaid  the  cloutte, — 
Changing  to  light  the  Kagering  tears  of  shame, — 
And  hak>ing  all  thy  hours  with  sacred  joy  ; 
Ftr  hefergrave  thee;  he.  divine^  pure, 
Smiled  thy  sin  ftom  thee  with  his  pitying  eyes. 

Ah !  well  might'st  thou,  who  erred  fh)2n  Love*s  eicees, 
Renounce,  for  one  blest  look  and  lone  of  bis, 
Liife^s  loveliest  illusioQS : — well  might'st  thou 
Forego  the  ifnis  fatuus,  for  the  Mom ! 
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CHAPTER  L 


An,  that  waa  a  noble  tree  which  stood  in  the  line 
of  fence  that  divided  the  farms  of  Moses  Barker 
and  Josiah  Benton,  in  the  town  of  Barford,  Conn. 
A  giant  oak,  that  lifted  its  broad  head  to  the  hea- 
vens, and  nightly  whispered  the  secrets  of  the 
eaith  to  the  stars,  while  within  its  brawny  arms 
the  timid  squirrel  found  a  home,  and  from  beneath 
its  thick,  green  leaves,  whole  troops  of  winged 
minstrels  poured  forth  their  JuhUate  Deo,  until  the 
whole  atmosphere  quivered  with  the  glad  burst  of 
thanksgiving. 

And  yet  they  heeded  it  net — ^they  heard  it  not 
— those  two  angry,  passionate  men,  who  dared  to 
stand  beneath  its  shade  on  that  bright  summer 
day,  and  make  the  possession  of  it  a  subject  of 
strife  and  bitterness.  Alas,  they  heard  nothing 
but  the  angry  beating  of  their  own  selfish  hearts  ! 

"  Cut  it  if  you  dare  ! "  cried  the  elder  of  the 
two,  his  voice  trembling  with  rage. 

"  I  certainly  shall  dare ; "  was  the  angry  reply. 
'*  Ton  know  well  enough  that  the  tree  stood  some 
feet  on  my  side  until  I  was  so  foolish  as  to  move 
the  fence  to  accommodate  you  with  water  for 
your  cattle.  But  the  fence  shall  be  put  back  be- 
fore another  twenty-four  hours,  and  then,  water 
your  cattle  where  you  can." 

"  Cut  that  tree,  or  alter  that  fence  one  inch, 
and  I  'II  straighten  you,  if  there 's  law  in  Connecti- 
cut," replied  Barker.  "  You  have  failed  to  keep 
me  under  warning,  and  I  can  hold  the  tree  and 
watering-place  by  possesion,*'  he  continued,  with 
a  triumphant  smile.  *'  And  there  is  another 
thing; — you  will  make  your  part  of  the  fence 
through  *  Dow  Lot '  at  once,  or  I  Ul  make  you 
trouble—that 's  all." 

**  Umph,  I  shall  build  the  fence  when  I  've  a 
mind  to,  and  not  a  minute  before,  for  all  the 
Moses  Barkers  this  side  of  Canada,"  was  the  pro- 
voking reply. 

"  You  '11  build  it  when  you  've  a  mind  to,  will 
you  ?  "  cried  the  infuriated  Barker.  "  We  Ml  see 
alMKit  that.  I  rather  guess  you  '11  have  a  miud  to 
in  pretty  quick  time,  if  you  have  me  to  deal 
with." 

**  Perhaps  not — though  I  had  rather  deal  with 
the  devil,  any  time." 

Quick  as  thought  Barker  caught  a  stakf  from 
fence  and  raised  it  to  strike,  but  his  aim  was 


diverted  by  a  young  girl,  who  came  springing  over 
the  fence  and  caught  his  arm,  while  she  cried  in 
terror — "  Father,  father,  for  mercy's  sake  do  n't 
strike  uncle  Sire ! " 

In  his  rage,  the  okl  man  attempted  to  push  her 
roughly  back,  but  she  avoided  his  grasp  and  sprang 
directly  between  them,  while  Sire  Benton  said 
tauntingly, — 

**  For  shame,  Moses  Barker  !  Would  you  prove 
my  words  true  7  If  you  want  to  strike  any  one, 
strike  me.     It  is  all  I  ask." 

Perhaps  that  angry  man  would  not  have  waited 
for  a  second  invitation,  but  the  slight  form  of  his 
only  child  stood  between  him  and  the  object  of  his 
fury,  and  there  was  something  in  the  expression 
of  her  pure,  young  face,  that  restrained  him.  He 
was  a  man  of  too  coarse  feelings  and  passionate 
temper  to  sutler  very  deeply  from  a  sense  of  de- 
gradation in  the  eyes  of  his  child,  but  something 
of  this  he  did  feel,  and  while  it  restrained  his  hand, 
it  also  increased  his  irritation.  He  angrily  bade 
her  **  go  home  and  keep  at  home." 

"  I  came  to  call  you  to  dinner,  father,"  she  said, 
while  she  lingered  as  if  fearful  of  another  out- 
break. 

**^  Go  home,  I  say.  There 's  no  use  in  loitering 
here  all  day  if  you  did,"  he  said  sternly,  while  he 
cast  a  glance  towards  Benton,  who  had  with- 
drawn to  the  bole  of  the  disputed  tree,  and  stood 
coolly  measuring  its  circumference  with  a  string 
which  he  had  drawn  from  his  pocket ;  then  with 
a  muttered  "  let  him  do  it  if  he  dare,"  he  followed 
her  with  hasty  strides. 

These  men  were  cousins.  Their  houses  stood 
at  scarcely  the  distance  of  an  arrow's  flight  from 
each  other,  and  from  the  first  settlement  of  the 
place,  their  fathers  had  dwelt  there  and  filled  up 
the  measure  of  their  days  with  many  acts  of 
neighborly  kindness  and  love.  True,  the  Barkers 
and  the  Bentons  were  somewhat  noted  for  their 
hasty  tempers,  and  clouds  would  sometimes  arise, 
but  they  never  (»ecame  so  fearful  that  the  clear 
voices  of  the  mothers  could  not  be  heard,  calling 
to  each  other  from  their  kitchen  doors,  with  some 
friendly  inquiry  after  the  cheese  or  web,  or  so 
dark  as  to  hide  from  the  bright  eyes  of  the  chil  - 
dren  the  well-beaten  footpath  that  led  across  the 
meadow  between   their  dwellings,   along  which 
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they  constantly  passed  and  re-passed,  in  spite  of 
wind  and  weather. 

**  At  times  a  litUe  brawl 
Injares  not  at  all. 
If  we  only  love  each  other  ilfll,'* — 

singeth  a  Swedish  poet ;  hut  ah,  bow  can  a  pure 
and  noble  love  develop  itself  in  the  stifling  atmo- 
sphere of  brawls  ?  Who  does  not  know  that  a 
"  little  brawl,"  if  it  be  indulged,  soon  filleth  the 
whole  house  and  heart,  and  then,  alas,  for  love ! 
Besides,  like  marrying  into  certain  families,  if  you 
take  one,  you  take  the  whole  tribe,  and  their  name 
is  Legion. 

Strife  we  must  have  as  yet,  and  strife  for  a  no- 
ble aim  we  can  endure,  for  we  know  that  above 
and  beyond  archeth  the  bright  rainbow  of  peace ; 
but  from  brawls,--espeetally  all  family  and  neigh- 
borhood brawls, — good  Lord  deliver  us ! 

But  so  prayed  not  these  cousins.  The  scene 
we  have  described  was  not  the  first,  though  per- 
haps the  bitterest,  that  had  occurred  within  the 
last  twelve  months.  Joaiah  Benton  was  not  as 
hasty  and  passionate  as  his  cousin,  but,  when 
once  thoroughly  roused,  quite  as  obstinate  and  un- 
reasonable. For  some  years  past,  it  had  been  the 
talk  among  the  neighbors,  that  ^  things  did  not  go 
well  with  Sire  Benton."  His  family  suffered  much 
from  sickness,  and,  at  last,  God  took  all  his  fair 
children  but  (he  oldest  boy.  His  cattle  were  not 
unfrequently  diseased,  the  dogs  killed  nearly  all 
his  fine  flock  of  sheep,  and  his  crops  were  meagre 
and  scant. 

Indeed,  he  experienced  many  of  those  trials  that 
come  as  a  disciplme  to  faith  and  patience.  Some- 
times he  felt  them  as  such ;  and  with  no  one  to 
assist  him  but  little  David,  who  it  must  be  con- 
fessed to  any  one  but  a  father,  was  *<  rather  a 
•hindrance  than  a  help,"  he  worked  on  with  untir- 
ing patience,  and  would  haye  worked  in  peace, 
had  it  not  been  for  bb  dose  proximity  to  his 
cousin  Barker. 

With  him  everything  had  gone  well ;  at  least, 
so  said  the  people  of  the  village,  when  they  looked 
upon  his  excellent  farm,  his  well-filled  granaries, 
his  sleek  flocks  and  herds,  and  counted  up  his 
mortgages  and  notes  upon  interest  But  could 
they  have  looked  into  his  heart,  and  seen  how  it 
grew  hard  and  selfish  beneath  this  ever-increasing 
thirst  for  gain,  they  might  have  thought  other- 
wise. True,  they  kuew  that  he  grew  more  and 
more  captious  and  irritable,  and  that  his  ungovern- 
able bursts  of  temper  often  changed  the  bright- 
neHS  of  his  fireside  to  gloom — but,  then,  he  was 
rick — and  riches  cover  a  multitude  of  sins  even  in 
a  country  village. 

In  proportion  to  the  success  of  his  own  schemes 
hi  pursuit  of  wealth,  his  contempt  for  the  want  of 
success  in  others  iucreased,  and  he  did  not  fail  to 


manifest  it  "  Any  man  may  be  rich  if  he  chooses 
to  be,"  was  his  constant  reply  to  his  wife  and 
daughter,  when  they  vent\ired  to  ofTer  some  ex- 
cuse for  their  lees  succebsfitl  ueiglibors.  Josiah 
Benton  and  he  had  started  in  the  woHd  on  an 
equal  footing  as  regarded  property,  but  now, 
scarcely  a  day  passed  in  which  he  did  not  make 
his  cousin  feel  the  difference ;  his  relationship 
giving  him,  as  he  thought,  a  peculiar  right  to 
meddle  in  his  aflairs. 

About  a  year  previous,  an  old  maiden  aunt  of 
theirs  had  died,  and  instead  of  taking  her  property 
with  her,  as  had  always  seemed  her  intention, 
she  left  it  to  these  nephews,  with  the  strict  injune- 
tion  that  they  should  settle  the  estate  themselves, 
so  that  none  of  her  money  should  be  squandered 
in  feeing  probate  judges  and  clerks.  After  many 
hot  disputes  and  angry  words,  they  finally  sac- 
ceeded  in  dividing  the  property ;  but  the  altercation 
liad  roused  so  much  bitterness  and  ill  feeling — had 
brought  out  so  many  things  that  they  were  bent 
upon  viewing  as  proofs  of  a  want  of  honesty — that 
the  old  woman's  bequest  proved  a  cuise  instead  of 
a  blessing.  Their  wives  were  sensible,  good- 
tempered  women,  who  understood  their  husbands' 
faults  and  foibles  perfectly.  They  bad  entered 
into  a  kind  of  tacit  oonnpact  not  to  let  their  brawls 
disturb  their  own  friendly  relations ;  and  it  was 
the  general  opinion  of  the  young  people  of  the 
village,  that  it  would  take  something  more  power- 
ful than  a  quarrel  to  disturb  tbe  close  relationship 
of  love  and  confidence  that  existed  between  yoong^ 
David  BentOQ  and  Hannah  Barker. 

CHAFTIR  II. 

HAirifAH  hastened  her  steps  when  she  heard  her 
father's  heavy  strides  behind  her.  She  was  ac- 
customed to  his  sodden  bursts  of  temper,  but  this 
was  the  first  tioM  she  had  ever  ventured  to  inter- 
fere; and  knowing  that  his  anger  often  turned 
against  these  who  strove  to  check  it,  she  hastened 
on,  preferring  to  meet  bim  in  her  mother's  presence 
rather  than  alone.  As  she  drew  near  tbe  house, 
her  mother  called  to  her  and  bade  her  gather  up 
some  linen  that  was  spread  on  the  grass  by  the 
footpath ;  while  thns  engaged,  her  father  passed 
her  without  a  look  or  word,  and  with  slow  steps 
she  followed  him  to  the  house.  He  passed  into 
the  well-room,  and  finding  his  wife's  cheese-basket 
and  trays  somewhat  in  his  way,  he  gave  them  a 
kick  that  sent  them  tumbling  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room  ;  then  sending  a  pan  of  sage,  that  the 
good  woman  had  jnst  cut  and  placed  on  a  comer 
of  the  sink,  after  them,  he  proceeded  to  perform 
his  ablutions. 

His  wife  was  plaetng  the  dinner  on  the  table  ; 
she  sat  down  the  great  dish  of  vegetables  that  she 
hc^d  ilk  her  hand,  and,  casting  a  glance  into 
shed,  exclaimed, — 
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**  Why,  Mooes,  what  in  the  world  are  you  do- 
iugr  there  ?  " 

**  Keep  yonr  confounded  weeds  and  trays  out  of 
the  way,  then,  will  you?  It  is  uo  place  for  them 
under  foot ; — and  do  n*t  keep  oa  here  all  day, 
waiting  for  dinner." 

"  Dinner  has  been  waiting  this  half  hour,"  she 
replied,  pleasantly  ;  then  added  in  a  low  tone  to 
Hannah, — "  I  wonder  what  has  happened  to  put 
father  eo  much  out  of  sorts  to-day  ?  " 

Before  Hannah  could  reply,  he  came  in,  followed 
by  his  hired  men,  who  had  been  idling  away  an 
half  hour  or  so  iu  the  shade,  and  all  gathered 
round  the  table. 

Barker  belonged  to  that  class  of  people,  who, 
when  angry  with  one  person,  cannot  speak  peace- 
ably to  any  one  else  ;  and  as  he  had  a  rare  talent 
for  making  his  moods  of  mind  felt,  the  dinner 
passed  off  in  gloomy  silence,  occasionally  inter- 
rupted by  some  fault-finding  remark  about  the 
cooking,  which  he  uttered  in  a  tone  half  way  be- 
tween a  growl  and  a  bark.  When  they  rose  from 
the  table,  he  ordered  the  boy  to  bring  up  his  horse. 

**  I  thought  you  did  not  intend  to  have  us  use 
the  horse-rake  any  more  to-day,  so  I  turned  the 
horse  out,"  replied  the  boy. 

"Who  said  anything  about  horse-rakes?" 
thundered  the  old  man.  **  Go  to  the  pasture  and 
bring  up  the  bay  horse,  and  don*t  stand  there 
gabbling  " 

While  he  was  giving  the  men  directions  for 
their  afternoon's  work,  the  boy  returned  with  the 
horse,  and  said  inquiringly  —  '*  I  thought  you  own- 
ed the  big  oak  that  stands  in  the  fence  on  the 
south  side  of  the  round  pasture,  Mr.  Barker.  I 
met  Jem  Davis  over  the  hill  and  he  said  Sire  Ben- 
ton owned  it,  and  that  he  was  going  to  help  him 
cut  it  this  afternoon.  He  said  that  Palmer,  the 
ship-builder,  ofTered  him  fifty  dollars  for  it." 

**  Let  him  cut  it  if  he  dare ! "  muttered  Barker 
again  ;  and,  as  if  in  reply  to  his  word*!,  then  came 
the  clear,  ringing  sound  of  the  strokes  of  the  axe 
from  the  direction  of  the  disputed  tree. 

The  men  exchanged  sigriificant  glances,  and 
started  for  their  place  of  labor,  while  Barker 
strode  acrof»  the  fields  to  a  8pot  that  commanded 
a  view  of  the  tree.  The  first  glance  couvinced 
him  that  the  boy's  information  was  correct.  He 
hastily  returned,  sprang  upon  his  horse,  and  be- 
fore the  good  axes  of  Benton  and  Davis  had  half 
severed  tht^  bole  of  the  giant  oak,  he  was  closeted 
with  one  of  the  busiest  lawyers  in  the  city 
of  H . 

When  young  David  Benton  returned  that  night 
from  the  distant  meadow  where  he  had  been  at 
work,  he  found  his  father  listening,  with  knit  brow 
and  compressed  lips,  to  the  monotonous,  nasal 
tones  of  the  town  constable,  as  he  drawled  forth 
those  absurd  and  often  libellous  charges  usually 
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found  in  a  writ  of  prosecution,  and  which,  through 
the  wisdom  of  our  laws,  any  man  may  make 
against  his  neighbor  for  the  value  of  a  few  shil- 
Imgs. 

Hastily  casting  a  glance  through  the  window 
to  see  that  his  father  had  not  actually  burned  his 
neighbor's  house  and  barn,  the  young  man  turned 
to  his  mother  for  an  explanation  of  the  scene. 
But  she  was  almost  as  ignorant  as  himself,  and, 
frightened  at  the  heinous  charges  made  against 
her  husband,  and  the  prospect  of  a  lawsuit,  could 
only  sob  out  that  she  **  wished  aunt  Becky's  pro- 
perty was  all  in  Flanders,  for  it  only  brought  trou- 
ble with  it."  All  that  he  could  gain  from  his 
father  in  reply  to  his  questious,  or  to  the  officer's 
•deprecatory, — «*  Don't  want  to  make  trouble — 
friend  to  both  parties — hope  it  will  be  settled,"  etc., 
was — **  That  if  Moses  Barker  wanted  law,  he 
would  give  it  to  him.  He  didn't  want  to  quarrel, 
— he  could  bear  as  much  as  any  other  man,  but 
as  for  being  trod  upon  any  longer,  he  would  u't," — 
and  a  host  of  such  expressions,  which,  though 
they  might  serve  as  safety-valves  to  his  anger,  did 
not  give  his  son  a  very  clear  conception  of  its  cause. 

An  half  an  hour  later  David  stood  by  the  side 
of  Hannah  Barker  beneath  the  old  pear  tree  that 
grew  by  the  path  across  the  meadow,  listening  to 
her  low  but  rapid  tones,  as  she  related  the  quarrel 
and  the  subsequent  steps  taken  by  her  father. 

**  This  must  not  come  before  the  magistrate, 
Hannah,"  he  said.  "  We  must  persuade  them  to 
settle  it.  When  your  father  gets  a  little  cool,  he 
will  see  that  he  is  wrong.  He  knows  that  the 
tree  formerly  stood  on  our  side  of  the  fence.  You 
must  persuade  him  to  drop  the  case,  Haunah,  and 
I  will  see  what  can  be  done  with  my  father." 

"  I,  David  ?  I  persuade  him  ?  1  would  not  speak 
to  him  about  it  for  the  world ;  besides,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  best.  He  will  not  hear  a  word 
from  mother,  and  if  I  were  to  speak,  it  would  only 
make  him  more  angry,  and  most  likely  end  in  his 
forbidding  me  to  see  you  or  speak  with  you." 

"  Would  you  obey,  Haunah  ?  "  asked  the  young 
man  carnesJiy. 

**  I  do  not  think  I  could  if  I  tried,"  she  said 
thoughtfully ;  "  I  should  speak  before  I  thought. 
But  you  do  not  kuow  how  angry  father  is.  He 
kitowH  tiie  tree  stood  in  your  lot,  but  he  thinks  to 
hold  it  by  po^e-ision.  Still,  I  do  not  believe  he 
would  ever  thought  of  claiming  it,  if  your  father 
would  have  given  up  his  half  of  "  Dow  Lot,"  and 
taken  a  share  somewhere  else.  Father  had  set 
his  heart  upon  having  the  whole  of  that  meadow  ; 
bcjiides,  cousin  Mary  and  her  husband  are  so  vexed 
because  a  nut  Becky  did  not  give  half  of  her  pro- 
perty to  them  instead  of  you,  that  they  are  con- 
stantly telling  father  something  to  irritate  him.  I 
wish  she  had  given  them  the  whole  of  it,  and  left 
us  in  peace.** 
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"  Amen,  I  say,"  replied  David,  as  he  opened 
the  gate  for  her  to  pass  to  the  house.  "  But 
remember,  Hannah,  whatever  may  be  the  result 
of  this  miserable  quarrel,  it  must  not,  now  or  ever, 
come  between  us," 

Before  twelve  o'clock  next  day,  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  neighbors  was  the  whole  town -talk. 
The  supposed  relation  of  Davjd  and  Hannah, 
together  with  the  fact,  that  every  other  family  in 
the  place  was  connected  with  one  or  the  other 
party  by  blood  or  marriage,  made  it  a  very  inter- 
esting and  exciting  topic. 

The  grounds  of  ofience  were  so  warmly  and 
vehemently  disputed,  that,  like  that  tree  which 
stood  where  "Eden's  Pleasance  was,"  the  old 
oak  caused  strife  and  discord  between  half  the 
families  in  the  village. 

The  case  was  brought  before  one  of  the  town 
-magistrates,  and,  notwithstanding  it  was  well 
known  to  him  and  the  witnesses  that  the  tree 
originally  stood  on  the  farm  of  Josi^  Benton,  and 
that  the  fence  had  been  moved  to  accommodate 
his  neighbor,  yet,  in  default  of  any  witness  on  the 
part  of  Benton  to  prove  that  legal  notification  of 
ownership  had  been  made  by  him  within  a  certain 
number  of  years,  decision  was  given  in  Barker's 
favor,  on  the  ground  that  possession  for  a  given 
term  of  years  gives  one  the  right  of  ownership. 
Benton  found  himself  obliged  to  pay  heavy  dama- 
ges, as  well  as  all  the  costs  df  the  prosecution. 

His  indignation  knew  no  bounds.  He  solemnly 
vowed  that  he  would  spend  every  cent  he  pos- 
sessed in  the  law,  before  he  would  submit  to  such 
injustice.  He  appealed  the  case,  and  engaged 
one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  city  for  his  coun- 
sel. Moses  Barker  grinned  defiance  at  these 
measures,  and  poured  out  a  heavy  retaining-fee 
iu  hard  dollars  into  the  hand  of  another  celebrated 
lawyer,  with  the  remark, — that,  "  he  guessed  he 
had  got  as  much  money  to  law  it  with  as  some 
others."  The  case  would  not  come  on  in  nearly 
four  months.  During  this  time,  Benton,  aided  by 
his  counsel,  was  actively  engaged  in  ferreting 
out  the  residence  of  a  man  who  had  formerly  lived 
with  him,  and  who  had  been  present  as  a  witness 
when  he  had  notified  Barker  of  his  claim  to  the 
watering-place.  This  man  had  emigrated  to  the 
West  After  much  trouble  and  expense,  they 
succeeded  in  finding  him  ;  but  as  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  reach  the  city  in  time  to  be  present  at 
the  trial,  the  case  was  put  oE 

In  the  mean  time,  suspense,  anxiety,  and  dis- 
quiet, brooded  over  the  two  families,  and  made 
them  very  unhappy.  The  men  did  not  speak, 
but  kept  up  a  silent  system  of  petty  annoyances. 
The  mothers  still  walked  home  together  after 
service  on  the  Sabbath,  and  talked  in  low,  sad 
tones  of  the  sorrows  and  trials  of  life;  while 
David  and  Hannah,  with  the  sanguine  spirit  of 


youth,  were  daily  planning  some  means  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation. 

The  case,  at  length,  came  before  the  court. 
Benton's  Western  witness  was  present,  and  readily 
testified  that  legal  notification  had  been  given  in 
his  presence  to  Barker,  within  ten  years.  An 
attempt  was  made  by  Barker's  counsel  to  invali- 
date this  man's  testimony,  but  without  success. 
Tlie  former  decision  was  revereed,  and  the  whole 
cost  thrown  upon  Barker,  which  by  this  time 
amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred  dollars.  Much 
as  he  boasted  of  his  money,  and  of  his  wilHngneas 
to  spend  it  in  the  law,  to  pay  this  sum  was  the 
bitterest  penance  his  temper  had  ever  brought 
upon  him.  In  his  mdignation  at  the  result  of  this 
suit,  he  immediately,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
advice  of  his  best  friends,  prosecuted  Benton  for 
trespass,  in  crossing  a  part  of  his  farm.  He  lost 
his  case,  and  was  again  obliged  to  pay  costs. 

Wearied  and  embittered  by  this  miserable 
process  of  litigation,  Benton  withdrew  from  the 
Congregational  Church  and  Society,  saying  that 
**  he  would  not  go  to  meeting  where  the  devil 
went" 

This  speech  soon  reached  the  ears  of  Barker ; 
and  as  Hannah  chanced  to  be  the  first  one  he 
met  after  hearing  it,  she  had  to  bear  the  fuQ 
weight  of  his  indignation. 

"  Look  here,  girl,"  he  continued,  after  ponring 
forth  a  torrent  of  angry  words,  "  I  am  not  blind. 
I  have  seen  all  that  has  been  going  on  between 
you  and  Dave  Benton.  You  think  to  marry  him, 
no  doubt ;  but  you  may  set  your  heart  at  rest 
No  child  of  mine  shall  ever  marry  one  of  the 
race.     Remember,  that  point  is  settled." 

'*  Thank  Heaven,  he  did  not  foroid  me  to  see 
or  speak  with  David,"  murmured  the  young 
girl,  as  her  father  went  muttering  from  the  room. 
**  Oh  when  will  this  miserable  quarrel  cease  7  " 

Well  she  might  ask  this  question,  for,  certainly, 
the  anger,  the  excitement,  the  bitter  recrimination 
in  which  they  had  indulged  for  more  than  a  year, 
had  done  little  toward  improving  the  temper  of 
either  of  the  cousins.  Their  families  felt  the 
change  deeply.  The  mothers  no  longer  called  to 
each  other  across  the  meadow;  the  hinges  and 
latches  on  the  little  gates  that  led  from  the  door 
yards  to  the  narrow  footpath  had  grown  rusty ; 
and  nearly  all  traces  of  the  path  it«elf,  were  hid- 
den by  tall  d;>.isies  and  nodding  clover ;  for  the  in- 
terviews of  David  and  Hannah  were  too  rare,  and 
their  steps  too  stealthy  and  light,  to  disturb  their 
growth. 

Another  thanksgiving  came ;  but  it  brought 
little  joy  to  either  family.  The  tables  were  loaded 
with  the  same  profusion  of  good  things  as  in  times 
past,  but  an  air  of  cheerlessness  per\'aded  every- 
thing, from  the  faces  of  the  old  people  down  to  the 
very  back-logs  on  the  hearth,  which  refused  to 
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born  with  anything  like  brisknew,  but  mattered 
and  spluttered  aud  groaned,  as  if  posBessed  by  the 
same  evil  demons  of  spite  and  ill  will  that  had 
tormented  their  owners  so  long. 

The  mothers  sadly  contrasted  their  present  un- 
happy relations  with  those  of  former  years,  when 
they  generously  strove  to  rival  each  other  in  the 
production  of  pastry  and  puddings ;  aud  not  a  dish 
could  be  enjoyed,  until  it  had  been  tasted  by  the 
other,  and  its  merits  dUscnssed  in  full  family  con- 
clave ;  when  the  children  were  at  home  at  eithef 
table,  and  the  most  remote  comers  of  the  old 
houses  echoed  to  their  laughter.  Something  of 
this  feeling  stirred  in  the  hearts  of  those  wilful 
men ;  for  Sire  Benton  scarcely  tasted  of  the 
chicken-pie  that  his  wife  placed  before  him,  say- 
ing, that  **  she  must  have  left  out  the  seasoning ; " 
and  Moses  Barker  put  by,  one  after  another,  of  his 
favorite  dishes,  declaring,  m  a  pet,  that  "  nothing 
tasted  as  it  used  to." 

Ah,  self-willed,  obstinate,  passionate  as  they 
are,  it  is  not  too  late  for  them  to  learn,  that  **  bet- 
ter is  a  dinner  of  herbs,  where  love  is,  than  a 
stalled  ox,  and  hatred  therewith  !  There  is  hope 
for  them  yet. 

CHAPTER   III. 

About  Christmas,  there  came  a  deep  fall  of  snow. 
It  was  right  joyfully  welcomed  by  young  and  old. 
'*  Better  sleighing  was  never  known,*'  exclaimed 
the  village  girls,  as  they  talked  over  their  anticipated 
sleigh  rides.  "  Better  sledding  was  never  known," 
shouted  the  stout  farmers,  as  they  passed  each 
other  on  the  road,  with  loaded  sleds,  drawn  by 
long  strings  of  sleek  oxen  ;  and  busily  they  im- 
proved it,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  for  every  one  was  anxious  to  get  his 
timber  home,  or  his  logs  to  the  saw-mill,  before 
the  January  thaw. 

One  morning,  before  the  snow  had  felt  the  ac- 
tion of  the  warm  winds  and  foggy  atmosphere  of 
January,  old  Moses  Barker  made  preparations  to 
go  to  a  distant  piece  of  woodland  after  a  load  of 
wood :  not  that  his  well-filled  wood-house  needed 
replenbhing,  but  the  land  in  question  had  been  a 
part  of  Aunt  Becky's  "  disputed  territory,"  and, 
though  divided,  was  still  unfenced.  He  had  heard, 
within  a  few  days,  that  Sire  Benton  was  cutting 
timber  up  there  ;  and  the  suspicious  old  soul  was 
determined  to  go  and  see  if  he  had  not  encroach- 
ed upon  his  part. 

It  was  a  bitter  cold  morning,  and  his  wife  would 
fain  have  persuaded  him  to  wait  for  a  warmer 
day,  saying,  "  They  would  certainly  freeze  to 
death."  But  he  "pished**  at  her  fears,  swallow- 
ed his  gingered-cider,  drew  on  his  mittens,  and, 
accompanied  by  Ned,  his  hired  man,  started  off. 
He  reached  the  lot,  and,  after  the  most  careful 
examination,  was  satisfied  that  no  trespass  had 
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been  committed,  though  the  regular  strokes  of  an 
axe  among  a  thick  grove  on  Benton's  side,  proved 
that  they  were,  indeed,  clearing  it  ofi*. 

Their  wood  was  already  cut,  and  they  soon  be- 
gan to  load,  but  before  many  minutes  the  sound  of 
the  axe  ceased,  and  they  heard  the  heavy  crash 
of  a  falling  tree — then  a  loud,  agonizing  cry  for 
help. 

"Some  one  is  caught  under  the  tree!"  ex- 
claimed Ned,  dropping  the  end  of  the  stick  they 
were  raising,  and  running  towards  that  part  of  the 
lot  from  whence  the  cry  proceeded.  Barker  fol- 
lowed mechanically.  They  needed  no  guide,  for 
again  and  again  that  cry  rang  through  the  clear, 
frosty  air,  with  startling  distinctness.  When  they 
reached  the  spot,  they  found  young  David  Benton 
caught  beneath  the  fallen  tree,  one  heavy  limb 
pressing  across  his  breast,  and  another  just  below 
his  knees,  while  his  face  was  pale  and  distorted 
with  agony.  Quick  as  thought,  Ned  caught  up  an 
axe  and  struck  it  into  the  limb  that  confined  his 
breast  The  young  man  groaned  deeply,  and  his 
whole  frame  quivered  with  the  shock.  Before 
Ned  could  strike  again.  Barker  caught  his  arm, 
and  cried,  **  Stop,  for  Heaven's  sake,  Ned !  the 
jar  will  kill  him.  We  must  contrive  some  other 
way  ; — the  cross-cut  saw — run  and  bring  it  here. 
We  can  saw  the  limbs  ofi*  without  so  much  jar. 
We  will  be  as  careful  as  we  can,  David,"  he  con- 
tinued, bending  over  the  young  man,  and  trying 
to  cheer  him,  while  Ned  was  gone  after  the  saw, 
that  they  had  fortunately  brought  with  them. 

David  tried  to  speak,  but  his  lips  were  stiff  with 
cold,  and  shrunken  with  pain,  and  the  old  man 
tried  in  vain  to  distinguish  his  words.  To  do  Mo- 
ses Barker  justice,  under  all  his  self-will  and  ob- 
stinacy, there  lurked  a  good  deal  of  the  spirit  of 
humanity  ;  and,  at  that  moment,  he  would  have 
sacrificed  much  of  his  hoarded  property  to  have 
been  able  to  extricate  the  young  man  from  his 
perilous  situation  unhurt.  A  sudden  thought 
struck  him  ;  and,  drawing  ofi*  his  coat  and  mittens, 
he  knelt  down,  and  rapidly,  but  carefully,  began 
to  remove  the  snow  from  beneath  David's  ba^k. 
He  litterallydug  for  life  ;  and  his  hard  hands  were 
never  put  to  a  nobler  service.  David  soon  expe- 
rienced the  benefit  of  his  exertions  in  the  diminish- 
ed pressure  of  the  weight  across  his  breast ;  and, 
aided  by  Ned,  who  soon  returned  with  the  saw. 
Barker  succeeded  in  removing  the  snow,  until  the 
branch  only  just  grazed  his  breast  Then  they 
attempted  to  release  his  limbs;  but  there  was 
much  less  depth  of  snow  beneath  them,  and  they 
were  so  wedged  in  between  the  stones,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  do  so,  without  sawing  off*  the  limb 
that  confined  them.  They  did  this  carefully  as 
possible  ;  but,  before  it  was  clear,  David  fainted. 
They  spread  their  thick  homespun  coats  on  the 
snow,  laid  his  senseless  form  upon  them,  and  left 
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him,  to  unload  their  sled,  and  prepare  it  in  some 
way  to  take  him  home,  or,  at  least,  to  the  nearest 
house,  which  was  at  the  distance  of  more  than  a 
mile.  In  a  few  moments  the  wood  was  flung  off, 
a  dozen  or  more  light  elastic  poles  laid  across  the 
sled,  and  covered  with  the  thick  spreading  branches 
of  the  juniper  and  hemlock.  These  preparations 
made,  they  returned,  and  laying  their  charge 
upon  this  rude  litter,  took  their  way  toward 
home. 

David  soon  returned  to  consciousness,  but,  not- 
vrithstanding  the  jerking  motion  of  the  sled  over 
the  rough,  iil-beaten  path,  was  so  very  painful,  he 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  being  removed  to  a 
sleigh  when  they  reached  the  nearest  house,  but 
begged  them  to  take  him  home  as  he  was,  and  let 
him  die  in  peace. 

Barker  at  last  persuaded  him  to  allow  them  to 
place  a  bed  beneath  him ;  and,  almost  buried  in 
the  blankets,  that  the  good  woman  of  the  house 
wrapt  around  him,  they  again  started  off.  It  was 
not  until  they  came  within  a  mile  of  his  own 
house,  that  Barker  began  to  think  of  his  peculiar 
position.  How  should  he  break  this  unhappy 
news  to  his  enemy — to  a  man  with  whom  he  had 
not  spoken  for  more  than  a  year?  "  What  need 
is  there  for  you  to  speak  to  him  now?"  whispered 
pride.  "  You  have  done  your  duty,  and  more, 
perhaps,  than  others  would  have  done  in  your 
place.  Send  Ned  home  with  his  child :  yon  have 
saved  his  life,  and  that  is  enough."  But  the  faint, 
low  moans,  that  came  from  beneath  those  blan- 
kets, had  more  power  over  Barker  in  his  present 
mood  thab  those  whisperings  of  false  pride.  He 
suddenly  gave  the  whip  to  Ned,  and  hastened  with 
rapid  strides  toward  home. 

"  I  will  send  Hetty  over  to  break  this  news  to 
Annie  Benton,'*  he  said,  as  he  reached  his  own 
gate, — "  women  manage  such  things  better  than 
men,  besides  I  must  go  after  the  doctor."  His 
wife  and  daughter  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  as  he 
passed  the  window,  and  needed  but  one  glance  to 
assure  them  of  some  misfortune.  They  both  met 
him  at  the  door,  and  the  mother  exclaimed, — 

"  For  mercy's  sake,  father,  what  is  the  matter  7 
Is  Ned  killed?" 

*•  No,  no,  but  David  Benton,  poor  fellow,  has 
felled  a  tree  on  hitnself,  and  is  crushed  almost  to 
death.  You  must  go  over  and  tell  his  mother, 
Hetty.  His  father,  he  says,  has  gone  to  the  saw- 
mill. Send  the  boy  after  him  at  once.  I  am  go- 
ing after  the  doctor." 

He  spoke  rapidly,  and  his  hand  was  already  on 
the  latch,  when  Hannah  caught  his  arm  and 
asked, — 

"Where  is  he,  father?  Where  have  you  left 
him?" 

'*  Ned  is  bringing  him  home.  I  left  them  at 
Muddy  Creek,  and  they  must  be  in  the  iloliow  by 


this  time  ; — but.  Lord  bless  me,  child,  how  white 
you  are  !     Are  you  sick  ?  " 

Hannah  did  not  stay  to  reply,  but  caught  down 
her  hood  and  sped  out  of  the  door  and  up  the 
street  like  the  wind.  Barker  made  a  movement 
as  if  to  call  her  back,  but  some  thought  seemed  to 
restrain  him.  They  stood  gazing  after  her  for  a 
moment,  and  when  their  eyes  again  met,  all  the 
human  was  visible  in  the  old  man's  face. 

"  She  has  gone  to  meet  them,"  he  murmured. 
***  Well,  let  her  go— let  her  go.  All  will  soon  be 
over  with  the  poor  boy." 

Gently  did  kind  Hetty  Barker  perform  her  pain- 
ful task,  and,  with  thoughtful  care,  relieved  the 
mother  of  all  the  arrangements  for  her  son's  recep- 
tion, for  she,  poor  woman,  could  only  stand  at  the 
window  and  watch  with  her  dim,  tearful  eyes,  for 
the  uppearance  of  the  sled.  When  it  came  in 
siglit,  thoy  saw  Hannah  seated  upon  it,  supporting 
the  head  of  David  on  her  lap.  As  they  drew  op 
at  the  door,  the  father  arrived  accompanied  by 
two  or  three  of  the  more  distant  neighbors,  and 
with  their  ajwistauce,  the  poor  young  man  was 
carried  in  and  laid  upon  his  bed. 

Barker  soon  returned  with  the  surgeon.  He 
did  not  stop  at  his  neighbor's,  but  rode  directly  on 
to  his  own  house.  After  caring  for  his  reeking 
horse,  he  walked  slowly  back  to  the  gate,  and 
stood  for  some  time,  with  bis  hand  on  the  latch,  as 
if  irresolute,  while  the  lately  roused  sprit  of  hu- 
manity struggled  fearfully  with  the  long-cherished 
inmates  of  his  heart,  pride  and  selfwill,  for  the 
mastery.  The  past  came  up  before  him  with  its 
mighty  influences.  Ho  thought  of  the  time  when 
he  and  Benton  had  played  together  as  children, — 
of  their  youth  and  manhood, — of  their  marriages 
and  the  years  of  pleasant  intercourse  that  suc- 
ceeded, before  the  pride  of  wealth  had  taken  pos- 
session of  his  soul,  as  misfortune  and  envy  bad 
embittered  his  neighbor's :  and,  as  he  stood  beside 
this  image  of  his  earlier  days  and  contrasted  it 
with  the  fairest  that  self-love  could  draw  of 
the  present,  his  heart  grew  sick, — humanity  tri- 
umphed. Heedless  of  his  rash  vow  never  to 
darken  his  neighbor's  door  again,  he  rupidiy  pa.ssed 
the  gato,  and  paused  not  until  he  had  returned  the 
silent  pressure  of  Annie  Beaton's  hand, — met  the 
pleased  glance  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  fol- 
lowed the  former  to  the  room  of  her  eon. 

No  one  manifested  surprise  at  his  entrance, 
save  the  suflerer  himself,  hfomethiug  like  a  gleam 
of  pleasure  passed  over  his  face,  as,  at  a  sign  from 
the  surgeon,  Uie  old  man  approached  and  took  a 
station  by  his  bed,  where  he  could  render  some 
slight  assistance  in  the  examination  that  was  about 
to  be  made. 

The  surgeon  understood  his  business ;  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  the  broken  limbs  were  set,  and 
everything  done  for  the  young  man's  comfort  that 
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his  skill  and  experience  could  8ug;gest.  Then, 
when  the  neighbors,  with  friendly  o^re  of  serrice, 
departed,  and  the  women  again  came  in  with 
stealthy  footsteps,  Barker  began  to  feel  awkward 
and  uneasy.  His  first  impulse  was  to  withdraw 
at  once,  but  an  earnest,  pleading  glance  from 
David,  decided  him  to  remain. 

Hastily  passing  round  the  bed  to  where  the  fa- 
ther sat  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  seem- 
ingly stunned  and  heart-broken  by  this  sudden 
affliction,  he  said, —   . 

"  Cousin  Sire,  let  by-gones  be  by -crones.  I 
have  been  hasty,  stubborn  and  wilful.  My  tem- 
per has  led  me  on  to  say  and  do  n  thousand  things 
that  were  wrong.  I  have  felt  to-day  that  this  is 
no  way  to  live.  Our  quarrel  has  lasted  quite  long 
enough, — I  am  sorry  that  I  begun  it, — and  now, 
let  us  drop  it  and  be  friends." 

It  was  a  sore  trial  to  the  old  man's  heart,  and 
these  words  were  not  spoken  without  an  effort, 
for  pride  whispered  that  he  might  be  repulsed  be- 
fore them  all ;  but  it  was  mistaken,  for  Sire  Ben- 
ton grasped  his  hand  and  said,  almost  with 
tears, — 

"  This  is  too  much — too  much,  Moses.  If  you 
were  hasty,  I  have  been  obstinate  and  deaf  to  all 
reason  ;  and  even  to-day,  when  you  were  saving 
my  child's  life,  I  was  planning  means  to  annoy  you. 
It  is  too  much, — I  do  not  deserve  it,  Moses." 

**  Say  no  more  about  it.  Sire.  Say  no  more 
about  it.  I  will  go  home  now  and  send  Ned  over 
to  see  after  your  cattle.  I  guess  Hetty  had  better 
stay  aud  help  Annie  take  care  of  David  until 
night,  when  Ned  and  I  will  come  over  and  watch 
with  him.  Hannah,"  he  continued,  in  reply  to  a 
word  from  David ; — "  well,  Hannah  let  it  be  then, 
though  I  much  doubt  whether  she  is  as  good  a 
nurse  as  her  mother." 

The  reconciliation  between  the  old  men  was 
perfect.  Every  day  Barker  called  to  see  David, 
and  ho  often  watched  over  him  with  a  care  and 
tenderness  strongly  at  variance  with  his  usual 
coarse,  rough  maimers ;  and  at  the  earnest  request 
of  David  and  hw  mother,  he  consented  that  Han- 
nah should  become  his  constant  nurse. 

But  when  he  heard  that  the  gossips  of  the  vil- 
lage wnre  discussing  the  propriety  of  this  step,  and 
indulging  in  ill-natured  remarks,  his  hasty  temper 
again  burst  forth.  He  declared  that  although  he 
did  not  care  a  snap  for  all  they  said,  yet  his  daugh- 
ter should  have  a  right  to  watch  over  David,  that 
even  the  most  precise  old  tattler  among  them 
could  not  question,  for  she  should  be  his  wife  with- 
in twenty -four  hours." 

The  mothers  were  struck  dumb  at  the  idea  of 
marriage  under  sach  circumstances,  and,  when 
they  regained  the  use  of  their  tongaee,  made  ob- 
jections innumerable ;  but  David,  after  a  long  con- 


versation with  Hannah,  seconded  her  father's 
proposition.  Not  that  he  entertained  much  if  any 
hope  of  recovery,  for  the  physician  had  frankly 
stated  his  danger  from  the  first,  but  he  yearned  to 
keep  her  with  him  to  the  last;  besides,  he  felt  that 
in  all  the  future  differences  that  might  arise  be- 
tween their  parents,  she  must  be  the  ministering 
angel ;  and  he  fondly  fancied  that,  as  his  widow, 
her  influence,  at  least  with  his  own  father,  would 
be  more  efiicienC: 

We  might  tell  of  that  sad  and  solemn  wedding, 
— of  the  long  weary  days  and  months  during 
which  the  young  wife  watched  over  her  husband 
with  a  devotion  that  might  have  won  him  from 
the  grave, — of  the  burst  of  glad  tears  with  Which 
she  received  the  first  decided  intimation  of  hope 
from  the  careful  physician,— of  his  slow  return  to 
health  during  the  summer  mouths, — of  a  winter 
passed  at  the  genial  South,  from  whence  they  re- 
turned with  minds  enlarged  by  observation  and 
intercourse  with  society,  and  hearts  still  more  de- 
votedly united. 

Ah,  there  are  many  pleasant  things  to  speak  of 
in  this  worid,  but  we  have  not  time  nor  space  to 
note  them  here.  We  can  only  say,  that  the  old 
foot-path  was  no  longer  overgrown  with  daisies 
and  clover, — the  gates  were  repaired,  and  the  mo- 
thers again  called  pleasantly  to  each  other  across 
the  meadow.  The  old  men  took  counsel  of  their 
youth,  and  lived  for  many  years  the  golden  life  of 
peace.  Now,  they  have  both  gone  to  their  rest 
The  eldest  son  of  David  and  Hannah  has  brought 
home  a  fair  wife,  and  the  young  couple  live  with 
grandmother  Barker.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  in 
which  Annie  Benton  does  not  come  across  to  chat 
awhile  with  them  ;  and  in  the  interest  that  these 
old  ladies  take  in  the  happiness  of  their  children, 
thsy  seemed  to  have  gained  a  new  lease  of  exist- 
ence. 

There  is  one  addition  to  the  landscape,  which  we 
must  not  omit  to  mention.  About  midway  be- 
tween the  houses,  stand  two  young  thrifty  oaks. 
They  sprang  from  acorns,  one  of  which  grew  on 
the  old  oak  that  caused  the  great  quarrel,  and  the 
other  upon  the  tree  which  so  nearly  deprived 
D«yid  of  life.  They  were  planted  by  Hannah 
the  autumn  succeeding  her  marriage. 

These  trees  are  known  among  the  family  as  the 
Tree  of  Strife  and  the  Tree  of  Peace ;  and  whenever 
Hannah  perceives  any  indications  of  selfishness, 
or  a  hasty,  quarrelsome  temper  in  her  children, 
she  points  them  to  these  trees ;  and  her  pleasant 
voice,  mingled  with  the  murmuring  of  their  broad 
leaves,  as  she  tells  the  story  of  their  grandfathers* 
quarrel  and  reconciliatbn,  seldom  fails  to  chase 
away  all  clouds,  and  bring  again  the  bright  atmo- 
sphere of  truth  and  love. 
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Therb  was  a  school  in  one  of  the  newly-aettled 
yillagM  of  the  far  West,  and  this  school  was  kept 
by  a  noble  old  Bohemian  emigrrant,  whom,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  we  shall  designate  by  the 
title  of  Uncle  Heinrich.  Among  the  pupils  of  this 
school  were  two  little  boys,  named  Johnuy  and 
Willie.  Johnny  was  an  orphan,  who  was  carod 
for  by  an  aged  grandmother ;  and  this  grand- 
mother was  something  of  a  termagant  Johnuy 
had  also  a  lovely  sister,  a  young  lady  of  about 
seventeen  years  of  age — two  brothers,  named  Ben 
and  Ned,  boys  of  ten  and  twelve — and  two  uncles, 
named  Joe  and  Will,  wild  and  dissipated  young 
men. 

Willie  was  a  little  blind  boy,  the  only  son  of  a 
widowed  mother,  who  had  given  him  up  during 
the  week — that  is,  from  Monday  morning  to  Fri- 
day evening — to  Uncle  Heinrich's  care,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  boy's  earnest  desire  to  be  sent  to 
school ;  for  his  mother  lived  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  villag^  in  a  lonely  log-cabin,  and  Willie 
was  pining  for  companionship  with  children  of  his 
own  age. 

Friday  afternoon  had  come,  and  with  it  came  a 
petition  from  Willie,  and  Willie's  mother,  that 
Johnny  might  be  allowed  to  go  home  and  remain 
with  WilPie  until  the  next  Monday  morning.  The 
petition  was,  of  course,  heartily  seconded  by  John- 
ny himself;  and  Mrs.  Carter,  Johnny's  grand- 
mother, happening  at  the  moment  to  be  in  an  nn- 
commonly  good  humor,  readily  granted  the  little 
fellow's  request.  How  superlatively  happy  was 
Johnny,  and  how  full  of  gratitude  to  his  grand- 
mother ! 

It  was  a  very  unusual  thing  for  Johnny  to  leave 
the  village,  even  to  go  so  short  a  distance,  and  his 
elaborate  leave-taking  was  not  a  little  amusing. 
Ho  had  to  go  and  bid  a  formal,  though  fervent 
farewell  to  Uncle  Heinrich,  and  to  sundry  friends 
and  neighbors,  whom  we  have  not  had  occasion  to 
mention.  Then  there  wore  pigs,  and  cows,  and 
chickens,  and  Johnny's  own  pet-dog,  which  was 
too  much  of  an  invalid  to  accompany  him,  he 
having  met  with  a  serious  injury  not  long  before. 

Willie's  mother  was  exceedingly  poor,  but  this 
was  nothing  to  Johnny ;  truth  to  tell,  he  loved 


Willie  and  his  mother  all  the  better  for  it  Above 
and  beyond  everything  else  to  him,  was  the  indnl- 
gence  of  the  heart's  affections ;  and  every  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  kind  Heaven  for  this,  affi)nled 
him  unmixed  delight  The  house,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  was  built  of  logs,  but  old  Mrs.  Carter*!  toll- 
house was  a  palace  to  it,  for  it  was  small  and 
dark,  and  the  floor,  if  floor  it  could  be  ealled,  was 
so  uneven,  that  Johnny  nearly  tripped  and  fell  the 
first  time  he  attempted  to  walk  upon  it ;-— and  yet 
it  was  surprising  how  little  blind  Willie  knew  how 
to  avoid  every  dangerous  spot  Dark,  however, 
and  small  and  dismal  as  it  was,  lote  was  there, 
and  that  was  better  than  light  and  splendor — bet- 
ter, better  far ! 

On  Saturday  mornmg,  the  two  little  boys,  with 
the  widow's  consent,  started  off  together  to  hont 
for  peaches,  which  were  found  in  great  abon- 
dance  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
house.  Tlie  trees  had  been  planted  for  the  bene- 
fit of  posterity,  by  a  philanthropic  squatter,  seve- 
ral years  before;  for  he,  upon  the  approach  of 
civilization  and  neighbors,  had  suddenly  left  the 
premises,  and  gone  nobody  knew  whither. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning  when  the  boys 
started  ;  the  dew  was  fresh  and  bright  upon  the 
grass,  and  everything  teemed  full  of  life  and  beaa- 
ty.  The  little  wanderers  yielded  their  sensitive 
young  hearts  most  thoroughly  to  the  delicioos  m- 
fluences  of  the  hour ;  and  Johnny  carolled  forth 
in  his  exuberant  glee  many  a  fragment  of  the 
good  old  songs  he  had  often  heard  his  sister  Susy 
sing;  while  Willie,  more  pensive  and  subdued, 
trotted  along  by  Johnny's  side,  and  smiled  a  more 
than  usually  brilliant  smile.  The  path  was  plain, 
and,  as  Willie's  mother  had  assured  them,  could 
not  possibly  be  mistaken;  but  the  good  lady 
had,  notwithstanding  its  plainness,  given  Johnny 
the  most  minute  directions  concerning  it ;  and 
then  she  sent  them  forth  with  her  fervent  bless- 
ing, and  an  audibly  expressed  desire  that  notiiing 
would  befall  them  by  the  way. 

«0h,  WUIie.'"  said  Johnny,  **  I  wish  yon 
could  see  the  clear  blue  sky,  without  a  single 
cloud,  and  the  pretty  little  birds  hopping  aboot 
right  in  the  path  before  us,  and  the  bright  green 
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trees,  and  the  gran  and  the  flowers  all  covered 
with  dew  I  Oh,  Willie  !  what  a  beautiful  world 
this  is :  »• 

»» I  would  like  to  see  this  beautiful  world,"  an- 
swered Willie,  in  a  g^entle  tone;  "but  mammy 
says  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  I  should  be  blind, 
and  God  knows  what  is  best  for  us.  She  says  it 
might  have  been  a  great  deal  worse  with  me — I 
might  have  been  deaf  and  dumb  besides  ;  for  she 
says  there  is  a  girl  in  Boston  who  is  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind :  and  one  in  Hartford,  too !  " 

**  Deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  ?  "  exclaimed  Johnny, 
in  amazement ;  then  after  a  brief  pause,  during 
which  he  seemed  to  be  in  the  deepest  thought,  he 
continued :  "  I  do  n't  see  how  they  can  be  made 
to  understand  anything  at  all." 

'*  But  they  do  teach  them  though,"  said  Willie. 
<*  Mammy  says  they  teach  them  a  great  deal." 

"  If  Jesus  Christ  was  here,  Willie,"  said  John- 
ny, abstractedly,  "  he  could  make  you  see." 

*'  I  know  that,"  answered  Willie ;  "  but  he  is  'nt 
here.  Yet  mammy  says,  if  I  love  him,  and  try 
to  be  like  him,  I  'II  be  just  as  happy  as  if  I  could 
see  ;  because  people  that  love  him,  and  do  what 
he  commands,  are  the  happiest  people  in  the 
world." 

"  Sister  Susy  tells  me  all  about  hun,  Willie," 
said  Johnny ;  "  and  she  always  makes  me  love 
him  when  she  talks  about  him.  How  good  be 
was !  Sister  Susy  says  he  was  gentle,  and  we 
must  be  so  too.  Grandma  talks  about  him  some- 
times, but  I  can't  understand  what  she  says  about 
him  ;  and  I  do  'nt  believe  she  loves  him  as  much 
as  sister  Susy  does  ;  at  least,  she  do  'nt  make  me 
love  him  so  much  when  she  talks  about  him." 

"  Susy  is  greutle  ;  she  is  like  Jesus,"  said  Willie ; 
(*but  your  grandma  ain*t  I'm  'fraid  of  her, 
Johnny." 

"  She 's  good  mmetimea,  Willie,"  said  Johnny. 
*'  Sister  Susy  says  she  has  a  heap  to  plague  her." 

Thus  the  little  ones  beguiled  the  time  till  they 
reached  the  peach-trees,  and  then  Johnny,  bidding 
Willie  to  sit  down  in  the  shade  of  a  large  tree,  to 
which  he  led  him,  picked  up  some  of  the  finest 
peaches,  which  lay  strewed  in  great  abundance 
upon  the  ground,  and  fed  Willie  with  thorn,  occa- 
sionally eating  one  himself,  and  pronouncing  it  de- 
licious. 

**  Oh  !  aint  these  nice !  "  exclaimed  he  ;  **  how 
I  wish  sister  Susy  was  here  to  eat  some  !  " 

"  We  'II  carry  her  some  on  Monday,"  said  Wil- 
lie. I  '11  ask  mammy  to  get  up  soon  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  pick  some  for  her,  and  I  'm  sure  she  'II 
do  it  And  we  'U  take  them  to  the  village  in  that 
nice  tin  bncket  that  mammy  scoured  so  bright 
last  night.  Do  n't  yon  know  yon  said  you  could 
see  your  face  in  it  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes!"  said  Johnny;  "and  won't  sister 
Susy  be  glad?" 


Johnny  picked  up  all  the  undecayed  peaches  he 
could  find  on  the  ground,  and  then  he  tried,  with 
all  his  might,  to  shake  the  trees,  but  found  this  far 
beyond  his  feeble  power.  **  I  see  a  tree  yonder," 
exclaimed  he,  at  leugth,  "  that  looks  juat  like  a 
peach-tree  ;  let 's  go  to  it." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Willie  ;  and  Johnny  led  him 
to  the  tree,  remarking,  as  he  went,  thai  his  mam- 
my said  there  were  a  great  many  peach-trees  in 
that  neighborhood.  Johnny  had  been  mistaken, 
however  ;  the  tree  he  had  espied  was  not  a  peach- 
tree,  though  now  he  imagined  he  discovered  an- 
other, and  onward  they  went.  Again  he  was 
mistaken,  but  he  continued  looking  earnestly 
about,  still  holding  Willie's  hand.  At  length  they 
concluded  to  return  ;  but  at  this  moment  Johnny 
looked  around,  perfectly  bewjldered.  They  had 
unconsciously  wandered  far  into  the  woods  ! 

**  Which  side  did  we  come  from,  Willie  ?  "  in- 
quired Johnny. 

"  I  can't  tell,  I  'm  blind,  you  know,"  answered 
Willie.     "  Can't  you  see  the  peach  trees  ?  " 

"  No,  I  do  n't  see  them,"  replied  Johnny. 
"  They  can't  be  very  far  off  from  us,  Willie  ;  let's 
go  and  hunt  for  them." 

Hand  in  hand  they  wandered — up  and  down-  - 
backwards  and  forwards — now  here,  now  tiiero ; 
but  nothing  could  they  see  of  the  peach-trees  Ihey 
had  so  lately  left ;  nor  were  they  by  any  means 
aware  that  they  were  now  plunging  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  heart  of  an  interminable  forest ; 
and  every  moment  straying  further  and  further 
from  home.  On,  on  they  went,  for  an  hour  or 
two  longer.  At  length  their  wearied  limbs  al- 
most refused  to  carry  them,  and  the  conviction 
began  to  steal  upon  them  that  they  were  lost — a 
conviction  which,  by-aud-by,  settled  with  a  freez- 
ing certainty  about  their  hearts. 

"  Willie,"  said  Johnny,  as  soon  as  he  could 
trust  himself  to  speak, — "  Willie,  I  'm  'fraid  we  're 
lost !  " 

"  Lost !  "  exclaimed  Willie  ;  and  he  turned  as 
pale  as  death.  "  Lost,  lost  in  the  woods  ?  "  And 
all  the  sorrowful  tales  he  had  ever  heard  about 
lost  children  crowded  upon  his  quickened  imagi- 
nation, rendered  unusually  sensitive  by  the  mys- 
tery with  which  his  want  of  sight  had  always  en- 
veloped the  outward  world. 

"  Do  n't  be  frightened,  Willie,"  said  Johnny,  his 
manly  young  heart  striving  to  be  brave  and  hope- 
ful, and  to  stifle  the  fears  in  Willie,  which  he 
could  not  himself  help  feeling.  "  Do  n't  be  fright- 
ened, God  will  take  care  of  us.  Let  us  not  go 
any  further;  let  us  sit  down  here,  and  when 
your  mammy  misses  us,  she  will  come  to  look  for 
us,  and  we  can  hear  her  when  she  calls.  We 
can't  help  ourselves  now,  Willie." 

"  But  can't  you  find  the  peach-trees,  Johnny  ?' 
anxiously  inquired  Willie. 
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'*  I  cau't  see  them  at  all,  anywhere,**  said  John, 
ny,  decidedly.  "  We  're  loet,  Willie  !  we  *re  lost, 
I  tell  you  ;  but  God  will  take  care  of  us  I  '*  Wil- 
lie covered  his  sightless  eyes  with  his  hands,  and 
began  to  cry. 

**  Do  'nt  cry,  Willie,*'  said  Johnny,  soothingly  ; 
**  it  won't  do  any  good,  and  may*  only  make  you 
sick.  If  crying  would  do  any  good,  I  *d  cry  too.** 
Little  philosopher !     Brave  little  heart  I 

Well,  there  they  sat  for  some  time,  Willie  stri- 
ving to  keep  back  the  tears  that  seemed  so  ready 
to  flow,  and  Johnny  striving  to  comfort  Willie. 
Every  time  a  leaf  rustled  near  them  they  started, 
and  Johnny  gazed  eageriy  around ;  and  every 
now  and  then  they  fancied  they  heard  the  sound 
of  human  voices.  Then  they  would  hold  m  their 
breath,  and  listen  for  awhile,  with  trembling 
eagerness  ;  but,  after  a  time,  a  look  of  blank  and 
bitter  disappointment  would  settle  on  their  faces. 

**  What  must  we  do,  Johnny  7  **  murmured 
Willie,  after  an  unusually  long  silence. 

"  We  must  trust  in  God,  Willie  ;  that  is  all  we 
can  do,"  answered  Johnny,  in  an  earnest,  though 
gentle  voice.  **  He  sees  us  here,  sitting  under 
these  very  trees.'* 

"  But  we  may  die  in  the  woods,  Johnny,"  said 
Willie  ;  **  and  what  would  mammy  do  7  It 
would  break  her  heart  if  I  was  to  die  in  the 
woods.*' 

**  I  do  n't  believe  we  'II  die  in  the  woods,  Willie," 
said  Johnny  ;  "  they  'II  come  and  find  us — I  know 
they  will :  and  may  be  we  can  yet  find  the  way 
out  ourselves.  If  you  aint  tos  tired,  Willie,  we  'II 
again." 

"  Oh,  I  aint  too  tired,"  said  Willie,  jumping  np. 
**  Do  let 's  try,  Johnny,  to  find  the  peach-trees 
try  again." 

Another  fruitless  search  of  two  or  three  hours 
now  followed.  Sometimes  they  seemed  to  emerge 
into  a  more  open  space,  but  these  were  only  spots 
where  the  forest  was  less  dense  than  usual ;  and 
again  they  would  plunge  into  a  darkly-shaded 
thicket.  Sometimes  they  got  entangled  amid  a 
Inxuriant  growth  of  underbrush  and  vines,  from 
which  they  disengaged  themselves  with  the  ut- 
most difficvlty.  At  length,  from  pure  exhaustion, 
they  once  more  seated  themselves.  Hunger  also 
began  to  add  to  their  sufferings,  for  they  had  taken 
a  very  early  and  a  very  slight  breakfast,  being  all 
intent  upon  the  peaches  which  they  had  promised 
themselves. 

Willie  was  now  becoming  more  accustomed  to 
the  idea  thut  he  was  really  lost,  and  more  recon- 
ciled to  it.  He  therefore  ceased  weeping,  except 
at  intervals,  when  a  peculiarly  vivid  thought  of 
his  "  poor  mammy  "  would  force  itself  upon  his 
mind.  Johnny  was  all  tbo  time  composed  and 
bopefd.  By-and-by  the  shades  of  evening  began 
to  darken  around  them ;  and  the  peculiar  chill 


which  is  felt  even  at  mid-day  in  the  depths  of  an 
immense  and  thickly-shaded  forest,  became  every 
moment  more  and  more  perceptible. 

"  Night  is  coming  now,  Willie,"  said  Johnny ; 
(«  but  do  n't  be  afraid,  God  can  take  care  of  us  in 
the  dark." 

"Night?"  said  Willie,  in  an  inquiring  tone, 
^*  night  coming  7  Oh,  poor  mammy !  But  I 
never  was  afraid  of  tho  dark,  Johnny,  'cause  it  *a 
always  dark  to  me.'* 

*'  Poor  Willie  !  **  exclaimed  Johnny,  "  how 
dreadful  it  must  be  to  be  in  the  dark  all  the  time  I 
We  *11  have  to  stay  in  the  woods  all  night,  Wil- 
lie,*' continued  he. 

**  Oh,  Johnny  I  "  exclaimed  Willie,  as  if  horror- 
struck  at  the  thought,  "how  dreadful!  What 
will  become  of  iw  7  ** 

"Never  mind,"  said  Johnny.  "I  tell  you, 
Willie,  I  am  sure  God  will  take  care  of  us.  Aint 
you  tired  and  sleepy  7  Let 's  say  our  prayers, 
and  go  to  sleep." 

"  Yes,"  said  Willie,  "  I  can  hardly  keep  my 
eyes  open  ;  let 's  go  to  sleep."  The  fact  was, 
they  were  both  too  much  fatigued  to  think  much 
of  anything  but  sleep. 

They  now  knelt  together,  Mrith  their  arms 
about  each  other's  necks,  and  commenced  repeat- 
ing in  unison  that  glorious  prayer :  "  Our  Father, 
who  art  in  Heaven."  When  they  came  to  the 
petition,  "  Thy  kingdom  come,"  Johnny  request- 
ed Willie  to  stop  a  moment  "  Sister  Susy  saj-s," 
he  remarked,  '*  that  wherever  there  is  peace  and 
love,  tliere  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  Now  aint 
this  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  7  " 

They  were  both  silent  for  a  moment  Heaven's 
peace  was  certainly  there—this  they  knew  and 
felt,  though  they  could  scarcely  have  defined  tho 
feeling.  Nature  was  sending  up  her  evening 
hymn  to  the  great  Creator ;  tho  little  birds  twit- 
tered and  chirped  as  they  flew  to  seek  their  rest- 
ing places  ;  the  frogs  from  a  distant  pool  croaked 
merrily  forth  their  noisy  chorus ;  innumerable 
crickets  trilled  iuuessatitly  their  loud  and  monoto- 
nous song ;  and  the  whip-poor-will  sent  forth  at 
intervals  his  pleasing,  melancholy  music  Ye«, 
there  was  peace  and  joy  around  them,  and  peace 
and  trust  dwelt  in  their  Lttio  hearts,  and  love  was 
everywhere. 

"  Is  not  this  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  7 "  in- 
quired Johnny,  after  a  solemn  pause. 

"  Yes,"  said  Willie,  his  little  heart  swelling  with  a 
heaven-inspired  tide  of  feeling, "  Yee,  Johnuy,  it  is." 
Wherever  and  under  whatever  circumstances 
Johnny  heard  or  repeated  the  Lord*s  Prayer,  he 
never  failed,  when  he  came  to  the  petition,  "  Thy 
kingdom  come,"  to  pause  and  ask  the  question,  si- 
lently or  audibly,  "  Is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven 
here  7  *'  It  would  bo  well,  methmks,  if  this  habit 
were  a  universal  one. 
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Having,  eertaiDly  to  their  own  tatisfaction,  sot- 
tied  the  point,  that  the  kin^om  of  Heaven  was 
really  within  and  around  them,  their  little  hearts 
felt  a  thrill  of  confidence  and  joy,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded with  their  evening  prayer  without  further 
interruption.  Then  Johnny,  bidding  Willie  to 
keep  awake  a  little  while  longer,  hunted  about  un- 
til  be  found  a  dry  and  grassy  spot,  and  there,  with 
trusting  hearts,  they  laid  their  weary  little  bodies 
down,  and,  amid  the  solitude  and  darkness,  with 
none  to  watch  over  them  but  the  Infinite  and  uni* 
yersal  Father,  they  soon  slept  sweetly  in  each 
other's  arms. 

We  must  now  return  to  Willie's  mother.  For 
an  hour  or  two  after  the  departure  of  the  little 
boys,  she  went  quietly  about  her  household  work, 
as  usual.  It  was  still  early,  and  the  sun  not  yet 
very  powerful,  and  she  felt  no  great  surprise  that 
they  should  linger  where  she  knew  there  were  such 
powerful  attractions.  But  at  length,  when  hour 
after  hour  had  rolled  away,  she  began  to  grow  un- 
easy. It  was  Saturday,  a  day  for  cleaning,  and 
scouring,  and  scrubbing,  and,  of  course,  she  was 
Tery  busy ;  but  after  she  began  to  think  it  was 
high  time  the  little  rovers  had  returned,  she  fre- 
quently left  her  work,  wiped  her  dripping  hands 
upon  her  blue  checked  apron,  and  went  to  the 
door  to  see  if  they  were  coming. 

Thus  for  a  long  time  she  waited ;  and  then, 
growing  seriously  uneasy,  she  threw  her  sun -bon- 
net upon  her  head,  and  went  forth  in  pursuit  of 
them.  But  when  she  arrived  at  the  peach-trees, 
to  her  great  dismay,  they  were  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  Still  she  thought  they  must  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  or,  perhaps,  thought  she,  the  little 
rogues  may  be  hiding  from  me.  And  then  she 
began  to  call  them  :  "  Johnny  !  Willie !  where 
are  you  ?  where  have  you  gone  ?  "  But  the  only 
answer  she  received,  was  from  the  distant  echo. 
Then  she  went  into  the  woods,  and  commenced  a 
thorough  search.  "  Merciful  Father ! "  she  ex- 
claimed, "  what  if  they  have  wandered  far  away, 
and  are  lost  in  these  woods  !  My  poor  little  blind 
boy  ! — my  Willie  I — I  may  never  seo  you  more  ! 
Then  wringing  her  hands,  she  ran  about  from 
spot  to  spot,  like  one  distracted.  She  would  throw 
herself  upon  the  ground,  and  weep  most  violently  ; 
then,  springing  up  again,  would  recommence  her 
search. 

'*  I  must  fly  to  the  village,  and  get  assistance,** 
fihe  exclaimed,  at  length,  and  then  she  ran  for- 
wards for  a  little  while  in  that  direction  ;  but  sud- 
denly recollecting  that  still  they  might  not  be  far 
off,  and,  by  taking  time  to  go  to  the  village,  she 
might  lose  the  chance  of  finding  them,  and  also 
give  them  time  to  wander  still  further,  and  become 
hopelessly  lost,  she  again  commenced  her  frantic 
search,  and  called  aloud,  in  the  most  agonized 
tones,  without  cMsation. 


"  God  help  me  !  God  help  me  !  What  shall  I 
do?  Which  way  shall  I  go  ?  "  exclaimed  the  ter- 
ror-stricken mother.  She  prayed,  too,  with  all 
her  heart,  as  she  wandered  franticly  to  and  fro ; 
but  it  was  then  no  time,  she  thought,  to  fall  upon 
her  knees,  or  continue  for  a  moment  in  one  spot, 
when  her  boy  was  lost  in  the  woods,  and  wander- 
ing, perhaps,  further  and  further  every  moment 
So  she  ran,  and  culled,  and  prayed, — and  ran,  and 
called,  and  prayed  !  Now  and  then  she  thought 
she  espied  at  a  distance,  through  the  opening 
crevices  of  the  under-brush,  their  fluttering  gar- 
ments, and  would  hasten  to  the  spot,  only  to  find 
that  she  had  been  deceived  by  her  own  imagina- 
tion. 

At  length,  in  her  sore  extremity,  she  suddenly 
became  more  calm.  It  was  very  evident  that  she 
must  decide  upon  some  energetic  course  of  action, 
and  that  right  speedily.  What  could  she  do  then, 
but  hasten  to  the  village,  and  seek  assistance  7 
she  saw  no  other  course.  Accordingly,  upon  that 
she  decided ;  and  nou)  she  knelt,  and,  with  up- 
raised eyes,  and  haudii  convulsively  clasped,  and 
held  far  above  her  head,  she  earnestly  besought 
her  heavenly  Father  to  protect  the  little  babea, 
lost  in  that  dismal  forest,  and  have  them  iu  his 
keeping  till  human  help  should  come.  It  was  a 
short  and  fervent  prayer,  without  nice  choice  of 
words,  or  vain  repetition  ;  and  then  sho  rose, 
strengthened  and  still  more  composed,  aifd  hast- 
ened, with  all  the  speed  she  could  command,  to- 
wards the  village. 

At  first,  from  sheer  fatigue,  she  tottered  from 
one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other,  with  trembling 
footsteps ;  but  her  heart  growing  stronger  as  she 
advanced,  her  limbs  seemed  to  gather  strength, 
and  she  went  onward  and  onward  with  ever  ac- 
celerating speed.  At  length  she  came  to  a  river, 
which  must  be  crossed.  Thank  Heaven !  the 
boat  was  not  upon  the  other  side.  The  ferryman 
was  quietly  seated  within  his  canoe,  smoking  his 
friendly  pipe,  and  ready  to  convey  to  the  other 
side  such  foot- passengers  as  might  offer,  for  the 
river  was  so  low  that  the  steam  ferry-boat  had 
ceased  to  run,  and  the  stream  was  constantly 
forded  by  all  sorts  of  vehicles.  The  ancient  ferry- 
man, a  hard-featured,  but  kind-hearted  son  of  the 
western  forests,  looked  considerably  amazed  when 
he  saw  the  widow  coming  towards  him  at  that 
time  of  day,  and  on  Saturday,  too  !  Besides,  he 
knew  that  only  on  the  preceding  day  he  bad 
himself  rowed  her  and  the  two  little  boys  across  the 
stream  ;  and  he  was,  therefore,  quite  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture  the  cause  of  this  sudden,  solitary  jour- 
ney to  the  village.  He  soon  found  there  was 
cause  enough. 

As  the  widow  approached  old  Ginger — as  ho 
was  called — she  raised  her  hands,  and  began  to 
speak  to  him,  long  before  she  was  able  to  make 
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hereelf  heard.  "  What  in  the  name  of  thunder 
has  got  into  the  widow  now? "  said  he  to  himselfi 
as  he  rolled  an  enormous  quid  of  tobacco  out  of 
the  hollow  of  one  cheek  into  that  of  the  other ; 
"  what  ails  the  croeter  ?  Vidders  is  curous, 
though,  any  how  you  can  fix  it ;  only  I  never  seed 
her  have  no  tantrums  afore,  like  the  rest  on  *em. 
But  natur  will. come  out  at  last,  just  like  murder." 
As  she  approached  nearer,  however,  he  saw  that 
really  something  quite  unusual  was  the  matter 
with  her:  so  putting  a  stop  to  his  philosophical 
speculations  upon  a  most  maligned,  misunderstood, 
misrepresented  class  of  the  human  species,  he 
arose  forthwith,  and  went  to  meet  her. 

"  What  upon  airth  "—he  began,  as  he  took 
her  hand;  but  she  suddenly  interrupted  him  by 
exclaiming, — 

**  Oh,  Ginger,  my  boy  is  lost !     For  God's  sake 
help  me  to  find  him  !     Little  Johnny  is  gone  too." 
"  Lost  ?  gone,  Vidder  7    What  on  airth  do  you 
mean  ?  "  exclaimed  Ginger. 

**  Oh,  they  are  lost  in  the  woods,"  said  she ; 
"come  back— come  back  with  me,  and  let  us 
search  for  them.  My  poor  blind  boy!  You 
know  every  inch  of  the  woods,  Ginger,  and  we 
two  together  can  find  them." 

*<  But  how,  woman  7 "  exclaimed  the  boatman, 
paralyzed  by  the  intelligence,  and  scarcely  com- 
prehending what  she  had  said.  **  Tell  me  more  ; 
tell  me  more  about  it" 

**  What  more  do  you  want  to  know,  Ginger," 
said  the  widow,  **  than  that  two  of  God's  creatures 
are,  perhaps,  perishing  in  the  woods  ;  and  those, 
too,  little  innocent  babies,  that  can't  help  them- 
selves 7  Do  n't  stop  to  ask  me  questions,  for  God's 
sake ! "  continued  she,  wringing  her  hands,  and 
bursting  into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears ;  "  but 
come  and  help  me  find  the  boys,"  and  she  laid 
her  hand  upon  his 'arm,  and  forcibly  drew  him  in- 
to the  road  from  whence  she  came. 

The  old  ferryman  went  passively  along  for  a 
few  steps,  and  then  halted  suddenly.  *<  I  'II  tell 
you  what  it  is,  Vidder,"  he  said,  taking  off  his 
hat,  and  standing  right  before  her,  "  ef  them  little 
boys  is  lost, — as  you  say  they  is,  and,  God  knows, 
J  don't  misbelieve  you,  woman, — you  and  me 
can't  find  'em,  no  how.  You  haint  no  idee  what 
sort  of  a  place  them  woods  is;  we  mout  sarch 
from  now  till  the  day  of  judgment,  and  never  go 
a'  near  'em."  Then  seeing  her  look  of  despair, 
and  her  impatient  gesture,  he  continued,  with  ve- 
hemence, '*  God  knows,  woman,  I  aiut  onwilling 
to  help  a  feller-creetur  in  distress ;  and  I  'd  ray- 
thur  this  blessed  minute  lay  my  old  head  down, 
and  have  it  chopped  clean  off,  than  have  them 
angels  perish  in  them  'ere  woods  ; " — here  the 
widow  groaned  audibly,  and  again  raised  her 
clasped  hands  convulsively  to  heaven, — *'  but  it 
aint  no  use  to  go  a  sarchmg  in  them  'ere  woods  on- 


tell  we  get  more  help.  The  village,  woman,  the 
village  I  On  to  the  village,  and  rouse  the  peo- 
ple !  "  He  then  took  her  hand,  and  she  allowed 
him  to  lead  her  passively  to  the  canoe,  and  seat 
her  within  it 

He  rowed  with  all  his  might,  endeavoring,  in 
the  mean  time,  to  comfort  the  distracted  mother. 
*'  There  aint  no  danger,  Vidder,"  said  be,  ^*  bat 
what  we  '11  find  them  leetle  boys.  Children  has 
been  lost  in  them  same  woods  afore  now,  and 
found  agin ;  yes,  and  in  my  day  too,  Vidder.  It 
aint  no  use  to  keep  a  lookin*  out  for  trouble ;  God 
knows,  it  comes  fast  enough.  Keep  a  good  heart, 
Vidder ;  we'll  git  up  sicji  a  company  as  '11  sconr 
them  'ere  woods  cleaner  'an  they's  ever  been 
scoured  afore.  Keep  a  good  heart,  and  don't  keep 
a  cryin' ;  it  aint  no  airthly  use  to  fret" 

But  now  they  were  at  the  other  side  of  the  lit- 
tle stream,  and  the  kind-hearted  ferryman  en- 
deavored to  persuade  the  widow  to  remain  quietly 
in  the  boat,  till  he  could  go  to  the  village,  and 
sound  the  alarm.  But  she  was  quite  too  much 
excited  to  think  of  sitting  still ;  and  would  by  no 
means  consent  to  do  as  he  proposed.  They  step- 
ped out  of  the  boat,  therefore,  scrambled  up  the 
steep  and  slippery  bank,  and  commenced  walking 
rapidly  together  towards  the  village,  telling  the 
startling  tidings  to  every  one  they  met  In  a  lit- 
tle while  the  whole  village  was  in  commotion. 
Men,  women,  and  children,  were  seen  running 
hither  and  thither,  snatching  up  an3rthiug  they 
thought  might  be  required,  and  then  starting  off 
for  the  river  with  their  utmost  speed. 

Mrs.  Carter  and  Susan,  Johnny's  grandmother 
and  sister,  were  engaged  in  scouring  out  their 
house  when  Joe  Carter  suddenly  burst  into  the 
room,  exclaiming,  "  Heavens  and  earth,  ma ! 
Johnny  and  Willie  are  lost!'— lost  in  the  woods 
across  the  river ! "  and  snatching  up  his  gun,  and 
a  hunting-horn,  which  lay  upon  the  table,  he  dart- 
ed off  again,  before  the  bewUdered  women  had 
time  to  say  a  single  word,  or  even  to  recover,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  from  the  first  feeling  of  con- 
sternation. Dropping  immediately  the  utensils 
they  each  held  in  their  hands,  they  stood  stupidly 
gazing  at  each  other  for  a  moment,  and  then,  with- 
out uttering  a  syllable,  they  both,  snatching  up 
their  sun-bonnets  by  a  natural  Western  instinct, 
started  off,  with  wonderful  haste,  to  the  ferry. 

In  a  surprisingly  short  time,  they  reached  the 
river,  and  there  a  busy  scone  was  presented  to 
their  view.  An  enormous  cart,  filled  with  men, 
women,  and  children,  was  already  there  ;  and  the 
horses  which  drew  it  were  jost  about  stepping  in- 
to the  river. 

«'  Get  in  here,  Susy  *  get  in  here.  Miss  Carter !" 
sounded  from  many  voices ;  and  Snsan  and  her 
grandmother  were  almost  lifted  ap  into  the  cart ; 
then  it  went  on  its  way.    Uncle  Heinrich  and 
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Willie's  mother  were  there--ehe  with  her  head 
leaaing  upon  his  shoulder,  and  weeping  bitterly — 
refusing  to  be  comforted.  They  now  drove  into 
the  river;  another  cart,  filled  with  people,  and 
another,  followed— for  the  village  was  almost  de- 
serted. Men  and  boys,  at  work  in  the  fields,  had 
dropped  their  implements  and  run  ;  carpenters  at 
work  upon  the  roofe  of  houses,  had  slid  precipi- 
tately off,  and  joined  the  hurrying  throng ;  old 
and  young  were  there,  with  throbbing  hearts  and 
eager  fftces.  There  was,  in  every  countenance, 
that  expression  of  grave  and  earnest  reverence 
which  settles  on  the  features  when  a  deep  human 
feelmg  is  stirred  to  its  utmost  depths  ;  not  a  single 
word  was  lightly  spoken,  or  lightly  heard  ;  even 
little  children  gazed  reverently  into  each  other's 
eyes,  or  looked  around  them  with  a  glance  that 
was  more  than  nsoaUy  thoughtful ;  for,  then  and 
there,  was  strikingly  developed  the  deep  and 
innate  sense,  which  dwells  within  ns  all,  of  the 
value  of  a  human  life. 

Scarcely  a  word  was  uttered  as  they  forded  the 
river,  except  by  the  driver,  who  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  manage  his  horses  without  keeping  up  the 
racket  to  which  he  had  accustomed  them.  Half 
way  across  the  river  might  be  seen  the  old  ferry- 
man, in  his  trusty  canoe,  rowing  with  all  the 
power  which  he  could  call  into  his  still  quite  vig- 
orous arms.  The  boat  was  filled  with  people. 
Here  and  there  might  be  seen  an  individual,  who, 
disdaining  the  usual  modes  of  crossing  the  river, 
had  plunged  bravely  in,  and  was  trusting  to  his 
own  resources.  Foremost  among  these  were  Joe 
and  Will  Carter,  the  former  holding  his  gun  out 
of  the  water  with  his  left  hand. 

Having  all  now  crossed  the  river,  the  whole 
company  assembled  round  the  cart  in  which  the 
widow  rode,  and  began,  for  the  first  time,  to  ques- 
tion her  minutely.  Her  answers  were  short, 
distinct,  and  directly  to  the  point  She  told  them 
the  story,  simple  as  it  was,  that  the  boys  had 
asked  permission  to  go  and  gather  peaches,  had 
promised  her  they  would  not  be  long  away,  had 
gone  to  the  peach  trees  quite  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  she  had  not  seen  them  since.  After 
hearing  all  she  had  to  say,  the  throng  pressed 
on. 

Arrived  at  the  cluster  of  peach  trees,  again 
they  halted,  to  form  some  plan  for  the  most  effi- 
cient search.  Meet  of  the  men  were  skilled  in 
discovering  tracks,  but  here  they  seemed  at  fault ; 
the  little  feet  had  skimmed  alon^,  and  left  no 
trace  behind.  Willie's  mother,  Mrs.  Carter,  and 
Susan,  while  the  consultation  was  going  on,  wan- 
dered uneasily  backwards  and  forwards,  but  nei- 
ther of  them  uttered  a  word.  The  old  ferryman, 
Gmger,  coming  up  to  Willie's  mother— with  whom 
he  felt  best  acquainted— said,  "  You  women  had 
best  stay  here,  or,  maybe,  go  back  to  your  house 


and  rest,  while  we  is  a  sarching  for  them  leetle 
boys.  Poor  leetle  creetura  !  I  know  we  'II  come 
across  'em  soon,  seein '  there's  so  many  on  us." 

"  Back  to  the  house  ?  "  exclaimed  old  Mrs. 
Carter,  opening  her  great  black  eyes  wide  npo» 
him,  "  back  to  the  house  ?  why,  man  •  are  vou 
mad  ?  "  ' 

"  Not  as  I  knows  on,  ma'am,"  meekly  replied 
old  Ginger,  backing  off  to  a  respectful  distance; 
and  then  he  could  not  forbear  remarking  to  him- 
self, «*  Vidders  sartainly  is  curous  creeturs,  and  I 
might  a  know  'd  more  an'  to  put  myself  so  close 
to  'em."  Susan,  and  Willie's  mother,  only  shook 
their  heads  at  the  proposal,  and  though  not  so  vi- 
olent, were  quite  as  resolute  as  Mrs.  Carter  ;  old 
Ginger  therefore  moved  away,  and  joined  the 
crowd.  Joe  and  BiU  Carter  had  already  started 
off  in  different  directions,  having  consulted  togeth- 
er in  whispers,  and  seeming  totally  unconscious  of 
all  that  was  going  on  around  them. 

"  Now  that  aint  right,"  said  one  of  the  villagers, 
as  he  gazed  after  their  retreating  forms ;  '»  we 
ought  all  to  understand  each  other,  and  not  go 
capering  about  without  rhyme  or  reason.  Here, 
Joe !  Bill  •"  Joe  and  Bill,  however,  never  so  much 
as  turned  their  heads,  but  kept  steadily  and  rapid- 
ly advancing  in  the  path  which  they  had  taken. 

"  Let  them  alone,  neighbor,"  said  uncle  Hein- 
rich ;  "  you  can't  expect  them  to  be  bound  by 
rules  and  regulations  now ;  let  them  take  their 
own  way,  poor  boys  I  Johnny  is  their  idol,  and 
you  see  they  are  almost  beside  themselves ;  there 
are  surely  enough  of  us  without    them." 

"No,  do  n't  plague  'em,"  exclaimed  old  Ginger  ; 
"  there  aint  no  keeping  down  natur,  nohow  ;  and 
them  boys  '11  run  the  feet  off  their  legs  afore 
they'll  give  up  the  sarch.  So  will  we  all,  for  the 
matter  o'  that,  I  reckon." 

The  plan  was  at  length  laid,  so  that  all  the 
different  sections  of  the  forest  should  be  most  ef- 
fectually searched,  and  the  various  parties  started 
off  in  several  directions,  young  Ned  and  Ben  keep- 
ing very  near  to  Uncle  Heinrich,  as  if  they  thought 
that  where  he  was,  there  surely  would  be  safety 
and  success.  But  now  a  sudden  thought  struck 
Susan,  and  she  flew  to  Uncle  Heinrich,  exclaim- 
ing, *•  Your  dog.  Uncle  Heinrich,  your  dog ! 
where  is  Leo  ?  " 

"  Sure  enough,"  said  Uncle  Heinrich,  striking 
his  hand  upon  his  forehead,  **  where  have  my 
senses  been  ?  If  Leo  could  once  get  their  trail, 
he  would  quickly  find  them.  I  must  go  back  for 
him." 

"  No,  no  !  Uncle  Heinrich,"  said  Susan,  "  let 
me  go  and  bring  him.  I  am  young,  and  can 
bear  fatigue."  The  poor  girl  looked  at  that 
very  moment  ready  to  die  with  fatigue  and 
grief. 
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**  Indeed,  you  shall  not  go,"  said  Uncle  Ilein- 
rich,  "  I  will  gro  myself." 

"  Let  us  go  I  let  us  go  I  Uncle  Heinrich,"  ex- 
claimed both  of  the  boys  in  chorus. 

**  No,  no,  dear  boys,"  said  Uncle  Heinrich, 
**  stay  where  you  are,  I  will  go  ;  keep  near  your 
grandmother  or  your  sister  Susy." 

It  seemed  an  age  to  Susan  till  Uncle  Heinrich's 
return.  All  her  hopes  had  centered  upon  Leo. 
But  when  Uncle  Heinrich  reached  home,  alas! 
Leo  WHS  not  to  be  found.  Finding  the  place  de- 
serted when  he  returned  home — for  he  had  been 
off  on  some  canine  expedition  when  the  family 
started  on  their  search — he  had  gone  off  again, 
nobody  could  tell  where.  Uncle  Heinrich  shouted 
and  searched  for  him  in  vain.  Leo  had  recently 
contracted  the  questionable  habit  of  roving  abroad 
for  several  hours  at  a  time  ;  for,  fiudhig  that, 
when  allowed  the  freedom  of  the  school -room,  he 
attracted  too  much  attention,  Uncle  Heinrich  had 
forbidden  him  to  enter  it  during  school  hours;  aud, 
naturally  fond  of  society,  it  was  not  wonderful 
that  he  should  go  to  seek  it 

"Oh!  Uncle  Heinrich!  where  is  Leo?"  ex- 
claimed Susan,  when  she  saw  htm  returning  with- 
out the  dog. 

**  He  has  gone  off,  Susan,  and  cannot  be  fomid," 
was  the  reply. 

Susan^s  countenance  feU,  for,  as  I  have  stated, 
ever  since  she  had  thoaght  of  Leo,  and  his  un- 
common sagacity,  her  faith  had  been  strong  that 
the  boys  would  be  found,  and  found  speedily. 
"  God  have  pity  upon  us  ! "  she  exclaimed  mourn- 
fully, sitting  down  opon  the  ground,  and  burying 
her  face  upon  her  lap — *'  everything  seems  to  go 
against  us." 

**  Susan ! "  said  Uncle  Heinrich,  in  a  reproach- 
ful yet  tender  tone. 

The  sound  of  her  name  thus  pronounced,  re- 
called her  to  herself;  and,  like  Mary  of  old,  when 
Jesus  suddenly  pronounced  her  name,  her  eyes 
were  opened,  and  her  heart  recalled  from  the 
depths  of  its  despair.  She  looked  first  at  Uncle 
Heinrich,  and  then  up  to  Heaven,  exclaimhig, 
"  God  forgive  me  ! " 

How  tediously  the  hoars  crept  along  while  the 
search  was  carried  on !  Afternoon,  and  twilight, 
and  then  the  dark,  silent,  and  mysterioos  night 
had  come,  and  still  the  little  wanderers  had  not 
been  found.  But  those  deep  forests  were  not  then, 
as  usual,  dark  nor  silent ;  for  here  and  there  were 
bright  fires  bnming,  which  had  been  lighted  by 
the  different  parties  to  afford  them  the  means  of 
seeing ;  and  from  all  quarters  of  the  forest  re- 
sounded the  incessant  shouts  and  calls  of  men, 
women,  and  children.  Uncle  Heinrich,  after 
having  taken  several  jonrneys  to  the  village  and 
back  again,  had  at  length  found  Leo,  the  truant, 
and  brought  him  to  the  fcene  of  action. 


Garments  belonging  to  each  of  the  little  boys 
were  shown  to  him.  He  smelt  them  for  some 
time,  aud  then  looked  up  into  his  master*s  faee, 
as  if  for  directions.  "  Find  them,  Leo !  good  dofr ! 
find  Iheni ! "  said  his  master. 

Leo  scented  about  among  the  peach  trees  for 
some  time,  and  then  started  off.  The  little  party, 
couHisting  of  Mrs.  Garter,  Willie's  mother,  Sosan, 
aud  her  two  brothers,  watched  the  movements  of 
the  dog  with  intense  and  breathless  interest, 
while  Uncle  Heinrich  followed  him  at  a  little 
distance. 

"  Has  n*t  he  found  the  trail  ? "  inquired  Ben, 
looking  at  his  sister  Susy,  and  clapping  his  hands. 
**  Look  how  he  ruus  along  now  with  his  nose  upon 
the  ground." 

'*  We  Ml  see,"  replied  Susan,  with  as  much 
composure  as  she  could  assume. 

Presently  Leo  seemed  at  fault,  however ;  for 
he  stopped  awhile,  smelt  about,  and  then  returned 
to  the  peach  trees,  still  keeping  his  nose  to  the 
ground.  There  he  ran  about  a  little,  and  again 
went  off,  iu  rather  a  different  direction,  aud  further 
than  before  ;  the  whole  party  we  have  mentioned 
following  him  as  well  as  they  were  able.  Bat  he 
doubled  and  turned  constantly,  and  seemed  very 
much  perplexed  ;  yet  still  he  kept  his  nose  to  the 
ground  as  if  he  had  the  trail.  This  was  contin- 
ued for  some  time,  till  finally  it  became  impossible 
for  any  of  the  party  to  follow  him  closely,  aud 
Uncle  Heinrich  feared  that  if  he  kept  calling  him 
back,  he  would  lose  the  trail,  or  else  become  dis- 
couraged aud  give  up  the  pursuit 

"  We  had  better  remain  hero,"  said  Undo 
Heinrich,  **  Leo  will  now  certainly  find  them,  I 
think  :  and  if  he  does,  he  will  not  be  very  long  in 
making  us  aware  of  it"  So  the  whole  party, 
nearly  fatigued  to  death,  sat  down  upon  the 
ground,  and  endeavored  to  be  patient  But,  in  a 
little  while,  a  loud,  long,  and  cheering  blast  was 
heard,  and  then  a  succession  of  answering  shouts 
and  cheers  from  different  quarters  of  the  forest 
echoed  through  the  woods. 

"  That's  Uncle  Joe's  horn,  I  am  sore,"  ex- 
claimed Susan,  starting  to  her  feet,  "  I  know  the 
sound  of  it  right  well !  "  and  she  sprang  away  like 
a  startled  fawn,  and  flew  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  horn  was  heard. 

**  €rod  in  Heaven  be  praised  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Carter,  slowly  rising ;  and  her  agitation  was  so 
great  that  she  tottered  forward  as  though  she 
would  have  fallen.  Her  intense  joy  had  com- 
pletely overpowered  her.  Willie's  mother,  when 
she  attempted  to  rise,  had  fallen  back  upon  the 
ground,  and  was  nearly  fainting.  Uncle  Hein- 
rich assisted  her  to  rise,  bat  she  seemed  scarcely 
conscraoB  of  what  was  going  on.  Mrs.  Carter 
had  by  this  time  recovered  herself,  and  was  fol- 
lowing the  direction  of  the  cheerfol  sosnds  with 
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wonderfully  rapid  fltops.  Each  new  ehout,  as  it 
an»a,  and  was  borne  joyfully  along,  caused  her 
old  limbfl  to  spring,  and  infused  new  life  into  her 
heart.  Susan  was  flying  forward  with  the  fleet- 
ness  of  the  wind.  Ned  and  Ben  had  started 
at  the  very  first  echo  of  the  horn,  and  were  out 
of  sight  in  a  moment ;  but  Uncle  Heinrich  re> 
mained  behind,  to  assist  Willie's  mother,  who  was 
utterly  unable  to  walk  without  his  aid. 

As  they  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  spot, 
and  the  mingled  sounds  became  more  and  more 
distinct,  Leo's  deep  hoarse  voice  was  plainly  heard. 
Uncle  Heinrich  now  almost  carried  Willie's  mo- 
ther in  his  arms,  for  her  limbs  absolutely  refused 
their  support.  But  ail,  at  length,  were  gathered 
around  the  spot  where  the  children  had  been 
found.  Wonderful  to  tell,  they  had  not  been 
awakened  by  the  bustle  and  din  arouud  them,  but 
were  still  (ast  asleep,  locked  closely  in  each  other's 
arms,  just  as  they  had  laid  them  down  to  sleep  in 
the  spot  which  they  had  decided  to  be  « the  king- 
dom of  Heaven."  Overpowered  by  the  fatigue 
of  their  wandering,  and  the  keenness  of  their  an- 
gnish  upon  the  discovery  that  they  were  really 
lost,  they  seemed  almost  to  be  sleeping  the  quiet 
sleep  of  death ;  yet  smiles  were  on  their  lips, 
and  the  rosy  hue  of  health  upon  their  little 
cheeks. 

It  was  a  wonderfully  interesting  and  affecting 
scene.  There  lay  the  little  innocents,  all  uncon- 
scious of  the  interest  they  were  exciting,  and  of 
the  feelings  which  they  had  stirred  up  from  the 
fathomless  depths  of  numerous  human  hearts; 
and  all  around  them  were  countless  human  faces, 
befiutiful  and  homely,  dark  and  fair,  aged  and 
youthful,  gazing  down  upon  them  with  the  intense 
earnestness  which  can  only  be  felt  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, when  all  the  life  within  has  been  quickened 
mto  vital  action.  Men  standing  upon  tiptoe  to 
see  over  the  shoulders  of  those  who  were  before 
them,  children  making  innumerable  crevices 
through  which  to  peep,  and  calling  to  their  parents 
**  Do  let  me  see,  daddy  ;  do  let  me  see,  mammy  ; 
lift  me  up,  daddy,  lift  me  up  " — all  added  to  the 
interest  and  excitement  of  the  moment. 

Joe  Carter  sat  upon  the  ground  beside  the  chil- 
dren, with  his  hunting  horn  in  his  hand.  He  was 
gazing  intently  at  the  little  sleepers,  his  huge 
frame  in  attitude  of  the  most  entire  earnestuess, 
and  occasionally  he  brushed  hastily  away  from 
either  sunburnt  cheek,  something  which  looked 
very  much  like  a  tear.  What !  tears  from  that 
brutal  man  7  Ah  yes,  tears  ;  the  tokens  and  the 
tributes  of  that  humanity  which  never  utterly  de- 
parts from  the  boaoms  of  the  most  abandoned  men. 
Susan  was  on  her  knees  beside  her  Uucle  Joe, 
leaning  tenderly  over  the  little  boys  ;  Mrs  Carter 
was  weeping  aloud  upon  the  bosom  of  her  other 
sou  ;  Willie's  mother  had  fainted  entirely  away  iu 
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Uncle  Heinrich's  arms ;  and  Ben  and  Ned  were 
standing  near,  looking  from  one  to  the  other  with 
all  the  wondering  simplicity  of  childhood. 

But  the  children  were  to  be  awakened,  and 
how  was  it  to  be  done  ?  If  suddenly  aroused  to 
see  such  a  crowd  of  people,  excited  as  they  were, 
with  the  glare  of  numerous  fires  around  them  in 
the  dead  of  night,  so  far  from  supposing  them- 
selves in  the  peaceful  **  Kingdom  of  Heaven," 
they  would  have  been  very  apt  to  think  them- 
selves, for  the  moment  at  least,  iu  a  very  different 
place.  Joe  thought  that  the  people  had  better 
put  out  their  torches  and  fires, — for  they  had 
matches,  and  could  easily  rekindle  them — and 
then  let  Susy  speak  to  Johnny,  who  would  more 
readily  recognise  her  voice  than  that  of  any  other 
person.  The  fires  and  torches  were,  accordingly, 
instantly  extinguished,  and  there  was  a  breath- 
less silence. 

"  Johnny !  Johnny  !  "  said  Susan,  in  a  gentle 
voice,  and  with  her  lips  close  at  his  ear.  Johnny 
moved  a  little,  and  muttered  half  inaudibly,  **  thy 
kingdom  come." 

**  What  does  he  say  ?  what  does  he  say  7 " 
was  heard  around  in  gentle  whispers. 

Susan  replied  in  an  under  tone,  but  in  an  accent 
so  clear  that  it  was  heard  by  every  one,  "  he  says, 
thy  kingdom  come." 

The  people  looked  at  each  other  mysteriously, 
but  finding  that,  in  the  darkness  of  a  starlight  in 
the  woods,  they  could  not  catch  the  expression  of 
each  other's  faces,  turned  away  again,  and  bent 
their  heads  to  listen. 

"  Johnny !  Johnny  I  "  said  Susan  again,  in  the 
same  gentle  tone.  Johnny  began  to  awake,  and 
stretched  himself. 

«*  Johnny  ! "  said  Susan,  "  won't  you  kiss  your 
darling  sister  Susy?"  The  kiss  was  distinctly 
heard. 

He  must  have  felt  confused,  however,  for  the 
first  question  he  asked  was,  *^  Sister  Susy,  am  I 
at  home  in  grandma's  house  ?  I  thought  I  was 
at  Willie's." 

**  No,  Johnny,"  replied  Susan,  "  you  are  not  in 
grandma's  house ;  you  did  go  home  with  little 
Willie,  on  Friday,  after  school." 

**  Oh  yes,"  said  Johnny,  *•  now  I  remember  all 
about  it.  Willie  and  me  is  lost  in  the  woods ;  but 
how  did  you  get  here,  Sister  Susy  ?  " 

"  Every  body  has  been  hunting  for  yon,  John- 
ny," said  Susan,  ♦*  for  you  and  little  Willie— al- 
most every  body  from  the  village;  and  now 
we  've  found  you.  Uncle  Joe  found  you,  Johnny." 
"  Where's  Uncle  Joe  ?  "  inquired  Johnny.  *'  I 
do  n't  see  him,  and  I  do  n't  see  you,  nor  any  body ; 
am  I  getting  blind  too,  like  little  Willie  ?  " 

**  No,  Johnny,"  said  Susan,  **  I  hope  not,  but  it's 
night." 

"  Here  I  am,  Johnny,"  said  Joe  Carter,  in  a 
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softer  voice  than  any  body  had  ever  heard  him 
use  before. 

"  Grandma  is  here  too,  and  Uncle  Heinrich," 
said  Susan 

*' Will  grandma  whip  me  for  getting  lost?" 
asked  Johnny  in  alarm. 

Susan  said  uothing ;  her  constitutional  fear  of  her 
grandmother  suggesting  to  her  that  she  had  better 
not  attempt  a  repl  y  upon  a  point  of  so  much  delicacy. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Joe  Carter,  quickly,  and  this 
time  the  toue  of  his  voice  was  quite  natural — **  no, 
no,  Johnny,  that  she  won*t ;  I  'II  see  to  that" 
Mrs.  Carter  now  came  forward,  and  threw  her 
arms  round  Johnny's  neck,  who  was  by  this  time 
standing  up.  This  was  a  signal  for  Ned  and  Ben, 
and  they  too  rushed  up  to  Johnny,  and  hugged  and 
kimed  him  to  their  hearts*  content. 

"You  must  now  wake  up  Willie,  Johnny," 
said  Susan,  **  and  tell  him  all  about  it,  but  do  n't 
frighten  him.     His  mother  is  here." 

By  this  time  the  torches  were  all  rekindled,  for 
the  people  knew  that  poor  little  blind  Willie  could 
not  be  startled  .by  the  greatest  blaze  of  light. 
Johnny  awoke  his  little  companion  with  the  most 
consummate  skill,  and  gave  him  the  most  precise 
information  of  the  state  of  things.  Then,  and  not 
till  then — for  she  had  sometime  before  returned  to 
consciousness — did  Uncle  Heinrich  allow  the  poor 
woman  to  rush  forward,  and  clasp  in  her  convul- 
sive embrace  her  now  recovered  child.  And  then 
ensued  a  scene  of  tenderness,  which  drew  tears 
from  every  eye,  and  of  which  it  would  be  folly  for 
me  to  attempt  a  description. 


The  children  were  taken  home  in  triumph. 
Joe  took  Johnny  in  his  own  arms,  a  privilege 
which  all  seemed  to  grant  him  as  a  right  Uncle 
Heinrich  took  Willie,  and  thus  the  whole  crowd 
started  off,  taking  the  house  of  Willie's  mother  in 
their  route.  They  were  a  very  difierent-lookiog 
set  of  people  from  what  they  had  been  a  few 
hows  before.  Intense  and  long  repressed  excite* 
ment  was  now  obliged  to  expend  itself  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  Some  sang,  some  shouted,  some  whistled, 
some  capered  and  danced,  and  the  boys  waved 
their  torches  in  the  air,  and  pranced  abont  as  if 
they  were  demented.  Even  Leo  partook  of  the 
general  exuberance  of  feeling,  and  perpetrated 
sundry  antics  which  were  quite  remarkable  for  a 
dog  of  his  nsual  dignity  of  character,  and  lofty 
and  grave  demeanor. 

When  the  crowd  of  people  had  seen  WHlie 
safely  home,  and  taken  leave  of  his  mother  and 
himself  by  three  prolonged  and  hearty  cheers,  they 
turned  their  steps  to  the  river,  and  in  process  of 
time  arrived  at  the  widow  Carter's.  Here  tbey 
went  through  the  same  noisy  ceremony,  after 
having  borne  Johnny  from  hand  to  hand  over  the 
heads  of  the  people,  that  every  one  might  bestow 
upon  the  little  favorite  a  kiss  of  thankfuhiess  ;  and 
then,  light-hearted  and  satisfied,  they  departed  to 
their  respective  homes.  Johnny  was  immediate- 
ly put  into  the  best  bed  the  house  afforded,  not, 
however,  till  he  had  knelt  at  bis  sister  SoiaD** 
knee,  and  they  had  together  offered  up  their 
praises,  because  the  lost  had  been  found. 


TRISTIA. 
Staii{a](  on  a  tHTatal  ftnnibenuifs* 

BT    BUGENB    LIBS 


Oncb  more  the  surf  upon  tbc  beach  bath  rolled. 
More  dismal  every  time  it  breaks,  and  cold. 
It  leaves — what  other  surges  left  before- 
Torn  wrecks  of  hopes,  that  erewhile  gayly  sped, 
Pale  blood  of  waves,  in  ocean-battles  shed. 
And  some  rare  sea-shells,  beautiful,  but  dead, 
Ak>ng  the  weary  shore. 

That  weary  shore,  so  nieged  now.  and  worn, 
IIow  feir  it  seemed,  when  firrt  at  early  mom 

It  glowed,  suffused  in  the  warm  lighl  of  love  ! 

Ef^ch  gentle  wave  broke  sparkling  o*er  the  sand. 

And  left  its  track  in  gems  upon  the  strand  ; — 

Rich,  glittering  gems,  that  made  the  grateftil  1 

A  mine  of  treasure-trove. 


Another  leaf  hath  follen :  sad  and  sere 

Her  widow'd  sisters  don  their  mourning  gear ; 

They  grieve  not  for  the  stricken  wand'rer*s  fli^ ; 
But  the  same  blight  hath  brushed  them  with  Its  wing, 
And  they  are  withered  ere  the  end  of  spring ; 
No  pleasing  birds  among  the  branches  sing— 
The  owl  moans  there  aU  night 

The  leaves  are  falling  from  the  tree  apace ; 
No  kindly  fhiit  will  fill  the  vacant  space ; 
Alas !  it  Hossoraed  ere  the  fitting  time : 
And  the  lewd  frost  one  chilly  eventkie, 
With  slimy  kiss  assaii'd  its  youthftil  pride, 
Till,  all  its  early  promisings  belied, 
It  mouMeTB  in  its  prime. 
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A   ROSE   FROM   PLATO'S    GARDEN. 


BT      MISS      HANNAH      F. 


Plato,  according  to  the  moit  approved  authority,  died  on  the  17th  of  Bfay,  in  the  year  347  before  Chriat  and  on  his 
biitb-day,  having  exactly  completed  his  eighty-first  year.  By  an  invitation,  which  he  could  not  well  decline,  be  attended 
a  marriage  festival  on  that  day,  and  appeared  in  good  health ;  yet,  with  his  habitual  temperance,  he  ate  only  a  few 
oliveti  But,  while  a  friend  was  yet  congratulating  him  on  his  healthful  looks,  and  flow  of  spirits,  he  was  seized  with 
sadden  illnen,  and  fell  seneeless  into  his  arras.  He  was  removed  to  his  home,  and  soon  expired ;  while  the  piece  be 
bad  been  engaged  in  writing  till  he  went  out.  Jay  near  him  on  the  table  in  the  same  room,  waiting  the  master's  hand  to 
fittiiii  it    His  tomb  was  in  the  garden  of  his  couutrj'-hcuse,  and  ndar  the  Academy.    The  modern  traveller  finds  that 

ancient  classic  ground  overspread  with  a  grove  of  olive-trees.    My  friend  and  relative.  H B ,  Esq.,  of  the  U.  8. 

Navy,  on  his  late  return  from  Greece,  brought  me  a  Rose  which  he  had  plucked  from  the  site  of  Plato's  Garden,  and  said 
it  should  be  mine,  on  condition  that  I  would  "make  it  the  subtject  of  a  poem."    The  following  is  the  price. 


All  hail !  my  little  Floral  Greek, 
Witli  infant  form,  and  soul  antique, 
In  charms  and  story  thus  unique, 

On  my  Atlantic  shore ! 
*T  was  classic  ground  that  nourished  tbde, 
Beyond  the  old  iCgean  Sea, 
To  come,  an  redolent,  to  me. 

Of  ancient  song  and  lore. 

Thy  native  spot  afar  renowned. 
In  twice  a  thousand  years  of  sound. 
Hath  Fama  borne  the  world  around ; 

Yet  thou,  so  young  and  (kir. 
From  out  thine  academic  bower 
Dost  come,  a  modest,  blushing  flower, 
With  lowly  mien,  but  mystic  power ; 

And  lofty  import  bear. 

With  glowing  cheek,  and  mantle  green, 
From  home  and  kindred  transmarine. 
While  roaring  ocean  rolls  between 

Thy  native  clime  and  thee. 
Thou  com'st  to  breathe  upon  my  lyn. 
As  if  thou'dst  fain  the  soul  inspire-^ 
The  voice — the  music,  and  the  fire, 

Of  Attic  minstrelsy ! 

In  sooth,  a  precious  Rose  art  thou ! 
Whilst  o*er  thy  distant,  plundered  bough, 
Atheme's  air  is  wailing  now 

Her  ancient  glory  gone, 
Atmi  every  silken  fokl  of  thine 
1  see  that  ancient  glory  shine ; 
And  drink  philosophy  divine 

From  thy  pure  bosom  drawn. 

Tliy  parent  root  is  in  the  sod, 
Where  Plato  oft.  while  musing,  trod. 
With  tlimights,  in  quest  of  Truth  and  God, 

Tliat  groped  creation  through. 
And  on  thy  tender  infant  head. 


When  peering  IVom  thine  earthly  bed. 
The  same  bright  stars  their  lustre  shed 
That  kindled  Pkito's  view. 

Where  this  stupendous  mundane  scheme 
Was  k)ng  to  him  the  gtorious  theme 
Of  many  a  pious  Pagan  dream. 

That  claimed  a  sleepless  hour, 
Didst  thou  spring  up,  serene  and  fair, 
Adoring  his  Creator  there, 
With  odors  poured  like  praise  and  prayer 

To  One  Almighty  Power ! 

And  now,  my  Rosa,  let  me  own, 

In  confidence,  to  tliee  alone, 

A  strange  half-wi^h  I  *ve  pomeiimes  known, 

Which  thou  muwt  ne'er  betray, — 
That  Plato  might  be  here  again. 
And  I  behold  him  once,  as  when 
He  taught  and  walked  with  living  men, 

In  his  meridian  day. 

I  fUn  wouM  see  his  master  mind 

By  tniUi  jllumed.— its  traits  defined,— 

Its  beauty,  strength,  and  wealth  combined 

In  Truth's  efllUlgent  cause. 
O,  had  his  being,  so  sublime ! 
Occurred  but  in  this  latter  time. 
What  gk>rious  heights  *t  were  his  to  climb 

By  Heaven's  and  Nature's  laws ! 

Imbued  in  heart  with  Gospel  grace, 
What  joy  had  lit  his  placid  fhce. 
The  holy  workmnn^liip  to  trace 

In  one  small  floral  cup ! 
For  there  his  soul  at  once  had  seen. 
Without  a  cloud  to  intervene, 
Tbe  Hand  whereon  the  pillars  lean. 

That  hold  creation  up. 
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Yet,  if  the  teacher  wisely  strove 

Could  Plato  to  a  wedding  go  1 

For  Wi9doiu*8  self,  to  win  the  loye 

Of  all  mankind  to  her.  above 

Yet,  ferther,  doth  the  record  show-  - 

Augljt  else  that  time  can  yield. 

That,  ere  the  feast  was  done. 

Why  should  I  wish  him  hem  to-day, 

No  tonger  he  the  scene  couW  bide ; 

Where  Truth  is  held,  so  oft,  to  play 

But,  when  the  nuptial  knot  was  Ued, 

The  game  of  throwing  soul&  away ; 

The  hoary  sage  went  home,  and  died 

And  thousands  throng  the  field  1 

Before  another  sun. 

He  never  dreamed  of  such  a  sight, 

Sweet  ofibpring  of  the  month  of  flowem, 

As  legatees  to  life  and  light. 

With  zephyrs  bland,  and  spicy  bowera— 

Self  hoodwinked  I~choosing  moral  night, 

With  golden  rays,  and  silver  showers— 

Where  thorn  and  upas  grow  ! 

The  same  of  Plato's  birth ; 

He  was,  like  thee,  a  child  of  liay ! 

Have  blurred  his  mental  eye  and  prism 

And  on  his  flowery  natal  day, 

With  shapes  and  clouds  of  vapor-tm. 

The  soul  of  Plato  passed  away. 

Like  those  our  day  can  show. 

And  left  his  fbrm  to  earth. 

But  white  I  tiun  my  eye  from  them, 

But  still,  does  not  his  spirit  love 

And  study  thee,  my  little  gem. 

In  May-time,  oft,  unseen,  to  rove 

So  meet  in  May-Queen's  diadem 

AU  pcaceftjl,  through  the  olive-grove 

The  frontal  flower  to  shine ! 

That  fitly  holds  Uie  place 

Imagination,  like  the  bee 

So  long  his  home  1  and  on  the  tree 

That  sucks  Hymettus'  thyme,  from  thee 

That  put  thee  forth,  oh  !  did  not  ho 

Imbibes  a  honey  clear  and  free  ; 

Repeat  his  smiles  hcnign.  to  be 

And  pure  delight  is  mine. 

The  brightness  of  thy  fece  ? 

To  where  thy  finished  structure  grew, 

For,  in  his  garden  was  his  tomb. 

Conveyed  in  vision,  thus,  I  view 

Where,  *mid  the  verdure  and  the  bloom. 

Tljat  ancient  school  on  earth  anew, 

He  left  bis  ashes  to  assume 

Where,  fired  with  rapturous  thought, 

The  form  that  Nature  chose.     . 
And  now,  if  matter  Umoth  nought, 

The  noble  son  of  Socrates 

Superb,  in  calm  pedestrian  ease. 

By  spirit  hands  through  ages  wroagfat» 

May  not  his  elements  be  brought 

Bis  goUen  precepts  taught 

In  my  Platomic  Boss  1 

A   FRAGMENT. 


BY   T.  Q      C. 


To  Join  in  Nature's  sweet  repose. 
The  modest  day  retiring  goes, 
While  blushes,  like  the  dying  rose, 

Her  smiles  illume  ; 
And  softer  still  fair  Delmo  flows, 

All  colorless  in  gloom. 

Oh.  Thou  Great  Architect  divine, 
Who  bade  remotest  worlds  to  shine,- 
Wlw  cauMHl  eternal  space  to  be 
Thy  footstool  in  immensity  ;r-' 
If  Thou,  80  infinite  and  great, 
Throned  on  primeval  workls  of  state, 


Couldst  stoop  to  form  in  ether  blue 
The  Utile  pearly  drop  of  dew. — 
Say,  can  mankind  of  mould  divine, 
Do  less  than  liomaj;e  to  Ihy  slirine  t — 
Ah !  't  is  sublime  to  bend  the  knee 
To  vast  and  boundless  Deity ! 

Thus  do  I  muse  by  Delmo's  stream. 
When  throws  tlio  sun  his  parting  beam. 
And  think,  till  thought  becomes  a  dream 

(X  wild  Intensity ; 
And  yet,  t  if  like  a  meteor's  gleam 

In  heaven's  immensity. 
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BILL    ATKINS; 


0Y»   Vf^t  Muitamun  of  tit   9eIaiDate« 


BY      CANDACE. 


Therk  is  a  life,  wild,  stirring,  and  manly,  encom- 
passed by  the  grreen  banks  of  the  Delaware,  of 
which  little  has  been  "  said  or  sung ; "  but  no 
one,  who  has  dwelt  within  the  sound  of  its  waters, 
oan  hear  the  word  "Rafting,"  without  a  thrill 
that  sends  the  blood  warmer  and  faster  through 
the  veins. 

When  the  snow  lies  deep  over  valley  and  vil- 
lage, all  winter  long  is  heard  the  ringing  of  the 
sturdy  woodman's  axe ;  aud  the  dark  green  hem- 
lock, the  tufted  pine,  and  even  the  **  giant  oak," 
waver  before  his  good  steel,  and  come  groaning 
and  heavy  to  the  breast  of  **  mother  earth." 

When  the  spring  time  comes,  and  the  river, 
breaking  the  ice-chains  which  bouud  it,  swells 
fiercely  within  its  sloping  banks,  there  is  heard  the 
din  of  unceasing  labor.  Strong  hands  soon  bind 
the  trunks  of  the  old  "  forest  lords,"  and  in  a  few 
hours  they  are  securely  lashed  together,  and  lay 
heaving  on  the  turbulent  waters. 

It  is  wild  life  the  raftsman  leads,  when  once 
his  frail  island  is  launched  on  the  soil-stained 
waves  ;  but  to  his  hardy  spirit,  the  very  toils  and 
dangers  he  encounters  form  the  greatest  charm 
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of  the  rude  voyage.  If  the  raft  should  swing 
slowly  over  some  obstacle,  ere  the  mountain  echoes 
have  answered  the  steersman^s  loud  **  Hands 
over,"  half  a  dozen  hardy  forms  have  plunged  in 
the  tide,  and  as  many  strong  shoulders  have  push- 
ed it  once  more  on  its  trackless  path.  When  the 
star-lit  night  is  shining  over  them,  their  floating 
home  is  pushed  once  more  out  of  the  strong  cur- 
rent, and  fastened  to  the  shore.  And  with  the  un- 
ceasing song  of  the  hurrying  waters  in  their  ears, 
outstretched  on  the  rough  timbers,  they  sleep 
soundly,  until  the  first  streak  of  dawn  melts  into 
the  sky. 

The  raftsmen  are,  for  the  most  part,  hardy 
mountaineers,  whose  whole  lives  have  been  passed 
in  this  calling  ;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  im- 
agine the  reckless  devotion  with  which  they  re- 
gard it. 

The  story  I  am  about  to  relate,  and  for  the 
truth  of  which  I  will  be  a  voucher,  is  a  fair  illus- 
tration of  the  enthusiasm  which  governs  them. 

Of  all  the  steersmen  on  the  Delaware,  the  very 
pride  and  glory  was  one  Bill  Atkins,  a  broad- 
shouldered,  athletic  young  fellow,  with  a  ray  from 
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hii  good  natarMl  ioqI  twinkling  in  hit  clov  Uae 
eye,  and  a  tone  of  it  in  his  losty  Toioe.  It 'chanced 
one  day  BiU  itrayed  into  a  camp-meeting,  and 
whatever  might  have  been  the  motive  that  took 
him  tn,  he  came  out,  to  the  aetoniwhment  of  hie 
brother  raftemen,  a  **  new  man ; "  and  faithfal  to 
his  energetic  nature,  not  content  with  working 
only  an  oar  on  the  way  to  heaven,  Bitt  &aly  pet- 
rified  hie  old  comradee  by  becoming  a  iteemian — 
and  turned  **  preacher.** 

Time  wore  on :  Brother  Atkme  proved  hiroielf 
a  powerfol  auxiliary  to  the  body  Metho<fiitical, 
and  was  eoon  settled  over  the  little  church  by  the 
road  side,  on  the  river  bank.  It  was  said  he 
wielded  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  with  great  power ; 
and  if  any  very  strong  argument  reared  itself  in 
his  way,  he  steered  dear  of  it  with  as  much  skill 
as  if  it  were  a  rock,  while  he  exulted  over  the 
bearing  down  of  a  weak  one  in  the  self>same  tone 
he  used  to  sing  out  *'  heave  yo,  heave,**  m  time  of 
old. 

Spring  was  coming  on,  and  the  snow  had  melt- 
ed so  gradually  from  the  hills,  that  the  river,  as 
yet,  wound  its  way  along  as  much  like  a  silver 
thread  as  if  it  were  midsummer.  Produce  was 
q)oiling,  and  timber  was  waiting  for  the  freshet 
Raftsmen  were  watching  sky  and  water  anxious- 
ly, and  Brother  Atkins,  with  commendable  faith, 
betook  himself  to  prayer,  that  the  **  windows  of 
heaven  **  might  be  opened,  and  enough  rain  be 
sent  for  a  **  railing  fresh." — Perhaps  it  was  in  an- 
swer to  his  unique  petition,  that  the  next  week 
the  **  windows  of  heaven  "  were  opened,  and  the 
rain  came  pouring  down  in  torrents. 

The  river  banks  were  smooth  and  sloping  near 
the  church,  and  frt>m  time  immemorial  it  was 
here  that  rafts  had  been  made.  A  giant  old  elm 
still  bears  the  girdling  marks  of  the  ropes  which 
bound  them  to  the  shore. 

The  river  had  risen  to  a  furious  height,  and  still 
the  rain  came  pouring  down.  The  raftsmen 
worked  cheerily  and  steadily  at  the  huge  tirobera, 
while  the  preacher  was  frequently  seen  among 
them,  showing  how  this  point  should  be  secured, 
and  how  long  that  timber  should  be,  until,  as  the 
work  drew  near  completion.  Brother  Atkins  felt 
all  the  interest  one  naturally  feels  in  the  result  of 
one's  own  skill. 

With  all  his  dexterity  in  his  new  vocation,  the 
tide  of  old  habits  was  hurrying  poor  Bill  fast  upon 
dangerous  rocks. 

AAer  giving  the  matter  due  reflection,  he  made 
a  sort  of  compromise  with  his  ministerial  duties, 
and  offered  to  guide  the  raft,  as  of  old,  down  to  the 
"  City  of  Brotherly  Love,"  •*  provided,"  that  there 
should  be  no  swearing  among  his  comrades  during 
the  trip.  This  was  readily  agreed  to,  and,  with 
his  conscience  at  ease,  Brother  Atkins  threw  off 
his  coat,  as  if  he  would  have  thrown  off  the  parson 


with  it,  and  went  heartily  to  work  with  the  others. 
Hammers  flew  frwter,  timbers  rolled  together  with 
a  frvsfa  impetus,  and  soon  the  raft  lay  completed 
m  the  deep  water. 

Saturday  morning  came :  still  the  rain  poured, 
and  still  the  river  rose;  but  at  noon  the  dark 
clouds  rolled  away,  over  the  naountain  tops,  and 
the  son  came  smiling  out,  over  valley  and  hilL 

The  stormy  waters  were,  as  yet,  at  too  great  a 
height  to  be  ventured  upon,  and  Atkins  gave  it  as 
kit  opinion,  that  very  eariy  on  Monday  morning 
the  river  would  be  at  the  right  level.  It  com- 
menced falling  rapi<fly,  however,  before  night ;  and 
it  was  said,  that  the  pastor's  step  was  more  than 
once  heard,  during  the  still  night  watches,  crossiiig 
hb  chamber-floor  to  the  window  ;  but  then — his 
mind  might  have  been  troubled  with  thoughts  of 
leaving  desolate  hb  little  flock. 

Sabbath  morning  broke  brightly  upon  the  worid, 
and  the  sound  of  the  church  bell  was  heard  in  the 
valley.  Brother  Atkins  was  seen  issuing  from  his 
door,  and  weuding  his  way  lo  the  church.  It 
must  be  confessed,  his  face  wore  an  anxiotis  look 
as  he  neared  it ;  for  in  full  sight  lay  the  raft,  cha- 
fing the  shore,  as  if  impatient  at  the  extraordinary 
delay.  A  heap  of  carpet-bags  and  valises  were 
thrown  together  in  the  centre,  and  a  knot  of  ath- 
letic fellows  stood  near,  in  earnest  oonversatioa. 
It  was  not  an  unprecedented  thing,  when  sky  and 
water  were  favorable,  to  commence  the  voyage  on 
the  holy  Sabbath;  and  when  Atkins  saw  the 
group  about  to  join  him,  he  well  understood  th«ir 
wishes,  and  could  only  say  to  them,  with  a  ghast- 
ly smile,  "  Well,  boys,  if  yon  go,  it  will  be  without 
me.**  There  was  a  general  cry  of  **  No,  no,"  to 
thw ;  but  whatever  might  have  been  the  inwaid 
struggle,  Atkins  came  nobly  through  it,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  little  church,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
pulpit ;  but,  alas !  so  near,  that  he  coukl  not  keep 
his  eyes  from  it,  was  still  the  picture  of  the  noble 
raft,  and  the  broad,  vigorous  forms  of  his  old  com- 
rades upon  it.  He  arose  and  prayed,  but  there 
lurked  in  the  corner  of  his  eye  an  irresisUble  long- 
ing towards  the  river — and  it  would  open.  He 
read  a  hymn,  but  still  the  temptation  was  there. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  He  ran  it  all  over  in  his 
mind,  and,  with  a  desperate  effort,  formed  his  res- 
olution. 

The  moment  the  voices  of  the  singers  had 
ceased,  he  arose,  and  commenced,  in  a  startling 
tone,  "  Boys  !  *'  That  would  n't  do :  so  coughing 
a  little,  and  coloring  a  great  deal,  he  began  again : 
**  Men  and  brethren,  it  has  long  been  a  settled 
point  with  me,"  (by  reference  lo  the  comer  of  his 
eye,  he  saw  coats  thrown  off,  and  the  steering 
pole  in  the  hands  of  the  steersman,)  but  he  con- 
tinued, "  that  we  do  n't  improve  God's  blessing 
enough.**  **  Amen,**  was  responded.  At  that 
moment  the  bright  gleam  of  a  knife -blade  caujg^ht 
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his  eye,  and  an  outstretched  aim  was  actually 
about  to  apply  it  to  out  the  rope,  the  very  last 
Unk  which  bound  them  to  the  land.  It  was  too 
much.  Without  waiting  to  explain,  and  with  a 
mental  ejaculation  of  "  Try  me,  oh  Lord,  any  way 
but  in  a  rafting  fresh  !  *'  he  had  given  one  bound, 
over  pulpit  and  altar,  and  was  springing,  as  for 
life,  over  the  green  slope.    Too  late !  too  late !  the 


raiting  was  gliding  into  the  swift  current — ^fiye, 
ten,  fifteen  feet  of  deep  water  lay  between  it  and 
the  shore.  Swinging  his  brawny  arms  for  impe- 
tus, with  a  glorious  leap  he  reeiched  the  raft  ;  and 
ere  his  deserted  congregation  had  time  to  turn  their 
wonder-stricken  eyes  from  each  other,  a  shout 
aroee  from  the  joyous  raftsmen,  that  scared  the 
very  owls  on  the  pine-tipped  mountains. 


NOTRE   DAME   DE    ROUEN. 


BT  WM.  ALLEN  BUTLER. 


Hbei,  Where  the  twiUght 

Thickeit  is  thrown, 
Under  tlie  shadows, 

Letve  me  alone. 

EB^  overhead 

The  arches  are  cast; 
Tb  the  right  and  the  left 

Hie  paremenf  is  vasL 

Dimly  the  dayUgbt 

flinks  to  iti  close, 
Scarcely  a  murmur 

Breaks  the  repose. 

Only  a  Penitent, 

Boithened  within, 

Seeks  the  Oonfeiskmal, 

Sighing  for  sin. 

O,  weary  one!  why 
IV)  the  Creature  revesl 

The  woes  that  the  Ck)mfotter 
Only  can  heal? 

Not  the  breadth  of  the  transept, 
Nor  height  of  the  nave, 

Can  circle  the  blenii^ 
The  Spirit  would  crave. 

Nor  the  Priest,  nor  the  ahrine, 
For  the  trespass  atone, 

Pray  ratlier  to  Him, 
Who  on  earth  prayed  atone. 

Bat  see,  the  Sacristan 
b  ckMing  the  door; 


Bark,  how  the  echo 
Bounds  from  the  floor! 

Gently  the  darkness 

Veils  in  its  gloom, 
The  arch  and  the  altar. 

The  picture  and  tomb. 

Bound  sculpture  and  ecriuflui 

Its  mantle  is  spread ; 
niey  BUmd  like  a  sisterhood 

Watching  the  dead. 

Silent  and  catan, 

Till  the  dawnii^  of  day, 
Here  is  (Amp  vigil, 

Omn  is  away. 

IVNth  fkom  ttie  threshold, 

Into  the  strset. 
To  the  rattling  of  wheels 

And  trampling  of  feet 

Yet  leave  not  the  lesson 
UnheediDgly  learned ; 

Turn  not  away, 
As  the  careless  have  turned. 

With  silence  so  sacred, 
The  foeling  should  blend ; 

Where  all  things  point  upward, 
The  soul  should  ascend. 

The  sense  and  the  sympathies 

Mingle  and  rise. 
Tin  the  spirit,  cathedral-like, 

Soars  to  the  skies! 
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KTAADN,  AND  THE  MAINE  WOODS. 


BT  HENRT  D.  THORBAU. 


1^0*     III* 


BOATING    ON    THE    LAKES 


It  being  about  the  fall  of  the  moon,  and  a  warm 
and  pleasant  eveningri  we  decided  to  row  five  miles 
by  moonlight  to  the  head  of  the  North  Twin  Lake, 
lest  the  wind  should  rise  on  the  morrow.  After 
one  mile  of  river,  or  what  the  boatmen  call  "  thor- 
oughfare,*'— for  the  river  becomes  at  length  only 
the  connecting  link  between  the  lakes, — and  some 
slight  rapid  which  had  been  mostly  made  smooth 
water  by  the  dam,  we  entered  the  North  Twin 
Lake  just  after  sundown,  and  steered  across  for  the 
river  "  thoroughfare,'*  four  miles  distant  This  is 
a  noble  sheet  of  water,  where  one  may  get  the 
impression  which  a  new  country  and  a  **  lake  of 
the  woods  **  are  fitted  to  create.  There  was  the 
smoke  of  no  log-hut  nor  camp  of  any  kind  to 
greet  us,  still  less  was  any  lover  of  nature  or  mu- 
sing traveller  watching  our  batteau  from  the  dis- 
tant hills  ;  not  even  the  Lidian  hunter  was  there, 
for  he  rarely  climbs  them,  but  hugs  the  river  like 
ourselves.  No  face  welcomed  us  but  the  fine 
fantastic  sprays  of  free  and  happy  evergreen  trees, 
waving  one  above  another  in  their  ancient  home. 
At  first  the  red  clouds  hung  over  the  western 
shore  as  gorgeously  as  If  over  a  city,  and  the  lake 
lay  open  to  the  light  with  even  a  civilized  aspect, 
as  if  expecting  trade  and  commerce,  and  towns 
and  villas.  We  could  distinguish  the  inlet  to 
the  South  Twin,  which  is  said  to  be  the  larger, 
where  the  shore  was  misty  and  blue,  and  it  was 
worth  the  while  to  look  thus  through  a  narrow 
opening  across  the  entire  expanse  of  a  concealed 
lake  to  its  own  yet  more  dim  and  distant  shore. 
The  shores  rose  gently  to  ranges  of  low  hills  cov- 
ered with  forests ;  and  though  in  fact  the  most 
valuable  white  pine  timber,  even  about  this  lake, 
had  been  culled  out,  this  would  never  have  been 
suspected  by  the  voyager.  The  impression,  which 
indeed  corresponded  with  the  fact,  was  as  if  we 
were  upon  a  high  table  land  between  the  States 
and  Canada,  the  northern  side  of  which  is  drained 
by  the  St  John  and  Chaudiere,  the  southern  by 
the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec.  There  was  no 
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bold  mountainous  shore,  as  we  might  have  ex- 
pected, but  only  isolated  hills  and  mountains  rinng 
here  and  there  from  the  plateau.  The  country 
Is  an  archipelago  of  lakes, — the  lake-country  of 
New  England.  Their  levels  vary  but  a  few  feet, 
and  the  boatmen,  by  short  portages,  or  by  none  at 
all,  pass  easily  from  one  to  another.  They  say 
that  at  very  high  water  the  Penobscot  and  the 
Kennebec  flow  into  each  other,  or  at  any  rate,  that 
you  may  lie  with  your  face  in  the  one  and  your 
toes  in  the  other.  Even  the  Penobscot  and  St 
John  have  been  connected  by  a  canal,  so  that  the 
lumber  of  the  Allagash,  instead  of  going  dowM  the 
St  John,  comes  down  the  Penobscot;  and  the 
Indian  tradition  that  the  Penobscot  once  ran  both 
ways  for  his  convenience,  is,  in  one  sense,  partially 
realized  to-day. 

None  of  our  party  but  McCaudin  had  been 
above  this  lake,  so  we  trusted  to  him  to  pilot  us, 
and  we  could  not  but  confess  the  importance  of  a 
pilot  on  these  waters.  While  it  is  river,  you  will 
not  easily  forget  which  way  is  up  stream ;  but 
when  you  enter  a  lake,  the  river  is  completely  lost, 
and  you  scan  the  distant  shores  in  vain  to  find 
where  it  comes  in.  A  stranger  is,  for  the  time  at 
least,  lost,  and  must  set  about  a  voyage  of  discov- 
ery first  of  all  to  find  the  river.  To  foltow 
the  windings  of  the  shore  when  the  lake  is  ten 
miles  or  even  more  in  length,  and  of  an  irregu- 
larity which  will  not  soon  be  mapped,  is  a  weari- 
some voyage,  and  will  spend  his  time  and  his 
provisions.  They  tell  a  story  of  a  gang  of  expe- 
rienced woodmen  sent  to  a  location  on  this  stream, 
who  were  thus  lost  in  the  wilderness  of  lakes. 
They  cut  their  way  through  thickets,  and  carried 
their  baggage  and  their  boats  over  from  lake  to 
lake,  sometimes  several  miles.  They  carried  into 
Millinocket  lake,  which  is  on  another  stream,  and 
is  ten  miles  square,  and  contains  a  hundred  islan<b. 
They  explored  its  shores  thoroughly,  and  then 
carried  into  another  and  another,  and  it  was  a 
week  of  toil  and  anxiety  before  they  found  the 


Penobscot  iwer  ajrain,  and  then  their  proyiaions 
were  exhaosted,  and  they  were  obliged  to  re- 
turn. 

While  Uncle  Georgre  steered  for  a  small  island 
near  the  head  of  the  lake,  now  jost  visible  like  a 
^ck  on  the  water,  we  rowed  by  turns  swiftly 
over  its  surface,  singing  such  boat-songs  as  we 
could  remember.  The  shores  seemed  at  an  in- 
definite distance  in  the  moonlight  Occasionally 
we  paused  in  our  singing  and  rested  on  our  oars, 
while  we  listened  to  hear  if  the  wolves  howled, 
for  this  is  a  common  serenade,  and  my  compan- 
ions afiirmed  that  it  was  the  most  dismal  and  un- 
earthly of  sounds ;  but  we  heard  none  this  time. 
— If  wo  did  not  heart  however,  we  did  littenf  not 
without  a  reasonable  expectation ;  that  at  least 
I  have  to  tell, — only  some  utterly  uncivilized,  big- 
throated  owl  hooted  loud  and  dismally  in  the 
drear  and  bougfay  wilderness,  plainly  not  nervous 
about  his  solitary  life,  nor  afraid  to  hear  the  echoes 
of  his  voice  there.  We  remembered  also  that 
possibly  moose  were  silently  watching  us  firom  the 
distant  coves,  or  some  surly  bear,  or  timid  red 
deer  or  caribou  had  been  startled  by  our  singing. 
It  was  with  new  emphasis  that  we  sang  there  the 
Canadian  boat-song — 

"  Row,  brocbera,  row,  Um  stream  run*  (kst ; 
The  rapidf  are  near,  and  the  daylight  *«  past,** — 

which  described  precisely  our  own  adventure, 
and*  was  inspired  by  the  description  of  exactly 
this  kind  of  life, — for  the  rapids  were  ever  near, 
and  the  daylight  long  past ;  the  woods  on  shore 
looked  dim,  and  many  an  Utawa's  tide  here 
emptied  into  the  lake. 

**  Why  should  we  yet  our  sail  unAirl  1 
There  is  not  a  breatli  the  blue  wave  to  cuil ; 
But  when  the  wind  blows  off  the  shore, 
Oh,  sweetly  we  *ll  rest  our  laboring  oar.** 

"  Utawa's  tide  !  this  tremMing  moon 
Shall  see  us  float  o*er  thy  surges  soon.** 

At  last  we  glided  past  the  **  green  isle  "  which 
had  been  our  landmark,  all  joining  in  the  chorus  ; 
as  if  by  the  watery  links  of  rivers  and  of  lakes  we 
were  about  to  float  over  unmeasured  zones  of 
earth,  bound  on  unimaginable  adventures. 

"Saint  of  this  green  isle,  bear  our  prayer, 
Grant  us  cool  days  and  &voring  air." 

About  nine  o  'clock  we  reached  the  river,  and 
ran  our  boat  into  a  natural  haven  between  some 
rocks,  and  drew  her  out  on  the  sand.  This 
camping  ground  McCauslin  had  been  familiar 
with  in  his  lumbering  days,  and  he  now  struck  it 
unerringly  in  the  moonlight,  and  we  heard  the 
sound  of  the  rills  which  would  supply  us  with  cool 
water  emptying  into  the  lake.  The  first  business 
was  to  make  a  fire,  an  operation  which  was  a 
little  delayed  by  the  wetness  of  the  fuel  and  the 


ground,  owing  to  the  heavy  showers  of  the  after- 
noon. The  fire  is  the  main  comfort  of  a  camp, 
whether  in  summer  or  winter,  and  is  about  as 
ample  at  one  season  as  at  another.  It  is  as  well 
for  cheerfulness,  as  for  warmth  and  dryness.  It 
forms  one  side  of  the  camp ;  one  bright  side  at 
any  rate.  Some  were  dispersed  to  fetch  in  4f  ad 
trees  and  boughs,  while  Uncle  George  felled  the 
birches  and  beeches  which  stood  convenient,  and 
soon  we  had  a  fire  some  ten  feet  long  by  three  or 
four  high,  which  rapidly  dried  the  sand  before  it. 
This  was  calculated  to  bum  all  night  We  next 
proceeded  to  pitch  our  tent;  which  operation 
was  performed  by  sticking  our  two  spike  poles  into 
the  ground  in  a  slanting  direction,  about  ten  feet 
apart,  for  rafters,  and  then  drawing  our  cotton 
cloth  over  them,  and  tying  it  down  at  the  ends, 
leaving  it  open  in  front,  shed-fashion.  But  this 
evening  the  wind  carried  the  sparks  on  to  the 
tent  and  burned  it  So  we  hastily  drew  up  the 
batteau  just  within  the  edge  of  the  woods  before 
the  fire,  and  propping  np  one  side  three  or  four  feet 
high,  spread  the  tent  on  the  ground  to  lie  on ;  and 
with  the  corner  of  a  blanket,  or  what  more  or  less 
we  could  get  to  put  over  us,  lay  down  with  our 
heads  and  bodies  under  the  boat,  and  our  feet  and 
legs  on  the  sand  toward  the  fire.  At  first  we  lay 
awake,  talking  of  our  course,  and  finding  ourselves 
in  so  convenient  a  posture  for  studying  the  hea- 
vens, with  the  moon  and  stars  shinrag  in  our 
faces,  our  conversation  naturally  turned  upon  as- 
tronomy, and  we  recounted  by  turns  the  most 
interesting  discoveries  in  that  science.  But  at 
length  we  composed  ourselves  seriously  ifi  sleep. 
It  was  interesting,  when  awakened  at  midnight, 
to  watch  the  grotesque  and  fiendlike  forms  and 
motions  of  some  one  of  the  party,  who,  not  being 
able  to  sleep,  had  got  up  silently  to  arouse  the  fire, 
and  add  fresh  fuel,  for  a  change  ;  now  stealthily 
lugging  a  dead  tree  from  out  the  dark,  and  heav- 
ing it  on,  now  stirring  up  the  embers  with  his 
fork,  or  tiptoeing  about  to  observe  the  stare, 
watched,  perchance,  by  half  the  prostrate  party 
in  breathless  silence ;  so  much  the  more  intense 
because  they  were  awake,  while  each  supposed 
his  neighbor  sound  asleep.  Thus  aroused,  I  too 
brought  fresh  fuel  to  the  fire,  and  then  rambled 
along  the  sandy  shore  in  the  moonlight,  hoping 
to  meet  a  moose  come  down  to  drink,  or  else  a 
wolf.  The  little  rill  tinkled  the  louder,  and  peo- 
pled all  the  wilderness  for  me ;  and  the  glassy 
smoothness  of  the  sleeping  lake,  laving  the  shores 
of  a  new  world,  with  the  dark,  fantastic  rocks  ri- 
sing here  and  there  from  its  surface,  made  a 
scene  not  easily  described.  It  has  left  such  an 
impression  of  stem  yet  gentle  wildness  on  my 
memory  as  will  not  soon  be  effaced.  Not  far 
from  midnight,  we  were  one  after  another  awa- 
kened by  rain  falling  on  our  extremities  ;  and  as 
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each  WM  made  aware  of  the  fact  by  cold  or  wet, 
he  drew  a  long  sigh  and  then  drew  ap  his  legs, 
until  gradaally  we  had  all  sidled  round  from  lying 
at  right  angles  with  the  boat,  till  our  bodies  formed 
an  aoQte  angle  with  it,  and  were  wholly  protected. 
When  next  we  awoke,  the  moon  and  stars  were 
shining  again,  and  there  were  signs  of  dawn  in 
the  east  I  have  been  thus  particular  in  order  to 
convey  some  idea  of  a  night  in  the  woods. 

We  had  soon  launched  and  loaded  our  boat, 
and,  leaving  oar  fire  blazing,  were  off  again  before 
breakfast  The  lumberers  rarely  trouble  them- 
selves to  put  out  their  fires,  such  is  the  dampness 
of  the  primitive  forest ;  and  this  is  one  cause,  no 
doubt,  of  the  frequent  fires  m  Maine,  of  which  we 
hear  so  much  on  smoky  days  in  Massachusetts. 
The  forests  are  held  cheap  after  the  white  pine  has 
been  culled  out ;  and  the  explorers  and  banters 
pray  for  rain  only  to  clear  the  atmosphere  of 
smoke.  The  woods  were  bo  wet  to-day,  however, 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  oar  fire  spreading. 
After  poling  up  half  a  mile  of  river,  or  thorough- 
£u«,  we  rowed  a  mile  across  the  foot  of  Pamadum- 
cook  Lake,  which  is  the  name  given  on  the  map 
to  this  whole  chain  of  lakes,  as  if  there  was  but 
one,  though  they  are,  in  each  instance,  distinctly 
separated  by  a  reach  of  the  liver,  with  its  narrow 
and  rocky  channel  and  its  rapids.  This  lake, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest,  stretched  north-west 
ten  miles,  to  hills  and  moantains  in  the  distance. 
McCauslin  pointed  to  some  distant  and,  as  yet,  in- 
accessible forests  of  white  pine,  on  the  sides  of  a 
mountain  in  that  direction.  The  Joe  Merry  Lakes, 
which  lay  between  as  and  Moosehead,  on  the 
west,  were  recently,  if  they  are  not  still,  <'  sar- 
roanded  by  some  of  the  beet  timbered  land  in  the 
state."  By  another  thoroughfate  we.  passed  mto 
Deep  Ck»ve,  a  part  of  the  same  lake,  which  makes 
up  two  miles,  toward  the  north-east,  and  rowitig 
two  miles  aorosB  this,  by  another  short  thorough- 
fare, entered  Ambejijis  Lake. 

At  the  entrance  to  a  lake  we  sometimes  ob- 
served what  is  technically  called  "  fencing  staff," 
or  the  unhewn  timben  of  whksh  booms  are  formed, 
either  secured  together  in  the  water,  or  laid  up  on 
the  rocks  and  lashed  to  trees,  for  spring  use.  But 
it  was  always  startling  to  discover  so  plam  a  trail 
of  civilized  man  there.  I  remember  that  I  was 
strangely  afi^ted  when  we  were  retnnung,  by  the 
sight  of  a  ring-bolt  well  drilled  into  a  rook,  and 
fastened  with  lead,  at  the  head  of  this  solitary 
Ambejijis  Lake. 

It  was  easy  to  see,  that  driving  logs  must  be  an 
exciting  as  well  as  arduous  and  dangerous  busmees. 
All  wmter  long  the  logger  goes  on  piling  up  the 
trees  which  he  has  trinmied  and  hauled  in  some 
dry  ravine  at  the  head  of  a  stream,  and  then  in 
the  spring  he  stands  on  the  bank,  and  whistles  for 
Raiu  and  Thaw,  ready  to  wring  the  perspiration 


out  of  his  shirt  to  swell  that  tide,  till  suddenly, 
with  a  whoop  and  halloo  from  him,  shutting  his 
eyes,  as  if  to  bid  farewell  to  the  existing  state  of 
things,  a  fair  proportion  of  his  winter's  work  goes 
scrambling  down  the  country,  followed  by  his  faith- 
ful dogs.  Thaw,  and  Rain,  and  Freshet,  andWiod, 
the  whole  pack  in  full  cry,  toward  the  Orono 
Mills.  Every  log  is  marked  with  the  owner*s 
name,  cut  in  the  sapwood  with  an  axe,  or  b(H«d 
with  an  auger,  so  deep  as  not  to  be  worn  off  in  the 
driving,  and  yet  not  so  as  to  injure  the  timber ;  and 
it  requhres  considerable  ingenuity  to  invent  new 
and  simple  marks  whore  there  are  so  many  own- 
ers.  They  have  quite  an  alphabet  of  their  own, 
which  only  the  practised  can  read.  One  of  my 
companions  read  off  from  his  memorandum  book 
some  marks  of  his  own  logs,  among  which  there 
were  crosses,  belts,  crow's  feet,  girdles.  Sec,  as : 
Y — girdle — crow-foot,  and  various  other  devices. 
When  the  logs  have  run  the  gauntlet  of  iunumer- 
able  rapids  and  falls,  each  on  its  own  account, 
with  more  or  lees  jamming  and  bruisdng,  those 
bearing  various  owners*  marks  being  mixed  up  to- 
gether, since  all  must  take  advantage  of  the  same 
freshet,  they  are  collected  together  at  the  heads  of 
the  lakes,  and  surrounded  by  a  boom  fence  of  float- 
ing logs,  to  prevent  their  being  dispersed  by  the 
wind,  and  are  thus  towed  all  together,  like  a  flock 
of  sheep,  across  the  lake,  where  there  is  no  cur- 
rent, by  a  windlass,  or  boom-head,  such  as  we 
sometimes  saw  standing  on  an  island  or  head -land, 
and,  if  circumstances  permit,  with  the  aid  of  sails 
and  oars.  Sometimes,  notwithstanding,  the  logs 
are  dispersed  over  many  miles  of  lake  surface  in  a 
few  hours  by  winds  and  freshets,  and  thrown  up 
on  distant  shores,  where  the  driver  can  pick  up  on- 
ly one  or  two  at  a  time,  and  return  with  them  to 
the  thoroughfare;  and,  before  he  gets  his  flock 
well  through  Ambejijis  or  Pamadumcook,  he 
makes  many  a  wet  and  uncomfbrtable  camp  on 
the  shore.  He  must  be  able  to  navigate  a  log  as 
if  it  were  a  canoe,  and  be  as  indifferent  to  cold  and 
wet  as  a  muskrat  Sometimes  the  logs  are  thrown 
up  on  rocks  in  such  positions  as  to  be  irrecover- 
able but  by  another  fteshet  as  high,  or  they  jam 
together  at  rapids  and  falls,  and  accumulate  in 
vast  piles,  which  the  driver  must  start  at  the  risk 
of  his  life.  Such  is  the  lumber  business,  which 
depends  on  many  accidents,  as  the  eariy  freezing 
of  the  rivers,  that  the  teams  may  get  up  in  season, 
a  sufficient  f^ediet  in  the  spring,  f  o  fetch  the  logs 
down,  and  many  others. 

Ambejijis,  this  quiet  Sunday  rooming,  struck 
me  as  the  most  beautiful  lake  we  had  seen.  It  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  deepest  We  had  the  feirest 
view  of  Joe  Merry,  Double  Top,  and  Ktaadn,  from 
its  surface.  The  summit  of  the  latter  had  a  sm- 
gulariy  flat  table-land  appearance,  like  a  short 
highway,  where  a  demigod  might  be  let  down  ta 
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take  a  turn  or  two  in  an  aftemoon,  to  settle  his 
dinner.  We  rowed  a  mile  and  a  half  to  near  the 
head  of  the  lake,  and,  pushingr  through  a  field  of 
lily  pada,  landed,  to  cook  our  breakfast  by  the  side 
of  a  larg^  rock,  known  to  McCauslin.  Oor  break- 
fast consisted  of  tea,  with  hard  bread  and  pork,  and 
fried  salmon,  which  we  ate  with  forks  neatly 
whittled  from  alder-twigs,  which  grew  there,  off 
strips  of  birch-bark  for  plates.  The  tea  was  black 
tea,  without  milk  to  color  or  sugar  to  sweeten  it, 
and  two  tin  dippers  were  our  tea  cups.  This  bev- 
erage is  as  indispensable  to  the  loggers  as  to  any 
gossiping  old  women  in  the  land,  and  they,  no 
doubt,  derive  great  comfort  from  it.  Here  was 
the  site  of  an  old  logger's  camp,  remembered  by 
McCauslin,  now  overgrown  with  weeds  and  bushes. 
In  the  midst  of  a  dense  underwood,  we  noticed  a 
whole  brick,  on  a  rock,  in  a  small  run,  clean,  and 
red,  and  square,  as  in  a  brick-yard,  which  had 
been  brought  thus  far  formerly  for  camping. 
Some  of  us  afterward  regretted  that  we  had  not 
carried  this  on  with  us  to  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
to  be  left  there  for  our  mark.  It  would  certain- 
ly have  been  a  simple  evidence  of  civilized  man. 
McCauslin  said,  that  large  wooden  crosses  made 
of  oak,  still  sound,  were  sometimes  found  standmg 
in  this  wilderness,  which  were  set  up  by  the  first 
Catholic  missionaries  who  came  through  to  the 
Kennebec 

In  the  next  nine  miles,  which  were  the  extent 
of  our  voyage,  and  which  it  took  us  the  whole  day 
to  get  over,  we  rowed  across  several  small  lakes, 
poled  up  numerous  rapids  and  thoroughfares,  and 
carried  over  four  portages.  I  will  give  the  names 
and  distances,  for  the  benefit  of  future  tourists. 
First,  after  leaving  Ambejijis  Lake,  we  had  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  rapids  to  the  portage,  or  carry 
of  ninety  rods  around  Ambejijis  Falls ;  then  a  mile 
and  a  half  through  Passamagamet  Lake,  which  is 
narrow  and  river-like,  to  the  falls  of  the  same 
name — ^Ambejijis  stream  coming  m  on  the  right ; 
then  two  miles  through  Katepskonegan  Lake  to 
the  portage  of  ninety  rods  around  Katepskonegan 
Falls,  which  name  signifies  "  carrying  place  " — 
Passamagamet  stream  coming  m  on  the  left ;  then 
three  miles  through  Pochwockomus  Lake,  a  slight 
expansion  of  the  river,  to  the  portage  of  forty  rods 
around  the  falls  of  the  same  name — ^Katepekone- 
gan  stream  coming  in  on  the  left;  then  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  through  Aboljacarmegus  Lake, 
similar  to  the  last,  to  the  portage  of  forty  rods 
around  the  falls  of  the  same  name  ;  then  half  a 
mile  of  rapid  water  to  the  Sowadnehunk  dead- 
water,  and  the  Aboljacknagesic  stream. 

This  is  generally  the  order  of  names  as  yon  as- 
cend the  river : — First,  the  lake,  or,  if  there  is  no 
Mcpansion,  the  dead-water ;  then  the  falls ;  then 
the  stream  emptying  into  the  lake,  or  river 
above,  all  of  the  same  name.    First  we  came  to 


Passayiagamet  Lake,  then  to  Passamagamet  Falls, 
then  to  Passamagamet  stream,  emptying  in.  This 
order  and  identity  of  names,  it  will  be  perceived,  is 
quite  philosophical,  since  the  dead-water  or  lake  is 
always  at  least  partially  produced  by  the  stream 
emptymg  in  above  ;  and  the  first  fail  below,  which 
is  the  outlet  of  that  lake,  and  where  that  tributary 
water  makes  its  first  plunge,  also  naturally  bean 
the  same  name. 

At  the  portage  around  Ambejijis  Falls,  I  ob- 
served a  pork-barrel  on  the  shore,  with  a  hole 
eight  or  nine  inches  square  cut  in  one  side,  which 
was  set  against  an  upright  rock ;  but  the  bears, 
without  turning  or  upsetting  the  barrel,  had  gnaw- 
ed a  hole  in  the  opposite  side,  which  looked  exact- 
ly like  an  enormous  rat  hole,  big  enough  to  put 
their  heads  in ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel 
were  still  left  a  few  mangled  and  slabbered  slices 
of  pork.  It  is  usual  for  the  lumberers  to  leave 
such  supplies  as  they  cannot  conveniently  carry 
along  with  them  at  carries  or  camps^  to  which  the 
naxt  comers  do  not  scruple  to  h^p  themselves,  they 
being  the  property  commonly  not  of  an  individual, 
but  a  company,  who  can  afibrd  to  deal  liberally. 

I  will  describe  particularly  how  we  got  over 
some  of  these  portages  and  rapids,  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  get  an  idea  of  the  boatman's  life.  At 
Ambejijis  Falls,  for  instance,  there  was  the  rough- 
est path  imaginable  cut  through  the  woods;  at 
fiist  up  hill  at  an  angle  of  ueariy  forty-five  de- 
grees, over  rocks  and  logs  without  end.  This  was 
the  manner  of  the  portage : — ^We  first  carried  over 
our  baggage,  and  deposited  it  on  the  diore  at  the 
other  end;  then  returning  to  the  batteau,  we  drag- 
ged it  up  the  hill  by  the  painter,  and  onward,  with 
frequent  pauses,  over  half  the  portage.  But  this 
was  a  bungling  way,  and  would  soon  have  worn 
out  the  boat  Commonly,  three  men  walk  tuer 
with  a  batteau  weighing  fh>m  five  to  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  on  their  heads  and  shonlden,  the  tail* 
est  standing  under  the  middle  of  the  boat,  which 
is  turned  over,  and  one  at  each  end.  More  can- 
not well  take  hold  at  onoe.  But  this  nqnire* 
some  practice,  as  well  as  strength,  and  is  in  any  case 
extremely  laborious,  and  wearing  to  the  constitu- 
tion, to  follow.  We  were,  on  the  whole,  rather 
an-  invalid  party,  and  could  render  our  boatmen^ 
but  little  assistanoe.  Our  two  men  at  length  took 
the  batteau  upon  their  shoulders,  and,  while  two 
of  us  steadied  it,  to  prevent  it  ih>m  rocking  and 
wearing  into  their  shonlden,  on  which  they  placed 
their  hats  folded,  walked  bravely  over  the  remain- 
ing distance,  with  two  or  three  pansea.  In  the 
same  manner  they  accomplished  the  other  porta- 
ges. With  this  crushuig  weight  they  must  climb 
and  stumble  along  over  fidlen  trees  and  slippery 
rocks  of  all  sizes,  where  those  who  walked  1^  the 
sides  were  continually  hnvhed  off,  such  was  the 
narrowness  of  the  path.    But  we  were  fortunate 


not  to  have  to  cut  our  path  in  the  first  place. 
Before  we  launched  our  boat,  we  scraped  the  bot- 
tom smooth  again  with  our  knives,  where  it  had 
rubbed  on  the  rocks,  to  save  friction. 

To  avoid  the  difficulties  of  the  portage,  our  men 
determined  to  **  warp  up "  the  Passamagamet 
Falls :  BO  while  the  rest  walked  over  the  portage 
with  the  baggage,  I  rema'med  in  the  batteau,  to 
assist  in  warpiug  up.  We  were  soon  in  the  midst 
of  the  rapids,  which  were  more  swift  and  tumul- 
tuous than  any  we  had  poled  up,  and  had  turned 
to  the  side  of  the  stream  for  the  purpose  of  warp- 
ing, when  the  boatmen,  who  felt  some  pride  in 
their  skill,  and  were  ambitious  to  do  something 
more  than  usual,  for  my  benefit,  as  I  surmised, 
took  one  more  view  of  the  rapids,  or  rather  the 
falls  ;  and  in  answer  to  our  question,  whether  we 
could  n't  get  up  there,  the  other  answered  that  he 
gruessed  he  'd  try  it :  so  we  pushed  again  into  the 
midst  of  the  stream,  and  began  to  struggle  with 
the  current  1  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  boat,  to 
trim  it,  moving  sliflj|itly  to  the  right  or  left  as  it 
grazed  a  rock.  With  an  uncertain  and  wavering 
motion  we  wound  and  bolted  our  way  up,  until  the 
bow  was  actually  raised  two  feet  above  the  stem 
at  the  steepest  pitch ;  and  then,  when  everything 
depended  upon  his  exertions,  the  bowman's  pole 
snapped  m  two ;  but  before  he  had  time  to  take 
the  spare  one,  which  I  reached  him,  he  had  saved 
himself  with  the  fragment  upon  a  rock ;  and  so 
we  got  up  by  a  hair's  breadth  ;  and  Uncle  George 
exclaimed,  that  that  was  never  done  before  ;  and 
he  had  not  tried  it,  if  he  had  not  known  whom  he 
had  got  in  the  bow — ^nor  he  in  the  bow,  if  he  had 
not  known  kim  in  the  stem.  At  this  place  there 
was  a  regular  portage  cut  through  the  woods  ;  and 
our  boatmen  had  never  known  a  batteau  to  as- 
cend the  falls.  As  near  as  I  can  remember,  there 
was  a  perpendicular  fall  here,  at  the  worst  place 
of  the  whole  Penobscot  River,  two  or  three  feet  at 
least  I  could  not  sufficiently  admire  the  skill  and 
coolness  with  which  they  performed  this  feat, 
never  speaking  to  each  other.  The  bowman,  not 
looking  behind,  but  knowing  exactly  what  the 
other  is  about,  works  as  if  he  worked  alone  ;  now 
Boonding  in  vain  for  a  bottom  in  fifteen  feet  of  wa- 
ter, while  the  boat  falb  back  several  rods,  held 
straight  only  with  the  greatest  skill  and  exertion  ; 
or,  while  the  stemman  obstinately  holds  his 
ground,  like  a  turtle,  the  bowman  springs  from 
side  to  side  with  wonderful  suppleness  and  dexteri- 
ty, scanning  the  rapids  and  the  rocks  with  a  thou- 
sand eyes ;  and  now,  having  got  a  bite  at  last, 
with  a  lusty  shove  which  makes  his  pole  bend  and 
quiver,  and  the  whole  boat  tremble,  he  gains  a 
few  feet  upon  the  river.  To  add  to  the  danger, 
the  poles  are  liable  at  any  time  to  be  caught  be- 
tween the  rocks,  and  wrenched  out  of  their  hands, 
leaving  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  rapids — the 


rocks,  as  it  were,  lying  in  wait,  like  so  many  ali- 
gators,  to  catch  them  in  their  teeth,  and  jerk  them 
from  your  hands,  before  you  have  stolen  an  efiect- 
ual  shove  against  their  palates.  The  pole  is  set 
close  to  the  boat,  and  the  prow  is  made  to  over- 
shoot, and  just  turn  the  corners  of  the  rocks,  in 
the  very  teeth  of  the  rapids.  Nothing  bat  the 
length  and  lightness,  and  the  slight  draught  of  the 
batteau,  enables  them  to  make  any  headway. 
The  bowman  must  quickly  choose  hb  course ;  there 
is  no  time  to  deliberate.  Frequently  the  boat  is 
shoved  between  rocks  where  both  sides  touch,  and 
the  waters  on  either  hand  are  a  perfect  maelstrom. 

Half  a  mile  above  this,  two  of  us  tried  our  hands 
at  poling  up  a  slight  rapid  ;  and  we  were  just  sur- 
mounting the  last  difficulty,  when  an  unlucky 
rock  confounded  our  calculations  ;  and  while  the 
batteau  was  sweeping  round  irrecoverably  amid 
the  whirlpool,  we  were  obliged  to  resign  the  poles 
to  more  skilful  hands. 

Katepskonegan  is  one  of  the  shallowest  and 
weediest  of  the  lakes,  and  looked  as  if  it  might 
abound  in  pickerel.  The  falls  of  the  same  name, 
where  we  stopped  to  dine,  are  considerable  and 
quite  picturesque.  Here  Uncle  George  hud  seen 
trout  caught  by  the  barrel-full ;  but  they  would 
not  rise  to  our  bait  at  this  hour.  Half  way  over 
this  carry,  thus  far  in  the  Maine  wilderness  on  its 
way  to  the  Provinces,  we  noticed  a  lai^  flaming 
Oak  Hall  hand-bill,  about  two  feet  long,  wrapped 
round  the  trunk  of  a  pine,  from  which  the  bark 
had  been  stript,  and  to  which  it  was  fast  glued  by 
the  pitch.  This  should  be  recorded  among  the  ad. 
vantages  of  this  mode  of  advertbiug,  that  so,  pos- 
sibly, even  the  bears  and  wolves,  moose,  deer,  ot- 
ter, and  beaver,  not  to  mention  the  Indian,  may 
leara  where  they  can  fit  themselves  according  to 
the  latest  fashion,  or,  at  least,  recover  some  of 
their  own  lost  garments.  We  christened  this  the 
Oak  Hall  carry. 

The  forenoon  was  as  serene  and  placid  on  this 
wild  stream  in  the  woods  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine 
that  Sunday  in  summer  usually  is  in  Massachu- 
setts. We  were  occasionally  startled  by  the 
scream  of  a  bald-eagle,  sailing  over  the  stream  in 
front  of  our  batteau;  or  of  the  fish  hawks,  on 
whom  he  levies  his  contributions.  There  were,  at 
intervals,  small  meadows  of  a  few  acre*  on  the 
sides  of  the  stream,  waving  with  uncut  grass, 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  our  boatmen,  who 
regretted  that  they  were  not  nearer  to  their  clear- 
ings, and  calculated  how  many  stacks  they  might 
cut.  Two  or  three  men  sometimes  spend  the 
summer  by  themselves,  cutting  the  grass  in  these 
meadows,  to  sell  to  the  loggers  in  the  winter,  since 
it  will  fetch  a  higher  price  on  the  spot  than  in  any 
market  in  the  state.  On  a  small  isle,  covered 
with  this  kind  of  rush,  or  cut  grass,  on  which  we 
landed,  to  consult  about  our  farther  coarse,  we 
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noticed  the  recent  track  of  a  meose,  a  large,  round- 
ish hole,  in  the  soft  wet  ground,  evincing  the 
great  size  and  weight  of  the  animal  that  made  it 
They  are  fond  of  the  water,  and  visit  all  these 
island  •meadows,  swimming  as  easily  from  island 
to  island  as  they  make  their  way  through  the 
thickets  on  land.  Now  and  then  we  passed  what 
McCauslin  called  a  pokelogan,  an  Indian  term  for 
what  the  drivers  might  have  reason  to  caH  a  poke- 
logs-in,  an  inlet  that  leads  nowhere :  if  you  get  m 
you  have  got  to  get  out  again  the  same  way.  These, 
and  the  frequent  **  run-rounds,'*  which  come  into 
the  river  again,  would  emharrass  an  inexperienced 
voyager  not  a  little. 

The  carry  around  Pockwockomus  Falls  was 
-exceedingly  rough  and  rocky,  the  batteau  havhig 
to  be  lifted  directly  from  the  water  up  four  or  five 
feet  on  to  a  rock,  and  launched  agahi  down  a 
similar  bank.  The  rocks  on  this  portage  were 
tiovered  with  the  -dents  made  "by  the  spikes  in  the 
lunlberers*  boots  while  staggering  over  under  the 
weight  of  their  tatteau ;  and  you  cocdd  see  where 
the  surface  ef  some  large  Tocke  on  which  they  had 
rested  their  batteaux  was  worn  quite  smooth  with 
use.  As  it  was,  we  had  carried  t>ver  but  half  the 
usual  portage  at  this  place  for  this  stage  of  the 
water,  and  launched  our  boat  in  the  smooth  wave 
just  curving  to  the  fall,  prepared  to  struggle  with 
the  most  violent  rapid  we  had  to  encounter.  The 
rest  of  the  party  walked  over  the  remainder  of  the 
portage,  while  I  remained  with  the  boatmen  to 
assist  in  warping  op.  One  had  to  hold  the  boat 
while  the  ethers  get  in  to  prevent  it  iVem  going  over 
tt»e  falls.  When  we  had  pushed  up  the  rapids  as 
far  as  possible,  keeping  close  to  the  shore,  Tom 
seized  the  painter  and  leaped  out  upon  a  rock  just 
visible  in  the  water,  but  he  lost  his  footing  not- 
withstanding his  spiked  boots,  and  was  instantly 
amid  the  rapids ;  but  recovering  himself  by  good 
kiok,  and  reaching  another  ro^ki  he  passed  the 


painter  to  me,  who  bad  followed  him,  and  took  his 
place  again  in  the  bows.  Leaping  from  rock  to 
rock  in  the  shoal  water  close  to  the  shore,  and 
now  and  then  getting  a  bite  with  the  rope  round 
an  upright  one,  I  held  the  boat  while  one  reset 
his  pole,  and  then  all  three  forced  it  upward 
against  any  rapid.  This  was  <*  warping  up.*' 
When  a  part  of  ns  walked  round  at  such  a  place,  we 
generally  took  the  precaution  to  take  out  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  baggage,  for  fear  of  being 
nwamped. 

As  we  poled  up  a  swift  rapid  for  half  a  mile 
above  Aboljacarmegus  Falls,  some  of  the  party 
read  their  own  marks  on  the  huge  logs  which  lay 
piled  up  high  and  dry  on  the  rocks  on  either  hand, 
the  relics  probably  of  a  jam  which  had  taken 
place  here  in  the  Great  Freshet  in  the  spring. 
Many  of  tl^ese  would  have  to  wait  for  another 
great  freshet,  perchance,  if  they  lasted  so  long, 
before  they  could  be  got  off.  It  was  singular 
enough  to  meet  with  property  of  theirs  which 
they  had  never  seen,  and  where  they  had  never 
been  before,  thus  detained  by  freshets  and  rocks 
when  on  its  way  to  them.  Methinks  that  must 
be  where  all  my  property  lies,  cast  up  on  the  rocks 
on  some  distant  and  unexplored  stream,  and  wait- 
ing for  an  unheard-of  freshet  to  fetch  it  down. 
O  make  haste,  ye  gods,  with  your  winds  and 
rains,  and  start  the  jam  before  it  rots  ! 

The  last  half  mile  carried  us  to  the  Sowadne- 
chunk  dead-water,  so  called  from  the  stream  of 
the  same  name,  signifying  **  running  between 
mountains,**  an  important  tributary  which  comes 
in  a  mile-  above.  Here  we  decided  to  camp, 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  Dam,  at  the  mouth  of 
Murch  Brook  and  the  Aboljacknagesic,  mountain 
streams,  broad  off  from  Ktaadn,  and  about  a  do- 
zen miles  from  its  summit ;  having  made  fifteen, 
miles  this  day. 

[end  of  part  iu.] 


A  HYMN. 


BY    AMI. 


OcsARB  roll,  and  planeis  shine, 

Father,  o*er  this  earth  or  Thine. 

We  by  Thy  bounteoufl  band  are  fed ;— * 

Thy  bleaeiogs  rich  are  o'er  ub  shed. 

And  we  would  bow  Thy  throne  before^ 

Would  humbly  bow,  and  Thee  adore. 

Our  hearts  to  Thine,  great  God,  incUne ; 

For  well  wo  know,  all  power  is  Thine. 

Teach  us  to  live  from  sin  apart, 

And  worihip  Thee  in  deed  and  heart. 

Wo  've  wander'd  from  our  spheres,  great  God, 

And  well  deserve  Thy  chastening  rod. 

Bin  has  estiang'd  us  fiur  from  Thee, 


Yet  suppliant  now  we  bend  tJje  knee.. 
Hide  not  from  us  Thy  gracious  fhce ; 
But  in  the  richness  of  Thy  grace 
Be  pleased  to  lend  a  listening  ear ; — 
Be  pleased  our  humble  prayer  to  hear. 
In  years  to  come,  great  God,  we  pray, 
That  we  may  walk  in  Wisdom's  way ; 
Her  narrow  path  may  never  leave, 
Nor  Thy  good  spirit  ever  grieve. 
In  tempted  hour  forsake  us  not ; 
Ne*er  let  Thy  mercies  be  foigot ; 
And,  fbr  the  sake  of  Thy  dear  Son# 
Teach  us  to  lay,  "Thy  will  be  done ! " 
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In  one  of  the  most  picturesque  provincet  on  the 
western  coast  of  France,  stand  the  ruins  of  the 
chateau  St.  Renan.  The  grass  grows  untrodden 
in  its  deserted  courts.  The  vines  wreathe  the^ 
fragrant  blossoms  over  its  crumbling  arches,  and 
the  wild  birds  build  their  nests  in  its  soHtai^  tar- 
rets.  On  one  side,  the  cliff  upon  which  li  stands 
slopes  gradually  down  to  the  hamlet  below,  which 
lies  nestled  among  the  surrounding  hills,  purple 
with  the  wealth  of  the  vintage ;  and  on  the  other, 
it  terminates  abruptly  in  i^  priacipice^  from  whose 
dizzy  height  you  may  gaze  far  out,  where  the  blue 
line  of  the  ocean  is  lost  in  that  of  the  sky,  and 
watch  the  white-crested  waves,  as  one  after  one 
they  come  rdhug  in,  to  die  in  murmurs  iimong 
the  rocks  below. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Ifst  century,  the 
chateau  was  inhabited  by  the  only  remaining  heir 
of  the  ancient  family  whose  name  it  bore.  But 
Eugene  St.  Renan  was  not  distinguished  by  the 
same  traits  that  had  characterized  his  warlike 
ancestors,  and  given  to  many  of  them  a  place  in 
the  annals  of  their  country.  Thoughtful  and 
imagmative  from  his  birth,  he  had  early  been  left 
to  the  care  of  his  widowed  mother,  who  lavished 
upon  him  all  the  tenderness  and  devotion  of  her 
young  and  impassioned  heart,  and  who  thus  called 
forth  and  matured  the  finer  and  more  poetical 
elements  of  a  character  by  nature  refined  and 
elevated.  Epgene  had  not  passed  his  whole  life 
at  the  chateau,  however ;  he  had  had  some 
months'  experience  of  Parisian  life,  but  its  bril- 
liant gayeties  and  heartless  revelries  had  no  charm 
for  him  ;  he  had  been  nursed  in  the  pure  atmo- 
sphere of  a  higher  region,  and  his  soul  seemed 
stifling  in  the  grosser  element  where  it  respired. 
He  hastened  back  to  the  home  desolate  without 
him,  and  gave  himself  up  once  more  to  his- solitary 
rambles  and  his  day-dreams.  At  this  time  there 
arrived  at  the  chateau  a  distant  relative  of  the 
family,  Blanche  St  Renan,  who  claimed  the  hos- 
pitality and  protection  of  its  inmates,  and  who 
was  received  by  them  with  all  the  warmth  and 
affection  of  their  noble  hearts.  Blanche  was 
scarcely  eighteen ;  she  was  not  beautiful ;  that  is, 
to  vulgar  eyes  she  was  not ;  and  the  plainness  of 
her  features  and  the  deep  melancholy  of  her  ex- 
pression rendered  her  face,  when  in  repose,  wholly 
unattractive.  But  those  who  had  the  power  to 
see  beyond  the  outward,  and  whose  glance  could 
penetrate  the  m3r8teries  of  the  spirit,  saw  in  the 
varying  expressions  of  her  ever-changing  counte- 
nance, a  beauty  far  deeper  than  that  which  the 
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blending  hues  of  th^  rose  and  |Uy  ooaldl^| 
lips  aiid  b^ow  of  classic   mould.    Bla 
Eugene  seemed  bom   for  each  othe^^; 
seemed  rather  to  realize  the  old  Greek  i 
to  have  formed  bat  one  personality,  in  ; 
vious  existence.    As  certam  chenveal  i 
are  endowed  with  a  mysterious  atti%ction-«i 
ity,  which  brings  them  together  th^oii^  , 
posing  circumstances,  so,  by  sonoe  \ 
of  being,  their  spirita  recognised  eaob^ 
the  first  moment  of  their  meeting,.,  i 
they  were  one. 

Blanche  had  been  left  an  oqjtian 
early  age.  In  one  of  the  distant 
stranger  in  a  strange  land,  ^e  had  i 
bread  of  dependence,  and  moistened  I 
tears.  But  sorrow  softens  th»-heart',  i 
jiffecUons,  and  gives  to  the  character 
harmony  and  strength  that  in  the 
happiness  it  would  never  attain. 
Eugene  were  united,  and  the  first  years  «f  ^NIF 
marriage  were  passed  in  haf^neas  mora  | 
than  we  in  this  life  seem  destined  even  in  ; 
to  enjoy.  All  m  all  to  each  other,  they  knev  a^t 
that  there  were  unsennded  depths  in  their  lMftM% 
undiscovered  fbnntains  of  new  afiectioa,  ovtit'Qtt 
bestowed  on  them  an  infaftt  daughter ;  tlMM  iM^ 
the  beautiful  trinity  of  love  comidete,«^tk«M  $mM' 
separate  ezisteaoes-were  luiited  in  one. 
are  not  permitted  to  anticipate  here,  ths  1 
that  awaits  us  hereafter ;  and  if  WEanddriiiK'  H^ 
of  its  celestial  brightness  sometiines  gleam  l^pftt 
our  way,  we  shookl  know  that  it  is  tranaieait  ^  - 
the  heat  lightning  of  a  summer  night,  that  oa^, 
renders  the  succeeding  darkness  more  Intense. 

The  clouds  which  had  long  been  gatheiiag  in 
the  political  horizon  of  France,  now  darkened 
apace,  and  at  length  the  threatened  storm  burst 
in  all  its  fury  over  the  land.  This  frightful  con- 
vulsion, in  which  the  foundations  of  society  were 
broken  up,  left  no  hamlet  unvisited ;  and  the  de- 
stroying angel,  on  his  fisarAil  mission,  left  the 
mark  of  blood  overevery  threshold.  Remote  from 
the  great  centre  of  agitation,  the  quiet  dwellers  of 
the  chateau  listened  with  anxious  hearts  to  the  deep- 
ening roar  that  betokened  the  approaching  deluge, 
and  that  threatened  to  overwhehn  them  in  the 
red  billows  of  the  Revolution.  It  came  too  soon. 
An  armed  band  of  rufiiane  attacked  the  chateau  ; 
resistance  was  vain,  and  by  the  light  of  its  Uazmg 
roof  the  inmates  fled  from  its  ruins.  But  the 
same  glare  that  lighted  them  on  their  path  re- 
vealed them  to  their  pursuers,  and  the  little  En- 
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g«nie,  in  her  terror,  scarcely  cooseioiif  ef  what  was 
paaing,  law  her  father  and  mother  fall  beside 
lier.  She  strove  in  Tain  to  stanch  the  wounds 
from  which  their  Ufo-Uood  was  flowin|r,  and  to 
grmin  one  word  from  the  lips  that  were  now  hushed 
IbreTer.  One  long,  agonizing  look,  sack  as  only 
a.  d3ring  mother  can  bestow  on  the  child  she  leaves 
behind  her,  was  all  that  remained  for  her ;  but 
that  look  was  burned  upen  her  memory :  and  in 
the  diffkness  of  midnight,  in  the  brightness  of 
noonday,  flbe  would  see  those  pale  sad  features, 
lighted  by  the  glare  from  the  blaxing  pile,  cast 
upon  her  that  last  look  of  fond,  •despainng  agony. 

Eugenie  found  shelter  in  the  cabin  of  an  oM  cou- 
ple named  Jaques  aud  Manon,  who  had  formerly 
been  servants  at  the  choeteau ;  but  the  sentiment 
of  k>ya)ty  wm  dead  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
and  hatred  sprung  up  in  its  place ;  aud  on  the  inno- 
cent head  ef  Eugenie,  Jaques  and  Manon  poured 
all  the  bitterness  and  venom  of  their  newly  ac- 
quired principles  of  freedom  and  equality.    She ' 
strove  in  vain  with  all  the  winning  ails  ef  duld- 
hoed  to  soften  the  rude  hearts  with  whom  she 
dwelt    Gradually,  as  she  grew  okler,  she  with- 
drew from  the  outward  scenes  in  which  she  Sved, 
and  dwelt  wholly  in  the  creations  ef  her  «wn  hn- 
nginatien.    Giifted  with  the  poetical  temperament 
of  her  father,  and  with  all  the  sensihility  of  her 
mother,  the  ideal  world  was  not  far  removed  from 
her  gaze,  and  it  required  but  little  effort  on  her 
part  to  cast  aside  all  consciensness  of  the  actual 
wretchedness  of  her  daily  life,  and  to  live  wholly 
in  iU  charmed  regions.    New  she  was  no  longer 
alone  and  unloved.    The  flowers  sprang  to  kiss 
her  feet  when  dbe  roamed  through  the.  fields  and 
ferei^;  they  pound  forth  all  their  perfume   to 
delight  her  senses ;  and  from  every  mossy  bank 
and  shaded  glen  they  seemed  to  speak  to  her,  in 
low,  sweet  voices,   messages  of  consolation  and 
love. 

The  wmd  was  her  playmate,  and  when  fresh 
from  its  dance  with  the  waves,  it  tossed  the  dark 
ringlets  from  her  brow,  with  her  cheek  glowing, 
and  her  white  garments  fluttering  in  its  breath. 
She  would  bound  over  the  hills,  fleet  us  the  breexe 
that  pursued  her ;  or  when  the  evening  zephyr,  la- 
den with  the  perfume  of  the  orange-g^roves  of  the 
South,  sighed  iti  sad  tale  in  her  ear,  she  would  sit 
on  some  nuMsy  bank,  and  dream  away  the  hours, 
lost  in  delicious  reverie.  The  stars,  too,  had  a 
language  for  her ;  and  as  the  shining  hosts  trooped 
nightly  through  the  blue  concave  above  her,  her 
spirit  seemed  bound  to  them  m  a  mysterious  and 
holy  communion.  All  day  she  would  wander 
through  the  forest — ^now  tiaeing  the  rivulet  to  its 
source— 'now  listening  to  the  song  of  the  wild 
birds,  or  chasing  the  butterfly  from  his  chosen 
floweiB.  But  as  the  sun  sank  behind  the  western 
horizon,  she  would  seek  her  favorite  retreat  by 


the  sea^de ;  and,  seated  on  the  rocks  which  over- 
hung the  shore,  she  would  watch  the  gradual  dis- 
appearing  of  twilight  into  night  The  surf,  which 
at  this  point  rolls  in  with  tremendous  force  upon 
the  rocky  coast,  broke  the  deep  silence  with  its 
solemn  roar;  and  the  mighty  pulsations  of  the 
great  deep,  as  their  monotonous  aud  unceasing 
sound  struck  upon  her  ear,  filled  her  with  awe, 
and  aweke  the  deepest  emotions  of  sublimity  and 
adoration. 

Eugenie  withdrew  herself  more  and  more  from 
the  haunts  of  men.  Her  eye,  always  beaming 
and  lustrous,  grew  wild,  and  burned  with  a  strange 
light.  Spirit  forms,  unseen  by  mortal  eye,  hover- 
ed near  her ;  and  spirit  voices,  unheard  by  mortal 
ear,  called  her  away.  The  rude  peasant  quicken- 
ed his  pace  when  her  light  form  flitted  past  him 
in  the  twilight ;  and  the  children  fled  with  fear 
when  the  **  wild  giri  of  St  Renan,"  as  they  called 
her,  crossed  their  paths — though  Eugenie  was 
gentle  as  the  flowers,  which  she  ealled  her  sisters. 
Day  by  day  the  over-mastering  and  excited  spirit 
gained  ascendency  over  the  fair  and  frail  form  it 
inhabited  ;  and  the  eye  gleamed  with  a  more  un- 
earthly lustre,  as  if  the  mysteries  of  the  unseen 
world  were  already  revealed  to  its  gaze.  And 
when  the  grosser  elements  of  our  material  nature 
are  dispersed  in  the  iutenser  light  of  the  spiritual, 
may  it  not  be,  that  it  is  given  us  to  look  upon  those 
scenes,  and  to  hold  converse  with  those  beings,  of 
whose  existence  even,  we  have  now  only  dim  and 
vague  mtimations?  Who  shall  say,  that  music 
from  the  celestial  choir  has  not  vibrated  on  the 
ear  of  the  dying,  or  that  gleams  of  brightness  from 
the  Better  Land  have  not  gladdened  the  eyes  that 
had  not  yet  closed  upon  the  shadows  of  this  ? 

The  last  hours  of  Eugenie  were  drawmg  near. 
No  more  would  her  bounding  footsteps  brush  the 
dew  from  the  waving  grass — no  more  would  her 
slight  form  be  seen  in  the  shade  of  forest,  or  beside 
the  murmuring  stream.  She  sought,  for  the  last 
time,  her  retreat  among  the  rocks  that  over-hung 
the  shore.  The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west,  like 
the  life-lamp  in  that  young  heart ;  and  the  heavy 
rolling  of  the  surf,  as  it  washed  the  beach  below, 
seemed  mourufVil  and  dirge-like.  But  the  impa- 
tient spirit  was  too  eager  for  its  flight  to  heed  the 
sad  symbols  of  its  departure.  The  radiant  forms 
that  had  hel4  communion  with  her  for  so  long, 
were  watching  over  her,  and  waiting  to  bear  her 
to  their  blessed  abode.  The  music  she  had  so  often 
listened  to  was  lulling  her  to  repose  ;  and  the  be- 
loved ones,  that  had  gone  before,  seemed  to  beckon 
her  away.  Morning  came,  and  the  form  of  Eu- 
genie still  reclined  upon  the  rook ;  but  her  freed 
spirit  now  wandered  on  the  shore  of  tho  unknown 
ocean.  No  mourners  followed  her  bier,  and  not 
even  a  rude  cross  marked  the  spot  where  slept 
last  of  the  ancient  line  of  St  Renan. 
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Fbr  many  a  day,  Love, 
Though  forced  to  stray,  Lota, 
F^,  <kr  away,  Love, 

0*er  the  blue  lea;— 
1  oe*er  fbfgot  thee, 
My  heart  atil  sought  thee. 
And  sweet  dreams  brought  thee 

Nightly  to  me. 
Stfll  art  thou  sleeping, 
While  I  am  keeping 
Sad  watch  and  weeptaig. 

Dearest,  for  thee  1 
I  ne'er  forgot  thee. 
My  heart  still  sought  thee, 
Aad  sweet  dreams  brou^^  liiea 

Nightly  tome. 
Tome, 

Nightly  to  me. 


GreceAiHy  bending. 
List  vowB  ascending. 
While  tears  are  blending 

Fbr  Hope  is  gone! 
Thy  form  endearing. 
No  more  appearing 
My  carol  cheering. 

Sleep  and  dream  on ! 
Here  I  am  sighing, 
Thou  art  replying, 
While  Night  is  flying 

From  the  gray  dawn ! 
Thy  form  endearing 
No  more  appearing 
My  carol  cheering, 

Sleep  and  dream  on ! 
Dream  on. 

Bleep  and  dream  on! 
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On  the  Neckar,  not  fkr  from  Moebaeh,  are  yet 
BtancUng  the  towers  and  walls  of  the  old  fortress 
of  Homberg*  where,  m  days  of  yore,  there  lived  a 
great  and  powerful  king,  with  his  beautiful  and 
pious  daughter,  Nothburga,  who  loved  a  knight 
and  had  plighted  her  troth  to  him.  But  he  had 
gone  away  to  foreign  lands,  and  did  not  return. 
She  mourned  for  his  death  a  long  time,  and  re- 
jected every  other  suitor ;  but  her  father  was  hard- 
hearted, and  had  little  respect  for  her  fidelity. 
Once  on  a  time  he  said  to  her,  "  Prepare  thy  bri- 
dal garments:  in  three  days  the  bridegroom  will 
be  here  whom  I  have  chosen  for  thee."  Then 
Nothburga  said  in  her  heart,  "  Rather  will  I  go 
forth  as  far  as  the  sky  is  blue,  than  break  my 
troth." 

In  the  same  night  when  the  moon  had  risen, 
she  summoned  a  faithful  servant  and  said,  "  Take 
me  across  the  forest  heights  to  the  chapel  of  St. 
Michael ;  there,  concealed  from  my  father,  I  will 
dose  my  life  in  the  service  of  Grod."  When  they 
came  to  the  heights,  the  leaves  rustled  and  a  snow 
white  hart  drew  nigh  and  stood  quietly  beside 
Nothburga,  and  the  servant  saw  how  the  hart 
swam  easily  and  safely  over  the  Neckar  with  her, 
and  then  vanished. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  king  did  not  find 
his  daughter,  he  caused  search  to  be  made  for  her 
everywhere,  and  sent  messengers  into  all  places ; 
bat  they  returned  without  having  found  a  trace 
of  her,  and  the  faithful  servant  would  not  betray 
her.  But  at  noontide  came  the  white  hart  to  him 
at  Homberg;  and  when  he  would  have  given  him 
bread,  he  bowed  his  head  that  he  might  put  it  on 
his  horn,  and  then  sprang  forth  and  brought  it  to 
Nothburga  in  the  wilderness.  Thus  came  he 
every  day  and  received  food  for  her  ;  many  saw 
it,  but  none  knew  what  it  signified,  excepting  the 
faithful  servant 

At  length  the  king  observed  the  white  hart,  and 
forced  the  secret  from  the  old  man ;  and  the  next 
day  at  noontide  he  seated  himself  on  a  horse,  and 
when  the  hart  came  again  to  take  the  food,  and 
hastened  away  with  it,  he  pursued  him  across  the 
river  up  to  a  cave  into  which  the  animal  leapt. 
The  king  dismounted  and  went  in  ;  there  he  found 
his  daughter  kneeling  before  a  cross  with  folded 
hands,  and  beside  her  rested  the  white  hart  As 
she  was  no  longer  touched  by  the  sunshine,  sho 
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was  as  pale  as  death,  so  that  be  was  startled  at 
her  appearance.  Then  said  he,  *^  Return  with  m» 
to  Homberg."  But  she  answered,  "  I  have  de<fi> 
cated  my  life  to  GUxl,  and  seek  nothing  more 
from  men ; "  and  to  all  that  he  said  ebe,  she 
remained  immovable,  and  gave  no  otber  aoswo-. 

Then  the  king  waxed  wroth,  and  wyoid  have 
drawn  her  forth ;  but  she  held  fast  by  the  croas, 
and  when  he  employed  force,  the  arm  by  which 
he  had  taken  hold  of  her  loosed  itself  from  her 
body  and  remained  in  his  hand.  Then  he  was 
seized  with  horror,  and  hastened  forth,  and  took 
care  never  more  to  approach  the  cave. 

When  the  people  heard  what  had  happened, 
they  reverenced  Nothburga  as  a  samt  When 
penitent  sinners  sought  relief  from  the  hermit  by 
St  Micfaaers  Chape),  he  sent  them  to  her,  and 
she  prayed  with  them,  and  directed  them  to  Him 
who  was  able  to  remove  the  heavy  burden  ot  mn 
from  their  hearts.  In  the  autumn,  when  the 
leaves  were  falling,  angels  came  and  bore  her 
soul  to  heaven ;  the  body  they  wrapped  in  a 
shroud,  and  though  all  the  flowers  were  wilted 
they  decked  it  with  blooming  roses.  Two  snow- 
white  steers,  whose  necks  had  never  yet  felt  the 
yoke,  bore  her  over  the  river  without  moistening 
a  hoof ;  and  the  bells  of  the  neighboring  churches 
began  to  toll  of  themselves.  Thus  was  the  hody 
conveyed  to  the  Chapel  of  St  Michael,  and  buried 
there.  In  the  church  of  the  village  of  Hoefahan- 
sen,  on  the  Neckar,  is  still  at  this  time  to  be  seen 
the  image  of  the  sainted  Nothburga,  carved  in 
stone.  The  cave  of  Nothburga,  commonly  called 
the  Virgin's  Cave,  is  also  yet  to  be  seen,  and  is 
known  to  every  child  in  the  district 

According  to  another  tradition,  it  was  King  Da- 
gobert,  who  held  his  court  at  Mosbach,  front 
whom  his  daughter,  Nothburga,  fled,  because  he 
wished  to  marry  her  to  a  heathen.  She  was  fed 
with  herbs  and  roots  by  a  serpent,  m  the  rocky 
cave,  until  she  died  there.  Hovering  ignis  fatui 
revealed  the  secret  grave,  and  the  king's  daughter 
was  recognised.  Two  oxen  drew  the  carriage 
laden  with  her  corse,  and  remained  standing  on 
the  spot  where  she  lies  interred,  and  which  a 
church  now  encloses. 

The  figure  of  the  serpent  is  likewise  to  be 
found  in  stone  at  Hochhansen. 
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EDITORIAL   MISCELLANT. 


Cmr  Li?«  w  Sumtt*.— We  hardly  know  whether  to 
envy  those  of  oar  fHenda  who  are  oow  breatbing  the  dear 
air  of  Gatakill  or  the  "^ite  Hills,  aud  laying  up  a  supply  of 
viforous  health  and  cheerflil  spirits  for  the  remaining 
eleiren  laontfas  of  the  year,  in  ooDsideration  of  the  many 
mgrttrnm  whieb  Sttmmer  brings  to  the  city.  There  is.  we 
muaT  conAsa,  an  intolerable  heat  and  gtaie  on  the  side- 
walks aft  QOon^me:  but  if  one  can  transport  his  listless 
ftama  t9.tbe  Battery,  a  glimpse  of  the  cool,  fresh,  sparkling 
uhUftrftbe  Bay,  is  as  potent  to  quicken  his  languid  pulses 
Bt  M  ^ray  of'  a  moakitaln  stream.  The  unceasing  ai^ 
citfraMa  which  sweep  both  sides  of  our  dty  with  the  waters 
of  die  Hudson  and  East  Bivers,  meet  at  this  leafy  cape  of 
tiie  Mand,  and  make  good  the  motto  which  floats  on  a  flag 
ftom,  Bahineau's  Baths,  of  "Health  to  New- York! "  But 
if  ooa  is  not  satisfied  with  this,  in  less  than  an  hour  he 
raoir  k>ok  mi  the  magnificent  outer  bay,  ftom  the  breezy 
blallk  «f  Fort  Hamilton^  or  sport  in  the  unbroken  swells  of 
old  OeeSB,  at  the  ftshionaUe  end  of  Coney  blaod.  Then 
there  is  a  succession  of  excursion  trips,  which  tempt  him 
daily  with  the  prospect  of  the  Hudson  Highlands,  the  shores 
of  the  Sound,  or  a  daring  ^weep  out  on  the  Atlantic. 

Wt  have  had  no  lack  of  eiOoyable  amusements,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  great  dearth  of  thepatnmizing  '^Teo," 
am  still  attended  by  gay  and  numerous  audiences.  The 
B  have  brought  to  us  their  "  Sounds  of  Home  ;** 
I  breathing  the  very  spirit  of  their  lovely  Alpine 
▼alleys ;  and  we  have  scarce  recovered  from  our  delighted 
astonishment  at  the  wonderftil  mazes  of  harmony,  drawn 
Una,  the  piaao  by  the  Russian,  Stiakosch.    We  are,  there- 


fore, willing  to  "take  the  good  the  go^  provide  us,*'  and 
make  a  pleasant  season  of  the  dog-days,  without  thirsting 
for  the  waters  of  Saratoga,  or  pining  to  wrap  ourselves  in 
the  caiBbow-mist  of  Niagara. 

SOTPLicAToav.— We  have,  ttom  thne  to  time,  given 
utterance  to  a  modest  hope,  that  our  legioo  of  correspond- 
ents (fhHu  the  male  portion  of  whom,  we  have  no  doubt, 
a  handsome  regiment  might  be  raised  for  any  moral  inva- 
sion) would  be  patient  with  us,  hi  the  ahnost  hopeless  task 
of  attending  to  their  wishes  concerning  the  insertion  of 
contributions.  We  do  our  best  to  marshal  the  various 
claimants  in  order,  and  file  them  into  the  columns  of  our 
Magazine,  in  an  impartial  succession.  Bat  as  it  is  often 
impossible  to  do  this,  and  stiH  preserve  the  necessary  spirit, 
variety  and  character  of  our  contents,  we  must  condescend 
Jo  a  sincere  entreaty,  that  aU  who  may  feel  iropaUent  un- 
jder  k>ng-deferted  hope,  will  give  some  sympathy  to  the  dif- 
floultifls  of  our  situation.  We  have  many  excellent  articles 
of  prose  and  poetry,  kept  back  ftom  month  to  month  by 
this  duty  of  obenrving  a  careftil  variety  and  proportion  in 
the  choice  of  contributions.  They  are  not  losL  sight  of. 
and  wiD,  sooner  or  later,  find  their  places.  Meanwhile,  we 
woirid  again  impress  on  those  of  our  unknown  friends,  who 
are  yet  novices  in  the  diflicuM  path,  tlie  necessity  of 
writing  only  under  a  true  impulse,  and  when  the  mind  is 
burthened  with  a  conception  which  mattt  be  expressed. 
Authorship  is  a  serious  gift,  and  no  one  who  possesses  the 
genuine  Acuity  divme,  can  call  up  at  wiB  its  inspired  ex- 
ercise. 


BOOKS   OF   THE   MONTH. 


Knos  AMD  duKBMS  ;  OR,  LirB  m  mm  Palack.    By  John 
a.  a  Abbott    Mw-York :  Harper  Ac  Brothers. 

An  ezceedin^y  neat  volume,  containing  short  biogra- 
phies of  Emperors  Nicholas  and  Ferdinand,  Kings  Louis 
Philippe  and  Leopold,  and  Queens  Josephine,  Maria  Louisa, 
Victoria  and  Isabella.  As  all  of  these  monarchs  who  are 
not  deposed  may  soon  be  so,  Mr  Abbott  has  made  baste  to 
take  their  Uves.  It  is  well,  while  there  is  a  chance,  to  de- 
scribe what  will  soon  be  obsolete. 

Chalxkrs*  Posthumous  Works.    VoL  UL    Jfeio-York: 
Harper  Jc  BrotheiB. 

The  **  Scripture  Readings  **  are  continued  in  this  volume, 
running  ftom  the  Book  of  Psahns  to  Jeremiah.  They  ex- 
hibit tlie  same  fresh,  natural  spirit  of  devotion,  which 


marks  the  other  volumea  The  mind  of  the  writer  seems 
to  have  been  an  ocean  (rather  than  a  fountain^  of  clear 
thoughts  and  leaping  aspirations,  perpetually  sending  its 
tribute  to  heaven,  and  as  constantly  refreshed  from  the 
same  pure  source.  His  daily  reflections,  noted  down  in  the 
midst  of  toil,  sickness  and  fatigue,  teach  a  sublime  lo'^son 
of  moral  resolution,  which  might  strengUien  many  a  de- 
sponding heart 

Tea  TaHAHT  or  Wildfrll  Hall.    By  Acton  Bell.    JVew- 
Tork :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Another  book,  *"  by  the  author  of  Wuthering  Heights,*' 
does  not  create  such  a  foeling  of  eager  anticipation  as  the 
announcement  of  one  by  the  author  of  Jane  Eyre  would 
have  done.  We  experienced  a  shudder  of  something  like 
horror  as  we  took  it  up,  with  the  recoltection  of  Heath- 
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cliflT's  brutality  and  panion  still  vivid  in  our  mind.  A 
page  or  two  was  sufficient  to  strike  a  link  of  interest  which 
bound  us  to  the  perusal ;  and  those  who  read  the  book  will 
easily  understand  how  we  finished  it  at  one  sitting  Its 
exuberant  vigor  of  style,  and  monung-iike  clearness  of  de- 
scripfion,  are  something  unusual  in  these  days.  The  coarse- 
ness which  marks  a  part  of  the  second  volume,  although 
ft^arfully  true  to  nature,  might,  and  shoukl  have  been  avoid- 
ed lis  contemplation  is  pamful ;  and  even  the  repulsion 
which  it  excites  towards  the  depravity  it  describes,  cannot 
reconcile  us  to  its  violation  of  true  taste.  The  greatest 
fault  in  the  author's  delineation  of  a  character,  otherwise 
so  lofty,  is  the  cold,  hesitating  distrust  with  which  Mark- 
bani  acts,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  story.  There  is 
in  hi»  manner,  as  in  that  of  Jane  Eyre,  a  catadatian  in  lov- 
ing, which  does  not  harmonize  with  an  otherwise  generous 
and  impulsive  character.  We  might  point  out  other  ez- 
aggorations  of  nature,  but  the  work  is  so  filled  with  earnest 
and  manly  sentiment,  and  calculated  (we  believe)  to  exer- 
cise such  a  favorable  influence  on  the  neroe  of  our  litera- 
ture, that  we  do  not  feel  disposed  to  dwell  upon  them. 

VA.NXTY  Fair:  a  Novkl  without  a  Hkro.  By  W.  11 
Thackeray.  JSTewYork :  Harper  Sl  Brothers. 
Thackeray  is  one  of  tliat  class  of  genuine  English  hu- 
njorisu},  who.  with  Dickens  at  their  head,  have  brought 
l>ack  to  us  the  times  of  Smollett,  Sterne,  and  Fielding.  He 
has  not  tlie  earnest  pathos  of  the  author  of  "  Dombey  and 
Bon ;  *'  but  his  style  is  more  bold  and  compact,  while  his 
characters  are  sketched  with  a  freedom  and  naturateess 
that  coukl  only  have  been  acquired  by  a  practised  know- 
ledge of  human  nature.  The  "Journey  (Vom  Comhill  to 
Grand  Cairo  "  was  an  admirable  book,  in  its  way ;  yet,  as  a 
literary  production,  it  is  much  surpassed  by  *'  Vanity  Fair," 
which  we  regard  as  decidedly  the  best  work  of  its  author. 
The  impression  left  by  objects  of  Am  and  amusement,  as 
he  says  in  his  speech  *'  before  the  curtain,'*  is  one  more 
melancholy  than  mirthAil ;  and  he  desires  no  other  moral 
ttian  that  the  reader  should  be  made  '*  sadder  and  wiser  " 
by  its  perusal.  But,  in  our  case,  the  sadness  did  not  come 
till  long  after  the  play  was  over.  We  experienced,  how- 
ever, to  its  fullest  extent,  the  equally  moral  sensation  of 
good-humor;  and,  as  productive  of  such,  we  cordially  re- 
commend the  book  to  all  who  are  down  in  the  mouth. 

Franck:   rrs  Kino,  Court,  amd  Govrrnmkiit.     By  an 
American  (Gen.  Cass).    JiTeufYork:  Leonard  Scott  8c 
Co. 
The  Whigs  have  no  need  to  exclaim:  "Oh,  that  mine 
enemy  wouki  write  a  book !  "    They  are  making  the  most 
of  this  unlucky  little  work,  which  hardly  foreboded,  when 
it  first  saw  the  light,  the  remarkable  political  prominence  it 
was  to  attain.    It  is  fairly  written,  containing  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  information ;  but  would  not  have  attracted 
much  attention  as  the  work  of  an  ordhiary  tourist.    Many 
of  the  particulars  concerning  tiie  late  royal  ftunily  of  France 
are  interesting  in  themselves,  though  they  will  not  be  as 
important  to  the  historian  as  they  appeared  to  be  when 
they  were  written. 

Tbk  Fortunk  HuimcR.     By  Mrs.  Anna  Cora  Mowatt 
PhUaddphia:  T.  B.  Peterson. 

Mrs  Mowatt,  who  is.  undoubtedly,  a  woman  of  great 
talent,  does  not  succeed  so  well  as  a  novelist  as  she  does 
on  the  stage.  This  book  is,  nevertheless,  written  with 
eai^c  and  sprightlineas,  and  is,  perhaps,  equal  to  most  fash- 
ionable novels. 


Niagara:  A  Form.    By  Rev.  C  H.  A.  Bulkley.    JftwTm*: 

Leavitt,  Trow  k.  Ca 
Stanzas  on  Niagara  have  been  poured  forth  in  profbasoa: 
but  this,  we  believe,  is  the  first  attempt  to  celebrate  the  sfdeo- 
dors  of  the  Great  Cataract  in  epic  veise.  It  is  a  bold  od- 
dertaking  for  an  author  to  make  his  first  appearance  belbrr 
the  public  in  such  a  form,  and  we  like  its  boUness — tbna^ 
we  cannot  say  he  has  been  entirely  successful  in  his  eilorL 
A  sublimity  so  overpowering  as  Niagara  possesses,  slioald 
be  told  in  the  fewest,  simplest,  and  grandest  wonb ;  it  ac^is 
nothing  to  one's  pre-k)ea  or  remembrance  of  it,  to  bare  II 
compared  to  a  knight-errant,  a  tearftil  mourner,  a  RooHa 
chieC  or  a  mm.  The  author  appears  to  have  a  keen  and 
pervading  impression  of  the  Fall  under  aU  its  aqwcts.  bat 
he  lacks  Judgment  in  the  choice  of  expressioo.  The  same 
intensity  of  feeDng,  which  he  here  displays,  wOI  eoalte  him 
to  do  nnich  better  things,  with  care  and  experjence. 

History  op  Conorbss — ^Biooraphical  avd  Pdutxcax^ 
By  Henry  6.  Wheeler.  XewTork:  Harper  and 
Brothers. 
We  are  not  sufficiently  versed  in  the  details  of  party 
politics,  to  know  whether  this  volume  is  intended  to  have 
any  particular  bearing  upon  political  questions :  but  we 
suppose  not  The  biographies  of  the  various  members  are 
fuO,  and  apparently  compiled  with  care,  and  the  portraits 
form  an  appropriate  accompaniment  to  them.  Diffinent 
representatives,  however,  are  very  differently  shown  \sp  in 
the  style  of  their  pictures :  Hon.  Messrs  Winthrop  and 
Maday  are  spiritedly  done ;  but  Bayley,  Bbncbard.  SbiMs 
and  others,  have  certainly  not  had  Justice  done  to  tbem. 
The  author  boasts,  in  hisprefkce,  that  be  has  laid  his  hand 
on  the  mane  of  Congress,  which,  with  all  respect  for  liis 
talents,  we  should  hardly  think  him  capable  of  doing. 

LoiTKRiM OS  Df  EuROPK.    By  John  W.  Corson,  M  JX    A  e»- 
York :  Harper  Ac  Brothers. 

These  two  neat  volumes  contain  sketches  of  the  au- 
thor's tour  through  France.  Italy,  Germany  and  Great 
Britain,  written  in  a  lively  and  gossiping  style ,  without 
making  much  pretension  to  elabtwate  description.  TiKy  con- 
tain, however,  many  useful  and  interesting  observatioos 
on  the  various  medical  institutions  and  charities  of  Europe, 
which  are  of  more  solid  and  lasting  vahie  than  a  mere  nar- 
rative of  travel  The  work  displays  a  generous  ^mpatliy 
with  humanity,  which  will  commend  it  to  all  who  labor 
for  their  race. 

GuMPSRS  OP  HoKR  LiPR ;  OR  Cadsrs  axd  Consrqoxrcbs. 
By  Mrs.  Emma  C.  Embury.     ITtwYvrk  :  J.  C.  Riker. 

The  title  of  this  elegant  volume,  fully  explains  the  ciau- 
acter  of  its  contents.  The  sketches,  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, have,  we  believe,  nou^  all  appeared  at  varioas 
times  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day.  Mrs.  Embury's  do- 
mestic stories  have  a  quiet  beau^  of  style,  and  are  so 
thoroughly  pervaded  with  her  clear,  good  sense — and  tbe 
common  sense  of  poets  is  the  only  genuine  kind — that  they 
are  a  grateful  reUef  to  the  reading  public  after  the  books  of 
highly-wrought  and  exciting  fictions,  which  have  been 
flooding  the  country.  This  volume  is  got  up  in  a  beautiful 
style,  and  would  form  a  welcome  and  appropriate  g^  to 
those  contemplating  home-iife ;  yet  its  lessons  win  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  thousands,  who,  through  their  own  mistakes, 
have  failed  to  find  their  Eden  realized  within  the  Umits  of 
the  home  they  have  built  for  themsehres. 
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SIGHT-SEEING    IN    EUROPE. 
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BfLiT  15. — The  great  vexation  of  the  traveller  in 
LoDdoDi  is  the  want  of  bodily  strength.  The 
days  are  long  enough  at  tl^is  period  of  the  year, 
for  it  is  light  before  four,  and  evening  twilight  un> 
til  near  nine ;  and  one  could  accomplish  a  great 
deal  in  so  many  hours.  But  before  one  has 
used  them,  the  limbs  and  the  spirits  are  alike 
weary,  and  one  sits  before  a  feast  lacking  power 
to  enjoy.  The  distances  are  so  immense,  that 
the  mere  driving  about  from  one  point  to  another 
must  be  counted  among  the  fatigues.  It  is  as  if 
we  should  attempt  to  see  things  or  people  at  Brook- 
lyn, at  Hoboken,  at  Astoria,  and  at  Staten  Island, 
in  the  same  day.  The  journeys  would  spoil  the 
visits ;  and  here,  in  addition,  we  are  continually 
tempted  by  what  is  so  charming,  and  so  exciting, 
that  repose  would  be  necessary  if  the  wonders 
were  brought  to  our  own  door.  Many  of  the 
sights  of  London  are  in  their  very  nature  fatiguing, 
as  the  Colosseum,  which  tires  both  mind  and  body 
by  its  extent  and  variety.  By  the  way,  the  view 
of  Paris  by  night,  now  exhibitiug  there,  is  well 
worth  seeing.  The  effect  is  wonderful.  You 
stand  just  over  the  garden  of  the  Tuilleries,  and 
see  the  whole  circle  of  the  city  beneath  you — the 
shops  lighted,  the  fountains  playing,  the  Seine 
flowing  gently  along  under  its  many  bridges,  and, 
over  all,  the  quiet  moon  and  stars,  shining  down 
00  naturally,  that  the  illusion  is  well-nigh  perfect. 
A  person,  who  is  there  for  the  purpose,  points  out 
to  you  the  most  interesting  points ;  as  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  built  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
square  ;  the  Champs  Eiysdes  ;  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, so  famous  for  Parisian  duels  ;  the  Place 
Veudome  ;  the  heights  of  Moutmartre,  with  the 
fortiflcations  which  were  to  have  kept  Louis 
Philippe  on  the  throne ;  and  a  thousand  other 
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things :  and,  what  is  better,  this  interpreter  is  not 
like  the  wooden  guides  at  the  Abbey,  with  a  les- 
son-learned verbatim,  and  nothing  else  ;  but  an  in- 
telligent person,  of  whom  you  may  ask  the  mi- 
nutest questions  about  the  scene  before  you,  sure 
of  answers  which  show  a  perfect  acquaintance  with 
Paris  :  so  that  by  the  time  you  have  gone  round 
the  circle,  you  are  au  fait  as  to  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  things  ;  and  better  fitted  to  find  your  way 
from  one  point  to  another  in  the  French  capital, 
than  if  you  had  lived  there  a  week,  with  only  an 
ordinary  gruide.  The  longer  you  gaze,  the  more 
perfect  is  the  illusion,  until  the  return  to  daylight 
and  Loudon  seems  quite  impertinent.  VVe  are 
told  that  there  have  been  two  views  of  London, 
one  a  daylight  view,  and  the  other  with  gas-light, 
still  better  executed  than  the  panorama  now  ex- 
hibiting ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  anything  of 
the  kind  could  be  better.  The  Colosseum  has 
many  other  attractions,  and  no  visitor  in  London 
should  omit  it 

The  annual  exhibitiou  at  the  Royal  Academy 
has  just  commenced,  and  there  is  a  show  of  fif- 
teen hundred  pictures,  amo:ig  which  are,  as  may 
be  supposed,  many  good,  bad,  and  indifferent ; 
and,  in  truth,  more  of  the  two  latter  classes  than 
we  expected  to  find.  The  painting  of  silks,  satins, 
and  ve.vets,  seems  to  be  more  an  object  of  study 
than  that  of  flesh  and  blood  ;  feathers  are  done  to 
perfection  ;  hair  too  much  in  the  style  of  the  coif- 
feur. The  hair  on  Land?eer*s  dogs  is  hair,  but 
that  of  many  of  the  ladies  is  black  or  yellow  silk, 
and,  in  one  or  two  cases,  sea-weed.  In  landscape 
we  saw  nothing  conspicuously  good.  One  or  two 
of  the  landscapes  in  our  own  exhibition  of  this 
year,  opened  just  before  we  left  home,  seem  to  us 
better  than  any  here.     But  in  so  enormous  a  col- 
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loctioii  it  is  difficult  to  distingruish  true  excellence 
without  more  minute  study  than  we  have  been 
able  to  give.  The  bad,  showy  pictures,  will  kill 
the  good  and  true  ones  at  first ;  and  one  had  need 
go  every  day  for  a  week  or  two,  to  form  a  tolera- 
ble notion  of  half  a  dozen  rooms  full  of  paintuigs, 
done,  like  oysters,  "  iu  every  style."  As  it  was, 
we  cannot  help  feeling  disappointed  with  this  dis- 
play of  British  art. 

The  water-color  exhibition  pleased  us  much 
better.  It  is  not  large,  but  it  embraces  much  that 
is  exquisite.  This  branch  of  art  is  acquiring  year 
by  year  more  prominence  in  England  ;  and  many 
beautiful  specimens  attest  the  success  with  which 
it  has  been  prosecuted.  In  landscape,  we  were 
]xtinted  to  several  pictures  by  Cox,  whom  it  is  the 
fashion  to  admire  excessively,  and  whose  pictures 
bring  enormous  prices.  But  his  style  is  so  pecu- 
liar, that  one  would  require  much  training,  or  a 
far  greater  distance,  to  comprehend  it  at  all.  At 
the  very  limited  distance  allowed  by  the  exhibition 
room,  his  pictures  are  daubs,  mere  scene-painting. 
The  skies,  which  affect  the  initialed  so  much,  are 
to  us  like  the  blotches  of  a  child  who  has  slily  got 
possession  of  the  kitchen  indigo  bag,  and  goes  trying 
his  skill  on  the  walls  and  floors.  Bnt  technical  ap- 
probation and  spontaneous  admiration  are  two  dif. 
ferent  things :  so  we  willingly  leave  to  Mr.  Cox 
the  praise  of  those  who  know,  while  we  venture 
to  prefer,  for  our  own  private  pleasure,  landscapes 
whose  beauty  is  evident  to  the  "  meanest  capacity." 

The  National  Gallery  is  rich  in  a  few  delicious 
pictures,  besides  the  many  that  interest  one  in  va- 
rious ways.  Two  or  three  hours  spent  iu  its  quiet 
rooms  once  a  week  will  be  neceraary,  in  order  to 
give  the  traveller  in  London  a  just  idea  cf  its 
claims.  We  are  told  by  those  who  have  seen  the 
galleries  of  the  Continent,  that  we  must  not  prait)e 
pictures — nay,  should  hardly  venture  to  enjoy 
them — because  we  are  to  see  so  much  that  is  finer! 
But  we  perversely  rejoice  that  it  is  our  fate  to 
see  them  progressively,  thus  prolonging  the  pleas- 
ure. What  we  most  wish  is,  that  this  freshness 
may  last ;  and  we  mean  to  tell  out  all  our  igno- 
rance, hoping  to  amuse  where  we  cannot  instruct. 
But  we  have,  after  all,  a  secret  notion,  that  a 
good  piclure  has  something  positive  about  it,  so 
that  it  will  not  be  totally  killed  by  seeing  one  ever 
so  much  better  afterwards.  One  of  the  most 
amusing  things  in  the  course  of  picture-hunting, 
is  the  would-be-leEurned  talk  of  some  persons,  who, 
having  seen  the  galleries  of  the  Continent,  fancy 
themselves  oracles  in  art,  although  they  have  evi- 
dently set  up  on  a  few  hackneyed  technicalities, 
while  the  soul  of  a  picture  is  to  them  inaccessible. 
These  are  the  people  who  will  tell  you  what  you 
ought  to  say  about  paintings  and  statuary,  and 
who  will  kindly  hint,  that  to  say  what  you  really 
do  think,  is  not  the  thing  at  all.     Preserve   us 
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from  being  attended  about  a  gallery  by  one  of 
these  geniuses !  If  we  accept  and  adopt  their  dic- 
ta, we  are  sure  to  be  the  retailers  of  third-hand 
opinions,  for  they  never  have  an  original  thonglit 
about  a  picture.  Whether  they  acknowledge  quo- 
tation or  not,  you  may  be  sure  the  sentence  so 
pompously  pronounced  has  been  picked  np  amoog^ 
artists,  or  slily  extracted  from  a  book  ;  and,  as  it 
is  generally  of  a 'disparaging  character,  its  only 
effect  is  to  detract  from  the  honest  pleasare  yoa 
might  have  been  able  to  find,  or  to  forestall  the 
criticism  which  it  would  have  been  pleasant  and 
improving  to  have  made  for  yourself.  To  be  ac- 
companied by  a  connoisseur  who,  from  a  fuU  mind 
and  a  loving  appreciation,  can  throw  iu,  from  time 
to  time,  hints  which  may  prove  real  guides  to  the 
judgment,  or  by  a  friend  with  whom  yoa  can 
freely  interchange  the  opinions  which  rise  nnbid- 
deu  to  your  lips  as  you  gaze  on  what  delights  yoa, 
or  scrutinize  what  ofTends, — this  is  delightful ;  and 
we  wish  such  fortune  to  all  unlearned  lovers  of 
art.  In  such  company  they  may  ventore  to  en- 
joy. 

The  Soane  Gallery  is  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing things  in  London.  It  is  a  private  coUecttoo, 
munificently  thrown  open  to  the  public ;  and  if 
the  extent,  variety  and  value  of  the  curiosities  and 
works  of  art  is  admirable,  no  less  so  is  the  taste 
and  elegance  with  which  all  is  arranged.  Among 
the  pictures  are  several  of  Hogarth's— the  Hamon 
of  an  Election,  and  the  Marriage-d-Ia-mode,  if  we 
mistake  not — These  alone  would  make  the  gal- 
lery valuable  ;  but  there  are  many  excellent 
things  beside  ;  several  portraits  by  Lawrence,  an- 
tique gems,  vases,  Roman  and  Egyptian  antiqui- 
ties, medicBval  curiosities,  &c.  We  recommend  a 
visit  to  this  collection,  by  all  means.  Tliere  is  a 
delicacy  of  selection,  a  fastidiousness  of  apprecia- 
tion, that  would  have  satisfied  Horace  Walpole — 
though  he  would  doubtless  have  been  inspired 
with  some  malin  witticism  by  the  rather  pompous 
names  bestowed  upon  some  of  the  rooms,  and  by 
the  monument  to  the  owner's  wife,  which  appears 
in  the  "  Sepulchral  Chamber." 

If  we  had  the  slightest  hope  of  being  useful,  we 
should,  iu  the  most  pathetic  manner,  warn  all  fu- 
ture travellers — ladies  especially — against  that  p'- 
gautic  humbug,  an  ascent  to  the  top  of  St  Paul's. 
But  the  mania  for  sight-seeing  is  so  strong,  after 
one  gets  fairly  agoing,  that  to  '*  stand  upon  the 
cross  and  ball,"  as  Hood  says,  seems  to  each  suc- 
ceeding tourist  the  thing,  without  which  he  could 
not  be  said  to  have  seen  London.  But  really,  af- 
ter toiling  up  perpendicular  ladders,  covered  with 
dust,  for  half  an  hour,  and,  in  coming  to  the  ball, 
finding  that  the  smoke  of  London  completely  eb* 
scured  most  of  the  prospect,  we  felt  benevolently 
disposed  towards  those  who  were  to  come  after  us, 
and  determined,  at  least,  to  record  our  disappoint- 
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ment  for  their  benefit.  As  we  stood,  blank  and 
yexed  aAer  our  toils,  memory  brought  back,  rather 
mal-apropos,  the  saying  of  a  somewhat  crusty  old 
gentleman,  in  whose  presence  a  young  man  said, 
a  little  boastfully,  "  I  went  up  into  the  ball." 
"  So  did  I"  said  our  friend  ;  "  and  I  was  a  fool 
for  my  pains  ! "     Truth  is  not  always  polite. 

By  far  the  most  magnificent  thing  in  Loudon, 
is  her  chain  of  parks,  probably  unequalled  in  the 
world.  The  taste,  the  liberality,  the  wealth  dis- 
played in  the  appropriation  of  these  vast  areas  in 
the  midst  of  the  great  metropolis,  is  surprising, 
and  certainly  gives  the  stranger  a  higher  idea  of 
the  grandeur  of  London  than  any  other  single 
thing  about  it  Our  notion  of  a  park  at  home,  is 
of  a  level  spot  of  a  few  acres,  crossed  with  gravel 
walks,  and  surrounded  by  a  handsome  fence,  with, 
perhaps,  a  pretty  fountain  in  the  centre,  and  some 
seats  for  the  nurses  and  children,  who  are  its  prin. 
cipal  occupants.  But  the  parks  of  London  are  slices 
of  the  veritable  country,  hill  and  dale,  and  lake 
and  river  included.  Gigantic  old  trees,  single  and 
m  clamps  and  avenues,  give  shadow  enough  for 
beauty  and  comfort ;  good  roads  afford  drives  for 
the  wealthy  and  indolent ;  long  stretches  of  green- 
sward, the  most  delightful  riding-ground  for  the 
young  and  the  active:  now  you  come  upon  a 
sheet  of  water,  covered  with  beautiful  gayly-paint- 
ed  boats,  and  stocked  with  water-fowl — now  upon 
a  botanic  garden,  full  of  rare  plants.  Amid  all  this, 
you  find  at  all  hours  of  the  day  multitudes  of  people  ; 
straying  parents  and  children,  taking  the  air ;  work- 
ing  people  going  to  and  from  their  labor ;  gentlemen 
riding  leisurely  along,  followed  by  servants  in  livery ; 
ladies  enjoying  a  canter,  which  excites  to  the  utmost 
the  glowing  English  complexion.  But  in  the  after- 
noons, from  four  to  six,  nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  gay  and  exciting  than  the  scene  exhibited, 
especially  in  Hyde  Park.  The  ring— a  long  drive 
— is  filled  with  splendid  carriages,  equestrians  and 
promenaders.  Among  these,  may  often  be  seen 
one  or  two  of  the  royal  carriages,  with  their  gay 
scarlet  liveries,  attended  by  outriders  and  equer- 
ries ;  and  her  majesty  and  Prince  Albert,  sitting  as 
gravely,  side  by  side,  as  any  king  and  queen  in 
the  story-books,  return  with  scrupulous  politeness 
the  salutations  of  the  gentlemen  on  foot,  who  usu- 
ally stand  while  the  royal  equipage  passes,  and 
lift  their  hats  to  the  queen.  As  ours  went 
through  this  ceremony,  we  had  a  good  opportuni- 
ty to  observe  her  majesty's  appearance.  She 
seemed  to  us  much  plainer  in  every  respect  than 
?.uy  picture  of  her  we  had  seen.  Her  complexion  is 
far  from  clear,  her  figure  diminutive,  her  dress  de- 
void of  taste.  Doubtless,  the  circumstance  of  her 
being  in  mourning  detracted  a  good  deal  from  the 
elegance  of  her  appearance.  She  was  drest  en- 
tirely in  black,  without  even  the  relief  of  a  white 
collar  or  manchetteg,  a  style  particularly  ill-suited 
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to  her  %ure  and  complexion.  The  prince  looks 
like  a  substantia)  German  baron,  not  ill-favored, 
but  quite  behind  the  notion  one  gets  of  him  from 
his  portraits.  If  the  queen  had  married  him  for 
the  strength  of  the  impression  made  by  one  of 
those  flattering  semblances,  she  must  have  been 
sadly  disappointed  ;  but  she  was  happily  preserved 
from  any  danger  of  so  fatal  a  mistake,  by  an 
early  acquaintance  with  the  prince,  her  cousin, 
who  studied  with  her  under  the  same  masters  for 
two  or  three  years.  They  are  said  to  be  truly 
happy  in  their  domestic  relations  ;  and  the  English 
have  a  deep  respect  for  the  private  character  of 
their  monarch.  They  consider  her  a  model  wife 
and  mother.  She  is  extremely  systemattic,  and 
makes  a  point  of  superintending  personaRy  all  the 
arrangements  for  the  comfort  and  improvement  of 
her  children,  reading  all  the  books  which  are  pro- 
vided  for  their  use,  and  acquainting  herself  with 
the  characters  of  those  who  have  charge  of  them. 
We  were  amused  to  hear  that  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land does  not  like  literary  people ;  that  she  ex- 
cludes them,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  court ; 
and,  in  fact,  considers  having  produced  a  book  as 
equivalent  to  loss  of  caste.  A  person  who  had  by 
dint  of  great  science  and  ingenuity  perfected  a 
plan  by  means  of  which  the  public  interest  was 
essentially  benefited,  embodied  the  result  of  his 
studies  in  a  book,  highly  esteemed  by  the  critics 
and  the  public  It  was  proposed  by  a  certain  lady 
at  court  to  present  this  gentleman,  on  the  strength 
of  this  merit ;  but  the  queen  absolutely  declined 
receiving  him,  because  of  his  literary  character. 
Some  one  suggested  that  he  had  served  with 
honor  in  the  army,  upon  which  ground  her  ma- 
jesty consented  to  receive  him.  But  the  gentle- 
man very  properly  declined  appearing  at  court  on 
these  terms:  so  that  her  majesty  was  after  all 
the  only  person  presented  in  the  afiair.  Some- 
body says,  there  is  hardly  a  magistrate  that  does 
not  commit  himself  twice  as  often  as  he  eemmits 
any  one  else.  But  the  queen  is  only  proving  her 
legitimacy  ;  for  who  ever  heard  of  one  of  her  fam- 
ily as  a  patron,  or  even  an  admirer  of  literature  ? 

But  to  return  to  the  parks.  The  chain  most 
frequented  comprises  Kensington  Gardens,  Hyde 
Park,  St.  James*s  Park,  and  the  Green  Park ; 
but  Regent's  Park,  a  little  separated  from  these, 
is  a  magnificent  expanse  of  verdure,  surrounded 
by  handsome  residences.  The  occupants  of  those 
houses  enjoy  the  advantages  of  both  country  and 
city  life,  and  need  hardly  resort  to  more  rural 
scenery  for  the  summer  months.  The  area  in- 
cludes the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  other  places  of 
beauty  and  amusement;  but  (he  true  charm  lies 
in  the  trees,  the  grass,  the  water,  the  quiet,  and 
the  human  faces  one  meets  in  traversing  the 
walks.  Nothing  we  saw  in  London  made  our 
own  dear  city  of  New-York  seem  so  poor  in  corn- 
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parison  as  these  parks  !  Why  can  we  not  havo 
equally  ample  and  deligrhtfal  ones,  as  our  city 
Btrelches  northward  towards  Harlem  7  There  is 
still  abundant  space,  and  all  the  capabilities  in  the 
way  of  wood  aud  water,  and  inequality  of  sur- 
face, that  can  be  desired.  Surely  our  citizens, 
who  come  in  crowds  to  look  at  the  great  and  beau- 
tiful things  on  this  side  of  the  water,  cannot  be  sa- 
tisfied that  New- York,  more  likely  perhaps  than 
any  other  city  to  outvie  Loudon  in  many  impor- 
tant respects,  shall  remain  so  immeasurably  be- 
hind her  in  this.  After  once  seeing  these  lovely 
oases  in  the  wilderness  of  streets,  one  can  never 
be  content  with  the  scanty  patches  of  verdure, 
beautified  though  they  be  with  fountains  lovely  as 
the  Diamond  of  the  Desert,  that  form  the  only 
places  of  afternoon  recreation  for  the  weary,  the 
sad,  the  invalid,  the  playful.  It  is  true,  that 
scanty  as  they  are,  they  are  unspeakably  valua- 
ble. Many  is  the  tired  workman  we  have  seen 
meeting  his  wife  and  child  in  the  Park,  as  he  re- 
turned homeward,  with  his  coat  on  his  arm,  and 
his  tin  dinner-box  in  his  hand;  and  when  we 
have  seen  all  there  sitting  down  upon  a  bench  to 
listen  to  the  fountain  music,  and  rest  their  weary 
eyes  by  looking  at  the  grass  and  the  trees,  and 
the  playful  children,  and  careless  promenaders,  we 
have  thought  that  was  the  class  for  whom  it  is 
worth  while  to  make  parks.  There  is  some  ex- 
clusion, though  but  little,  about  the  London  parks ; 
one  must  not  pass  through  them  with  a  burthen, 
or  even  a  parcel.  But  we  would  have  no  such  re- 
striction. We  should  love  to  have  people  with 
bundles — the  bigger  the  better  ;  for  then  the  park 
would  be  put  to  its  highest  use,  in  lightening  the 
toil  of  those  whose  recreations  are  so  scanty. 
There  are  people,  even  among  us,  who  glory  in 
locked  parks ;  but  they  are  melancholy  affairs. 
We  would  leave  them  for  those  who  enjoy  good 
things  the  more  from  knowing  that  others  are  ex. 
eluded  ;  but  we  plead  earnestly  for  wide,  generous 
fields,  clean  walks,  and  soft-flowing  water,  for  the 
use  of  such  as  own  nothing  but  hands  and  hearts. 
Who  can  estimate  the  benign  influence  of  pasNiug 
through  delicious  shades  every  day  as  we  return 
from  hard  and  depressing  toil  ?  Next  to  public 
baths,  we  covet  ample  public  walks  for  the  people ; 
and  we  hope  to  see  them  supplied  before  our  city 
increases  so  as  to  occupy  the  ground  now  eligible 
for  the  purpose. 

Not  content  with  the  parks  we  have  mentioned, 
Loudon  is  to  have  yet  another,  on  a  magnificent 
scale,  at  the  east  end  of  the  town.  The  older 
ones  being  in  the  midst  of  the  more  aristocratic 
purtion  of  the  population,  and  at  a  great  distance 
— say  five  miles— from  the  part  of  the  city  where 
operatives  chiefly  reside,  a  largo  tract  has  been 
appropriated  near  Bethnal  Green,  once— in  ballad- 
making  times — a  country  village,  now  a  suburb 


of  London,  and  near  Spitalfields,  where  the  silk- 
weavers  burrow  in  poverty  and  discontent  Thk 
park,  which  includes  the  domain  of  Bishop  Bon- 
ner, whose  house  was  taken  down  in  preparing 
the  ground,  is  to  be  the  largest  and  finest  in  Lou- 
don,  as  far  as  space  and  arrangement  are  con- 
cerned, though  it  must  long  lack  the  old  trees, 
which  so  dignify  the  others.  It  will  not  be  com- 
pleted in  less  than  five  years ;  but,  meanwhile, 
it  is  rendered  accessible  to  the  people,  and  they 
resort  to  it  in  crowds.  If  the  sums  necessary  for 
this  splendid  work  had  been  laid  out  in  bread,  it 
might  have  quieted  the  starving  people  for  a 
while  ;  but  the  park,  a  permanent  pleasure  and 
advantage  to  body  and  mind,  will  do  far  more  for 
them,  in  bracing  their  nerves,  and  inspiring 
thoughts  infinitely  more  sustaining  than  **  bread 
alone."  Even  in  the  way  of  physical  benefit,  if 
the  evening  walk  among  the  fields  should  soggeet 
to  the  father  of  a  family  the  preferableness  of  a 
country-life  for  himself  and  his  oflStpriug  over  close- 
pent  alleys  and  vile  neighborhoods,  it  would  have 
done  more  for  him  than  any  mere  present  relief 
could  do ;  and  if  the  fresh  air  inspired  him  wifli 
courage  and  energy  for  a  removal  to  America,  no 
legislation  could  do  half  as  much  to  improve  his 
earthly  lot,  and  raise  him  in  the  scale  of  being. 
In  leaving  Victoria  Park  to  the  people,  the  queen 
will  provide  for  herself  a  more  noble  monament 
than  could  be  erected  of  marble  or  gold.  Happy 
those  whose  memorial  can  be  expressed  like  Sir 
Christopher  Wren's—"  Circumspice." 

There  is  nothing  in  London  that  is  more  stri- 
king to  the  American  traveller,  than  the  police- 
men, that  start  up  at  every  comer,  at  every  gate, 
in  every  concourse,  before  every  public  place. 
That  great  dragon,  the  law,  seems  to  have  sown 
his  teeth  in  London,  and  the  product  is  a  race  of 
good-looking  men,  with  shining  tops  to  their  hats, 
aud  embroidered  numbers  on  their  collars,  who  are 
ready  to  be  eyes  to  the  blind,  wits  to  the  stupid, 
path -finders  to  the  stranger,  and — great  annoyan- 
ces to  any  one  disposed  to  transgress  certain  fixed 
rules  and  boundaries,  very  arbitrarily  observed  and 
enforced  in  England.  They  are  the  most  civil 
people  in  the  worid— to  all  well-dressed  aud  civil 
passengers.  The  way  they  handle  orange  girb, 
and  Puuch  and  Judy  men,  is  quite  another  afiTair. 
To  the  stranger,  their  assistance  is  invaluable ; 
indeed,  they  make  it  safe  to  walk  about  streets 
one  has  never  heard  of,  in  the  great  Babylon, 
where  one  could  get  lost  as  easily  as  in  the  Blac^ 
Forest.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  see  such  a  force, 
however,  in  the  streets  of  a  quiet  commercial 
city.  One  cannot  help  asking,  what  kind  of  peo- 
ple must  they  be,  who  require  an  army  to  keep 
them  in  order?  On  the  day  of  the  first  drawing, 
room  after  the  queen's  return  from  Osborne 
House,  the  streets  through  which  the  procesaon 
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was  to  pass  from  Backingham  Palace  to  St. 
Janie8*B,  were  absolately  lined  with  policemeD, 
and  not  the  slightest  liberty  of  choice  was  allowed, 
even  as  to  which  side  of  the  street  one  would  walk 
on,  or  whether  to  walk  or  stand  still.  Carriages 
going  to  court  must  fall  into  the  line  ;  those  going 
in  the  opposite  direction  were  to  pass  only  by  one 
particular  course.  Persons  on  foot  must  walk  on, 
or  stand  only  in  certain  specified  spots,  to  see  the 
procession.  In  short,  one  was  annoyed  e^ery 
moment,  and  could  not  help  wishing  to  be  in  a 
land  where  it  is  safe  to  allow  people  some  little 
exercise  of  their  own  judgment,  and  where  some 
crowding  may  take  place  without  the  least  fear  of 
breaking  the  peace. 

By  the  way,  this  show  of  ladies  going  to  the 
drawing-room,  which  brought  the  police  into  such 
prominent  notice,  was  one  of  the  least  agreeable 
things  we  saw  in  London.  There  was  something 
puerile  and  offensive  to  good  taste  about  the  whole 
exhibition  ;  but,  above  all  the  rest,  the  liveries  with 
which  the  servants  were  generally  bedizened,  and 
turned,  as  nearly  as  possible,  into  apes  and  punch- 
inelloes,  were  melancholy  travesties  ol  humanity 
in  our  American  eyes,  and  seemed  far  better  suit- 
ed to  Timbuctoo  than  to  free,  intelligent  England. 
It  really  appears  as  if  ingenuity  had  been  exhaust- 
ed in  contriving  awkward  and  humiliating  badges 
for  those  whose  business  it  is  to  minister  to  the 
pride  of  rank  and  wealth.  That  those  who  wear 
it  should  be  contented  under  it,  is  only  a  proof,  as 
Mr.  Burke  said,  of  the  *'  happiness  "  of  our  Amer- 
ican slaves.  How  deep  is  the  degradation  that  be- 
longs to  it !  The  ladies  in  their  court  livery  did 
not  appear  to  us  very  dignified  ;  but  there  is,  at 
least,  something  graceful  about  a  panache,  while 
the  poor  footmen  and  coachmen  looked  as  if  they 
were  made  of  gilt  gingerbread.  The  royal  live- 
ries are,  perhaps,  the  most  absurd  of  all,  except, 
indeed,  the  Lord  Mayor's,  which  we  happened  to 
see  on  another  occasion.  The  queen  and  her  re- 
latives, in  full  mourning,  looked  oddly  enough,  in 
such  rm^plendent  surroundings. 

With  a  strong  prepossession  in  favor  of  English 
beauty,  and  a  notion  that  such  an  occasion  as  that 
of  the  drawing-room  would  afford  a  fine  field  for 
the  display  of  it,  we  must  confess  to  have  been  dis- 
appointed in  our  search.  Very  few  of  the  ladies 
we  saw  were  more  than  comely  ;  a  large  propor- 
tion fell  behind  even  that.  One  beautiful  woman 
there  was,  whom  we  were  led  to  suppose  to  be 
the  Marchioness  of  Douro,  though  we  could  not 
ascertain  it  We  were  told,  that  that  lady, 
daughter-in-law  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
the  Duchess  of  Argyll,  daughter  of  the  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  were  the  only  conspicuously-beau- 
tiful women  at  court  Neither  amon^  the  com- 
mon people,  in  the  streets  of  London,  or  in  the 
country  towns,  did  we  observe  the  fresh  complex- 


ion and  buxom  air  which  we  had  been  taught  to 
expect  Low-life  beauty  seems  to  have  been 
spoiled  by  factories ;  and  if  there  was  rural  beauty, 
we  did  not  see  it  Pretty  children  one  sees  in 
abundance  every  where— and  so  nicely  kept !  It 
seems  to  us,  that  nobody  knows  so  well  how  to 
care  for  the  physique  of  children  as  the  English. 
They  feed  them  with  the  simplest  possible  food, 
and  are  astonished  when  they  hear  that  our  young 
folks  share  the  rich,  heavy,  high -seasoned  dishes 
of  their  parents.  Oat-meal  porridge  is  considered 
a  suitable  breakfast  for  infant  royalty  itself;  and 
a  simple  dinner  at  one  o*clock,  the  proper  thing 
for  children  whose  parents  dine  sumptuously  at 
seven.  Exercise  is  considered  one  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life ;  and  a  daily  walk  or  ride  (not  drive)  in 
the  fresh  air,  the  proper  form  of  it  It  might  be 
superfluous  to  notice  anything  so  obvious,  if  it 
were  not  that  so  many  people  in  good  circum- 
stances, with  us,  neglect  this,  and  keep  their  chil- 
dren immured  in  nurseries,  or  cooped  up  in  school- 
rooms, with  no  thought  of  exercise  in  the  open 
air  as  a  daily  requisite.  We  wish  nothing  so  much 
for  these  benighted  parents,  as  that  they  should 
once  become  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  prin- 
ciples of  a  well-ordered  English  nursery.  A  re- 
form in  that  quarter  is  much  needed  among  us, 
and  we  know  of  no  people  so  well  able  to  be  our 
instructors  as  the  English,  who  have  certainly 
brought  the  nursery  system  to  great  perfection, 
both  as  respects  the  comfort  and  advantage  of  pa- 
rents and  children. 

The  English  are  a  rational  people,  most  em- 
phatically. Nothing  is  more  apparent  in  small 
things  than  their  strong,  useful  common  sense. 
All  the  arrangements  of  daily  life  go  on  with  a 
perfect  system,  which  is  unlhought  of  among  our- 
selves. It  is  curious  to  look  at  ourselves  from  this 
side  the  water.  What  a  headlong,  shifting,  mer- 
curial, impulsive,  imitative,  unfinished  people  we 
seem  to  be,  compared  with  the  steady,  reasonable, 
stolid,  self-complacent  English,  who,  having  been 
a  thousand  years  busily  engaged  in  discovering 
the  best  way  of  doing  everything,  are  quite  sure 
they  have  found  it ;  and  that  every  body  who 
does  anything  in  any  other  way  must  certainly  be 
wrong !  The  excellence  which  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  their  patient  effort,  leads  to  their  obvious 
self-sufiiciency  and  prejudice ;  our  consciousness 
of  deficiency,  and  willingness  to  learn,  drive  us 
into  servile  imitation,  and  a  disposition  to  think 
whatever  is  new  must  be  an  improvement  upon 
the  old.  Yet  the  English  are  evidently,  in  spite 
of  themselves,  imbibing  something  of  the  Ameri- 
can spirit,  which  we  take  to  be  the  spirit  of  this 
age :  let  us  hope  that  we  shall  settle  into  what- 
ever is  good  and  stable  of  the  olden  regime.  A 
short  residence  in  London  cannot  but  inspire  one 
with  great  respect  for  the  English  character. 
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There  is  something  very  pleasing  in  the  tone  of 
English  hospitality.  It  is  manly  and  dignified, 
yet  sufficiently  solicitous  to  satisfy  the  feelings  of 
the  stranger ;  it  is  elegant,  without  apparent  ef- 
fort ;  abundant,  yet  not  superfluous ;  considerate, 
intelligent,  sympathetic.  Hospitality  is  considered 
in  England  a  duty  of  life,  not  an  onerous  burthen 
imposed  by  circumstances,  and  to  be  gotten 
rid  of  as  cheaply  as  possible,  or  as  an  opportunity 
for  ostentation,  which  is  to  be  made  the  most  of. 
It  forms  part  of  the  plan  of  life,  instead  of  being, 
as  is  too  often  the  case  with  us,  a  rare  thing,  for 
which  no  regular  provision  is  made.  Dinners  for 
show  there  may  be,  and  doubtless  are  ;  we  know 
there  are  royal  dinners,  and  cabinet  dinners,  and 
Lord  Mayors*  feasts.  But  dinners  where,  although 
everything  is  handsome  and  good,  society  is  the 
first  object,  are  much  more  common.  Conversa- 
tion is  a  recognised  pleasure  ;  one  object  in  coming 
together  socially,  is  the  exchange  of  information, 
and  the  collision  of  thought.  And  still  more 
agreeable  than  these  dinners,  where  all  the  guests 
are  invited  for  a  reason,  are  those  ten  o*clock 
breakfasts,  from  which  all  the  gene  of  dinner  is 
excluded,  and  at  which  one  may  sit  in  a  straw 
bonnet,  and  speak  to  a  neighbor,  without  intro- 
duction. This  form  of  entertainment  is  almost  un- 
known among  us  ;  but  it  deserves  to  be  introduced 
and  adopted.  It  affords  ample  scope  for  elegance, 
while  it  excuses  all  that  makes  a  dinner  party 
terrible  to  the  mistress  of  a  family,  in  America, 
where  domestic  service  is  so  imperfect.  Tea, 
cofTee,  chocolate,  rolls  and  butter,  a  few  slices  of 
co'd  meat,  honey,  marmalade,  plovers'  eggs,  and, 
perhaps,  a  basket  of  oranges,  or  fruit  in  season ; — 
these,  as  far  as  we  can  recollect,  make  up  the 
mundane  part  of  one  of  these  quiet  London  break- 
fasts. But  to  give  an  idea  of  the  better  part,  we 
should  enumerate  the  company ;  but  that  would 
be  contrary  to  our  vow,  which  binds  us  to  men- 
tion no  names,  even  where  our  entertainers  are  as 
well  known  to  the  literary  as  to  the  social  world. 
We  may  say,  however,  that  at  one  breakfast  ta- 
ble, where  our  host  was  indeed  a  host,  we  found  a 
man  of  science,  a  travelled  man,  and  a  connois- 
seur in  art,  as  our  convives;  at  another,  well 
known  to  many  an  American  traveller  in  the  old 
world,  an  assemblage  of  guests,  each  of  whom 
brought  no  trifling  contribution  to  the  common 
stock  of  pleasure  ;  and  all  converged  towards  their 
entertainer,  whose  stores  of  memory,  whose  wit 
and  humor,  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
world,  make  an  hour  spent  with  him  something  to 
be  remembered.  Such  visits  leave  a  mark  in  the 
mind  ;  they  belong  to  a  state  of  high  civilization, 
and  form  one  of  the  most  unmistakable  marks  of 
it.  The  lunch  is  another  means  of  unceremonious 
hospitality  in  England,  and  an  excellent  short  cut 
to  a  good  understanding  between  parties  who  have 


never  met  before,  and  who  have  not  time  for  the 
slow  ripening  of  acquaintance  into  Iriendshipu 
There  is  the  social  position  rouud  a  table  not  too 
large  for  general  conversation,  nor  too  small  for 
more  particular  interchange  of  thought ;  there  h 
the  pleasant  variety  of  refreshment,  which,  while 
it  gratifies  various  tastes,  suggests  no  unpleasant 
thought  of  care  and  labor  beforehand.  There  is 
the  very  agreeable  possibility  of  dispensing  almost 
entirely  with  the  attendance  of  servants,  reudered 
so  necessary  by  the  complications  of  dinner. 
Everybody  agrees  in  thinking  that  a  quiet  supper 
is  the  most  social,  and  unbending,  and  heart- 
warming, of  all  meals;  but  next  to  that,  commeod 
us  to  the  English  breakfast  and  lunch,  of  which 
we  have  seen  such  charming  specimens. 

A  few  weeks*  residence  in  London  in  the  spring, 
when  ever}'thing  in  England  is  in  its  glory,  and 
London  in  particular  shines  forth  in  all  those  re- 
spects which  constitute  its  claims  to  the  first 
place  among  the  cities  of  the  earth,  opens  a  new 
world  to  the  stranger,  who  is  every  day  more  and 
more  convinced,  that  for  all  that  belongs  tothecom- 
fort  of  the  body,  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  the 
gratification  and  cultivation  of  taste,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  information  ;  in  whatever  gives  charm  to 
social  intercourse,  and  shows  human  nature  in  its 
best  light ;  in  regard  to  everything  which  centu- 
ries of  success  in  arts  and  arms  has  been  able  to 
accomplish  or  to  acquire, — he  need  go  no  further. 
In  all  these  aspects,  London  is  the  queen  of  the 
whole  earth  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  space  of  time 
usually  devoted  by  the  traveller  in  scamperiug 
over  Europe,  would  be  quite  as  profitably  em. 
ployed,  if  he  could  content  himself  with  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  great  capital,  and  obtaining 
access  to  its  resources.  May  was  our  month  in 
London,  and  a  brighter  sky  we  never  wish  to  see 
than  rose  upon  us  every  day,  without  exception. 
The  parks  were  all  velvet  verdure,  and  there  was 
just  enough  of  haze  in  the  atmosphere  to  give  that 
magic  softness  to  the  rich  foliage  which  makes  old 
groves  seem  part  of  the  primal  Eden,  loo  fair  for 
mortal  use.  We  can  never  forget  the  view  in 
Kensington  Gardens,  as  wo  stood  on  one  side  of 
the  water,  and  looked  far  through  the  ancient 
groves  upon  snatches  of  rich  sky  beyond.  The 
walks  were  alive  with  children  and  their  attend- 
ants ;  boys  were  launching  their  gay  boats  upon 
the  water,  and  watching  their  progress  as  the 
wind  wafted  the  tiny  sails  here  and  there.  Other 
boats  were  there,  larger,  for  they  held  men,  but 
still,  more  like  the  most  delicate  of  the  sea-shells 
than  like  boats  of  mortal  mould.  Below,  Hyde 
Park  was  full  of  elegant  equipages  and  eques- 
trians, as  well  as  throngs  of  people  on  foot ;  and 
that  famous  statue  of  the  Duke,  which  afforded 
Punch  material  for  so  many  good  jokes,  stood  out 
fair  against  the  sky,  overtopping  the  arched  gate- 
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way,  towards  Ficcadilly,  makingi  at  least  to  those 
who  associate  it  with  the  great  events  of  1816, 
no  undignified  feature  in  the  landscape.  Then  on 
evory  side  are  palaces,  and  more  parks,  and  more 
trees,  and  more  water,  and  more  people^a  more 
beautiful  or  more  exciting  circle  of  vision  we  do  not 
expect  to  enjoy  in  this  life,  though  Fate  should 
lead  us  to  the  top  of  the  Himmalehs,  or  to  that 
"  peak  of  Darien  "  from  which  Cortes  and  bis 
men  "  stared  at  the  Pacific  I "  A  sense  of  the 
majesty  of  human  life,  and  human  ability^-of  the 
goodness  of  God,  and  the  accountability  of  man — 
filled  our  thoogfats,  and  inspired  the  imagination 


as  we  gazed.  Not  but  some  painful  considerations 
found  place  too — not  but  we  were  ever  conscious 
of  the  truth,  that  much  of  this  splendor  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  unjust  and  oppressive  inequality  of  con- 
ditjon  in  this  land,  so  favored  of  Heaven.  We 
felt  all  this  ;  but  the  scene  as  it  was  made  an  in- 
delible impression,  and  we  shall  ever  think  of  it 
as  a  model  of  what  may  be  done,  and  in  our  own 
country,  at  least,  without  any  of  the  attendant 
evils  which  seem  but  too  pertinaciously  to  dog  the 
steps  of  whatever  is  best  and  most  glorious  in 
England,  and  especially  in  London. 


THE   MAIDEN'S   DREAM. 


BT  MRS.  SARAH   HELEN  WHITMAN. 


■■  Tlirin  iMllowvd  be  that  betatifol  dawnorioTe,  when  Um  nwidta't  cbe^  atin  bhithei  at  Um  coaKkraa  iweetaeM  of  ber  owo  h 


A»x  not,  if  the  lovei ;  but  look 
In  the  blue  depths  of  her  eye, 

Where  the  maiden's  spirit  seems 
Tranced  in  happy  dreams  to  lie. 

AD  the  blisMs  of  her  dream, — 
AH  she  may  not,  mwt  not  speali,— 

Read  them  in  her  clouded  eye — 
Read  them  on  her  conscious  cheek. 

See  that  cheek  of  virgin  mow, 
Damask'd  with  Love's  rosy  bloom ; 

Mark  the  lambent  thoughts  that  glow 
*Mid  her  blue  eye's  tender  gk)Qm. 

As  if  in  a  cool,  deep  well, 
Veiled  by  shadows  of  the  night, 

Slanting  through  a  star-beam  feD, 
Filling  all  its  depths  with  lighL 

Something  moumfUl  and  profound 
Saddens  all  her  beauty  now ; — 

Weds  her  dark  eye  to  the  ground — 
Flings  a  shadow  o'er  her  brow ! 

Bath  ber  love-ilhimined  soul 
Raised  the  veil  of  coming  years— 

Read  upon  life'v  mystic  scroll 
Its  doom  of  agony  and  tears ! 


Tears  of  tender  sadness  fhU 
From  ber  soft  and  love-lit  eye, 

As  the  night^ws  heavily 
Fan  from  Summer's  ctoudless  skj. 

Still  she  sitteth,  coyly  drooping 
Her  white  lids  in  virgin  pride ; 

Like  a  languid  lily  stooping 
Low  her  folded  blooms  to  hide. 

Starting  now  in  soft  surprise 

From  the  tangled  web  of  thought, 

Lo !  her  heart  a  captive  lies 
In  its  own  sweet  foncies  caught. 

Ah !  bethink  thee,  maiden,  yet, 
Ere  to  PaMion's  doom  betrayed : 

Hearts  where  love  bis  seal  hath  set. 
Sorrow's  fiercest  pangs  invade. 

Let  that  young  heart  slumber  still. 
Like  a  bird  within  its  nest ; 

Life  can  ne'er  its  dreams  fulfil— 
Love  but  yield  thee  k>ng  unrest 

Ah !  in  vain  the  dovelet  tries 

To  break  the  web  of  tender  thought: 
The  little  heart  a  captive  lies 

In  its  own  sweet  flmdes  caught 
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Ia!(ocAOK  is  slow.    Tbe  mastery  of  wants 
Doth  teach  it  to  the  inftnt,  drop  by  drop, 
As  brooldets  gather. 

Years  of  studious  tofl 
Unfold  its  classic  labyrinths  to  the  boy ; — 
Perchance  its  idioms  and  its  sequences 
Hay  wear  the  shadow  of  the  lifted  rod, 
And  every  rule  of  syntax  leave  its  tear 
On  memory's  tablet 

He,  who  would  acquire 
The  speech  of  many  lands*  must  make  the  lamp 
His  (Viend  at  midnight,  while  his  fellows  sleep, 
Bartering  to  dusty  lexicons  and  tomes 
The  hour-glass  of  his  life. 

Yet,  there  *s  a  lore, 
Simple  and  sure,  that  asks  no  discipline 
Of  weary  years : — the  language  of  the  soul, 
Tokl  through  the  eye. 

The  mother  speaks  it  wen 
To  the  unfokling  spirit  of  her  babe ; 
The  lover  to  the  lady  of  his  heart. 
At  the  soft  tvviligbt-hour ;  the  parting  soul 
Unto  the  angels,  hovering  o'er  its  couch 
With  Heaven's  high  welcome. 

Oft  the  stammering  lip 
Marreth  the  perfect  thought,  and  the  dull  ear 
Doth  err  in  its  more  tortuous  embassy,— 
But  the  heart's  lightning  hath  no  obstacle ; 
Quick  glances,  like  the  thrilling  wires,  transftise 
The  telegraphic  thought 

The  wily  tongue, 
To  achieve  its  purpose,  may  disguise  itself. 
Oft  'neath  a  glozing  mask ;  and  written  speech 
Invokes  the  pomp  of  numbers,  to  enrich 
Its  dialect , — but  the  still  messenger 
From  soul  to  sense,  may  wear  the  plainest  suit,— 
Ebon,  or  hazel,  azure  tint  or  gray. 
It  matters  not : — the  signet-ring  of  truth 
Doth  give  him  credence. 

Once,  oU  Ocean  raged. 
And  a  vex'd  sliip,  by  maddening  winds  impelPd, 
Rush'd  on  the  breakers.— Mid  the  wiM  turmoil 
Of  rock  and  wave,  the  trumpet  clang,  and  tramp 
Of  hurrying  seamen,  and  the  fearfol  shock 
With  which  the  all-astonished  mind  resigns 
The  hope  of  life,  a  mother  with  her  babe 
Bate  in  the  cabin.    He  was  all  to  her. 
The  sole  companion  of  her  watery  way, 
And  nestling  toward  her  bosom,  rais'd  his  fhce 
Upward  to  hers. 

Her  raven  hair  fell  down 
In  masses  on  her  shoulder,  while  her  eyes, 
Fix'd  with  such  deep  intensity,  that  his 
Absorb'd  their  rays  of  thought  as  seeni'd  to  draw 
The  soul  mature,  with  all  its  burdening  cares. 


Its  wondrous  knowledge  and  mysterious  strength. 
Into  his  baby  bosom. 

Word,  nor  sound 
Paas'd  'tween  that  mother  and  her  youngling  chfld. 
Too  young  to  syllable  the  simplest  name , 
And  yet  methought,  they  interchanged  the  vow 
Qdmly  beneath  the  unfiithomable  deep 
Together  to  go  down,  and  that  her  arm 
Bhoukl  closely  clasp  him  mid  its  coral  caves. 
The  peril  past,  but  the  deep  eloquence 
Of  that  communion,  might  not  be  foigot 


A  youth  and  maiden,  on  the  banks  of  Tweed, 
Bov'd  mid  the  vernal  flowers.    At  distance  roee 
Tlie  towers  of  Abbotsford.  among  fhe  trees. 
Which  he,  the  great  magician,  who  at  will 
COukl  summon  "  spirits  ftom  the  vasQr  deep,*' 
Had  k>ved  to  plant 

Hcthought,  of  him  they  spake, 
Disporting  in  the  Aelds  of  okl  Romance 
With  Ivanboe,  or  the  proud  knight  who  fell 
At  Flndden  flekl.    Then,  as  the  sun  drew  low. 
They  sate  them  down  where  the  fresh  heather  grew. 
Listing,  perchance,  the  descant  of  the  birds, 
Or  rippling  of  the  stream.    The  hazel-eye 
Of  the  young  dweller  'neath  the  Eikkm-Hilis 
Ferus'd  the  feir  one's  brow,  till  o'er  it  stole 
A  deeper  coloring  than  the  rose-leaf  tinge. 
—  Speech  there  was  none,  nor  gesture,  yet  the  depth 
Of  some  unuttered  dialect  did  seem 
Well  understood  by  them.    And  so,  they  rose. 
And  went  their  way. 

There  was  a  crowded  kirk. 
But  not  for  Sabbath  worship.    Wiih  the  train 
Was  more  of  mirth,  than  might  perchance,  beseem 
That  sacred  place.  Wreaths,  too,  there  were,  and  knots 
Of  marriage  favor,  and  a  group  that  press'd 
Before  the  altar.    And  the  trembling  lip 
Of  tliat  young,  white-robed  bride,  murmuring  the  vo«r 
To  k)vc  till  death  should  part,  interpreted 
That  strong  and  voiceless  language  of  the  eye 
Upon  the  banks  of  Tweed. 

Ihad  aftiend 
Betov'd  in  hak^yon  days, — whom  stem  disease 
Smote  ere  her  prime. 

In  curtain'd  room  she  dwell, 
A  lingerer. — while  each  waning  moon  convey'^ 
Some  treasuHMl  leaflet  of  our  hope  away. 
The  power  that  with  the  tissued  lungs  doth  dweU, 
Sweetly  to  wake  the  modulating  lip, 
Was  broken,  yet  the  violet-tinctur'd  eye 
Acquired  new  pathos. 
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When  tbe  life-tide  crept 
Cold  throu^  its  channels,  o*er  ber  couch  I  bent— 
There  was  no  sound. — But  in  tbe  uprais'd  glance 
Her  loving  heart  held  converse,  as  with  forms 
Not  of  this  outer  workL    Unearthly  smiles 
Gave  earnest  beauty  to  the  paUid  brow, 
While  ever  and  anon,  the  emaciate  hand 
Spread  its  white  fingers,  as  it  fUn  would  clasp 
Some  otrject  hovering  near. 

Tbe  last,  flunt  tone, 


Was  a  fond  sister^s  naaoe ;  one  o*er  whose  grave 
The  turf  of  yeara  had  gather'd. — Was  she  there — 
That  disembodied  dear  one  ?    Did  she  give 
The  kiss  of  welcome  to  the  occupant 
Of  her  own  infant  cradle  1 

So  *t  would  seem. — 
But  that  flz*d  eye  no  further  answer  deign'd, — 
Its  earthly  mission  o*er.    Henceforth  ft  spake 


GOD   LOVES    HI] 
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RsxKHBBK  ye,  who,  in  your  pride, 
A  guilty  brother  cast  aside, 
jSU  human  hearts  to  love  will  thrill. 
And  tho*  he  sin — God  loves  him  still ! 

God  loves  him  still— and  kyves  the  SDore, 
Because  to  all  he  knew  before, 
A  heavier  weight  of  woe  and  pain, 
Is  added  by  your  cold  disdain. 

Ah  I  once,  in  dimpled  cblklhood*s  hour, 
As  pure,  as  guileless  as  the  flower 
That  in  his  little  hand  he  pressed. 
He  smiled — by  all  around  caressed ! 

Ye  ne'er  can  know,  how,  ray  by  ray, 
And  tint  by  tint,  in  Life's  affray. 
Bis  soul — a  wilted,  faded  flower. 
Has  kMt  the  light  of  chiUhood's  hour ! 

Ye  ne'er  can  know  what  mighty  grief 
Perchance  in  madness  sought  relief 
Or  how,  by  Error  led  astray, 
At  last  the  wanderer  tottkitvaift 
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These  colors,  if  they  're  f^ 
The  cheapest  of  the  day; 

And  fost  they  tare;  for  fttst  i 
And  fast  they  fl&de  away ! 
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Even  ta  the  clear  daylight  of  the  Present  there 
are  abundant  materials  for  romance-lovtug  Fancy. 
Every  unit  of  the  woudroua  maw  of  life  forever 
ebbing  and  flowing,  ofien  her  whereon  to  fold 
her  wings.  Yet  she  goee  doubtfully  and  slowly 
forth.  The  positive  and  real,  with  all  their  end- 
less details,  impede  her  course  ;  and  she  returns 
wearied  and  bewildered,  ofLen  without  having 
discovered  the  object  of  her  search.  The  Fu- 
ture woos  her  more  winningly.  Her  flights  into 
its  illimitable  kingdom  are  bold  and  proud.  The 
sound  of  a  trumpet  heralds  her,  and  she  is  guid- 
ed by  the  tones  of  silver  clarions.  Forward, 
forward,  over  waxing  and  waning  empires ;  for- 
ward, forward,  till  the  boundaries  of  Time  are 
passed,  and  she  hears  the  voices  of  eternity  wafted 
back  in  airy  gushes  sweeter  than  the  music  of  a 
poet's  dream.  But  her  domain  is  the  dim,  un- 
certain Past.  Into  it  she  steals  with  a  lover's 
footstep,  fleet  and  still.  To  it  she  returns  ever 
with  a  deeper  and  more  mysterious  joy.  With  a 
marvellous  and  charming  spiriting  she  edges  its 
clouds  with  fringes  of  liquid  gold,  scatters  tiny 
flowers  upon  its  darkened  sward,  and  fillfl  the 
air  with  soul-born  voices,  so  winning  it  back  to 
life,  and  light,  and  beauty.  Nor  does  she  glide 
far  into  the  distance.  She  sometimes  dallies  in 
the  twilight,  where  a  few  stars  still  keep  in  their 
silver  chalices  the  Are  of  a  recent  and  unforgot- 
ten  age.    And  she  lingers  around  all  that  bears 


ber  back  to  that  land  of  quiet  shadows,  be  it  IhiI 
one  step  within  its  veil  of  pearly  mist.  A  mighty 
spell  have  the  pawing,  fading  evidences  of  hu- 
man love.  The  atmosphere  about  them  glow* 
with  a  mellow  light  born  of  a  former  joy,  and 
voices  neither  glad  nor  yet  wholly  plaintive  float 
upward,  thrilling  the  listener  till  every  pulse  trem- 
bles to  its  mingled  cadence.  O !  those  tales 
chronicled  by  invisible  miustrels,  whose  ntimbera 
are  echoed  deep  within  the  soul !  Aerial,  evan- 
escent are  the  strains,  the  melodious  breath  of 
vani:ihcd  years ! 

Do  we  indeed  create  this  rare  and  magic  bean- 
ty  ?  Has  it  no  place  save  in  our  warmth  of 
vision?  save  in  the  heart  that  would  fain  lock 
such  relics  in  its  embrace  forever?  Or  is  the 
material  penetrated  by  the  spiritual  world  ?  Does 
it  retain  something  of  that  to  which  it  responds  ? 
Does  a  fine,  faint  memory  of  the  echoes  it  has 
given  linger  within,  or  hover  round  it?  Truly 
over  one  sweet  cottage  is  breathed  the  spirit  of 
departed  hours.  It  stands  almost  in  the  centre 
of  a  great  city,  but  so  surrounded  by  woodland 
trees  that  its  dwellers  scarcely  hear  the  noise  of 
the  hurrying  multitude.  It  is  very  small,  with 
projecting  eaves  under  which  a  few  house  spar- 
rows have  built  their  nests  for  many  successive 
seasons.  About  it  moss  roses  and  sweet  briers 
mingle  their  sweets,  and  the  honeysuckles  climb- 
ing to  the  roof  are  full  of  bees  with  their  content- 
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inspiring  hum.  The  glass  of  the  windows  is  set 
in  leaden  fhimes,  Troin  which  the  gilding  is  not 
yet  worn  away,  but  you  can  scarcely  see  it  for 
the  plants  ranged  in  vases  of  purest  marble, 
hanging  from  above  by  silken  cords.  The  carved 
oaken  lining  of  the  walls  is  half  hidden,  also,  with 
books  and  pictures,  save  In  one  room,  which  is 
seldom  visited  but  by  the  lightly-treading  house- 
keeper with  her  feather  broom.  All  within  this 
small  apartment  is  white,  as  if  decked  for  a  bride. 
The  gossamer  curtains  falling  in  slight  folds  over 
the  si'ver-flowered  brocade,  the  toilet  with  its  sil- 
ver service  and  satin  cushions,  the  lounge  with 
its  massive  frame,  the  books,  the  withered  flow- 
ers in  exquisite  porcelain  vases,  and  the  harp  with 
the  delicate  handkerchief  entangled  in  the  strings, 
are  all  as  they  were  left,  years  ago,  by  one  who 
passed  away  in  her  early  and  stainless  beauty. 
The  garden,  also,  has  many  a  memento  dearer 
a  thousand  times  than  the  finest  monument  that 
the  sculptor  fashions.  A  fountain  springs  into  a 
mossy  cup,  upon  whose  margin  grow  water-loving 
plants  with  blue  violets  and  forget-me-nots  steeped 
in  household  memories.  The  silver  birch  over- 
shadows it,  the  dark  fir,  the  round  maple  and 
the  drooping  elm  ;  and,  fair  and  lightsome  among 
them,  is  the  wild  cherry,  with  the  least  tinge  of 
rose  color  in  the  heart  of  its  snowy  flowers.  A 
sycamore  grows  on  a  knoll,  and  beneath  it  sits  an 
old  man  in  the  hush  of  the  purple  twilight  His 
steps  are  slow  and  uncertain  as  he  ascends  the 
slope,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  assisted  by  a 
servant,  gray-haired  and  feeble  almost  as  himselfl 
His  air  and  countenance  are  benevolent,  but 
scarcely  cheerful.  Something  of  sadness  clings 
to  hb  faded  lips,  and  slumbers  in  the  wrinkles  of 
his  once  lolly  brow.  Those  were  hours  of  terri- 
ble suffering  that  graved  their  records  so  deeply. 
Well  has  the  old  man  mourned  the  lovely  being 
destroyed  by  his  eariy  and  untamed  passions. 
The  cottage  which  she  occupied,  the  fountain 
which,  for  a  few  blissful  months,  was  their  charm- 
ing tr)'sting  place  ;  the  sycamore  beneath  which 
they  exchanged  their  lust  kiss  ;  he  has  preserved 
them  all.  Even  when  the  throng  pressed  upon 
and  surrounded  him,  when  the  woodman*s  axe 
levelled  the  forest,  be  guarded  them  sacredly  from 
profauiug  footsteps ;  aud  there  he  dwelt  through 
hts  remaining  youth,  through  his  manhood's  prime, 
»  and  now  lives  in  the  weakness  and  loneliness  of 
,     bis  second  childhood. 

>  The  grandfather  of  his  betrothed  was  a  noted 
)  gambler.  His  wife  was  dead,  aud  his  only  child, 
I  a  fair  aud  gentle  girl,  pined  in  her  splendid  man- 
)  sioa  for  a  care  more  tender  than  that  of  menials. 
I  8be  obtained  it  at  length,  and  as  the  bride  of 
*  Philip  de  Montreuil  she  found  the  sympathy  and 
)  appreciation  she  had  so  long  sought  in  vain. 
I    But  her  father  withheld  his  bletting  from  their 


onion.  He  had  hoped  to  barter  her  hand  for  gold, 
and  in  his  disappointment  drove  her  trom  his  door. 
Ten  happy  years  passed  over  the  wedded  pair, 
and  then  the  husband  died,  after  a  brief  illness. 
His  wife  did  not  long  survive  him,  and  her  diso- 
bedience weighed  heavily  upon  her,  darkened  and 
bewildered  as  was  her  intellect  by  the  shadows  of 
disease  and  death.  To  repair  her  error,  she  be- 
queathed her  little  Vidette  to  her  father,  charg. 
ing  her  to  be  to  him  a  fond,  submissive  daughter. 
Upon  this  condition,  only,  she  bestowed  her  part- 
ing blessing. 

The  grandfather  accepted  the  gift,  not  m  love, 
but  with  the  hope  of  gain.  Fortune  had  deserted 
him,  dissipation  had  ruined  his  health  and  de- 
stroyed his  reputation.  Broken  and  feeble,  he 
lingered  in  the  puriieus  of  the  establishments  he 
had  frequented,  maddened  by  his  thirst  for  gold. 
There  were  moments  when  his  mind  was  clear 
and  active,  when  he  could  play  with  his  former 
skill,  and  with  more  than  his  former  cunning  entrap 
and  seduce  his  victim.  But  these  intervals  became 
more  and  more  rare,  and,  at  length,  thrust  aside 
by  his  former  acquaintances,  homeless,  friendless, 
penniless,  he  sought  the  shelter  of  a  hut  in  the 
woods  which  stretched  in  dense  masses  far  away 
from  the  city.  There  he  perpetually  revolved 
plans  for  deriving  aid  from  his  grandchild,  and,  at 
length,  determined  that  she  should  sing  in  the 
streets.  *•  You  can  sing,  Violetle,"  he  said;  "  sing 
like  a  bird,  and  men  love  such  music,  and  pay 
for  it  in  gold,  bright,  yellow  gold  ;  Violette,  think 
of  that!" 

At  first  Violette  shrank  with  horror  from  the 
thought.  She  wept  hot,  buniing  tears,  such  as 
childhood  should  never  shed,  and  prayed  with 
passionate  earnestness  for  leave  to  toil  like  a  very 
slave,  so  she  were  not  exposed  to  the  rude  gHze 
of  the  multitude.  But  her  graudsire  grew  only 
the  more  decided  in  his  commands,  and  the  mem- 
ory of  her  promise  became  terribly  distinct,  aud  so 
she  yielded.     Poor  !  poor  Violette ! 

Twilight  was  gathering  over  the  city,  and  Vio- 
lette had  set  out  ou  her  return  to  the  glen,  ^he 
had  many  silver  pieces  in  her  pocket,  but  her 
heart  was  very  sad.  Little  ones  were  flocking 
home  to  fond,  cheering  cares,  but  no  mother 
would  press  her  to  her  bosom.  There  would  be 
gentle  smiles,  and  gleeful  laughter,  the  thriddiug 
of  caressing  fingers  among  glossy  cuHs,  and  the 
love-warm  kiss  upon  young,  pure  brows,  but  for 
her  there  would  be  no  welcome.     She  was  alone, 

alone,  save  the  old  man  to  whom  she  was  less 

a  grandchild  than  a  menial ;  less  a  thing  to  be 
cherished  carefully  and  guarded  from  the  breath 
of  ill,  than  a  slave  to  toil  unpitied  and  unaided* 
Poor  !  poor  Violette  !  She  was  weary  and  faint, 
not  with  hunger,  but  with    unutterably  painful 
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yearoings  for  the  spontaneous  half  unconscioas 
acts  of  home  affection.  She  was  haunted,  too, 
by  dim  remembrances  of  olden  days  filled  np  with 
patient  teaching,  and  brightened  with  endearments 
bestowed  lavishly,  as  if  in  fear  that  they  would  too 
soon  pass  away.  She  looked  wistfully  and  be- 
seechingly around  her,  and  her  tears  fell  fast 
But  the  multitude  had  no  word  for  the  stranger. 
On,  ou,  and  she  grew  giddy  with  the  rush  and 
stir.  O I  could  she  but  press  her  foot  on  the 
green  turf !  could  she  but  kneel  alone  under  the 
evening  stars !  A  shadow  was  on  her  path,  a 
shadow  of  leafy  trees  murmuring  in  their  silvan 
language  to  her,  the  desolate  one,  and,  quick  as 
the  bidding,  she  glided  through  the  open  gate  of  the 
garden  where  they  grew.  It  was  cool  and  quiet 
there,  and  full  of  fresh,  vernal  beauty.  The  flow- 
ering chestnut,  the  fir  and  oak  nodded  serenely  to 
each  other  over  the  closely-shaven  sward.  Then 
the  moon  came  up,  and  silvered  every  leaf,  and 
edged  each  sleeping  blossom,  and  kissed  the  bright 
sentinels  who  were  to  watch  through  the  silent 
hours.  She  looked  mildly  upon  her,  too,  and  wel- 
comed her  with  a  meek  lovingness  that  stole  into 
her  heart.  O !  she  was  not  alone,  then !  The 
union  between  her  and  Nature,  broken  once,  was 
for  the  time  restored.  To  her  purified  and  deli- 
cate perceptions  the  garden  was  a  little  realm  full 
of  small  tuneful  people,  not  fairies,  but  children  of 
the  dews  and  sunshine.  Blissful  creatures  were 
they,  not  revealed  to  the  common  worldly  mind, 
and  singing  a  perpetual  hymn  of  exceeding  joy. 
Each  one  had  a  greeting  for  her,  sweet  and  sister- 
like.  She  felt  them  all  around  her  like  the 
embracing  arms  of  a  mother.  Their  many  voices 
was  like  a  cradle  lullaby,  and  her  heart  grew 
strong.  Then  her  emotions,  excited  by  the  pre- 
sent yet  colored  by  the  past,  and,  therefore  of  a 
blended  character,  part  joy,  part  sadness,  gushed 
upward  in  music.  Sometimes  the  hopeful  tones 
swept  away  with  her  very  soul  on  their  star-seek, 
ing  pinions,  but  they  sought  the  earth  again, 
and  their  cadence  was  full  of  sorrow.  Yet  the 
darkness  was  breaking  away.  A  trust  in  the  All- 
seeing,  All -pitying,  sprang  up  in  her  bosom.  A 
bright  spot  gleamed  before  her  in  the  distance, 
and  when  she  neased,  there  was  a  sound  clear  and 
silvery,  far,  far  in  the  ether,  as  if  unseen  spirits 
caught  the  hymn  and  sang  it  again  to  the 
angels. 

The  child  went  out,  and  knew  not  that  her 
voice  was  to  echo  forever  ui  another  soul.  In  a 
superb  apartment,  opening  hy  h^avily^curtained 
windows  upon  a  balcony  that  overhung  the  moon- 
lighted garden,  sat  the  owner  of  the  mansion. 
He  was  young,  yet  nobly  formed,  and  on  his  brow 
beamed  Uie  seal  of  a  proud  spirit.  It  was  deeply 
flushed,  and  its  angry  hue  was  an  index  to  the 
fierce    passion   that    raged    uncontrolled   within. 


Before  him  was  a  cup  of  wine,  and,  farther  upon 
the  table,  as  if  pushed  hastily  back  when  WTitten, 
lay  a  challenge.  He  was  waiting  the  return  of  a 
friend  to  whom  he  designed  to  entrust  it,  wbeo 
the  music  reached  him.  It  came  up  to  the  gor- 
geous chamber  softly  and  winningly.  It  aeemed 
asking  admittance,  as  if  it  could  be  shut  oat  or  un- 
heard. It  thrilled,  it  penetrated,  it  subdued  hioL 
It  won  back  his  boyhood,  not  as  a  memory,  not 
as  a  vision  only,  but  in  its  living  beauty,  vivified 
by  its  bounding,  joyous  spirit  It  led  him  to  his 
mother's  knee,  it  gave  back  her  kiss,  it  bore  him 
to  her  death  bed.  The  tumult  was  stilled  within 
him,  his  anger  passed  away,  he  was  once  mors 
himself.  He  stepped  to  the  table,  tore  the  chal- 
lenge into  pieces,  and  scattered  them  opon  the 
floor.  Then  he  sat  down  and  buried  his  face  m 
the  cushions. 

From  that  hour  men  said  that  Gerald  Orman 
was  an  altered  man.  Vigorously  he  retrod  his 
steps.  Tremblingly  and  carefully,  and,  therefore, 
the  more  securely  walked  he  iu  the  upward  way, 
and  the  good  and  pure  crowded  around  him,  and 
graceful  maidens  and  high-souled  scholars  gath- 
ered in  rooms  which  had  rung  with  the  gambler's 
mirth  and  the  gambler's  freuzy.  Amidst  them, 
however,  the  little  minstrel  was  not  forgotten. 
Many  a  twilight  he  paced  the  balcony,  vainly 
hoping  for  her  return.  He  pictured  her  to  him- 
self as  gifted  with  aboundiug  tenderness,  with  del- 
icacy and  grace,  and  a  lucid  nature  shadowless 
in  its  depths.  He  scarcely  asked  himself  if  his 
limnings  could  be  true.  He  knew  that  beauty 
nestles  as  often  in  the  peasant's  coUage  as  iu  the 
palaces  of  kings,  that  truth  consorts  with  the  rus- 
set rather  than  the  purple,  and  he  continued  to 
add  charm  after  charm  to  his  mental  portrait,  till 
he  loved,  not  the  songstress,  but  the  fair  creatioo 
of  his  own  busy  fancy. 

He  grew  meditative,  as  lovers  are  apt  to  do,  and 
frequently  wandered  away,  gun  in  hand,  into  the 
forest  Once,  tired  with  his  nimble,  he  lay  down 
on  a  steep  bank,  and  glanced,  now  at  the  grace- 
ful brook  where  it  widened  into  a  mimic  lake,  and 
now  at  the  white  pendants  of  the. Solomon's  seal, 
the  little  wood  roof  with  its  rural  sceut,  or  the  p  nk 
wind-flower,  frailest  of  frail  blossoms.  Above  him 
floated  a  cloud  slowly  and  stilly,  sleeping  and  yet 
in  motion;  receiviug  andimpartiug,  yet  soothing  the 
soul  like  the  embodied  spirit  of  repose.  Presently 
he  heard  a  sound  distant  and  infinitely  musieal. 
It  was  softened  by  intervening  leaves,  and  reached 
his  ear  in  faint,  uncertain  gushes.  It  seemed  to 
him  to  come  wavering  downward  from  the  gold- 
tinged  pile  above, — a  lost  fragment  of  celestial 
melody.  It  grew  more  distinct  without  disturbing 
the  delicious  quietude,  and  ere  long,  he  recognised 
the  long-sought  garden  minstrel.  He  paosed  a 
moment,  for  his  heart  beat  painfully  as  when  we 
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are  about  to  realize  the  accomplishment  of  a  gre&i 
hope.  Then  he  approached  the  maiden,  and 
placed  himself  at  her  feet.  With  delicacy  and 
tact  be  drew  from  her  a  history  of  her  life,  and  in 
turn,  related  anecdotes  of  her  father,  whom  he  had 
known  and  loved.  Time  glided  quickly  by  ;  and 
Gerald,  admiring  the  beauty,  charmed  by  the 
grace,  and  touched  by  the  childish  trustfulness  of 
Violette,  gave  to  her  the  love  he  had  lavished  up- 
on an  ideal  mistress. 

In  a  little  time  the  hut  in  which  Edward 
Mansur  had  taken  refuge  disappeared.  A  cloud 
of  laborers  had  come  and  gone,  and  a  lovely  cot- 
tage stood  on  an  emerald  glade  farther  within  the 
glorious  old  forest.  A  few  of  the  trees  had  been 
removed  to  let  down  glimpses  of  the  sky,  and  the 
golden  sunlight  seemed  richer  on  the  sward,  be- 
cause edged  by  the  green  twilight  of  the  vast 
woods.  A  little  stream,  with  the  witching  voice 
of  a  syren,  was  crossed  by  a  rustic  bridge — cover- 
ed by  the  clasping  arms  of  the  ivy,  braided  with 
clematis  and  grape-vines.  A  flower-garden  was 
upon  its  bank,  not  fenced  around,  nor  laid  out  with 
trim  exactness,  but  liko  a  fragrant  garland  thrown 
carelessly  upon  Nature's  lap.  Within  the  cottage 
all  was  as  attractive  as  without  Pictures  were 
on  the  walls,  and  books,  and  curious  things  from 
beyond  the  sea  crowded  the  tables.  And  Violette 
had  the  swidly-passiug  hours  all  to  herself,  to 
lavish  upon  her  harp,  or  on  her  birds  and  flowers, 
or  to  spend  amidst  the  treasures  of  the  wide,  won- 
drous world  of  thought.  It  was  strange  how  she 
sped  on  in  its  newly-opened  paths,  strange  how 
its  darkest  spots  were  lighted,  and  the  roughest 
smoothed.  Content  with  the  society  of  each 
other,  the  pair  sought  no  intercourse  with  the 
world.  In  whispers  so  low  that  they  almost 
blended  with  the  leaf  sounds,  they  spoke  to  each 
other,  or  mutely  trusted  to  that  fuller  language 
more  eloquent  in  its  stillness  than  the  poet's  strain. 
Many  a  long  summer  afternoon  they  sat  by  the 
tiny  waterfalls,  just  large  enough  to  play  with 
their  own  foam  bells,  or  among  the  mossy  rocks 
draperied  with  the  fragrant  briar.  Sometimes 
they  conned  together  the  words  of  the  olden 
masters ;  and,  sometimes,  Violette  alone  held  the 
book,  while  her  lover  gazed  entranced  into  her 
beaming  eyes ;  and  his  thoughts  wandered  from 
her  sparkling  countenance,  and  the  matchless 
grace  of  her  figure,  to  her  brilliant  intellect  re- 
vealed in  startling  glimpses,  and  her  heart  a  very 
well-spring  of  truth,  and  purity,  and  love.  So 
passed  the  sommer  and  the  mellow  autumn  ;  and, 
then,  with  many  a  kiss,  tearful  on  the  part  of 
Violette,  and  not  without  deep  emotion  on  that  of 
Gerald,  they  parted:  she  to  her  studies  and  her 
music,  and  he  to  his  Georgian  estates,  which 
required  his  presence  during  the  winter  mouths. 


He  little  dreamed  that  he  left  artful  and  skilful 
enemies  behind  him.  Scarcely  was  he  gone,  when 
Leonard  Harley  began  to  execute  a  long.medi- 
tated  scheme.  He  knew  of  Ekiward  Mansur's 
never-satisfied  desire  for  gold,  and  by  appealing  to 
that  passion,  he  persuaded  him  to  compel  his 
grandchild  to  appear  in  the  fashionable  world. 
Escorted  by  him,  and  presented  by  his  sister,  she 
became  at  once  the  belle  of  the  season.  A  smile 
of  bitter  mockery,  a  gleam  of  gratified  revenge, 
was  visible  upon  Leonard's  countenance  as  his 
plan  was  gradually  fulfilled.  He  wrote  regularly 
to  Gerald,  and  conveyed,  under  the  guise  of  com- 
pliment, allusions  and  insinuations  concerning  Vio- 
lette, which  rankled  fearfully  in  his  bosom.  And 
he,  proud  and  impulsive,  scorned  to  repeat  the  in- 
telligence he  received,  or  to  ask  a  removal  of  his 
doubts.  His  letters  grew  cold  and  reserved,  and 
finally,  he  ceased  writing  altogoiher. 

At  length,  fevered  with  anxiety,  he  broke  from 
his  engagements,  and  hurried  to  the  North.  But, 
if  he  thought  to  learn  the  truth  from  observation 
only,  he  wrongly  judged.  There  was  but  one  who 
could  have  imparted  it,  and  to  her  he  would  not 
apply.  Leonard  Harley  learned  the  day  he  was 
expected  to  arrive,  and,  having  arranged  every 
thing  to  his  wishes,  hastened  to  meet  him.  An 
hour's  chat  followed,  and  then,  quietly,  and  as  if 
by  accident,  he  mentioned  a  masked- ball  at  his 
mother's,  and  added  that  Violette  was  expected  to 
be  the  star  of  the  evening.  A  paleness  as  of 
death  overspread  the  features  of  Gerald.  His 
Violette  !  his  betrothed !  she  who  had  promised  so 
solemnly  to  seclude  herself  till  his  return !  she 
whom  he  still  loved,  despite  the  doubts  that  al- 
most maddened  him  !  He  would  admit  to  him- 
self no  excuse,  no  palliation.  To  convict  her  of 
perfidy,  to  destroy  her  with  a  single  glauce,  was 
his  first  thought. — Leonard  readily  accepted  his 
proposal  to  go  to  his  mother's  dwelling.  Appa- 
rently without  intention,  he  led  him  to  a  point 
from  which  they  had  an  entire  view  of  the  fsplendid 
rooms.  Through  them  loitered  richly-dressed 
groups,  some  in  character,  some  in  assembly- 
dresses,  masked  and  unmasked.  The  social  hum 
mingled  agreeably  with  the  music  from  the  danc- 
ing-room, and  Gerald  was  going  forward  to  greet 
the  lady  of  the  mansion,  when  he  caught  sight  of 
Violette.  She  stood  beside  Mrs.  Harley,  who  had 
insisted  upon  superintending  her  toilet.  Her  au- 
burn hair  was  braided  within  a  coronet  of  pearls. 
A  boddice  of  white  satin  laced  with  silver  cord, 
displayed  her  slight,  yet  round  and  perfect  bust ; 
and  a  robe  of  silver  tissue  was  looped  over  her 
petticoat  of  pale,  blue  brocade,  with  sprigs  of  the 
forget-me-not.  Lace  of  gossamer  texture  edged 
her  short  sleeves,  and  bracelets  of  pearls  were 
clasped  on  her  arms.  Grief  had  subdued,  not  de- 
stroyed her  beauty.     Her   complexion  was  even 
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more  delicately  transparent,  and  the  gaze  of  the 
throng  sapplied  the  rotte-hue  once  bom   of  the 
glowing  heart.    The  tender  blue  was  in  her  eye, 
but  the  brillianoy  was  quenched  in  tears ;  and  in 
place  of  her  sparkling  radiance,  were  gentleness, 
and  a  pleading,  touching  grace.     The  learned,  the 
lovely,  and  the  gay,  offered  a  willing,  almost  uncon- 
scious homage,  and  from  every  fresh  group  rose  a 
low  murmur  of  admiration.     For  more  than  an 
hour  Gerald  watched  her  with  almost  breathless 
interest     With  pride,  sometimes,  as  she  replied 
with  polished  ease  to  the  glittering  crowd,  or 
checked  with  unobtrusive  dignity  the   flattery  of- 
fensive to  her  womanhood  ;  with  cruel  jealousy  as 
some  gaze  deepened  to  adoration ;  with  returning 
trust   as  some     movement  revealed  the  heart- 
mirror  of  her  loving  eyes,  undimmed  by  a  breath  of 
falsehood.     She  sang,  and  the   first  note   hushed 
the  throng  to  silence.   It  was  an  old  ballad,  quaint 
and  rude,  but  very  sorrowful ;  and  Gerald  longed, 
oh,  how  passionately,  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet 
Another  and  another  followed,  and  to  each  were 
offered  the  tribute  of  silence  and  tears.  At  length, 
Kate  Harley  asked   for  a  fashionable  song.     She 
would  not  be  refused,  and  Violette  sang. 

A  smothered  sigh  reached  the  quick  ear  of 
Leonard,  and  turning  gayly^  he  said:  **  1  taught  it 
her.     Is  n*t  it  fine  ?  " 

Gerald  started,  and  gazed  keenly  on  his  com- 
panion, but  he  had  turned  away,  and  was  seem- 
ingly absorbed  in  admiration.  The  past,  with  its 
doubU,  came  back,  and  his  heart  was  steeled 
again.  He  no  longer  marked  the  traces  of  grief 
on  the  countenance  of  Violette ;  felt  not  her 
winning  sweetness,  so  tempered  with  sorrow ; 
marked  not  her  fingers  working  restlessly,  and  as 
if  from  habit,  about  her  betrothal  ring.  Coldly  he 
criticised  her  dress,  coldly  noted  her  effort  to  smile, 
and  muttering,  **  Good  heavens  !  there  is  nothing 
on  earth  so  changeful  as  woman's  love ! "  he  re- 
sumed his  mask,  and  mingled  with  the  guests. 
Violette  was  the  theme  upon  every  lip^  Peerless 
she  was  pronounced  by  all,  and,  at  each  word, 
the  anger  of  Gerald  became  more  fierce,  each  one 
reminded  him  of  the  promise  she  had  made  and 
broken.  He  approached  her  without  one  relent- 
ing thought,  and  said  in  a  low,  yet  far-reaching 
tone  of  concentrated  ire, "  Louise  of  Bretagne, 
you  have  chosen  a  fitting  character.  Fickle  and 
false  yourself,  you  can  well  do  it  justice.'* 

The  fair  girl  started,  and  pressed  her  hand  to 
her  throbbing  brow.  The  gushing  tear  was  for  a 
moment  checked  by  intense  terror,  then,  with  a 
proud  look,  she  replied,  "  Your  memory  betrays 
you.  Louise  of  Bretagne  was  as  true  as  she  was 
fair ;  and  I,  sir  stranger,  am  neither  false  nor 
fickle." 

**  Thou  art  both,  lady,"  and  there  was  a  sneer 
in  the  speaker's  voice.     **  Thou   art  both,"  he  re- 


peated, *<  and  I  will  add  beautiful,  also,  for   th«t 
doubles  your  power  for  evil." 

"  Nay,  you  wrong  me,"  said  Violette.  "  Bat  it 
matters  little,  for  the  noble  in  soul  seek  not  the 
protection  of  a  disguise  to  insult  a  woman." 

"  Nor  do  L  Violette  de  Montreuil,"  and  Gerald 
Orman  dropped  his  mask,  and  revealed  a  counte- 
nance full  of  contempt  and  wrath. 

He  paused  an  instant  only.  Interpreting  the 
silence  and  ghastly  look  of  his  betrothed  as  a  tacit 
acknowledgment  of  guilt,  he  turned  quickly  away 
and  strode  homeward. 

Winter  had   flown  from   the  whitened  earth 
away  on  his  sounding  wings,  and  children  frolick- 
ed with  the  lambs,  and  early  blossoms  on  the  ver- 
dant hill-sides ;  but  the  heart  of  Gerald  grew  not 
green  with  the  budding  earth.     It  was  dark  and 
dead,   for  the  smile  of  his  betrothed  came  not 
warmly  over  it,  her  voice  stirred  not  its  quiet 
pulses.     Dull,  leaden  clouds  obscured  the  setting^ 
sun,  which  only  by  fitful  and  transient  flashes  ir- 
radiated the  chamber  where  he  sat     It  was  the 
same   in  which  he  had  heard  the  garden -muaie 
that  was  to   give  tone  and  coloring  to  his  whole 
after  life.    Since  his  parting  with  Violette  beneath 
the  sycamore  of  the  forest,  he  had  never  been 
happy.     He  bad  been  perpetually  haunted  by  al- 
lusions and  insinuations  which  had  seemed  to  him 
proved  on  the  fatal  ball-night,  when  they  last  met. 
She  had  remained  in  the  cottage  at  his  command, 
but,  farther  than  that,  he  knew  nothing  of  her. 
Only  that  morning  he  had  caught  the  glance  oi 
Leonard  Harley  full  of   triumphant   hate,  and  a 
new  fear  possessed   him.     Perhaps  he  had   been 
betrayed.     "  O !  my   God  ! "  he   murmured,  •*  is 
it  possible  that  I  alone  am  false  ?  " 

He  rabed  his  head,  and  EMward  Mausur  stood 
before  him.  His  eyes  were  fixed  and  cold,  be 
gasped  as  if  for  breath,  and  feebly  shivering,  drew 
himself  into  a  cushioned  chair.  *'  I  have  killed 
her."  he  sighed  faintly.    "  1  have  killed  her! " 

«  Killed  who  ?  What  7  Not  thy  grandchild  T 
Not— Violette  ? 

"  Yes,  Violette.     I  have  killed  her." 
"How?  where?  when?" 
But  the  old  man  had  sunk   into  a  death-like 
stupor,  and  made  no  reply. 

Gerald  rang  for  wine,  ordered  fVesh  fuel,  and 
chafed  the  old  man's  hands.  He  was  at  length 
restored,  and  then  he  told  by  degrees  bis  fatal 
story.  He  told  how  Leonard  Harley  had  sought 
to  shake  his  trust  in  Gerald,  and  how  Violette  had 
refused  to  listen  ;  and  how,  then,  be  had  bribed 
him  to  compel  her  to  appear  in  the  gay  world, 
and  had  forged  a  tale,  which  he  himself  had  sworn 
to,  that  her  acquiescence  would  alone  save  hira 
from  a  prison. 

It  was  u  terrible  hour  for  Gerald  Orman.     For 
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a  moment,  only  one,  he  was  stanned  by  the 
blow.  Then  he  gave  a  few  hasty  orders,  and  rode 
swiftly  away.  It  was  late,  and  a  storm  was 
gathering.  The  moon  shone  faintly ;  and  now 
and  then  a  star  gleamed  pale  aad  cold  through 
some  rent  in  tho  sable  clouds.  Wailingly  the 
bleak  wind  went  by,  sweeping  fitfully  and  chilly 
amoog  the  half-clothed  trees.  He  reached  the 
cottage,  pushed  aside  the  attendants,  who  would 
have  opposed  him,  and  entered  the  little  room  he 
had  decorated  scarcely  a  half  year  before. 

Motionless  upon  her  couch  lay  his  betrothed. 
She  wore  a  look  submissive,  but  full  of  disappoint- 
ment. It  told  of  an  earnest  wish,  a  cherished 
thought,  unfulfilled  iu  the  parting  moment  Care- 
fully die  had  remembered  him.  The  flowers  he 
loved  were  braided  in  her  sunny  hair,  and  glitter- 
iag  on  her  finger  was  her  betrothal  ring,  from 
which  she  had  not  parted.  One  hand  grasped  a 
few  early  violets  from  the  spring  where  she  had 
plighted  her  troth,  ^e  wished  to  keep  the  me- 
morials of  her  love  all  around  her,  for  sometunes 
her  thoughts  were  confused  and  dim,  and  in  the 
bewildering  shadows  that  crept  stealthily  from  the 
tomb,  she  sometimes  doubted  whether  the  pabt 
were  not  the  vision  of  a  disordered  fancy. 

Gerald  approached  the  bed,  and  brushed  against 
the  harp  that  stood  unnoticed  in  the  folding  dra- 
pery. A  string  had  been  too  tightly  drawn,  and 
it  broke  with  a  gush  of  wailing  music.  All  night 
sat  he,  the  soul -stricken,  self-accused  one,  beside 
the  senseless  form  of  his  betrothed.  He  remem- 
bered her  in  her  exceeding  beauty,  sweetly  happy, 
yet  seldom  gay,  and  thought  of  the  bitter  hours 
she  had  vaiuly  struggled  with  wearing  doubts,  and 
of  the  learful  moment  when  doubt  had  become 
certainty,  and  hope  was  wholly  and  forever  lost  in 
despair.  He  pictured  the  failing  step  which  had 
borne  her  to  spots  hallowed  by  vanished  joys,  and 


the  yearning  for  sympathy,  which  grows  intense 
as  the  frame  yields  to  the  slow  approaches  of 
decay.  He  remembered  her  letters,  artlessly 
breathing  of  affection,  and  which  changed  not  till 
his  grew  cold ;  and  the  teiTor-stricken  gaze  with 
which  she  regarded  him  on  the  ball  night,  now 
bore  to  him  a  widely-different  interpretation.  He 
was  not  selfish  m  his  grief.  True,  he  looked  ap- 
palled upon  the  dark,  companionless,  remorseful 
future  ;  but  for  this  he  did  not  mourn.  He  had 
been  false  to  the  departed,  and  so  had  brought 
upon  himself  the  one  sorrow,  which  for  utter,  ray- 
less  misery  has  no  parallel  in  the  records  of  the 
heart 

The  morning  sun  shone  gayly  on  the  forest- 
home,  and  all  around  it  were  bird  warblings,  and 
musical  whispers,  and  lightly-stealing  perfumes, 
daughters  of  the  vernal  prime ;  but  to  all  out- 
ward things  Gerald  Orman  was  senseless  as  the 
trodden  clay.  He  looked  steadily  and  tearlessly 
on  the  preacher  as  he  uttered  words  of  hope  and 
cheer ;  he  followed  the  slowly-moving  hearse ; 
stood  by  the  new-made  grave,  yet  dreamiugly, 
and  scarcely  knowing  why.  But  gradually  and 
gently  time  wove  again  together  the  heart-ten- 
drils that  had  been  so  fearfully  rent  and  severed. 
Then  he  enclosed  the  spring  and  the  sycamore,  the 
little  garden  and  the  arbor  of  wild  brier,  and  re- 
tained the  pleasant  dame  who  had  soothed  the  last 
hours  of  the  orphan,  to  keep  the  cottage  in  order. 
A  few  years  he  wandered  in  foreign  lauds,  but  he 
found  no  rest,  and  he  returned  to  live  and  die  ou 
the  only  spot  that  was  dear  to  him.  He  will  soon 
go  forth  to  the  quiet  of  the  churchyard ;  careless 
hands  will  desecrate  the  relics  he  has  watched 
over  so  long ;  and  from  the  bright,  glad  earth  will 
fade  all  trace  of  the  lovely,  the  innocent,  the  ill- 
fated  Songstress  of  the  Glen. 
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I  RAEiD  the  sacred  voke  within  my  breast 

Had  waned  to  deatb-Iike  sileDce,  so  I  bent 

Ttie  keen  ear  of  ny  toui  with  strict  inteat, 

And  listened  till  ny  Joyful  thought  confessed, 

It  spake  there  audibly.    Oh !   new  more, 

Amid  the  broken  harmonies  of  life, 

May  I  that  voice  neglect ;  and  when  the  roar 

Of  paaeion's  conflict  and  the  fearful  strife 

*Twizt  good  and  ill  are  round  me,  speak  thou  strong ! 

Tliat  so  I  may  take  heart,  and  proudly  spurn 

The  tempter,  who  my  highest  gifts  would  turn 

To  serve  his  base  designs.    The  path  seems  long. 

And  oA-iimes  shadowy,  where  my  footsteps  tread ; 

But  darkness  turns  to  light,  when  thy  sweet  chants  are  i 
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BEAUTY  AND  GENIUS  IN  OBSCURITY. 
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H  O  E  TOW . 


"  All  are  merry,  all  are  happy,  all  are  loved,  io 
this  great  city,  but  one  anfortuDate !  All  happy, 
all  gay !  And  I,  with  spirit  loving  all  thinga 
beoutiful,  longing  for  compauioDahip  with  the  gen- 
tie  and  reBned,  with  the  knowledge  burning  with- 
in, that  I  might  adorn  the  circle  of  intelligence,  ao 
distant  from  the  sphere  I  move  in,  I  must  live, 
and  grieve,  and  die,  in  this  pent-up  atmosphere, 
with  no  name  in  the  worid's  history,  no  place  in 
any  mortal's  memory ! " 

Oh !  the  bittemeas  of  that  gifted  mind — ^the 
crushing  hopelessneas  of  that  lonely  lot !  Worse 
than  the  bed  of  languishing  was  the  sickness  which 
filled  that  soul ;  worse  than  death,  far  worM,  the 
coldness  which  was  creeping  over  that  rich  heart ! 

A  young  girl  sat  by  the  window  of  a  low  dwell- 
ing, in  a  crowded  street  She  was  a  foreigner, 
with  the  dark  rich  beauty  of  her  native  land  tri- 
umphant through  the  gloom  of  heavy  sadness 
which  rested  on  her  eloquent  face.  She  sat  with 
her  head  drooping,  and  her  beautiful  hands  clasp- 
ed— a  picture  of  hopelessneas,  lovely  even  in  its 
coloring  of  abandonment  to  the  bitter  hour. 

Lonely  and  touching  was  that  sorrowing  one ; 
and  when  a  voice  from  a  bed  in  one  comer  of  the 
room  faintly  called  "  Corinne,**  the  struggle  she 
made  to  overcome  the  oppression  of  her  spirit,  so 
she  might  answer  the  call,  composedly  gave  her  high 
brow  a  holier  charm,  and  made  her  seem,  in  that 
poor  dwelling,  like  a  mortal  type  of  those  who  are 
the  invisible  ageuts  of  heavenly  mercy. 

That  was  indeed  an  humble  room — a  very  hum- 
ble room  for  genius  and  beauty  to  make  a  home 
of !  No  birds  were  there — no  flowers — no  music 
from  hearts  or  lipn !  Sickneas  was  there,  and 
gloom,  old  age,  and  fretfulness,  shadows  and 
sighs !  The  only  sunshine  there,  was  the  young 
giri,  in  her  patient  care  of  her  sick  mother  :  she 
never  complained  of  that.  The  greatest  shadow 
on  the  hearth,  was  that  of  an  old  man,  sullenly 
brooding  over  by-gone  days ;  an  old  man  withered 
by  the  going  out  of  fiery  youth,  when  there  was 
no  other,  inner  life,  to  give  a  charm  and  fVeshness 
to  the  aged  brow.  That  shadow  was  ever  on  the 
hearth — her  mother's  wandering  words  ever  in  her 
ear.  Why  wonder  that  the  lonely  giri  gave  vent 
sometimes  to  the  bitter  tide  flooding  her  heart ; 
that  she  pined  for  sympathy,  as  a  weary  and 
fainting  traveller  in  a  strange  land  ? 

The  morning  upon  which  that  sad  soliloquy 
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was  breathed,  when  the  heart  of  the  sphitnany- 
longing  giri  seemed  weighed  down  with  a  new 
heaviuess,  was  New  Year — **  happy  New  Year ;" 
and  she  had  felt  anew  how  little  she  was  eared 
for — how  little  the  worid  possessed  of  gladneas  (e 
her,  as  she  heard  the  noisy  greeting  of  children  ia 
the  street,  and  saw  the  little  gifts  shown  proudly 
around.  She  passed  from  childish  joy  to  the  pare 
pleasure  of  older  minds,  rejoicing  ia  tokeos  of  af- 
fection on  this  day  of  festival ;  and,  in  her  solitade 
and  sadness,  envied  all  sinlessly  the  blewednesi  of 
those  remembered  by  the  loving. 

Yes,  't  was  New  Year's  day  in  gay  New- York. 
The  air  was  clear  and  cold — the  heavens  in  a 
most  favorable  state  for  communicating  the  bright 
morning  greeting  of  gay,  generous  Old  Sol,  to  our 
fair  Mother  Earth.  The  streets  of  the  femed 
Gotham  rested  from  the  constant  pressure  «f  load- 
ed drays  upon  their  stony  breasts,  (forgive  me ! 
that  I  make  them  so  cold-hearted,)  and  the  closed 
shutters  of  the  "  legion  "  merchants  on  Broadway 
gave  silent  notice,  that  yoong  clerks  dealt  with 
more  animated  things  that  day  than  measoriag 
sticks  and  silks,  and  were  not  "  at  home  "  to  never 
80  anxious  customers. 

All  over  the  great  city,  fair  maidens  and  plain, 
high-bom  and  lowly,  were  preparing  for  "  caHs,** 
expected. 

All  over  the  great  city,  creation's  brds  looked 
in  their  mirrors  anjuously,  and  put  the  finishing 
grace  to  whiskers  as  carefully  tamed  as  a  lady's 
curi. 

All  over  the  great  city,  white  gloves  and  well- 
brushed  hats  lay  upon  bachelon*  tables,  ready  for 
the  hour  which  Fashion  had  said  was  the  proper 
one  to  commence  "  congratnlationa." 

And  all  over  the  great  city  Inxories  were  laid 
out,  aa  if  the  slaves  of  Aladdin's  lamp  had  beea 
called  upon  for  a  universal  feast 

Door-bells  rang ;  servant  men  and  maids,  an- 
swering them,  received  large  packages  and  small, 
all  eloquent  with  compliments  and  gifta. 

Fifes  were  played,  drams  were  beaten,  trumpets 
made  their  loud  alarum  through  the  nurseries  of 
all  homes,  where  baby -boys  played  war  with  their 
new  toys ;  and  wonderful  was  the  birth  of  waxen 
beauties,  with  marvellous  blue  eyes — out  of  order 
soon,  from  constant  using — which  made  the  hearts 
of  baby -girls  bound  with  the  embryo  emotions  of 
motheriy  joy. 
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Some  yoang  ladias*  hearts  were  daiiciD|r,  some 
trembling  hopefally.  Some  young  men's  hearts 
were  delightfully  calm  and  firm,  some  dreadfully 
undermined  by  diffidence  and  doubt  But  all  had 
hope!     All? 

There  was  no  rich  table  spread  in  the  close 
room  called  Corione's  home.  No  toilette  receired 
her  thought — no  gift  came,  with  its  Toice  of  Ioto, 
or  friendly  interest  She  listened  to  no  footstep, 
for  there  was  none  but  would  pass  by.  She  wait- 
ed for  no  fond  kiss,  for  the  lips  of  brother  and  sis- 
ter in  the  wide  world's  family  were  to  her  as  if 
they  had  been  of  ice ;  they  were  deadly  cold  to 
the  stranger  in  the  low  dwelling ! 

Alone  upon  the  sea  of  life !  with  no  star  in  the 
heaven  of  hope— no  voice  on  the  dreary  waste  of 
deep,  dark  water,  to  soothe !  Poor  girl !  Poverty 
in  gold  was  very  light  to  bear,  compared  to  that 
dread  poverty  the  soul  was  crushed  by!  Her 
duty  was  the  one  object  of  her  life.  She  freely 
gave  her  youth  and  strength  to  it ;  but  it  made 
her  eye  dim  sometimes. 

Her  mother,  beautiful  but  weak,  had,  after  her 
first  widowhood,  been  bought  by  an  old  man's 
gold.  The  wealth  which  bribed  her  to  foiget  the 
dead  was  lost ;  and  she  soon  sank  into  a  languor 
of  the  heart  and  mind,  that  made  her  child's  life  a 
constant  sacrifice. 

The  husband,  stunned  by  the  fall  from  affluence 
to  poverty,  and  with  no  heart  of  youth  to  win 
back  by  patience  his  lost  riches,  became  morose 
and  sullen,  leaving  to  his  step-daughter  the  miser- 
able effort  to  gain  their  daily  bread. 

Was  not  this  a  home  to  break  a  young  spirit 
down?  No  comfort  in  her  mother's  smile,  for 
there  was  scarcely  a  ray  of  reason  in  it ;  and  the 
shadow  of  that  old  man,  a  stranger,  as  it  were, 
even  on  her  hearth !  She  must  not  leave  her  to 
die,  or  him  to  starve,  and  so  she  poured  the 
wealth  of  her  gifted  intellect  out  lavishly  for  their 
sakes,  coining  her  lofty  thoughts  for  food. 

A  few  months  ago,  and  they  had  lived  in  a 
sonny  laud,  a  land  of  poetry ;  had  looked  upon  a 
landscape  of  vineyard,  stream,  and  wood,  which 
they  could  call  their  own.  And  now  they  were 
the  tenants  of  a  low,  mean  dwelling,  across  the 
waters,  over  which  they  had  fled  in  pride  and 
poverty.  The  mother  sickened  with  the  change, 
and  became  as  helpless  as  a  child ;  but  the  old 
man's  nature  turned  to  hate,  for  the  beautiful 
Corinne  had  been,  innocently,  the  ruin  of  his 
house. 

A  young  Italian  count,  wanting  in  all  thiogR 
honorable,  had  offered  the  noble  girl  indignities, 
whkh  she  resented  so  proudly,  with  such  galling 
contempt,  that  his  evil  nature  was  excited  almost 
to  frenzy,  and  he  determined  to  bring  her  down  to 
poverty,  if  not  to  shame.  It  was  an  important 
vol.  in. — ifo.  IV. 


crisis  in  the  stepfather's  affairs,  when  this  bad 
purpose  was  resolved  upon ;  and  its  accomplish- 
ment brought  bitter  trial  to  the  virtuous  Corinne. 
The  old  man  cursed  her  often  as  the  destroyer  of 
his  fortunes— the  dark  shadow  upon  his  life. 

She  a  shadow  of  evil !    Old  man,  look  upon  the 
hearth! 


Before  the  noon  of  that  New  Year's  day,  a 
clearer  paleness  stole  over  the  mother's  face — a 
stranger  brightness  filled  the  wandering  eye. 
"  What  can  it  mean  7"  whispered  Corinne*s  heart. 

It  means,  poor  orphan  child,  that  the  Author  of 
the  life  to  you  so  burdensome,  is  neariiig  her  re- 
ward— that  the  old  man  brooding  selfishly  will 
soon  be  left  a  griefless  widower,  the  solitary  sharer 
of  your  unhappy  destiny — that  while  you  gaze, 
the  spirit  of  one  that  has  been  hnmortal  is  filling 
with  immortality — with  visions  all  too  wonderful 
for  speech ! 

And  gently,  peacefully,  the  spirit  passed  from 
the  earthly  to  the  heavenly.  Corinne  stood  by 
the  bed  of  death,  moved  by  its  sanctity,  but  more 
envying  than  grieving,  as  she  saw  the  calmness 
settling  on  those  features,  so  lately  troubled  with 
the  expression  of  a  fading  mind's  unquiet.  When 
her  father  left  her  for  his  better  home,  Corinne 
had  needed  every  consolation ;  for  to  him  she 
owed  all  the  cultivation  of  her  intellect — the  best 
afiTections  of  her  heart  But  her  mother's  beauty 
had  been  her  only  dower ;  and  when  disease  came 
to  her,  the  weakness  of  her  mind  became  more 
distinct  with  fading  loveliness.  Alas !  that  one 
who  had  received  the  precious  gift  of  an  immor- 
tal child,  should  ever  neglect  devotion  to  it,  for  fond 
attentions  to  charms  not  half  so  beautiful  as  a 
mother's  love ! 

Yet  as  Corinne  gazed  on  her  beautiful  parent, 
no  longer  restless  with  life,  she  trusted  that  the 
weakness  she  had  mourned  over  would  be  most 
mercifully  dealt  with  in  the  great  judgment 
court ;  for  her  mother  had  been  a  petted,  darling 
child,  and  the  sin  of  selfisli  vanity  must  fall  more 
heavily  on  other  heads  than  hers. 

Until  sunset  the  orphan  was  busy  round  the 
dead,  who  slept  so  peacefully.  The  old  man 
made  no  sign  that  he  was  moved  by  his  bereave- 
ment, but  sat  with  his  forehead  upon  his  hand,  as 
he  always  sat,  and  his  voice  muttering,  as  it  al- 
ways muttered,  dark  words  against  the  virtue 
whose  keeping  had  cast  him  from  his  place  of 
honor  down — down  to  the  wretched  fortunes  of 
that  hour. 

The  beauty  which  he  had  sought  with  childish 
eagerness  to  win,  was  like  the  loveliness  of  the 
child  whose  purity  had  ruined  him ;  and  so  it  be- 
came hateful  to  him.  Death  upon  that  white 
brow  could  not  soften  him,  for  the  armor  of  his 
soul  was  of  the  steel  of  selfishness ;  and  no  dart 
11 
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bat  that  which  would  destroy  his  own  mortal  na- 
ture could  pierce  it. 

Corinne  had  finished  the  duties  which  are  called 
sad — she  had  shrouded  the  still  waving  lines  of 
beauty  in  the  last  robe — when  a  knock  startled 
her.  It  was  a  strange  sound  in  that  dull  place, 
and  Corinne  hastened  to  answer  it,  as  speedily  as 
if  it  had  been  the  voice  of  an  angel  visitant,  whis- 
pering, "  Let  Hope  in !  '* 

There  was  no  angel  visitor  upon  the  threehok) 
as  she  opened  the  door  ;  but  Hope  did  come  in. 
A  gift  was  handed  her— her,  the  lonely,  the  uu 
cared  for!  A  New  Year's  gift!  of  a  valuable 
Italian  work,  elegantly  bound,  **  A  tribute  from  a 
friend,  who  respected  talent  and  great  fidelity." 
And  the  note  which  acconipaoied  it — how  kind, 
how  loving :  full  of  warm  interest  in  her  history, 
hinting  at  present  neces.^ily  of  the  writer's  re- 
maining unknown  to  her ;  but  breathing  through- 
out a  half-veiled  passion,  very  like  a  lover's. 

The  old  man  had  raised  his  head  anxiously  at 
the  sight  of  the  unexpected  package ;  but  had  bent 
it  again,  with  something  like  a  groan,  as  a  richly- 
ornamented  book  alone  repaid  hira  for  the  effort. 
He  thought  it  might  be  gold. 

Oh !  it  was  gold  to  one  poor  heart  there  !  It 
was  a  voice  from  a  human  soni — a  bright  link 
thrown  to  her  from  the  social  chain,  binding  her 
anew  to  the  outer  worid.  It  was  a  gleam  of  light 
dancing  through  all  the  dark  chambers  of  her  soul, 
giving  her  new  life  even  in  that  vieitiiig-ptaee  of 
death.  It  was  true,  that  she  had  on  that  New 
Year's  day  lost  all  sympathy  of  blood  with  the 
race  her  mother  sprung  from ;  but  the  long  chilled 
current  of  heart  had  been  warmed,  aud  began  to 
iow,  as  the  youthful  tide  ever  should.  The  icy 
crust  at  the  fountain-head  of  joy  gave  way  at  the 
warm  touch  of  friendliness.  Even  her  eye  was 
moistened  with  the  sweet  waters,  so  refreshing  to 
her  thirsty  soul. 

Aud  wheu  she  sat  down  by  her  mother's  bed 
again,  she  almost  trembled  at  the  power  a  new 
hope  had  over  her;  she  almost  saddened  again,  in 
believing  she  was  cniel  to  her  mother's  memory, 
in  filling  her  place  so  soon  with  a  new  image. 

But  her  parent  had  been  dead  to  her  for  mouths; 
and  the  joy  of  being  thought  of,  loved,  had  been 
born  to  her  siuce  the  sun  rose.  We  cannot  won- 
der that  the  day  of  festival  did  not  end  in  such 
tears  as  it  had  opened  with. 

Passionate,  gifted,  spiritual  Corinne  Gietti,  gave 
the  rich  treasure  of  her  unshared  thoughts  to  the 
author  of  the  earnest  note  lying  now  close  to  her 
heart ;  and  that  New  Year's  evening,  by  the  de- 
parted, remained  forever  clear  in  the  young  giri's 
memory  when  time  and  happiness  had  faded  the 
impressions  of  her  other  lonely  hours. 

"  My  poor,  poor  Karl !    What  gladness  <san  all 


this  wealth  and  brightness  give  me,  when  my  only 
son,  my  darting  boy,  is  losing  all  his  nobleneas  m 
the  love  of  wine  7  ** 

Was  there  any  cause  for  sorrow  on  this  New 
Year's  evening  in  the  rich  dwelling  of  Pet«r  Tan 
Schenck  ?  Was  the  heart  of  a  millionaire  troa- 
Ued  as  one  crushed  by  poverty  ? 

Brilliant  were  the  rooms,  and  gay  the  meeting 
of  young  friends,  in  this  mansion  of  a  father  griev- 
ing for  his  first  boru.  The  New  Year's  tables 
were  loaded  with  delicate  confections  ;  the  fan- 
ciful Chinese  and  antique  stands  were  bnnten- 
ed  with  costly  gifts  ;  dazzling  light  fell  all  aroood, 
illuminating  curtained  recesses,  rich  in  canning 
bijouterie ;  and  music  was  there,  with  flowers, 
smiles,  and  their  mother — Hope. 

But  a  shadow  was  there;  aud  although  the 
blaze  of  light  might  fall  directly  on  that  fathers 
brow,  it  could  not  take  the  shadow  off*.  And 
though  the  mother's  eye  sparkled  sometimes  at 
one  joy  left,  the  light  could  not  put  out  the  glim- 
mering of  a  tear,  which  trembled  on  the  Fashes, 
drooping  often  and  heavily  upon  the  cheek.  And 
although  the  sister  shone  a  gem  of  beauty  beneath 
the  brilliant  ray,  it  could  not  pierce  the  inner  tern- 
pie,  where  lay  the  ruins  of  strong  affection,  aud 
gild  them  joyfully. 

A  son,  an  only  son — a  brother,  an  only  nrother 
— with  a  warm  heart,  aud  intellect  refined  by  a 
student's  life,  had  given  idolizing  friends  a  taste  of 
sorrow  more  bitter  than  that  the  death-call  bringm. 
For  many  years,  young  Karl  Van  Schenck  had 
loved  the  wine-cup  better  than  the  peace  of  hearts ; 
and  on  this  annual  festival  had  ever  returned  at  a 
late  hour,  and  with  a  polluted  brow,  to  bis  ariiito- 
cratic  home.  The  anxious  ear  of  father,  mother, 
sister,  had  ever  caught  his  well-known  sound  of 
the  uneven  step,  as  it  approached  their  door,  and 
listened,  as  it  slowly,  stumbliugly,  passed  over  the 
stairs  which  led  to  the  erring  one's  room.  The 
New  Year's  night  was  sure  to  bring  the  trembKug 
form,  the  wandering  eye ;  for  the  many  calls  da- 
ring the  exciting  day  brought  many  a  draught  of 
poison  to  Karl's  lips. 

Oh  !  away  with  this  red  snare  of  wine,  which 
evil  lurks  in,  because  it  cannot  linger  amid  ibe 
fruits  and  flowers  which  innocence  loves  so  well  ! 
I^t  it  iu>  longer  fascinate  with  its  glowing  eye  and 
biting  tongue  the  sons  and  brothers,  who  pass 
from  house  to  house  with  the  New  Year's  con- 
gratulations !  Let  Nature's  unpolluted  gifts,  the 
varied  confectionary  of  ingenious  Art,  and  the 
cheering  contents  of  the  smoking  nm,  be  enongh 
of  hospitality,  without  the  luxury  which  a  mistaken 
generosity  offers  too-easily  excited  lips  ! 

But  what  light  stronger  than  the  brightness  of 
that  artificial  day — what  joy  greater  than  the 
youthful  hope  upon  the  faces  of  that  gay  compa- 
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ny — has  cast  suddenly  away  the  shadow  from  the 
father's  brow — has  quenched  the  tear  in  the 
mother's  eye — has  grjlded  the  rains  in  the  sii^ter^s 
heart?  Nothing  more  bright  than  the  presence 
of  a  yonug  man,  who,  pre(»eutiug  a  beautiful  bo- 
quet  to  Kate  Van  Schenck,  kissed  her  cheek  lov- 
ingly. 

It  was  the  son — ^the  brother!  His  eye  was 
dear,  his  fine  form  erect,  his  hand  firm  and  warm, 
as  he  grasped  hw  sister's,  with  an  emphasis  that 
had  a  world  o{  meaning  in  it  He  met  hb  mo- 
ther's eye  with  the  consciousness  of  its  joyful 
wonder  glowing  in  his  face ;  and  sought  her  side, 
after  due  attention  to  his  sister's  guests,  with  the 
fervor  of  a  prodigal. 

lie  had  a  gilt  for  both  his  parents ;  but  what 
were  gifts  compared  to  his  dear  presence,  as  he 
stood  there  in  manly  beauty,  with  reason  unwa- 
vering— with  intellect  uuquenched  by  wine  ?  And 
oh  I  how  merrily  to  them  now  passed  the  hours ! 
All  was  shadowless,  now  that  the  light  of  Karl's 
clear  eye  fell  upon  the  scene. 

A  gleam  of  joy  had  come  to  the  rich  dwelling, 
while  the  beautiful  watcher  by  the  nntroubled 
couch  dreamed  of  new  life. 

That  night,  a  strong  man  bent  his  knee  for  the 
firet  time  before  the  throne,  and  asked  for  strength 
to  overcome  a  foe.  It  was  Karl  Van  Scheuck, 
sanctifying  by  earnest  prayer  his  vow  of  reforma- 
tion. 


*T  was  New  Year's  evening  again.  Twelve 
mouths  had  passed  since  Hope  had  sent  her  angels 
to  the  poor  dwelling  of  Corinne,  and  the  young 
Karl's  luxuriant  home.  The  lowly  room  was  des- 
olate now  ;  but  again  the  rich  mansion  of  Peter 
Van  Schenck  was  dazzling  with  light — again  a 
gay  company  was  assembled  in  the  spacious 
rooms.  But  the  rooms  were  crowded  now,  and 
more  lavishly  adorned  with  the  rare  embroidery  of 
flowers.  Jewels  flashed,  feathers  kissed  snowy 
necks,  rich  drewes  added  grace  to  lovely  forms. 
All  was  life,  all  flutter,  ail  animation.  It  was  a 
bridal!     W  host*  7 

Who  was  the  bride?  The  "very  beautiful." 
whose  romantic  story  was  on  all  lips  ?  Who  was 
it,  that  bore  herself  so  gracefully,  so  nobly,  before 
a  multitude  of  eyes  ?  What  made  all  hearts  nc- 
kiiowledge  there  was  worth  enough  under  that 
gifled  brow  to  equal  rank  ;  and  wonder  not,  that 
the  passionate  love  of  such  a  creature  had  won  a 
viclim  from  fast-strengthening  chains? 

It  was  Corinne  ! ^Corinne,  the  lonely  orphan 
girl ! — who  stood  now  by  the  side  of  Karl  Van 
Schenck  the  wife,  the  idol  of  his  soul !  It  was 
Corinne!  raised  from  the  darkness  of  her  low 
home  to  this  brilliancy  of  fashion  and  wealth  ! 
Corinne !  the  dreaming  watcher — the  laborer  for 
bread— now  petted  by  a  happy  family— now  the 


object  of  such  love  as  she  had  longed  for  in  heavi- 
ly -burdened  hours ! 

And  never  was  there  a  happier  bridal ;  never 
was  there  a  lovelier  bride  known  in  the  proud 
circle  in  which  the  Van  Schencks  moved.  Even 
the  old  man,  whoi*e  nhadow  had  been  upon  the 
hearth  so  long,  caught  the  admiration  of  the 
crowd  ;  and  made  himself  useful  now  in  telling 
how  wealthy  he  had  been !  and  ennobling  hb  beau- 
tiful step-daughters  purity  by  giving  it  as  the 
cause  of  their  changed  fortunes.  The  old  man's 
heart  was  soflened  wonderfully  by  the  homage 
Corinne  was  now  the  object  of. 

But  how  came  thb  all  about? 

One  little  year  ago,  and  the  unknown  friend 
sent  hb  first  token  of  interest— ay,  love— to  the 
young  foreigner.  One  little  year  ago,  that  affec- 
tion was  first  acknowledged,  which  had  the  power 
to  raise  the  lover  from  the  '*  downward  way  "  to 
the  glorious  height  of  temperance  and  prayer.  It 
had  proved  a  more  persuasive  guide  than  filial  or 
iratemal  love  ;  and  led  him  to  his  home  a  changed 
— a  liberated  man.  All  unconsciously  Beauty  and 
Genius  in  Obscurity  had  brought  light  and  joy  to 
high  places  clouded  by  grief. 

Kari  had  first  seen  Corinne  in  the  oflice  of  the 
publisher,  who  accepted  her  articles  to  hb  own 
profit  more  than  hers.  Struck  by  her  peculiar 
beauty,  he  had  sought  all  means  to  know  her  his- 
tory, watching  her  secretly  in  her  regular  vbits  to 
the  publisher,  (the  on!y  vibits  ^he  seemed  to  make,) 
and  streijglheuiug  at  every  sight  of  her  the  inter- 
ebt  which  had  been  awakened  in  hb  heart 

He  read  her  eloquent  appeals  to  the  wayward, 
the  sinning,  the  uncharitable  of  the  earth,  with 
wouderiug  admiration  and  delight.  But  just  be- 
fore that  memorabio  New  Year's  day,  he  had 
been  touched  to  hb  very  soul  by  one  of  her  wo- 
manly defences  of  the  weak  and  erring,  in  which 
she  hud  declared  she  would  eooner  trust  the  being 
wlioae  leading  passion  was  the  love  of  wine,  than 
one  who^c  cpirit  had  untriith  for  its  foundation — 
who  steeped  his  words  in  swoet  deceit,  and  smooth- 
ed his  brow  with  falsehood.  There  was  no  hope 
where  beautiful  Truth  was  not  permitted  to  be  a 
guest ;  but  the  strong  draught  did  not  always  or 
speedily  drown  the  noble  sentiments  of  the  soul. 

Karl  felt  that  she  was  right— that  notwith- 
standiug  his  years  of  weakness,  the  heavenly 
whitipeiera  were  not  all  hushed— that  the  refine- 
ment of  hb  mind  was  not  yet  made  gross  by  the 
companionship  of  those  who  spumed  all  moralities. 
There  was  hope  for  him ;  and  on  the  morning  of 
that  first  New  Year,  he  earnestly  resolved  to  keep 
hb  lip  from  touching  the  glass,  which  might  be 
oflfered  to  him  during  hb  many  calls.  When 
evening  came,  his  lip  was  pure  of  the  red  stain  ; 
and  with  a  hopeful  heart  he  sent  hb  first  offering  to 
the  gentle  girl  whose  image  had  strengthened  him. 
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Corione  was  too  holy  in  her  lonelioeM  and  trimb 
for  him  to  bring  ■bame  or  aorrow  to  her,  and  Kari 
determined  to  make  her  his  own  wedded  wife,  if 
he  coald  win  her,  after  a  trial  of  his  tow  of  tam- 
peranoe  for  half  a  year. 

He  still  remained  unknown  ;  but  the  solitary 
Italian  constantly  received  some  earnest  token 
that  the  one  heart  in  the  gay  outer  worid  still 
beat  warmly  for  her— soon  wouki  pray  for  a  gill 
coreted  beyond  all  things  else.  He  must  have  in- 
tercourse with  her  thus  to  keep  his  spirit  strong. 

The  six  months  passed  away,  and  the  "  un- 
known,**  treasured  so  faithfully  in  fancy,  had  not 
long  to  wait  for  the  devoted  giri*s  declaration  that 
she  was  indeed,  in  her  loneliness,  **  mU  his  own.** 
Her  proud  spirit  could  not  brook,  however,  the 
contempt  or  condescension  she  might  reasonably 
expect  inm  the  wealthy  family  she  most  enter,  if 


she  wedded  Kari  ;  and  it  was  not  onti]  the  foving 
Kate  warmly  claimed  her  as  sister,  and  the  pareats 
of  her  lover  blessed  her  for  the  joyshe  had  bronglit 
their  aching  hearts,  that  she  was  convinced  her 
dower  of  parity  was  more  cosily  in  their  eyes  than 
lands  or  gold. 

Corinue  would  wait  until  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  so  memorable  to  her,  before  she  gave  her 
hand  to  Kari,  and  so  on  New  Year's  night  she  bo- 
came  a  bride.  Her  husband  always  blessed  her, 
and  turned  not  back  from  the  upward  and  on- 
ward  way  she  had  pointed  out 

Oh !  let  not  the  lowly  and  the  gifted,  sonw 
that  they  act  no  part  in  the  w€rld*s  history! 
Some  pitying,  softening  word,  dropped  <»  moa'a 
heart,  may  melt  it  to  good  deeds,  giving  new  ibb> 
sic  to  the  spirit  of  some  loving  one,  and  a  new 
song  to  angels. 


THE   LIGHT   OF   LIFE'S   YOUNG   DAT. 


IT      ■•      OV&TIBB       HINB. 


Ws  trivel  esst,  we  trivel  wsrt, 

And  weaiy  ia  the  way ; 
Toward  Um  city  of  tb«  blest, 

A  countleii  ImmI,  we  stray. 
When  douds  the  bright  horizon  span, 

And  din  the  skies  of  May, 
Bright  gtoans  aikr,  where  Uft  began, 

The  Ught  of  LIftt's  Youi«  Day ! 


O;  momiog  boun !  O,  morning  houis ! 

Ye  can  return  do  more ; 
Tour  browi  have  dropped  their  wreaths  of  flowers 

Your  Joyous  song  is  o'er! 
Amid  the  wastes  that  stretch  behhid, 

One  spot  akme  is  gay ; 
For  on  its  fields  has  ever  diined 

The  Light  of  Life's  Young  Day ! 


O,  Mary,  dear!  thou*rt  sleeping 
And  yet  I'm  gasing  now, 
(parted 


Thou,  thou  sloBe,  dost  shine  fbr  me, 
With  Btild  and  cheeifol  ray, 

The  sunbeam  of  life's  wintry  sea— 
The  LigM  of  Life's  Young  Day! 


The  MIsiAil  hoar  when  first  we  met 

Thy  spirit  ching  to  mine. 
As,  when  by  dewi  of  morning  wet,   . 

Together  flowerets  twine. 
Ihough  one  departed  long  ago, 

It  throws,  firom  flur  sway. 
Upon  the  other  drooping  low, 

The  light  of  Life's  Young  Day! 


O,  morning  hours !  O,  momhiglife! 

O,  hopes  that  fede  too  soon, 
Amid  the  bimok  and  the  strife, 

Of  manhood's  sultry  noon ! 
Upon  the  wastes  that  lie  behind, 

One  spot  alone  is  gay — 
Tliat  bright,  green  spot,  where  Mary  I 
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THE    ART    OF    LYING. 


The  Psalmiat  lakl,  ia  hia  hute,  *<  All  men  are 
lian."  It  was  a  hasty  speech,  doubtlessi  aud  re- 
called, I  believe,  in  a  cooler  moment ;  but,  how- 
ever it  may  have  been  in  King  David's  time, 
and  among  his  not  over-scmpnious  countrymen, 
/  happen  to  know  some  men,  and  some  women 
too,  who  would  n't  tell  a  lie  if  all  the  Balaks  in 
Moab  would  give  them  their  purses  full  of  silver 
and  gold ;  and  there  is  n't  so  much  merit  in  it 
either,  for  the  fiact  is,  they  do  n't  know  how  to  lie; 
and  if  they  should  undertake  it,  their  ftedtering 
toaguee  and  crimson  cheeks  would  betray  them 
immediately.  One  must  begin  young,  and  have 
considerable  pntctice,  to  be  able  to  do  it  adroitly. 
The  muscles  and  nerves  of  the  face  were  made  to 
tell  the  truth,  and  they  need  considerable  school- 
ing before  they  learn  to  couceal  it ;  and  even  after 
long  years  of  training,  how  a  sudden  surprise  will 
make  them  do  their  natural  office !  Still  nothing 
has  astonished  me  more  than  to  see  at  how  early 
an  age  children  will  acquire  considerable  skill  in 
deception.  I  have  one  in  my  eye  now,  a  white- 
pated  rogue,  with  great  round  black  eyes  that 
never  wink,  and  a  skin  so  begrimed  that  you  can 
no  more  see  a  blush  through  it  than  you  could  see 
flame  through  a  stove-pipe — "  six  years  old  last 
hop-picking,"  as  he  one  day  told  me — that  will 
<(  look  you  right  in  the  eye,"  and  give  you  an 
answer  to  your  question  that  shall  have  no  more 
relation  to  truth  than  "  I  to  Hercules."  Ask  him 
any  question  you  please,  and  what  does  he  con- 
sult in  his  answer  7  That  baby-mind  of  his  in- 
stantly consults  its  small  notions  of  self-interest, 
and  promptly  answers  in  accordance  with  them. 
**  Dick,  have  your  folks  got  any  apples  Y*  Dick's 
eyes  glance  to  a  bushel  of  them  in  the  comer  of 
your  room ;  you  can't  want  to  buy,  he  argues, 
perhaps  you  are  thinking  of  making  "  his  folks  " 
a  present  of  some,  and  he  answers  with  as  round 
and  prompt  a  "  No,  sir,"  as  if  he  had  n't  cogitated 
an  atom.  "  Because,  Dick,  I  would  like  to  buy 
a  few  sweet  ones."  "  Well,  I  do  n't  know  but 
we  Ve  got  a  few,"  says  he,  "  1  '11  go  and  ask 
'em." — "  Oh  yes,  they've  got  plenty  of  them,"  says 
he,  on  his  return.  "  How  came  you  to  say  they 
bad  none,  Dick?  "  "  Because  I  thought  mother 
bad  made  'em  all  into  turn-overs  for  we  boys," 
he  says,  with  a  grin.    Dick's  shift  is  a  lame  one, 


but  it  serves  his  torn  by  making  yon  smile,  and  he 
will  grow  more  cunning  every  day.  He  came  m 
with  a  fine  fish  to  sell  early  Monday  morning. 
"Is  that  fish  fresh,  Dick?"  "Yes,  sir."  "  I 
am  afraid  then  it  was  caught  Sunday."  (They 
live  three  miles  from  water.)  "No,  sir,  Jem 
speared  it  Saturday  night,  in  the  night"  "  I 
do  n't  want  it  then,  if  it  has  been  dead  so  long." 
"  It  haint  been  dead  so  long,  sir,  it  was  ketched 
Saturday  night,  but  it  was  n't  killed  till  this 
morning."  This  was  when  he  was  only  five 
years  old ;  he  would  be  ashamed  of  such  stupidity 
now. 

But  I  was  saying,  that  I  have  known  men,  and 
women  too,  who  tell  the  truth.  There 's  Mary 
R.,  with  that  transparent,  large  blue  eye,  which 
she  fixes  on  you  when  she  speaks  or  listens  to 
you,  so  that  it  would  be  almost  as  hard  to  tell  alio 
to  her,  as  for  her  to  tell  one  herself,  for  Mary  is 
very  shrewd  and  somewhat  suspicious  withal,  as 
some  truthful  people  are.  I  have  seen  a  practised 
beggar,  who  had  put  off  a  sick  husband,  nine 
small  children,  and  a  house  burned  down,  on  half 
a  parish,  completely  dumb-founded  by  Mary's 
quiet,  searching  interrogatories.  I  went  to  school 
to  her  once,  and  it  was  "  worse  than  murder  "  for 
a  twisting,  equivocating  young  one  to  encounter 
one  of  her  cross-examinations — and  the  withering 
look  with  which  she  regards  a  self-convicted  cul- 
prit !  It  is  enougii  to  make  his  hair  turn  white, 
even  if  he  wears  a  wig. 

Very  different  from  her,  though  equally  truthful, 
is  my  friend  Joe  Ruggles,  Joe  is  not  only  trans- 
parent himself,  but  thinks  every  one  else  so ;  and 
goes  through  the  world,  letting  every  body  look 
through  him ;  while  in  return,  he  only  sees  a  re- 
flection of  his  own  pure  heart  in  every  man  he 
meets.  Joe  has  been  fooled,  humbugged,  sucked 
in,  in  every  way,  fifty  times,  and  will  be  just  as 
easily  fooled  and  humbugged  to-morrow  as  ever. 
But  he  is  as  happy  as  a  child.  He  lives  in  a 
world  of  his  own  creation,  peopled  with  pure  and 
guileless  beings  ;  but  it  is  all  real  to  him,  and  let 
no  one  undeceive  him ! 

Then  again,  there  is   Dr.  P .     I  wonder 

what  bribe  you  could  offer  that  would  make  him 
lie !  In  telling  a  story,  he  is  so  fearful  of  convey- 
ing to  you  an  idea  different  from  his  own  impres- 
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noos  of  the  fact,  that  he  will  tire  yoa  to  death 
with  his endleaa circumlocutions  and  explanations; 
and,  for  fear  of  the  least  embellishment,  he  will 
give  you  a  narrative  as  hard,  and  angular,  and 
marrowleM  as  the  skeleton  in  his  own  shop.  Woe 
to  a  big  story  that  he  tries  to  repeat !  If  as  large 
as  the  "  sea  sarpent"  when  he  heard  it,  ten  to 
one  it  will  dwindle  into  a  little  mud-eel.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  his  fault  is  not  very  common, 
however  ;  and  now  that  I  am  upon  confessions,  I 
may  as  well  own  that,  though  more  fortunate  than 
the  Psalmist,  for  I  have  known  some  truth-tellers, 
still  I  do  know  a  vast  many  more  who  answer  to 
his  description.  **  Little  Dicks  **  are  sprinkled  all 
through  society,  nay,  it  is  the  Dr.  Ps  that  are 
sprinkled  through  it,  like  salt,  to  preserve  it  from 
utter  corruption.  "  Little  Dicks  **  form  the  mass, 
I  fear,  in  every  conmiunity. 

There  is  the  Q.  family — proud  as  Lucifer — poor 
as  church-mice — toiling  like  ditchers — their  whole 
lives  spent  in  trying  to  make  the  world  believe 
they  are  wealthy,  easy  and  happy.  The  genus  is 
so  common,  and  has  been  so  often  described,  that 
I  will  not  trouble  you  with  a  sketch  of  them. 
Que  iucident,  however,  is  so  fresh  iu  my  recollec- 
tion that  I  will  relate  it.  Calling  there  the  other 
day,  oue  of  the  young  ladies  seemed  much  troubled 
with  a  hackibg  cough  ;  perceiving  that  I  noticed 
it,  she  presently  remarked  that  one  of  the  pips  in 
the  pine-apple  they  had  for  dessert,  had  gone  the 
wrong  way,  and  nearly  strangled  her.  **  Oh 
Emeline,**  said  a  red-headed  brother,  who  had  en- 
tered the  room  just  in  time  to  hear  this  genteel 
explanation,  '*  you  know  what  choked  you  was  a 
hull  in  the  brown  brea — "  We  heard  no  more, 
for  the  gentle  Emeline  "  had  "  her  brother  from 
the  room  before  he  had  finished  his  **  bread,'* 
while  the  mother  murmured  that  poor  £m*B 
health  was  so  delicate  she  was  obliged  to  use  the 
Graham  flour  altogether ! 

Then,  there  is  the  D.  family,  whose  heads 
seem  to  have  but  one  organ,  that  of  marvel- 
lousness  ;  and  who  never  tire  of  seeing  how  large 
a  story  Ihey  can  make  you  swallow.  With 
them,  incidents  that  happen  to  others  but  once 
in  a  life-time  are  daily  occurrences ;  and  they 
have  more  queer  scenes,  strange  adventures, 
horrible  frights,  and  narrow  escapes,  in  a  month, 
than  others  meet  with  in  ten  years.  You  never 
need  tell  them  a  wonderful  story ;  you  will  be 
sure  to  hear  one  so  much  more  marvellous,  that 
your  own  was  scarcely  worth  telling.  Should 
yon  assert  that  your  house  is  so  tight  that  water 


does  not  fireeze  in  it  in  the  severest  weather, 
it  will  excite  no  surprise ;  theirs  is  so  secured 
that  water  does  not  freeze  in  it,  even  in  an  opea 
porch.  Mention  the  birth  of  an  infknt  with  an 
odd  mark  on  its  hands  or  face :  one  of  tbem 
once  saw  a  babe>  though  she  forgets  when, 
which  had  the  figures  1863  distinctly  vinbie  in 
one  of  its  eyes;  and  she  will  add,  that  many 
were  superstitious  enough  to  believe  the  worid 
will  end  in  that  year.  They  purchase  goods  at 
such  surprisingly  low  rates,  that  those  who  be- 
lieve their  stories  bewail  their  own  folly  in  hav- 
ing paid  twice  as  much  for  similar  articles. 
They  rarely  relate  the  same  story  twice  ahke, 
for,  having  short  memories  and  ready  imagina- 
tions, as  well  as  unscrupulous  tongues,  they 
rattle  away,  forgetting  that  their  diflferent  hearers 
may  compare  notes,  or  perhaps  quite  unaware 
that  their  assertions  disagree  as  much  with  one 
another  as  with  fact 

What  ciphers  such  people  really  are  iu  a  eo 
ciety  where  they  are  known  I  We  constantly 
hear  such  remarks  as  these :  "  I  confess  I  had 
thn  news  from  the  DV'  or*  **Mr.  D.  told  my 
husband  this,  but  I  do  n't  know  how  the  fact  is.** 
Now  what  is  the  influence  of  suc^h  persons  in 
society  7  They  have  no  influence.  If  rich,  or  of 
high  standing,  they  may  be  treated  with  external 
respect ;  but,  after  all,  a  truthful,  high-principle4 
woman,  even  in  the  humble  walks  of  life,  is  of 
far  more  weight  in  a  community  than  twenty 
D's.  What  involuntary  respect  is  called  forth 
when  we  hear,  "  Jane  S.  said  so,  and  of  course 
it  is  so  ;"  or,  "  Mr.  W.  never  would  have  report- 
ed that,  had  he  not  known  it  to  be  a  fact** 

Now  the  liars  I  have  mentioned  are  not  ma- 
licious ;  they  do  not  intend  mischief ;  they  are 
merely  careless  of  truth.  Yet  the  mischief  they 
do  is  incalculable.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that 
**  such  people  injure  none  but  themselves."  Were 
their  intercourse  confined  to  those  who  know 
them,  this  might  be  true;  but  they  constantly 
come  in  contact  with  strangers,  who,  nnsiKpi- 
cious  that  such  glib-stories  can  be  *<made  of 
whole  cloth,"  greedily  swallow,  and  retail  them, 
often  causing  mischievous  results. 

I  have  thought  a  good  deal  upon  this  vice  of 
lying,  and  have  often  endeavored  to  trace  out 
the  causes  which  chiefly  operate  to  produce  so 
much'  of  it  in  the  community ;  and  should  this 
hasty  sketch  find  a  place  iu  your  elegant  peri- 
odical, I  may  send  you  some  further  rumina- 
tions on  the  subject 


X^^^^ 
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Wb  have  felected  the  above  title  for  this  mieeella- 
neous  aiMemblage  of  Lhoughts  upon  different  sub- 
jects ;   for  briDgin^r  together  which,  since  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  dug  up  from  comparatively 
unknown  mines,  we  claim  nothing  but  the  praise 
of  judicious  research.     The  characters  of  La- 
bruyere  are  full  of  good  things,  and  the  vein  will 
bear  working,  but  we  shall  not  do  more  than  indi- 
cate  where  some  of  the  rich  ore  lies.    It  has  al- 
ways  struck  us  that   occasional  lucubrations   of 
this  description   are  not   unpleasing,  especially  in 
the  varied  pages  of  a  monthly  journal,  "  studious 
of  change,'*    and  intended  to  hit  the  diversity  of 
tastes  of  the  best  classes  of  readers.    In  the  first 
and  second  topics,  we  have  drawn  from  Labruyere, 
an  author  who  is  singularly  little  known.     He  is 
a  prose  Pope,  writing  before  him,  and  as  we  are 
induced  to  think,  giving  him  some  capital  hints, 
which  the  poet  worked   up  with  hio  accustomed 
skill.    Labruyere  has  as  much  wit  and  judgment 
combined  as  Horace,  after  whom  he  too  some- 
times copies.   He  has  something  of  Bishop  Earle*s 
humor,  and  a  knowledge  of  artificial   life  and 
manners,  equal  to  Pope,  and  Horace,  and  Earle. 
Pope,  in  a  few  passage  we  have  subjoined,  ap- 
pears to  have  drawn  directly  from  his  master; 
but  the  resemblance  may  be  accidental,   and  the 
imitation  unconscious.    We  will  not  call  it  plagi- 
arism, but  a  singular  coincidence  of  thought  and 
expression ;  soch  as  we  often  see  in  common  life 
and  in  ordinary  conversation.    Yet  we  are  some- 
what staggered  by    these   points       Rowe,    the 
poet,  Pope's  friend,   made   or  purports  to  have 
made  (he  possibly  sold  his  name)  the  translation, 
a  capital  venrion,  equal,   in   its  way,  to  Cotton's 
Translation  of  Montaigne's  Essays.     Curll,  one  of 
Pope's  publishers,  brought  out  the  work.     But  the 
hardest  thing  to  get  over  is,  the  surprising  resem- 
blance of  the  verse  to  the  prose,  which  certainly 
preceded  it  some  years.    This  problem,  however, 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  solve. 


BUEPEISIlfO     COINCIDENCBl. 

"  Affectation  attends  her  even  m  sickness  and 


pain ;  she  dies  in  a  high  head  and  colored  ribbons." 
Who  can  forget  Pope's  lines  in  the  Universal 
Passion? 

**  Odious  in  woollens,  *t  would  a  saint  provoke, 
(Were  the  last  words  that  poor  Narcissa  spokej 
No,  let  a  charming  chints,  and  Bruaaels  lace. 
Wrap  my  coM  limbs,  and  shade  my  lifeless  foce : 
One  would  not,  sure,  be  frightful  when  one's  dead, 
And — Beuy — give  this  cheek  a  little  red." 

Said  to  be  actually  true  of  Mrs.  OldfieM,  the 
celebrated  actress.  Labruyere  has  nicely  hit  off 
the  ignorant  book-collectors,  not  the  **  doctor  sine 
libris,"  but  **  libri  sine  doctore."  "  I  visit  this 
gentleman  ;  he  receives  me  at  his  house,  where,  at 
the  foot  of  the  stain,  I  am  struck  down  with  the 
scent  of  Russia  leather,  which  all  his  books  are 
bound  with.  In  vain  he  encourages  me,  by  tell- 
ing me  they  are  gilt  on  the  backs  and  leaves,  of 

the  best  editions ; except  a  few  shelves 

painted  so  like  bookst  that  the  fallacy  is  not  to  be 
discerned."    Pope  sings  ; 

**Hi8  study— with  what  authors  is  It  stor'dl 
In  l)0oks,  not  authors,  studious  is  my  k>rd ; 
To  all  their  dated  ttacks  he  turns  you  round, 
These  Aldus  printed  ;  those  Du  Seuil  Iios  bound. 
Lo.  some  are  vellum,  and  the  rest  as  good, 
For  all  his  lordship  knows,  but  tkej/  are  leoodl** 

Here  is  a  thought  in  Labruyere  (of  the  fashion) 
which  may  be  found  expressed  in  almost  the  same 
language,  in  the  poet's  prose  miscellanies :  *'  A 
certain  blue  flower,  which  grows  spontaneously  in 
ploughed  ground  ;  it  checks  the  corn,  spoils  the 
crop,  and  takes  up  the  room  of  something  better." 
Labruyere  compares  a  fashionable  man  to  this 
flower :  Pope  illustrates  more  judiciously,  by  this 
simile,  the  injurious  use  of  conceits  in  a  logical 
discussion. 

But  here  is  a  remarkable  paralellism,  if  not 
plagiarism. 

**  The  colors  are  all  prepared,  and  cloth  strain- 
ed, but  how  shall  I  fix  this  restless,  light  and  m- 
constant  man,  who  changes  himself  into  a  thoa- 
sand  figures  7  " 
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"OcMDe  then,  Um  colora  and  the  ground  prepare! 
Dip  in  the  rainbow,  trick  ber  off  in  air: 
CbooM  a  Ane  cloud,  before  it  fkO,  and  in  it 
Catch,  ere  she  change,  the  Cynchia  of  the  miaote.** 

Here,  too,  are  the  ori|poftl  of  eeverml  trite  re- 
marka :  "  When  a  man  m  excellent  in  hia  art,  and 
gives  it  all  the  perfection  of  which  it  la  capable, 
he  is  then  in  some  sort  above  it,  and  is  eqnal  to 
whatever  is  most  exalted  and  noble."  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  has  the  credit  of  having  made  this  obser- 
valjon.  Of  the  opera,  thus  writes  Labmyere,  antici- 
paring  Hazlittt  (in  his  rich  essay  on  the  same 
subject.)  «*  I  wonder  how  't  is  possible  the  opera, 
with  all  its  exquisite  music  and  almost  regal  mag- 
nificence, should  yet  so  suooesfully  tire  me." 

Is  it  not  Bolingbroke  who  has  the  following  idoa, 
very  prominently  brought  out,  in  his  HMtorical 
Dissertations  on  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ?  «*  When 
the  fury  and  division  of  parties  cease,  they  are 
forgotten  like  almanacs  out  of  date.** 

One  more  parallelism  between  Labmyere  and 
Pope :  the  wit  describes  an  angry  man  as  '*  in  an 
agony,  for  a  china  dish  broke  in  pieces.*'  Pope, 
who  disdained  help  from  no  source,  praises  the 
female,  blessed  with  fine  temper,  as  "  mistress  of 
hereelf,  though  chinafalL" 

Labruyere*8  Coquette  forms  the  original  of  Gib- 
ber's picture  of  a  "  Grandmother  without  Gray 
Hairs,"  and  Burke's  "  Beautiful  Vision  of  the 
Queen  of  France."  "  Yeart  wUh  her  have  not 
twelve  months,  nor  add  to  her  age." 

These  passages  struck  us,  at  once,  in  the  read- 
ing :  doubtless,  a  careful  comparison  might  reveal 
still  more  and  closer  resemblances,  if  that  be  pos- 
sible.   Meantime,  we  pass  to  another  subject 

C  H  Ell. 

Labmyere  asks  pertinently  enough :  «  Is  there 
no  occasion  of  forecast,  cunning  or  skill,  to  play  at 
ombre  or  chess  7  And  if  there  is,  how  comes  it  we 
see  men  of  weak  parts  excel  in  it,  and  othera  of 
great  ingenuity  who  can't  reach  to  a  moderate 
ability;  whom,  a  man  to  be  moved,  or  card  in  their 
hand,  perplexes  and  puts  out  of  countenance." 
Hazlitt  has  remarked  the  same  fact,  and  we  have 
kuown  and  are  acquainted  with  men  of  unques- 
tioned ability,  who  can't  play  tolerably  well ; 
while  we  could  point  to  many  more  of  very  ordi- 
nary intellectual  powers,  even  dull  and  weak  men 
in  other  things,  who  at  whist  and  chess  are  inva- 
riably victorious  ;  displaying  skill,  resources,  judg- 
ment, and  temper.  This  was  the  case  with  Na- 
poleon, among  the  great  men  of  this  century,  who 
was  readily  vanquished  by  the  ladies  and  triflers 
of  his  court,  at  almost  every  game. 

But  we  do  not  apply  this  term  to  chess*  it  is  a 

a  labor,  a  discipline :  taxing  and  not  relax- 

faculties,  bracing  and  not  unbending  the 


mind ;  in   a  word,  a  roattor  of  yexatioas  trifli^, 
and  a  piece  of  studious  impertinooce.     Le^    the 
reader  think  we   are  hasty  in  our  judgment,  we 
quote  the   advice  of  one  of  the  wisest  wiu  of  the 
old   English  rime,  Thomas  FnUer.  the  diTiDe  and 
Chnreh   historian :  the  jester,   full  of  sense   and 
feeling.     In  his  Holy  State,  he  advises,  (chapter  of 
Recreations,)  "  Take  heed  of  straining  thy  miad 
in  setUng  it  to  do  a  double  task,  under  preteoee  of 
giving  it  a  play-day,  as  in  the  labyrinth  of 
and  other  tedious  and  studious  gamea." 
Montaigne,  too,  speaks  of  chess,  as  •'  this  idle  and 
childish   game."     From  a  long  passage,  we  ex- 
tract  the  following  sentences:  •'  I  hate  and  aToid 
it,  because  it  is  mot  play  enough,  that  H  v  too  grave 
and  serious  a  diversion,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  lay 
out  as  much  thought  and  study  upon  that  as  wooU 
serve  to  much  better  nses."     Dr.  Franklin,  in  hm 
Morals  of   Chess,  has  taken  and   confirmed  the 
popular  view  of  its  utility.    If,  indeed,  dull  in  thai 
game    begets  and    perfects    the  good  habits  «f 
mind  he   ascribes  to  it:  then,  indeed,   (and  sQch 
we  believe  is  often  the  case,)  it  may  serve  th« 
same  ends  as  the  study  of  the  mathematioa  or 
logic,  with  this  great  difierence   in  (avor  of  the 
latter,  that  the  subject-matters  they  are  employed 
upon  is  of  far  greater  intrinsic  importance,  in  the 
worid  of  matter  and  of  spirit.    Che«  is  com- 
monly made  a  test  of  intellectual  power  and   in- 
genuity ;  but  we  think,  after  the  testimony  of  La- 
bmyere, Fuller,  Montaigne,  and  Haxlitt,  we  may 
conclude,  without  disrespect  to  those  idle  or  those 
weak  men  who  succeed  in  it,  that  the  victory 
may  be  as  often  gained  by  some  instinctive  knack, 
(like  Zerah  Colbum's  computations  and  arithme- 
tical prodigies,)  as  by  the  exercise  of  the  facnltiee 
that  are  supposed  to  be  employed.    Some  of  the 
very  stupidest  men  we  have  ever  met,  were  mira- 
cles of  patience  and  prolixity,  in  playing  chess  or  m 
holding  a  discussion,  which  was  either  not  worth 
the  words  wasted,  as  having  been  settled  long 
since,  or  as  impossible  to  be  determined  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  all  parties,  if  indeed  of  any  one  person. 
In  both  cases  "  the  game   was  not   worth   tJke 
candle ,' "   to  use  Sir  William  Temple's  familiar 
illustration,  and  which  might  be  literally  troe. 


AUTHOES    IN    PEISOir. 

Some  of  the  cosmopolitian  classics  hare  been 
composed  in  a  dreary  dungeon :  as  Tasso's  Jeru- 
salem, Don  Quixote,  Pilgrim's  Progress.  During 
the  civil  wars  in  England,  some  of  the  very  finf«t 
writers  of  the  day  were  imprisoned  for  their  loy- 
alty, as  Howell,  who  laments  his  confinement  in 
his  Letters,  while  Wither  sent  out  from  his  cell 
the  sweetest  strains  of  his  muse,  in  the  well-known 
passage  Lamb  and  Hazlitt  have  quoted.  At  the 
same  epoch,   the  sagacious  and  manly  Quarles, 
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the  first  devotioual  poet  in  poiut  of  time,  and 
second  only  to  Herbert  in  point  of  genius,  of  the 
EIngliah  Church  ;  the  mild  and  gentle  Hammond  ; 
the  gallant  and  poetic  knight,  Lovelace  ;  L'Es- 
trange,  the  virulent  pamphleteer,  and  many  more 
of  a  similar  stamp.  Earlier,  there  are  more  no* 
table  instances,  as  of  Chaucer,  in  the  reign  of 
Eklward  III. ;  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  Latimer, 
and  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VHL,  and  Bloody  Queen  Mary.  In  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  his  pre-eminent  names  were 
state  prisoners,  Bacon  and  Raleigh.  Later,  there 
is  MinshulU  of  whose  curious  book  we  have 
written  in  Literary  Studies ;  and  Defoe,  who 
also  was  placed  in  the  pillory,  to  which  he  ded- 
icated a  burlesque  ode ;  Wycherly,  confined 
seven  years  for  debt ;  poor  Savage  ;  accomplished 
Sir  Richard  Steele;  we  believe  also,  admirable 
Henry  Fielding,  though  he  afterwards  became  a 
police  justice  ;  and  a  number  of  the  wits  and  men 
of  letters  about  town  of  their  time,  down  to  Dr. 
Dodd,  executed  for  forgery ;  and  Leigh  Hunt,  in- 
carcerated for  a  harmless  piece  of  political  pleas- 
antry, miscalled  a  libel,  upon  the  Prince  Regent. 

Pictures  of  prison  life  abound  in  the  pages  of 
the  old  novelists.  Fielding,  Smollett,  Goldsmith, 
&c.,  down  to  Dickens,  their  trpe  successor.  The 
spungiug-house  was,  alas !  the  refuge  of  some  of  the 
finest  writers  and  most  accomplished  men,  from 
the  reign  of  Anne  and  her  predecessor,  William, 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  George 
IV. 

We  have  thought  a  sermon  might  be  written 
for  prisoners,  who  are  scholars — the  best  may  get 
within  those  gloomy  walls— entitled  St  Peter  in 
Prison,  (the  title  of  a  sermon  of  Donne^s,  we  be- 
lieve, which  we  have  never  read,)  which,  besides 
giving  a  ftiUer  account  of  the  authors  we  have 
mentioned,  and  many  more,  might  recount  the 
story  of  the  sufierings  of  the  apostles,  Peter  and 
Paul  in  particular,  and  the  early  Christiang. 
Crowned  heads,  too,  might  be  iucluded,  as  Richard 
of  England,  Elizabeth,  and  Charles  I.,  James  of 
Scotland,  the  Royal  Poet  of  Irving,  and  Mary, 
the  beautiful  and  unfortunate,  and  Louis  of  France. 
Among  philosophers,  the  wise  Boetius,  and  the 
great  Galileo.  Among  the  later  instances,  the 
Italian  poet  Pellico,  with  his  friend   Maroncelli. 

Celebrated  exiles  should  be  referred  to:  Ovid 
and  Clarendon,  his  sovereign,  Charles  II.,  Bo- 
lingbroke,  and  James  II.  The  French  writers, 
Voltaire  and  De  Stael,  are,  we  believe,  the  most 
celebrated  of  that  nation  who  have  suffered  exile 
within  a  century. 


OCLESaATION    or  AUTHORS'    BIRTH-DATS. 

Why  should  not  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
a  great  author  be  kept  as  a  festival,  as  well  as  that 


of  a  successful  general,  or  able  statesman? 
Would  it  not  be  admirable  to  celebrate  such  annu- 
al returns,  bringing  the  most  delicious  memories 
with  them,  as  well  as  the  days  on  which  a  battle 
was  fought  or  gained,  which  must  have  given  pain 
to  a  multitude  of  persons,  who  could  not  blame  the 
author  of  genius  for  a  single  pang,  but  rather  bless 
his  name  as  the  creator  of  more  fictitious  delight 
than  could  be  easily  gained  from  the  real  world 
under  the  happiest  circumstances?  It  seems  to 
us  that  (to  keep  themselves  in  countenance,  to 
preserve  a  cordial  esprit  du  corps,  and  to  perpetu- 
ate the  memory  of  great  authors,  too  easily  dis- 
turbed by  novelty  and  the  distractions  of  care  and 
sorrow)  writers  should  have  annual  dinners  or  sup- 
pers, or  convivial  meetings  of  some  sort,  held  in 
honor  of  the  acknowledged  master,  in  their  partic- 
ular departments,  fh)m  dramatic  poetry  to  the 
humblest  prose  essayists.  The  novelists  might 
select  their  Fielding;  one  class  might  choose 
Marivaux,  a  third  Le  Sage,  a  fourth  Soott,  a 
fifth  Cervantes,  &c.    And  so  of  all  the  rest. 


DISTINOUISHBO     VISITORS. 

Among  those  who  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  to 
see  for  themselves  the  working  of  our  institutions, 
are  many  great  names;  more  have  come  for 
the  sake  of  travel  and  pleasure ;  but  most,  for 
some  profitable  end.  Not  to  include  the  generous 
and  gallant  Frenchmen  and  Poles  who  fought  for 
and  with  us  during  our  revolutionary  contest,  La. 
fayette  and  his  brave  compeerB,  Pulaski  and 
Kosciusko,  nor  ambassadors  or  official  persons ; 
we  find,  in  the  list,  Volney,  Chateaubriand,  who 
wrote  his  charming  Atala  and  Natchez  here  in  a 
hut ;  Talleyrand  ;  the  late  King  of  France,  one 
of  the  Murats,  Augereau,  (if  we  do  not  mistake,) 
and  two  of  Napoleon's  nephews.  Two  English 
poets  only,  of  repute,  (and  they  Irishmen,)  Moore 
and  Lover ;  but  two  celebrated  writers  of  fiction, 
Dickens  and  Seatsfield,  and  one  well-known  critic 
and  Edinburgh  reviewer,  Jeffrey,  who  married 
here.  Dr.  Priestley  and  Cobbett  both  lived  here 
for  some  time.  Tom  Paine  became  endeuezined, 
and  did  more,  as  a  pamphleteer,  for  the  Revolu- 
tion, than  any  American  writer.  We  came  near 
having  the  three  great  poets  of  England  for  bur 
citizens :  Southey,  Wordjworth,  and  Coleridge, 
proposed,  in  early  life,  to  settle  along  on  the  banks 
of  the  Susquehannah.  Howard,  the  philanthro- 
pist, visited  the  United  States  in  his  '*  circumnav- 
igation of  charity.'*  De  Tocqiieville  and  Chevalier 
were  truly  philosophical  travelleni.  The  mere 
travellers  have  been,  generally,  an  unworthy  im. 
portalion — the  Halls,  Fidlers,  Trollopes,  &.c. 
Miss  Martineau  is  the  most  sensible,  and  Mrs.  Ja- 
mieson  the  most  pleasing  writer  of  this  class. 
We  have  had  the  English  stage  fairiy  represcnt- 
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ed  by  Cooke,  Kean,  and  Macready,  the  greatest 
tragedians  since  Garrick  ;  by  Mathews,  elder  and 
younger,  Dowton,  Jack  Reeve,  Power,  the  Kem- 
bles,  Ellen  Tree,  Madame  Yestris,  the  Keeleys, 
Buckfltone  ;  by  the  fascinating  Ellsler  ;  by  Mali- 
bran,  (then  Sigoora  Garcia,)  and  the  best  English 
singers  from  Phillips,  lucledon  and  Braham,  and 
Mrs.  Wood,  to  the  present  day. 

Founders  of  sects  have  established  many  re- 
ligious societies  and  communities  all  over  the 
country.  Wesley  and  Whitfield,  the  leaders  of 
the  Methodists ;  Wm.  Penn  and  George  Fox,  and 
his  first  disciples,  among  the  Quakers ;  Ziuzendorf 
and  his  followers,  the  Moravians ;  Rapp  and  Owen, 
with  the  Socialists  and  Fourierites.  If  we  do  not 
mistake,  Mother  Ann  Lee,  the  Shaker  prophet, 
came  over  to  this  country.  Religious  missionaries 
had  almost  colonized  this  continent  from  the  be- 
ginning. First  the  Catholic  Jesuits,  and  then,  al- 
most contemporaneously,  the  Pilgrim  (Puritan) 
Fathers,  at  Plymouth,  und  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land settlers  at  Jamestown. 


OP     BOOKS     AND     LIBRARIES. 

After  all  that  has  been  written  upon  this  inter- 
minable theme,  a  vast  deal  yet  remains  behind. 
From  Montaigne*8  charming  essay  to  the  delight- 
ful papem  of  Charles  Lamb,  there  have  been  ex- 
quisite morceaox  of  sentiment,  gossip,  and  the  best, 
the  truest,  the  finest  genial  criticism.  In  common 
with  all  critical  lovers,  and  readers,  and  collectors 
of  books,  we  have  a  whim  or  two  of  our  own  with 
regard  to  such  matters — a  fancy,  a  taste,  or  what 
you  please. 

A  scholar's  collection  should  be  select  rather 
than  full ;  or  it  may  and  ought  to  be  both  ;  large  li- 
braries are  for  public  institutions,  even  the  smallest 
of  which  contains  very  much  ordinary  matter ; 
professional  and  scientific  libraries  may  be  more 
comprehensive  and  less  choice ;  for  facts,  statis- 
tics, Slc.,  are  more  requisite  with  those  who  use 
them— they  are  filled  chiefly  with  elementary 
works,  and  hooks  of  reference. 

I  dislike  complete  sets  of  voluminous  authors. 
Give  me  rather  the  choicest  works  of  the  best 
writers.    I  entertain  an  equal  aversion  for  ency- 


dopedoeic  collections  of  travels,  poetry,  fiction,  and 
criticism.  I  do  not  care  to  own  every  one  of  Sir 
Walter's  historical  novels,  (the  only  readable 
works  of  that  class  ;)  neither  do  I  like  serial  (a  cur- 
rent phrase)  editions  of  the  poets  and  old  drama- 
tists I  prefer  to  select  for  myself  a  volame  of 
poetry,  or  a  poem,  one  play  or  more ;  a  few  dramas 
of  Jonson  are  admirable,  and  MaHowe  and  Web- 
ster aad  Dekkar ;  but  heaven  forefend  my  having  all 
their  works  thrust  down  my  throat !  This  applies 
also  to  Massinf^er  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
still  more  to  the  later  writers  of  comedy.  I  may 
exclude  what  another  might  relish  ;  but  I  ^>eak 
for  myself.  Shelves  full  of  reviews  and  maga- 
zines we  like  no  better.  Singly,  the  last  maga- 
zine always  has  an  interest.  But  when  they  get 
to  be  as  long-lived  as  the  Eldinburgh  or  Loudon,  one 
wants  a  selection. 

Many  books,  as  well  as  many  faces,  require 
constant  perusal  before  you  have  their  true  value, 
or  catch  their  spirit  and  meaning. 

To  think  of  the  old  heroical  romances,  for  which 
we  have  substituted  the  truer  novels!  Two  or 
three  served  for  a  summer*s  reading  for  the  ladies, 
in  their  visits  to  the  country.  We  read  even  of 
Johnson,  and  we  think  of  Chesterfield,  wading 
through  these  gigantic  e^orts  of  absurdity,  ex- 
travagance, and  prolixity. 

A  few  words  of  the  size  of  bonks : — It  was  a 
pleasant  and  shrewd  saying  of  Horace  Walpole, 
that  arch  epicure  in  all  intellectual  luxuries,  that 
**  he  preferred  books  in  fructu  rather  than  m 
folio"  We  heartily  agree  with  him,  save  in  the 
case  of  journals  and  maps.  Poets  and  essayists 
should  always  be  in  neat  pocket  form,  if  they  are 
to  be  read  ;  if  merely  to  be  looked  at,  they  may  as 
well  be  in  folio  or  quarta  Histories,  philosophical 
dissertations,  sermons,  &c.,  read  best  in  octavo ; 
novels  and  travels  in  duodecimo.  We  assent  to 
Johnson's  judgment,  that  "  books  that  can  be  held 
in  the  hand,  and  carried  to  the  fire,  are  the  best 
after  all!" 

Fme  bindings  are  fit  only  for  centre-table  books. 

Hazlitt,  in  his  modem  Pygmalion,  has  painted 
the  poet  and  the  scholar  in  a  line.  All  he  seeks 
is  **  Books,  Venus,  Books ; " — Learning  and  Love. 
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CHARADE 

BT     JOHN    H.     RUBYN. 

My  Jbrtt  is  a  bit  of  a  devil, 

My  teeond  a  stupid  brute; 

And  my  third  you  never  win  be, 

To  cross  what*s  my  wUU  on  foot 
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GIOTTO. 

BT   rLORBNCB   LEIGH. 


A  rooK  child,  whose  days  bad  paaeed  away  in  the 
peaceful  ignorance  of  pastoral  life,  bethought  him- 
self one  day  of  tracing  on  a  stone,  with  the  point 
of  a  knife,  the  representation  of  the  pet  goat  of  his 
flock.  Now,  a  cavalier  of  high  and  noble  mien 
beheld,  over  the  shoulder  of  the  young  shepherd, 
the  work  which  the  latter  had  done.  The  cava- 
lier said  to  the  child,  "  Come  \  "  The  child  raised 
his  head«  and,  even  without  knowing  that  he  had 
created  anything,  followed,  he  knew  not  why,  the 
unknown  man  who  had  called  him.  The  cavalier 
was  the  first  painter  in  Italy,  the  divine  artist  who 
was  entertained  by  princes,  kings,  emperors, 
popes :  it  was  Giovanni  Cimabue. 


With  a  rapid  glance,  let  us  contemplate  his 
glorious  destiny :  Florence,  the  proudest  and  most 
jealous  of  Tuscan  cities,  confided  to  this  young 
painter  the  honor  of  decorating  in  fresco  the  choir 
of  her  cathedral,  and  giving  a  magnificent  paint- 
ing to  the  principal  altar.  Florence  had  also  a 
Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  in  which  four  chapels 
of  the  Franciscans  displayed  their  naked  walls ; 
to  the  same  painter,  Florence  said :  *<  Young  man, 
adorn  these  Franciscan  chapels,  as  a  Christian 
and  a  child  of  art.*'  The  sacristy  of  this  church 
presented  on  its  wainscots  twenty-six  spaces  in  the 
form  of  parallelograms,  where  the  pencil  was  to  be 
exercised  in  honor  of  religion  ;  and  the  artist  com- 
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posed  there  twenty-eiz  master-piecee ;  thirteen 
upon  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  and  thirteen  others  on 
the  life  of  St.  Francis.  At  that  time,  Rome  and 
Florence  were  celebrating  the  same  painter,  who 
had  endowed  religion,  history,  and  art,  with  five 
portraits,  which  were :  Pope  Clement  IV.,  Bru- 
netto  Latini,  Corso  Donati,  Dante  Alighieri,  and 
his  own.  At  Assises,  the  labors  of  this  artist  as- 
sumed an  aspect  so  sublime  that  he  was  sur. 
named :  **  The  Disciple  of  Nature.*'  The  cemetery 
of  Jean  de  Pisan,  in  which  originated  the  Campo 
Sauto,  and  in  which  the  Tuscan  masters  had  ex- 
ercised their  skill  during  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
was  adorned  by  the  same  pencil,  with  a  series  of 
pictures  drawn  from  the  life  of  Job.  The  Church 
of  St  Peter,  demolished  under  Julius  II.,  had  also 
been  enriched  with  the  paintings  of  him  of  whom 
we  speak. 

Clement  Y.,  elected  pope  in  1305,  brought  the 
noble  artist  with  him  to  Avignon  ;  from  thence 
followed,  for  the  cities  of  Languedoc  and  Provence, 
a  succession  of  cheft  d^tBuvre,  Padua,  Ferrara, 
Ravenna,  Urbin,  Arezzo,  Lucca,  Gadta,  Naples, 
Rimini,  Milan,  by  turns,  had  the  honor  of  employ- 
ing this  skilful  pencil.  Wealthy  and  renowned, 
the  artist  returned  to  Florence  in  1316  ;  illustrious 
friend  of  the  divine  Dante,  he  was  taken  by  the 
latter  to  Ravenna,  and  there  painted  some  frescoes 
in  the  Church  of  St  Francis,  where  Dante  was 
afterwards  interred,  the  14th  September,  1321. 
The  glory  which  surrounded  him,  caused  him  to 
be  chosen,  in  1354,  architect  of  Florence ;  it  was 


then  that  he  superintended  the  building  of  the 
Church  of  Santa-Maria-del-Fiore,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  its  celebrated  tower.  He  then,  it 
is  said,  displayed  his  talent  as  a  sculptor  by  chisel- 
ling the  statues  in  bas-relief,  of  which  he  bad 
given  the  designs. 

This  young  shepherd,  whom  we  have  diown 
trying  to  draw  a  goat — this  child,  the  son  of  a  poor 
farmer,  named  Bondone,  who  lived  in  the  valley 
of  Magello,  the  little  shepherd  who  followed  the 
great  Cimabue,  is  he  who  took  from  the  latter  hii 
power  and  fame,  and  who  performed,  in  a  sublime 
and  wonderful  manner,  the  works  we  have  jost 
enumerated,  rapidly,  briefly,  summarily ;  it  w«b 
Angiolotto  di  Bondone,  Giotto  da  Vespignano. 

When  be  appeared,  the  art  of  painting  was  lost, 
not  to  say  uuknown,  (in  spite  of  Cimabue  hinwelf) 
Nature,  who  teaches  art,  was  foigotten,  deserted, 
neglected.  During  two  centuries,  painters  and 
Bculptore,  especially  the  Latins,  had  fallen  into  the 
most  monstrous  errors ;  and  yet  Nature  was  be- 
fore them  for  a  guide,  but  they  saw  her  not  The 
Latins  of  the  twelfth  century,  stiff  and  cold, 
practised  drawing  in  right  lines ;  the  Byzantines 
in  curved  lines ;  the  first  were  sharp  and  angular, 
the  second  bombastic.  And,  suddenly,  true,  bril- 
liant, severe,  graceful  in  outline,  powerful  in  com- 
position, master  of  drawing,  and  of  coloring,  ap- 
peared he,  whom  Assisis  so  nobly  snmamed 
"  The  Disciple  of  Nature,"  and  who  called  him- 
self Giotto. 


»^^^^^^^^» 


ANNIVERSARY   STANZAS. 


BT  J.  ouuiBirr. 


ftz  years,  my  love,  have  pasied, 
Saice  tby  soft  band  in  mine  was  prese'd, 
And  vows  to  Heaven  we  breathed  tbat  bound  us  fkst, 
And  we  were  blest 

Six  yean  of  Joys  refined, 
The  tniit  of  love  to  change  unknown, 
Have  in  my  heart  this  truth  of  truths  ennhrined, 
Tkou  ^H  all  my  own. 

My  own !    I  envy  not 
The  piood  and  lofty  ones  of  earth, 


Who  boast  of  weslth  by  ties  oonnnbia]  got, 
And  titled  Urth. 

In  tMee  my  treasure  lies ; 
Tby  love  the  diamood^s  glow  obacurei^ 
And  filed  as  itar-geniB  in  the  finn  old  i 
Its  light  endures. 

On  this  glad  day's  return, 
Hope  abeds  a  flreah  and  fldrer  beaa^ 
And  Memory  poors,  ttom  an  overflowing  u 
Her  hoUeat  strsam. 


?i555^«^ 


THE   BITTER   MORNING. 


(8e€  the  Engraving.) 


BY     KB8.    JANE    C     CAMPBELL. 


PoETi»  we  take  it  for  granted,  are  eariy  risers. 
No  downy  coach  can  woo  them,  or,  at  least,  can 
win  them,  when— • 

"There  'b  gold  upon  the  looontaiii-brow, — 
There  '•  light  on  forestir  lakaa,  and  meadowB; " 

No  dallying  with  the  drowsy  god— 

** —  When  rosy-fingered  Morning  fyre, 
Weary  of  old  Titbone's  salllron  bed. 
Has  spread  ber  purple  robe  through  dewey  aire ;  '* 


they  at  least  (the  poets  we  mean)  are 
up  with  the  lark — how  else  could  they  write  such 
glowing  and  glorious  descriptions  as  this : — 

''When  the  firmament  quivers  with  daylight's  young  beam, 
And  (be  woodlands,  awaking,  burst  into  a  hymn. 
And  the  glow  of  the  sky  blazes  back  (Vom  the  stream.** 

There,  dear  city  reader,  does  not  the  blood  tingle 
more  warmly  through  your  veins  7 — are  not  your 
pulses  bounding  with  a  quicker  thrill  ?— do  you 
not  wish  for  wings,  to  flee  away  to  the  woodlands 
of  your  "  own  green  forest  land,"  and 


*"  How  Nature  paints  her  cok>rs — bow  the  bee 
Siis  on  the  bkxHn,  extracting  liquid  sweet  1  ** 

And  it  is  glorious  to  watch  the  first  uplifting 
of  Night*s  curtain  from  the  morning  sky — to  see 
the  lazy  mists  slowly  creeping  from  the  water's 
edge,  and  curiing  up  the  mountain  side — the  sun 
peering  forth  f^m  '*  cloud-land,  gorgeous  land," 
and  sending  iris-robed  messengers  abroad,  to  herald 
his  joyous  coming.  One  more  quotation,  dear 
reader — only  one— from  the  many  which  kf  oming 
has  spirited  from  the  Past  Hear  what  he,  who, 
like  Chrysostom,  was  called  the  golden-mouthed, 
— hear  what  Jeremy  Taylor  says  of  early  dawn  :-^ 

"But  as  when  the  sun  approaches  towards  the  gates  of 
morning,  be  first  opens  a  little  eye  of  heaven,  and  sends 
away  the  spirits  of  darkneas,  and  gives  light  to  a  cock,  and 
cans  up  the  laifc  to  matins,  and  by-and-by  giMs  the  fringes 
of  a  ck>ud,  and  peeps  over  the  eastern  hills,  thrusting  out 
bis  g(4den  horns,  like  those  which  decked  the  brows  of 
Moses  when  he  was  forced  to  wear  a  veil,  because  himself 
bad  seen  the  face  of  God ;  and  still  while  a  roan  tells  the 
story,  the  sun  gets  up  higher,  till  he  shows  a  Air  &ce  and 
fuD  light'* 


Heaven  bless  us,  what  a  rhapsody!  Not  a 
word  about  heavy  showers,  that  might  damp  en- 
thusiasm— ^not  a  whisper  of  wet  grass,  and  horrid 
snakes,  and  such  like  discomforts,  that  will  some- 
times tone  down  a  morning  picture.  Well,  even 
under  such  circumstances,  a  light  heart  can  laugh, 
and  a  light  foot  can  run,  and  the  shower  will  pass, 
and  the  snake  glide  harmlessly  under  the  old  log, 
and  then  you  can  forth  again  to  the  ramble.  A 
word  here  to  lady  readers.  Never  attempt  a  walk 
in  the  country  before  sunrise,  unless  provided  with 
good  thick -soled  leather  shoes,  a  strong  gingham 
or  calico  dress,  that  will  bear  coming  in  contact 
with  thorns — ^for,  alas !  the  roseiest  morning  in  the 
woods  is  filled  with  them — an  ample  sun-bonnet, 
that  you  can  fliug  off  in  the  shady  places,  and  let 
the  freshening  breeze  steal  kisses  from  your  cheek, 
till  it  outblush  the  dawn.  Thua  equipt,  away 
through  meadow  and  field.  Do  n't  be  afraid  to 
climb  a  low  stone-wall,  if  the  wild  columbine  nods 
you  a  welcome  from  its  woodland-home ;  do  n't 
turn  away  from  the  stepping-stones  of  a  tiny 
brook,  if  the  starry-eyed  for-get-me-not  whispers 
pleasant  fancies  from  its  stream-girt  bower.  Our 
truth  for  it,  that  after  such  a  ramble,  you  return 
healthier,  wiser,  better,  with  more  gratitude  to 
God  in  your  souls,  more  love  for  his  creatures,  and 
his  works  swelling  up  withiu  your  hearts,  and 
more  charity  for  the  failings  of  those  who  aie 
journeying  with  you,  and  who  may  fall,  you 
know  not  how  soon, — 

**Weaty  with  the  march  of  lU^** 

Poets,  we  take  it  for  granted,  are  eariy  risers— 
in  summer.  But  how  is  it  in  winter,  when  **  the 
air4>itee  shrewdly  7  "  Has  any  one  ever  seen  the 
phenomenon  of  a  poet  rising  before  daylight  on  a 
'*  bitter  morning,**  when  the  ground  was  heaped 
with  snow,  and,  pulling  on  a  pair  of  seven-leagued 
boots,  go  forth  on  an  exploring  expedition  mto  the 
woods '/  We  question  whether  even  Alfred  Street, 
with  all  his  nature-loviog  propensities,  has  ever 
accomplished  such  a  feat.  Strauge  stories,  indeed, 
are  told  of  wise  and  good  men,  who,  if  they  ( 
not  from  June  to  January  outwatch  the  stars, 
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yet  outrise  the  8an«  But  these  are  rare  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule,  and  Calhcart  Crawley 
was  not  an  exception.  Now  we  are  not  ^iug  to 
let  you  into  the  secret  as  to  whether  our  hero 
prosed,  or  rhymed :  one  of  these  was  his  vocation, 
and  should  you  bo  told  which,  you  might  take  to 
fancying  that  this  was  a  darkly-shadowed  daguer- 
reotype of  some  noted  individual.  Nor  will  we  re- 
veal whether  he  does  or  does  not  wear  a  slight 
nioustache  on  the  upper  lip — that  secret  is  safe, 
between  him  and  the  coverlet. 

One  thing,  however,  you  mnst  know,  for  it  was 
on  this  that  he  plumed  himself:  he  did  not  be- 
long to  the  miserable  tribe  of  common  scribblers, 
whose  brains  are  converted  into  spinning-jennies, 
to  supply  their  bodily  wants !  No,  thank  heaven, 
he — Cathcart  Crawley — was  a  gentleman  author. 
Pray  do  *nt  make  the  mistake  of  attaching  any 
old-fashioned  meanings  to  the  comprehensive  word 
gentleman  ;  a  word  that,  in  its  true  and  legitimate 
sense,  embodies  all  that  is  honorable,  noble,  chiv- 
alrous, in  manly  character.  Mr.  Crawley  knew 
that  he  was  rich,  and  thought^  of  course,  he  was 
a  gentleman. 

But  in  his  writings  he  leaned  to  the  side  of  the 
people,  and  was  ever  lamenting  the  wretched  fate 
of  the  down -trodden  masses,  and  shedding  tears 
(of  ink)  over  the  sufferings  and  woes  of  poor  hu- 
manity. His  was,  indeed,  the  *'  luxury  of  wo," 
as  he  sat  at  night  before  the  well-filled  grate,  in 
warm  dressing-gown,  and  furred -slippers,  writing 
a  jeremiad  on  the  privations  of  the  poor.  And 
his,  too,  was  the  "  luxury  of  doing  good,"  as  he 
lay  cosily,  on  a  winter  morning,  in  his  curtained 
bed,  and  pitied  the  shivering  creatures  who  crept 
forth  from  cellar  and  garret,  and,  with  bowed 
shoulders  and  shuffling  gait,  wended  their  way  to 
the  tread-mill  of  daily  toil.  Something  must  be 
done  to  better  their  condition — some  mighty  efibrt 
must  be  made  to  level  upward  ;  and  his  pen — the 
pen  of  Cathcart  Crawley — should  be  the  lever 
that  would  move  the  moral  world.  Some  cold 
morning  he  would  rise  early,  and  go  to  and  fro 
through  the  streets  of  the  great  city,  and  look  on 
what  he  had  heard  of,  read  of,  written  of ;  but  had 
never  seen  !  A  certain  naughty  place,  they  say, 
is  paved  with  good  resolutions  ;  and  if  so,  many  a 
quaint  mosaic  has  been  contributed  by  Cathcart 
Crawley. 

Now  Cathcart  had  a  cousin.  Well,  you  will 
say,  and  has  not  many  a  man  a  cousin  7  '^ra ; 
but  Cathcart*s  was  a  bright,  warm-hearted  girl, 
who,  we  must  own,  was  a  little  tinged  with  ro- 
mance ;  for,  were  it  not  so,  how  could  she  have 
made  a  hero  out  of  ease-loving  Cousin  Crawley  ? 

Lazy,  dawdling,  lie-a-bed-in-the-moruiug  peo- 
ple, were  R086  Brandon  s  aversion  ;  but  Cousin 
Cathcart  was  not  one  of  these,  for— he  had  writ- 
ten a  Sonnet  to  6uido*s  Aurora !    Rose  BrandoQ*s 


heart  was  overflowing  with  warm  and  genial 
charity ;  and  many  a  dark  and  poverty-stricken 
fire-side  had  been  brightened  by  her  preseac^  on 
a  stormy  day.  And  was  not  Cousin  Caihcart  a 
ministenng-angel  to  the  children  of  want ;  for — 
had  he  not  written  an  E^ay  on  the  PreventioB  of 
Pauperism  ?  Rose  Brandon^s  love  was  the  oat- 
gUKhiug  of  an  ardent  soul,  ready  to  make  unj 
sacrifice  for  the  object  of  its  affections,  and  CooBia 
Cathcart  would  be  an  adoring  lover:  for— had  be 
not  written  to  prove  the  ecstasy  of  dying  for  the 
beloved  ? 

Ah,  Cathcart  was  a  sentimentalist— on  paper ! 
a  philanthropist — on  paper!  a  lover — on  paper! 
and,  by  the  aid  of  the  above-mentioned  romance. 
Rose  transferred  all  lovcablc  qualities  from  the 
paper  to  the  man.  It  was  a  sad  mistake.  Rosy, 
dear  ;  but  one  that  has  been  made  by  older  heads 
than  yours.  It  was  in  vain  that  Aunt  Prudence 
sought  to  undeceive  Rose — in  vain  that  brother 
Frank  laughed  at  lazy  Cousin  Crawley  ;  for  Ca- 
pid  was  busy  weaving  meshes  over  the  maiden's 
eyes,  thinking,  "pretty  trickster,"  to  succeed  in 
making  them  blind  as  his  own. 

"  Rose,"  said  the  mischievous  boy,  one  winter 
morning,  when  he  was  buttoning  his  overcoat,  "  I 
wonder  how  Cousin  Cathcart  would  like  to  got  ap 
and  join  our  skating  party  7  How  I  should  like 
to  see  him,  though,  just  for  once  in  the  morning ; 
what  a  sight  it  would  be ! " 

*<  How  silly  you  talk,  Frank,  Cousin  Cathcart 
devotes  all  his  mornings  to  study." 

**  To  study ! "  and  Frank  laughed,  as  ^^oung 
light-hearted  boys  will  laugh,  right  merrily. 
*'  Why,  Rosy,  he  must  be  studying  the  dots  on 
the  counterpane,  or  the  figures  on  the  curtain,  for 
he  never  rises  till  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock." 

"  Oh,  Frank,  how  can  you  say  so  7  Cathcart 
knows  the  value  of  time  too  well  to  waste  it  in 
such  a  manner." 

*'  Does  he,  though  7  Well,  I  Ml  bet— I  *ll  bet  a 
new  sled,  Cathcart  do  n't  get  out  of  bed  till  the 
middle  of  the  day  in  winter  !  Will  yon  bet  ?  Oh, 
there 's  Ned  Morris !  Good-by,  Sis,"  and  with 
another  ringing  laugh,  Frank  ran  to  join  bis  com- 
panion. 

"  I  wish  Frank  was  not  so  wild,"  soliloquized 
his  sister,  alter  be  had  gone ;  **  and  I  wish  Aunt 
Prudence  would  not  speak  so  unkindly  of  Cath. 
cart.  If  I  thought  for  a  moment  he  were  what 
they  say  he  is,  I  would — yes,  I  am  sore  I  would 
—despise  him." 

Wmter  wore  on,  and  while  Cousin  Cathcart, 
after  extricating  himself  with  difficulty  from  ft 
mass  of  covering,  wheeled  a  chair  to  the  fire,  and 
wrotepathetically  of  destitution,  and  transcenden- 
tally  of  relief,  Cou^^in  Rose  might  be  seen  wrapped 
in  a  heavy  cloak ,  making  her  daily  visits  to  the 
house  of  a  poor  widow  who  was  suffering  from 
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Ulneait  brought  on  by  oyertaskiog  a  feeble  frame, 
iQ  the  endeavor  to  support  herself  and  two  small 
children. 

**  I  sliall  be  obliged  to  leave  town  for  two  or 
three  weeks/'  said  Rose,  after  she  had  made  all 
comfortable  for  the  invalid,  one  cold  morning ; 
**  bat  my  little  Nelly  here  will,  I  am  sure,  prove 
a  good  nurse  until  my  return.*' 

The  sick  woman's  heart  sunk  within  her,  for 
Rose's  daily  visit  had  been  the  only  sunshine  of 
her  dreary  home.  It  was  not  Rose's  benefactions 
alone,  but  her  soothing  words,  her  cheerful,  hope- 
ful manner,  that  gave  new  life  to  the  way-worn 
creature,  who  had  no  other  earthly  friend,  and 
tears  she  could  not  repress  started  to  her  eyes,  as 
she  thought  of  weeks  elapsing  without  the  pres- 
ence of  her  benefactress. 

"  I  am  very  selfish,  my  dear  young  lady," 
sobbed  poor  Mrs.  Brown,  **  but  you  have  been 
very  good  to  me,  and  I  cannot  bear  the  thought 
of  being  so  long  without  seeing  you.  I  can  never 
be  thankful  enough  for  your  kindness,  and  if  the 
prayers  of  a  poor  creature  like  me  can  bring 
blessings,  they  will  ever  be  offered  up  for  you." 

"  There  is  a  friend  of  mine,"  and  Rose  blushed 
as  she  spoke,  **  who  is  one  of  the  most  kind-heart- 
ed beings  in  the  world :  I  will  get  him  to  call  on 
yon  while  1  am  absent,  aud  if,  at  any  time,  you 
should  require  immediate  attention,  send  for  him  ; 
he  will  not  delay  coming  to  you." 

"  May  God  bless  you,  my  dear  young  lady, 
and  grant  that  I  may  see  you  again,"  said  the 
widow,  as  she  took  the  paper  on  which  Rose  had 
written  the  address  of  Cathcart  Crawley. 

That  eveuiug,  Cousin  Cathcart  was  sitting  be- 
side Rose,  in  the  warm,  well-lighted  parlor,  aud 
as  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  rather  noisily  closed  an 
unfastened  shutter,  he  threw  himself  back  with  a 
shudder :  **  Oh,  it  is  shocking  to  those  who,  like 
roe,  feel  so  keenly  for  the  miseries  of  poor,  suffer- 
ing humanity,  (a  favorite  phrase  this  of  Craw- 
ley's,) it  IS  shocking  to  thuik,  on  such  a  night  as 
this, 


'  Sore  pierced  by  wintrjr  winds, 

How  many  ibrink  into  the  sordid  but 
Of  cheerless  poverty ! ' 

Ob,  what  mighty  efforts  should  be  made  by  true 
philanthropists  to  drive  the  curee  of  poverty  from  the 
land!  Men  should  be  taught  to  feel  that  they  are 
brothers,  and  society  be  upheaved  from  its  founda- 
tion, so  that  each  may  have  an  equal  share  in  the 
good  gifts  which  of  right  belong  to  all." 

Now,  this  last  proposition,  about  upheaving 
society,  was  not  quite  so  clear  to  Rose,  as  it  seem- 
ed to  be  to  Cousin  Cttthcarl ;  but  then«  as  Cathcart 
said,  **  his  beuevolcuce  wan  large,"  and  Rose  was 
glad  that,  under  its  ample  protection,  she  could 
i     place  the  widow  Brown  and  her  children.  Telling 


the  poor  woman's  story  to  Cathcart,  Rose  added, 
that  she  had  no  hesitation  in  asking  him  to  look  in 
occasionally,  and  supply  their  wants  while  she 
was  gone.  Crawley  promised,  and  took  his  leave, 
and  Rose  lay  half  the  night  thinking  of  her  gen- 
erous, kind-hearted  cousin. 

«««««« 

"  Please  sir,  I  had  to  come  back  again,  for  my 
mother  is  very  sick  this  moniing,  and  she  said  I 
must  try  and  see  Mr.  Crawley." 

**  Off  with  you,  you  young  torment ;  havn't  I 
told  you  Mr.  Crawley  isn't  up  yet?  and  I  tell  you 
now  he's  not  likely  to  be,  for  an  hour  or  two  to 
come." 

The  child  crept  away  shivering  with  cold,  and 
returned,  for  the  second  time,  to  tell  her  tale  of  dis- 
appointment to  her  sick  mother.  Rose  had  now 
been  absent  for  two  weeks,  and  poor  widow  Brown 
was  much  worse,  and  suffering  for  want  of  the 
attentions  that  were  to  have  been  given  by  Mr. 
Crawley.  Too  indolent  to  rise  o'  mornings,  he 
had  not  seen  the  little  girl  ;  aud  too  much  taken  up 
with  visiting  and  talking  over  schemes  of  benevo- 
lence in  the  afternoon,  Cathcart  had  quite  for- 
gotten the  widow  and  her  children.  Another 
week  went  by,  and  the  pale,  tearful  little  girl 
again  implored  the  servant  to  let  her  see  Mr. 
Crawley.  This  time  he  was  not  at  home,  and 
the  man  told  the  child  that  his  master  would  see 
her  mother  in  the  morning. 

"  Call  me  to-morrow  at  nine,"  said  Cathcart, 
when  dismissing  his  servant  at  night ;  **  one  must 
make  some  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  poor  suffering 
humanity." 

In  the  morning,  Crawley  was  awoke  by  the 
servant:     "The  clock  has  struck  nine,  sir." 

*'  Very  well,  John,  I  'II  be  down  presently." 

When  John  left  the  room,  his  master  slowly 
raised  himself  in  bed,  taking  care,  as  he  did  so,  to 
envelop  himself  in  the  coveriug,  until  but  the 
upper  part  of  his  face  was  visible. 

One  stocking  was  half  engulfed  in  the  blan- 
kets, while  the  other  lay  so  far  dowu  on  the  bed, 
that  he  would  be  obliged  to  uncover  his  arm  to 
reach  it ;  but  he  thought  of  poor  sufiering  human- 
ity, and  determined  on  making  the  sacrifice. 

Turning  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  window, 
he  saw,  to  his  cou'iternation,  that  it  was  snowing, 
aud  straightway  foil  to  pitying  the  poor  Irish  lads 
who  were  obliged,  by  clearing  the  side-walks  aud 
crossings,  to  pick  up  a  stray  shilling. 

"  There  ought  to  be  some  machine  to  save 
these  half-frozen  creatures  from  such  employ- 
ment during  the  cold  weather.  Now,  if  I  could 
invent  one,  I  might  gain  a  medal  from  the  well- 
to-do-in.the-world- labor-saving  Society  ;  stay— - 
let  me  see — I  think  the  thing  might  easily  be 
done."  Here  Mr.  Crawley  fell  to  thinking,  or 
rather  dreaming,  and  ten  o'clock  came  and  went, 
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and  he  took  another  look  at  the  window,  and  drew 
the  warm  coyering  still  closer,  and  thought  the 
day  was  bitter  cold. 

That  very  morning,  Rose  had  returned  home, 
and  her  first  thought  was  of  the  sick  widow  and 
her  children.  "  No  doubt,  Cousin  Cathcart  has 
kept  his  promise,"  thought  Rose,  as  she  hastened 
on  through  the  snow.  "  How  pleasant  it  will  be 
for  poor  Mrs.  Brown  to  ha  ye  a  cheerful  fire  this 
gloomy  morning,  and  how  it  has  gladdened  his 
benevolent  heart  to  send  those  little  delicacies 
which  are  so  gratefully  received  by  the  sick ;  per- 
haps he  is  there  now,  kind  cousin !  " 

As  Rose  approached  the  house,  she  fboked  up 
at  the  little  window,  expecting  to  see  her  favorite 
Nelly,  but  no  glad  young  face  welcomed  her  re- 
turn. With  a  subdued  feeling  she  ascended  the 
creaking  stairs  ;  a  low  sobbing  reached  her  ear, 
and  as  she  stopped  to  listen,  the  door  of  the 
widow's  room  was  opened,  and  a  poor-looking 
woman  came  out,  holding  Mrs.  Brown's  youngest 
child  by  the  hand,  and  followed  by  little  NbUy. 
When  the  latter  saw  Rose,  her  suppressed  ^ef 
burst  forth. 

**  Oh,  Miss  Brandon,  mother  *s  dead  !  mothet  's 
dead  !  "  Rose  was  shocked.  In  the  cold,  gloomy 
room  lay  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  poor  widow. 
The  cupboard  was  open,  and  on  one  of  the 
shelves  lay  a  few  crusts  of  dry  bread.  Some  half- 
burnt  shavings  were  scattered  on  the  hearth. 
And  this  was  all— on  this  wintry  morning,  these 


were  all  the  comforts  within  reach  of  the  dying 
woman! 

**  Oh  change !  Oh  wondroua  change ! 
Burst  are  the  priton  bare ; 
This  moment  there,  so  low, 
60  agonized,  and  now 
Beyond  the  stars ! " 

«  Oh,  Nelly,"  said  Rose,  as  she  held  the  hajid 
of  the  weeping  child,  "  why  did  you  not  go  to  the 
gentleman  I  told  you  of  7  why  did  you  not  ask 
Mr.  Crawley  to  come  and  see  your  mother  T  *" 

**  I  did.  Miss  Brandon  ;  I  did  go  ever  so  many 
times,  but  the  man  told  me  I  could  n*t  see  Mr. 
Crawley,  for  he  was  n't  up  yet,  and  it  was 
eleven  o'clock  too  before  I  went  And  he  pro- 
mised to  come  this  morning,  but  he  didn't ;  and 
then  Miss  Smith  ran  all  the  way  there,  and  he 
was  in  bed  yet ;  and  oh,  Miss  Brandon,  I  toM  the 
nuin  last  night  that  mother  was  dying." 

After  all,  Annt  Prudence  and  brother  Frank 
were  right 

"  And  he  could  do  this,"  thought  Rose,  *^  be  who 
was  ever  writing  and  talking  of  making  sacrifices  in 
the  cause  of  poor  sufiering  humanity  ;  he  coold 
slothfully  draw  the  covering  of  his  curtained  bed 
on  such  a  day  as  this,  when  he  knew  his  aid  was 
wanted — when  he  know,  too,  it  was  wanted  for  a 
sorrow-crushed,  poverty-stricken  woman  who  was 
dying !  Out  upon  such  false  pbianthropy  !  Huuik 
Heaven,  I  have  learned,  ere  too  late,  the  sluggiahf 
selfish  heartlessnees  of  Cathcart  Crawley  I " 


TO   THE   EVENING   STAR. 


BT     JIROME     A.     MABBT. 


What  nQrsleries  ever  with  thy  rays  are  blending^ 
Hie  &ir  and  goalleas  seekings  of  the  breast ; 

Dreams,  beantifuny  wing*d  and  fteely  wendtaig, 
And  ftetings  breathing  of  the  souTs  beliest;    ^ 

Bow  twiB*d  with  many  a  vision  from  afkr, 
Now  springing,  vesper  star! 

Why,  when  thy  beams,  like  golden  threads,  hang  trembUng, 

To  lead  the  gazer  up  to  thee,  serene, 
On  light  or  solemn  tread,  the^  throng  assembling, 

The  memories  of  all  in  time  hath  been ; 
Of  gentle,  noble.  sorrowAil,  or  glad. 

The  ancient  earth  hath  had! 


Whence  is  thy  spell  ?    Is  thine  the  place  elyaian, 
Where  sever'd  spirit-wealth  is  gamer*d  in: 

^ese  angel-dwellers  bear  the  headfUI  mission, 
FYom  life  its  heavenly  essences  to  win: 

i^Ml  there,  as  in  a  treasury,  secure. 

What  may  not  here  endure  ? 

Why  too  float  back  the  vanishM  k>vely  hours, 
And  bring  again  that  strangely-fovored  One, 

Who  went  to  &de  'mid  fkding  orange  bowen^ 
Sweetly— as  passed  their  glory  ftom  the  sun  ? 

If  thou  art  not  her  beatific  home. 

Why  with  thee  do  they  coneT 
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KTAADN,  AND  THE  MAINE  WOODS. 


BY   HBNRT    D.   THOKBAU. 


No-    IV. 


THB    ASCENT    OF    KTAADN. 


Wk  had  beeu  told  by  McCausI'm  that  we  should 
here  find  trout  enough :  so^hile  some  prepared 
the  camp,  the  rest  fell  to  fishing.  Seizing  the 
birch  poles  which  some  party  of  Indiaus  or  white 
hunters  had  left  on  the  shore,  and  baiting  our 
hooks  with  pork,  and  with  trout,  as  soon  as  they 
were  caught,  we  cast  our  lines  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Aboljacknagesic,  a  clear,  swift,  shallow  stream, 
which  came  in  from  Ktaadn.  Instantly  a  shoal 
of  white  chivin,  (lencisci  pulchelli,)  silvery  roaches, 
cousin-trout,  or  what  not,  large  and  small,  prowl- 
ing thereabouts,  fell  upon  our  bait,  and  one  after 
another  were  landed  amidst  the  bushes.  Anon 
their  cousins,  the  true  tront,  took  their  turn,  and 
alternately  the  speckled  trout,  and  the  silvery 
roaches,  swallowed  the  bait  as  fast  as  we  could 
throw  in  ;  and  the  finest  specimens  of  both  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  the  largest  one  weighing  three 
pounds,  were  heaved  upon  the  shore,  though  at 
vain,  to  wriggle  down  into  the  water  again, 
stood  in  Che  boat ;  but  soon  we  learned  to 
III.— NO.  nr.  12 


remtidy  this  evil :  for  one,  who  had  lost  his  hook, 
stood  on  shore  to  catch  them  as  they  fell  in  a  per- 
feet  shower  around  him — sometimes,  wet  and 
slippery,  full  in  his  face  and  bosom,  as  his  arms 
were  outstretched  to  receive  them.  While  yet 
alive,  before  their  tints  had  faded,  they  glistened 
like  the  fairest  flowers,  the  product  of  primitive 
rivers  ;  and  he  could  hardly  trust  his  senses,  as  he 
stood  over  them,  that  these  jewels  should  have 
swam  away  in  that  Aboljacknagesic  water  for 
so  long,  so  many  dark  ages  ; — these  bright  fluvia- 
tile  flowers,  seen  of  Indians  only,  made  beautiful, 
the  Ijord  only  knows  why,  to  swim  there!  I 
could  understand  better,  for  this,  the  truth  of  my- 
tholog}',  the  fables  of  Proteus,  and  all  those  beau- 
tiful sea-monsters, — how  all  history,  indeed,  put 
to  a  terrestrial  use,  is  mere  history ;  but  put  to  a 
celestial,  is  mythology  always. 

But  there  is  the  rough  voice  of  Uncle  George, 
who  commands  at  the  frying-pan,  to  send  over 
what  you  *ve  got,  and  then  you  may   stay  till 
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morning.  The  pork  Bizzles,  and  cries  for  fish. 
Luckily  for  the  foolish  race,  and  this  particularly 
foolish  generation  of  trout,  the  night  shut  down  at 
last,  not  a  little  deepened  by  the  dark  side  of 
Ktaadn,  which,  like  a  permanent  shadow,  reared 
itself  from  the  eastern  bank.  So  we  accompanied 
Tom  into  the  woods,  to  cut  cedar-twigs  for  our 
bed.  While  he  went  ahead  with  the  axe,  and 
lopt  off  the  smallest  twigs  of  the  flat-leaved  cedar, 
the  arbur-vit«  of  the  gardens,  we  gathered  them 
up,  and  returned  with  them  to  the  boat,  until  it 
was  loaded.  Our  bed  was  made  with  as  much 
care  and  skill  as  a  roof  is  shingled  ;  beginning  at 
the  foot,  and  laying  the  twig  end  of  the  cedar  up- 
ward, we  advanced  to  the  head,  a  course  at  a 
time,  thus  successively  covering  the  stub-ends,  and 
producing  a  soft  and  level  bed.  For  us  six  it  was 
about  ten  feet  long  by  six  in  breadth.  This  time 
we  lay  under  our  tent,  having  pitched  it  more 
prudently  with  reference  to  the  wind  and  the  fire, 
and  the  usual  huge  fire  blazed  in  front.  Supper 
was  eaten  off  a  large  log,  which  some  freshet  had 
thrown  up.  This  night  we  had  a  dish  of  arbor- 
vitsB,  or  cedar  tea,  which  the  lumberer  sometimes 
uses  when  other  herbs  fail, — 
"  A  quart  of  arbor-vitaf. 
To  inake  hini  strong  and  mighty/* — 
but  I  had  no  wish  to  repeat  tho  experiment.  It 
had  loo  medicinal  a  taste  for  my  palate.  There 
was  the  skeleton  of  a  moose  here,  whose  bones 
some  Indian  hunters  had  picked  on  this  very  spot. 
In  the  night  I  dreamed  of  trout-fishing ;  and, 
when  at  length  I  awoke,  it  seemed  n  fable,  that 
this  painted  fish  swam  there  so  near  my  couch, 
and  rose  to  our  hooks  the  last  evening — and  I 
doubted  if  I  had  not  dreamed  it  all.  So  I  arose 
before  dawn  to  test  its  truth,  while  my  companions 
were  still  sleeping.  There  stood  Ktaadn  with  dis- 
tinct and  cloudlet  outline  in  the  moonlight ;  and 
the  rippling  of  the  rapids  was  the  only  sound  to 
break  the  stillness.  Standing  on  the  shore,  I  once 
more  cast  my  line  into  the  stream,  and  found  the 
dream  to  be  real,  and  the  fable  true.  The  speck- 
led trout  and  silvery  roach,  like  flying  fish,  sped 
swiftly  through  the  moonlight  air,  describing  bright 
areas  on  the  dark  side  of  Ktaadn,  until  moonlight, 
now  fading  mto  daylight,  brought  satiety  to  my 
mind,  and  the  minds  of  my  companions,  who  had 
joined  me. 

By  six  o'clock,  having  mounted  our  packs  and 
good  blanket  full  of  trout,  ready  dressed,  and 
swung  up  such  baggage  and  provision  as  we 
wished  to  leave  behind  upon  the  tops  of  saplings, 
to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  bears,  we  started  for  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  distant,  as  Uncle  George 
said  the  boatmen  called  it,  about  four  miles,  but 
as  I  judged,  and  as  it  proved,  nearer  fourteen.  He 
had  never  been  any  nearer  the  mountain  than 
this,  and  there  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  man 


to  guide  us  further  in  this  directton.    At  firrt, 
pushing  a  few  rods  up  the  Aboljacknagesic,  or 
*'  open -land  stream,"  we  fastened  our  batteaa  to 
a  tree,  and  travelled  up  the  north  side,  throogli 
burnt  lauds,  now  partially  overgrown  with  yoan^ 
aspens,  and  other  shrubbery ;  but  soon,  ncroBmng 
this  stream,  where  it  was  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
wide,  upon  a  jam  of  logs  and  rocks,  and  yon  could 
cross  it  by  this  means  almost  anywhere,  we  struck 
at  once  for  the  highest  peak,  over  a  mile  or  more 
of  comparatively  open  land,  still  very  gradoally 
ascending  the  while.     Here  it  fell  to  my  lot»  «s 
ihe  oldest  mountain-climber,  to  take  the  lead :  so 
scanning  the  woody  side  of  the  mountain,  which  lay 
still  at  an  indefinite  distance,  stretched  out  some 
seven  or  eight  miles  in  length  before  us,  we  deter> 
mined  to  steer  directly  for  the  base  of  the  highest 
peak,  leaving  a  large  slide,  by  which,  as  I  have  since 
learned,  some  of  our  predecessors  ascended,  on  oar 
led.     This  course  would  lead  us  parallel  to  a  dark 
seam  in  the  forest,  which  marked  the  bed  of  a  tor- 
rent,  and  over  a  slight  spur,  which  extended  south- 
ward from  the  main  mountain,  from  who^e  bare 
summit  we  could  get  an  outlook  over  the  country, 
and  climb  directly  up  the  peak,  which  would  then 
be  close  at  hand.     Seen  from  this  point,  a  bare 
ridge  at  the  extremity  of  the  open  land,  Ktaadn 
presented  a  difTereut  aspect  from  any  mountain  I 
have  seen,  there  being  a  greater  proportion  of  na- 
ked rock,  rising  abruptly  from  the  forest ;  and  we 
looked  up  at  this  blue  barrier  as  if  it  were  sooae 
fragment  of  a  wall  which  anciently  bounded  the 
earth  in  that  direction.     Setting  the  compass  for  a 
north-east  course,  which  was  the  bearing  of  the 
southern  base  of  the  highest  peak,  we  were  sooo 
buried  in  the  woods. 

We  soon  began  to  meet  with  traces  of  bears  and 
moose,  and  those  of  rabbits  were  everywhere  visi- 
ble. The  tracks  of  moose,  more  or  less  recent,  to 
speak  literally,  covered  every  square  rod  on  the 
sides  of  the  mountaiu  ;  and  thesie  animals  are 
probably  more  numerous  there  now  than  ever  be- 
fore, being  driven  into  this  wilderness  from  all 
sides  by  the  settlements.  The  track  of  a  full, 
grown  moose  is  like  that  of  a  cow,  or  larger,  and 
of  the  young,  like  that  of  a  calf.  Sometimes  we 
found  ourselves  travelling  in  faint  paths,  which 
they  had  made,  like  cow-paths  in  the  woods,  only 
far  more  indistinct,  being  rather  openings,  afibrd- 
ing  imperfect  vistas  through  the  dense  underwood, 
than  trodden  paths;  and  everywhere  the  twigs 
had  been  browsed  by  them,  dipt  as  smoothly  as  if 
by  a  knife.  The  bark  of  trees  was  slript  up  by 
them  to  the  height  of  eight  or  nine  feet,  in  long 
narrow  strips,  an  inch  wide,  still  showing  the  dis- 
tinct marks  o('  their  teeth.  We  expected  nothing 
less  than  to  meet  a  herd  of  them  every  moment, 
and  our  Nimrod  held  his  shooting-iron  in  readi- 
ness ;  but  we  did  not  go  out  of  our  way  to  look 
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for  them,  and,  though  numerous,  they  are  00  wary, 
that  the  unskilful  hunter  might  rauge  the  forest  a 
long  time  before  he  could  get  sight  of  one.  They 
are  sometimes  dangerous  to  encounter,  and  will 
not  turn  out  for  the  hunter,  but  furiously  rush  up> 
on  him,  and  trample  him  to  death,  unless  he  is 
lucky  enough  to  avoid  them  by  dodging  round  a 
tree.  The  largest  are  nearly  as  large  as  a  horse, 
and  weigh  twelve  hundred  pounds ;  and  it  is  said 
that  they  can  step  over  a  five-feet  gate  in  their 
ordinary  walk.  They  are  described  as  exceeding- 
ly awkward-looking  animals,  with  their  long  legs 
and  short  bodies,  making  a  ludicrous  figure  when 
in  full  run,  but  making  great  headway  neverthe- 
less. It  seemed  a  mystery  to  us  how  they  could 
thread  these  woods,  which  it  required  all  our  sup- 
pleness to  accomplish,  climbing,  stooping,  and 
winding,  alternately.  They  are  said  to  drop  their 
long  and  branching  horns,  which  usually  spread 
live  or  six  feet,  on  their  backs,  and  make  their 
way  eusijy  by  the  weight  of  their  bodies.  Our 
boatmen  said,  but  I  know  not  with  how  much 
truth,  that  their  horns  are  apt  to  be  gnawed  away 
by  vermin  while  they  sleep.  Their  flesh,  which 
is  more  like  beef  than  venison,  is  common  in  Ban- 
gor market 

We  had  proceeded  on  thus  seven  or  eight  miles, 
till  about  noon,  with  frequent  pauserto  refresh  the 
weary  ones,  crossing  a  considerable  mountain 
stream,  which  we  conjectured  to  be  Murch  Brook, 
at  whose  mouth  we  had  camped,  all  the  time  in 
woods,  without  having  once  seen  the  summit,  and 
rising  very  gradually,  when  the  boatmen,  begin- 
ning to  despair  a  little,  and  fearing  that  we  were 
leaving  the  mountain  on  one  side  of  us,  for  they 
had  not  entire  faith  in  the  compass,  McCauslin 
climbed  a  tree,  from  the  top  of  which  he  could  see 
the  peak,  when  it  appeared  that  we  had  not 
swerved  from  a  right  line,  the  compass  down  be- 
low still  ranging  with  his  arm,  which  pointed  to 
the  summit.  By  the  side  of  a  cool  mountain  rill, 
amid  the  woods,  where  the  water  began  to  par- 
take of  the  purity  and  transparency  of  the  air,  we 
stopped  to  cook  some  of  our  fishes,  which  we  had 
brought  thus  far  in  order  to  save  our  hard  bread 
and  pork,  in  the  use  of  which  we  had  put  oureelves 
on  short  allowance.  We  soon  had  a  fire^blazing, 
and  stood  around  it,  under  the  damp  and  sombre 
forest  of  firs  and  birches,  each  with  a  sharpened 
stick,  three  or  four  feet  in  length,  upon  which  he 
had  spitted  his  trout,  or  roach,  previously  well 
gashed  and  salted,  our  sticks  radiating  like  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel  from  one  centre,  and  each 
crowding  his  particular  fish  into  the  most  desirable 
f  xposure,  not  with  the  truest  regard  always  to  his 
neigh bor*s  rights.  Thus  we  regaled  ourselves, 
drinking  meanwhile  at  the  spring,  till  one  man's 
pack,  at  least,  was  considerably  lightened,  when 
we  again  took  up  our  line  of  march. 


At  length  we  reached  an  elevation  sufficiently 
bare  to  afford  a  view  of  the  summit,  still  distant 
and  blue,  almost  as  if  retreating  from  us.  A  tor- 
rent, which  proved  to  be  the  same  we  had  crossed, 
was  seen  tumbling  down  in  front,  literally  from 
out  of  the  clouds.  But  this  glimpse  at  our  where- 
abouts was  soon  lost,  and  we  were  buried  in  the 
woods  again.  The  wood  was  chiefly  yellow  birch, 
spruce,  fir,  mountain-ash,  or  round-wood,  as  the 
Maine  people  call  it,  and  moose-wood.  It  was  the 
worst  kind  of  travelling  ;  sometimes  like  the  den- 
sest scrub-oak  patches  with  us.  The  comet,  or 
bunch -berries,  were  very  abundant,  as  well  as  Sol- 
omon's seal  and  mooee-berries.  Blue-berries  were 
distributed  Hlong  our  whole  route :  and  in  one 
place  the  bushes  were  drooping  with  the  weight  of 
the  fruit,  still  as  fresh  as  ever.  It  was  the  seventh 
of  September.  Such  patches  afforded  a  grateful 
repast,  and  served  to  bait  the  tired  party  forward. 
When  any  lagged  behind,  the  cry  of  *^  blue-ber- 
ries **  was  most  effectual  to  bring  them  op.  Even 
at  this  elevation  we  passed  through  a  moose-yard, 
formed  by  a  large  flat  rock,  four  or  five  rods 
square,  where  Ihey  tread  down  the  snow  in  winter. 
At  length,  fearing  that  if  we  held  the  dire.ct  course 
to  the  summit,  we  should  not  find  any  water  near 
our  camping-ground,  we  gradually  swerved  to  the 
west,  till,  at  four  o'clock,  we  struck  again  the  torrent 
which  I  have  mentioned,  and  here,  in  view  of  the 
summit,  the  weary  party  decided  to  camp  that  night. 

While  my  companions  were  seeking  a  suitable 
spot  for  this  purpose,  I  improved  the  little  day- 
light that  was  lefr  in  climbing  the  mountain  alone. 
We  were  in  a  deep  and  narrow  ravine,  sloping  up 
to  the  clouds,  at  an  angle  of  nearly  forty-five  de- 
grees, and  hemmed  in  by  walls  of  rock,  which 
were  at  first  covered  with  low  trees,  then  with  im- 
penetrable thickets  of  scraggy  birches  and  spruce- 
trees,  and  with  moss,  but  at  last  bare  of  all  vege- 
tation but  lichens,  and  almost  continually  draped 
in  clouds.  Following  up  the  course  of  the  torrent 
which  occupied  this — and  I  mean  to  lay  some  em- 
phasis on  this  word  up — ^pulling  myself  up  by  the 
side  of  perpendicular  falls  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet, 
by  the  roots  of  firs  and  birches,  and  then,  perhaps, 
walking  a  level  rod  or  two  in  the  thin  stream,  for 
it  took  up  the  whole  road,  ascending  bj  huge  steps, 
as  it  were,  a  giant's  stairway,  down  which  a  river 
flowed,  I  had  soon  cleared  the  trees,  and  paused 
on  the  successive  shelves,  to  look  back  over  the 
country.  The  torrent  was  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
feet  wide,  without  a  tributary,  and  seemingly  not 
diminishing  in  breadth  as  I  advanced  ;  but  still  it 
came  rushing  and  roaring  down,  with  a  copious 
tide,  over  and  amidst  masses  of  bare  rock,  from 
the  very  clouds,  as  though  a  water-spout  had  just 
burst  over  the  mountain.  Leaving  this  at  last,  I 
began  to  work  my  way,  scarcely  less  arduous  than 
Satan's,  anciently  through  Chaos,  up  the  nearest, 
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though  not  the  highest  peak.  At  first  scrambling 
on  all  fours  over  the  tops  of  ancieut  black  spruce- 
trees,  (pious  nigra,)  old  as  the  flood,  from  two  to 
ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height,  their  tops  flat  and 
spreading,  and  their  foliage  blue  and  nipt  with 
cold,  as  if  for  centuries  they  had  ceased  growing 
upward  against  the  bleak  sky,  the  solid  cold.  I 
walked  some  good  rods  erect  upon  the  tops  of  these 
trees,  which  were  overgrown  with  moss  and  moun- 
tain-cranberries. It  seemed  that  in  the  course  of 
time  they  had  fliled  up  the  intervals  between  the 
huge  rocks,  and  the  cold  wind  had  uniformly 
levelled  all  over.  Here  the  principle  of  vegeta- 
tion was  hard  put  to  it  There  was  apparently  a 
belt  of  this  kind  running  quite  round  the  moun- 
tain, though,  perhaps,  nowhere  so  remarkable  as 
here.  Once,  slumping  through,  I  looked  down 
ten  feet,  into  a  dark  and  cavernous  region,  and 
saw  the  stem  of  a  spruce,  on  whose  top  I  stood,  as 
on  a  mass  of  coarse  basket-work,  fully  nine  inches 
in 'diameter  at  the  ground.  These  holes  were 
bears'  nests,  and  the  bears  were  even  then  at 
home.  This  was  thd  sort  of  garden  I  made  my 
way  oveff  for  an  eighth  of  a  mile,  at  the  risk,  it  is 
true,  of  treading  on  some  of  the  plants,  not  seeing 
any  path  through  it--certainly  the  most  treach- 
erous and  porous  country  I  ever  travelled. 

" nigh  founder'd,  on  he  farea. 

Treading  the  crude  cousistence,  half  on  foot. 
Half  flying." 
But  nothing  could  exceed  the  toughness  of  the 
twigs, — not  one  snapped  under  my  weight,  for 
they  had  slowly  grown.  Having  slumped, 
scrambled,  rolled,  bounced,  and  walked,  by  turns, 
over  this  scraggy  country,  I  arrived  upon  a  side- 
hill,  or  rather  side-mountain,  where  rocks,  gray, 
silent  rocks,  were  the  flocks  and  herds  that  pas- 
tured, chewing  a  rocky  cud  at  sunset.  They 
looked  at  me  with  hard  grey  eyes,  without  a  bleat 
or  a  low.  This  brought  me  to  the  skirt  of  a  cloud, 
and  bounded  my  walk  that  night.  But  I  had  al- 
ready seen  that  Maine  country  when  I  turned 
about,  waving,  flowing,  rippling,  down  below. 

When  I  returned  to  my  companions,  they  had 
selected  a  camping-ground  on  the  torrents  edge, 
and  were  resting  on  the  ground  ;  one  was  on  the 
sick  list,  rolled  in  a  blanket,  on  a  damp  shelf  of 
rock.  It  was  a  savage  and  dreary  scenery 
enough  ;  so  wiklly  rough,  that  they  looked  long  to 
find  a  level  and  open  space  for  the  tent.  We 
could  not  well  camp  higher,  for  want  of  fuel ;  and 
the  trees  here  seemed  so  evergreen  and  sappy,  that 
we  almost  doubted  if  they  would  acknowledge  tlie 
influence  of  fire ;  but  fire  prevailed  at  last,  and 
blaxed  here,  too,  like  a  good  citizen  of  the  world. 
Even  at  this  height  we  met  with  frequent  traces 
of  moose,  as  well  as  of  bears.  As  here  was  no 
cedar,  we  made  oar  bed  of  coarser  feathered 
spmce ;  bat  at  any  rate  the  feathers  we  pluck- 


ed from  the  live  tree.  It  was,  perhajw,  even  m 
more  grand  and  desolate  place  for  a  nights  lodg- 
ing than  the  summit  would  havo  been,  beinp  ni 
the  neighborhood  of  those  wild  trees,  and  of  the 
torrent  Some  more  aeriel  and  finer-spirited  wiinlR 
rushed  and  roared  through  the  ravine  all  night, 
from  lime  to  time  arousing  our  fire,  and  dwpeisii|r 
the  embers  about  It  was  as  if  we  lay  in  the 
very  nest  of  a  young  whirlwind.  At  midnight, 
oue  of  my  bedfellows,  being  startled  in  his  dreaow 
by  the  sudden  blazing  up  to  its  top  of  a  fire-tree, 
whose  green  boughs  were  dried  by  the  heat, 
sprang  up,  with  a  cry,  from  his  bf^d,  thinking-  the 
world  on  fire,  and  drew  the  whole  camp  after 
him. 

Tn  the  morning,  after  whetting  our  appetite  on 
some  raw  pork,  a  wafer  of  hard  bread,  and  a  dip- 
per of  condensed  cloud  or  water-epout,  we  alto- 
gether began  to  make  our  way  up  the  falls,  which 
I  have  described  ;  this  time  choosing  the  right 
hand,  or  highest  peak,  which  was  not  the  OBe  I 
had  approached  before.  But  soon  my  companiont 
were  lost  to  my  sight  behind  the  mountain  ridge 
in  my  rear,  which  still  seemed  ever  retreating  be- 
fore me,  and  I  climbed  alone  over  huge  rocks, 
loosely  poised,  a  mile  or  more,  still  edging  toward 
the  clouds — for  thoogh  the  day  was  clear  eiae- 
where,  the  summit  was  concealed  by  mist,  the 
mountain  seemed  a  vast  aggregation  of  looee  rocka, 
as  if  sometime  it  had  rained  rocks,  and  they  lay 
as  they  fell  on  the  mountain  sides,  nowhere  faiHy 
at  rest,  but  leaning  on  each  other,  all  rocking- 
stones,  with  cavities  between,  but  scarcely  any 
soil  or  smoother  shelf.  They  were  the  nnvroateriab 
of  a  planet  dropped  from  an  unseen  quarry,  which 
the  vast  chemistry  of  nature  would  anon  wwk 
up,  or  work  down,  into  the  smiling  and  Terdaot 
plains  aud  valleys  of  earth.  This  was  an  undone 
extremity  of  the  globe ;  as  in  lignite  we  see  oo*l 
in  the  process  of  formation. 

At  length  I  entered  within  the  skirts  of  the 
cloud  which  seemed  forever  driAing  over  the  Mnn- 
mii,  and  yet  would  never  be  gone,  but  was  gene- 
rated out  of  that  pure  air  as  fast  as  it  flowed 
away ;  and  when,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther,  I 
reached  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  which  those  who 
have  seen  in  clearer  weather  say  a  aboat  S;we 
miles  long,  and  contains  a  thousand  acres  of 
table-land,  I  was  deep  within  the  hostile  ranks  of 
clouds,  and  all  objects  were  obscured  by  them. 
Now  the  wind  would  blow  me  out  a  yard  of  dear 
sunlight,  wherein  I  stood  ;  then  a  grey,  dawning 
light  was  all  it  could  accomplish,  the  cloud-line 
ever  rising  and  falling  with  the  winds'  intensity. 
Sometimes  it  seemed  as  if  the  summit  would  be 
cleared  in  a  few  moments  and  smile  in  sanshine : 
but  what  was  gained  on  one  side  was  lost  on 
another.  It  was  like  sitting  in  a  chimney  and 
waiting  for  tho  smoke  to  blow  away.    It  was. 
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in  fact,  a  cloud-factory, — these  were  the  cloud- 
works,  and  the  wind  turned  them  ofT  done  from 
the  cool,  bare  rocks.  Occasioually,  when  the 
windy  columns  broke  in  to  me,  I  caught  sight  of 
a  dark,  damp  crag  to  the  right  or  left ;  the  mist 
driviug  ceaselessly  between  it  and  me.  It  remind- 
ed me  of  the  creations  of  the  old  epic  and  dramatic 
poets,  of  Alias,  Vulcan,  the  Cyclops,  and  Prome- 
theus. Such  was  Cauc:i8iis  and  the  rock  where 
Prometheus  was  bound,  ^schylus  had  no  doubt 
visited  such  scenery  as  this.  It  was  vast.  Titanic, 
and  such  as  man  never  inhabits.  Some  part  of 
the  beholder,  even  some  vital  part,  seems  to  es- 
cape through  the  loose  grating  of  his  ribs  as  he 
asceuds.  He  is  more  lone  than  you  can  imagine. 
There  is  less  of  substantial  thought  and  fair  un- 
derstanding in  him,  than  in  the  plains  where  men 
inhabit  His  reason  is  dispersed  and  shadowy, 
more  thin  and  subtile  like  the  air.  Vast,  Titanic, 
inhuman  Nature  has  got  him  at  disadvantage, 
caught  him  alone,  and  pilfers  him  of  some  of  his 
divine  faculty.  She  does  not  smile  on  him  as  in 
the  plains.  She  seems  to  say  sternly,  why  came 
ye  here  before  your  time  ?  This  ground  is  not 
prepared  for  you.  Is  it  not  enough  that  I  smile  in 
the  valleys  ?  I  have  never  made  this  soil  for  thy 
feet,  this  air  for  thy  breathing,  these  rocks  for  thy 
neighbors.  I  cannot  pity  uor  fondle  thee  here, 
but  forever  relentlessly  drive  thee  hence  to  where 
I  am  kind.  Why  seek  me  where  I  have  not  called 
thee,  and  then  complain  because  you  find  me  but 
a  stepmother  7  Should^t  thou  freeze  or  starve, 
or  shudder  thy  life  away,  here  is  no  shrine,  nor 
altar,  nor  any  access  to  my  ear. 

**  Chaos  and  ancient  Night,  I  come  no  spy 
With  purpose  to  explore  or  to  disturb 
The  secrets  of  your  realm,  but  *  •    ♦ 

Lies  through  your  spacious  empire  up  to  light** 

The  tops  of  mountains  are  among  the  unfinish- 
ed parts  of  the  globe,  whither  it  is  a  slight  insult  to 
the  gods  to  climb  and  pry  into  their  secrets,  and 
try  their  effect  on  our  humanity.  Only  daring  and 
insolent  men,  perchance,  go  there.  Simple  races, 
as  savages,  do  not  climb  mountains — their  tops  are 
sacred  aud  mysterious  tracts  never  vbited  by  them. 
Poraola  is  always  angry  with  those  who  climb  to 
the  summit  of  Ktaadn. 

According  to  Jackson,  who  in  his  capacity  of 
geological  surveyor  of  the  state,  has  accurately 
measured  it — the  altitude  of  Ktaadn  is  5,300  feet, 
or  a  little  more  than  one  mile  above  the  level  of 
the  sea — and  he  adds :  "  It  is  then  evidently  the 
highest  point  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  is  the 
most  abrupt  granite  mountuiu  in  New  England." 
The  peculiarities  of  that  spacious  table-land  on 
which  I  was  standing,  as  well  as  the  remarkable 
semicircular  precipice  or  basin  on   the  eastern 


side,  were  all  concealed  by  the  mist.  I  had 
brought  my  whole  pack  to  the  top,  not  knowing 
but  I  should  have  to  make  my  descent  to  the 
river,  and  possibly  to  the  settled  portion  of  the 
state  alone  and  by  some  other  route,  and  wishing 
to  have  a  complete  outfit  with  me.  But  at  length, 
fearing  that  my  companions  would  be  anxious  to 
reach  the  river  before  night,  and  knowing  that  the 
clouds  might  rest  in  the  mountain  for  days,  I  was 
compelled  to  descend.  Occasioually,  as  I  came 
down,  the  wind  would  blow  me  a  vista  open 
through  which  I  could  see  the  country  eastward, 
boundless  forests,  and  lakes,  and  streams,  gleam- 
ing in  the  sun,  some  of  them  emptying  into  the 
Seboois  or  East  Branch.  There  were  also  new 
mountains  in  sight  in  that  direction.  Now  and 
then  some  small  bird  of  the  sparrow  family  would 
flit  away  before  me,  unable  to  command  its  course, 
like  a  fragment  of  the  gray  rock  blown  ofiT  by  the 
wind. 

I  found  my  companions  where  I  had  left  them, 
on  the  side  of  the  peak,  gathering  the  mountain 
cranberries,  which  filled  every  crevice  between  the 
roeks,  together  with  blue  berries,  which  bad  a 
spicier  flavor  the  higher  up  they  grew,  but  were 
not  the  leas  agreeable  to  our  palates.  When  the 
country  is  settled  and  roads  are  made,  these  cran- 
berries will  perhaps  become  an  article  of  com- 
merce. From  this  elevation,  just  on  the  skirts  of 
the  clouds,  we  could  overlook  the  country  west 
aud  south  for  a  hundred  miles.  There  it  was,  the 
State  of  Maine,  which  we  had  seen  on  the  map, 
but  not  much  like  that  immeasurable  forest  for 
the  sun  to  shine  on,  that  eastern  9tuff  we  hear  of 
in  Massachusetts.  No  clearing,  no  house.  It  did 
not  look  as  if  a  solitary  traveller  had  cut  so  much 
as  a  walking-stick  there.  Countless  lakes, — 
Moosehead  in  the  southwest,  forty  miles  long  by 
ten  wide,  like  a  gleaming  silver  platter  at  the  end 
of  the  table  ;  Chesuncook,  eighteen  long  by  three 
wide,  without  an  island ;  Millinocket,  on  the 
south,  with  its  hundred  islands ;  and  a  hundred 
others  without  a  name ;  and  mountains  also,  whose 
names,  for  the  most  part,  are  kuowi'i  only  to  the 
Indians.  The  forest  looked  like  a  firm  grass 
sward,  and  the  efifect  of  these  lakes  in  its  midst 
has  been  well  compared  by  one  who  has  since 
visited  this  same  spot,  to  that  of  a  "  mirror  broken 
into  a  thousand  fragments,  and  wildly  scattered 
over  the  grass,  reflecting  the  full  blaze  of  the 
sun.**  It  was  a  large  farm  for  somebody,  when 
cleared.  According  to  the  Gazetteer,  which  was 
printed  before  the  boundary  question  was  settled, 
this  single  Penobscot  county  in  which  we  were, 
was  larger  than  the  whole  State  of  Virmont,  with 
its  fourteen  counties  ;  and  this  was  only  a  part  of 
the  wild  laudj  of  Maine.  We  are  concerned  now, 
however,  about  natural,  not  political  limits.  We 
were  about  eighty  miles  as  the  bird  flies  from 
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Bangor,  or  one  hundred  and  fifteen  as  we  had 
rode,  and  walked,  and  paddled.  We  had  to  con- 
sole ourselves  with  the  reflection  that  this  view 
was  probably  as  good  as  that  from  the  peak,  as  far 
as  it  went,  and  what  were  a  mountain  without  its 
attendant  clouds  and  mists?  Like  ourselves,  nei- 
ther Bailey  nor  Jackson  had  obtained  a  clear  view 
from  the  summit. 

Setting  out  on  our  return  to  the  river,  still  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  day,  we  decided  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  torrent,  which  we  supposed  to  be 
Murch  Brook,  as  long  as  it  would  not  lead  us  too 
far  out  of  our  way.  We  thus  travelled  about  four 
miles  in  the  very  torrent  itself,  continually  cross- 
ing and  rocrossing  it,  leaping  from  rock  to  rock, 
and  jumping  with  the  ^ream  down  fulls  of  seven 
or  eight  feet,  or  sometimes  sliding  down  on  our 
bucks  in  a  thin  sheet  of  water.  This  ravine  had 
been  the  scene  of  an  extraordinary  freshet  in  the 
spring,  apparently  accompanied  by  a  slide  from 
the  mountain.  It  must  have  been  filled  with  a 
stream  of  slones  and  water,  at  least  twenty  feet 
above  the  present  level  of  the  torrent  For  a  rod 
or  two  on  either  side  of  its  channel,  the  trees  were 
barked  and  splintered  up  to  their  tops,  the  birches 
bent  over,  twisted,  and  sometimes  finely  split  like 
a  stable-broom  ;  some  a  foot  in  diameter  snapped 
off,  and  whole  clumps  of  trees  bent  over  with  the 
weight  of  rocks  piled  on  them.  In  one  place  we 
noticed  a  rook  two  or  three  feel  in  diameter,  lodged 
nearly  twenty  feet  high  in  the  crotch  of  a  tree. 
For  the  whole  four  miles,  we  saw  but  one  rill 
emptying  in,  and  the  volume  of  water  did  not 
seem  to  be  increased  from  the  first  We  travelled 
thus  very  rapidly  with  a  downward  impetus,  and 
grew  remarkably  expert  at  leaping  from  rock  to 
rock,  for  leap  we  must,  and  leap  we  did,  whether 
there  was  any  rock  at  the  right  distance  or  not 
It  was  a  pleasant  picture  when  the  foremost  turn- 
ed about  and  looked  up  the  winding  ravine,  walled 
in  with  rocks  and  the  green  forest,  to  see  at  in- 
tervals of  a  rod  or  two,  a  red-shirted  or  green- 
jacketed  mountaineer  against  the  white  torrent, 
leaping  down  the  channel  with  his  pack  on  his 
back,  or  pausing  upon  a  convenient  rock  in  the 
midst  of  the  torrent  to  mend  a  rent  in  his  clothes, 
or  unstrap  the  dipper  at  his  belt  to  take  a  draught 
of  the  water.  At  one  place  we  were  startled  by 
seeing,  on  a  little  sandy  shelf  by  the  side  of  the 
stream,  the  fresh  print  of  a  man's  foot,  and  for  a 
moment  realized  how  Robinson  Crusoe  felt  in  a 


similar  case  ;  but  at  last  we  remembered  that  we 
had  struck  this  stream  on  our  way  up,  though  we 
could  not  have  told  where,  and  one  had  descended 
into  the  ravine  for  a  drink.  The  cool  air  above, 
and  the  continual  bathing  of  our  bodies  in  moun- 
tain water,  alternate  foot,  sitz,  douche,  and  plough 
baths,  made  this  walk  exceedingly  refreshing,  and 
we  had  travelled  only  a  mile  or  two  after  leaving 
the  torrent,  before  every  thread  of  our  clothes 
was  as  dr)'  as  usual,  owing  perhaps  to  a  peculiar 
quality  in  the  atmosphere. 

After  leaving  the  torrent,  being  in  doubt  about 
our  course,  Tom  threw  down  his  pack  at  the  fool 
of  the  loftiest  spruce  tree  at  hand,  and  shinned  up 
the  bare  trunk  some  twenty  feet,  and  tlien  ciinibrd 
through  the  green  tower,  lost  to  our  sight,  until 
he  held  the  topmost  spray  in  his  hand.  McC^utui^Iiii, 
in  his  younger  days,  had  marched  through  the 
wilderness  with  a  body  of  troops,  under  Gonerul 
Somebody,  and  with  one  other  man  did  all  the 
scouting  and  spying  service.  The  Gonerars 
word  was :  **  Throw  down  the  top  of  that  tree,'' 
and  there  was  no  tree  in  the  Maine  woods  lao 
high  that  it  did  not  lose  its  top  in  such  a  case.  I 
have  heard  a  story  of  two  men  being  lost  once  in 
these  woods,  nearer  to  the  settlements  than  this, 
who  climbed  the  loftiest  pine  they  could  find,  some 
six  feet  in  diameter  at  the  ground,  from  whose  top 
they  discovered  a  solitary  clearing  and  its  smoke. 
W^hen  at  this  height,  some  two  hundred  feel  from 
the  ground,  one  of  them  became  dizzy,  and  faioted 
in  his  companion's  arms,  and  the  latter  had  to  ac- 
complish the  descent  with  him,  alternately  ftunt- 
ing  and  reviving,  as  best  he  could.  To  Tom  we 
cried,  where  away  does  the  summit  bear?  where 
the  burnt  lands  ?  The  last  he  could  only  conjec- 
ture ;  he  descried,  however,  a  little  meadow  and 
pond,  lying  probably  in  our  course,  which  we  con- 
cluded to  steer  for.  On  reaching  this  secluded 
meadow,  we  found  fresh  tracks  of  moose  on  the 
shore  of  the  pond,  and  the  water  was  still  unsettled 
as  if  they  had  fled  before  us.  A  little  further,  in 
a  dense  thicket,  we  seemed  to  be  still  on  their 
trail.  It  was  a  small  meadow,  of  a  few  acres,  on 
the  mountain  side,  concealed  by  the  forest,  and 
perhaps  never  seen  by  a  white  man  before,  where 
one  would  think  that  the  moose  might  browse  and 
bathe,  and  rest  in  peace.  Pursuing  this  course, 
we  soon  reached  the  open  land,  which  went  slop> 
ing  down  some  miles  toward  the  Penobscot 

[end  or  PAKT  IV.] 
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THE   HOTEL    DE    VILLE. -PARIS. 

{See  the  Engraving.) 
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TflsH^tel  deVille,  or  Town  Hall  of  Paris,  is 
a  massive  structure,  situated  in  the  Place  de 
Gr^ve ;  and,  like  all  ancient  public  buildings,  the 
stirring  events  of  past  days  and  yean  are  asso- 
ciated with  its  history.  The  phin  of  the  present 
edifice  was  presented  to  Henri  II.  by  Dominique 
Boccardo,  an  Ilalian  architect,  in  1549,  but  many 
alterations  and  additions  have  since  been  made  to 
it.  Omitting  any  description-  of  the  exterior,  (a 
fine  view  of  which  is  given  in  the  engraving,)  we 
proceed  to  notice  the  courts  and, saloons. 

The  central  court  is  approached  from  the  west- 
ern front  by  a  flight  of  steps,  and  is  surrounded  by 
an  arched  Ionic  .portico.  In  the  centre  stands 
the  pedestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  representing 
the  monarch  clothed  in  Grecian  armor.  The 
marble  tablets  around  the  frieze  were  inscribed 
with  the  principal  events  of  bis  life,  but  time,  as- 
sisted by  the  hand  of  violence,  has  nearly  effaced 
these.  The  northern  and  southern  courts  are 
connected  with  this  by  flights  of  stairs,  and  are 
adorned  with  corinthian  and  composite  columns. 

The  Salle  de  Danse  is  a  magnificent  saloon,  in 
the  corinthian  order,  the  ceiling  being  divided 
into  square  compartments. 

Below  this  is  the  Salle  de  St.  Jean^  of  equal 
splendor  with  the  former  saloon,  adorned  with 
doric  columns  detached ;  it  occupies  the  whole 
space  between  the  intermediate  eastern  pavilions, 
which  are  used  for  the  Octroi  Municipal,  and 
other  public  offices. 

The  Grand  Salle,  or  Salle  du  Trdne,  occupies 
the  whole  of  the  central  portion  of  the  building. 
The  fire-places  are  of  white  marble,  elaborately 
ornamented  with  recumbent  figures,  in  the  style  of 
the  times  of  Henri  IV.  Armorial  bearings  and 
escutcheons  adorn  the  ceiling. 

The  Salle  d^ Introduction,  containing  two  statues 
of  Heuri  IV.,  and  the  Salle  de  Jen,  come  next, 
the  latter  conducting  to  the  Salle  de  Bal,  a 
grand  and  magnificent  apartment,  both  as  regards 
extent  and  height,  and  splendor  of  furniture ;  de- 
voted to  entertainments,  fetes,  balls,  and  ban- 
quets. There  is  also  a  spacious  dining-room,  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  seat  a  thousand  guests.  Un. 
demeath  this  are  extensive  kitchens.  There  has, 
\a  addition  to  these,  lately  been  constructed  a 


suite  of  apartments,  worthy  the  residence  either 
of  a  king  or  a  president. 

The  Hotel  de  Vilie  has  been  the  theatre  of 
action  of  the  most  thrilling  and  important  events 
in  the  history  of  France.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  an  assembly  was  here  con- 
vened, to  deliberate  on  the  propriety  of  inviting  the 
court,  the  queen-mother,  and  her  son,  to  return 
to  Paris,  from  which  they  had  fled  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Prince  de  Condi,  the  leader  of  the  Fronde, 
having  assumed  a  position  hostile  to  the  Cardinal 
Mazarin.  The  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  bold 
and  daring  Condd  filled  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  inter- 
mingled with  the  people,  and  compelling  all  pas- 
sers-by to  wear  a  few  pieces  of  straw,  the  badge 
of  partizanship.  At  the  moment,  while  a  letter 
wa&  being  read  to  the  assembly  from  the  king,  the 
Prince,  the  Duke  d'Orleans,  and  their  partizHUs, 
entered  the  hall.  The  prince  returned  thanks  to 
the  citizens  for  opeuing  the  gates  of  Paris  to  his 
army.  As  the  king's  letter  contained  no  promise 
of  the  dismission  of  the  offensive  minister,  Maza- 
rin, an  angry  discussion  ensued  ;  the  assembly 
was  broken  up  ;  the  Prince  de  Coudd  accused  the 
members  of  being  partizans  of  Mazarin,  and  de- 
clared that  they  should  not  depart.  A  rush  was 
made  for  tfie  door,  but  the  guards  had  closed  it ;  a 
volley  of  musketry  was  fired  upon  the  windows, 
fagots  were  placed  before  the  entrance,  and  fired 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  inmates.  The  work 
of  death  commenced,  and  many  were  slain  ;  a  few 
escaped,  amongst  whom  was  the  governor  of  Paris, 
disguised  as  a  priest. 

At  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  of  1798, 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  rendered  memorable  by 
another  scene,  enacted  within  its  walls.  Louis 
XVI.  was  here  received  and  welcomed  with  ac- 
clamations— alas  !  how  soon  to  be  changed  to  the 
dismal  notes  of  death !  Louis,  in  return  for  the 
acclamations  of  the  people,  appeared  at  the 
window,  to  express  his  sense  of  their  approbation. 
With  the  cap  of  liberty  on  bis  head,  and  wearing 
the  national  cockade,  he  addressed  the  thousands 
assembled  around  the  building  ;  and  was  heard  to 
say,  with  visible  emotion,  "  My  people  may  alvoaye 
depend  uponmy  regard  and  affection,"  How  truly, 
indeed,  have  the  words  of  divine  inspiration  proved 
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to  be  the  only  true  guide :  "  Place  not  your 
trust  in  princes  !  " 

But  a  few  months  had  elapsed  after  the  visit  of 
Louis,  when  a  man  appeared  at  the  HMel  de 
Ville,  at  the  mention  of  whose  name  humanity 
shudders  :  the  hero  of  the  "  reign  of  terror," 
Robespierre,  who  was  conducted  from  thence  to 
his  execution,  in  the  Place  de  Gr6ve. 

In  the  year  1830,  the  populace  of  Paris  rose 
en  masse  to  dethrone  Charles  X. ;  and,  after  three 
days*  struggle,  this  monarch  fled  from  his  palace 
and  bis  capitol.  A  provisional  government  held 
its  sittings  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  Their  choice 
fell  upon  Louis  Philippe,  Due  d'Orleans.  He 
was  pronounced  **  the  citizen-king ;  '*  and  from 
the  same  window  of  the  same  room  whence 
Louis  XVI.  addressed  the  people,  Louis  Philippe 
addressed  a  succeeding  generation  of  Frenchmen, 


and  told  them,  that  in  him  they  beheld  «  the  beMt 
of  all  republics!*^  And  from  the  pavilion  of  the 
Hdtel  de  Villa  was  first  unfurled  thf«  tri-coltM-ed 
Aug,  indicating  the  triomph  of  the  people. 

Within  the  last  year,  another  provisional  ger* 
emment  has  held  its  sittings  within  the  walW  of 
this  renowned  structure,  (the  monument  of  the 
fall  of  royalty.)  and  proclaimed  France  a  Republic 
We  conclude  by  noticing  the  progress  of  the  seven 
deputies  to  the  place  where  they  were  to  prepare 
the  foundation  of  a  new  government,  •*  The 
nearer,"  says  the  historian,  '*  they  penetrated  the 
heart  of  the  city,  the  more  animated  were  the  ap- 
plauses and  sympathies  which  greeted  them. 
The  crowd  at  each  step  became  more  nomeroosy 
and  surrounded  them  with  cries  of  '  Vive  la  Lib' 
erte !  *  What  enthusiasm  hailed  their  anrivaJ  at 
the  municipal  palace — the  H6tel  dk  Viixe  !  " 


THE   WIND. 


Spout  !  thy  waDings  seem  to  me 
Like  some  lone  captive's  minstrelsy, 
When  onward  thou  art  gently  drhren. 
In  zephyrs,  o*er  the  foce  of  heaven, 
Ere  thou  arisest  in  thy  wrath, 
And  desolation  marks  thy  path. 

Thou  *rt  fearfVil,  when  the  mother*s  wail, 
'Mid  flUling  mast  and  rending  sail, 
Comes  swelling  u*er  the  troubled  deep, 
While  round  thy  tempests  wildly  sweep ; 
Yet  soon  is  bushed  that  piercing  cry. 
When  bold  thy  storms  their  revelry. 

And  when  sweet  spring's  soft  zephyrs  rise, 
And  wake  their  heavenly  e>-mphonieB, 
Oh  then,  to  fncl  thee  stealing  by. 
And  hoar  thy  gentle  murmur  nigli. 
Seems  as  some  wand'ring  spirits'  moan 
,  Were  whispered  in  thy  genUe  tone 

I  love  to  bear  thy  Joyous  strain, 
Come  sweeping  o'er  the  harvest  grain : 
Each  stalk  before,  though  sUll  and  mute, 


When  waved  by  thee,  becomes  a  lute ; 
And  all  the  laughing  fiekb  rejoice, 
Whene'er  thou  givest  them  a  voice. 

I  love,  at  solemn  midnight,  when 
Deep  silence  wraps  the  sons  of  men 
In  balmy  slumber's  soft  embrace. 
Thy  ever  wayward  course  to  trace; 
Through  deserts  vast  and  forests  dim. 
To  hear  thee  peal  thy  thrilling  hymn. 

And  at  bright  mom,  when  rainbow  hues 
Are  glowing  in  the  cast,  and  dews 
Which  bounteous  night  to  earth  liatb  given. 
Wing  back  their  joyous  flight  to  heaven. 
Thy  gentle  breathing  sweeter  seems 
Than  voices  which  we  hear  in  dreams. 

And  oh !  it  wouki  be  sweet  at  last, 
When  life  and  all  its  scenes  are  past, 
When  friends  forget,  and  cease  to  weep, 
Or  mark  the  spot  'neath  which  I  sleep, 
Among  the  flames  which  o'er  me  wave. 
To  know  thou  'rt  sighing  o'er  my  grave. 
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Tnc  road,  whhih  had  been  winding  among  bleak 
hills,  brightened  a  little  by  a  few  stunted  olive 
trees,  and  over  high,  barren  plains,  since  leaving 
Aix,  now  led  directly  up  the  slope  of  a  bold  emi- 
nence, the  blueiiess  of  the  sky  over  whose  ridge, 
convinced  us  that  the  valley  of  the  Durance  must 
be  on  the  other  side.  Our  hearts,  which  were  some- 
what heavy,  from  the  continued  drenching  of  the 
rains  all  day,  grew  suddenly  warm  and  active, 
when  we  stood  on  the  summit,  overlooking  a 
broad  and  fair  valley,  whose  mountain-ramparts 
opposite  us,  glowed  in  the  warm  orange  blaze  of 
the  declining  sun.  The  tall,  conical  peak,  whose 
snowy  top  still  held  up  the  toni  drapery  of  the 
storm,  enclosed  in  its  heart  the  dell  of  Vaucluse 
— ^the  Mecca  of  our  pilgrimage.  Meadows, 
which  even  at  that  wintry  season  retained:  the 
fresh  green  of  springing  grass,  fringed  the  current 
of  the  Durance  beneath  us,  and  here  and  there 
a  little  village  nestled  in  the  skirt  of  the  hills  upon 
which  we  stood.  The  map  of  our  remaining 
joamey  for  the  day  was  unrolled,  and  we  saw  at 
a  glance  the  village  of  Senas,  which  was  to  be 
our  resting-place  for  the  ni^ht. 

It  was  yet  two  leagues   disl.int :  but  what  was 
that  when  the   haven  was  in  sight,  and   the    in- 


spiring scenery  of  Provence  around  us  ?  Al- 
though the  crags  were  bare  and  rough,  they  had 
been  musical  with  the  echoes  of  the  troubadours; 
and  many  a  glen,  with  its  fk>or  of  level  sward,  had 
witnessed  a  tournament  in  the  times  of  King  Rdnd. 
I  am  not  given  to  the  bubit  of  forcing  associ- 
ations, where  they  are  not  naturally  suggested, 
and  perhaps,  at  another  time,  I  might  not  have 
found  a  spirit  in  the  place  :  but  Uhland's  ballad  of 
the  minstrel,  Bertran  de  Born,  came  into  my 
head,  and  called  up  the  delicious  song  of  that 
knight-troubadour :  "  Be  m  play  lo  doux  temps 
de  paacor" 

When  we  reached  the  level  of  the  valley,  the 
villages  through  which  we  passed  had  the  look 
of  military  encampments  on  a  small  scale.  Round 
caps  and  bright-red  pantaloons  were  mixed  up, 
in  the  crowd  of  street-loiterere,  with  the  peasant- 
bonnet  and  semi- ancient  dress  of  the  Froveu- 
9aux ;  and  every  little  Inn,  with  its  cluster  of 
boughs  swinging  over  the  door,  shbwed  us 
glimpses  of  lively  camaradea,  making  merry  over 
their  wine.  The  shepherds  of  the  Durance  had 
been  singing  old  romances  in  their  liquid  dialect, 
ns  we  came  down  the  hills,  but  now  it  waa  stir- 
ring songs  in  the  sturdy  soldier-French — songs  of 
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the  camp-fire  and  the  guard-room,  of  battle,  vic- 
tory, and  death.  Abd-el  Kader  was  stiil  among 
the  fastnesses  of  the  Atlas,  shooting  here  and 
there,  like  a  fiery  win-o*-the-wisp,  and  leading 
the  French  troops  a  chase  which  promised  no 
speedy  end.  New  battalions  of  soldiers  were  be- 
ing shipped  to  Africa,  and  at  the  same  time, 
several  companies,  or  rather  the  remnants  of 
companies,  which  had  served  their  allotted  time 
in  the  deserts  of  Algeria,  were  on  the  return  to 
Paris.  Since  leaving  Marseilles,  we  had  constant- 
ly met  with  numbers  of  them,  on  their  way  to 
Toulon  ;  and  here  in  the  valley  of  the  Durance, 
two  or  three  companies  were  encamped  together 
on  their  opposite  journeys. 

Cunning  hosts,  on  the  look-out  for  custom, 
beckoned  to  us  with  confidential  gestures,  and 
lured  us  with  enticing  words,  to  tarry  with  them, 
for  the  line  of  sunlight  had  already  reached  the 
topmost  snows  of  Mont  Ventoux,  and  a  cloudy 
dampness  was  gathering  in  the  valley.  We  even 
passed  by  La  Mere  des  Soldais,  whose  bright, 
motherly  face,  secured  several  of  her  straggling 
children.  Notwithstanding  the  neat,  home-like 
air  of  her  inn,  we  could  not  stop  short  of  Senas, 
for  it  was  nearer  Vaucluse,  which  must  be  reach- 
ed on  the  morrow  ;  so  with  a  pleasant  word  to  the 
*•  Mother,"  and  a  "  bon  voyage  !"  in  return,  we 
kept  on  the  journey,  and  at  dusk  halted  at  length 
in  the  picturesque  hamlet  of  Senas. 

The  gray  and  bare  crags  of  the  mountain  rose 
behind  it,  and  between  their  steep  base  and  the 
rapid  waters  of  the  river,  now  dark  and  swollen 
with  the  winter  rains,  lay  a  few  orchards  of  olive 
aud  almond,  and  green  patches  of  young  grain. 
The  houses  were  nearly  hidden  among  trees,  and 
but  for  the  broad,  white,  busy  highway,  which  se- 
parated them,  the  place  would  have  worn  an  air 
of  the  utmost  seclusion  and  pastoral  simplicity. 
Here,  too,  the  troops  were  quartered,  aud  we  felt 
a  momentary  anxiety  lest  the  place  might  bo  filled, 
and  we  should  be  obliged  to  travel  a  league  fur- 
ther. But  we  kuow  not  the  wonderful  capacity 
ot  peasant  inns  ;  we  took  the  sign  of  one  of  them, 
au  Repos  des  VoyageurSy  as  a  good  token  for  our 
weary  limbs,  aud  followed  the  bock  of  its  inviting 
and  expectant  landlord.  Stepping  at  once  from 
the  dusty  chauss(;e  into  the  single  room  of  the 
inn,  we  found  the  loug  table  occupied  by  six  or 
eight  bronzed  soldiers,  aud  modestly  took  our 
places  at  the  only  remaining  one,  which  was 
small  and  rude  enough. 

A  fire  was  blazing  on  the  wide  hearth -stone, 
and  the  savory  odor  of  supper  steamed  from  va- 
rious dishes,  with  which  the  landlady  was  occupi- 
ed, her  muslin  sleeves  tucked  carefully  up  to  the 
very  edge  of  her  boddice.  We  attempted  to  ne- 
gotiate for  our  repast,  but  between  our  (as  we 
credulously  thought)   Parisian   French,  and  the 


strong  Provencal  of  the  landlord,  that  faridga  of 
communication  which  the  buyer  and  the  seller  so 
readily  throw  up,  even  without  langna^,  oooki 
not  quite  reach  the  point  of  our  deoires.  At  last, 
seeing  no  escape  from  his  alternatives  of  onioa 
soup  on  the  one  hand,  and  omelette  eeasoned  wilk 
pork  on  the  other,  we  were  about  yieldiiif^  ia 
despair,  trusting  to  the  natural  French  taste  in 
cookery,  of  which  we  had  heard  so  much,  when  a 
sergeant,  who  sat  at  the  head  of  his  table,  came 
up  and  politely  offered  his  assistance.  As  he 
spoke  very  intelligible  French,  and  withal  goc»d 
German,  having  been  bora  on  the  borders  of  Lox« 
embourg,  we  soon  settled  everything  to  oar  com- 
plete satisfaction,  and  transferred  ovuselvee  and 
knapsacks  to  the  soldiers'  board. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  make  fellowship  with  a 
French  soldier.  Greetings  were  exchanged,  aod 
the  genial  spirit  which  animates  the  welcome  re- 
past following  a  day's  march,  soon  brought 
all  hearts  to  the  same  level  of  good-will  and 
cheerful  good  humor.  Our  supper  was  brought ; 
and  wo  all  cut  slices  with  the  same  African  dagger 
ft-om  the  huge  brown  loaf  that  lay  in  the  middle 
of  the  table,  and  drank  to  a  nearer  friendship 
from  the  same  wicker-covered  flagon,  filled  with 
the  pure,  sweet  wine  of  the  Rhone.  I  ^all  never 
forget  the  cheerful  comfort  of  that  dingy  room^ 
when  it  grew  quite  dark  and  gusty  without,  and 
the  fire  crackled  warm  and  redly  within,  around 
the  dry  brush  and  reeds,  which  was  the  best  fuel 
to  be  had  in  that  disforested  region. 

"  Ah,  mea  braves  !  "  cried  the  sergeant,  strik- 
ing his  hands  together,  "this  reminds  me  of  those 
nights  at  CouKtantina,  when  we  entered  as  vic- 
tors, half  dead  with  fatigue  and  smelling  as  strong- 
ly of  brimstone  as  the  ver^'  fiend  himself.  You 
remember,  Jacquard,  how  we  dislodgred  old  Has- 
san, the  wily  Moorish  dog,  and  when  he  l>e8ougbt 
us,  by  the  beard  of  the  Prophet,  not  to  profane 
the  garden  of  his  harem  with  our  infidel  feet, 
puffed  smoke  into  his  face  from  his  own  amber 
chibouques  I  " 

**  Yes,'*  answered  Jacquard,  with  something 
like  a  sigh  ;  '*  those  were  the  only  jovial  timra  wo 
had  amuug  the  barbarians.  At  Orau,  there  was 
the  plague  ;  at  Algiers,  the  fever  of  the  climate, 
which  was  even  worse  ;  and  in  the  desert,  sacre ! 
the  jackals  and  hyenas  were  dismal  compan- 
ions." 

*<  Jacquard  was  always  melancholy,"  said  a 
young  soldier,  whose  gray  eye  sparkled  all  the 
merrier  for  the  olive  hue  of  his  face ;  **  he  was 
never  satisfied  to  belong  absent  from  France." 

**  You  must  remember,  Pierre,  that  I  am  from 
Caen  ;  and  where  is  there  a  son  of  Normandy 
who  coald  ever  forget  his  home  ?  It  is  glory  to 
die  for  Franco  anywhere,  but  I  do  n*t  think  my 
ghost  would  have  been  content   to  find   nothing 
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but  the  Kabyles  or  the  jackals,  when  it  came  out 
of  the  sand  for  a  midnight  walk." 

**  True,  comrade,"  Pierre  answered,  "  and  I  am 
fuH  of  joy  to  see  again  this  dear  France ;  and 
Louis  there,  poor  boy,  could  tell  how  his  heart 
beat  when  we  stood  again  ou  the  pier  at  Toulon, 
for  the  first  time  in  five  years** 

He  turued  to  the  youth  at  his  side,  with  a  smile 
full  of  sympathetic  meaning ;  and  the  eyes  of  Louis 
glistened  with  the  slightest  perceptible  sparkle  of 
moisture  as  they  met  his.  I  scauued  the  two  more 
closely :  for  I  saw  iu  this  little  interchange  of  uu. 
spoken  thought  a  link  of  near  and  tender  interest 
between  them.  Their  faces  bore  out  this  impres- 
siou.  Pierre,  a  man  of  twenty-five,  had  one  of 
those  fair,  open  brows,  whose  stamp  of  sincerity 
never  misleads  you ;  bis  eye  was  gray,  and  clear ; 
and  his  mouth,  as  far  as  I  could  see  it  through 
a  thick  chesnut  moustache,  indicated  a  good  heart, 
tempered  with  much  manly  firmness.  Louis,  on 
the  contrary,  was  of  a  slender,  but  active  make ; 
aud  his  features,  which  must  have  been  handsome 
before  they  were  hardened  and  embrowned  by 
African  service,  wore  such  a  mingled  expression 
of  gayety  and  sadness,  that  it  was  quite  difficult  to 
tell  which  predominated.  He  had  lost  his  left 
arm,  and  the  loose  sleeve  of  an  Arab  bemous, 
which  he  had  thrown  off  his  right  shoulder,  hung 
by  his  side. 

**  You  have  seen  hard  service,  mon  ami,**  said 
I,  seeing  that  he  remarked  my  gaze  of  curiosity  ; 
*'  but  Abd.el  Kader,  or  his  men,  have  spared  you 
yoor  sword-arm  yet.  May  I  ask  on  what  field 
you  left  the  other  ?  ** 

**  On  the  glorious  field  of  Isly,  Dieu  merci, 
Monsieur  ;  we  have  all  fought  iu  that  grand  bat- 
tle. Our  sergeant  there,  had  a  ball  through  his 
thigh,  and  Robert,  who  is  sitting  beside  you,  got  a 
sharp  taste  of  an  Arab  lance.  But  one  must  ex- 
pect that ;  and  we  have  fared  much  better  than 
those  brave  fellows  whom  we  left  buried  so  deep 
iu  the  sand." 

**Camarade !  '*  cried  the  sergeant,  warmly, 
"  you  say  right.  They  were  brave  men  who  fell 
beside  us  ;  and  I  wept  over  their  bodies  as  those  of 
my  own  brothers.  There  was  jovial  R4n6  Bri  • 
sieux,  who  was  the  very  life  of  the  company,  with 
his  everlasting  mischief  and  good  humor :  ho  would 
fight  with  a  laugh  on  his  face,  as  if  death  were  an 
excellent  joke.  How  many  good  songs  we  have 
lost  with  him  !  Lot  us  not  forget  him  now." — And 
the  soldiers  drank  in  silence  to  the  memory  of  the 
fallen  R6u6. 

The  mention  of  one  name  called  up  another  ; 
and  many  an  incident  of  their  wild  and  adventu- 
rous life  was  talked  over.  I  sat  listening,  with  a 
lady  sympathy,  but  took  little  part  in  the  con- 
versation, which  even  interested .  the  landlord's 
and  the  village  peasants,  grouped  around 


the  great  chimney -fire.  But  now  it  had  been  daik 
two  hours  or  more,  and  the  sergeant  started  up, 
saying,  ••  Comrades,  it  is  time  to  encamp  !  *' 

We  rose,  and  slinging  our  knapsacks  over  one 
shoulder,  waited  to  l>e  shown  a  resting-place. 
The  landlord  took  up  the  tall  iron  lamp,  of  a  genu- 
ine Roman  pattern,  such  as  has  been  in  use  proba- 
bly since  the  times  of  the  Cesars,  telling  us  that 
he  had  one  bed  in  the  garret  above,  in  which  two 
could  sleep,  if  they  liked  ;  and  for  the  rest,  there 
was  the  great  hay -loft,  which  was  quite  dry  and 
comfortable. 

We  all  chose  the  latter  place,  and  followed  him 
out  of  the  room,  and  up  a  wooden  ladder  on  the 
outside  of  the  remiaet  which  adjoined  the  inn. 
As  we  clambered  up  with  our  equipments,  Fierre 
said:  **Mafoit  comrades,  this  is  like  scaling  the 
walls  of  Constantina !  ** 

"  Ay  !  "  rejoined  Jacquard  ;  "  but  we  shall  find 
no  bed  of  lances  at  the  top  to  leap  into ;  and  I 
think  we  shall  sleep  as  well  as  when  we  lay  down 
together  in  the  battered  streets.'* 

The  loft  into  which  we  were  shown  was  large 
enough  for  the  whole  company,  and  had  plenty  of 
clean  hay,  which  offered  a  tempting  bed  to  us. 
A  few  mice  rustled  through  it,  and  scampered 
over  the  floor,  at  the  gleam  of  our  ancient  lamp, 
leaving  us  full  possession.  Placing  the  light  on  an 
empty  grain-chest,  the  landlord  wished  us  a  good 
repose,  and  descended  the  ladder,  clomng  the  en- 
trance after  him.  We  threw  our  knapsacks  among 
the  hay ;  the  soldiers  unbuckled  their  belts,  and 
divested  themselves  of  their  arms ;  and  we  sat 
down  in  a  genial  group,  reluctant  to  interrupt  the 
current  which  our  thoughts  and  feelings  had  taken. 
There  was  a  warm,  sheltered  look,  about  the  lofl, 
which  encouraged  confidences  ;  aud  the  sound  of 
chance  drops  of  rain  on  the  tiles  over  our  heads 
heightened  our  sensations  to  those  of  complete 
happiness.  There  was  a  kindly  glow  about  my 
heart,  that  repaired  all  my  shattered  faith  in  man*s 
nature,  and  rebuked  me  for  the  impatient  spirit  I 
bad  felt  during  the  day*s  weary  journey. 

I  knew  by  a  species  of  magnetic  impression, 
that  some  interesting  history  wus  woven  together 
in  the  fortunes  of  Pierre  and  his  friend  Louis  ;  and 
the  turn  which  the  soldiers'  conversation  had 
taken  encouraged  me  to  ask  a  relation  of  it :  so 
when  we  had  formed  a  comfortable  circle  around 
the  light,  reclining  with  our  elbows  sunk  in  the 
hay,  and  our  backs  propped  up  with  our  knap- 
sacks, I  said  to  Louis : — 

"  Our  Ariend  Pierre  and  yon,  mon  ami,  seem  to 
have  known  each  other  many  years." 

*'  Faith,  comrade,"  exclaimed  Pierre  himself, 
"  yon  may  well  think  so.  We  were  both  children 
together,  in  the  home  where  our  parents  are  now 
living,  at  Fontevraud,  ou  the  Loire.  Louis  and  I 
were  happy  schoolfellows,  and  we  have  always 
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shared  the  same  hard  leiisoiiB  in  that  college  of  Al- 
giers, where  we  have  just  finished  our  education.'' 

At  this  pleasant  sally  we  all  broke  into  a  laugh, 
and  the  soldiers,  with  no  small  share  of  ready 
wit,  kept  up  the  comparison  which  had  been  start- 
ed. Fearing  to  let  the  object  of  my  questioning  slip 
out  of  sight,  I  again  addressed  myself  to  Pierre  : — 

**  Come,  come,  my  friend,  I  am  certain  that 
you  could  tell  a  story  of  your  own  life,  which 
might  keep  us  all  from  sleeping  for  half  an  hour 
longer.  I  am  quite  eager  to  hear  something  of 
your  history,  and  if  you  refuse,  I  must  try  Louis, 
and  then  all  the  others  in  turn,  till,  if  there  is  no 
oue  left,  I  shall  have  to  depend  on  myself." 

"  Well  spoken,  camarade  !  "  exclaimed  the  ser- 
geant, clapping  his  hand  on  my  shoulder.  "  Pierre, 
let  us  hear  of  Jeanne,  and  yonr  little  romance  at 
Foutevraud.  Faith,  we  could  all  hear  it  twenty 
times — so  you  need  not  say  you  have  already  told 
it ;  it  is  better  than  anything  one  reads  in  books." 

"  No — no  !  "  said  Louis,  rising  suddenly  on  his 
elbow  ;  **  if  you  must  have  that,  /  shall  tell  it — 
and  do  not  let  Pierre  interrupt  me.  You  must  let 
me  speak,  Pierre ! " 

The  latter  answered  with  an  imploring  look ; 
but  the  soldiers  all  approved  of  this  arrangement, 
and  we  formed  a  warm  and  close  circle  around 
the  light,  while  the  rain-drops  fell  with  a  quiet 
rap  on  the  tiles,  and  the  wind  faintly  moaned 
through  the  crevices  of  the  loft 

**  I  need  not  tell  you,  brothers,"  began  Louis, 
**  a  long  story  about  those  times  when  Pierre  and 
I  were  children,  playing  in  the  meadows  of  Fou- 
tevraud. It  was  only  when  we  began  to  grow 
strong  in  the  arm,  and  bold  in  the  voice,  feeling 
that  we  should  soon  be  men,  that  the  story  began 
which  you  would  like  to  hear.  You  have  heard 
both  of  us  say,  a  thousand  times,  that  though  our 
fathers  were  not  related  to  each  other,  we  were 
always  dearer  friends  than  if  we  had  been  brothers. 
Pierre,  who  was  stronger  than  I,  and  still  is,  (even 
had  I  the  arm  I  left  at  Isly,)  helped  fight  all  my 
battles,  and  shared  with  me  the  purchase  of  his 
sous,  on  f(&te  days.  Our  parents,  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  village,  remarked  this  ;  and  good  old  Father 
Robinet,  the  cur^,  used  to  call  us  by  some  learned 
names,  which  he  said  were  those  of  friends  like 
us,  who  lived  a  great  many  centuries  aga 

"  And  so  we  continued  towards  each  other, 
just  as  faithfully,  when  we  began  to  feel  the  thick 
down  increasing  over  our  lips.  We  already  saw 
ourselves  men ;  we  laid  great  plans  about  what 
we  should  do,  and  those  plans  always  went  side 
by  side,  for  we  did  not  think  it  possible  to  do  any- 
thing alone.  Our  hearts  opened  more  towards 
others.  I  had  thought  that  1  needed  no  other 
frieud  than  Pierre  ;  but  now,  although  I  began  to 
grow  shy  and  timid  among  the  village  girls,  I  was 
always  seeking  their  company.    You  know,  com- 


rades, for  none  of  you  are  old  enough  to  forget  it, 
how  a  boy's  heart  will  leap  mto  his  throat  when  be 
tries  to  talk  with  the  one,  whom  of  all  othen  be 
has  longed  to  meet  You  know,  too^  how  be 
would  nigh  as  soon  face  death,  as  be  jeered  m 
her  presence,  on  account  of  his  partiality,  m^ 
how  he  therefore  says  nothing,  and  thinks  he  ■ 
unsuspected.  I  need  not  then  tell  you  the  coone 
of  my  feelings  towards  Jeanne ;  it  is  eooogh  to 
say  that  I  loved  her.  I  did  not  even  tell  Pierre 
of  that — would  to  God  I  had ! — it  was  m.  greet 
fault." 

**  The  fault  was  mine ! "  Fierre  warmly  ex- 
claimed. 

**  No,  it  was  mine  alone,"  returned  LrfMiie ; 
**  what  could  you  have  feared  from  a  boy  of  e*ght- 
een?  But  let  me  go  on,  for  our  lamp  is  bnrniog 
low,  and  Jacquard's  eyes  look  heavy.  I  loved 
Jeanne  at  last  in  such  a  measure  that  I  could  nctt 
remain  silent.  There  was  some  reason  to  hope, 
for  I  had  marked  her  blush  at  my  eameet  look, 
and  thought  she  pressed  my  hand  more  tenderly 
than  our  other  girls.  Oue  warm  night,  when 
Pierre  and  I  had  strayed  through  the  meadows 
down  to  a  sandy  bauk  along  the  Loire,  I  told  hixn, 
with  many  blushes,  and  much  fear,  what  I  in- 
tended to  do.  When  I  raised  my  eyes,  after  re- 
vealing the  difficult  secret,  I  was  startled  with  tbe 
paleness  and  alarm  on  his  face,  which  I  could 
plainly  see  in  the  moonlight  He  looked  at  me  a 
moment,  and  then  said,  gasping  for  breath: 
*  My  God  !  I  did  not  think  of  this.  Why  wen 
we  made  so  much  alike  ?  '  Pierre,  Fierro,  do 
not  look  so.  I  have  given  you  pain  enough  al- 
ready ;  I  will  say  no  more ! " 

"  Do  not  mind  me,  mon  frbrt ;  you  know  I 
have  forgotten  it  all.  You  roust  have  seen  the 
shadow  of  the  lamp  on  my  face,  for  I  am  cheery 
enough  of  heart,"  and  Pierre  looked  around  with 
a  smile  on  his  countenance,  which  deceived  even 
Louis. 

The  latter  continued :  "  You  have  guessed  the 
truth,  comrades,  we  both  loved  Jeanne.  I  will  not 
tell  you  what  terrible  conflicts  of  feeling  tore  our 
hearts  when  it  was  discovered,  nor  how  we  doubt- 
ed and  feared,  till  any  knowledge  would  have 
been  better  than  such  torture.  With  as  much 
calmness  as  I  could,  I  told  my  love  to  Jeanne, 
but  in  the  great  happiness  of  hearing  her  confess 
that  it  was  returned,  my  heart  underwent  a  sharp 
pang  at  the  thought  of  Pierre.  Jeanne  soon 
learned  to  know  him  as  well  as  I,  and  loved  him 
as  a  very  dear  friend  ;  but  I  well  understood  that 
this  was  not  enough,  for  he  had  a  heart  that  ask- 
ed for  a  tenant,  as  much  as  mine  had  done. 

**  This  was  in  the  summer ;  at  vintage-time 
came  a  couscriptiou  for  troops  to  be  sent  to  Al- 
geria. We  were  both  included  in  it,  but  the  lot 
fell  upon  me  alone.    Pierre  begged  hard  to  take 
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my  place,  but  I  should  have  been  a  yillain,  and 
Jeanne  would  have  despised   me  as  one,  to  scfTer 
hira,  who  had  sacrificed  half  his  life  to  me,  to 
'throw   it  all   away  that  I  might  be  secure  and 
liappy  !     He  then  took  the  place  of  a  poor  boy, 
'whose  old  mother  worahips  him  like  an  angel  for 
the   deed,  and  so  we  marched  away  from  Foute* 
Traud,  stilt  side  by  side,  Pierre's  last  words  being  a 
vow  to  Jeanne,  that   he  would  briug  me  back  to 
her  !     Thiak  of  that,  comrades  !    You  know  how 
he  has  kept  the   vow.      You   know   how  many 
sleepless  nights  he  has  watched  by  my  bed,  when 
I  was  mad  with  the  fever,  at  Algiers  ;  how  many 
times  he    has  burthened  himself  with  my  knap- 
sack, when  I  was  sinking  from  fatigue  !     And  at 
Isly,  where  we  were  all    slruggliug  in   sand  and 
cannon  smoke,  baud  to  hand  with  Abd-el  Kader's 
men,  you  saw  him,  like  a  young  lion,  fiercely  re- 
turning  every  blow   which  was  aimed    at  me! 
Grand   Dieu!  what   a   thunder  and  storm  was 
around  us !     My  arm  was  shattered  by  an  Arab 
lance,  and  I  would  have   been  run  through   the 
heart  as  I  fell,  but  for  the  furious  defence  of 
Pierre,  who  paid   for   his  daring  by  two  months* 
captivity  in  the  desert     And  now  we  are  again  in 
dear  France ;  I   go  back  to  Jeaime  a   maimed 
soldier,   yet  a  second  time  Pierre's  gift  to  her. 
Had  I  but  died  at  Isly,  he  might  have  recovered 
the  hopes  of  which  I  cheated  him,  and  Jeanne 
would  have  had  the  bravest  husband  in  France. 
I  should  be  ungrateful  to  him,  not  to  wish  that  it 
were  so.*' 
As  Louis  pronounced  these  last  words,  with  a 


pasBwnate  warmth,  Fierre,  whose  face  had  been 
buried  in  his  hands,  turned  to  him,  with  a  sob 
struggling  in  his  throat,  and  cried,  while  his  manly 
eyes  were  full  of  tears,  "  Louis,  Louis,  for  God*s 
sake,  du  not  say  so.  That  is  the  only  pain  I 
would  not  bear  for  you  !  ** 

We  were  all  too  much  moved  to  speak. 
Through  a  mist,  which  seemed  to  come  before 
me,  I  saw  Pierre  clasp  his  friend  in  his  arms, 
while  the  sergeant  seized  his  hand,  exclaiming, 
**  By  my  soul,  lads,  you  are  a  noble  pair !  **  The 
lamp  was  flickering  low,  and,  as  we  did  not  feel 
inclined  to  talk  longer,  it  was  extinguished,  and 
we  stretched  ourselves  back  among  the  hay.  I 
lay  beside  the  sergeant,  wrapped  in  the  folds  of 
his  camp-cloak,  and  once  in  the  night,  on  awa- 
king, found  his  moustache  cushioned  on  my  cheek. 
The  rain  still  dropped  on  the  tiles,  and  under  its 
lullaby  we  slept  a  long  and  refreshing  sleep. 

I  was  awakened  by  what  seemed  a  cannonade. 
Springing  up  fixnn  dreams  of  camp  and  battle,  I 
found  Jacquard  beating  a  merry  reveille  on  the 
drum.  The  first  faint  gray  of  dawn  was  in  the 
sky  ;  we  strapped  on  our  knapsacks,  descended 
the  scaling  ladder  by  which  we  had  climbed  into 
the  loft,  and  set  out  on  the  road  to  Avignon,  stop- 
ping to  bathe  our  faces  in  the  first  stream  that 
came  tumbling  from  the  hills.  After  two  hours* 
walk,  we  reached  u  by-road  leading  to  L'Isle  and 
Vaucluse;  here  a  cordial  word  was  said,  a  true 
soldier's  embrace  given,  and,  after  one  night's 
happy  companionship,  we  parted  forever. 
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x^Mor^ 


8BC17KXLT  cabined  in  the  ship  below, 
Through  darkness  and  throu^  storai  I  cross  the  sea, 
A  paihloM  wilderness  of  waves  to  me  : 

But  yet  I  do  not  fear,  because  I  know, 
That  He  who  guides  the  good  ship  o*er  that  waste, 
Sees  in  the  stars  her  shining  pathway  traced. 

Blindfold  I  walk  this  lifers  bewikleriog  maze, 
Up  flinty  steep,  through  frozen  mountain  pass — 
Through  thorn-set  barren,  and  through  deep  morass  t 

But,  strong  in  faith,  I  tread  the  uneven  ways, 
And  bare  my  head  unshrinking  to  the  blast, 
Becaura  my  Father's  arm  is  round  me  cast ; 

And  if  the  way  seems  rough,  I  only  dssp 

The  hand  that  leads  me  with  a  firmer  giasp. 
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I  ask  the  star  of  ev'ninir, 

At  bright  it  beams  above, 
If  fW>in  its  glittering  sphere  it  sees 

The  fcir  one  of  my  love  ? 
It  does  not  ansiK'er  me. 
Ob !  star  so  brighliy  beautiful. 

To  her  tliis  uiessage  bear : 
Tell  her  that  thou  iiast  looked  at  me, 

Hast  witnessed  my  despair. 


i    I 

til. 
I  a.«k  the  sunmier  breezes 

To  waft  to  her  my  siglis : 
But  brooklet,  «tar,  and  breeze,  alike, 

My  every  wit»h  denies  ; 

The  breeze  regards  me  not. 
Yet  whL«per  to  her.  gentle  brpeze, 

The  world  to  me  i»  drear. 
Until  the  lov*d  one  of  my  soul 

Betums,  its  gkx)m  to  cbeer.  ' 


EDITORIAL   MISCELLANY. 


PtACt  — MoiaJistt  are  fun  o€  bornilies  on  the  value 
of  time;  and  poets,  fakinf  their  cue  from  these,  are  con- 
tinually running  the  autda  througli  the  glowing  iiu:smre 
iff  their  verse ;  but  we  hare  never  yet  been  lavored  with 
an  application  of  the  saute  precious  images  to  gpace.  A 
very  pretty  sennon,  in  our  opinion,  might  be  preached  on 
Uiis  point  The  party  which  voles  itself  a  iann,  and  the 
pr>liticians  wlio  wit>h  to  annex  Cuba  and  Coney  Island,  are 
good  illustratiora,  to  ny  nothing  of  decamping  debtors, 
pffof»li*  who  ride  in  stages,  and  the  like.  Those,  however, 
who  apfireciate  ibe  value  of  space  to  its  fullest  extent,  arc 
the  editors  of  magazines,  who,  within  their  sphere  of  foity- 
eight  pages,  are  expected  to  include  every  iroaginabl*  va- 
riety of  Airface,  and  all  kinds  of  choice  ores  below  it ;  and, 
at  the  Mme  time,  to  gratify  every  request  for  "immediate 
insertion.**  Oh,  for  the  advent  of  that  time,  when,  by  the 
law  of  marvellous  progress,  magazines  shall  be  montlily 
folio  volumes,  supplied  by  a  thousand  contributors,  and 
read  by  hundreds  of  ihrMisands  of  admiring  subacriben ! 


A  New  Axkucait  Novzu — ^\Ve  hare  be« 
ted  to  gtance  at  the  manuscript  of  a  new  Anxi 
mance,  from  the  pen  oi  H.  U.  Clxxe^tts,  for  w 
venture  to  predict  a  success  such  as  is  not  nAen 
by  works  of  this  character.  The  scenes  are  dn 
everyday  Hfe,  and  are  laid  about  New-YoriK  and  in 
the  plot  is  complicated,  aad  eonfeains  many  tknlia 
ges.    We  understand  the  wofk  will  appear  'm 


Books. — This  season  is  UBOsaafly  rich  in  c 
to  American  literature.  We  have  beanl  a  namber  of  asv 
works  announced,  which  promise  highly  for  the  cnraiag 
winter's  reading.  Pntnam's  magnificent  editica  of  Irviaf 
comes  U>  MS  with  hXl  the  origiaal  fireshncsa  of  tke  anchor ; 
three  vohiroas  of  the  American  Female  Focta.  b%-  Mcssn. 
Griswold  and  Read,  and  Miss  Iby,  are  to  appear  tkoaSf : 
several  splendidly  ilkistrBted  works  are  in  preparabaa,  aai. 
if  the  work  goes  on  as  it  has  begun,  aotbocs  wil  begin  l» 
think  that  the  tong-pioaused  **  battar  tima  **  is  at  liaad. 


BOOKS   OF   THE   MONTH. 


By  C.  B.  Tayler.    JVew-Tark :  Harper  it. 


)        THAnKrVLHK§9 

j  Brothers. 

(  A  narrative  comprising  passages  from  the  diary  of  the 

,  Rev.  Allan  Temple.  DJ).,  and  illustrating,  in  a  fomiliar 
)  style,  the  happiness  to  be  derived  from  a  constam  spirit  of 
(  iliarikfuliiess  to  "  the  Giver  of  all  good,"  in  contrast  to  one 
of  discontent  and  murmuring. 

The  Battlk  or  Bukna  Vista,  with  the  Operations  of 
the  '*  Army  of  Occupation  **  for  One  Month.  By  James 
Henry  Carlton.    J^evfYork  :  Harper  it  Brothers. 

Mr.  Carlton  being  an  officer  of  the  dragoons,  relates 
what  he  saw  and  beard  of  the  terriflc  contest  It  is  in- 
deed a  panorama  of  the  strife,  with  no  otlier  tlian^ts  own 
(earful  embellishments. 

Thb  Youno  ScnooLKisTRKss.  By  Joseph  AJden,  D.D- 
JWw  Yvrk :  Harper  Al  Brothers. 

We  have  here  another  interesting  story-book  for  the 
young,  by  the  author  of  "Alice  Gordon,"  "The  Dying 
Robin,**  &e.  These  works  are  well  calculated  to  win  the 
attention  of  children. 

We  have  received  the  following  works,  but  have  not 
space  to  do  rh*«m  justice  in  the  present  number : — 
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Hnu>Ks  or  PunTAH  Tikes.    By  John  Stoogfalaa.    Fran 
M.  W.  Dodd,  Brieb  Church  CbapeL 

The  Wokcic  or  the  RKVOLtrnox.      By  Mrs.  Fllst       S 
vols.    From  Baker  k.  Scribner. 

Orators   or  the  Ahkrican   REvoumozi.      By  E.  L 
Magoon.    Baker  &  Scribner. 

Edward  VKRnoii,  Mt  Corsm's  Stort.    By  E.  V.  Qnlie. 
J^evYork  :  Harper  tc  Brothers. 

A  narrative  of  thrilling  adventures  in  diffident  parts  of 
the  workl,  and  on  ship-board,    k  is  an  excitiog  **  saosy.** 

RrriRiKO  raoM  Business;    or.  The  Rich  Man's  Error. 
By  T.  S.  Arthur.     JWnc-  York  :  Baker  &  Scribner. 

The  Arthur  here  gives  us  a  picture  of  life — the  life  we 
mean,  of  a  man  who  sets  out  with  **a  hundred  thoosaiKrtn 
ei^oy  himself,  (in  the  most  fhshionable  way ;)  but  as  the 
sequel  proves,  makes  a  mis-step,  kwes  all,  and  be^na  life 
again. 

£r^  We  have  n  dozen  or  more  notices  of  other  worits 
on  hand,  which  we  tried  very  hard  to  get  into  this  naii>- 
ber ;  but  as  we  have  fhiled,  we  can  only  promise  to  give 
tbom  in  our  next,  with  all  the  benefit  of  improvement  by 
age. 
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NOVEMBER,    184  8. 


SIGHT-SEEING    IN    EUROPE. 


BT     THE     EDITOR. 


Wo.  5TJ.— GHmpjJnJ  of  ^wAsi. 


We  left  London  for  Folkestone  at  half  past  4, 
P.M.,  by  express  train  ;  and  we  made  the  dis- 
tance, eighty-two  mileu,  in  about  two  hours.  This 
was  nice  travelling,  and  we  had  a  sort  of  half  car, 
glass  nearly  all  rohnd,  quite  to  ourselves ;  so  we 
sat  in  state,  with  abundant  opportunity  to  see  and 
enjoy  the  prospect  The  country  was  like  all 
rural  England  that  we  have  yet  seen — a  succes- 
sion of  undulating  fields  of  the  softest  verdure, 
crossed  by  hedges  and  diversified  with  scattered 
trees  and  patches  of  wood ;  winding  brooks  fringed 
with  alders  and  dwarf  willows ;  windmills  on  the 
rising  ground ;  pretty  bridges ;  primitive-looking 
villages,  each  with  its  old  church ;  here  and  there 
a  gentleman's  seat  in  the  Elizabethan  taste,  or 
the  more  ambitious  Italian  villa  style ;  such  are 
the  objects  that  diversify  the  scene.  Grand  fea- 
tures we  have  seen  none  yet  Somebody  says 
that  the  face  of  Nature  is  the  only  face  that  can 
be  beautiful  without  a  nose,  and  the  face  of  Eng- 
land is  an  exemplication  of  the  truth  ;  for  beauti- 
ful as  it  is,  we  look  in  vain  for  a  ridge  of  any  kind 
There  are  gently-swelling  hills,  but  they  are  more 
like  cheeks  than  noses.  Lakes  are  as  scarce  as 
hills,  in  the  country  through  which  we  have  yet 
travelled ;  indeed,  water  is  wonderfully  infrequent 
considering  the  abundant  supply  from  the  clouds, 
and  we  have  as  yet  seen  no  mill  but  a  windmill. 
Between  London  and  Folkestone  there  are  few 
villages,  and  the  landscape  has  no  very  distinctive 
or  striking  features  until  we  approach  the  coast, 
when  the  land  rises  in  larger  swells,  and  these 
diow  chalky  rifts  where  there  have  been  slides. 
Ai  you  come  thus  upon  "  the  white  cliffs  of  Al- 
bion," the  soil  becomes  whiter  and  whiter,  until  as 
yon  reach  the  port,  you  seem  to  be  riding  over 
Btncco.  The  Town  of  Folkestone  is  built  partly  on 
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the  cliflf  and  partly  on  the  shore  below,  a  pictu- 
resque and  romantic-looking  place.  If  it  were 
not  used  merely  as  a  point  of  transit,  it  would  be 
praised,  doubtless,  for  it  is  really  pretty  ;  but 
people  are  so  full  of  London  and  Paris  when  they 
stop  at  Folkestone,  that  they  scarcely  deign  to 
look  about  them.  We  reached  the  Pavilion — a 
hotel  half  French  half  English — before  seven,  and 
as  the  tide  did  not  serve  till  half-past  ten,  we  had 
ample  leisure,  alter  our  ea/e  au  lait,  for  a  walk 
through  the  town.  That  part  of  it  which  lies  on 
the  cliffi  looks  somewhat  as  if  it  were  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  like  Petra ;  all  is  stone,  and  the 
streets  are  continually  interrupted  by  fiights  of 
rocky  steps,  so  rough  that  one  nas  to  tread  care- 
fully. These  stairs  wind  in  and  out,  among  quaint 
old  houses,  and  come  where  you  least  expect 
them,  and  bring  you  out  in  the  oddest  corners,  so 
that  they  form  a  very  marked  feature  of  this  old 
town.  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  point  is 
the  old  church,  the  outline  of  which  is  humpy  and 
peculiar,  seeming  as  if  it  did  not  care  how  it  look- 
ed, sticking  out  a  shoulder  here  and  an  elbow  there, 
and  lying  heaped  up  together  in  a  way  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  pert  smartness  of  the  old-new 
churches.  The  church-yard  lies  all  about  it,  and 
there  is  a  public  way  winding  through  the  graves, 
and  issuing  in  a  gate  at  each  end.  There  was  au 
indescribable  charm  in  threading  this  path  by  the 
light  of  the  golden  west  after  set  of  sun,  with  the 
murmur  of  the  distant  surge  in  the  ear,  and  the 
old  graves  about  you.  The  moon  rose  full,  and 
showed  the  ocean  one  sheet  of  heaving  silver,  giv- 
ing leave  to  the  imagination  to  turn  the  old  town 
into  a  feudal  strong-hold,  with  keeps  and  battle- 
ments ;  while  the  newer  buildings,  clustered  round 
the  foot  of  the  cliff,  stood  for  the  subject  village. 
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At  half  past  ten  tho  steamer  Princess  Clementine 
got  under  weigh,  and  from  the  splendor  of  the 
night  wo  anticipated  a  fine  run  to  Boulogne  ;  but 
from  the  moment  the  vessel  rounded  the  pier  she 
sprang  and  pitched  like  a  mad  thing,  and  in  ten 
minutes  almost  every  body  on  board  was  sick. 
Such  leaps  as  that  possessed  princess  made,  such 
frantic  plunges !  at  times  a  somerset  seemed 
unavoidable,  when  suddenly  she  would  bring  up 
with  a  jerk  that  made  all  quiver,  while  she  took 
breath  for  another  effort  One  might  better  cross 
the  Atlantic,  as  to  sea-sickness,  than  encounter 
such  a  kicking  sea  for  two  hours.  As  midnight 
approached,  sleep  came  to  the  relief  of  most  of  the 
sufferers,  and  when  the  steamer  had  fairly  entered 
the  dock  at  Boulogue,  we  began  to  hold  up  our 
heads  again.  We  did  not  know  whether  to  class 
among  French  or  English  customs  the  fact  that 
thero  was  no  female  servant  to  wait  upon  the 
ladies  in  this  emergency.  When  help  was  need- 
ed, a  young  man  was  the  only  person  who  ap- 
peared. We  felt  glad  to  think  that  among  the 
barbarisms  complained  of  by  English  travellers  in 
America,  there  was  none  more  shocking  than  this. 
We  landed  at  Boulogne  amid  such  cries  and 
clatter  as  wo  had  not  yet  encountered.  A  score 
of  hotel-runners  clustered  about  us,  behaving  so 
like  lunatics  as  really  to  put  us  in  fear  of  life  and 
limb.  We  were  glad  to  rush  into  the  custom- 
house to  get  clear  of  them,  and  we  looked  on  with 
some  degree  of  satisfaction  while  our  carpet-bags 
were  turned  out  by  the  officials,  and  night-gowns, 
brushes,  shoes,  and  cologne  bottles,  subjected  to 
their  untender  handling.  Then  came  the  exami- 
nation of  passports,  minute  enough  but  quite  civil, 
and  when  the  passport  provisoire  was  ready,  we 
took  our  way  to  our  hotel,  surrounded  as  before 
with  shrieking  Boulognians. 

The  interior  of  a  French  hotel  of  this  class  is 
not  particularly  prepossessing  to  people  accustom- 
ed to  carpets,  but  looking-glasses  were  abundant, 
and  the  table,  at  which  we  saw  several  persons 
taking  their  supper  at  two  in  the  mormng,  was 
furnished  with  a  clean  cloth  and  napkins.  Every 
thing  seemed  going  on  as  regularly  as  at  noonday, 
although  it  was  by  this  time  almost  dawn.  No- 
body looked  sleepy  or  surprised.  The  hostess,  a 
handsome  woman  of  forty  or  so,  was  everywhere  ; 
smiling,  speaking  excellent  English,  and  making 
each  guest  feel  himself  the  favored  individual.  We 
sat  down  to  wait  for  the  train  which  was  to  leave 
at  ten  minutes  before  four,  and  the  time  seemed  a 
little  long,  spite  of  the  pleasant  landlady,  after  a 
night  of  sea-sickness.  We  wished  to  stop  at 
Amiens,  to  visit  tho  cathedral,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose set  out  in  tho  early  train^  leaving  our  lug- 
gage, which  would  not  be  jcle&red  before,  to  follow 
us  at  eleven.  The  commissionaire  of  the  hotel 
was  to  attend  to  this,  as  soon  as  our  trunks  should 


be  out  of  the  clutches  of  messieurs  les  douanUrs, 
and  it  is  but  justice  to  the  Hotel  d' Albion,  to 
which  we  had  gone  by  mistake,  to  record  for  tbo 
benefit  of  future  travellers,  that  this  servioe,  mm 
well  as  whatever  else  we  required,  was  porformed 
with  the  strictest  honesty  and  the  most  obliging 
civility.  Wo  felt  a  little  anxious  ontil  we  roceived 
our  trunks,  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money  had 
inadvertently  been  left  m  one  of  them. 

At  Amiens  we  breakfasted,  d  la  fourchetier, 
that  is  to  say  on  a  cold  fowl  that  cost  us  three  or 
four  francs,  and  then  went  to  the  Cathedral, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  France.  A 
funeral  service  was  performing  for  the  repose  of  a 
young  girl,  and  a  troop  of  her  companions  assisted, 
all  covered  from  head  to  foot  in  white  veils,  and 
attended  by  some  sisters  of  charity.  The  chant- 
ing was  wild  and  mournful,  and  the  general  ef- 
fect—the veiled  mourners,  the  choir  filled  with 
friends  clothed  in  black,  the  mysterious  gesticula- 
tions and  downcast  looks  of  the  officiating  priests 
—very  striking.  It  seemed  like  an  incantation, 
and  the  ancient  architecture  on  all  sides  formed 
no  unfit  back-ground  for  mystic  rites.  After  wo 
had  explored  the  aisles  and  chapels  of  this  grand 
structure,  we  ascended  to  the  leads,  and  thence  to 
a  tower  or  belfry  whence  we  could  discern  a 
great  extent  of  countr}',  but  not  of  a  picturesque 
or  romantic  character.  The  interior  wood-work 
of  the  roof  is  considered  a  miracle  of  carpentry, 
two  pilasters  or  piers  at  the  sides  being  the  sole 
support  of  an  immense  expanse  of  arches,  so  tliat 
nothiug  interferes  with  the  grand  simplicity  of  the 
view  from  below.  From  the  bottom  of  the  dome 
on  the  outside,  where  one  walks  through  galleriee 
of  statues,  the  roof  seems  like  a  village,  with 
ridges  and  gables,  while  the  architectural  efiect  of 
the  pinnacles,  turrets,  flying  buttresses,  and  elab- 
orate  balustrades,  is  wonderful.  The  amount  of 
sculpture  on  the  exterior  of  this  cathedral  exceeds 
anything  we  have  yet  seen.  The  inn  where  wo 
stopped  was  clean  and  well -furnished,  but  most  of 
the  townspeople  that  we  saw  looked  wretchedly 
poor,  and  we  were  besieged  by  beggars.  Not  a 
bonnet  was  to  be  seen,  but  m  place  of  that  appen- 
dage, so  necessar}'  with  us,  there  were  the  most 
grotesque  caps,  put  on  hind  part  before,  if  one 
may  judge  by  the  border,  which  reposed  upon  the 
shoulders,  while  the  face  was  entirely  unshaded. 
Sabots  and  very  succinct  petticoats  marked  the 
damsels  of  Amiens ;  and  caps,  pipes,  and  blue 
blouses  the  men  ;  the  donkeys  looked  raggeder 
even  than  donkeys  generally  do,  and  their  loads 
seemed  for  the  most  part  rags  and  rubbish.  There 
was  a  good,  honest  look  about  the  people,  how- 
ever, and  they  seemed  to  bear  their  hard  lot  with 
tolerable  patience.  In  tho  church  we  could  not 
but  be  struck  with  the  deep  devotion  and  humble 
faith  which  they  displayed.    There  was  an  up- 
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pearance  of  complete  abetractedneH  from  all  out- 
ward thiugs,  not  often  obaervable  in  more  enlight- 
ened congregations. 

May  19. — We  came  to  Pane  in  the  aflemoon, 
and  iKK>n  found  ourMlvee  very  comfortable  at  the 
Hotel  Meurice,  perhaps  one  of  the  beet  in  Europe 
for  English  and  American  travellers.  It  is  ordi- 
narily much  thronged*  but  the  astounding  overturn 
at  the  Tuilleries  has  stricken  such  a  panic  into  the 
travelling  world,  that  its  halls  are  nearly  deserted, 
and  the  Ubled*h6te  not  half  filled.  We  set  out 
the  next  morning,  like  dutiful  and  diligent  sight- 
seers, to  do  up  as  many  churches  as  possible,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  get  a  general  view  of  the  city, 
so  that  the  picture  it  might  imprint  on  our  memo- 
ries would  have  some  keeping,  and  a  tolerable  dis- 
tinctness. The  Seine,  the  Arc  de  Trioraphe, 
Notre  Dame,  and  the  column  of  the  Place  Ven- 
dome^  are  our  landmarks.  From  these  we  take 
our  bearings  and  calculate  our  distances,  and  if 
we  sometimes  astonish  our  good  courier  by  the 
unbonndedness  of  our  desires,  we  flatter  ourselves 
that  we  surprise  him  occasionally  by  the  accuracy 
of  our  local  knowledge.  But  Paris  seems  a  mere 
village,  as  to  distances,  compared  with  Londou, 
where  one  may  travel  the  fuU  breadth  of  a  Ger- 
man principality  between  one  friend's  house  and 
another. 

Paris  is  said  to  be  very  dull,  at  present,  but 
there  is  ample  amusement  for  the  traveller.  Our 
courier  laments  over  the  degeneracy  of  the  times. 
**  See  there,  madame,"  he  said,  "  there  is  clothes 
hung  out  of  the  windows  of  the  royal  palace. 
The  Tuilleries,  where  the  king  lived,  de  very 
apartment,  is  full  of  doee  low  people — what  you 
cair  de  canaille  ; "  and  in  truth,  there  was  some 
soldier's  week's  wash  hanging  to  dry  from  the 
king's  window.  Scarcely  any  private  equipages 
are  seen  in  the  streets,  and  very  few  wetl-drest 
people.  All  the  English  fled  at  the  first  rumor  of 
a  change,  and  the  French  noblesse  do  not  show 
themselves  at  present  Add  to  this,  that  the  un- 
usual warmth  of  the  weather  has  driven  many 
Parisians  out  of  town,  and  it  is  easy  to  account 
for  the  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  streets. 
On  Sunday  the  21st,  the  grand  Fite  de  f rater- 
nite,  so  often  proposed  aud  deferred,  took  place, 
and  there  was  no  lack  of  people  then.  It  is  es- 
timated that  there  were  a  million  of  persons  pre- 
sent, including  spectators,  and  the  whole  day  was 
devoted  to  this  expression  of  public  feeling.  Noth- 
ing could  have  been  more  harmonious  than  the 
day's  rejoicings.  The  procession  was  enlivened 
by  various  eublematical  devices,  some  of  them 
very  splendid  ;  and  still  more  by  bands  of  young 
giris,  drest  in  white  and  crowned  with  flowers  or 
oak  leaves,  who  marched  in  the  procession  bear- 
ing small  tricolored  flags  and  other  popular  em- 
blems.     Multitudes  of  soldiers  had  bouquets  in 


the  muzzles  of  their  guns,  aud  wreaths  about 
their  bayonets ;  and  in  spite  of  the  glitter  of  war, 
nothing  could  be  more  pacific  than  the  general 
aspect  of  things.  The  Marseillaise  and  the  De. 
part  dn  Paris  were  sung  spontaneously  by  whole 
crowds,  both  in  the  procession  and  out ;  neither 
time  nor  tune  being  very  strictly  adhered  to. 
The  scene  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  was  mag- 
nificent There  is  perhaps  no  more  favorable 
esplanade  for  such  a  display.  On  one  side  the 
beautiful  trees  of  the  Tuilleries,  opposite  those  of 
the  Champs  Elys^  ;  to  the  north  the  fa9ade  of 
the  church  of  the  Madeleine,  a  fac-simile  of  the 
Parthenon ;  on  the  south,  the  front  of  the  cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  a  noble  building.  In  the  midst 
two  fountains  embellished  with  statuary,  and  the 
grrand  obelisk  of  Luxor ;  while  all  around  are 
groups  and  single  statues  which  add  much  to  the 
efiect  An  immense  crowd,  bristling  with  bay- 
onets, fluttering  with  banners  and  flowers,  and 
all  alive  with  gay  dresses  aud  smiling  faces,  filled 
this  area ;  aud  from  the  excellent  stand  we  ob- 
tained on  the  raised  platform  in  the  centre  of  the 
square,  we  saw  the  whole  to  great  advantage. 
The  Champ  de  Mars,  however,  was  the  scene  of 
special  display.  There  were  grand  preparations 
th^re  of  every  kind  for  the  characteristic  portion 
of  the  f§te ;  the  defiling  of  this  immense  crowd, 
both  civil  and  military,  before  the  officers  of  the 
provisional  government,  and  the  members  of  tho 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  who  were  ranged  on  a 
platform  in  front  of  the  Polytechnic  School  for 
the  purpose.  The  decorations  of  the  Champ  de 
Mars  on  this  occasion  were  more  truly  French 
than  anything  we  have  yet  seen.  In  the  centre 
was  a  statue  (in  plaster)  of  the  Republic, — a 
female  figure  holding  in  one  hand  a  naked  sword 
with  the  handle  pointing  forward,  hi  the  other 
several  gariands — the  whole  being  one  hundred 
feet  high,  including  the  pedestal,  on  the  steps  of 
which  were  tripods,  flags,  fasces,  stands  for  mu- 
sicians, lions  in  plaster,  and  sundry  emblematical 
devices.  Besides  this,  there  were  many  other 
statues  and  stands,  but  of  less  pretension,  aud 
on  every  side  preparations  on  the  grandest  scale 
for  the  illuminations  aud  fireworks  of  the  evening. 
Multitudes  of  well-dressed  people  thronged  this 
great  plain,  and  nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
animated  or  more  beautiful  than  the  scene.  It 
must  be  allowed  that  soldiers,  puppets  as  they  are, 
add  much  to  the  mere  display  of  such  occasions ; 
and  the  presence  of  the  various  military  bands  is 
very  enlivening  ;  but  when  we  think  of  our 
French  brethren  as  bemg  in  the  midst  of  a  noble 
struggle  for  liberty,  and  desirous  of  founding  their 
republic  on  immutable  principles,  these  soldiers 
are  the  most  discouraging  sight  that  meets  our 
eyes.  We  are  told  that  it  would  be  exceedingly 
unsafe  for  France  to  be  unarmed  in  the  midst  of 
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the  nations  of  Europe,  who  would  be  very  likely 
to  take  advantage  of  her  defencelea  state ;  but 
we  can  only  reply,  that  no  republic  founded  upon 
military  force  will  stand.  The  idea  of  a  republic 
is  the  result  of  the  general  progress  of  the  world, 
which  has  outlived  the  monarchical  age  ;  further 
progress  will  as  surely  leave  behind  the  idea  of 
brute  force.  We  shall  never  see  a  permanent 
government,  until  we  see  one  absolutely  Christian. 
Christianity  is  immutable,  uncompromising,  and 
He  who  has  said  that  by  it  alone  the  world  shall 
be  saved,  will  surely  overturn,  and  overturn,  and 
overturn,  till  mankind  shall  submit  in  truth  as 
they  now  do  in  profession,  to  the  rule  of  Christ. 
Here  lies  our  chief  fear  for  the  new  French  Re- 
public. The  accursed  military  spirit,  which  has 
been  inbred  in  the  people  for  generations,  is  still 
predominant ;  the  bayonet  may  be  wreathed 
with  flowers,  but  it  glitters  through  them ;  and 
the  world  applauds  the  folly  under  the  name  of 
prudence.  The  men  whose  counsels  have  pre- 
vailed, though  wise  and  good,  are  not  in  advance 
of  tlieir  age  as  were  the  founders  of  our  republic. 
Their  t^entimeuts  are  fiue  in  the  way  of  poetry, 
generosity,  bravery ;  but  fall  far  short  of  Christian 
principle,  which  recognises  no  modifying  power 
in  expediency,  declines  all  compromif>e  with  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  sees  no  safety  but  in  a  rigid 
adherence  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony.  Our 
hopes  prophesy  the  best  for  France  ;  our  fears 
have  been  increased  by  a  visit  to  Paris  at  this 
juncture.  Every  third  man  is  a  soldier ;  you  are 
waked  in  the  morning  by  the  beat  of  the  drum 
and  the  trumpet  of  cavalry  ;  in  every  street  is  a 
corps  dt  garde  ;  if  you  ask  the  name  of  a  fine 
building,  ten  to  one  you  are  told  it  is  a  caserne 
(barrack)  or  a  military  hospital.  The  public  re- 
liance is  not  on  wisdom,  on  virtue,  on  justice,  on 
the  spirit  of  peace  ;  but  on  fighting  ;  a  quickness 
to  resent  and  ability  to  revenge  an  injury.  Here- 
in is  fatal  weakness. 

The  French  are  a  nation  of  sentiments.  Words 
are  things  to  them.  The  number  of  inscriptions 
of  "  Libert^,  Egalitd,  Fraternitd,"  in  the  city, 
already,  when  the  old  king's  traces  are  hardly 
cold,  is  truly  wonderful.  These  magic  words 
appear  not  only  on  every  public  building,  churches 
included,  but  on  every  gateway  and  each  side  of 
every  gateway,  on  the  Arc  Triomphale,  on  the 
column  of  the  Place  Vendome,  on  the  statue  of 
Louis  Quinze,  in  short  wherever  the  government 
or  the  people  have  any  power.  One  is  ready  to 
fancy  that  the  painters  of  Paris  must  have  been 
making  money  when  all  other  trades  and  pro- 
fessions have  been  suffering,  during  the  late  con- 
vulsions, and  inscriptions  are  the  order  of  the 
day.  They  are  set  up,  as  if  to  give  direction 
rather  than  expression  to  the  feelings  and  senti- 
ments of  the  people.    Some  of  them  are  common- 


place enough,  but  they  all  appeal  directly  and 
warmly  to  the  people,  in  high-sounding  phrasd- 
ology. 

We  were  amused  the  other  evening  with  a 
patriotic  efifusion  which  we  happened  to  bear 
en  passant  A  young  man  was  singing  in  tba 
midst  of  a  great  crowd,  and  accompanying  him- 
self on  the  guitar.  The  words  we  heard  as  we 
passed  were 

**  No — no — no ! 
En  France  les  Anglais 
Ne  regneront  Jamaia !  ** 

and  the  audience  responded  with  great  animatioB. 
But  the  most  striking  thing  of  this  kind  is  tke 
singing  of  the  Marseillaise,  by  Mademoiselle  Ra- 
chel, and  the  enthusiasm  of  her  audiences.  She 
appears  after  the  tragedy,  in  the  simplest  poosible 
tragic  drapery,  majestic  in  simplicity  ;  the  voioe 
is  nothing,  as  a  voice,  but  her  declamation  of  the 
hymn  is  sublime.  Her  eye,  her  voice,  her  ges- 
tures, are  passionate  in  the  extreme  ;  and  at  each 
refrain  she  becomes  a  Pythoness,  and  her  aodienee 
is  spell-bound  until  the  last  word,  when  they  burst 
forth  in  acclamations  that  rend  the  skies.  For 
the  last  stanza  she  grasps  the  tri-color  ;  she  kneels 
before  it ;  she  clasps  it  to  her  bosom  ;  she  wavea 
it  with  a  frantic  eagerness ;  and  she  carries  her 
hearers  with  her  throughout.  It  is  a  perfectly 
unique  exhibition,  and  one  which  only  a  Rachel 
could  make  sublime,  instead  of  ridiculous.  Ra- 
chel is  born  for  tragedy,  and  nothing  else.  We 
cannot  possibly  conceive  of  her  ordering  break- 
fast, or  cheapening  a  bonnet  A  strictly  classical 
drapery  is  her  only  wear,  and  she  scorns  the  aid 
of  silks  and  spangles,  and  even  of  point  lace  and 
diamonds.  Without  being  handsome,  she  fasci- 
nates the  eye  ;  perhaps  she  is  scarcely  even  grace- 
ful ;  but  her  pose  is  perfect,  and,  when  passion 
throws  her  into  attitudes  of  such  abandon  as 
would  certainly  result  in  fatal  awkwardness  in 
less  perfectly  artistic  hands,  she  is  sure  to  recover 
herself,  without  any  apparent  effort,  and  without 
a  moment's  break  in  the  action.  Thin  to  a  fault, 
she  is  yet  more  like  a  statue  than  like  a  living 
woman,  so  completely  b  want  of  fulness  of  out- 
line made  up  by  taste  in  costume,  and  classic  per- 
fection of  attitude.  Rachel  is  not  so  much  an  ac- 
tress as  a  great  artist  Her  voice  is  low,  almost 
hoarse  ;  but  it  is  heard  distinctly,  even  in  a  whis- 
per. Her  power  is  intellectual,  and  sympathetic ; 
it  seems  hardly  subject  to  rules ;  yet  we  cannot 
doubt  that  it  is  the  result  of  intense  stody.  The 
Parisians  appreciate  her,  and  listen  with  breath- 
less interest  to  speeches  long  enough  to  tire  any 
audience  less  accustomed  to  French  tragedy.  It 
is  observable,  however,  that  Rachel,  and  other 
finished  performers,  have  a  way  of  hastening 
through  those  interminablQ  speechen,  qnite  dififer- 
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ent  from  the  declamatory  style  of  our  school-days, 
when  we  gave  the  **  Madame !"  and  **  Seigneur!'* 
with  such  dignified  emphasis.  Rachel  recites 
those  passages  in  a  tone  almost  of  domestic  famil- 
iauity.  When  she  persuades,  she  uses  not  the 
theatrical,  but  the  family  tone  of  persuasiou  ; 
when  she  scolds,  she  does  it  as  naturally  as  can 
be,  whether  the  sufierer  be  husband  or  papa.  She 
has  no  stage-trick  ;  takes  no  care  of  her  braids, 
or  of  her  train  ;  does  not  seem  to  know  there  is 
an  audience  in  the  house,  even  when  they  applaud 
her  to  the  echo;  and  is,  in  short,  the  perfect 
artist,  who  conceals  all  art.  We  class  an  even- 
ing with  Rachel  among  the  grand  things  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  her  singing  of  the  Marseillaise  as  al- 
most the  grandest  thing  she  does. 

The  churches  of  Paris  are  among  the  sights,  of 
courae ;  but  as  they  are  amply  described  by  the 
guide-books,  we  have  nought  to  do  with  them 
here.  We  may  remark,  however,  that  the  resto- 
rations which  are  going  on  among  them  are  terri- 
bly destructive  of  interest,  for  the  present,  at  least 
Let  them  be  done  as  they  may,  they  invariably 
produce  tucougruities.  An  old  window  is  a  clus- 
ter of  rich  gems,  whose  setting  you  scarcely  no- 
tice; but  place  a  trim  modern  on^  beneath  it, 
and,  though  you  see  that  the  components  of  the 
intruder  are  but  Bristol  stones  in  comparison,  yet 
the  stylish  look  of  the  bran  new  makes  the  old 
seem  clumsy  and  ill -fancied.  And  so  throughout 
But  when  time  has  mellowed  these  restorations, 
the  generations  to  come  will  hardly  perceive  that 
centuries  more  have  passed  over  one  portion  than 
over  the  other :  so  we  must  not  complain.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  accommodate  the  new  to  the  old, 
as  far  as  possible ;  and  much  as  we  love  ruins,  we 
would  not  hasten  the  downfall  of  these  monuments 
of  the  piety  of  old  times  by  omitting  anything  that 
could  tend  to  their  preservation. 

Dining  at  a  restaurant  is  one  of  the  novelties  of 
the  Iady4raveller  in  Paris.  Taking  a  sandwich 
or  a  plate  of  oysters  at  Thompson  and  Welter's  is 
a  considerable  feat,  and  some  of  our  ladies  at 
home  roll  up  their  eyes  at  the  boldness  which  can 
venture  thus  far.  But  to  sit  down  in  a  public 
room,  to  a  regular  dinner  of  an  hour's  length,  or 
more,  is  quite  another  affair,  and  it  really  requires 
some  practice  before  one  can  refrain  from  casting 
sly  glances  around  during  the  process,  to  see 
whether  anybody  is  looking.  But  these  restau- 
rant dinners  are  very  pleasant  things  when  you 
are  once  used  to  them.  At  the  Trois  Frferes 
Proven9aux,  for  instance,  which  is  one  of  the  best, 
you  are  seated  at  a  table  covered  with  damask, 
fine  enough  for  royalty,  with  napkins  to  match, 
all  of  an  extreme  purity  and  whiteness.  You 
have  silver  forks  and  spoons  to  as  many  plates  as 
you  can  contrive  to  use  in  succession  ;  your  food 
k  all  served  in  silver  dishes,  quite  hot,  and  the 


cuisine   is  of  the  greatest  delicacy,  as  well  as  va- 
riety.    All  about  you  are  immense  mirrors,  statu- 
ary, flowers,  fruits  in  elegaut  baskets  of  china  or 
or  molu,  and  whatever  luxury  can  devise  to  en- 
hance the  pleasure  of  dining  ;  and,  withal,  though 
there  may  be  twenty  other  parties  dining  at  as 
many  tables  within  sight,  yet  nobody  looks  at 
you,  or  seems  to  know  that  you  are  there.     Oue 
waiter  takes  you  under  his  especial  care,  and  the 
different  courses  are  served  with  (he  precision  of 
clock-work,  everything  being  as  neat  and  elegant 
as  possible.     One  feels  at  first  as  if  it  was  a  trans- 
gression ;  but  after  a  while  this  subsides  into  a 
feeling  of  agreeable  abandon^  unalloyed  by  any 
sense  of  naughtiness ;  and  a  dinner  at  a  restau- 
rant becomes  one  of  the  natural  events  of  a  Paris 
day.     The  shops  of  Paris  are  abundantly  supplied 
with  the  most  elegaut  articles  ;  but  we  saw  uoue 
which  compared  in  maguificeuce  with   some  at 
home.    The  taste,  however,   with    which   mer- 
chandise is  displayed,  adds  greatly  to  the  pleasure 
of  examining  pretty  things.     The  French  seem  to 
have  a  magic  in  their  touch  where  dress  is  con- 
cerned.    A  bonnet  that  you  may  buy  for  three 
dollars,  will  have  an  air  which  you  may  seek  in 
vain  at  four  times  the  sum  at  home  ;  aud  a  very 
ordinary  barege,  made  up  by  a  Parisian  modiste, 
will  set  off  the  plainest  figure.     No  two  cities  in 
Christendom  can  well  be  more  different,  in  many 
respects,  than  Paris  and  Loudon.     As  to  the  im- 
pression on  first  survey,  as  one  passes  through  the 
streets,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  appearance 
of  theatrical  showiness  and  instability,  which  Paris 
presents,  contrasted  with  the  solid  magnificence  of 
London.     The  buildings  in  the  French  capital  are 
of  a  most  substantial  character ;  yet  they  manage 
to  look  like  paste-board,  whether  from  the  light 
color  of  the  stone  of  which  they  are  built,  or  in 
consequence    of    certain   ornamented    flourishes, 
usually  observable  in  facades  of  any  pretenmon. 
The  color  has  probably  more  to  do  with  it  than 
anything ;  but  the  impression  does  not  wear  off, 
even  after  visiting  La  Cit^,  and  its  vicinity,  which 
are  dingy  enough  to  satisfy  one.     1'he  poor  quar- 
ters of  Paris  bear  their  poverty  on  the  outside ; 
you  seem  to  perceive  through  the  very  walls  the 
filthy  and  swarming  wretchedness  within.     Either 
there  are  no  such  places  in  London,  or  our  re- 
searches fell  short  of  them.     There  is,  at  least, 
some  outward  appearance  of  comfort  and  respect- 
ability observable  wherever  we  turn,  and  uobody 
in  London  was,  or  seemed  poor  enough,  to  live 
with  his  family  aud  his  shop  entirely  out  of  doors, 
exposed  to  the  comments   of  passengers.      This 
living  out  of  doors  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  agree- 
ableness  of  the  climate  ;  but  it  is  confined  to  the 
lowest  of  the  people,  those  who  may,  at  least,  be 
suspected  of  lacking  the  means  of  in-door  com- 
fort.    Doing  one's  cooking,  and  working  at  one's 
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trade,  out  of  doors,  is  qatte  a  difiereot  affair  from 
sittiug^  ia  the  garden  of  the  TuiHeriea  on  a  plea- 
sant aflerooou,  enjoying  the  play  of  children  or  a 
chut  with  a  frieud.  When  we  saw  goods  display- 
ed in  the  open  street,  on  rails  and  boxes,  without 
the  shelter  of  roof  or  awning,  we  could  not  help 
feeling  that  it  was  the  resource  of  painful,  strug- 
gling poverty,  not  of  choice,  or  of  that  joyousuess 
of  heurt  which  seeks  sunshine,  and  asks  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  passer-by.  No  doubt  the  present  as- 
pect of  Paris  is  very  unfavorable  ;  the  revulsion 
ill  aiifairs  caused  by  the  expulsion  of  Louis  Philippe, 
however  it  may  cesult  for  the  generations  to  come, 
has  undoubtedly  much  increased  for  the  present 
the  poverty  and  suffering  of  the  working-classes, 
by  depriving  them  in  a  great  degree  of  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  rich,  whose  revenues  are  too  un- 
certain to  allow  of  any  but  the  most  necessary 
outlay.  Then  the  military  spirit  so  prevalent  must 
have  no  small  share  in  the  distress  of  the  poor, 
siuce  a  man  who  is  drilling  and  mounting  guard, 
and  buying  uniform,  and  spending  the  day  on 
parade,  is  not  likely  to  have  much  time  to  work 
at  his  trade,  even  if  he  do  not  become  perma- 
nently idle  and  worthless  in  consequence  of  the 
glitter  and  excitement  of  the  profession  of  arms. 
But  after  all,  there  is  evidence  of  poverty  whose 
causes  are  deep-seated,  and  whose  habits  are 
squalid  and  hopeless,  and  this  is  in  outward  im- 
pression contrasted  with  great  splendor  and  showi- 
uess  in  the  elegant  parts  of  the  cily.  Paris  struck 
us  us  being  at  once  less  suttstantial  and  less  ele- 
gant in  appearance  than  Loudon,  and  we  record 
the  impression  because  it  is  different  from  that  of 
most  American  travellers.  There  is  abundant 
provision  for  pleasure,  and  that  of  a  cheap  aiul 
harmless  kind — far  more,  apparently,  than  in 
London,  where  there  are  fifty  places  where 
brandy  and  beer  are  offered  for  sale,  to  one  where 
you  can  procure  an  ice  or  a  glass  of  lemouade. 
The  people  themselves  have  not  the  drudging, 
business-like  air  that  one  meets  everywhere  in 
Loudon ;  and  (he  women,  with  their  pretty, 
graceful  caps,  stopping  to  chat  with  each  other  as 
they  pass  to  and  fro,  give  the  street  a  cheerful  ap- 
pearance compared  with  that  of  the  greater  city, 
where  few  women  are  in  the  streets,  and  those 
few  shut  up  in  particularly  ugly  bonnets,  and 
never  seeming  to  recognise  any  one  further  than 
by  a  solemn  bend  of  the  head.  Everything  is 
gay,  or  makes  an  attempt  to  be  gay,  in  Paris. 
Triste  is  an  epithet  of  condemnation,  uttered 
with  a  grimace ;  and  it  embraces  everything  se- 
rious. Only  the  beggars  by  the  wayside  and  the 
old  women  in  the  churches  are  habitually  tristet 
and  this  is  for  a  purpose-— the  former  to  excite 
compassion,  the  latter  to  propitiate  the  saints, 
who  are  always  represented  as  sad.  The  men 
and  women  who  carry   about   larger  vessels  of 


iced  currant-water  and  other  cooling  drinks,  al- 
ways have  their  reservoir  covered  with  scarlet 
velvet,  and  decorated  with  little  gilt  bells  ;  and 
people  who  preside  at  stalls  will  mingle  green 
leaves  with  their  oranges  and  lemons,  and  scatter 
bouquets  among  their  less-attractive  wares.  Half 
the  men  you  meet  have  a  flower  eitlier  in  the 
button-hole  or  the  hat-baud,  and  this  reminds  us 
that  even  in  liondon  it  is  the  fashion  for  gentle* 
men  to  wear  a  rose  or  a  bunch  of  violets  in  the 
button-hole — a  charming  custom,  not  without  its 
moral  uses.  But  Paris,  with  all  its  attractions, 
and  they  are  many,  is  almost  paltry,  after  London. 
The  difference  in  national  character  is  visible 
everywhere — as  you  walk  along  the  streets,  as 
you  go  through  the  porte  cochere  into  a  court  de> 
corated  with  plaster  statues,  and  lively  here  aud 
there  with  green-house  plants.  London  reminds 
you  everywhere  of  the  aristocracy  ;  Paris  seems, 
to  us  at  least,  in  these  days  of  searching  and  level- 
ling, to  have  no  aristocracy,  and  no  provision  for 
one.  We  do  not  desire  an  aristocracy,  but  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  in  giving  dignity  and  splendor 
to  a  city  like  Loudon,  a  wealthy  nobility,  whose 
outlay  for  their  own  pleasure  and  pride  is  almost 
unlimited,  is  far  more  effective  than  any  amount 
of  government  expenditure.  Everything  splendid 
in  the  outward  appearance  of  Paris  is  referred  to 
the  sovereign  or  the  government.  Napoleon 
built  this  or  projected  that ;  Louis  Philippe  erect- 
ed this  monument  or  adorned  that  public  square. 
It  is  hard  to  find  the  residences  of  great  proprie- 
tors in  Paris.  There  are  no  streets  evidently  de- 
voted to  their  wealth,  and  beautified  with  their 
taste  and  money.  In  the  fashionable  quarters, 
even,  one  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
houses,  while  in  Loudon  there  is  no  grand  resi- 
dence that  does  not  speak  for  itself — not  by  any 
intentional  showiuess,  but  by  a  general  uurois- 
takeable  air  of  expense  and  elegance.  The  ab- 
sence of  ail  equipage  in  Paris  at  the  preseut  mo- 
ment is  perhaps  another  reason  for  the  poor  ap- 
pearance of  the  streets,  after  Loudon.  If  the  ab- 
surdity and  degrading  character  of  liveries  struck 
us  in  London,  the  lack  of  such  carriages  as  de- 
note opulent  circumstances,  is  equally  obtrusive  in 
Paris.  There  is  great  appearance  of  a  weulthy 
and  absolute  goverumeut,  very  little  of  a  prosper- 
ous and  enterprising  people.  At  this  preseut  time, 
the  meu,  in  particular,  have  an  anxious  look,  and 
gather  into  knots,  talking  earnestly,  or  surround- 
ing the  bulletins  aud  placards  of  which  thero  are 
plenty  everjwhere.  "CitoyensI"  ffgures  on 
every  side,  an  appeal  which  shows  the  spirit  of 
the  hour,  and,  spite  of  the  comparatively  peaceful 
appearance  of  things,  makes  cue  tremble  with 
recollections  of  the  horrid  scenes  associated  with 
such  addresses.  Thus  far,  however,  great  boast 
is  made   of  the  self-restraint  and   decorum  with 
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which  the  lale  reyolution  was  conducted — partic- 
ularly of  the  courtesy  shown  to  women  and  chil- 
dren. This  is  a  |;ood  sign — the  boasting,  we 
mean  ;  for  it  shows  some  glitnmering  notion  of 
the  odiousness  of  violence — the  first  requisite  to- 
wards a  wise  change  of  government. 

Paris  abounds  in  shows,  and  one  cannot  walk 
the  streets  without  coming  upon  conjurore,  won- 
derful adepts  in  throwing  the  staff,  dancing-girls, 
performers  on  every  conceivable  sort  of  musical 
instrument,  polichinelles,  tumblers,  didramists,  and 
aa  endless  list  of  artists  of  the  same  class,  who 
draw  crowds  round  them  and  form  their  rings  with 
as  much  deliberation  as  if  they  were  in  their  own 
peculiar  tents  or  carts,  the  police  looking  on  quiet- 
ly, and  never  interfering,  while  in  London  one 
cannot  be  allowed  to  have  Punch  at  oue*8  door  at 
nine  in  the  morning,  in  a  quiet  by-street,  for  love 
or  money.  Amusement  is  evidently  an  important 
part  of  the  business  of  life,  while  in  England  and 
among  ns  it  is  something  incidental  and  half-dis- 
owned, for  which  uo  regular  provision  is  made  ex- 
cept by  the  few  who  make  pleasure  their  sole  bu- 
sinesB.  People  always  seem  to  have  leisure  in 
Paris  ;  it  is  to  be  presumed  there  are  exceptions  ; 
for  the  great  works  of  all  kinds  done  there  are  not 
accomplished  by  shows,  lemonade  and  bouquets — 
but  one  never  sees  anybody  who  seems  to  be  un- 
comfortably laborious  or  even  busy.  The  women 
seem  to  have  the  hardest  part  of  life,  but  we  are 
told  they  have  also  tlie  larger  share  of  power  in 
all  its  affairs,  and  power  is  what  we  all  love. 
They  wear  a  confident  air,  walk  with  a  decided 
step,  and  look  one  full  in  the  eyes,  as  if  quite  ac- 
customed to  taking  their  own  part,  but  yet  not 
often  with  an  offensive  boldness.  Perhaps  they 
have  discovered  that  true  modesty  can  afiurd  to 
be  sincere ;  perhaps  it  is  only  another  manifesta- 
tiou  of  the  general  insouciance.  We  had  no  op- 
portunity, in  the  few  days  of  our  first  stay  in 
Paris,  of  seeing  women  of  high  rank  ;  our  observa- 
tions refer  to  the  lower  classes  of  women — ^those 
whom  one  meets  in  the  streets  and  gardens,  and 
who  appear  just  now  to  make  up  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  Paris  beside  soldiers.  One  fancies  there 
is  an  undue  proportion  of  female  life,  from  the  fact 
that  the  men  in  uniform  do  not  seem  like  regular 
inhabitants,  though  they  are  really  so,  being  for 
the  most  part  citizen-soldiers,  and  their  wives  are 
obliged  to  supply  their  places  behind  Ihe  counters. 
Of  beauty  we  have  seen  little.  Dark  hair  and 
eyes  are  predominant,  and  sound  teeth  quite 
usual ;  but  delicacy  of  feature  one  seeks  almost  in 
vain  among  the  women  of  Paris  They  look 
fresh  and  strong,  and  generally  walk  pretty  well, 
and  a  certain  grace  about  the  dress  shows  to  the 
best  advantage  whatever  of  good  looks  they  may 
possess ;  but  for  an  expression  of  sensibility  or  ten- 


derness we  must  seek  elsewhere.  We  ^may  ex- 
pect firom  such  countenances  not  only  ready  wit 
and  quick  resentment,  but  active  sympathy  and 
generous  effort — but  we  must  not  look  for  the 
deeper  manifestations  of  feeling,  or  an  enduriiig 
silence  under  injury.  Meekness  cannot  be  the 
virtue  most  natural  to  such  eyes ;  Raphael  would 
have  found  no  Madonnas  among  them,  though 
many  a  tradesman's  wife  of  Paris  might  have  sat 
for  a  Judith — the  female  character  apparently  next 
in  esteem  in  the  churches  of  the  continent.  • 

Our  shopping  in  Paris  was  not  very  expensive, 
but  it  was  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  for  most 
articles  required  by  ladies  the  prices  are  very  sim- 
ilar to  those  at  home.  Bonnets  and  embroidery 
are  cheaper,  and  perhaps  some  kinds  of  shawls, 
but  for  everything  else,  even  to  shoes,  gloves  and 
cologne,  we  paid  about  New. York  prices.  Flowers 
are  abundant  and  cheap,  but  for  a  glass  of  ice  one 
pays  twenty-five  cents,  and  as  much  more  for  a 
little  spongecake  to  eat  with  it  Indeed,  we  find 
our  American  habit  of  a  free  use  of  ice  rather 
mal-apropos  in  Europe,  where  that  necessary  of 
life  to  us,  is  counted  among  the  expensive  luxuries. 
A  lady  told  us  in  London  that  it  was  only  at  the 
most  splendid  entertainments  that  are  found  ice- 
cream or  fruit-ice,  and  that  oven  there  the  morsel 
to  which  one  was  helped  was  significant  of  its 
costliness.  We  bought  Wenham  Lake  ice  daily 
in  Losdou,  for  not  more  than  three  or  four  times 
its  price  at  home,  so  that  the  dearth  of  it  must  be 
partly  owing  to  its  not  being  yet  naturalized  in 
England.  Some  people  there  have  even  a  preju- 
dice against  it,  supposing  it  to  be  unhealthy.  We 
venture  to  believe  this  notion  will  not  outlive  a 
more  extensive  use  of  it,  and  also  that  such  use 
would  in  some  degree  diminish  that  of  strong 
drink,  so  prevalent  among  all  classes  there.  Where 
the  water  is  tepid  there  seems  some  reason  for 
adding  something  to  remedy  its  insipidity,  but  with 
ice  it  is  piquant  enough,  and  quenches  thirst  better 
than  any  mixture  whatsoever. 

We  saw  scarcely  any  priests  in  Paris,  except  in 
the  churches,  where  their  appearance  did  not  im- 
press us  favorably.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  phy- 
siognomy, they  cannot  be  men  of  ver}'  exalted 
character.  Many  of  the  faces  we  happened  to 
see  were  dull  if  not  gross,  and  the  manner  of  per- 
forming the  services  was  truly  melancholy,  so  de- 
void of  all  unction  and  earnestness  did  it  appear. 
It  may  have  been  owing  to  the  temper  of  the  time, 
but  certainly  there  was  nothing  encouraging  in  the 
appearance  of  religion  in  Paris.  Both  priests  and 
people  seemed  formal,  dull  and  distrait,  and  the 
number  of  persons  present  at  any  one  service  was 
comparatively  small.  We  dkl  not  happen  upon  any 
grand  religious  ceremony. 
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BT   EDGAR   A.   POK 


I  8AW  tbee  once— once  only — ^yeari  ago : 

I  must  not  say  A^^ie  many — but  not  many. 

It  was  a  July  midnight ;  and  from  out 

A  full-orbed  moon,  that,  like  thine  own  soul,  soaring, 

JSought  a  precipitant  pathway  up  through  heaven, 

There  fell  a  silvery-silken  veil  of  light. 

With  quietude,  and  sultrinen,  and  slumber, 

Upon  the  uptum'd  foces  of  a  thousand 

Roses  that  grew  in  an  enchanted  garden, 

Where  no  wind  dared  to  stir,  unless  on  tip-toe^ 

Fell  on  the  uptum'd  faces  of  these  roses 

That  gave  out,  in  return  for  the  tove-light, 

Their  odorous  souls  in  an  ecstatic  death — 

Fell  on  the  upturned  feces  of  these  roses 

That  smiled  and  died  in  this  parterre,  enchanted 

By  thee  and  by  the  poetry  of  thy  presence. 

Clad  all  in  white,  upon  a  violet  bank 
I  see  thee  half  reclining ;  while  the  moon 
Fell  on  the  uptum'd  feces  of  the  roses, 
And  on  thine  own,  uptum'd — alas !  in  sorrow ! 

Was  it  not  Fate  that,  on  this  July  midnight- 
Was  it  not  Fate  (whose  name  is  also  Sorrow) 
That  bade  me  pause  before  that  garden-gate 
To  breathe  the  incense  of  those  shimbering  roses  ? 
No  footstep  stirred :  the  hated  worid  aH  slept, 
Save  only  thee  and  me.    I  paused — I  kx>ked — 
And  in  an  instant  all  things  disappeared. 
(Ah,  bear  in  mind  this  garden  was  enchanted !) 
The  pearly  lustre  of  the  moon  went  out : 
The  mossy  banks  and  the  meandering  paths, 
The  happy  flowers  and  the  repining  trees. 
Were  seen  no  more:  the  very  roees*  odon 


Died  in  the  arms  of  the  adoring  ain. 
All — all  expired  save  thee — save  less  than  tboo: 
Save  only  tiie  divine  light  in  thine  eyes- 
Save  but  the  soul  in  thine  upliAed  eyes. 
I  saw  but  them — they  were  the  n'oild  to  me. 
I  eaw  but  them — saw  only  them  for  houn— 
Saw  only  them  until  the  moon  went  down. 
Vybat  wild  heart-hiMories  seemed  to  lie  enwritlm 
Upon  tiioee  crystalline,  celestial  spberw! 
How  dark  a  wo !  yet  bow  sublime  a  bopal 
How  silently  serene  a  sea  of  pride ! 
How  daring  an  ambition !  yet  how  deep- 
How  fethomless  a  capacity  for  love ! 


But  now,  at  length,  dear  Dian  sank  Hmm  sigltf^ 
Into  a  westem  couch  of  thunder-ckHid, 
And  thou,  a  ghost,  amid  the  entombing  trees 
Didst  glide  away.     Only  thine  qfes  remained. 
They  would  not  go — they  never  yet  have  gone. 
Lighting  my  lonely  pathway  home  that  night, 
Tkejf  have  not  left  me  (as  my  hopes  have)  since. 
They  foUow  roe — they  lead  me  through  the  yean 
They  are  my  nu'nisters — ^yet  I  their  slava. 
Their  office  is  to  illumine  and  enkindle— 
Mv  duty  to  be  eaved  by  their  bright  ligfal 
Ana  purifled  in  their  electric  Are— 
And  sanctified  in  their  elysian  Are. 
They  All  my  soul  with  Beauty  (which  is  Bopt) 
And  are  fer  up  in  Heaven,  the  stars  I  kneel  to 
In  the  sad,  silent  watches  of  my  night; 
While  even  in  the  meridian  glare  of  day 
I  see  them  still— two  sweetly  scintillaaK 
Venuses,  unextinguished  by  the  sun  l 


SONNET    TO    ADA. 


WmnN  the  circle  small,  of  dear  young  ftlends. 
Whom  I  call  mine,  none  do  I  higher  prize 
Than  thou,  with  pare,  free  heart,  and  smiling  eyes, 
On  whom,  meseems,  wen  pleased  aD  joy  attends. 
Childhood's  is  Pleasure's  home— its  glee  transcends 
Far  all  the  bliss  enjoyed  in  riper  years. 
In  measure,  if  not  rapture ;  and  its  tears 
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Are  showers,  o*er  which  a  rainbow  bright  oft  1 
Ere  dry  the  cheek  His  wreathed  in  dimpled  smiles. 
Some  new  delight  the  soon-pleased  heart  beguiles" 
Ever  to  Innocence  His  peace  God  lends. 
May  Virtue  crown  thy  lifb,  and  holy  Love 
Watch  all  thy  ways,  and  keep  thee  from  the  wilei 
Of  a  felse  world,  and  fix  thy  heart  and  home  above ! 
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DE    LAMARTINE    AND    BYRON. 


BT     EUGBNE     LIES. 


There  is  a  good  old  literary  custom,  which  has 
uover  obtained  to  any  extent  in  thia  country — a 
custom  which  we  should  feel  sorry  to  see  abolished 
— a  custom  as  old,  at  least,  as  Horace,  and  which 
nowhere  prevails  to  such  an  extent  as  it  does  in 
France — the  custom  of  authors  addressing  each 
other  in  their  published  writings.  This  custom 
seems  to  bind  the  isolated  members  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  letters  into  one  great  family,  by  letting  the 
world  into  the  secret  of  their  intimate  relations. 
These  epistles,  however,  are  often  made  the  ve- 
hicle of  satire ;  and  not  unfrequently  they  are 
abused,  in  kindness,  by  writers  in  good  standing, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into  notice  some  hup- 
leos  worshipper  of  the  muses  vainly  struggling  for 
celebrity.  But  in  many  cases,  they  contain  the 
genuine  outpourings  of  overflowing  hearts,  the 
voluntary  tribute  which  genius  bears  to  genius,  or 
the  spontaneous  greetings  of  mutual  friendship. 

No  writer  of  the  day  has  made  more  frequent 
use  of  this  invaluable  privilege  than  M.  de  La- 
marttne.  Some  of  his  sweetest  **  Meditations  " 
are  in  the  shape  of  Epistles— sometimes  even 
epitree  fanUlieres — addressed  to  his  literary  breth- 
ren, Victor  Hugo,  Casimir  Delavigne,  and  others. 
These  communications  generally  elicit  some 
kindly  reply,  and  lead  to  a  delightful  interchange 
of  friendly  relations,  much  more  dignified,  we 
venture  to  suggest,  than  the  proverbial  bickerings 
which  the  Grub-streets  of  all  literary  cities  have 
so  often  witnessed. 

Bearing  this  custom  in  view,  nothing  could  be 
90  natural  as  that  M.  de  Lamartine,  himself  a  wri- 
ter of  some  fame,  should  address  one  of  these 
friendly  missives  to  the  self-exiled  bard  of  Albion, 
who  from  his  Italian  harem,  with  a  cynic  curl 
upon  his  lip,  a  gin-sling  by  his  side,  and  his  Guic- 
cioli  perhaps  looking  over  his  shoulder,  was  utter- 
ing forth  those  thrilling  rhapsodies  that  chained 
the  ear  of  listening  Europe.  No  cause,  perhaps, 
contributed  so  much  to  cherish  the  cavalier  con- 
tempt which  Byron  felt,  or  pretended  to  feel,  for 
his  kind,  as  the  ready  credence  his  assumed  char- 
acter obtained  among  his  cotemporaries. 

With   the  candor  of  a  sympathetic  heart,  M. 


de  Lamartiue  took  in  sober  earnest  the  well-sung 
spleen  of  the  noble  bard  :  he  deemed  him  what  he 
gave  himself  out  to  be,  a  cynic  who  saw  nothing 
of  manly  worth  and  virtue  to  trust  or  to  aspire 
to  upon  the  earth,  and  nothing  above  save  what 
Cain,  under  Lucifer*s  tuition,  could  not  himself 
question.  Influenced  by  such  feelings,  M.  de 
Lamartine,  as  a  noble,  a  Christian  and  a  poet, 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  address  the  noble  bard, 
arouse  him  from  his  morbid  lethargy,  point  out  to 
him  the  true  path,  and  urge  him  to  direct  his 
energies  towards  a  worthy  end.  Gifted  with  a 
soul  overflowing  with  benevolence,  the  French 
poet  resolved,  while  paying  a  just  tribute  to  By- 
ron's exalted  genius,  to  tender  a  bright  hope  to 
his  despair,  a  consoling  faith  to  his  incredulity,  and 
a  lofty  purpose  to  his  wayward  inspiration. 

With  these  views,  availing  himself  of  an  estab- 
lished custom,  and  perhaps  of  his  rank,  which, 
in  the  social  system  of  Europe,  would  seem  to 
authorize  any  advances  on  his  part,  he  addressed 
to  Lord  Byron  a  magnificent  poem,  the  opening 
part  of  which  we  here  translate  as  closely  as 
possible. 

TO  LORD  BYRON. 

Thou,  whose  true  naaie  the  world  has  yet  to  learn, 
Rlysterious  spirit,  angel;  man.  or  fiend, 
Whate'cr  thou  be,  for  good  or  evil  sent, 
I  love  the  notes,  the  wild  notes  of  tliy  song, 
E'en  as  I  love  the  roar  of  windH  and  thunder 
Stonn — mingled  with  thb  ruoiiing  waters'  voke. 
Night  is  thy  dwelling.  Horror  thy  domain ; 
Thus  t<coms  the  plain,  the  desert  monarch  eagle, 
And,  like  thee,  seeks  the  snow-clad,  rugged  steep, 
Whose  hoary  head  ttie  fire  of  heaven  has  blasted. 
The  ocean  beach,  the  lonely,  wreck-strewn  beach, 
Or  reeking  fields  deep  dyed  in  battle  gore. 
And  whilst  the  bird,  who  sings  her  woes  so  sweetly, 
Buildeth  lier  nest  'mid  flowers  and  running  waters, 
He  scales  some  frowning  Athos*  awflil  heights, 
Suspends  his  eyrie  o*er  the  toppling  cliff, 
And  while  his  prey  still  quivers  in  his  talons, 
And  dyes  with  blood  the  reeking  rocks  around  him, 
He  revels  in  bhs  victim's  agony. 
Till,  tempest  rocked,  he  slumbers  in  his  Joy. 
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And  thou  art  like  that  pirate  of  the  air ; 
The  shrieks  of  wo  are  music  to  thine  ear. 
AH  evil  is  a  drama,  where  thou  lovest  to  see 
Thy  victim,  mao.  perform  the  saddest  part 
Thine  eye,  like  Satan's,  pierced  the  yawning^  gulf; 
Within  its  depths,  and  "  Ikr  from  God  and  light," 
Thy  soul  hath  plunged,  and  bade  farewell  to  hope. 
And  now,  enthroned  midst  **  darkness  visible," 
Thy  dauntless  genius  strikes  the  hymn  of  death, 
Exulting— or.  in  sombre  mode  attuned, 
A  loud  hosanna  to  the  evil-god. 

The  reader  may  be  curious  to  know  how 
ByroQ  grreeted  the  enthuaiastic  exordium  of  his 
brother  poet ;  let  him  judge  from  the  following 
extract  from  the  Countess  of  Blessingtou's  Conver- 
saiio-M  with  Lord  Byron, 

"  Byron  said  :  *  You  certainly  do  not  spare  me ; 
but  you  manage  to  wrap  up  your  censures  in  an 
euvelope  almost  complimentary,  and  that  recon- 
ciles me  to  their  bitterness,  as  children  are  induced 
to  take  physic,  by  its  beiug  disguised  in  some 
sweet  substance.  The  fallen  angel  is  so  much 
more  agreeable  than  demon f  m  others  have  called 
me,  that  I  am  rather  flattered  than  afTronted. 
♦  *  *  You  know  that  1  have  been  culled  not 
only  a  demon,  but  a  French  poet  has  addressed 
me  as  chantre  d^evjer^  which  I  suppose  he  thinks 
very  flattering.  I  dare  say  his  poem  will  be  done 
into  English  by  some  Attic  resident,  and  instead 
of  singing  of  hell,  1  sholl  be  styled  a  hellbh  sing- 
er, and  so  go  dowu  to  posterity.* 

'*  He  laughed  at  his  own  pun,  (?)  and  said  he 
felt  half  disposed  to  write  a  quizzing  answer  to 
the  French  poet,  in  which  he  should  mystify 
him. 

**  *  It  is  no  wonder  (said  Byron)  that  I  am  con- 
sidered a  demon,  when  people  have  taken  into 
their  heads  that  I  am  the  hero  of  all  my  own 
talcs  in  verse.  They  fancy  one  can  only  de- 
scribe what  has  actually  occurred  to  one's  self,  and 
forget  the  power  that  persons  of  any  imagination 
possess  of  identifying  themselves,  for  the  time 
being,  with  the  creations  of  their  fancy.  This  is 
a  peculiar  distinction  conferred  on  me,  for  I  have 
heard  of  no  other  poet  who  has  been  identified 
with  his  works.  I  saw  the  other  day,  in  one  of 
the  papers,  a  fanciful  simile  about  Moore's  writ- 
ings and  mine.  It  stated  that  Moore's  poems 
appeared  as  if  they  ought  to  be  written  with 
crows'  quills,  on  rose-colored  paper,  stamped  with 
cupids  and  flowers ;  and  mine  on  asbestos  writ- 
ten by  quills  from  the  wing  of  an  eagle : — you 
laugh,  but  I  think  this  a  sublime  comparison,  at 
least  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  ;  it  quite  consoles 
me  for  *  chantre  d'eufer.^  By-lhe-bye,  the 
French  poet  is  neither  a  philosopher  nor  a  logician  ; 
as  he  dubs  me  by  this  title  merely  because  I 
doubt  that  there  is  an  enfer — Ergo,  I  cannot  be 
styled  the  chantre  of  a  place  of  which  I  doubt 


the  existence.  I  dislike  French  verse  mo  mii^ 
that  I  have  not  read  more  than  a  few  litiee  of  tbe 
one  in  which  I  am  dragged  into  public  view.  He 
calls  me 

Esprit  mystArienz,  mortel,  ange  ou  d6moo, 

which  I  eall  very  uncivil  for  a  well-bred  French- 
man, and  moreover  for  one  of  the  crait ;  I  wiali 
he  would  let  me  and  my  works  alone ;  for  I  am 
sure  I  do  not  trouble  him  nor  his,  and  should  Bot 
know  that  he  existed,  but  from  his  notice  of  me, 
which  some  good-natured  friend  has  sent  me. 
There  are  some  things  in  the  world  of  which,  like 
gnats,  we  are  only  reminded  of  their  existcoee 
by  their  stinging  us ;  this  was  his  position  wilk 
mo*" 

The  judicious  countess  comments  upon  thcae 
remarks  in  the  following  words : 

"  Had  Byron  read  the  whole  of  the  poem  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  M.  de  Lamartine,  he  waiiM 
have  been  more  flattered  than  offended  by  it,  as 
it  is  not  only  full  of  beauty,  but  the  admiratioa 
of  the  genius  of  the  English  poet  which  pcnradea 
every  sentiment  of  the  ode,  is  so  profound,  that 
the  epithet  which  ofieoded  the  morbid  soniitiTe- 
ness  of  Byron  would  have  been  readily  pardoned. 
M.  de  Lamartine  is  perhaps  the  only  French 
poet  who  could  so  fully  have  appreciatod  and 
gracefully  eulogized  our  wayward  child  of  geniw ; 
and  having  written  so  successfully  himaelf,  hm 
praise  is  more  valuable.  Ilis  *  Meditations  *  pos- 
sess a  depth  of  feeling,  which  tempered  by  a  strong 
religious  sentiment,  that  makes  the  Christian  rias 
superior  to  the  philosopher,  bears  the  impress  of  a 
true  poetic  temperament  which  could  not  fiail  ta 
sympathize  with  all  the  Jeelingt,  however  Im 
might  diff*er  from  the  reasonings  of  Byron." 

We  concur  in  the  remarks  of  the  coonteos,  and 
would  add  nothing,  were  it  not  that  she  has  over- 
looked some  points  which  we  deem  somewhat  im- 
portant 

In  the  first  place,  he  is  not  called  **  chmmtre 
d'enfert**  but  chantre  dea  enferSt  an  exprsaskm 
as  far  removed,  in  meauiug,  from  the  other. 

As  from  the  centre  thrice  to  the  utmost  pole. 

Besides,  this  expression  is  brought  in  as  ine>- 
dental  to  a  skilful  image,  and  it  is  nnfair  to  quote 
it  apart  from  its  connection,  and  Irom  the  remarks 
that  introduce  it. 

But  we  must  bring  a  heavier  charge  against 
Byron  ;  we  are  aware  that  he  was  never  paitiat 
to  French  verse  ;  indeed,  we  remember  that  he 
somewhere  qualifies  the  Gallic  lyre  as 

Tliat  whetstone  of  the  leeUi,  monotony  in  wire 

A  criticism  as  unjust  as  it  is  injudicious.  Yet,  al- 
lowing that  he  disliked  French  verse,  as  the  tejrt 
implies,  is  it  likely  that  Byron,  a  man  roost  sen- 
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siti v«,  after  all,  to  public  opinion,  would  neglect  to 
peruse  to  the  end,  any  effusion  whatever,  from  a 
reflpectable  soured,  purporting  to  be  written  to 
him.  and  about  him  alone?  And  we  have  circum- 
stcLniial  evidence  that  will  raise  a  presumption 
iHat  he  did  read  the  poem  from  the  beginning  to 
tli«  end.  He  quotes  the  first  Hue  of  the  piece  cor- 
reotly  enough,  and  the  expression  chantre  des  en- 
^fers,  which  he  misquotes,  occurs  in  the  last  stanza 
or  paragraph. 

M.  de   Lamartine    does  not    "dub*'    Byron 
chantre  des  enfers,  "  merely  because  he  (Byron) 
<loubt8  that  there  is  an  enftr"  but  for  reasons  set 
down   in  the   poem  itself;  and  he  is  more  than 
borne  out  in  applying  the  epithet,  by  the  universal 
consent  of  his  cotemporaries,  who  have  "  dubbed  " 
f  Byron,  with  one  accord,  the  chief  of  the  Satanic 
school.     Nor  can  we  «ee  why  Byron  should  not 
be  called  the  bard  of  a  certain  place,  merely  be- 
cause  he  doubts   the  existence  of  such   a  place. 
T*here  are  many  persons  who  will   contend  that 
the  very  doubt  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  send  him  to 
— the  place  in  question ;  and  Lamartine  is  correct 
in  **  dubbing  "  him  chantre  dea  enfers,  simply  be- 
cause he,  Lamartine,  believes  that  there  is  such  a 
place,  and  because  he  imagines  that  the  doctrines 
of  the  leader  and  followers  of  the  Satanic  school 
are  very  likely  to  lead  him,  with  his  sect  and  wor- 
shippers, to  the  very  gates  of^the  place  itself. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  Byron  did  read  the 
poem,  and  that  the  pure  morality  it  breathes,  the 
sentiments  of  true  Christianity  it  inculcates,  im- 
pressed him  with  a  conviction  that  he  had  most 
miserably  squandered  his  life  and  his  genius,  a 
conviction  not  likely  to  soothe  the  nerves  of  the 
most  irascible  of  the  whole  irritabile  genus. 

>  After  the  brilliant  opening,  of  which  we  have 
)  endeavored  to  convey  an  idea,  the  French  poet 
\  proceeds  to  reconcile  his  British  brother  to  his 
s  destiny,  advocating  submissiveness  and  resigna- 
i  lion,  soothing  with  a  gentle  hand  the  diseased 
;      pride   of  the   immortal  poet,  by  arguments  and 

<  reasonings  which  are  nothing  but  Gospel  set  in 
)     beautiful  verse  ;  then   he  recites  his  own  experi- 

>  ence,  lays  open  his  own  bosom,  confesses  that  he 

<  also  formerly  doubted  "  the  ways  of  God,"  that  he 
/  sought  for  truth,  long  and  anxiously,  in  books  and 
I  travel,  in  science  and  contemplation  ;  but  without 
(  success,  until  a  ray  from  above  changed  his  heart 
'-      and  prompted  him  to  bless  Providence  and  sing 

<  praises  to  the  Most  High. 

}  He  then  bursts  forth  in  a  beautiful  doxology,  an 

j  anthem,  which  breathes  the  most  genuine  inspira- 
tion, and  then  concludes  his  address  to  the  bard  of 
Albion,  in  words  of  which  we  have  here  endeavor- 
ed to  furnish  a  translation. 


Thus  did  my  voice  ascend  the  vault  above. 

He  heard  my  song  of  praise  and  gave  Hia  aid. 

But  bush,  my  lyre,  and  Thou,  whose  verd  eon  ttir 

TkeJUsk  tkat  quivers  in  the  heart  of  maiu 

Come,  sweep  thy  hand  acrora  iti  echoing  itrings 

And  make  them  utter  floods  of  harmony ; 

For  God  made  genius.  Byron,  for  the  truth. 

Bard  of  the  aombre  realms,  do  thou  but  raise 

Thy  voice  toward  Heaven,  and  Heaven  itself  shall  envy 

The  damned  who  hear  such  lofty  melody. 

Perchance  thy  voice  may  lure  some  kindly  ray 

Of  the  life-flame  to  Ught  thy  shadowy  souL 

Perchance  thy  heart,  with  holy  transport  thrill*d, 

To  its  own  music's  soothing  power  shall  melt 

A  flash  from  Heaven  may  pierce  its  gloomy  darkness. 

Till,  like  a  full  cup,  it  overflow  with  light, 

And  pour  its  rich  excess  upon  the  work). 

Shoukl  thy  lute  ever,  softened  with  thy  tears. 

Breathe  forth  the  chastened  hymn  of  woes  like  thine, 

Or,  like  a  fallen  angel  shouMst  thou  poise, 

Amidst  the  eternal  gloom,  thy  lumitwus  wings. 

And  springing  up  to  heaven,  assume  once  more 

Thy  wonted  place  among  tlie  sacred  choirs. 

Then  never  wouM  the  sounding  vault  above. 

From  harps  of  goU  which  God  vouchsafes  to  bear, 

From  trancing  chords  of  chanting  semphim 

Such  rapturous  minstrelsy  have  echoed  back. 

Up :  fallen  one :  thou  bearest  on  thy  brow 

The  marks  of  thine  immortal  origin : 

Man  looks  on  thee,  and  reads  within  thine  eyes 

A  ray  eclipsed  of  heaven's  own  radiant  light. 

King  of  the  deathless  song :  but  know  thyself, 

Leave  doubt  and  blafsphemy  to  night's  own  progeny. 

Disdain  all  incense  from  so  low  a  source — 

Fame  cannot  be  where  virtue  is  no  more. 

Resume  thy  rank  among  those  sons  of  Ught 

Whose  clay  God  quickened  with  a  chosen  breath, 

Only  to  sing,  to  tove  and  to  believe. 

What  effect  the  peevish  comments  of  the  irri- 
table lord  produced  upon  the  mind  of  the  French 
lyrist,  or  whether  indeed  they  ever  reached  him, 
we  are  unable  to  state.  But  certain  it  is,  that 
M.  de  Lamartine  preserved  to  the  last  the  gener- 
ous enthusiasm  that  prompted  the  sweet  effusion 
he  addressed  to  him.  Hardly  had  the  fair  sky  of 
Greece  received  the  last  sigh  of  her  generous  de- 
fender, hardly  had  Europo  ceased  to  mourn  for 
him,  when  M .  de  Lamartine  raised  to  his  me- 
mory, a  lasting  monument  of  his  admiration  and  of 
his  own  genius.  He  published  **  The  Last  Canto 
of  Harold*s  Pilgrimage,**  a  production  of  which  we 
will  not  attempt  here  to  give  any  idea.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  it  is  more  epic  and  didactic,  though 
less  descriptive  in  its  character,  than  the  Cantos  it 
purports  to  follow ;  that  it  is  written  with  a  view 
to  eulogize,  exculpate,  and  immortalize  in  another 
language,  the  man  who  wished  M.  de  Lamartine 
"  to  let  him  and  his  works  alone !  ** 
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*'  Thrre,  take  that,  and  that,  aud  that ! "  and 
Rhoda  Tall  man  brought  her  hard  hand  againit 
the  ears  of  a  some  eight  years  old  urchin,  with  a 
force  and  dexterity  that  would  have  done  honor 
to  any  beetle-headed  profeeeor  of  pugiliem  in 
America  or  England  either, — not  excepting  the 
famous  **  Chicken,"  himself. 

The  boy  was  evidently  used  to  it,  for  he  did 
not  shrink  or  dodge,  but  sustained  the  blows  with 
a  kind  of  dogged  indifference.  Retreating  a  step 
or  two,  she  eyed  him  from  head  to  foot  a  moment, 
and  again  went  on. 

"  Now  look  at  your  trowsers — all  plastered  with 
mud !  You  have  been  through  every  mud-pud- 
die  between  here  and  the  school -house.  Shut  up, 
— not  a  word  out  of  your  mouth,"  she  continued, 
seeing  him  about  to  speak.  **  Who  do  you  think 
is  going  to  pay  me  for  rubbing  the  skin  off*  my 
hands  every  week,  to  keep  you  decent — to  say 
nothing  of  the  wood  and  soap  ?  Not  the  select- 
men, I  can  tell  you,  for  it's  little  enough  they  are 
willing  to  pay  !"  Then,  as  if,  to  use  one  of  her 
own  expressions,  she  did  not  know  how  to  keep 
her  hands  off  from  him,  she  stepped  forward,  and, 
seizing  him  by  the  collar  of  a  poor,  faded,  forlorn- 
looking  cotton  jacket,  she  shook  him  very  much  as 
we  have  seen  a  snarling  cur  shake  a  kitten  that 
had  presumed  to  cross  his  path. 
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"  lliero,  now  go  mto  the  garden  and  see  if  yea 
can  weed  out  the  beet  beds,  and  let  me  catcb  you 
picking  green  currants  or  getting  down  on  your 
knees  in  the  dirt,  if  you  dare  !  ** 

The  boy  walked  slowly  away  until  he  reaehed 
an  angle  of  the  building,  when  he  paused  and 
pouted  his  lips  and  clenched  his  fist  in  a  manner 
that  indicated  anything  but  submi^ion  and  re- 
spect It  was  well  for  him  that  she  did  not  torn, 
as  usual,  to  see  that  her  orders  were  obeyed,  but 
hastened  in  to  join  a  vbitor  whom  she  had  very 
impolitely  left  alone,  while  she  performed  this  lit- 
tle scene. 

After  taking  breath  and  assuring  her  gossip 
that  **  she  might  thank  her  stars  that  she  bad  none 
of  the  town  poor  to  deal  with,  as  they  were 
the  most  provoking,  idle,  ungrateful,  lying  set  of 
beings  ever  permitted  to  breathe,"  she  took  op 
her  work,  and  with  it  the  thread  of  conversatioa 
which  her  violent  anger  at  the  sight  of  little  Ned^s 
mud-bespattered  trowsers  had  broken. 

**As  to  the  family  in  the  other  part  of  the 
house,  as  I  was  saying,  Mrs.  Gadraan,  I  know  bat 
precious  little  about  them,  but  that  is  quite  enough. 
I  wish  they  had  kept  where  they  belonged." 

**  Indeed !  I  thought  you  would  be  pleasfNl  to 
have  some  one  in  the  house  with  you.  ThosK 
rooms    always   look    so   gloomy    and   pokerish. 
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tJiat  I  am  almost  afraid  to  pass  them  after 
aark." 

Mrs.  Gadmau  spoke  mischievously,  for  she 
-wrdl  knew  that  Mrs.  Rhoda^s  bad  reputation  as 
ca  peighbor,  was  the  principal  reason  why  part 
of  the  house,  that  belonged  to  her  brother-in-law, 
remained  unoccupied,—  several  of  those  who  had 
t.ried  it,  declaring  that  people  might  as  well  try  to 
live  in  a  hornet's  nest  as  to  live  in  the  house  with 
her. 

'*  Yes,  I  dare  say.  There  are  some  folks  in 
tlie  world  who  are  always  afeard  of  their  own 
shadow,  and  can't  be  contented  unless  they  are 
eternally  surrounded  by  a  whole  gang  of  people," 
said  the  old  woman  sharply.  "  But  I  like  their 
room  better  than  their  company.  Thank  Heaven, 
I  ar'n't  narvous  /  As  to  ghosts  and  pokers,  I 
*l]ad  rather  deal  with  all  that  ever  walked  than 
this  womau's  children.  They  are  constantly  can- 
tering through  the  passage  after  something.  Look 
at  that  great  grease  spot,"  she  continued,  pointing 
to  a  slight  stain  on  her  well-scoured  floor  ;  **  only 
yesterday  the  youngest  took  it  into  his  head  to 
ruQ  through  here  with  a  great  slice  of  bread  and 
butter  in  his  hand.  Of  course,  he  dropped  it  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  and,  now,  I  may  scrub  and 
ecour  a  mouth  to  get  it  out  But  I  am  not  going 
to  have  them  running  in  and  out  here,  and  so  I 
told  them  pretty  plainly,  and  her  too." 

"  What  did  she  say  ?  " 

"  Oh,  she  was  mighty  polite  and  pretty,  so 
sorry  that  *  souney '  had  made  me  any  trouble, 
but  '  sonney  'must  be  careful  and  promise  good 
Mrs.  Tallman  not  to  do  so  agaiu.  Sonney !  I  'd 
have  9onneyed  him,  if  he  had  been  my  boy  ! " 

<*  I  dare  say  he  deserved  it.  But  how  does 
the  woman  live  ?  They  say  she  is  very  poor. 
Mrs.  White  says  she  never  saw  such  a  mean 
load  of  furniture  as  they  brought.  Yet  she  looks 
respectable.  I  met  her  this  morning  as  I  was 
coming  out  of  Darling  &  Brown's." 

'*  And  she  feels  respectable,  too,  I  can  assure 
you.  But  with  all  her  management,  it  is  easy 
to  be  seen  that  they  are  as  poor  as  Job.  She  has 
nothing  to  depend  upon  but  her  needle,  but  la .' 
soul,  she  is  as  particular  about  her  children's  man- 
ners and  language  as  if  she  was  a  minister's  wife. 
They  must  be  sent  to  school  every  single  day  and 
learn  geography  and  grammar  and  such  like 
thiugs,  if  she  works  her  fingers  ofl*  to  pay  for  it. 
The  oldest  boy  is  learning  a  trade  in  the  city,  and 
I  really  believe  that  she  and  the  children  would 
starve  during  the  week  rather  than  not  have 
something  nice  for  him  on  Sunday,  when  he  comes 
home.  Then  such  a  ridiculous  fuss  as  she  makes 
over  him,  telling  him  about  her  plans  and  asking 
his  advice  ;  just  as  if  the  opinion  of  a  'prentice  boy 
was  of  any  consequence  I  She  may  be  a  decent 
sort  of  a  woman,  for  aught  I  know,  but  one  thing  I 


is  certain :  she  has'ut  any  faculty  to  get  a  living 
or  govern  her  children.  There  is  nothing  like 
keeping  children  under  and  making  them  know 
their  placos,  neighbor  Gadman ;  and  if  this 
widow  Banks  do  'nt  find  out  as  much  before  she 
is  many  years  older,  I  miss  my  guess.  That  pre- 
cious boy  of  hers  rules  the  whole  roost  now. 
h  fairly  makes  me  ache  to  see  her  manage 
them,  for  let  my  boys  be  what  they  may  now, 
as  long  as  they  were  under  my  thumb,  they 
had  to  walk  pretty  straight.  Happen  what  will, 
I  have  one  thing  to  comfort  roe :  it  can 't  be  said 
I  spoiled  them  by  indulgence." 

**  Certainly  not,"  said  Mrs.  GadnAan  as  she  rose 
to  leave,  anxious  to  discuss  widow  Bauks*  **  ways 
and  means"  witli  a  gossip  who  Uved  some  rods 
beyond ;  and,  "  certainly  not,"  we  repeat,  Mrs. 
Rhoda,  for  when  wert  thou  ever  guilty  of  showing 
anything  like  indulgence  to  aught  boneath  tliy 
control  ?  Rigidly  just,  according  to  thy  poor,  mea-* 
gre  conceptions  of  justice,  we  grant  thee— but  in- 
dulgence, — why,  the  fife-like  tones  of  thy  voice, 
the  cold,  steady  gleam  of  thy  light  blue  eyes,  thy 
pale,  diminutive,  froze-and-thawed  visage,  would 
be  suflScient  vouchors  for  thy  innocence,  even  if 
we  were  unable  to  point  to  the  dutiful  example 
of  thv  strong-limbed,  stout-hearted  boys,  who  em- 
braced the  first  opportunity  to  slip  from  beneath 
thy  maternal  thumb,  and,  true  to  their  early  hab- 
its, have  continued  to  "  walk  straight " — away* 
without  pausing  to  cast  one  look  of  regret  at  the 
home  of  their  childhood,  or  wishing,  even  in  dreams, 
to  see  again  their  mother's  face  ;  but,  violent,  self, 
ish  and  unprincipled,  one  now  hunts  the  cunning 
beaver  on  our  western  waters,  a  savage  among 
savages,  and  the  other  makes  one  of  the  crowd 
of  nameless  ones  who  swell  the  ranks  of  Taylor 
in  the  chapparals  of  Mexico. 

Alas  for  thee,  Mrs.  Rhoda  Tallman !  Alas, 
for  all  poor,  stinted  souls,  who  have  learned  to 
recognise  no  higher  law  than  mere  physical  force, 
who  still  cling  to  the  old  code  of  lex  talionis  as 
tenaciously  as  if  they  had  been  born  within  the 
shadow  of  an  Indian  wigwam ! 

But  in  justice  to  the  old  woman,  we  must  add, 
that  if  she  had  lived  more  than  fifty  years  with- 
out catching  one  echo  of  that  angelic  chorus  of 
peace  and  good  will,  which  for  eighteen  hundred 
years  has  quivered  through  the  atmosphere  of  our 
globe,  filling  the  heart  of  the  listener  with  hopes 
mightier  than  death  and  the  grave,  it  was,  in  part, 
owing  to  other  causes  than  wilful  ignorance. 

Boru  in  the  midst  of  the  squalid  misery  of  the 
drunkard's  home,  where  the  very  atmosphere  was 
heavy  with  strife,  curses  and  quarrels — alike  the 
victim  of  a  drunken  father's  rage  and  the  ungov- 
ernable temper  of  a  miserable,  sorely-tried  mother, 
what  wonder  that  she  grew  up  with  some  dozen 
more  young  immortals,  ignorant,  selfish  and  nn- 
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go  vera  able  7  As  she  advanced  towards  woman- 
hood,  several  influences  operated  to  soften  or  rath- 
er conceal  the  sharp,  disagreeable  points  in  her 
character.  At  eighteen  she  became  the  wife  of 
Jo.  Tall  man,  an  easy,  good-tempered,  indolent 
follow,  who  after  one  or  two  futile  attempts  to  en- 
force his  authority  on  some  disputed  points,  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  field  to  his  shrewish  wife,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  became  submissive  as  a  lamb. 

As  a  child,  in  that  abode  of  rags  and  drunken- 
ness, Rhoda  had  been  marked  by  habits  of  clean- 
liness and  industry,  at  least,  so  far  as  they  could 
be  developed  in  such  a  place.  These  character- 
istics, so  well  in  themselves,  had  grown  with  her 
growth  and  strengthened  with  her  strength,  until 
they  comprised,  in  her  view,  both  religion  and 
ethics.  Longfellow,  in  his  "  Hyperion,"  speaks 
of  a  poor  German  woman  whose  highest  concep- 
tion of  the  happiness  of  Heaven,  was  to  sit  in  a 
clean,  white  apron,  and  sing  psalms.  Mrs.  Rho- 
da was  a  kindred  spirit,  though  we  are  not  quite 
certain  that  her  ideal  would  be  realized,  unless 
there  were  some  floors  to  scrub  or  stains  to  scratch 
out. 

Jo.  Tallman  was  a  blacksmith :  and  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  when  he  came  in  from  the  shop, 
his  coarse  shoes  left  many  unsightly  traces  on  his 
wife's  nicely -scoured  floors,  especially  in  damp, 
rainy  weather,  which  were  sure  to  call  forth  sharp 
words  from  her,  and  not  unfrequently  roused  a 
spirit  of  bitter  recrimiuatiun  which  left  foot-prints 
in  their  hearts  far  more  unsightly  and  difficult  of 
erasure  thau  those  on  the  floor.  The  wordy 
conflict  was  unequal :  Jo.  had  no  great  develop- 
ment of  the  organ  of  language,  being  too  easy  to 
scold,  and,  by  degrees,  he  discovered  that  he  could 
enjoy  himself  far  more  to  his  mind  in  the  chimney 
corner  of  the  village  bar-room  than  at  his  own 
fire -side,  thus  leaving  his  two  boys  wholly  to  the 
control  of  his  "  better  half." 

During  their  early  years,  by  dint  of  scolding, 
watching  and  whipping,  Rhoda  managed  to  keep 
her  boys  remarkably  ignorant  of  the  mysteries  of 
making  mud  pies,  measuring  the  depth  of  brooks, 
climbing  fences  and  trees,  and  such  like  exploits, 
to  which  the  mind  of  childhood  *•  doth  seriously 
incline."  As  they  grew  older,  she  by  no  means 
relaxed  the  pressure  of  her  thumb  ;  but  by  equiv- 
ocation, deception,  and  finally  open  falsehood, 
they  often  contrived  to  slip  from  beneath  it,  until 
in  physical  strength  they  became  more  than  a 
match  for  her,  when  they  treated  her  commands 
with  contempt  and  defiance.  This  state  of  things 
was  not  bronght  without  many  severe  struggles 
on  her  part  to  retain  her  arbitrary  control  over 
them,  and  their  home  not  unfrequently  echoed 
to  high  words  of  anger  and  strife.  They  sodn 
followed  their  father's  example,  and  the  tavern 
became  theur  constant  resort    It  was  not  long 


before  the  evil  inflnence  of  the  place  showed  it- 
self in  the  idiotic  volubility  of  the  usually  qoiet  faxbe*, 
and  the  heightened  color  and  braggiut  tones  pf 
the  sons.  But  the  wife  and  mother  w&s  the  la< 
to  see  this.  She  sat  alone  by  the  fireside,  £1- 
gently  plying  her  knitting  needles,  and  comfort- 
ing herself  with  the  reflectkin  that  **  there  is  bj 
loss  without  some  gain.  If  they  were  absee:. 
she  needed  much  less  fire;  bemdes,  they  woohd 
not  be  littering  her  room  with  wfaittlings  aad 
other  rubbish — the  tavern  is  the  place  for  socb 
doings — a  handful  of  dirt  more  or  lees,  theie,  did 
not  matter  much  any  way." 

Such  was  IVfrs.  Rhoda  Tallman  from  her  Tootk 
up ;  and  such  was  she  when  she  took  fittk 
Ned  Norris  to  live  with  her, — hard,  qnerukm 
and  exacting. 

Ned  was  one  of— 

"  Law*8  outcasts  on  tbe  eartfa. 
The  child  of  love, — Itetrayiog  and  l)etrayed> — 
Tbe  bkwtotn  opened  in  the  upas*  shade.*" 

So  ran  the  rumor,  for  the  mother,  poor,  yoan^, 
homeless  thing,  refused  to  answer  all  qoestioas, 
and,  a  few  hours  after  his  birth,  exchanged  the 
cold  charity  of  the  village  almshouse  for  that  of 
the  grave. 

When  the  child  was  about  four  years  M, 
the  town  magnates,  in  their  wisdom,  decided 
that  it  would  be  much  less  expensive  to  boanl 
out  the  few  paupers  dependent  on  them,  than 
to  support  an  almshouse.  Accordingly,  at  tbe 
annual  town-meeting  they  were  set  up  at  auc- 
tion like  any  other  town  property,  save  with 
this  radical  diflerence,  they  were  strnck  off  to 
the  lowest  instead  of  the  highest  bidder.  Thos 
it  happened  that  little  Ned,  after  going  the 
rounds  of  some  half-dozen  families,  that  neces- 
sity or  the  desire  for  gain  had  induced  to  ''bid 
him  off"  at  the  lowest  living  prices,  became  an 
inmate  of  Mrs.  Tallman^s  dwelling.  He  waa  a 
bright,  quick-witted,  impulsive  boy,  and,  younsr 
as  he  was,  he  did  not  fail  to  see,  or  rather 
feel,  that  the  aim  of  each  family  was  to  make 
the  most  out  of  their  bargain ;  and,  as  they 
were  generally  people  with  whom  cufla  were 
more  ready  coin  than  caresses,  the  consequence 
was,  that  he  became  indifferent  to  punishnient, 
careless,  idle  and  stubborn. 

But  the  angel  of  mercy  never  wholly  abandons 
the  heart  of  childhood,  and  sometimes  a  gift  from 
a  schoolmate,  (for  the  selectmen  stipulated  that 
the  people  who  kept  him  should,  at  least,  make  a 
pretence  of  sending  him  to  school,)  or  a  kind  word 
from  the  teacher,  would  stir  his  better  nature  and 
kept  it  from  becoming  entirely  encnisted  with  evfl. 

Until  the  widow  Banks  and  her  diildren  came 
to  reside  in  the  house,  Ned  had  never  given  much 
thought  to  his  friendless,  isolated  oonditioQ.  Some- 
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times,  indeed,  on  the  "  last  day  "  of  school,  when 
tho  picture-books  were  distributed,  and  the  school- 
mates  ran  shouting  home  to  show  theirs  to  their 
mothers  and  sisters,  he  had  walked  at  a  slower 
pace,  wondering  why  he  had  no  relations,   and 
very  much  wishing  that  he  had  a  sister,  or,  at 
least,  a  cousiu,  to  whom  he  could  show  his  pictures. 
But  when  George  and  Sarah  Banks  became  his 
schoolmatee,   and  he  listened  to  their  ceaseless 
quotations   and    references  to    **  mamma "   and 
**  brother  Fred,"  this  feeling  became  more  distinct. 
Mauy  times,   as   he  bent  over  the  garden  beds, 
after  school,  with  his  allotted  task  before  him,  his 
eyes  would  wander  towards  the  window  where 
Mrs.  Banks  usually  sat,  ceaselessly  plying  her 
needle,  on  "  band,  gusset  and  seam,"  occasionally 
turning  her   head  to  reply  to  little  Allan's  **  bo 
peep,"  or  listening  with  a  quiet  smile  to  the  bird- 
like chatter  of  George  and  Sarah,  as  they  related 
the  events  which  had  taken  place  in  their  minia- 
ture world   during   the   day,  he  could  not  help 
feeling  the  difference  between  his  home  and  theirs ; 
and  he  wondered  if  Mrs.  Banks  never  snolded,  nor 
got   angry,  like   Mrs.   Rhoda,   and  how  it  would 
seem  to  have  such   a  home.     His  fingers  would 
forget  their  mole-like  task,  and  he  would  sit  dream- 
ing of  these  things  until  the  sharp  voice  of  his 
mistress  roused  all  the  old  Adam  in  his  nature, 
and   be   pursued  his  work,  muttering :  **  If  she 
wanted  weeds  pulled  any  faster,   she  might  pull 
them  herself." 

After  turning  to  bestow  on  Mrs.  Rhoda  the 
grin  of  defiance  on  the  occasion  which  we  have 
described  at  the  commencement  of  this  tale,  he 
walked  slowly  into  the  garden  and  began  jerking  up 
the  weeds  with  the  half-formed  wish  in  his  heart, 
that  be  could  jerk  Mrs.  Rhoda  in  the  same  way. 
He  did  not  once  look  up  as  usual  to  Mrs.  Banks* 
window,  nor  pause  to  listen  to  the  excited  voices 
of  the  children,  who  were  speaking  very  eagerly. 
Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  seen  that  they 
were  speaking  of  him.  He  was  too  angry, — too 
intent  on  listening  to  the  evil  voices  in  his  own 
heart,  to  heed  even  the  footsteps  of  Mrs.  Banks  as 
she  came  along  tho  alley,  until  she  laid  her  hand 
on  his  head,  and  said : 

**  George  tells  me  that  you  fell  and  hurt  your 
ancle  while  assisting  my  little  girl  to  escape  from 
a  drove  of  cattle,  to-day." 

**  I  could  n*t  help  it !  "  began  the  boy,  in  a  tone 
of  deprecation,  for  Mrs.  Talhnan  was  no  believer 
in  accidents,  and  he  mistook  Mrs.  Banks'  tone  for 
one  of  censure.  **  I  stepped  on  a  round  stone  and 
it  rolled." 

"  Of  course  you  oould  not  help  it,"  she  replied, 
amused  at  his  manner.  **  I  did  not  intend  to  chide 
you  for  falling,  but  to  thank  you  for  your  care  of 
Sarah,  and  to  see  how  badly  yon  are  hurt  Which 
foot  is  it  V*  she  asked,  bonding  down  to  examine  it 

l#^ 


The  boy  looked  with  a  kind  of  bashful  wonder 
in  the  widow's  face,  then  down  at  his  little,  bare, 
brown  feet,  and,  hastily  drawing  back,  he  rinsed 
them  in  a  shallow  pool  of  water,  left  standing  by 
the  recent  shower,  and  held  it  up  for  her  to  ex- 
amine, saying  in  a  tone  of  hesitation :  "  All  the 
black  won't  come  off,  ma'am." 

**  Never  mind  that,  my  boy.  It  is  somewhat 
swollen.  Now  put  it  down  and  bear  your  weight 
upon  it  Where  does  it  hurt  the  most  7  "  she  con- 
tinued, pressing  her  fingers  upon  the  swollen 
place. 

The  boy  winced  at  the  touch,  and  replied : 
"  Please  do  n't  turn  it  that  way,  ma'am." 

**  It  is  badly  sprained,  and  will  make  you  lame 
for  some  days,  I  fear.  If  you  will  go  into  the 
house  with  me,  I  will  bind  it  up  for  you." 

The  boy  hesitated.  "I'm  afraid  Mrs.  Rhoda~ 
will  thrash  me  if  I  do,"  he  finally  replied. 

"  Thrash  you  ? "  repeated  the  widow,  in  sur- 
prise. 

"  I  mean  she  will  whip  me  if  I  do  not  finish 
weeding  these  two  beds  before  sundown." 

**  Did  you  not  tell  Mrs.  Talhnan  that  you  had 
hurt  your  foot  ?  " 
"  No,  ma'am." 

"  But  you  should  have  told  her  when  you  first 
came  home,  and  she  would  have  bound  it  up  nice- 
ly. Why  did  you  not  tell  her  ?  "  she  continued, 
rather  curiously,  as  she  marked  his  sudden  change 
of  expression. 

"  Because — because,"  he  stammered,  while  his 
lip  trembled  at  the  thought  of  her  blows  that  had 
scarcely  ceased  to  tingle,  "  because  she  would  n't 
let  me ;  and  if  I  had,  she  would  only  have  said  as 
she  alwaj's  does,  that  she  was  plaguy  glad  of  it, 
for  it  would  learn  me  to  stand  up  another  time.  I 
won't  stay  here  ! "  he  continued,  more  vehement- 
ly. ''I  '11  run  away.  I  hate  her,  and  I  wish  she 
was  dead ! " 

**  Hush,  hush,  my  boy ! "  said  Mrs.  Banks, 
gently.  **  This  is  all  wrong.  You  do  not  know 
what  you  are  saying.  You  do  not  wish  any  such 
thing." 

"  Well,  then,  I  wish  I  was  dead  ;  for  every 
body  scolds  at  me  and  thrashes  me,"  and  the  poor 
boy  drew  his  ragged  cap  over  his  face  and  burst 
into  tears. 

This  time  there  was  more  of  sorrow  than  of 
anger  in  his  tones,  and  the  motherly  heart  of  Mrs. 
Banks  was  touched  at  the  friendless  condition  they 
betrayed.  "  Poor  child,  poor  little  fellow,"  she 
said  as  she  took  his  hand  in  hers,  "have  you  no 
friends,  no  one  to  look  after  you  ?  " 

The  boy  shook  his  head,  and  continued  to  sob. 

**  Yon  must  not  feel  so  badly,  Edward,"  she 

continued,  after  a  moment's  silence.     "  I  will  be 

your  friend,  and  I  will  ask  Mrs.  Tallman  to  let 

you  come  and  see  us  often.    Wo  will  all  love  you 
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very  much  ;  indeed,  George  and  Sarah  do  already. 
Ouly  thiuk,"  she  went  on  with  an  eflS>rl  to  cheer 
him,  '^  if  yoa  had  been  dead,  who  would  have 
saved  S«rah  to-day  7  You  have  no  mother,  they 
say,"  she  felt  his  hand  tremble  in  hers  as  she 
spoke,  **  bat  if  you  try  to  be  a  good  boy,  I  will  be 
your  mother,  and  George  and  Sarah  and  little 
Allan  shall  be  your  brothers  and  sister.  You 
would  like  that,  I  dare  say." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  whispered  the  subdued  child, 
as  if  he  did  not  comprehend  how  all  this  was  to  be 
brought  about 

"  I  will  now  go  and  talk  to  Mrs.  Tallman  about 
your  ancle,  and,  if  she  does  not  object,  I  will  send 
George  to  help  you  finish  weeding." 

Mrs.  Rhoda  had  parted  from  her  gossip,  and  re- 
sumed her  work,  when  she  saw  Mrs.  Banks  ap- 
proaching her  door.  "  What  can  she  be  coming 
here  after,  I  wonder  ?  "  she  muttered.  "  To  bor- 
row something,  I  *ll  warrant.  I  have  expected  it 
ev«r  since  she  came  here.  But  I  'm  not  going  to 
begin  any  such  work,  and  so  I  'U  let  her  know  in 
the  first  of  it." 

This  amiable  determination  soon  communicated 
itself  to  her  fingers,  which  twitched  the  needle 
through  the  coarse  cloth  she  was  sewing,  with  a 
more  decided  jerk  than  usual,  and  her  whole 
meagre  figure  said  as  plainly  as  words :  **  I  nei- 
ther borrow  nor  lend." 

Mrs.  Banks  paused  at  the  door,  and  wiped  her 
shoes  with  a  degree  of  care  that  in  any  other 
noood  would  have  won  the  old  woman's  admira- 
tion ;  but  she  did  not  look  up  until  that  lady  said 
pleasantly : 

*'  Good  afternoon,  Mrs.  Tallman.  I  saw  yoa  at 
the  window,  and  was  tempted  to  come  in  and  chat 
awhile  ;  but  your  floor  is  so  neat  that  I  am  almost 
afraid  to  step  on  it." 

This  compliment  acted  as  a  slight  solvent  on 
the  old  lady's  determination,  and  she  condescend- 
ed to  look  up  and  say :  "  Come  in,  ma'am.  You 
need  n't  be  afraid  of  stepping  on  the  floor,  for  it  is 
dirty  enough,  I  am  sure,  though  I  washed  it  up 
this  morning.  But  there's  little  use  in  a  body's 
trying  to  keep  decent  in  such  weather,  when  it 
rains  once  in  two  hours,  and  with  that  good-for- 
nothing  boy  to  run  in  and  out,  and  make  more 
tracks  than  a  dog." 

**  But  even  we  housekeepers  must  confess,  that 
if  the  frequent  showers  do  leave  some  traces  on 
our  floors,  the  efiect  without  is  beautiful.  I  have 
just  been  through  your  garden,  and  it  really  did 
my  heart  good  to  see  how  bright  and  thrifty  every 
thing  looked.  I  could  almost  hear  the  plants 
grow." 

*•  And  the  weeds  too,  I  *11  warrant,  for  that  boy 
is  the  laziest  of  all  mortals." 
**  Perhaps  he  would  work  better  if  he  had 


ance,"  said  the  visitor.    "I  find  that  ch3&«fl 
soon  get  tired  of  working  alone." 

"  Assistance  !  Do  you  suppose  I  am  going  vA 
there  to  pull  weeds  when  I  keep  him  for  ■evcBtj. 
five  cenls  a  week,  and  what  work  I  can  get  out  d 
him  7  and,  the  Lord  knows,  that  is  litUe  eDoogb," 
said  the  old  woman,  sharply. 

•♦  Certainly  not,"  replied  the  widow  Banks,  witk 
a  significance  that  she  tried  in  vain  to  repnes, 
*'  but  my  George  is  constantly  teasing  xne  fcr 
something  to  do.  He  is  very  fond  of  gardening, 
and,  when  we  had  one,  used  to  help  me  a  great 
deal.  He  would  be  delighted  to  assist  JEklvrard  if 
you  would  permit  him,  and  I  should  take  it  as 
quite  a  favor." 

Mrs.  Rhoda's  first  thought  was  to  refuse,  but  a 
moment's  reflection  told  her  that  four  hands  might 
be  better  than  two,  even  if  they  were  those  of 
children  ;  besides,  they  would  be  where  ishe  could  ; 
keep  her  eye  upon  them  constantly,  therefore  she 
consented. 

Mrs.  Banks  then  spoke  of  Ned's  ancle,  and  the 
cause  of  the  injury. 

The  old  lady  hastily  interrupted  her :  •*  FeB 
down  !  I  thought  he  had,  by  the  look  of  his  clothes  > 
when  he  came  home.  If  he  has  hurt  his  foot  I'm 
glad  of  it.  What  business  had  he  to  go  near  the 
oxen  7  But  I  do  n't  believe  a  word  about  he  be- 
ing hurt.  He  is  always  making  up  some  lie  or 
other.'»  . 

**  But  his  ancle  is  really  sprained,  I  assure  yon,     \ 
Mrs.  Tallman,  and  as  it  was  done  in  asststing  my 
child,  I  think  I   ought  to  attend  to  it,  though   I     > 
know  I   shall  not  do  it  half  so  skilfully  as  yon     ! 
would." 

"  Skilful   or  not,"  returned   Mrs.  Rhoda,  «  I 
shan't  find   bandages  and  liniment  for  every  liule     { 
scratch   that  young  one  gets.     If  1  did,   I  sboold 
have  my  hands  full.     But  you  can  do  as  you  like,     l 
You  can  afllbrd  to,  I  suppose." 

Mrs.  Banks  was  not  unmindful  of  the  sneering  ! 
emphasis  which  the  old  lady  placed  upon  her  ' 
closing  remark,  but  she  answered  mildly : 

*'  Poor  as  I  am,  I  can  at  least  afibrd  to  be  grate-     « 
ful,  especially  to  one  who  has  perhaps  saved  the 
life  of  my  child." 

"  Umph  !  "  muttered  Mrs.  Rhoda,  as  the  do«r 
closed  on  her  visitor,  «» I  should  think  she  had 
young  ones  enough  of  her  own  to  look  after,  with- 
out troubling  herself  With  the  town  poor.  But  I  ' 
dare  say,  it  would  make  no  diff*erence  if  she  had  a 
dozen.     I  knew  she  had  no  faculty." 

George  soon  joined   Ned  in  the  garden,    and      ; 
though  the  old  lady  watched  them  sharply,  she      • 
never  caught  them  even  once  gathering  the  cur- 
rants that  grew  in  tempting  proximity,  or  other-      j 
wise  neglecting  their   work.     Therefore,   when       3 
George  came  in  after  tea  and  asked  if  Ned  might      ]% 
go  home  with  him  and  have  his  ancle  bound  up,     .^S 
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she  replied :  **  Yes,  do  go  aloug,  and  be  done  with 
it." 

The  ancle  was  neatly  bandagedf;  and  then, 
there  never  was,  in  Ned's  opinion,  such  lots  of 
curioeities  as  the  children  displayed  to  his  ad- 
miring gaze.  First,  there  was  the  new  alphabet 
that  **  Brother  Fred  bad  brought  to  Allan,  gaily 
illustrated  on  squares  of  Bristol  board  ;  then  Al- 
lan*s  file  of  tin  soldiers,  and  a  sadly  mutilated  set 
they  were,  some  wanting  a  head  and  some  an 
arm  or  leg,  but  all  the  more  natural  for  that,  as 
George  observed,  for  it  proved  that  they  had  seen 
hard  service.  Then  there  was  George's  and 
Sarah's  box  of  books — such  a  wonderiul  box,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  bocks.  There  was  Dr.  Frank- 
lin pasted  on  the  centre  of  the  lid,  flanked  on 
either  side  by  runaway  apprentices,  with  their 
sticks  and  bundles,  stray  dogs,  horses,  cows,  chips, 
steamboats,  hats,  mufis,  while  directly  over  his 
bead  ran  a  whole  train  of  railroad-cars.  Ah,  it 
was  a  wonderful  box — quite  a  tniuiaturo  gallery, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  Ned  would  never  tire  of  look- 
ing at  it  and  asking  questions. 

They  had  scarcely  come  to  the  books,  when 
Mrs.  Banks  reminded  them  that  Mrs.  Tallman 
had  not  given  Ned  perniissiou  to  stay,  and  she 
might  be  dii^pleased  if  he  did  not  return.  The 
cliiidreu  were  very  anxious  to  have  him  stay  just 
to  see  one  more,  and  N<d  himself  looked  very 
wistfully  at  a  red  and  blue  Rubinson  Crusoe,  who 
sat  hokliug  the  gentle  lama  by  the  halter,  which 
George  had  just  opened  ;  but  when  Mrs.  Bunks  re- 
peated her  remaik,  and  added,  that  if  be  went 
then  Mrs.  Tallman  would  be  more  willing  to  let 
him  come  again,  he  turned  away  resolutely,  say- 
ing :  '*  Please  ma'am,  will  you  let  George  ask 
her?" 

**  I  will  ask  her  myself,"  replied  Mrs.  Banks, 
kindly. 

The  kind  widow  kept  her  word,  and  Mrs. 
Rhoda  consented,  though  in  no  very  gracious 
manner,  muttering,  "  if  he  was  there  he  would  be 
out  of  her  way." 

So  little  Ned  became  a  frequent  visitor  in  Mrs. 
Banks*  apartments.  As  his  bashfulness  wore  off, 
she  soon  found  that  he  was  coarse  and  rude  in  his 
language  and  manners — how  should  he  be  other- 
wise?— and  very  ignorant.  She  did  not  reject 
him,  however,  as  a  bad  boy,  who  would  contami- 
nate her  own  children,  but  her  kind  heart  yearned 
over  him,  and  she  strove  by  wise  and  gentle 
teachings  to  lead  him  to  **  overcome  evil  with 
good."  It  was  k>ng  before  she  could  perceive  any 
radical  change  in  these  rerpects,  yet  her  **  faith 
was  large  lo  time,"  and  she  did  not  despair. 

And  she  was  right.  In  her  room,  the  boy 
caught  glimpses  of  childhood's  fairy  land,  from 
which  he  had  been  excluded  from  his  very  birth. 
He  was  not  uugrate(iil,  and  gradnally  her  smile  of 
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approval  or  glance  of  mild  reproof  came  to  have 
more  influence  over  him  than  all  the  cuffs  he  had 
received  from  his  birth,  and  these  had  been  neither 
few  nor  far  between. 

He  certainly  was  a  better  boy,  or  Mrs.  Rhoda  a 
better  woman  :  for,  though  she  frequently  raised 
her  hand  in  the  old  scientific  manner,  the  blows 
were  much  less  frequent  and  heavy.  Perhaps  a 
breath  of  the  atmosphere  of  quiet  happiness  that 
pervaded  the  widow's  apartment,  had  crept  through 
the  key-hole,  (she  always  kept  the  doors  shut  on 
account  of  the  children,)  and  pome  what  softened 
the  acerbity  of  her  temper,  or  perhaps  it  might 
be  traced  to  the  many  little  attentions  and  acts  of 
kinduess  which  Mrs.  Banks  persisted  in  showing 
her,  notwithstanding  the  indifferent  and  often 
coarse  manner  in  which  they  were  received. 

But,  to  whatever  influence  we  ascribe  it,  it  is 
certain  that  the  one  day  called  all  the  children  to 
her  door,  and  divided  between  Ibem  a  fine,  large 
apple  ;  and  moreover,  the  not  only  gave  Mrs. 
Banks  permission  to  stretch  her  cloihes-line  to  a 
post  on  her  side  of  the  graes-plot  in  the  rear  of  the 
house,  a  privilege  which  the  had  peremptorily 
refuued  when  the  first  moved  there,  but  she 
even  condescended  to  accept  an  invitation  to 
tea.  True,  this  visit  terminated  rather  unfortu- 
nately, for  the  oki  lady  did  not  hesitate  to  tell 
Mrs.  Banks  that  the  considered  her  wholly  at 
fault  in  the  management  of  her  children,  and  to 
enlarge  upon  her  own  method. 

"My  boys  were  never  allowed  to  litter  up  a 
room  like  that,"  she  said,  pointing  to  a  corner 
where  George  was  manufacturing  a  chair  for 
Sarah's  doll,  while  she  and  Allan  watched  his 
progress  with  delight.  «•  If  they  wanted  to 
whittle,  there  was  room  enough  out- doors,  and 
that  is  the  place  for  them  " 

"  Yes,'*  begun  Mrs.  Banks,  very  innocently, 
"  I  highly  approve  of  out-door  sports  for  boys, 
and  girls  too ;  but  if  we  leave  them  too  much 
to  themselves,  they  are  liable  to  trouble  other 
people,  and  contract  bad  habits,  and *' 

**  Do  you  mean  to  twit  me  to  my  face?" 
interrupted  Mrs.  Rhoda,  angrily.  "  I  guess  my 
boys  are  no  worse  than  other  people's ;  and  «&me 
folks  that  I  know  of,  may  live  to  F«>e  theirs 
a  great  deal  worse ;  '*  and,  bobbing  her  heud  up  and 
down  like  a  beetle  against  the  wall,  the  indig- 
nant dame  marched  out  of  the  room,  and  bang- 
ed the  door  after  her. 

For  several  weeks  after  this  visit,  she  met  all 
Mrs.  Banks'  advances  with  a  frostiness  that 
would  have  chilled  a  less  hopeful  nature;  but 
gentleness  and  patience,  combined  with  faith 
and  love,  can  do  much  even  in  our  world  of 
discord,  and,  in  time,  they  did  not  fail  to  soften 
the  anger  of  Rhoda  Tallman. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  whole  neighborhood, 
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and  the  chagrin  of  a  notorious  gossip,  who  had 
wagered  that  Mrs.  Banks  would  not  stay  in  the 
house  six  months,  she  continued  to  reside  there 
until  her  year's  lease  expired.  Then,  in  hope 
of  obtaining  employment  on  better  terms,  and 
influenced  partly  by  ber  desire  to  be  nearer  her 
son  Fred,  she  moved  to  New  Haven. 

It  was  a  dark,  sad  day  for  Ned  when  the 
good  widow  and  her  children  left  B.  How  sad, 
none  but  those  whose  childhood  has  been  friend- 
less and  lone  like  his  can  tell,  and  God  grant 
they  may  be  few! 

He  had  earnestly  promised  Mrs.  Banks  to 
remember  her  teachings,  and  to  try  to  be  a 
good  boy ;  but  as  he  stood  on  the  steps  watching 
the  slow  progress  of  the  wagon  that  bore  his 
friends  and  their  few  household  chattels  away, 
the  prospect  of  ever  being  able  to  fulfil  that 
promise  seemed  to  grow  more  and  more  hope- 
less, and  when  it  turned  the  corner  into  the 
great  stage-road,  and  George  waved  his  hand 
for  the  last  time,  he  burst  into  tears.  To  the 
old  lady's  humanity  be  it  recorded,  that  she  did 
not  box  him  or  make  auy  demonstration  to- 
wards it,  but  contented  herself  with  saying,  rather 
sharply:  "  Well,  well,  boy,  there  *s  no  use  in  cry- 
ing. George  couldn't  stay  here  forever.  You  'II 
find  enough  to  cry  about  before  you  die,  without 
crying  after  him  ; — though  I  must  say,"  she  con- 
tiuued,  turning  to  a  neighbor  who  had  *  dropped 
in  *  to  see  them  start,  "  that  he  is  one  of  the 
best-behaved  boys  I  ever  saw,  and  the  wonder  is, 
how  he  comes  to  bo  so.  for  his  mother  certainly 
haint  no  faculty  to  manage  children." 

**  I  never  thought  she  had  much  faculty  for 
anything.  If  she  had,  she  kept  it  to  herself,  for 
she  was  n't  a  bit  sociable,"  replied  the  woman, 
who  was  somewhat  of  a  gossip.  **  Was  n't  she 
rather  queer  ?  " 

'*  Queer  or  not,"  said  Mrs.  Rhoda,  taking  her 
up  i«iher  testily,  **  ^he  had  as  few  bad  streaks  as 
anybody  I  know  of,  and  everybody  has  some." 

Ay,  and  everybody  has  some  good  streaks, 
friend  Rlioda  ;  but  thine,  alas,  that  were  drawn 
out  and  made  faintly  limiiuous  by  the  warm  rays 
of  the  sun  of  Love,  soon  begun  to  fade  in  its 
absence,  and  in  a  few  weeks,  become  dim  and 
dingy  as  before.  Little  Ned  felt  this  change,  and 
between  <he  querulous  temper  of  the  old  lady  and 
the  retuniiu^riuflueaceof  his  old  habits,  grew  dis- 
couraged, and  almost  ceased  to  wish  to  become  a 
good  boy. 

But  he  did  not  forget  his  friends ;  and  when 
Dick  Mills,  the  stage-driver,  occasionally  brought 
him  such  trifling  tokens  from  the  Banks  family, 
as  their  limited  means  enabled  (hem  to  procure, 
he  longed  for  something  to  send  in  return,  to 
prove  that  he  was  not  ungrateful.  This  desire 
became  very  strong,  but  all  his  little  store  of  keep- 


sakes had  been  their  gifts,  and,  althoogii  be 
sometimes  received  a  penny  or  two  for  some 
slight  service  rendered  a  neighbor,  Mrs.  Rhoda 
was  euro  to  find  it  out  and  take  them  into  Imt 
keeping. 

One  summer  day,  as  he  was  at  his  old  wotk 
in  the  garden,  a  thoaght  came  to  him  that 
brightened  his  face  at  once. 

There  was  the  raspberry  bush  in  the  como' 
of  the  garden — his  bush,  for  even  Mrs.  Rboda 
recognised  his  claim  to  it,  with  its  rich  bordcn 
of  delicious  fruit  beginning  to  ripen. 

**  They  Ml  be  almost  as  big  as  acom-caps,"  he 
said,  eyeing  them  with  delight,  "  and  I  HI  send 
them.  I  do  n't  believe  that  George  and  Sarah 
will  get  any  in  New  Haven  half  as  large  as  mioe." 

But  the  next  thing  was  a  basket  to  put  them 
in.  He  would  not  ask  Mrs.  Rhoda,  for  fear  of  be« 
ing  forbidden  **  to  think  of  such  nonsense  ;  "  and, 
ailer  several  attempts  to  manufacture  one  from 
flags  and  bull -rushes,  he  gave  up,  and  coDcloded 
to  ask  his  friend  Dick,  the  driver,  to  lend  htm  ooe. 
It  so  happened,  that  the  day  previous  to  tho  one 
on  which  Dick  had  promised  to  take  his  present 
to  the  city,  Mrs.  Rhoda  had  occasion  to  leave 
home  for  several  hours.  She  set  out  his  dinner 
on  the  table,  and,  after  laying  out  work  enongfa  to 
keep  him  busy  a  whole  day,  left  him  alone. 

Ned  worked  very  industriously  until  Dearly 
noon,  when  he  began  to  feel  hungry,  and  cast  oc- 
casional glances  toward  the  noon  mark,  oa  the 
kitchen  wiudow.sill.  At  length  the  lazy  shadow 
crept  quite  off  the  mark,  and  he  was  proceeding 
to  the  house  to  get  his  dinner,  when  his  ejre  was 
caught  by  a  forlorn-looking  woman,  half  sqaaw 
and  half  mulatto,  who  was  coming  down  the 
street,  with  several  baskets  on  her  arm. 

Seeing  him  eye  them  earnestly,  she  stepped  np 
to  the  gate,  and  asked  him  to  buy  one.  There 
was  one  just  the  size  he  wanted.  Ah,  how  he 
longed  for  it !  The  splinters  were  so  white  and 
smooth — the  red  and  yellow  stains  upon  it  so  gay 
and  bright !  He  did  not  heed  the  woman*s  jar- 
gon, but  stood,  turning  it  round  and  round,  view- 
ing it  very  wistfully,  until  her  "You'll  take  it, 
my  little  man  ;  it  is  only  a  sixpence,"  arooeed 
him,  and  he  put  it  back,  with  a  sigh,  saying, "  No, 
ma'am,  I  ca'nt." 

"  If  your  mother  would  just  give  roe  a  bit  of 
dinner,  I  would  n*t  mind  letting  you  keep  it  lor 
that,"  said  the  squaw. 

Mother !  Ned  sighed  again  ;  bat  suddenly  re- 
membering his  own  dinner,  he  asked  her  to  waK 
a  moment  ;  and,  running  into  (he  honse,  he 
brought  out  the  bread  and  meat  that  Mrs.  Rhoda 
had  left  for  him,  and  a^ked  her  if  that  would  do. 

**  Yes,  my  man,  though  it  is  cheap  enough  at 
that,  I  can  tell  you."  She  took  the  victuals,  and 
placed  the  basket  in  his  hand. 
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Ned  hid  his  prize  in  the  thick  currant-bashes, 
and  returned  to  his  work  in  high  spirits,  and  with 
such  good  will,  that  even  Mrs.  Rhoda,  on  her  re- 
turn, condescended  to  say  '*that  be  had  done 
qnite  as  much  as  she  expected  be  would.** 

After  supper  he  gathered  his  berries,  and  tied 
over  them  a  nice  piece  of  white  paper,  that  some 
school -mate  had  given  him  long  before.  He  was 
stealing  past  the  door  very  softly,  when  the  old 
lady  saw  him,  and  called  him  back.  "  Her  hand- 
kercher — her  great  yaller  cotton  handkercher  *' — 
was  missing,  and  be  was  required  to  give  an  ac* 
count  of  it. 

He  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  it ;  but  a  glimpse 
of  the  basket,  which  he  in  vsun  tried  to  bide  be- 
hind him,  aroused  her  suspicion  at  once.* 

**  Whose  basket  is  that?  What  have  you  got 
in  it,  you  young  scamp  7  "  she  exclaimed,  angrily, 
as  she  snatched  it  from  his  hand. 

**  ft  is  not  there.  I  have  not  got  it,  nor  seen 
it,"  cried  the  boy,  earnestly,  as  she  tore  off  his 
nice  cover. 

**  What  is  all  this?  Where  did  yon  get  this 
basket,  and  what  are  you  doing  with  these  ber- 
ries i "  she  repeated. 

Ned  saw  himself  obliged  to  relate  the  story 
of  his  purchase  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  mentioned  the 
basket-woman,  her  anger  knew  no  limits.  Re- 
gardless of  his  repeated  declarations,  that  the  wo- 
man never  entered  the  gate,  she  insisted  that  the 
squaw  had  stolen  her  handkerchief,  or  he  had 
given  it  to  her  in  exchange  for  the  basket. 

Again  the  blows  fell  about  his  ears,  in  a  man- 
ner that  proved  that  her  **  right  hand  had  not  for- 
gotten its  cunning."  "  There, — into  the  house 
with  you,  you  little  thieving  rascal ! "  she  ex- 
daimed,  as  she  drove  him  before  her  to  the  door. 

The  color  mounted  in  the  boy*s  cheek  as  he 
faced  her,  and  said,  firmly,  **  Will  you  give  me 
my  basket  t " 

**  Your  basket  ?  "  she  replied,  mimicking  him. 
*'  f  should  like  to  know  by  what  means  it  rame 
yours.  I  guess  you  Ml  learn  not  to  peddle  off  my 
things  to  a  drunken  squaw  again,  thief." 

The  boy  cast  a  glance  of  hatred  and  defiance 
at  her,  as  she  placed  his  basket  in  the  cupboard, 
and  ordered  him  to  bed. 

He  went  to  his  garret,  and  sat  down  on  his  bed, 
swelling  with  rage  and  disappointment. 

"  She  shan't  have  it !  "  he  muttered,  at  length, 
— "  she  shan't  have  it,  for  I  hate  her  perfectly  ! 
I  Ml  steal  It,  and  run  away.  I  Ml  do  it  this  very 
night ! " 

Mrs.  Rhoda*B  bed -room  door  stood  open  that 
night ;  but  Ned*s  bare  feet  gave  back  no  sound  as 
he  stole  across  the  floor  to  the  cupboard,  and 
gained  possession  of  his  basket :  neither  did  the 
slight  rattling  of  the  kitchen-bolt,  as  it  yielded  to 
his  pressure,  disturb  her  slumbers. 


The  next  moment  he  stood  beneath  the  quiet 
stars,  as  friendless  as  on  the  day  of  his  mother's 
death.  But  he  was  too  young  to  reflect — besides, 
he  was  very,  very  angry  ;  and  he  walked  down 
the  street  with  a  firm  step  and  tearless  eye,  until 
he  reached  the  stables  of  the  village  inn.  There 
were  watchful  eyes  that  were  not  easily  cheated, 
and  out  sprang  old  Lion,  Dick  Mills'  dog,  with  a 
low  growl;  then  instantly  recognising  him,  he 
sprang  upon  him,  wagging  his  tail,  thrusting  his 
cold  nose  up  in  his  face,  and  manifesting  his  sur- 
prise and  delight  by  quick,  nervous  barks. 

The  boy's  whispered  "  Get  out  I  Get  down. 
Lion ! "  only  made  him  redouble  his  gambols ; 
and,  fearing  to  wake  some  of  the  household,  if  he 
spoke  louder,  bo  permitted  the  dog  to  go  on,  until 
they  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  village. 

Noble  old  Lion  !  He  had  an  older  claim  on  the 
boy's  heart  than  even  the  Banks  family  ;  and,  af- 
ter they  moved  away,  he  was  the  only  thing  that 
the  child  had  to  love,  or  that  loved  him  in  return. 
Ned  felt  all  this,  and  there  was  a  choking  sensa- 
tion in  his  throat  when  he  pushed  the  old  fellow 
down,  and  strove  to  drive  him  back.  Perhaps 
Lion  was  conscious  of  this  struggle,  for  he  did  not 
obey ;  but,  springing  in  Advance  a  few  rods,  lay 
down  directly  in  his  path,  and  laying  his  bead  be- 
tween his  outstretched  paws,  looked  up  in  his  face 
with  such  a  wistful,  beseeching  expression,  thbt 
the  poor  boy  sat  do  wo  by  the  road-side,  and  burst 
into  tears.  Again  the  old  dog  was  around  him, 
pushing  bis  head  beneath  his  clasped  hands,  aud 
striving  by  every  means  to  attract  his  attention. 
At  length  the  boy  wiped  away  his  tears,  and, 
patting  the  old  dog's  head,  said : 

"  No,  no,  old  Lion,  you  must  not  go.  They 
will  say  I  Hole  you  too,  I  suppose.  Go 
home, — go  back,  sir!"  he  continued,  sternly. 
The  dog  retreated  a  step  or  two,  and  stood  eyeing 
him,  with  the  same  wistful  look.  Ned  caught  up 
a  stone,' aud,  turning  away  his  head,  buried  it  at 
him.  The  old  fellow  gave  a  low,  hoarse  growl, 
and  turned  towards  home. 

The  boy  went  on  his  way ;  but,  in  spite  of  his 
eflbrts  to  restrain  them,  the  tears  rolled  slowly 
down  his  cheeks,  aud  he  often  turned,  as  if  he  ex- 
pected— ay,  even  hoped  to  see— his  old  friend  at 
his  heels.  At  sun-rise  he  was  crossing  the  long 
bridge,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city.  His  heart 
sank  within  him  at  the  sight  of  so  many  buildings, 
glittering  and  gleaming  beneath  the  morning  sun, 
for  how  should  he  ever  find  the  one  inhabited  by 
Mrs.  Banks  ?  Then  he  began  to  think  of  the  light 
in  which  that  good  woman  would  view  the  step 
he  had  taken.  She  might  blame  him,  aud,  per- 
haps, send  him  back  to  B .  He  grew  irreso- 
lute. Once  or  twice  he  ventured  to  ask  some 
boys  to  tell  him  where  Mrs.  Banks  lived  ;  but  a 
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shoot  of  laughter,  and  a  quizzical  reply,  was  all 
that  he  gained. 

Weary,  hungry,  and  dispirited,  he  wandered 
along  Water-street,  until  he  found  himself  in  the 
vicinity  of  Long  Wharf,  when  he  sat  down  on  a 
pile  of  lumber,  and  watched,  with  listless  gaze, 
the  movements  ou  board  of  a  brig  that  was  fitting 
out  for  sea.  The  scene  soon  became  very  busy. 
Trucks  and  carts  began  to  rattle  up  and  down  the 
wharf, — then  came  gentlemen  on  foot,  and  in 
carriages,  whose  very  canes  had  a  business-like 
look, — and,  finally,  a  large  drove  of  mules,  which, 
amid  kickiugs  and  snortings,  and  no  very  gentle 
coaxings  from  the  sailors,  were  transferred  to  the 
brigs  deck.  The  boy  became  more  interested,  and 
drew  nearer  and  nearer,  until  he  sat  down  ou  a 
box,  cloKe  by  the  brig*s  side.  Two  portly-looking 
geiitieiiien  stood  there,  talking  to  a  powerful,  ath- 
lelic-luokiug  man,  with  a  profusion  of  dark,  crispy 
hair,  HJtghtly  sprinkled  with  gray,  and  an  open, 
good-humored  countenance,  barring  a  slight  ex- 
preKsiou  of  impatience.  They  were  about  to  pro- 
ceed up  the  wharf,  when  this  latter  turned,  as  if 
to  give  some  orders  to  a  man,  who  was  leaning 
over  the  side,  and  his  eye  fell  upon  the  boy,  and 
the  box  on  which  he  was  seated. 

**  Up  with  you,  my  lad  !  "  he  exclaimed,  hasti- 
ly. *'  That  box  should  have  gone  on  board  before. 
Hallo,  there  !  "  he  cried  to  one  of  the  men,  "  tell 
Scotch  B.ll  to  see  that  box  carefully  stowed  away  **' 

He  was  again  turning  away,  when  the  boy's 
earnest  took  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  said, 
impatiently,  ♦*  Well,  what  is  it  you  want,  my  lad  V* 

"  To  go  to  sea,"  replied  Ned,  instinctively. 

"  Go  to  sea  ?  "  repeated  the  captain,  for  it  was 
no  other,  eyeing  him  from  bead  to  foot,  with  a 
quizzical  glance.  *<  And  what  berth  do  you  ex- 
pect? Do  you  know  a  marling-«pike  from  a 
rope's  end  ?  " 

"  No,  sir ;  but  I  can  learn." 

"  True,  enough,  and  in  more  wayi  than  one, 
too.     But  what  do  you  expect  ?  " 

The  boy  looked  up,  inquiringly. 

"  I  mean,  what  wages  do  yoa  expect  for  your 
valuable  services?  " 

"  What  you  are  pleased  to  give  me,  sir." 

"  Come,  Bingham,"  said  one  of  the  gentlemen, 
who,  during  this  conversation,  had  stood  impa- 
tiently tapping  his  boot  with  his  gold -headed 
cane,  **yoa  have  shipped  one  boy,  and  that  is 
enough." 

**  But  the  rascal  has  disappointed  me ;  and,  as 
you  insist  ou  my  taking  out  these  passengers,  I 
must  have  some  one  to  wait  on  them  besides  old 
Joe.    I  will  overtake  you  in  a  few  moments." 

He  then  turned  to  the  boy,  and,  by  a  few  well- 
directed  questions,  drew  from  him  his  story. 

**  The  old  sea-cow !"  he  muttered,  as  Ned  related 
the  cause  of  his  running  away.    "  Well,  you 


got  your  basket — I  'm  glad  of  that !  Yon  are 
good  grit.  You  shall  go  with  me,  and  I  wfll  leed 
and  clothe  you,  and  give  you  a  trifle  beside  ;  and« 
what 's  more,"  he  continued,  smiling,  *'  now  and 
then  a  good  whipping,  just  to  remind  yoa  of  that 
old  alligator." 

"  I  'm  used  to  that,"  said  the  boy,  brigfateoiag 
up  at  the  skipper's  cheerful  tones. 

The  captain  called  a  grinning  negro,  who  aa- 
swered  to  the  name  of  **  Cook,"  and  gave  the  boy 
into  his  charge  for  the  day.  The  next  day,  at 
twelve  o'clock,  tlie  brig  Swan  was  off  Montaok 
Point,  bound  to  Guiana.  But  as  we  are  neither 
a  Mother  Cary's  chicken  nor  a  mermaid,  we 
will  not  attempt  to  follow  them,  but  travel  back 

to   B ,,  in  a  manner  becoming  civiliscod   and 

christianized  people,  and  take  a  peep  at  Elsq.  B         , 

and  Mr.  P ,  two  of  the  selectmen,  who  stood 

talking  on  one  corner  of  the  common. 

Mrs.  Kboda  has  duly  notified  them  of  the  boy's 
elopement,  and  their  faces  wear  such  a  serene, 
self-sutisfied  look,  that  we  scarcely  need  to  hear 
Esq.  B.'s  closiug  remark,  "  That  there  is  no  oae 
in  making  a  fuss  about  it,  for  it  will  be  quite  a 
saving  to  the  town,"  to  convince  us  that  they  are 
very  public-spirited  men,  who  think  far  more  of 
saving  a  few  dollars  in  the  town  expenses,  than 
saving  an  inmiortol  souL 

«  •  «  •  •  « 

Twelve  years  have  passed,  reader — years  in 
which  Time,  that  rare  daguerreian,  has  added 
many  a  scene  to  the  gallery  of  Memory,  sketched 
amid  sin  and  sorrow,  perchance ;  but  they  all 
look  beautiful  in  that  shaded  light.  One  bketch 
more,  and  we  have  done. 

It  is,  in  the  phrase  of  the  old  German  mtnae- 
dingers,  the  sweet  spring  time,  and  the  quiet  town 

of  B lies  bathed,  as  it  were,  in  the  dewy 

beauty  of  a  new  creation. 

Its  aspect  is  little  changed,  for  twelve  years  ef- 
fect much  lees  change  in  such  a  place  than  ta^elve 
weeks  often  do  in  a  crowded  city  ;  for  time  is  far 
more  lenient  than  the  incendiary,  or  a  board  of 
aldermen.  True,  the  moss  on  the  northern  roofs 
of  the  old  houses  has  taken  a  deeper  green,  and, 
in  some  instances,  crept  almost  up  to  the  ridge— 
the  nupainted  clapboards  have  turned  a  darker 
brown — here  and  there  a  house  has  been  painted 
white,  and  one  or  two  rejoice  in  the  luxury  of 
green  blinds — but  few,  save  such  quiet  retrospec- 
tive souls  as  thou  and  I,  reader,  would  note  the 
change. 

Therefoic  we  need  no  guide  to  Mis.  Rhoda'e 
dwelling,  nor  introduction  to  the  dame  herself, 
who,  in  clean  cap  and  checked  apron,  often  comee 
to  the  door,  and  looks  down  the  street ;  for,  what- 
ever mad  freaks  time  may  have  played  with  our 
ringlets  and  roses,  he  has  left  her  unscathed — ay, 
and  in  this  distance  she  looks  even  renovated. 
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She  ifl  watching  for  some  one,  I  Ml  wager  ;  and 
here  comes  the  stage,  dashing  right  past  the  tav- 
ern, regardless  of  the  yells  of  a  young  dog,  the 
successor  of  old  Lion,  who  has  long  since  gone  the 
way  of  all  dogs,  and  turns  up  at  Mrs.  Rhoda*8 
door.  Down  spriugs  Dick  Mills,  our  old  acquaint- 
ance, and  begins  to  let  down  the  steps.  A  tight- 
built,  manly-looking  felk>w,  in  a  blue  roundabout, 
and  Panama  hat,  steps  out,  and  returns  the  old 
woman's  greeting. 

«*  Ned  Norris !  "  We  did  not  need  her  excla- 
mation to  tell  us  that,  for  the  hair  and  eyes  are  the 
same,  though  those  heavy  whiskers  are  a  foreign 
growth,  and  the  once  fair  cheek,  between  wind 
and  weather,  bus  caught  something  of  an  oriental 
hue.  He  turns  to  the  carriage,  and  pretty  Sarah 
Banks,  who  has  been  his  wife  for  more  than  a 
twelvemonth,  carefully  places  a  bundle  in  his 
arms.  Eggs,  perhaps,  or  a  new  set  of  crockery 
for  Mrs.  Rhoda ;  something,  at  least,  that  he  is 
very  anxious  to  have  her  examine;  for,  awk- 
wardly enough,  he  begins  to  undo  the  fastenings, 
while  the  old  dame  scolds ;  and  Sarah,  springing 
to  the  ground,  exclaims,  as  she  takes  it  from  him, 
"  Wait,  Ned, — do  wait  until  we  get  into  the  house." 

In  a  few  moments  they  are  seated,  and  the 
skilful  hands  of  Sarah  remove  the  soft  wrappers, 
and  out  looks  a—blue-eyed  baby,  fresh,  pure, 
•beautiful  as  an  angel.  How  the  young  father's 
eyes  glisten  with  pride  and  joy,  as  the  old  woman 
praises  its  beauty,  and  points  out  its  resemblance 
to  its  mother.  And  how  she  trots  it,  and  crows 
over  it,  while  Ned  and  Sarah  draw  forth  the  **  few 
trifles,"  to  use  Ned's  word^,  "  that  they  have 
shipped  for  her."  Trifles !  There  is  tea  and  cof- 
fee, sugar  and  spice,  enough  to  last  a  reasonable 
woman  six  mouths ;  beside,  a  new  cap  from  Mrs. 
Banks,  and  an  apron  from  Fred's  wile. 

Ah,  Mrs.  Rhoda  has  found  her  heart!  See 
how  her  oki  eyes  fill  with  tears,  while  she  protests 


that  Ned  "  has  been  kinder  to  her  than  an  own 
child  could  be  ;  and  she  has  not  the  heart  to  take 
a  single  thing,  now  that  he  has  a  family  of  his 
own  to  support.  It  is  robbing  the  baby,  Grod  bless 
it!" 

"  Never  mind  the  baby.  Aunt  Rhoda,"  replies 
Ned.  laughing.  **  I  can  find  means  to  fill  his 
mouth,  and  a  dozen  more,  if  need  be,  for  to-mor> 
row  morning  I  sail  master  of  the  Orion,  if  wind 
and  tide  are  fair :  so  give  me  the  baby,  mother, 
and  get  us  a  good  dinner,  for  we  must  go  back  in 
the  afternoon  stage. 

•  »«««« 

The  seed  sown  by  the  good  widow  Banks  in 
the  heart  of  that  friendless  boy  did  not  fall  on 
stony  ground  ;  but,  under  the  kind,  but  somewhat 
whimsical,  nurture  of  Captain  Bingham,  throve 
and  brought  forth  fruit,  not  unmixed  with  weeds, 
of  course  ;  but  these  are  fast  disappearing  beneath 
the  gentle  influences  of  Sarah. 

Captain  Bingham  never  deserted  him  ;  and,  be- 
neath his  eye,  he  became  a  thorough  seaman,  and 
was  gradually  advanced,  until  he  gained  the  com- 
mand of  a  fine  new  brig. 

For  some  years  he  has  supplied  many  of  Mrs. 
Rhoda's  wants ;  and,  though  he  wholly  refused  to 
take  her  into  his  own  family  to  reside,  as  Sarah 
suggested,  he  has  continued  to  provide  for  her, 
and  never  permitted  the  recently  awakened  warmth 
of  her  old  heart  to  grow  cold  by  neglect.  Her 
Siberian  visage  will  thaw,  and  become  almost 
tropical,  when  she  q>eaks  of  him  to  the  neighbors ; 
and  she  is  often  heard  to  remark,  "  That  boys 
will  be  boys,  and  there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  make 
them  walk  a  crack." 

Wise  people  will  tell  you,  dear  reader,  that  the 
age  of  miracles  is  past  But  believe  them  not, 
— ah,  believe  ^em  not! — for  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Love,  are  still  upon  Earth,  and  the  great  God  still 
in  Heaven. 


SONNET. 


•  T    Mf88    H.     J.     WOODMAN. 


I  wooLD  my  soul  grew  stronger — less  afraid 
To  trust  its  pinions,  and  to  leave  the  shade 
Where  it  hath  groped  since  dawning ;  that  I  might 
In  some  fkir-peopled  realm — a  stranger  guest, 
But  not  unwelcome — from  some  mystic  height. 
Look  down  upon  these  billows  of  unrest. 
And  feel  not  their  rough  rocking.    Like  a  bird 


FKed  from  the  fbwler*B  snare,  ray  thought,  take  wing, 

And  roam  in  largest  freedom,  till  unheard 

The  note  that  sin  draws  sobbing  (torn  the  string 

Stretched  through  the  arch  of  time  1   From  thence  I  *U  pour 

Such  floocte  of  music  o'er  a  sighing  worM, 

Night  from  its  ebon  throne,  as  downward  hurled. 

Shall  hail  the  noon  of  bliw  through  heaven's  unfoMingdoor ! 
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CHANT    OF    A    SOUL. 


BT    WILUA.M    WALLAOB. 


Mt  youth  has  gone— Che  glory,  the  deUgbl 

That  gave  new  moons  unto  the  night. 

And  put  in  every  wind  a  tone 

And  presence  that  was  not  its  own. 

I  can  no  more  create 

What  time  the  Autunm  blows  her  sc^nn  trumpv 

And  goes  with  golden  pomp 

Through  our  immeasurable  woods : 

I  can  no  more  create,  sitting  in  youthAil  state 

Above  the  mighty  floods, 

And  peopling  glea  and  wave,  and  air. 

With  shapes  that  are  iiimiortaL    Then 

The  eartJi  and  heaven  were  fiiir, 

While  only  leas  than  gods  seemed  all  my  feUow-men. 


O !  the  delight — the  gladnei 

The  sense  yet  love  of  n 

The  glorious  choral  exultations— 

The  far-ofl*  sounding  of  the  banded  nations — 

The  wings  of  angels  at  melodious  sweeps 

Upon  the  mountain's  hazy  steeps — 

The  very  dead  astir  within  their  coffined  deeps : 

The  dreamy  veil  that  wrapt  the  star  and  sod — 

A  swathe  of  purple,  gold  and  amethyst  * 

And  luminous  behind  the  billowy  mist. 

Something  that  looked  to  my  young  eyes  like  God. 


Too  late  I  learn  I  have  not  lived  aright. 

And  hence  the  loss  of  that  delight 

Which  put  a  moon  into  the  moonless  night 

I  mingled  in  the  human  maze ; 

1  sought  their  horrid  shrine ; 

I  knelt  before  the  impure  blaze ; 

I  made  their  idols  mine 

1  lost  mine  early  love — that  land  of  bahns 

Most  musical  with  scrienm  peahns 

Sounding  beneath  the  tall  and  graceful  palms. 
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Who  live*  aright? 

Answer  me,  aU  ye  pyramids  and  piles 

That  look  like  calmest  power  in  your  stiB  might. 

Ye  also  do  I  ask,  O  continents  and  isles! 

Blind  though  with  blood  ye  be, 

Your  tongues  if  torn  with  pain,  I  know  are  free. 

Then  speak,  all  ancient  masses !  speak 

From  patient  obelisk  to  idle  peak ! 

lltere  is  a  heaving  of  the  plains — 

A  trailing  of  a  shroud — 

A  claiih  of  bolts  and  chains — 

A  tow,  sad  voice,  tluu  comes  upon  me  like  a  dood — 

"  O,  MlSUtT  !   O,  MlSKftY  !  *• — 

Thou  poor  oki  Earth !  no  more,  no  more 

Shall  1  draw  speech  from  thee, 

Nor  dare  thy  crypts  of  legendary  k>rc : 

I^  silence  learn  no  tongue ;  let  night  fold  every  staof*. 


Y»t  1  have  something  fcslt— the  wiH. 

That  Mont  Blanc  of  the  soul,  Is  towering  sliB. 

And  1  can  bear  the  pain, 

Tlie  storm,  the  vulture  and  the  chant ; 

And  with  a  smile 

Pluck  wisdom  from  my  torture,  and  give  back 

A  Inve  to  Fate  from  this  my  mountain  rack 

1  do  believe  the  sad  alone  are  wise  ; 

I  do  believe  the  wronged  alone  can  know 

Why  lives  the  workl,  why  spread  the  burdened  skies, 

And  so  from  torture  into  godship  grow. 

Plainer  and  plainer  beams  this  truth,  the  more 

I  hear  the  slow,  dull  dripping  of  my  gore ; 

And  now,  arising  from  yon  deep^ 

*T  i»  plain  as  a  white  statue  on  a  tall  dark  flteqx 


O,  suflering  souls  !    O,  spirits  black 
With  storm  on  many  a  mountain  rack ! 
Your  early  splendor 's  gone 
Like  stars  into  a  ck>ud  withdrawn, 
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LiJw  music  laid  asleep 

New  moons  on  high,  thy  plains  continuous  bowers, 

In  dried-up  fountains— like  a  stricken  dawn 

And  in  thy  hands  another  £den*s  flowers. 

vu. 

I  bear  tbe  bolts  around  us  falling. 

Then,  suflfering  souls !  r^ice  with  harp  and  voice ! 

And  ctoud  to  cloud  forever  calling — 

I  know  not  what  our  fate  may  be : 

Yet  we  must  nor  despair,  oor  weep! 

I  only  know  that  he  who  hath  a  Time 

Did  fF«  this  evi:  bring  7 

Must  also  have  Eternity: 

Or  from  our  feUows  did  the  torture  spring  1 

One  billow  proves  and  gives  a  whole  wide  eea. 

Titans!  forgive!  forgive! 

On  this  I  buUd  my  trust. 

Ob,  know  ye  not 't  is  victocy  but  to  live  1 

And  not  on  mountain-dust. 

Therefore  I  say,  r^ice  witli  barp  and  voice ! 

Or  murmuring  woods  or  star-lit  dime, 

Yc  are  tbe  prophets  of  the  BeautifuL 

Or  ocean  with  melodious  chime, 

^           Arxl  thou,  O  Earth !  rejoice 

Or  sunset  glories  in  the  western  sky: 

With  many  waters  rismg  like  a  voice ! 

Enough,  /  am,  and  shall  not  choose  to  die. 

Tbou  too  an  fUll  of  beauty.    Thou! 

No  matter  what  our  future  fote  may  be: 

J          Though  thorns  are  piercing  thy  pale  brow, 

To  live  is  in  itself  a  majeaiy ! 

>          And  thy  deep,  awful  eyes  kwk  dulL 

Oh !  there  we  may  again  create 

I          Wherever  beauty  is,  is  hope ; 

Fair  workls  as  in  our  youthAil  state — 

>          And  then  for  Ills  great  sake  had  being : 

Or  wo  may  buiki  for  us  a  fiery  tomb. 

>          From  central  deep  to  starry  cope 

Like  Farinala's  in  the  nether  gtoom : 

\          Beauty  is  the  All  Seeing. 

Even  then  we  will  not  toee  the  name  of  man 

)          Ob,  yet  thou  shall  be  a  nu^JesUc  creature, 

By  idle  moan  or  coward  groan. 

But  say—"  it  was  so  writton  in  the  mighty  Plan. 

IDA     TO     ERNEST, 


BT   FRAMCEB  &   OfKiOOD. 


Not  because  I  turn  to  you 
As  the  wiki  roee  low'rd  the  light, 
With  an  impulse  high  and  true. 
Seeking  day  and  shunning  nigUi ; 
Seeking  thai  which  most  it  needs, 
That  which  most  its  being  feeds — 
Taking  to  its  balmy  breavt 
The  one  ray  which  toves  it  best : 
The  d«ar,  sacred,  only  ray, 
Which  can  bid  its  beauty  play, 
In  whose  light  it  bkx)iuM  aright, 
Gtowiug  with  divine  delight — 
Not  for  this,  your  heart  siiall  give 
That  sweet  toxe  in  which  I  live. 

Not  because,  in  form  or  face. 
Aught  of  changeful,  winsome  grace, 
Fairy  Fancy's  eye  may  trace — 
Not  for  Love's  endearing  vow, 
Not  for  charm  of  lip  or  brow. 
Not  for  beauty — love  me  thou ! 
Not  for  tendereat  touch  or  tone, 
Lavished  still  on  thee  alone; 
Not  because,  in  word  and  wile, 


Woman-wit  wouM  thee  beguile,— 
Not  for  pleading  tear  and  anile ; 
Not  because,  with  airy  an, 
I  may  fluuer  round  thy  heart. 
Weaving  witchery's  web  of  light. 
Till  it  dazzle  Reason's  sight ; 
Not  for  these,  that  hcan  must  give 
The  dear  love  on  which  I  live ! 

But,  if  in  this  soul  of  fire. 
Glows  one  generous,  high  desire, — 
If  one  great  and  glorious  aim. 
Reverence,  flrom  thy  spirit,  claim. — 
If  my  love  for  kively  things 
Plumes  for  heaven  its  holy  wings, — 
If  my  scorn  of  false  and  mean 
Grow  not  proud  and  unserene ; 
If  my  truth,  by  trial  met, 
HoU  its  honor  calmly  yet ; 
Love  thou  these,  that  these  may  grow 
Bravely  in  the  light  you  give ; 
Love  me  best,  when  noblest— to 
In  thy  tove  I  tnt/y  live ! 
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KTAADN,   AND  THE  MAINE  WOODS. 


BT   HENRY   D.  THORBAU. 


No-    V. 


THE    RETURN    JOURNEY. 


PERHAPfl  I  most  fully  realized  that  this  was  pri- 
meval, untamed,  and  forever  antaroeaUe  Nature, 
or  whatever  else  men  call  it,  while  coming  down 
this  part  of  the  mountain.  We  were  passing  over 
"  Burnt  Lands,"  humt  hy  Kghtuiug,  perchance, 
though  they  showed  no  recent  marks  of  fire, 
hardly  so  much  as  a  charred  stump,  but  looked 
rather  like  a  natural  pasture  for  the  moose  and 
df'er,  exceedingly  wild  and  desolate,  with  occa- 
sional strips  of  limber  crossing  them,  and  low  pop- 
lars springing  up,  and  patches  of  blueberries  here 
and  there.  I  found  myself  traversing  them  fami- 
liarly, like  some  pasture  run  to  waste,  or  partially 
reclaimed  by  man  ;  but  when  I  reflected  what 
man,  what  brother  or  sister  or  kinsman  of  our 
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race  made  it  and  claimed  it,  I  expected  tho  pro- 
prietor to  rise  up  and  dispute  my  passage.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  a  region  uninhabited  by 
man.  We  habitually  presume  his  presence  and 
influence  everywhere.  And  yet  we  have  not 
seen  pure  Nature,  unless  we  have  seen  her  thus 
vast,  and  drear,  and  inhuman,  though  in  the  midst 
of  cities.  Nature  was  here  something  savage  and 
awful,  though  beautiful.  I  looked  with  awe  at 
the  ground  I  trod  on,  to  see  what  the  Powers  had 
made  there,  the  form  and  fashion  and  material  of 
their  work.  This  was  that  Earth  of  which  we 
have  heard,  made  out  of  Chaos  and  Old  Night. 
Here  was  no  man's  garden,  but  the  unhandselled 
globe.     It  was  not  lawu,  nor  pasture,  nor  mead, 
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nor  woodland,  nor  lea,  nor  arable,  nor  waste-land. 
It  was  the  fresh  aud  natural  surface  of  the  planet 
Bculh,  as  it  was  made  forever  and  ever, — to  be 
the  dwelling  of  man,  we  say, — so  Nature  made 
it,  and  mao  may  use  it  if  he  can.     Man  was  not 
to    be   associated  with  it.     It  was  Matter,  vast, 
terrific, — not  hid  Mother  Earth  that  we  have  heard 
off  not  for  him  to  tread  on,  or  be  buried  in,— no, 
It  were  being  too  familiar  even  to  let  his  bones  lie 
there—the  home   this  of    Necessity   and    Fate. 
There  was  there  felt  the  presence  of  a  force  not 
bound  to  be  kind  to   man.     It  was  a  place  for 
Iieatheuism  and  superstitious  rites,-^o  be  inhabit- 
ed by  men  nearer  of  kin  to  the  rocks  and  to  wild 
auimals   than  we.     We  walked    over  it  with  a 
certain  awe,  stopping  from  time  to  time  to  pick 
the  blueberries  which  grew  there,  and  had  a  smart 
aud  spicy  taste.     Perchance  where  our  wild  pmes 
stand,  and  leaves  lie  on  their  forest  floor  in  Con- 
cord, there  were  once  reapers,  and  husbandmen 
planted  grain  ;  but  here  not  even  the  surface  had 
been  scarred  by  man,  but  it  was  a  specimen  of 
what  God  saw  fit  to  make  this  world.     What  is  it 
to  be  admitted  to  a  museum,  to  see   a  myriad  of 
particular   things,    compared  with   being   shown 
some  star's  surface,  some  hard  matter  in  its  home  ! 
1  stand  in  awe  of  my  body,  this  matter  to  which  I 
am  bound  has  become  so  strange  to  me.     I  fear 
not  spirits,  ghosts,  of  which  I  am  one, — that  my 
body  might, — but  I  fear  bodies,  I  tremble  to  meet 
them.     VVhat  is  this  Titan  that  has  possession  of 
me  7    Talk  of  mysteries  ! — Think  of  our  life  in 
nature, — daily  to  be  shown  matter,  to  come  in 
contact  with  it, — rocks,  trees,  wind  on  our  cheeks ! 
the  tolid  earth  !  the   actual  world !  the  common 
sense!      Contact!      Contact!      Who    are   we? 
tohere  are  we? 

Ere  long  we  recoguised  some  rocks  and  other 
features  in  the  landscape  which  we  had  purposely 
impressed  on  our  memories,  and  quickening  our 
pace,  by  two  o'clock  we  reached  the  batteau. 
Here  we  had  expected  to  dine  on  trout,  but  in  this 
glaring  sunlight  they  were  slow  to  take  the  bait, 
80  we  were  compelled  to  make  the  most  of  the 
crumbs  of  our  hard  bread  aud  our  pork,  which 
were  both  nearly  exhausted.  Meauwhile  we  de- 
liberated whether  we  t*hould  go  up  the  river  a 
mile  farther  to  Gibson's  clearing  on  the  Sowadne- 
hunk,  where  there  was  a  deserted  log  hut,  in  or- 
der to  get  a  half-inch  augor,  to  mend  one  of  our 
spike-poles  with.  There  were  young  spruce  trees 
enough  around  us,  aud  we  had  a  spare  spike,  but 
nothing  to  make  a  hole  with.  But  as  it  was  un- 
certain whether  we  should  find  any  tools  left  there, 
we  patched  up  the  broken  pole  us  well  as  we 
could  for  the  downward  voyage,  in  which  there 
would  be  but  little  use  for  it  Moreover,  wo  were 
unwilling  to  lose  any  time  in  this  expedition,  lest 
the  wind  should  rise  before  we  reached  the  lar- 
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ger  lakes,  and  detain  us,  for  a  moderate  wind  pro- 
duces quite  a  sea  on  these  waters,  in  which  a 
batteau  will  not  live  for  a  moment ;  and  on  one 
occasion  McCauslin  had  been  delayed  a  week  at  the 
head  of  the  North  Twin,  which  is  only  four  miles 
across.  We  were  nearly  out  of  provisions,  aud  ill 
prepared  in  this  respect  for  what  might  possibly 
prove  a  week's  journey  round  by  the  shore,  ford- 
ing innamerable  streams,  and  threading  a  trackless 
forest,  should  any  accident  happen  to  our  boat 

It  was  with  regret  that  we  turned  our  backs  on 
Chesuncook,  which  McCauslin  had  formerly  log- 
ged on,  and  the  Allegash  lakes.  There  were 
still  longer  rapids  and  portages  above  ;  among  the 
last  the  Rippogenus  Portage,  which  he  described 
as  the  most  difficult  on  the  river,  and  three  miles 
long.  The  whole  length  of  the  Penobscot  is  two 
huudred  and  seventy-five  mile«,  and  we  are  still 
nearly  one  hundred  miles  from  its  source.  Hodge, 
the  assistant  State  Geologist,  passed  up  this  river  in 
1837,  and  by  a  portage  of  only  one  mile  and  three- 
quarters,  crossed  over  into  the  Allegash,  and  so 
went  down  that  into  the  St.  John,  and  up  tho 
Madawaska  to  the  Grand  Portage  across  to  the 
St.  Lawrence.  His  is  the  only  account  that  I 
know,  of  an  expedition  through  to  Canada  in  this 
direction.  He  thus  describes  his  first  sight  of  the 
latter  river,  which,  to  compare  small  things  with 
great,  is  Uke  Balboa's  first  sight  of  tho  Pacific 
from  the  mountains  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 
<*  When  we  first  came  in  sight  of  the  St  Law- 
rence," he  says,  "from  the  top  of  a  high  hill, 
the  view  was  most  striking,  and  much  more  inter- 
esting to  me  from  havmg  been  shut  up  in  the 
woods  for  the  two  previous  months.  Directly 
before  us  lay  the  broad  river,  extending  across 
nine  or  ten  miles,  its  surface  broken  by  a  few 
islands  and  reefi) ;  and  two  ships  riding  at  anchor 
near  the  shore.  Beyond,  extended  ranges  of  un- 
cultivated hills,  parallel  with  the  river.  The  sun 
was  just  going  down  behind  them,  and  gilding  the 
whole  scene  with  its  parting  rays." 

About  four  o'clock  the  same  aAemoon,  we 
commenced  our  return  voyage,  which  would  re- 
quire but  little  if  any  poling.  In  shooting  rapids, 
the  boatmen  use  large  and  broad  paddles,  instead 
of  poles,  to  guide  the  boat  with.  Though  we 
glided  so  swidly  and  ofteu  smoothly  down,  where 
it  had  cost  us  no  slight  eSort  to  get  up,  our 
present  voyage  was  attended  with  far  more  dan- 
ger: for  if  we  once  fairly  struck  one  of  the 
thousand  rocks  by  which  we  were  surrounded, 
the  boat  would  be  swamped  in  an  instant.  When 
a  boat  is  swamped  under  these  circumstances, 
the  boatmen  commonly  find  no  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing afloat  at  first,  for  the  current  keeps  both 
them  and  their  cargo  up  for  a  long  way  down  the 
stream ;  and  if  they  can  swim,  they  have  only 
to  work  their  way  gradually  to  the  shore.    The 
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greatent  danger  is  of  being  canght  in  an  eddy 
behind  some  larger  rock,  where  the  water  rushes 
up  stream  faster  than  elsewhere  it  does  down,  and 
being  carried  round  and  round  under  the  surface 
till  they  are  drowned.  McCauBliu  pointed  out 
some  rocks  which  had  been  the  scene  of  a  fatal 
accident  of  this  kind.  Sometimes  the  body  b  not 
thrown  out  for  several  hours.  He  himself  had 
performed  such  a  circuit  once,  only  his  legs  being 
visible  to  his  companions ;  but  he  was  fortunately 
thrown  out  in  season  to  recover  his  breath.  In 
shooting  the  rapids,  the  boatman  has  this  problem 
to  solve :  to  choose  a  circuitous  and  safe  course 
amid  a  thousand  sunken  rocks,  scattered  over  a 
quarter  or  half  a  mile,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
is  moving  steadily  on  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles 
an  hour.  Stop  he  cannot ;  the  only  question  is, 
where  will  he  go  7  The  bow-man  chooses  the 
course  with  all  his  eyes  about  him,  striking  broad 
off  with  his  paddle,  and  drawing  the  boat  by  main 
force  into  her  course.  The  stern-man  faithfully 
follows  the  bow. 

We  were  soon  at  the  Aboljacarmegus  Falls 
Anxious  to  avoid  the  delay  as  well  as  the  labor 
of  the  portage  here,  our  boatmen  went  forward 
first  to  reconnoitre,  and  concluded  to  let  the  bat- 
teau  down  the  falls,  carrying  the  baggage  only 
over  the  portage.  Jumping  from  rock  to  rock 
until  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  we  were 
ready  to  receive  the  boat  and  let  her  down  over 
the  first  fall,  some  six  or  seven  feet  perpendicular. 
The  boatmen  stand  upon  the  edge  of  a  shelf  of 
rock  where  the  fall  is  perhaps  nine  or  ten  feet 
perpendicular,  in  from  one  to  two  feet  of  rapid 
water,  one  on  each  side  of  the  boat,  and  let  it 
slide  gently  over,  till  the  bow  is  run  out  ten  or 
twelve  feet  in  the  air ;  then  letting  it  drop  square- 
ly, while  one  holds  the  painter,  the  other  leaps  in, 
and  his  companion  following,  they  are  whirled 
down  the  rapidd  to  a  new  fall,  or  to  smooth  water. 
In  a  very  few  minutes  they  had  accomplished  a 
passage  in  safety,  which  would  be  as  fool-hardy 
for  the  unskilful  to  attempt  as  the  descent  of  Ni- 
agara itself.  It  seemed  as  if  it  needed  only  a 
little  familiarity,  and  a  little  more  skill,  to  navigate 
down  such  falls  as  Niagara  itself  with  safety. 
At  any  rate,  I  should  not  despair  of  such  men 
in  the  rapids  above  table-rock,  until  I  saw 
them  actually  go  over  the  falls,  so  cool,  so 
collected,  so  fertile  in  resources  are  they.  Que 
might  have  thought  tliat  these  were  fails,  and 
that  fulls  were  not  to  be  waded  through  with 
impunity  like  a  mud-puddle.  There  was  really 
danger  of  their  losing  their  sublimity  in  losing 
their  power  to  harm  us.  Familiarity  breeds  con- 
tempt The  boatman  pauses,  perchance,  on  some 
shelf  beneath  a  table-rock  under  the  fall,  standing 

some  cove  of  back-water  two  feet  deep,  and 
hear  his  rough  voice  come  up  through  the 


spray,  coolly  giving  directions  how  ts  lamicli  tka 
boat  this  time. 

Having  carried  roond  Pockwockomtis  FsBst 
our  oars  soon  brought  us  to  the  Katcp^^Degaa. 
or  Oak  Hall  carry,  where  we  decided  to  caaf 
half  way  over,  leaving  our  batteau  to  be  cmnwi. 
over  in  the  morning  on  fresh  8houldei&  Oaa 
shoulder  of  each  of  the  boatmen  showed  a  nd 
spot  as  large  as  one*s  hand,  worn  by  the  battcaa 
on  this  expedition  ;  and  this  shoulder,  as  H  did  ai 
the  work,  was  perceptibly  lower  than  its  feUkm, 
from  long  service.  Such  toil  soon  wears  oat  tbe 
strongest  constitution.  The  drivers  are  aecos- 
tomed  to  work  in  the  cold  water  in  the  spffiag, 
rarely  ever  dry  ;  and  if  one  falls  in  all  over,  b* 
rarely  changes  his  clothes  tillnigbt,  if  then»  eveA. 
One  who  takes  this  precaution  is  called  by  a  per- 
ticular  nickname,  or  is  turned  off.  None  caa 
lead  thb  life  who  are  not  amphibious.  McCausfia 
said  soberly,  what  is  at  any  rate  a  good  story  to 
tell,  that  he  had  seen  where  six  men  were  whol^ 
under  water  at  once,  at  a  jam,  with  their  sboui- 
ders  to  handspikes.  If  tlie  log  did  not  start,  thea 
they  had  to  put  out  their  heads  to  breathe.  The 
driver  works  as  long  as  he  can  see,  from  dark  to 
dark,  and  at  night  has  not  time  to  eat  bis  enpptt 
and  dry.  his  clothes  fuirly,  before  he  is  asleep  ea 
his  cedar  bed.  We  lay  that  night  on  the  very 
bed  made  by  such  a  party,  stretching  our  teat 
over  the  poles  which  were  still  standiug,  but  re- 
shingling  the  damp  and  faded  bed  with  Credi 
leaves. 

In  the  morning,  we  carried  our  boat  over  and 
launched  it,  making  haste  lest  the  wind  ahoald 
rise.  The  boatmen  ran  down  Passamagamet, 
and,  soou  after,  Ambejijis  Falls,  while  we  walked 
round  with  the  baggage.  We  made  a  hasty 
breakfast  at  the  head  of  Ambejijis  lake,  on  tbe 
remainder  of  our  pork,  and  were  soou  rowing 
across  its  smooth  surface  again,  under  a  pleasant 
sky,  the  mouutaiu  being  now  clear  of  cloock  ia 
the  northeast.  Taking  turns  at  the  oars,  we 
shot  rapidly  across  Deep  Cove,  the  Foot  of  Paui- 
adumcook,  and  the  North  Twin,  at  the  rate  of 
six  miles  an  hour,  the  wind  not  being  high  enough 
to  disturb  us,  and  reached  the  Dam  at  u<M>n. 
The  buutmeu  went  through  one  of  the  log 
bluiccs  in  the  batteau,  where  the  fall  was  ten  feet 
at  tbe  bottom,  and  took  us  in  below.  Here  was 
the  longest  rapid  in  our  voyage,  and  perhaps  the 
running  this  was  as  dangerous  and  arduous  a 
task  as  any.  Shooting  down  sometimes  at  the 
rate,  as  we  judged,  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  if  we 
struck  a  ruck,  we  were  split  from  end  to  end  in 
au  iuHtant.  Now  like  a  bait  bobbing  for  some 
river  monster  amid  the  eddies,  now  darting  to 
this  side  of  the  stream,  now  lo  that,  gliding  swift 
and  smooth  near  to  our  destruction,  or 
broad  ofi^  with  the  paddle  and  drawing  the  I 
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ri^Ht  or  left  with  all  our  might,  in  order  to  avoid 
a.  rtHik.  I  suppose  that  it  was  like  running  the 
rapids  of  the  Saute  de  St  Marie,  at  the  outlet 
or  Ijake  Superior,  and  our  boatmen  probably  dis- 
played DO  less  dexterity  than  the  Indians  there  do. 
W^  soon  rau  through  this  mile,  and  floated  in 
Quakish  lake. 

After  such  a  voyage,  the  troubled  and  angr)- 
inraters,  which  once  had  seemed  terrible  and  not 
to  be  trifled  with,  appeared  tamed  and  subdued  ; 
iHey  had  been  bearded  and  worried  in  their  chan- 
nels, pricked  and  whipped  into  submission  with 
tlie   spike-pole   and   paddle,   gone    through   and 
tHroQgh  with  impunity,  and  all  their  spirit  and 
Itieir  danger  taken  out  of  them,  and  the  mo4t 
swollen  and   impetuous  rivers  seemed  but  play- 
things henceforth.     I  began,  at  length,  to  under- 
stand the  boatman's  familiarity  with  and  contempt 
for  the  rapids.    **  Those  Fowler  boys,"  said  Mrs. 
IVf  cCauslin,  "  are  perfect  ducks  for  the  water." 
They  had  run  down  to  Lincoln,  according  to  her, 
thirty  or  forty  miles,  in  a  batteau,  in   the  night, 
for  a  doctor,  when  it  was  so  dark  that  they  could 
not   see  a  rod  before  them,   and  the  river  was 
swollen  so  as  to  be  almost  a  continuous  rapid,  so 
that  the  doctor  cried  when  they  brought  him  up 
by  daylight    "  Why,  Tom,  how  did  you  see  to 
I      steer  t  "    **  We  did  n*t  steer  much,— only  kept  her 
'      straight.'*    And  yet  they  met  with  no  accident. 
I      It  is  true,  the  more  difficult  rapids  are  higher  up 
I      than  this. 

>  When  we  reached  the  Millinocket  opposite  to 

)  Tom's  house,  and  were  waiting  for  his  folks  to 
set  us  over,  for  we  had  left  our  batteau  above  the 
Grand  Falls,  we  discovered  two  canoes  with  two 
men  in  each,  turning  up  thb  stream  from  Shad 
Fond,  one  keeping  the  opposite  side  of  a  small 
island  before  us,  while  the  other  approached  the 
side  where  we  were  standing,  examining  the 
banks  carefully  for  mnskrats  as  they  came  along. 
The  last  proved  to  be  Louis  Neptune  and  his 
companion,  now  at  last  on  their  way  op  to  Che- 
s  uiicook  after  moose  ;  but  they  were  so  disguised 
that  we  hardly  knew  them.  At  a  little  distance, 
they  might  have  been  taken  for  Quakers,  with 
their  broad-brimmed  hats,  and  overcoats  with 
broad  capes,  the  spoils  of  Bangor,  seeking  a  set- 
tlement in  this  Sylvania, — or,  nearer  at  hand,  for 
fashionable  geutlemen,  the  morning  after  a  spree. 
Met  face  to  face,  these  Indians  in  their  native 
woods  looked  like  the  sinister  and  slouching  fel- 
lows whom  you  meet  picking  up  strings  and 
paper  in  the  streets  of  a  city.  There  is,  in  fact, 
a  remarkable  and  unexpected  resemblance  be- 
tween the  degraded  savage  and  the  lowest  classes 
in  a  great  city.  The  one  is  no  more  a  child  of 
nature  than  the  other.  In  the  progress  of  degra- 
dation, the  ditttinctiou  of  races  is  soon  lost.  Nep- 
tune at  first  was  only  anxious  to  know  what  we 


**  kill,"  seeing  some  partridges  in  the  hands  of  one 
of  the  party,  but  we  had  assumed  too  much  auger 
to  permit  of  a  reply.  We  thougtit  Indians  had 
some  honor  before.  But — **  Me  been  sick.  O, 
me  unwell  now.  You  make  bargain,  then  me 
go."  They  had  in  fact  been  delayed  so  long  by 
a  drunken  frolic  at  the  Five  Islands,  and  they 
had  not  yet  recovered  from  its  efiects.  They  had 
some  young  mnskrats  in  their  canoes,  which  they 
dug  out  of  the  banks  with  a  hoe  for  food,  not  for 
their  skins,  for  mnskrats  are  their  principal  food 
on  these  expeditions.  So  they  went  on  up  the 
Millinocket,  and  we  kept  down  the  bank  of  the 
Penobscot,  after  recruiting  ourselves  with  a  draught 
of  Tom*s  beer,  leaving  Tom  at  his  home. 

Thus  a  man  shall  lead  his  life  away  here  on  the 
edge  of  the  wilderness,  on  Indian  Millinocket 
stream,  in  a  new  worid,  far  in  the  dark  of  a  conti- 
nent, and  have  a  flute  to  play  at  evening  here, 
while  his  strains  echo  to  the  stars,  amid  the  howl- 
ing of  wolves  ;  shall  live,  as  it  were,  in  the  primi- 
tive age  of  the  worid,  a  primitive  man.  Yet  he 
shall  spend  a  sunny  day,  and  in  this  century  be 
my  contemporary ;  perchance  sliall  read  some 
scattered  leaves  of  literature,  and  sometimes  talk 
with  mo.  Why  read  history  then  if  the  ages  and 
the  generations  are  now  7  He  lives  three  thou- 
sand years  deep  into  time,  an  age  not  yet  described 
by  poets.  Can  you  well  go  further  back  in  history 
than  this  ?  Ay  !  ay  .'—for  there  turns  up  but 
now  into  the  mouth  of  Millinocket  stream  a  still 
more  ancient  and  primitive  man,  whose  history  is 
not  brought  down  even  to  the  former.  In  a  bark 
vessel  sewn  with  the  roots  of  the  spruce,  with 
horn-beam  paddles  he  dips  his  way  along.  He  is 
but  dim  and  misty  to  me,  obscured  by  the  scows 
that  lie  between  the  bark  canoe  and  the  batteau. 
He  builds  no  house  of  logs,  but  a  wigwam  of 
skins.  He  eats  no  hot-bread  and  sweet-cake,  but 
muskrat  and  moose-meat  and  the  fat  of  bears. 
He  glides  up  the  Millinocket  and  is  lost  to  my 
sight,  as  a  more  distant  and  misty  cloud  is  seen 
flitting  by  behind  a  nearer,  and  is  lost  in  space. 
So  he  goes  about  his  destiny,  the  red  race  of  man. 

After  having  passed  the  night  and  buttered  our 
boots  for  the  last  time  at  Uncle  George's,  whose 
dogs  almost  devoured  him  for  joy  at  his  return,  we 
kept  on  down  the  river  the  next  day  about  eight 
miles  on  foot,  and  then  took  a  batteau  with  a  man 
to  pole  it  to  Mattawamkeag,  ten  more.  At  the 
middle  of  that  very  night,  to  make  a  swift  coueln- 
sion  to  a  long  story,  we  dropped  our  buggy  over 
the  half-finished  bridge  at  Oldtown,  where  wo 
heard  the  confused  din  and  clink  of  a  hundred 
saws  which  never  rest,  and  at  six  o'clock  the  next 
morning  one  of  the  party  was  steamiug  his  way  to 
Massachusetts. 

What  is  most  striking  m  the  Maine  wildoniess 
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is,  the  continuousnefls  of  the  forest,  with  fewer 
opeu  intervals  or  glades  than  you  had  imagined 
Except  the  few  burnt  lauds,  the  uarrow  intervals 
on  the  rivers,  the  bare  tops  of  the  high  moantains, 
and  the  lakes  and  streams,  the  forest  is  uninter- 
rupted. It  is  even  more  grim  and  wild  than  you 
had  anticipated,  a  damp  and  intricate  wilderness, 
in  the  spring  everywhere  wet  and  miry.  The  as- 
pect of  the  country  indeed  is  universally  stem  and 
savage,  excepting  the  distant  views  of  the  forest 
from  hills,  and  the  lake  prospects,  which  are  mild 
and  civilizing  in  a  degree.  The  lukes  are  some, 
thing  which  you  are  unprepared  for  :  they  lie  up 
so  high  exposed  to  the  light,  and  the  forest  is  di- 
minished to  a  fine  fringe  on  their  edges,  with  here 
and  there  a  blue  mountain,  like  amethyst  jewels 
set  around  some  jewel  of  the  first  water, — so  an- 
terior, 80  superior  to  all  the  changes  that  are  to 
take  place  on  their  shores,  even  now  civil  and  re- 
fined, and  fair,  as  they  cau  ever  be.  These  are 
not  the  artificial  forests  of  an  Euglitih  king— a 
royal  preserve  merely.  Here  prevail  no  forest 
laws,  but  those  of  nature.  The  aborigines  have 
never  been  dispossessed,  nor  nature  disforested. 

It  is  a  country  full  of  evergreen  trees,  of  mossy 
silver  birches  and  watery  maples,  the  ground 
dotted  with  insipid,  small  red  berries,  and  strewn 
with  damp  and  moss-grown  rocks— a  country  di- 
versified with  innumerable  lakes  and  rapid  streams, 
peopled  with  trout  and  various  species  of  UucUci, 
with  salmon,  shad  and  pickerel,  and  other  fishes  ; 
the  forests  resounding  at  rare  intervals  with  the 
note  of  the  chicadee,  the  blue-jay,  and  the  wood- 
pecker, the  scream  of  the  fish-hawk  and  the  eagle, 
the  laugh  of  the  loon,  and  the  whistle  of  ducks 
along  the  solitary  streams ;  and  at  night,  with  the 
hooting  of  owls  and  howling  of  wolves ;  and  in 
summer,  swarming  with  myriads  of  black  flies  and 
roosquitos,  more  formidable  than  wolves  to  the 
white  man.  Such  is  the  home  of  the  moose,  the 
bear,  the  caribou,  the  wolf,  the  beaver,  and  the 
Indian.  Who  shall  describe  the  inexpressible  ten* 
demess  and  immortal  life  of  the  grim  forest,  where 
Nature,  though  it  be  mid-winter,  is  ever  in  her 
spring,  where  the  moss-grown  and  decaying  trees 
are  not  old,  bat  seem  to  enjoy  a  perpetual  youth  ; 
and  blissful,  innocent  Nature,  like  a  serene  infant, 
is  too  happy  to  make  a  noise,  except  by  a  few 
tinkling,  lisping  birds  and  trickling  rills  7 

I  am  reminded  by  my  journey  how  exceedingly 
new  this  country  still  is.  You  have  only  to  travel 
for  a  few  days  into  the  interior  and  back  parts  even 
of  many  of  the  old  states,  to  come  to  that  very 
America  which  the  Northmen,  and  Cabot,  and 
Gosnold,  and  Smith  and  Raleigh  visited.  If  Co- 
lumbus was  the  first  to  discover  the  islands, 
Americus  Vespucius,  and  Cabot,  and  the  Puri- 


tans, and  we  their  descendants,  have  distoieiw: 
only  the  shores  of  America.  While  the  repsfaoc 
has  already  acquired  a  history  world-wide,  Aae> 
rica  is  still  unnettled  and  unexplored.  Like  the 
English  in  New  Holland,  we  live  only  om  the 
shores  of  a  continent  even  yet,  and  hardly  ksev 
where  the  rivers  come  from  which  float  oar  navr. 
The  very  timber  and  boards,  and  shinglee,  ef 
which  our  houses  are  made,  grew  bat  yesterday  m 
a  wilderness  where  the  Indian  still  honta  and  tks 
moose  runs  wild.  New- York  has  her  wildetacai 
within  her  own  borders;  and  though  the  aeilotsof 
Europe  are  familiar  with  the  soundings  of  bar 
Hudson,  and  Fulton  long  since  invented  tJK 
steamboat  on  its  waters,  an  Indian  is  still  neces- 
sary to  guide  her  scientific  men  to  its  bead-q«Ber- 
ters  in  the  Adiroudac  country. 

Have  we  even  so  much  as  discovered  and  set- 
tled the  coheres?  Let  a  man  travel  on  foot  along 
the  coast,  from  the  Passamaquoddy  to  the  Sabioe, 
or  to  the  Rio  Bravo,  or  to  wherever  the  end  is  nov, 
if  he  is  swift  enough  to  overtake  it,  faithfully  fill- 
lowing  the  windings  of  every  inlet  and  of  every 
cape,  and  stepping  to  the  music  of  the  sorf^— witk 
a  desolate  fishing-town  once  a  week,  and  a  ciiy*s 
port  once  a  month  to  cheer  him,  and  pnttisfr  up  at 
the  light-houses,  when  there  are  any,  and  tefl  bk 
if  it  looks  like  a  discovered  and  settled  cooatry, 
and  not  rather,  for  the  most  part,  like  a  desobls 
island,  and  Neman's  Land. 

We  have  advanced  by  leaps  to  the  Pacific,  and 
left  many  a  leiser  Oregon  and  California  i»cx- 
plored  behind  us.  Though  the  railroad  and  the 
telegraph  have  been  established  on  the  shores  of 
Maine,  the  Indian  still  looks  out  from  her  intenar 
mountains  over  all  these  to  the  sea.  There  standi 
the  city  of  Bangor,  fifty  miles  np  the  Penobscot, 
at  the  head  of  navigatiou  for  vessels  of  the  largest 
class,  the  principal  lumber  depot  on  this  cooti- 
nont,  with  a  population  of  twelve  thousand,  like  a 
star  on  the  edge  of  night,  still  hewing  at  the  fior- 
ests  of  which  it  is  built,  already  overflowing  with 
the  luxuries  and  refinement  of  Europe,  and  send- 
ing its  vessels  to  Spain,  to  England,  and  to  the 
West  Indies  for  its  groceries, — and  yet  only  a  few 
axe-men  have  gone  '<  np  river  "  into  the  howling 
wilderness  which  feeds  iL  The  bear  and  deer  are 
still  found  within  its  limits  ;  and  the  moose,  as  he 
swims  the  Penobscot,  is  entangled  amid  its  ship- 
ping and  taken  by  foreign  sailors  in  its  harbor. 
Twelve  miles  in  the  rear,  twelve  miles  of  railroad, 
are  Orono  and  the  Indian  Island,  the  home  of  the 
Penobscot  tribe,  and  then  commence  the  battean 
and  the  canoe,  and  the  military  road ;  and,  sixty 
miles  above,  the  country  is  virtually  unmapped 
and  unexplored,  and  thero  still  waves  the  virgia 
forest  of  the  New  Worid. 
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TO    MY    MOTHER. 


BT      ANNS      C.      LTlfCH. 


Tbb  flowera  of  Boinance  that  I  ch«rished, 
Around  me  lie  witberud  and  dead  ; 

The  stare  of  my  youtb*s  abining  bearen 
Were  meteors  wboce  brightnen  misled; 

And  ibe  day-dreams  of  life's  vernal  morning, 
Like  the  mists  of  tbe  morning  have  fled. 

But  one  flower  I  have  found  still  unwitbered. 
Like  the  night-scented  Jasmine  it  gleams ; 

And  beyond  where  the  fallen  stars  vanished, 
One  light  pure  and  ballowed,  still  beams; 

One  love  I  have  found,  deep  and  changeless. 
As  that  I  have  yearned  for  in  dreams 

Too  often  ihe  links  have  been  broken 
That  liound  me  in  Fhendiibip's  bright  chain : 

Too  often  has  Fancy  deceived  me, 
To  blind  or  to  charm  me  again, 

And  I  sigh  o'er  my  young  heart's  illusions, 
With  a  sorrow,  I  would  were  disdain. 

But  now,  as  the  ck>uds  return  earthward, 
Fhxn  tbe  cold  and  vok!  ether  above; 

As  on  pinions  all  drooping  and  weary. 
O'er  the  nvaste  flew  the  wandering  dove  ; 

O'er  the  tide  of  the  worU's  troubled  waters, 
I  return  to  the  ark  of  thy  k>ve. 

Here,  at  length,  my  sad  spirit  reposes. 
Here  my  heart's  stmngei>t  tendrils  entwine ; 

Here  lis  warmest  and  deepest  afRictions 
It  lays  on  earth's  holiest  shrine  ;— 

Sweet  mother  I  receive  tbe  devotion 
Of  the  life  thou  hast  given  from  thine ! 

Here  pressed  to  thy  bosom,  the  teropestt 
That  sweep  over  life's  stormy  sea, 

Have  beat  In  tiieir  impotent  fury— 
Tbey  were  winged  with  no  terror  for  me. 

If  I  shrank  (Vom  the  fearAil  encounter, 
If  I  trembled,  it  was  but  for  thee. 


The  Spirit  of  Song,  that  lies  buried' 

In  silence  or  sleep  in  the  breast. 
Unlike  the  wild  music  of  Memnon, 

Is  charmed  by  tlie  sunshine  to  rest ; 
In  the  strife  of  contending  emotions, 

Are  its  harmonies  only  expressed. 

When  at  moments  my  soul  has  been  shaken, 
In  the  strife  with  the  worid's  rushing  throQg; 

Or  moved  by  some  toflitr  impulse. 
As  borne  by  its  current  along. 

This  spirit,  aroused,  has  responded. 
And  uttered  these  fragments  of  song. 

I  know  they  are  but  passing  echoes, 

For  which  Time  has  no  place  and  no  name ; 

But  hereafter,  in  loftier  numbers 
Might  I  seek  for  the  guerdon  of  Fame, 

Might  I  gatlier  its  evergreen  laurels, 
I  would  twine  them  arouiMl  thy  toved  name. 

\ 
But  I  mark  now  a  pallor  that  deepens. 

And  grows  on  thy  brow  and  thy  cheek. 
And,  fllkMl  whh  a  fearftil  foreboding, 

My  strong  heart  grows  nerveless  and  weak. 
And  shrinks  back  appalled  from  the  anguish. 

The  blow  beneath  which  it  would  break. 

Oh  leave  me  not  yet,  gentle  spirit ! 

Though  our  toved  and  our  best  gone  bcfbre, 
In  the  Better  Land  watch  for  thy  coming, 

And  beckon  thee  on  to  that  shore ; 
These  ctesped  arms  are  strong  to  detain  thee 

Leave,  leave  me  not  yet,  I  imptore ! 

Oh  God !  let  this  cup  but  pass  from  me 
When  thy  bitterest  draught  would  be  thrown. 

Not  yet  those  sweet  ties  rend  asunder, 
Heart  with  heart,  life  with  Ufe.  that  have  grown, 

Not  yet  can  I  bear  Lifb's  great  burden. 
And  tread  iu  dark  wlne-preas  atone. 


'j>^^>^>^'W>^«^^*'S^V^%^^rf»>rf"».^*Si^'»^'^.» 
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BY   a.    F.   8ECCHI    DB    CASALI. 


Exiled  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  at  twenty  I  had 
already  ended  my  classic  travel  through  the  East, 
with  no  other  companions  but  Homer,  and  the 
works  of  Byron  and  Lamartiue.  I  had  visited  the 
fair  soil  of  Greece  with  the  enthusiasm  and  love 
of  a  devoted  pilgrim  marching  over  the  Holy 
Land.  Having  a  good  knowledge  of  her  history, 
I  could  but  weep  over  her  fallen  greatness,  her  ruins 
and  ancient  temples :  her  mountains  and  seas  re- 
called to  my  memory  the  ages  of  her  glory,  when 
Attica  dictated  law  to  the  world.  I  had  seen 
ThermopylsB,  the  sacred  grave  of  the  LacoBdemo- 
nian,  **  who  died  in  obedience  to  their  law  ; "  and 
passed  Salamis,  where,  ages  ago,  all  the  sous  of 
Greece  were  united  for  their  last  struggle  with 
the  Persian.  I  had  knelt  on  the  Aeropagiis  rock, 
the  ancient  school  of  Demosthenes,  and  had  writ- 
ten my  name  at  Mount  Ida's  foot  on  a  white 
stone,  one  of  the  few  vestiges  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Troy!  Thus,  from  Hellespont  passing  to 
Mount  Olympus,  after  I  turned  my  steps  to  I^ba- 
nou  and  Syria,  where  I  witnessed  the  bombard- 
ment of  St.  Jean  d*Acre,  and  the  bloody  carnage 
of  the  Egyptian  army  on  its  fatal  retreat  to  Pa- 
lestine. The  Pyramids,  Cleopatra's  ruined  baths, 
Pompey's  Pillar,  and  other  antiquities  of  the  fa- 
mous land  of  Sesostris,  clo^d  my  oriental  travel, 
after  two  years  of  wandering,  of  adventure  and 
toil. 

When  peace  had  been  concluded  between  the 
Sultan  and  Mehemot  AM,  the  city  of  Alexandria 
was  invaded  by  thousands  of  starved  soldiers,  tho 
only  remains  of  the  splendid  and  strong  army  of 
Ibrahim  Pacha.  The  oriental  plague  began  to 
increase :  two  or  three  hundred  victims  fell  every 
day,  and  this  ancient  city  had  become  like  a  vast 
hospital.  Surrounded  by  so  many  dangers  and 
sufferings,  on  the  20lh  of  March,  1 84-,  I  sailed 
for  Tuscany,  iu  a  small  Turkish  schooner.  The 
day  after  our  departure,  I  was  told  by  our  pilot 
that  tho  captain,  and  a  part  of  our  crew,  had 
never  been  at  sea  before.  Some  of  the  sailors 
could  only  distinguish  the  prow  from  the  stern. 
Had  Columbus  had  such  a  crew  and  vessel,  he 
would  have  discovered  the  land  of  spirits,  rather 
than  the  shores  of  the  New  World. 

Our  vessel  leaked  very  rapidly ;  and,  as  it  was 


near  tho  equinoctial  season,  I  thought  that,  aft«r 
having  been  spared  by  the  oriental  plague,  I  wmm 
destined,  perhaps,  to  serve  as  an  exquiiate  repast 
to  some  hungry  inhabitant  of  the  world  of  Nep- 
tune. My  provisions — thanks  to  the  kiodDeas  «f 
the  Tuscan  consul — consisted  of  a  small  quantity 
of  salt  beef  and  camel,  two  bags  of  bad  brown 
biscuit,  some  bottles  of  the  most  horrible  wine,  aod 
two  or  three  pounds  of  the  worst  kind  of  SttrdioiaB 
cheese.  As  there  was  no  way  of  ameliorating 
my  livelihood,  I  considered  that  necessity  bad 
coast>d  for  me  to  be  a  virtue  It  Was  necesmtj 
to  use  industry  and  skilfulness  to  change  my 
tion. 

During  my  travels  into  the  East,  I  had 
fully  studied  the  customs,  manners,  and  religioo 
of  the  people  ;  I  had  also  read,  with  great  auen- 
tion  and  delight,  a  certain  book  called  the  Koran; 
and  now,  on  board  the  ve&$el,  I  reniemberrd  that 
the  great  prophet  expressly  forbids,  iu  hie  sacred 
law,  all  his  faithful  children  to  eat  the  meat  oi  dead 
aniniaJH,  except  of  those  slaughtered  or  killed  by 
themselves.  The  special  provisions  of  the  captain 
were  in  good  order,  and  of  the  best  kind :  he 
had  not  less  than  two  or  three  hundred  hens,  be- 
sides coffee,  tobacco,  and  Egyptian  butter.  As 
he  appeared  to  be  a  very  pious  and  strict  obwrvM' 
of  his  religion,  I  wished  to  tr\  vi>  faith,  by  secret- 
ly killing  some  hens  during  the  night,  by  throw* 
ing  burning  sulphur  into  the  hen-roo:»t.  To  Ma. 
homet  I  owe  some  obligation :  my  first  attempt 
succeeded  d  merveiUe.  The  captain  sent  me  the 
next  morning,  as  to  an  infidel  Christian,  two  mm- 
eruble  hens,  which,  said  our  boy,  Abdul  Medi, 
had  departed  unconsciously  from  this  to  a  better 
life. 

Abdul  Medi  was  very  right  in  his  Mahomedau 
opiniou,  as  for  me  they  made  the  most  splendid 
passage  from  the  hen-roost  to  the  pot,  and  thence 
to  my  own  mouth,  ready  enough  to  receive  them. 
I  continued  my  trade  till  our  arrival  at  Leghorn. 
The  pious  captain,  who  was  continaally  sea-sick, 
remained  all  the  day  in  his  cabin,  smoking,  drink- 
ing coffee,  and  making  thousands  of  vows  to  his 
prophet,  that  he  might  be  spared  from  the  bottom 
of  the  8oa,  and  from  the  terrible  swor^  of  the 
Greek  pirates. 
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At  the  sight  of  any  ▼essel  which  he  believed  to 
bo  a  pirate  giving  us  the  chase,  he  feared  to  pay 
dear  for  the  cruellies  practised  by  him  against 
that  unfortunate  nation.  At  the  25th  of  April  we 
were  in  sight  of  Sicily,  only  a  few  miles  from 
Cape  Spartivento ;  and  while  I  was  dreaming 
about  the  beautiful  shores  of  my  fair  Italy,  a 
stormy  wind  from  the  North-west  brought  the  car- 
case of  oiy  vessel  some  hundred  miles  backward, 
towards  the  island  of  Cerigo.  In  ictu  occuli,  our 
stern  mast,  and  all  its  sail  yards,  fell  on  the  deck, 
and  were  washed  overboard.  The  crew  was  con- 
stantly employed  in  pumping,  and  repairing  the 
sails.  I  had  already  made  my  will,  as  i  believed  that 
^eptunus  in  undis  was  decided  that  we  should 
descend  to  the  deep  abysses,  in  spite  of  all  the 
prayers  and  vows  of  our  orthodox  captain.  The 
wind  aud  storm  continued  for  several  days  ;  but  a 
Supreme  Guide  was  conducting  our  vessel  towards 
the  harbor  of  safety,  and,  on  the  third  day,  we 
cast  anchor  at  Cape  Saut'  Angelo,  in  Greece, 
in  a  deserted  and  dangerous  road,  infested  by  |>i- 
rates. 

The  captain  was  in  a  continual  state  of  fear 
and  despair  ;  yet  his  horrible  dreams  of  pirates  aud 
Greeks  were  to  be  realized  on  the  first  night  of 
our  arrival.  It  was  towards  midnight,  when  I  was 
walking  on  the  deck,  looking  at  those  beautiful, 
but  inhospitable  shores.  All  was  quiet  and  silent 
around  us.  A  silver  moon  shone  over  the  Greek 
land,  like  a  mother  looking  upon  the  grave  of  her 
child.  Suddenly  I  saw  at  a  distance  two  large 
boats,  sailing  silently  towards  our  vesHel.  In  vain 
did  we  call  out  to  them  to  keep  themselves  away, 
lliey  continued  to  sail  towards  us,  till  a  shot  from 
our  vessel  sank  one  of  the  boats,  and  the  other 
returned  whence  it  came. 

After  three  days  we  left  Cape  Sant'  Angelo  for 
Sicily.  The  wind  had  changed  to  south,  and,  on 
the  night  of  the  lOlh  of  May,  we  arrived  at  the 
road  of  Leghorn.  After  two  years,  I  was  once 
more  in  Italy  ;  but,  although  I  was  in  Tuscany, 
I  had  to  consider  myself  a  stranger—an  exile.  I 
could  neither  see  nor  visit  my  friends.  I  must 
remain  away  from  them  till  the  hour  of  emanci- 
pation had  been  marked  on  the  dial  of  my  country. 
On  the  following  morning  I  was  taken  to  the 
Lazaretto,  to  perform  quarantine.  There  I 
found  a  letter  from  my  beloved  father  and  sister : 
my  mother  was  no  more!  It  was  almost  two 
yeare  that  I  had  not  heard  from  them,  and  their 
last  letter  had  been  open  and  read  ad  libitum  by 
the  Austrian  police.  My  poor  old  father  said 
that  he  had  never  received  any  word  from  me 
during  my  long  wandering  into  the  East  My 
letters  had  been  certainly  intercepted  by  our  ty- 
rannical government,  who  cared  not  to  profane 
and  to  violate  all  the  sacred  rights  of  men.  Such 
were  our  oppressors,  who,  in  the  name  of  God  and 


justice,  interfered  in  the  most  secret  affairs  of  fami- 
lies, depriving  a  poor  exile  from  writing  to  hia 
friends— the  only  consolation  in  his  misfortunes. 

I  had  already  been  ten  days  in  my  solitary 
prison,  when  one  morning  I  was  awakened  by 
my  guardianship  announcing  me  a  visit  of  a  cer- 
tain Signer  Domenico.  He  was  the  first  human 
being  who  had  come  to  break  my  silent  confine- 
ment After  the  usual  compliments  and  questions, 
having  been  separated  for  a  long  timo,  Domenico 
said  to  me : 

"  Have  you  any  fair  beauty  with  you  7 — I 
meaut  to  ask  whether  you  are  single  7  " 

**  Still  a  bachelor,  amico  caro." 

Rubbing  his  hands,  aud  casting  his  large,  black 
eyes  upon  me,  he  began  to  speak,  in  the  most  en- 
thusiastic manner,  of  a  SignorOy  certainly,  he  said, 
la  bella  delle  belle j  who  was  a  countess,  and  pre- 
tended to  be  a  relative  of  mine. 

"  The  Signora  is  a  countess  ;  of  course,  hand- 
some as  an  angel,  of  a  muje.stic  and  beautiful 
form,  with  black  eyes,  and  glossy  hair ;  more  than 
that,  she  is  rich,  not  only  in  wealth,  but  in  mind  ; 
she  speaks  diflTerent  modem  languages,  has  travel- 
led a  great  deal,  aud  knows  very  well  how  to  live 
\\\  the  world.  Her  father  has  spoken  to  her  of 
you  and  your  friends  ;  she  has  been  told  that  you 
are  wise  aud  learned,  an  excellent  writer  and  poet, 
brave  soldier — what  not  7  In  una  parola,  if  you 
say  91,  she  is  willing  to  transform  her  cousin  into 
a  husband      What  a  beautiful  match  !  " 

"  Dear  Domenico,"  said  I,  "  I  have  read  the 
Thousand  aud  One  N(giits  ;  but,  truly,  I  never 
found  nor  heard  anything  so  strange,  yet  so  enti- 
cing, as  your  story.*' 

"  It  is  no  Btor}',"  replied  Domenico,  **  i  un  vero 
fatto,  it  is  a  true  fact." 

"  Tell  uie,  Domenico,  where  is  she  at  present  7 
Is  she  visible,  or  invisible  ?  ** 

**  The  Signora  Contessa  has  left  for  Florence. 
She  waited  a  long  time  for  you,  but  was  compelled 
to  set  out  the  day  before  your  arrival.  She  is  in 
a  continual  corteggio  wiih  me;  audi  have  al- 
ready informed  her  about  your  coming.  Would 
you  not  allow  her  to  write  you  a  letter?** 

At  last  I  thought  it  might  be  a  true  adventure. 
Still  I  was  far  from  believing  that  the  beautiful 
and  mysterious  countess  was  any  relation  of  mine. 

**  Well,  Domenico,"  said  I,  •*  you  may  write  to 
the  countess,  and  tell  her  that  I  am  in  good  health 
and  spirits.  I  sup|}ose  it  would  not  be  difficult  for 
me  to  love  so  fair  a  reiativo." 

Had  Domeuico  succeeded  in  his  hard  and  pleas- 
ant enterprise,  the  countess  would  have  made  him 
her  man  of  business,  and  secured  him  a  good  and 
happy  situation.  Ho  left  me  full  of  hopoi)  aud  joy- 
ful chimeras,  being  sure  of  inducing  me  to  marry 
the  unkuown  cousin.  He  believed  ho  was  already 
tho  private  secretary  of  her  ladyship. 
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Wheu  I  was  left  alone,  I  thought  seriously 
about  this  strange  event  I  wondered  how  this 
lady  could  have  the  same  name  as  I ;  how  she 
took  soch  an  interest  in  an  unknown  person.  Do- 
meuico  had  certainly  told  her  more  than  the  reali- 
ty ;  but  how  could  she  know  so  much  about  my 
family  and  ancestors,  as  to  take  so  much  interest 
for  my  own  sake?  Although  I  painted  her  in  my 
young  imagination  more  beautiful  than  Petrarca^s 
Laura,  and  wiser  than  the  Corinne  of  Madame  de 
Slael,  I  would  not  submit  myself  to  the  idea  of  be- 
coming  a  husband  at  twenty  years  of  age.  As  to 
Domenico,  Lady  S.  was  a  poetess  and  un  improv- 
isatrice.  "  Well,"  said  I,  "  she  shall  be  my  Co- 
rinna,  and  I  her  £Mward — rien  de  mieuXf  than 
becoming  two  heroes  of  Eugene  Sue,  or  of  the 
French  blue  stocking,  Madame  George  Sand." 
All  these  lovely  fatUasie  and  thoughts  were  my 
only  mental  occupation  for  many  days. 

Three  eternal  days  had  past  since  I  had  seen 
Domenico.  or  heard  from  the  countess.  I  had  be- 
come so  much  iuteretited  in  her,  and  so  anxious  to 
see  my  beautiful  cousiu,  that  I  could  find  neither 
rest  nor  peace.  The  Lazaretto  was  worse  than 
a  prison. 

»*  A  letter  from  Florence,"  cried  one  morning 
the  guardian  under  my  window.  *'  Go  to  the 
parlor.  Signer." 

My  guardian  had  not  yet  finished  his  call,  when 
I  was  already  intu  the  court  yard,  and,  in  an  in* 
staut,  I  was  at  the  parlatorio.  Here,  trembling 
from  head  to  feet,  I  took  the  letter.  It  was  in  a 
lady*s  hand.  I  returned  into  my  room,  shut  the 
door  and  windows,  as  if  the  letter  or  the  words 
could  fly  away  on  the  air.  At  last  I  broke  the  fa- 
tal seal.  She  began  her  letter  with  the  beautiful 
expression,  Caro  amico,  and  ended  it  with  her  full 
signature,  and  tua  amaia  cugina  !  thy  amiable 
cousin  !  I  read  and  re-read  that  charmiug  letter 
all  that  day.  She  related  to  me  in  pariibua  her 
story.  She  was  unhappy  for  my  sake.  She 
looked  upon  me  as  one  who  was  destined  to  create 
her  happiness :  she  loved  retired  life  ;  she  was 
tired  with  the  world  ;  but  said  she  was  created  to 
love  and  be  loved.  *'  Come,"  she  said,  "  to  Flor- 
ence, the  paradise  of  the  world.  Come,  to  kneel 
on  the  graves  of  the  four  mind^  who  might  create 
a  new  world.  Here  is  Galileo,  Macchiavelli, 
Datite,  and  the  wonderful  Michael  Augelo.  I  shall 
be  your  guide  in  this  city — the  true  sanctuary  of 
genius,  science,  and  arts." 

I  found  in  her  all  the  qualities  of  an  improvitU' 
trice.  I  bad  to  play  my  part  iu  an  equal  manner, 
as  a  man  full  of  sympathy  and  love,  and  so  adapt 
myself  to  the  circumstance  and  fate.  I  sent  an 
answer  ;  it  was  necessary  to  write  all  that  I  felt* 
and  did  not  feel  for  her.  I  did  not  forget  a  sonetto, 
neither  the  blue  sky,  the  moon,  nor  the  glittering 
sea.    In  my  poem,  or  canto,  there  were  the  fresh 


rivulets,  and  solitary  woods,  the  greeo 
the  picturesque  hills  and  mountains,  paioted  like 
life.  I  ended  my  letter  with  an  addio,  cara  .'  aad 
the  pathetic  omen  of  the  exiled  Ovid : 

**  Parte,  %ec  invideo,  tine  me  liber  ibis  in  Urbem." 

At  last  the  thirty-five  days  had  expired.  I  left 
the  black  walls  of  (he  Lazaretto  with  as  much  de. 
sire  as  the  prisoner,  who,  having  been  for  years 
buried  in  a  dungeon,  sees  once  more  the  Tree  light 
of  day,  and  finds  himself  again  in  the  world. 

"  Adieu,  thou  damned'at  qaamntioe. 
That  g^ye  me  fever,  and  tlie  cpleeo !  ** 

Domenico  was  waiting  for  me  at  the  ghtea  of 
the  Lazaretto  of  San  Jacopo.  We  went  to 
Thompson's  Hotel,  and,  a  few  moments  after,  io 
the  police  office.  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  oa 
the  black  book.  My  name  was  written  on  it  in  a 
large  and  suspicious  manner.  At  first  the  com- 
missary of  the  police  refused  me  the  passport.  1 
had  no  business,  said  he,  to  go  to  Florence.  Here 
began  the  most  tyrannical  questioning,  and  iedions 
answering.  In  vain  did  I  try  to  make  him  beltere 
that  my  excursion  had  nothing  politic^  I — that  I 
would  keep  the  most  strict  neutrality,  and  sub- 
mit myself  to  the  laws  of  that  country.  He  asked 
me  if  I  had  any  relations  or  friends  in  that  city. 
I  thought  it  convenient  to  tell  him  a  eligfit  fib,  be- 
ing sure  that  my  father  confessor  would  absolre 
me  with  his  benedico  te.  1  replied  to  the  etaptd 
officer,  that  I  was  going  to  visit  the  tombs  of  oar 
great  men,  who  were  buried  in  Santa  Croc^. 

"  Well,  Signore,  if  your  project  is  to  visit  the 
deadi  the  Tuscan  government,  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  your  person." 

That  tyraunical  and  despotic  commissary  was 
far  from  knowing,  that  the  names  ak)ne  of  those 
who  lie  in  Santa  Croce  are  sufficient  to  arouse  afl 
Italy,  from  the  Alps  to  .(£tna  !  Domenico  was  re- 
corded on  my  passport  as  uomo  d'affdrj,  muB  of 
business,  and  we  set  out  the  same  day  for  Florence. 
Domenico  had  received  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions about  the  part  that  he  had  to  play ;  it  was 
understood,  that  at  our  arrival  he  should  fro  in 
search  of  the  iair  cousin,  and  make  my  coming 
known  to  her  We  arrived  in  the  '•  Btnirian 
Athens"  just  when  the  sun  of  Italy  was  rising 
over  the  purple  tops  of  the  Apennines,  displaying 
its  brilliant  colors  over  the  picturesque  hills  wh.ch 
descend 

**  Along  the  baok*  where  •roillog  Anio  tweepi.** 

But  Florence  was  to  me  nothing  but  a  cemetery 
of  sacred  and  immortal  graves.  I  could  not  find 
in  it  but  relics  of  the  glorious  past,  and  tyranny 
and  shame  for  the  present  age.  I  was  to  consider 
myself  deaf  and  dumb  to  the  miseries  of  my 
try.  Domenico,  on  his  side,  played  also  the 
of   mentor,    whenever  I  spoke  against 
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presBors  of  luly.  "  Tact,  be  rilent,*'  he  twed  to 
flay ;  **  remember  where,  and  iu  what  timee  we 
live." 

We  put  off  to  the  Hotel  d'Etruria  on  the  fair 
banks  of  the  Aroo,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
animated  places  of  Florence.  Our  first  visit  was 
to  the  palace  of  the  government,  where  the  com- 
missaries of  police  were  waiting  for  me  I  had  to 
answer  new  annoying  questions,  to  pronounce 
again  an  oath  not  to  speak  of  pohtics,  and  to  leave 
Florence  a  month  after  my  arrival.  Having  paid 
a  few  p<ioU  to  my  political  father  confessor,  I  was 
left  free  to  think,  but  not  to  speak,  against  such 
an  oppressive  government. 

Domenico  took  my  name  to  the  countess. 
**  Remember,  Domenico,"  said  I,  "  to  behave 
yourself  as  a  man  of  businest;  play  your  part  as 
a  prime-minister  would  do  for  a  marriage  of  a 
prince.    I  will  wait  for  you  here  in  the  hotel." 

**  I  am  going.  Signer  ;  but  I  must  advise  you  to 
beware  of  the  Florentine  Fioraje ;  they  are  dan- 
gerous acquaintances  for  a  person  like  yourself, 
on  the  point  of  being  married." 

"  Fool  of  a  Domenico,"  said  I  to  myself,  *'  can 
he  truly  believe  to  make  a  husband  of  me?" 
And  while  I  was  thus  meditating,  a  beautiful 
Fioraja  came  towards  me,  stepping  with  graceful 
foot,  and  with  a  smile  and  pleasant  look,  ofiered 
me  un  mazztttino  difimi.  Although  I  had  been 
prohibited  by  my  mentor  to  speak  with  any 
flower-giri,  yet  I  could  not  refuse  the  gentle  of- 
fering of  that  beautiful  danvtel. 

While  looking  from  my  window,  I  saw  Do- 
menico coming  from  Poute  Trinita,  like  a  man 
full  of  anxiety  and  pleasant  hopes.  As  soon  as 
he  saw  me  at  the  window,  he  signed  to  me  that 
all  was  right,  and  ran  into  my  room,  aknost  ex- 
hausted after  his  long  course.  He  said  that  the 
couutess  was  at  home,  knd  wished  to  see  me  at 
her  mansion  as  soon  as  possible.  I  went  to  pay 
my  first  visit  to  the  mysterious  cousin,  more  ani- 
mated by  curiosity  and  sympathy  than  by  love. 
Entering  the  palace,  I  found  in  its  anti-chamber 
two  young  servants,  dressed  in  beautiful  livery. 
They  took  me  into  a  large  and  sumptuous  hall 
decorated  with  frescos  and  pictures  of  the  ancient 
and  modem  Italian  school.  There  was  an  elegant 
copy  of  Rafaello*s  Madonna,  and  his  own  portrait, 
besides  many  other  historical  pictures  and  statues. 
I  felt  glad  to  have  met  with  such  an  adventure. 
Contiguous  to  the  hall,  there  was  a  small  cabinet 
adorned  with  furniture  and  frescos  of  the  age  of 
la  renaUtanct,  I  entered,  and  found  a  beautiful 
and  rich  library,  with  a  handsome  portrait  of  a 
classic  woman  dressed  in  the  ancient  Roman 
style.  No  doubt  I  imagined  that  it  was  the  like- 
ness of  the  fair  inhabitant.  A  laurel  wreath 
crowned  her  head  ;  her  eyes  were  turned  to 
heaven,  as  if  to  find  inspiration,  while  her  hands 
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were  on  the  strings  of  her  lyre.  I  had  read  Co- 
rinne,  and  in  that  picture  I  found  but  the  true 
subject  of  that  beautiful  work. 

The  door  was  opened  by  the  countess  herself, 
who  advancing  towards  me  with  a  smiling  coun- 
tenance, offered  me  her  white  hand,  which  I 
pressed  to  my  lips  as  a  mark  of  respect  and  rela- 
tionship. Truly,  at  first  sight  I  was  somewhat 
timid,  but  I  soon  acquired  self-possession  and 
courage,  and  laid  aside  all  the  questions  which  I 
intended  to  make  to  the  countess  about  our  pre- 
tended kindred.  Such  an  argument  was  not  put 
on  the  tapi9  at  our  first  interview:  I  tried  to 
keep  it  from  our  conversation  for  that  day.  My 
Object  was  to  study  the  character  of  the  fair  un- 
known. I  saw  that  the  portrait  hanging  in  the 
room  of  la  renaissance  was  a  perfect  likeness  of 
her;  she  was  not  more  than  two-and-twenty, 
of  a  tall  and  majestic  form,  with  all  the  qualities 
of  a  Roman  lady.  She  began  her  convereazione 
in  the  most  beautiful  Italian  language,  and  with 
as  much  familiarity  as  if  we  had  been  very  old 
friends. 

"  Have  you  travelled  far,"  said  she,  «*  into  the 
East  7  I  intended,  two  years  ago,  to  pay  a  visit 
to  Greece,  but  was  detained  by  the  death  of  my 
father.     Do  you  intend  to  remam  in  Italy  7  " 

I  replied:  *<  I  have  not  yet  decided  where  I 
shall  go,  but  I  cannot  remaiu  in  Italy  for  a  long 
time.  You  know  that  I  am  an  exile  from  Lom- 
bardy,  and  only  tolerated  in  Tuscany.  I  am  like 
the  Etrurian  bard : 

*  Libert^  to  csreando  slie  d  A  cara. 
Come  to  ohi  per  lei  tiU  doq  can.*  ** 

"  MaUdetta  ttrannia  !  "  exclaimed  she  ;  "  it 
seems  that  all  our  family  has  been  persecuted  for 
years  by  the  Italian  despots.  You  are  aware, 
perhaps,  that  I  am  the  daughter  of  a  martyr 
of  Freedom?" 

"  How  long  is  it  since  you  lost  your  father?" 

<*  It  is  almost  six  years  since  he  was  shot  iu 
Calabria,  by  order  of  the  bloody  king  of  Naples. 
Since  that  time  I  became  suspicious  to  the  police, 
was  persecuted,  and  obliged  to  leave  my  country. 
I  travelled  in  France,  aud  I  had  the  misfortune 
to  visit  England." 

"  Do  you  intend,  then,  to  remain  in  Tuscany  7" 

"  I  do  not  know  yet — it  will  depend  upon  cir- 
cumstances ;  perhaps  it  may  depend  upon  you." 

**  Upon  me  ?  "  I  exclaimed,  rather  surprised  ; 
"  what  infiuence  may  I  have  to  retain  you 
here?" 

"  It  is  a  mystery  which  will  be  explained  in  a 
short  time, — but  this  is  not  the  moment  for  such 
a  subject  Allow  me  to  ask  of  you  a  favor, — 
that  you  will  never  question  me  about  my  past 
life.  Promise  me  that  we  shall  forget  both  of 
our  past  lives  and  adventures." 
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As  for  me,  I  wai  not  so  anxious  to  forget  all 
which  I  had  {Mtfsed  through  fior  00  many  yean. 
Still  I  promised  her  that  I  should  always  think  on 
the  present  and  future. 

When  I  went  out,  I  could  not  believe  that 
what  passed  between  me  and  that  mysterious 
lady  was  a  "reality:  it  seemed  rather  a  vision,  or 
dream.  I  retired  into  my  room  ;  and  although  I 
tried  to  think  of  other  things,  yet  my  young  ima- 
gination was  so  much  excited,  that  I  decided  to 
consecrate  myself  to  her,  to  respect  her  secrets 
and  misfortunes,  and  to  become  her  protector  and 
friend. 

We  dined  the  next  day  in  her  garden,  under  a 
shaded  pavilion  of  vines.  It  was  a  kind  of  rusti- 
cal, poetical  and  classic  dinner;  we  talked  of 
foreign  literature,  of  painting,  poetry,  and  of  an- 
cient authors ;  politics  and  love  were  not  invited 
as  our  guests.  In  the  afternoon,  we  went  to  the 
Cascine,  It  was  the  most  enchanting  summer 
day,  and  the  passeggiata  was  crowded  by  the 
most  rich  and  elegant  carriages,  and  by  thousands 
of  spectators,  who  were  going  to  a  feata  alle 
Caacine, 

The  next  afternoon  we  went  to  Santa  Croce. 
We  stopped  reverently  before  Dante's  great 
monument,  and  mused  beside  the  graves  of  Alfi- 
eri,  Michael  Angelo,  Macbiavelli,  and  Galileo : 

**  four  minds,  which,  like  the  elements, 
Might  furnish  forth  creation.** 

**  Dante  and  Petrarca,"  said  she,  **  consecrated 
their  genius  to  their  love ;  in  all  their  immortal 
works  you  find  Beatrice  and  the  angelic  Laura  ; 
as  in  all  of  Rafaello's  Madonnas,  you  see  the  fair 
Fomarina." 

*'  What  a  pity  that  I  am  not  a  great  man  ! "  I 
said  to  myself ;  "  here  I  would  have  the  countess 
my  true  heroine."  She  suddenly  asked  me,  if  I 
had  never  loved. 


I  replied :  **  Let  us  forget  the  ptat,  ajud  speaik 
of  future  days ! " 

My  answer  was  like  a  keen  arrow  to  the  bcina 
tiful  countess,  who  remained  silent  for  a  wide, 
then  shed  a  few  tears,  like  skies  that  raio  aad 
lighten.  During  all  our  way  to  the  palace,^* 
never  addressed  me  a  question,  nor  aiticolalcd  a 
word.  When  on  the  point  of  leaving,  sfas  took  a 
letter  from  her  bosom,  and  gave  it  to  me.  It  was 
the  history  of  her  life.  She  had  loved,  and  baea 
betrayed.  I  could  never  discover  anjrthing  abo^ 
her:  she  had  m  Florence  neither aoqaaiDtaneea 
nor  friends.  My  relations  denied  that  efaa  ««§ 
any  kindred  to  me.  But  Domenico  did  evwythinf 
to  induce  me  to  go  with  her  to  Rome.  StiJl  I 
was  determined  to  know  more  about  her  troe 
history  before  I  should  accompany  her ;  but  ev«iy 
time  I  questioned  her  servants,  they  declined  aoj 
answer,  or  replied  to  me  equivocally.  Ncytwitb. 
standing  all  these  difficulties,  I  accepted  her  kind 
offer,  and  we  fixed  the  day  of  our  departure  for 
the  **  Niobe  of  nations.'* 

Here  ends  our  story.  The  morning  of  oar 
departure,  I  received  a  small  note  from  her.  She 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  Florence  instantly  tot 
Leghorn !  She  said  that  she  was  sospicioiia  ta 
the  police,  and  advised  me  to  follow  her  to  her 
place  of  exile.  Domenico  was  almost  crazv: 
**  We  must  depart  gubito,  Signer,"  said  he  ;  *  O 
poverina  !  so  good,  so  handsome,  so  generous ! — 
let  us  go  to  Leghorn,^-certainIy  she  is  an  iiuiO> 
cent  victim  of  the  tyranny  of  our  country." 

In  less  than  an  hour  we  were  both  on  the  road 
for  Leghorn  in  a  post-coach.  We  travelled  aU 
day,  and  arrived,  towards  evening,  at  the  hotel 
of  my  unfortunate  heroine.    But  alas ! 

**  Appena  ridi  il  lol,  che  na  foi  prtTo.** 

She  had  disappeared  once  more  ;  it  was  said  she 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  for  France  in  a  French 
steamer. 
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I  woosD  thee  not  beneath  a  sylvan  bower, 

With  gentle  moonbeams  fhintly  itreamiog  through, 
To  lend  thy  blooming  cheeks  a  softer  hue» 

While  meUow  music  trsnquilixed  the  hour. 

Ah,  no  i    I  met  thee  when  my  bliM^  dreams 
And  fondest  hopes  had  crumbled  to  the  earth : 
T  was  then  thou  gave  new  aspiiations  birth, 


And  poured  upon  my  sool  reviving 
The  jessamine,  above  a  la4y*8  bower, 

A  feeUe  hand  may  tear  fhun  its  embrace ; 

But  lo !  those  &ithi\il,  sturdy  vinea^  that  lace 
Stoim-eradled  oaks— deQr  the  whirlwUMTs  power. 
So  may  our  love  prove  an  eadurii^  tie, 
TiU  SoROw*s  tempests  sbaU  be  stiUM  ftr  aye. 
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IT     MEl.     MART     ■       B.     DANA. 


A  TEMPEEUNOE  LECTURE. 


It  wm  a  fine  epnDg  aftemooii,  and  Dr.  and  Mxv. 
Hey  ward  had  leated  tbemaelvet  in  their  pieasant 
piazxa  to  ei\|oy  the  refreehing  fareese.  The  inva- 
lid, now  nearly  reetored  to  health,  was  seated  in 
the  Mlf-aame  chair  he  ooonpied  when  first  intro- 
duced to  our  readers,  and  Emily  was  near  him,  in 
her  small  rocking-chair,  the  picture  of  content- 
ment and  love.  Her  work-basket  was  at  her  side, 
and  the  elegant  piece  of  work  she  held  in  her  hand 
gave  evidence  that  she  used  her  needle  with  re- 
markable skill.  Dr.  Hey  ward  bent  oyer  her,  and 
while  he  sufficiently  admired  the  beautiful  vines 
and  flowers  that  she  had  traced  upon  the  delicate 
lawn,  he  gently  whispered  that  he  feared  her 
health  wonld  so^r  if  she  made  it  look  much  pret- 
tier. The  music  that  she  loved  so  well  was  then 
distinctly  heard,  for  the  winds  were  at  play  among 
the  tall  pine  trees.  Emily  laid  her  work  upon  her 
lap,  and  listened  for  a  moment  with  a  smile  of  de- 
light upon  her  face.  **  There,  Henry,"  said  she, 
as  she  drew  a  deep,  long  breath,  *<  is  n't  that 
beautiful?  You  never  hear  that  music  in  the 
city" — and  then  she  slightly  turned  her  head 
again  to  listen,  as  she  heard  from  a  distance  the 
gentle  sighing*  of  the  coming  breese. 

Such  feelings,  the  spontaneous  gushings  of  a 
refined  and  a^ctiouate  heart,  were  to  the  young 
husband  peculiarly  gratifying,  for  he  had  feared 
that  bis  Emily  would  find  a  residence  in  the  coun- 
try lonely  and  uninteresting :  and  when  he  saw 
the  keen  delight  with  which  she  enjoyed  a  rural  life, 
his  heart  rose  in  gratitude  to  the  Almighty  Being 
who  had  favored  him  with  such  a  companion. 

**  Put  up  your  work,  my  love,"  said  he  at  length, 
"  I  have  a  question  to  ask  you.  I  have  behaved 
80  well  in  not  asking  it  before,  that  yon  must  not 
now  refuse  to  answer  me.  Yon  remember  the 
day  when  I  fainted  so  suddenly-^now  tell  me, 
what  was  it  that  so  dirtressed  you  ?  Yoa  know 
you  promised  to  tell  me." 

Emily  had  laid  aside  her  work  while  he  was 
speaking,  and  seated  herself  on  a  low  stool  at  his 
feet.  She  now  looked  sweetly  up  in  his  face,  and 
answered,  *<  Yes,  Henry,  I  will  tell  yon  all  about  it 
I  do  not  know  %diy  I  was  eo  entirely  overcome 


that  day,  I  believe  I  was  nervous.  You  know 
how  anxious  I  had  been,  Henry,  for  a  long,  long 
time  ;  it  is  not  strange  I  should  have  lost  my  self- 
command." 

<*  No,  dearest,  indeed  it  is  not  strange,"  quickly 
answered  he,  "  I  not  only  know  how  anxious  yon 
were,  but  I  know  too  how  many  days  and  nights 
you  had  watched  by  my  side,  never  allowing 
yourself  a  moment's  repose.  I  remember  it  all, 
my  sweet  nurse." 

"  Well,"  continued  E2mily,  **  my  conscience  and 
my  nerves  were  at  work  together,  and  they  proved 
too  much  for  me.  When  I  heard  your  words  of 
Christian  resignation,  I  was  struck  to  the  heart ; 
God  only  knows  what  rebellious  thoughts  had 
passed  through  my  mind  during  your  illness,  and 
one  day  when  Dr.  Parvin  took  me  into  another 
room,  and  told  me  he  feared  you  would  not  recov- 
er, I  forgot  myself  completely,  and,  I  am  afraid, 
behaved  very  badly.  I  told  the  Dr.  you  fhould 
not  die ;  that  he  must  and  should  save  you,  and 
that  I  wonld  never  forgive  him  if  he  did  not.  The 
Dr.  looked  absolutely  frightened.  He  held  me 
from  him  at  arm's  length,  and  exclaimed,  *  Can 
this  be  Emily  Heyward — the  gentle  Emily  Hey- 
ward  7  But,  poor  child,  yon  do  n't  know  what 
you  're  saying.'  This  brought  me,  Henry,  to  my 
senses,  and  I  burst  into  tears,  and  begged  his  for- 
giveness ;  <  but,'  I  sobbed  out,  *  I  cannot  give  up 
my  husband  ;  O  I  cannot  give  him  up,  do.  Dr.,  try 
to  save  him.'  '  Indeed,  I  will  try,'  answered  the 
Dr.,  *  but  I  wanted  to  prepare  you  for  what 
may  happen  ;  your  husband  is  very  ill.'  When 
I  returned  to  your  room,  Henry,  no  tongue  can 
tell  what  I  endured.  I  gazed  at  you,  and  tried 
to  realize  that  you  might  be  taken  from  me,  but  I 
could  not  *  O  no,  he  must  not,  must  not  die,' 
was  all  that  I  could  say.  I  thought  that  it  would 
be  unkind  in  God  to  take  you  from  me,  and  leave 
me  here  ak>ne.  I  shudder  when  I  think  of  it,  I 
almost  cursed  God  in  my  heart,  but  now  I  bless 
him  that  he  did  not  see  fit  to  teach  me  submission 
by  taking  away  my  idol." 

A  tear  was  now  slowly  trickling  down  Emily's 
cheek  :    Dr.  Heyward  gently  wiped  it  away,  and 
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she  continaed:  <*Thi8  storm  of  evil  passions 
raged  within  my  heart  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
then  I  began  to  feel  submissive.  But  hope  never 
forsook  me  ;  I  thought  you  would  recover,  though 
ill  this  opinion  I  differed  from  every  one  else.  I 
well  remember  the  pitying  eyes  that  were  often 
turned  upon  me,  but  still  I  leaned  upon  my  anchor, 
hope.  Well,  Henry,  you  did  recover  ;  and  on  that 
day,  when  you  were  expressing  your  gratitude  to 
God  in  such  a  tone  of  resignation,  I  was  smitten 
to  the  heart  when  I  remembered  my  own  rebel- 
iiou,  and  as  my  nerves  were  very  weak,  I  could 
not  command  myself  in  the  least  I  was  obliged, 
you  remember,  to  go  by  myself,  and  try  to  recov- 
er my  composure  ;  and  when  I  returned,  O,  what 
a  sight  met  my  eyes !  My  darling  husband 
stretched  upon  the  floor,  as  pale  as  a  corpse  !  The 
first  thought  that  struck  me  was  that  you  had 
been  taken  from  me  in  judgment.  Till  I  saw 
you  revive,  God  only  knows  how  I  felt !  But  I 
thank  my  heavenly  Father,  it  is  all  past ;  and  I 
trust  he  has  forgiven  me." 

"My  dear  Emily,"  said  Dr.  Hey  ward,  as  he 
stooped  down  to  kiss  her  cheek,  "  it  was  well  that 
hope  did  uot  forsake  you ;  you  could  not  then  have 
8ti8iaiued  the  weight  of  care  that  rested  on  you. 
With  regard  to  your  rebellious  feelings,  I  think 
that  a  morbid  seusitiveuess,  resulting  from  too 
great  a  pressure  upon  your  nervous  system,  gave 
too  high  a  coloring  to  all  your  thoughts.  God 
gives  us  strength  for  trials  when  they  come.  We 
cauuot  tell  beforehand  how  we  shall  feel  in  any 
given  case,  but  1  do  not  fear  that  my  Emily  will 
ever  be  found  unequal  to  any  trial  to  which  she 
may  be  called  Now  here  comes  old  Ceesar  from 
the  post-oMce,  let  us  see  wh:it  he  has  brought." 

CcBsar  was  remaricably  dignified  in  all  his  move- 
ments. Old  age,  too,  was  making  some  acquaint- 
auce  with  his  once  active  frame,  stiffening  his 
limbs,  and  giving  him  every  now  and  then  a  rheu- 
matic twinge  ;  therefore  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  he  should  make  a  rapid  descent  from  his 
horse,  and  still  preserve  the  noble  bearing  which 
he  deemed  indispensable.  He  accordingly  dis- 
mounted quite  leisurely,  brushed  the  loose  dust 
from  his  coat,  and  smoothed  himself  down  to  his 
satisfaction  ;  he  then  proceeded  to  hitch  his  horse 
in  a  particular  spot,  after  which  it  was  necessary 
to  walk  round  him  to  ascertain  whether  all  was 
right — whether  be  had  brought  home  his  usual 
number  of  legs,  or  whether,  by  any  mistake,  he 
had  left  his  tail  behind  him.  Having  completed 
his  survey,  he  gave  two  or  three  significant  nods, 
which  seemed  to  say  that  all  was  right,  and  slow- 
ly, with  hat  in  hand,  approached  the  house. 

His  master  and  mistress,  eager  to  see  what  he 
had  brought  fivm  the  office,  had  started  to  meet 
him;  and  Emily  ran  forward,  saying:  ••Well, 
Daddy  CsBsar,  any  letters  7  " 


•*  Yer  *s  one  letter,  mkais,  an'  heap  oi*  p^en.** 
answered  CflBsar,  fumbling  in  his  capadonspackat 
with  one  hand,  while  he  still  held  his  hat  in  tbs 
other ;  <*  you  got  nuf  readin'  for  las'  yoa  kag 
time,  missis." 

••  What  is  the  matter,  Cosar?  "  said  hia  mailar, 
**  you  seem  to  have  some  difficulty  in  opeoii^  tke 
mail." 

••  Ef  I  only  bin  know  wha  for  do  wid  my  hat, 
massa,"  answered  Csssar,  **  I  could  get  mn  in  a 
minit."  So  saying,  he  deposited  his  bat  upon  tbe 
ground,  though  not  without  evident  reloctanoe  ; 
and  after  changing  its  position  once  or  twiooY  ■• 
that  the  smallest  possible  portion  of  it  would  toneli 
the  ground,  he  proceeded  to  empty  his  pockets  of 
their  precious  contents.  Here  was  a  treat  indeed, 
A  letter  from  Charleston  informed  Mrs.  He3r«ran} 
that  her  most  intimate  friend,  Anna  Pinckney,  was 
coming  to  pay  her  a  long  visit,  and  papers  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  promised  them  a  bodgot  of 
news.  There  was  one  indulgence  which  Dr.  Hej- 
ward  allowed  himself  freely.  He  took  a  great 
many  newspapers.  Shut  out,  as  he  now  was, 
from  the  busy  world,  be  bad  not  lo^  his  interest  in 
its  afikiiB  ;  in  fact,  that  interest  had  rather  in* 
creased.  Tbe  editor  of  one  of  the  city  papers  toe, 
was  his  particular  friend,  and  he  always  sent  hiai 
sueh  of  his  exchange  papers  as  he  thought  woaU 
amuse  and  interest  him. 

•*  What  a  pleasant  evening  we  shall  have ! " 
said  Mrs.  Heyward,  •*  unless  you  are  called  oat, 
Henry,  which  1  do  hope  will  uot  be  the  case  ;  yoa 
are  scarcely  well  enough  yet  to  ride  at  nigkt, 
though  you  think  yourself  so  strong." 

••  I  believe  I  am  well  enough,  my  dear,"  an- 
swered Dr.  Heyward,  *•  though  I  cbeeHuHy  join 
yon  in  tbe  wish  that  I  may  be  spared  tbe  trial  to- 
night ;  it  would  be  a  great  piece  of  self-deaial  to 
leave  home  when  we  have  such  pleasant  occupa- 
tion before  us." 

"  Tell  Mom  Juno  we  are  ready  for  tea,  Daddy 
Cesar,"  said  Mrs.  Heyward. 

•<Yes,  mam,"  answered  Cesar;  *<Juno  bin 
tell  me  jis  now  de  tea  bin  ready  for  yon;  so  I 
gwine  bring  um  in  right  stmit  off." 

Cesar  was  literally  the  man  of  all  work.  Ha 
was  coachman,  and  footmaa,  and  waiting-man, 
and  boot.black,  and  anything  else  that  tbe  ex- 
igency of  the  times  required  ;  and,  during  his 
master's  ilhiess,  he  had  proved  himself  an  excel- 
lent nurse.  He  was,  withal,  a  model  of  polite- 
ness— a  perfect  Chesterfield,  in  his  way. 

Now  just  as  the  good  old  fellow  had  stepped 
out  of  the  kitchen  with  a  large  tray  of  tea-things, 
who  should  drive  up  to  the  (^te  but  Dr.  Parvin,  in 
his  bran-new  chaise.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Heyward 
were  sitting  with  their  backs  to  the  gate,  so  that 
they  did  not  perceive  hw  approach,  and  they  were 
so  deeply  engaged  in  reading  the  letter  from  Anna 
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PiDckney,  that  they  had  not  heard  the  sound  of  the 
wheels  as  they  rolled  silently  over  the  smooth, 
pine  barren.  Old  CtBsar  was  about  half-way  be- 
tween the  house  and  kitchen,  and  what  to  do  with 
his  waiter  of  tea-things,  while  he  could  gro  forward 
and  meet  the  guest,  was  a  point  of  some  difficulty. 
To  let  the  Dr.  drive  through  the  gate  unless  he 
stood  there  to  hold  it  open,  and  bid  him  welcome, 
was  not  to  be  thought  of ;  so  he  took  two  or  three 
steps  back  to  the  kitchen ;  then  it  struck  him  that 
he  was  losing  time,  and  he  turned  about,  and  took 
three  steps  towards  the  house  ;  but  seeing  that  the 
little  footman  had  jumped  from  behind  the  chaise, 
and  was  actually  proceeding  to  open  the  gate,  in  a 
fit  of  desperation  he  placed  the  waiter  on  the  smooth 
stump  of  a  huge  pine  tree,  and,  forgetting  alike 
his  dignity  and  his  rheumatism,  he  ran  quickly 
forward,  and  was  at  the  gate  before  the  lazy  little 
urchin  had  succeeded  in  raising  the  ponderous 
wooden  latch. 

**  Good  ebenin,  massa,  you  trice  welcome,  sir," 
said  old  Cesar,  bowing  and  catching  his  breath, 
"  hope  you  bin  lef  old  missis  well?  " 

**  Quite  well,  I  thank  you,  Cssar,"  answered 
the  Dr. ;  **  but  you  are  growing  young  ;  I  declare, 
you  can  run  like  a  deer." 

Cesar  looked  confused,  for  if  there  is  anything 
in  nature  upon  which  a  negro  prides  himself,  it  is 
his  age  ;  besides,  he  did  not  like  to  be  caught  in 
the  undignified  act  of  running  ;  but  it  had  been  a 
case  of  stem  necessity,  and  he  tried  to  make  the 
best  of  his  misfortune.  With  many  bows  and 
scrapes  he  accompanied  the  Dr.  to  the  house,  and 
resigned  him  to  his  master. 

After  sliaking  hands  with  Dr.  Heyward,  and 
kissing  Emily,  a  privilege  he  always  expected, 
the  Dr.  seated  himself,  and  Emily  handed  him  a 
beautiful  foot-stool,  on  which  she  softly  placed  his 
gouty  foot. 

**  I  yow,  Emily,"  said  he«  "  this  pretty  stool 
ought  to  cure  my  foot;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is 
getting  worse  and  worse ;  I  shall  soon  have  to 
take  to  crutches." 

**  I  hope  not.  Dr.,"  answered  Emily ;  "  I  can 
tell  you  what  will  cure  it." 

'*  Well,  what  is  it,  my  pretty  quack  ?  "  inquired 
the  Dr. 

"  Emily  drew  near,  and  answered  in  a  half 
whisper,  "  Leave  off  drinking  wine.  Dr.,  I  think 
that  would  cure  you." 

"  Ah,  yon  saucy  rogue ! "  answered  the  Dr. ; 
'*  now  that  is  just  what  the  old  lady  at  home  says  ; 
'  leave  off  drinking  wine,  leave  off  drinking  wine  ;* 
I  hear  it  every  day,  and  twenty  times  a  day ; 
she 's  been  giving  you  some  lessons,  I  suppose." 

^  No,  Dr.,  I  assure  you  she  has  not,"  replied 
Mrs.  Heyward.  "  The  truth  is,  I  see  so  much  of 
it  in  the  papers  now,  that  I  cannot  help  thinking 
about  it.    Did  you  know  there  was  a  wonderful 


reformation  going  on  throughout  the  whole 
country  ?  Many  men,  who  were  entirely  lost  to 
themselves  and  to  their  families,  have  been  re- 
formed and  made  useful  members  of  society.  In 
thousands  of  families,  where  all  was  misery,  there 
is  now  comfort  and  joy.  Many  a  wife,  broken- 
hearted  before,  is  now  rejoicing,  because  the  hus- 
band she  loved  in  youth,  the  father  of  her  children, 
has  become  once  more  what  he  was  when  she 
gave  him  her  warm,  confiding  heart,  and  there  is 
joy  and  gladness  throughout  the  land." 

**  Whew  !  "  whistled  Dr.  Parvin,  as  he  beheld 
Elmlly's  eyes  sparkling  with  enthusiasm.  **  I  de- 
clare, you  are  quite  eloquent  We  'II  have  a  tem- 
perance meetiug,  Emily,  and  you  shall  make  a 
speech ;  and  if  the  young  men  do  u*t  sign  the  pledge, 
they  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves.  They 
never  Could  resist  such  eloquence." 

"  Now  you  are  quizzing  me.  Dr.,"  said  Emily, 
pouting  out  her  pretty  lip,  "  but  let  me  tell  you  a 
secret;  I  would  not  take  aim  so  much  at  the 
young  men,  as  at  an  old  one,  whom  I  love  very 
desriy." 

Emily  blushed,  and  looked  timidly  at  her  hus- 
band, fearing  she  had  gone  too  far,  but  he  gave 
her  a  smile  of  approval,  and  then  said  to  their 
guest :  "  Really  Dr.,  I  am  glad  you  have  come 
this  evening,  for  I  wished  to  consult  you  about 
making  some  effort  for  this  cause  in  our  own 
neighborhood.  You  know  there  are  several  fami- 
lies who  are  sufiering  everything  from  the  demon 
of  intemperance,  and  something  may  be  done  to 
relieve  their  miseries." 

<*  Certainly,"  answered  the  Dr.,  "  the  cause  is 
a  good  one.  Intemperance  is  undoubtedly  the 
curse  of  our  land,  and  those  who  cannot  control 
themselves,  but  must  drink  more  than  is  good  for 
them,  ought  by  all  means  to  sign  the  pledge.  Do 
what  you  think  best,  Heyward,  I  'II  back  you  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power." 

Dr.  Heyward  did  not  say  what  he  certainly 
thought,  that  the  man  who,  of  all  others,  most 
needed  some  saving  power,  was  the  good  Dr. 
himself ;  but  a  joyful  hope  sprung  up  in  his  bosom 
that  he  might  yield  to  argument,  if  he  were  ap. 
preached  in  the  right  way.  He  had  read  of  cases 
far  worse  than  his,  where  perfect  cures  bad  been 
performed  ;  he  had  seen  well -attested  records  of 
the  reformation  of  the  most  degraded  drunkards, 
and,  though  somewhat  skeptical  about  the  perma- 
nence of  such  cases,  the  desire  to  benefit  his 
fellow-men  had  led  him  to  make  the  resolution 
that  he  would  throw  himself,  heart  and  hou),  into 
the  noble  cause,  and  at  least  give  it  a  trial.  He  was 
rejoiced  to  find  that  tho  Dr  would  not  oppose  it. 
"  O,  Dr.,"  said  Mrs.  Heyward,  as  they  sat  sip- 
ping their  tea,  "  I  have  some  news  to  tell  you. 
We  are  to  have  a  visit  from  one  of  the  loveliest 
girls  in  Chariestun,  Anna  Pinckney ;  1  am  sure 
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yoa  will  like  her.  I  have  already  picked  out  a 
beau  for  her,  and  you  must  help  me  to  make  up 
the  match." 

**  That  I  will,  Emfly,  with  all  my  heart,"  an- 
swered the  Dr.,  <*  but  if  she  is  as  lovely  as  you 
describe  her,  my  life  upon  it,  she  is  mortgaged 
property  already." 

*'  O,  no,"  replied  Emily  ;  "  she  is  quite  young, 
only  sixteen  ;  and  besides,  I  am  sure  she  would 
not  engage  herself  without  my  knowledge  and 
approval." 

**  Oho !  oho !  yoa  trust  to  that,  do  you  ?  "  said 


theDr.  «  If  she 's  like  other  girls,  she  HI  go  Imt 
own  way,  after  all ;  but,  never  mind,  if  yoa  fiad 
anjrthing  for  me  to  do,  I  *m  your  man.  JoBt  gin 
me  a  hint,  and  I'll  fix  it  Come,  Cssar,  lufcv«  bj 
chaise  brought,  it  is  time  for  me  to  go." 
So  saying,  the  Dr.  hobbled  up,  and 
the  arm  of  Dr.  Heywazd,  after  the 
tions,  advanced  to  his  chaise,  saying,  as  he 
ed  the  step,  "  I  *ve  bought  my  new  cshaiao  jnsl 
time ;  I  '11  give  this  new  beUe  many  a  ride  ia 
and  who  knows  bat  I  may  nm  «ff  with  her  as 
self?" 
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Chiu>rbii  of  the  dyiog  i 

Oft  in  grtef  I  hear  ye  say, 
Time*!  old  panor's  text  ia  mournful. 

For  he  preacheth  of  decay. 

Like  a  lone  and  friendleM  mother 
Droops  thy  parent's  blighted  head» 

As  if  mourning  for  her  children 
Lying  round  her,  pale  and  dead. 

Her  fond  arms  have  gently  rocked  thee 
In  the  evening  clear  and  still, 

And  the  sun*f  last  beam  hath  Kissed  ye 
A  good  night,  behind  the  hilL 

When  that  sun  and  breeze  have  wakened 

Ye  again  at  early  mom. 
All,  with  a  new  Joy  seemed  laughing 

O'er  some  blossom  newly -bom. 

And  when  weeping  dews  were  foiling, 
I  have  heard  the  great  winds  sweep 


Through  thy  leaQr  lattice  calling; 
Like  the  deep,  unto  the  deepi 

Now  ye  lie  forever  scattered 
Like  pale  moum^s  in  the  blast, 

Till  ye  come  in  dead  conventioo 
To  your  graves,  and  rest  at  last 

Te  remind  n>e  of  frmiijAr 
Cadldren.  of  Lifers  ftuitfid  tree^ 

That  were  fiur,  but  fading  vanished 
From  the  light  ci  day,  like  thee. 

Nature's  book  of  life  lies  open, 
Man,  go  read  the  missal  fair  I 

While  the  wind  in  her  cathedral, 
Like  a  psalmist,  chants  its  prayer. 

She  win  be  to  thee  a  akotber, 
And  will  bold  thee  on  her  breast 

When  it  is,  that  every  other 
Home  OB  earth,  reftiaetk  rest 
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Oh!  be  It  thine  to  train  earth's  human  flowers, 
Ever  as  now,  to  reach  feir  Leaming's  side-* 
To  walk  among  them  in  their  rosiest  hours, 
And  lead  their  footsteps  to  those  temple-bowers, 

Wherein  with  calm  and  classic  thought  preside 
The  mind's  high  deities.    Is  *t  not  noble  pleasure 
For  thee  to  ope  the  storehouse  of  rich  treasure 


To  thy  young  pupils*  bright,  inquiring  eyea^ 

To  note  bow  knowledge  daily  multiplies 

For  them,  through  tJue  7    Yea,  glorious  task  is  thine! 

Tet  mid  the  wealth  of  Greek  and  Roman  lore, 

*T  is  thine  to  know  and  teach  one  language  more; 
One  lesson,  breathing  of  that  Light  Divine, 
Without  which,  other  lights  all  dim  and  vainly  sbiae 


C»        -J.     .S.lX,U 


r<<i^ 
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THE  ATTACK  ON  THE  PALilS  ROYAL, 


FEBRUARY,  184a 
{See  ihe  Engraving.) 


The  French  are  e«eiitially  military  ;  we  do  noi 
meaa  ouly  to  say  that  they  love  war,  hut  that 
they  seem  to  poMess  an  innate  and  instinctive 
knowledge  of  the  manner  of  waging  war.  This 
quaKty  makes  them  by  tnms  the  best  and  the 
wont  soldiers  in  the  world  ;  the  best,  because  on 
the  field  of  battle,  simple  soldiers  are  often  found 
to  display  the  high  qualitie*  that  mark  the  gene- 
ra} ;  therefore  as  skirmishers,  they  are  at  aU  times 
unrivalled.  But  on  the  other  hand,  those  inralu- 
afal»  qualities  bow  and  thea  render  tiieir  armies 
whoHy  inefficient,  as  under  Louis  XV.,  when  their 
afmies,  justly  distrusting  the  capacity  of  their 
leaders,  showed  but  little  of  their  ordinary  spirit, 
and  were  boaten  on  nearly  every  field,  without 
oSenag,  on  seme  occasions,  sufficient  resistance  to 
amw^  theic  credit. 

That  natural  talent  makes  them  excellent 
street-fighters.  No  undisciplined  force  ever  dis- 
played more  intelKgeuce  and  true  military  skill 
than  the  population  of  Paris.  We  imagine  that 
all  history  will  bear  us  out  in  this  assertion,  and 
will  merely  relate  an  incident  of  the  revolution  of 
February  last,  ibr  the  purpose  of  illustrating  our 
remarks. 

If  a|iy  geoAn^  plan  was  really  followed  on  that 
occasion,  the  main  feature  of  the  plan  was,  it 
would  seem,  to  command  all  the  avenues  that  led 
to  the  royal  residence,  the  Tuileries.  One  of 
these  avenues  is  the  rue  Saint  Honori,  Down 
this  street  large  numbers  came  victoriously,  wa- 
ving their  red  flags,  occasionally  barricading  a 
street,  to  secure  their  rear,  or  to  enable  them  to 
make  a  stand,  in  case  a  retnat  became  necessary. 
A  most  important  point  on  the  march,  was  the 
square  called  Plact  du  Palais  Roffal.  On  one 
side  of  this  square  stands  the  facade  of  the  palace, 
a  specimen  of  the  mean  architectural  taste  Of  the 
17th  century  ;  on  the  other,  was  a  strong  military 
post,  well  garrisoned  and  defended,  and  which, 
from  its  position,  commanded  the  entrance  to  Hie 
Palais  Royal,  and  the  direct  route  to  the  Carroosel. 
This  post  must  of  necessity  be  carried;  while 
some  of  the  leading  men  were  exhoiiing  its  defen- 
ders to  surrender,  barricades  arose  as  if  by  magic ; 
the  soldiers,  apparently  determined  not  to  strike 
the  first  blow,  yet  resolved  to  resist  the  first  ag- 
gression, fired  a  volley  upon  a  few  men  or  boys 
who  made  a  rush  towards  the  gate  of  the  palace 
in  front  of  the  corps  de  garde.  This  was  the  sig- 
nal of  hostilities.  The  crowd  dispersed  in  every 
direction,  while  from  windows,  house  tops  and  bar- 


ricades, a  murderous  fire  was  kept  up  against  the 
post  While  this  desultory  firing  continued,  small 
parties  of  the  assailants,  and  among  them  boys  of 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  occasionally  ventured 
into  the  centre  of  the  square,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  taking  better  aim. 

Another  system  was  soon  adopted ;  various 
combustibles  were  piled  up  on  the  square  and  fired, 
so  that  the  wind  would  drive  the  smoke  and  flames 
towards  the  building.  Everything  that  would 
bum  was  put  in  requisition  :  carriages  from  the 
royal  stables,  splinters  and  fragments  of  furniture, 
and  the  women  of  the  sovereign  people  eagerly 
volunteered  the  straw  of  their  conjugal  mattresses 
to  increase  the  bonfire.  The  scene  now  became 
awful :  the  building  was  on  fire  in  several  places  ; 
a  shroud  of  fire  and  smoke  was  spread  around  it ; 
a  shower  of  balls  assailed  it  from  every  quarter ; 
but  still  the  heroic  band  within  maintained  a 
stout  resistance.  They  knew,  or  at  least  believed, 
that  no  quarters  would  be  given  to  them,  and  de- 
termined to  make  their  enemies  pay  dearly  for 
their  lives  ;  anon  an  opportunity  presented  which 
they  eageriy  seized :  several  generous  mortal», 
among  others,  Mr.  E.  Arago,  at  the  imminent  peril 
of  their  lives,  rushed  towards  the  building  and 
urged  those  within  to  surrender.  The  soldiers 
dedioed  to  listen  to  any  terms,  although  they 
were  informed  that  the  king  had  abdicated  ;  but 
the  pariey  occasioned  a  pause  in  the  firing,  and 
the  people,  judging  from  this  circumstance  that 
the  poet  had  surrendered,  rushed  in  crowds  upon 
tite  square.  This  was  the  moment  for  vengeance, 
and  it  was  eagerly  seized  by  the  little  garrison, 
who  made  dreadful  hsrvoo  among  the  dense 
masses  below.  As  if  to  increase  the  confusion, 
the  reservoir  that  fed  the  fountain  in  front  of  the 
palace  suddenly  gave  way,  and  flooded  the  square. 
New  occurred  the  catastrophe  of  the  dreadful 
tragedy.  The  survivors  of  the  brave  few  who 
had  so  faithfully  folfilled  their  trust,  fairiy  burnt 
out  of  their  stronghold,  attempted  a  desperate 
sally,  but  were  shot  down  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
peared at  the  gate.  Out  of  some  150  soldiers 
who  composed  the  little  garrison,  it  is  said  that 
not  a  single  one  survived.  As  soon  as,  for  want 
of  victims,  the  firing  ceased,  and  a  slight  pause 
was  allowed  for  reflection,*  a  simultaneous  cry  of 
horror  arose  from  among  the  perpetrators  of  that 
hideous  butchery,  as  they  turned  away  from  the 
sickening  scene,  and  marched  on  to  play  their 
i  part  in  other  tragedies. 

J»l 
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*  Wonden  breathe  id  our  face, 
And  we  ask  not  their  name.'* 


E.  Barrbtt. 
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'T  WAS  the  (He  day  of  St  Uwula,  and  through- 
out the  convent  which  invoked  that  saint  for  its 
patroness,  there  was  a  perceptible  bustle,  differing 
from  the  holy  silence  that  usually  reigned  within 
its  walls.  A  young  girl  was  that  day  to  take  the 
veil.  Beautiful  as  a  seraph  was  Rose  Man  vers — 
pure  and  unworldly  as  the  violet  that  shelters  its 
modest  loveliness  'neath  the  clustering  leaves; 
and,  more  than  all,  she  was  by  birth  a  Protestant, 
and  a  native  of  that  land  where  the  broad  banner 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  floated  proudly  and  un- 
disturbed, its  solid  foundation  resting  on  the  cabalis- 
tic words,  the  Constitution  of  '76 1  Europe  trem- 
bled as  she  beheld  the  young  republic  rousing  her- 
self, to  take  her  place  among  nations ;  and  Frank- 
lin, OS  our  ambassador,  had  already  appeared  at 
tho  luxurious  court  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  won  the 
admiration  of  all  by  his  fearless  independence. 
Monarchy  even  then,  in  France,  was  tottering  from 
its  foundation ;  but  nothing  seemed  as  yet  impor- 
tant enough  to  arouse  the  fears  of  the  court ;  and 
the  famous  speech  of  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
"  Apres  nous  le  deluge,"  seemed  to  be  the  prevail- 
ing sentiment.  The  United  States  being  at  that 
period  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  great  interest  was 
excited  when  it  was  known  that  the  niece  of 
Madame  de  Sausanne,  the  **  jolie  petite  Ameri- 
caine,"  who  had  been  seen  occasionally  at  her 
aunt's  soirees,  Was  about  taking  the  veil ;  and 
great  anxiety  was  manifested  as  to  what  might  be 
the  cause  ;  but  the  lovers  of  the  marvellous  wasted 
their  ingenuity  in  inventing  a  reason,  for  there 
was  none  to  give,  that  could  be  appreciated  by 
any  of  the  habitu^  of  her  aunt's  saloon.  Ma- 
dame de  Sausanne  was  a  Boston  lady,  married  to 
a  French  nobleman,  who  sought  glory  in  Ameri- 
ca as  a  companion  of  Lafayette ;  and,  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  returned  to  France, 
taking  with  him  his  wife,  and  her  orphan  niece, 
the  lovely  little  Rose  Manvers.  The  Ursuline 
convent,  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  was  then 
the  fashionable  seminary  for  the  young  ladies  of 
the  capitol ;  and  the  courtly  manners  of  the  lady 
abbess,  in  whose  veins  flowed  the  proud  blood  of 
the  De  Montmorencies,  spoke  volumes  in  favor  of 
232 
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the  perfect  maintien,  and  savoirfaire,  that 
be  acquired  by  those  committed  to  her  charge. 
Rose,  now  in  her  tenth  year,  was  placed  there  as 
a  boarder,  by  her  aunt,  where  she  made  such  rmpid 
progress,  that  her  eighteenth  birth-day  still  found 
her  an  inmate :  and  so,  gradually,  but  powerfoDy 
and  insidiously,  hud  the  pomp  and  fasdnatioii  of 
the  Catholic  Church  acted  upon  her  innocent  heajt, 
that  she  could  conceive  of  no  greater  privilege  aod 
happiness  than  to  dedicate  herself  to  it  entirety, 
and,  in  the  quiet  cloister  of  the  Ursuline,  meditate 
and  pray  for  the  conversion  of  all  who  stiU  strayed 
from  the  embrace  of  the  Mother  Church.     Vaia 
were  the  entreaties  of  her  aunt,  unheeded   her 
glowing  descriptions  of  the  charms  and  delights  of 
that  world  of  which  the  young  girl  knew  so  fittle ; 
and  not  even  the  prophecy  of  being  **  la  plus  belle 
dcs  belles,"  in  the  circle  of  the  lovely  Austrian's 
world-renowned  charms,  could  tempt  her.    Un- 
moved,  unhesitatingly,  she  renounced  all ;  and 
that  lovely  June  morning  was  to  witness  her  pro- 
fession.    From  early  sunrise,  every  avenue  to  the 
convent  had  been  thronged  with  the  gay,  the  ca- 
rious, and  the  commiserating ;  and  the  dazxUng 
scene  the  chapel  presented  might  well  have  caused 
the  young  candidate  for  the  novitiate  to  falter,  be- 
fore she  took  the  last  decisive  step ;  but  calm,  col- 
lected, wrapt  in  thoughts  which  bore  her  far  away, 
her  dress  glittering  with  diamonds,  and  her  superb 
golden  hair  falling  in  glittering  waves  to  her  feet, 
bound  with  a  fragrant  wreath  of  orange  blossoms, 
Rose  Manvers  entered,  led  in  by  the  lady  abbess, 
and  the  m^re  g^n^rale.    The  e^ct  was  electrify- 
ing.   Half-suppressed  murmurs  of  admiration  burst 
from  the  illustrious  assemblage ;  and  more  than 
one  young  noble  turned  to  Madame  de  Sausaoue, 
begging  her  to  forbid  the  rite ;  but  it  was  too  late. 
With  angelic  smile,  and  earnest  devotion.  Rose 
knelt  before  the  archbishop;  and,  as  the  swnet 
thrilling  music  of  the  nuns  rose  and  fell  npon  the 
oar,  the  spectators  were  calmed,  if  not  subdued. 
Soon  the  young  aspirant  was  led  out  by  two  of 
the  sisters,  who,  in  their  sable  robes,  looked  like 
ministers  of  death,  leading  the  lamb  to  the  sacri- 
ficial altar.    In  a  few  moments  she  re-appeared~ 
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but  how  changed  !  The  glorioas  wealth  of  hair 
had  disappeared,  and,  in  its  place,  the  tight-fitting 
white  band  gave  an  almost  unearthly  hue  to  her 
exquisitely  fair  skin.  Soon  the  veil  was  blessed, 
and  placed  upon  her  head,  the  last  note  of  the  or- 
gan swelled  through  the  chapel,  and  Rose  Man- 
Ters  was  now  the  Socur  Marie  Ang^lique — and  an- 
gelic indeed  she  was ! 

HHie  rumbling  of  the  last  carriage-wheel  was 
lost  in  the  distance,  and  the  young  novice  retired 
to  her  cell,  overcome  with  emotion  and  excite- 
ment.    Time  passed,  and  all  went  on  as  before  in 
the  convent,  save  that  ever  and  anon  came  mur- 
murs of  trouble  in  the  oapitol,  complaints  against 
the  king  and  queen ;  and,  at  last,  came  the  as- 
tounding intelligence,  that  Louis  was  about  to  be 
beheaded!     M.  and  Madame  de  Sausanne  saw 
the  approach  of  the  storm,  and  fled  for  America, 
without  dreaming  of  urging  their  niece  to  accom- 
pany them,  for  who  could  foresee  the  desecration 
of  religion,  and  the  horrid  anarchy  that  deluged 
France  with   blood.      Day  after  day  the   nuns 
trembled,  as  immense  masses  of  the  common  peo- 
ple passed  the  convent  grounds,  on  their  march  to 
Paris  ;  and  the  ^a  ira  and  the  Mareeillaise,  sung 
by  hundreds  of  stentorian  voices,  reached  the  ears 
of  the  nuns,  even  in  the  seclusion  of  their  cells. 
Darker  and  darker  grew  the  prospef.ts  of  all  who 
boasted  of  noble  blood  ;  and  the  guillotine  received 
each  day  an  augmentation  of  victims  I     At  last 
religion  was  dethroned,  the  Sabbath  was  expunged, 
convents  were  sacked  by  the  brutal  mob,  and  still 
the  Ursulines  had  escaped  ;  but  they,  alas !  were 
not  to  be  exempt     One  afternoon,  as  they  were 
assembling  for  vespers,   the  porteress  rushed,  in 
alarm,  towards  the  chapel,  exclaiming,  that  a 
troop  of  soldiers,  accompanied  by  crowds  of  men, 
were   fast  approaching  the  entrance.     Scarcely 
had  she  finished  speaking,  when   a  tremendous 
blow  on  the  gate  started  the  nuns  to  their  feet ; 
and,  as  they  fled  in  every  direction,  the  massive 
boltB  gave  way,  under  the  accumulated  force  of 
hundreds,  and  the  mob  entered  the  conveut. 

When  Rose  recovered  her  senses,  after  the  be- 
wildered flight  she  took,  she  knew  not  where,  she 
found  herself  in  a  remote  part  of  the  grounds 
alone,  not  a  sister  was  near.  In  the  convent,  the 
populace  were  laying  hands  on  all  that  was  valua- 
ble, and  were  about  setting  fire  to  the  building. 
Where  to  turn  she  knew  not.  In  her  fright,  she 
started  for  the  private  garden  gate,  intending  to 
ask  shelter  in  the  first  peasant's  cottage,  when,  to 
her  dismay,  she  saw  the  colonel  of  the  troop  ad- 
vancing towards  her:  fear  paralyzed  her  limbs, 
and,  in  silence,  she  awaited  his  approach.  Daz- 
zled by  her  surpassing  beauty,  he  stopped  an  in- 
stant, as  if  to  collect  himself,  and  then,  in  a  gen- 
tle voice,  which  almost  re-assured  her,  he  said : 
*'  Be  not  alarmed,  lady,  no  violence  is  intended 


towards  the  inmates  of  the  convent ;  the  great 
wealth,  which,  it  is  well  known,  was  possessed  by 
this  community,  is  the  chief  object  of  plunder." 

**  Oh,  in  pity,  sir,*'  sobbed  Rose,  **  take  me  to 
my  sisters !  I  have  no  personal  wealth  ;  but  you 
shall  have  my  warmest  prayers,  if  you  will  con- 
duct me  to  them  in  safety." 

**  Gladly  would  I  do  it,  lady,  were  it  possible ; 
but  I  suspect  you  are  the  last  left  in  the  convent, 
and  I  doubt  if  we  succeed  in  tracing  them.** 

He  led  her  forth  into  the  open  country  ;  but  in 
DO  direction  was  even  a  glimpse  of  a  veil  to  be 
seen. 

«  What  shall— what  shall  I  do?"  exclaimed 
Rose,  wringing  her  hands,  as  a  stupifying  sense  of 
her  utter  helplessness  and  loneliness  came  over  her. 
**  Lady,*'  murmured  the  young  ofiicer,  in  im- 
passioned accents,  "  think  me  not  presuming,  but 
I  know  of  but  one  safeguard  that  I  can  offer  you  ; 
let  me  be  your  protector ;  let  me  have  the  right  to 
gruard  you  from  the  dangers  your  youth  and  beau- 
ty will  inevitably  expose  you  to.** 

What  could  poor  Rose  do  ?  She  knew  she  had 
no  home ;  distant  and  infuriated  shouts  from  the 
savage  mob  reached  her  ears  ;  and,  moreover,  the 
brilliant  dark  eyes,  and  soft,  deferential  manners, 
of  the  young  colonel,  were  not  without  their  effect, 
and  she  consented. 

Stopping  a  passing  conveyance,  they  started  for 
Paris  ;  and  the  sun,  whose  rising  beams  kissed  the 
fair  brow  of  the  novice,  Marie  Angdlique,  lingered 
caressingly  on  the  blushing  cheek  of  Rose  Desa- 
baye.  Dreading  the  fate  that  he  foretold  for  his 
l)eloved  France,  Colonel  Desabaye  determined  to 
resign  his  commission,  and  embark  for  St.  Do- 
mingo, where  he  had  very  large  estates.  Here, 
with  his  lovely  wife,  he  enjoyed  several  years  of 
unalloyed  happiness ;  and  did  Rose  regret  the  day 
she  profaned  her  vows?  Never  I  for  she  then 
learned  that  woman's  highest,  holiest  mission,  is 
that  of  a  wife  and  mother!  Two  lovely  daugh- 
ters blessed  their  union,  and  their  great  wealth 
gave  them  the  power  of  benefiting  all  around 
tliem  ;  but  perfect  blit»  is  not  a  flower  of  earthly 
growth,  and  soon  was  Colonel  Desabaye  to  realize 
it  When  their  youngest  child  was  about  three 
years  of  age,  an  epidemic,  that  was  devastating 
the  island,  attacked  Mrs.  Desabaye,  and,  in  a 
very  short  time,  she  fell  a  victim.  She  comforted 
her  weeping  husband,  begging  him  to  live  for  their 
children,  and  requested  that  they  should  bo  edu- 
cated in  France,  which  was  now  enjoying  repose, 
under  the  sway  of  the  First  Consul. 

Vainly  did  Mr.  Desabaye  endeavor  to  rally 
firom  the  blow,  which  struck  to  the  innermost 
depths  of  his  heart — vainly  did  he  strive  to  rouse 
himself,  for  the  sake  of  his  fairy  Louise,  and  his 
dark -eyed  Lilias ;  but  the  destroyer  had  winged 
a  double  shaft,  and,  six  weeks  f^om  the  day  that 
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he  laid  his  beloved  Rose  iu  the  tomb,  he  was  bu- 
ried beside  her.  Upon  examination  of  his  aifairty 
it  was  found  that  he  had  left  his  immense  fortune 
equally  divided  between  his  two  children ;  and  M. 
D'Arcy,  a  near  neighbor  and  intimate  friend,  was 
appointed  sole  executor,  with  the  stipulation,  that 
they  should  be  taken  to  France  for  their  educa- 
tion,  iu  fulfilment  of  the  last  wish  of  his  beloved 
wife. 

As  soon  as  M.  D*Arcy  could  arrange  his  affairs 
in  St.  Domingo,  he  embarked  for  New- York, 
where  he  had  a  little  business  to  transact,  intend- 
ing from  there  to  sail  for  H&vre  ;  but  Death  had 
not  yet  done  its  worst,  and  M.  D*Arcy  had  barely 
time  to  write  a  letter  to  Madame  de  Sausanne, 
(who  was  residing  in  Boston,)  informing  her  of  the 
arrival  of  her  nieces  in  America,  when  a  sudden 
illness  deprived  him  of  life.  Madame  de  Sausanne 
arrived  iu  New-York  the  day  after  M.  D'Arcy's 
death,  and  immediately  took  the  doubly-orphaned 
children  to  her  own  home,  and  supplied  a  parent's 
place  to  them,  as  she  had,  years  before,  done  to 
their  lovely  mother.  Louise  and  Lilias  Desabaye 
were  as  beautiful  as  their  mother  formerly  wa-i 
save  that  Lilias  had  the  dark  eyes  and  hair  of  her 
father's  sunny  clime.  They  were  placed  by  their 
aunt  at  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  modern 
Athens,  and  grew  up  lovely  and  beloved.  When 
Louise  was  about  seventeen,  t»lie  was  invited  to 
accompany  one  of  her  scliool -fellows,  who  resided 
in  the  ancient  town  of  S ,  famous  in  the  an- 
nals of  witchcraft     In  the  ch  rming  family  of 

Judge  S ,  Louise  found  herself  the  idol  of  all 

around  her ;  and  one  loved  voice  whispered  it  to 
her  in  accents  of  softest  witchery.     Washington 

S ,  the  brother  of  the  distinguished  jurist,  and 

a  young  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  felt  he  must  not 
delay  securing  his  prize  before  he  left  for  his  loug 
cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and,  with  the  con- 
sent and  approval  of  all  her  friends,  Louise  Desa- 
baye became  the  betrothed  of  Washington  S . 

Many  and  bitter  were  the  tears  Louise  shed  at 
the  separation,  and  fond  and  sweet  were  the 
words  of  comfort  whispered  by  her  lover !  The 
last  embrace  was  over,  and  the  young  lieutenant, 
with  bursting  heart,  was  on  his  road  to  Boston. 
Louise,  at  first,  gave  way  to  uncontrolled  grief ; 
but  a  letter  from  her  beloved  restored  some  of  her 
former  joyousness,  and  she  acceded,  with  delight, 

to  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  S s,  that  she 

would  remain  with  them  until  the  return  of  her 
affianced.  Months  flew  by,  letters  arrived  by 
every  opportunity,  and  already  were  they  prepa- 
ring for  his  return.  At  last  a  letter  arrived  na- 
ming the  day,  and  begging  Louise  to  have  every- 
thing prepared  for  their  immediate  nuptials.  All 
was  now  joy  and  bustle,  and  the  expected,  long- 
looked  for  day,  approached.  Another  letter  ^ 
Yes,  the  postman  comes  ;  but,  instead  of  handing 


it  to  Louise,  he  presents  it  to  Judge  S .      Ala»! 

— alas,  Louise  ! — nerve  thyself;  prepare  thy  heajt 
for  the  sternest  trial  that  it  has  as  yet  had  to  bear: 
he  is  no  more !  Far  down  in  the  coraJ  beds  aC 
ocean,  the  murmuring  blast  his  only  requiem.  Iky 
lover  lies.  The  letter  was  from  the  captain  of  tfaa 
frigate,  stating,  that,  while  off  the  coast  of  Spaia. 

Lieutenant  S was  attacked  with  a  mali^a»tt 

fever,  and  died  ere  they  reached  any  port. 

"  I  phmced  ia  ray  heart  one  teed  of  love, 
Wftieied  with  teaea  and  watcbed  with  sleepien  care : 
it  grew ;  and  when  r  look'd  that  it  ibould  prove 
A  gracious  tree,  and  btested  harv«stfl  bear. 
Blomom  nor  fruit  was  there  to  crown  my  pain — 
Tears,  cares,  and  labor,  all  bad  been  in  vain ; 
And  yet  I  dare  not  i^uck  it  from  my  heart. 
Lest,  with  the  deep-«truck  root,  my  life  depart.** 

So  felt  Louise  Desabaye,  as  she  arose  from  a 
lingering  bed  of  sickness,  to  ward  off  still  another 
blow.  Madame  de  Sausanne  had  died  duriB^  her 
illness,  and  sho  musi  rouse  herself.  Lilias  was  in 
delicate  health,  and  the  negro  insurrection  in  St 
Domingo  had  deprived  them  entirely  of  their  reve- 
nues, not  to  say  their  estates.  Exertioa  was 
needful,  and,  perhapa,  it  was  for  the  beet.  Her 
mind  absorbed  in  one  thought,  she  would  aooa 
have  lost  all  energy,  and,  probably,  sank  into  aa 
early  grave ;  but  Lilias*  health  needed  all  ber 
watchfulness,  and  something  must  be  done. 

OHAFTEB    n. 


•Appeal; 


Still  lighted  in  a  secret  shrine; 
Rer  melancholy  eyes  divine. 
The  home  of  wo  witJxMit  a  tear.** 


Tbxxtwjt. 


In  a  brilliantly-crowded  saloon  of  the  Empire 
City,  a  glittering  throng  of  wealth  and  beauty 
graced  the  nuptials  of  a  lovely  girl,  who  was  that 
evening  to  bestow  the  precious  boon  of  her  young, 
trusting  heart,  on  one  well  worthy  of  the  preeioos 
gift  I'he  young  girl  was  motherless,  and  ever 
and  anon  sho  turned,  confidingly,  to  a  noble-look- 
ing woman,  who  stood  near,  whose  eye  rested  up- 
on her  wilh  a  strange  mixture  of  affection  and 
sadness.  Her  noble  brow,  pale  and  pure  as  the 
vestal  moon,  told  of  high  intellect ;  and  the  calm, 
unfathomable  eyes,  spoke  volumes;  subdued  and 
chastened  grief  was  visible  in  every  lineameut ;  and, 
as  she  gazed  on  the  fair  bride,  a  silent  prayer  was 
uttered,  that  her  lot  might  be  more  blessed  than 
hers  had  been.  That  glorious  woman  was  Louise 
Desabaye,  and  that  blushing  girl  her  pupil.  Af- 
ter her  aunt's  death  she  opened  a  school  at  S ; 

but  the  eastern  blasts  were  too  much  for  Lilias* 
gentle  frame,  and  she  sought  a  more  genial  clime. 
Her  education  and  character  secured  her  auy  po- 
sition, and  a  liberal  offer  from  Mr.  R induced 

her  to  accept  the  charge  of  his  four  rootherles 
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daoghten.  She  had  now  been  with  them  some 
yean,  beloved  and  respected  by  all  around ;  and 
thw  night  she  aasisted  at  the  solemn  rite,  which 
took  from  her  charge  the  eldest  and  most  beloved 
— the  lovely  Florence. 

Many  suitors  for  her  hand  might  Louise  Desa- 
baye  have  had ;  bat,  while  courteous  to  all,  a  cer- 
tain invincible  barrier  kept  all  who  desired  the 
boon  at  bay — hauteur,  insensibility — let  them  call 
it  what  they  may ;  but  it  was  the  spirit-marriage 
that  then  and  ever  enthralled  the  soul,  leaving  no 
room  for  any  other  sentiment  Years  passed,  her 
pupils  budded  into  womanhood,  and  the  principal 
of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  schools  sought  her 
for  her  assistant ;  but  the  tiusel  and  frivolity  of 
fashionable  education  struck  her  with  disgust,  and 
she  turned,  soul -sickened,  away.  She  longed  to 
turn  the  attention  of  the  young  to  the  higher  aims 
of  life — not  to  waste  their  precious  time  on  the 
mere  attractive  accomplishments,  which  are  too 
often  acquired  but  as  the  bait  to  entrap  a  good  es- 
tablishment, and  are  laid  aside  afterward  as  use- 
less and  cumbersome  trappings. 

In  the  small  and  scantily-furnished  room  of  an 
humble  house  in  Bloomingdale,  by  the  flickering 
light  of  a  single  candle,  one  can  discern  a  female 
form,  stretched  on  a  low  bed,  while  beside  it  kneels 
a  graceful  figure,  in  an  agony  of  grief.  The 
room,  although  it  contaiued  nothing  of  ornament, 
and  no  superfluity  of  comfort,  still  showed  traces 
of  a  refined  mind.  The  smaU  window,  shaded  by 
a  muslin  curtain,  tastefully  looped  with  ribbon 
and  the  two  pots  of  geranium,  and  a  small  helio- 
trope, blooming  in  the  window-sill,  betokened  taste. 

"  Oh,  Lilias,  Lilias !  would  that  I  might  die 
with  thee !  '*  burst,  in  broken  accents,  from  the 
lips  of  the  kneeliug  mourner.  **  Thou  wert  my 
last  tie  to  earth.  Oh,  sainted  mother,  pray  that 
thine  other  child  may  be  taken  to  that  heaven 
where  dwell  all  her  loved  ones  ! "  and,  overpower- 
ed by  her  grief,  Louise  Desabaye  sank,  insensible, 
by  the  side  of  the  dead  Lilias. 


Some  friends,  who  had  been  apprized  of  Lilias* 
illness,  found  her  in  this  state  upon  entering  the 
room,  and  immediately  bad  her  removed,  and  sent 
£or  a  phjwcian.  He  said  that  nothing  but  physi- 
cal and  mental  repose  was  needed  ;  and,  admin-  ^ 
istering  a  soothing  draught,  her  friends  busied 
themselves  in  preparing  for  Lilias*  funeral.  Many 
had  been  the  struggles  these  poor  girls  had  borne 
up  under.  Too  proud  to  let  their  friends  know  to 
what  extremity  they  had  become  reduced,  Louise 
obliged  to  neglect  her  school-duties  to  attend  upon 
Lilias,  they  had  absolutely  needed  the  necessaries 
of  life.  Upon  discovering  the  real  state  of  things, 
Mr.  Gr ,  her  steadfast  friend,  made  prepara- 
tions to  have  Louise  immediately  removed  to  bis 
own  home,  and,  bidding  the  mistress  of  tlie  house 
to  provide  her  with  every  comfort,  he  premised  to 
return  the  next  day,  and,  after  the  mterment  of 
Lilias,  to  remove  Louise.  But  the  weary  mourn- 
er's prayer  was  granted :  she  awoke  once,  request- 
ed that  Lilias  should  be  buried  in  Mount  Auburn, 
and,  turning  on  her  pillow,  sank  gently  into  rest. 
Her  last  wish  was  granted :  'neath  the  lovely 
shades  of  Auburn  they  repose,  side  by  side  ;  clus- 
tering roses  and  fragrant  violets  bloom  above  their 
graves ;  and  may  we  not  hope,  that  the  happiness 
that  ever  eluded  them  on  earth,  may  be  their 
eternal  portion  in  a  better  world  7  Reader,  pause 
and  glance  back  for  an  instant :  Does  not  the 
fact  strike  you,  how  true  it  is,  that  in  this  check- 
ered world  of  ours,  many  a  true  tale  of  life  is 
more  startling  than  the  wildest  imagining  of 
fiction  7  The  children  of  the  cloistered  nun  of 
the  Ursuline  repose  beneath  the  grassy  turf  of  Au- 
burn !  Bom  to  immense  wealth,  they  died  of 
want!  Beautiful  and  accomplished,  endowed 
with  Nature's  choicest  gifts,  no  child  weeps  over 
their  grave — no  relative  carries  them  to  their  lust 
home,  ^trangers  perform  the  duties  to  the  dead, 
and  strangers  will  stop  to  muse  above  their 
graves. 


TASSO. 
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Above  thy  golden  vem  I  bent  me  late, 

And  read  of  bright  Sophrenia*t  lover  yoang,— 
Of  fair  Erminia't  flight — Clorinda'tfate, 

And  over  Goilfrey's  deeds  entranced  I  hung ; 

And  Tancred  *•  told  in  toft  Itatia's  tongue. 
Thou  who  did*ft  tune  (he  harp  for  Salem'*  tbrine, 

Thou,  the  renowned  and  gifted  among  men, 


B  A  M   E  B. 


Tauo,  "  superior  with  the  sword  and  pen ! " 
Oh,  poet-heir  !  vain  was  the  dower  divine 

To  still  the  unrest  of  thy  human  heart : 
Lonely,  and  cold,  did  glory's  stnrbeams  shine 

For  him  who  saw  a  lovelier  light  depart. 
O.  Master  of  the  Lyre !  did  not  thf  touch 
Tell  how  the  heart  may  break,  that  love  has  troubled 
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Fiair-est   of  Lima's    foir      daughters, 
Puse  en  tu  seno  i  -  no  cen    -    Ic, 
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Rent  are  the  fet  -  ters  that       bound 
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Free  like  the  Rlmac*s  gay       waters,  But  at  the  lost  bird  in  the  wild  wood  flrlghted,      Would  seek  the 
Tu    po  -  aa  -  ras  en  mi       fren  -  te,    Si         go  -  za  -  ro  yo  un  mo  -  men  -  to,        £1  a  - 
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prison  cage  it  once  had  slighted.  So  woukl  I   fein  once  more  be  thine,  Tho*  I    re         sign  freedom  a  - 
ro  -  ma  de  tu      a  -  lien-to,  O  Ma  -  ri-a  Per  nin-gu-na  Mi         for         tu  -  na  Tro-ca-  - 


gain,  So  woukl  1       fkin  once  more  be       thine,  Tho'  I  re  sign     freedom  a  -  gain, 

ri-a,  O         Ma    -    ri-a  Por  nin  -  gu-na.  Mi      for  tu  -  na  Tro  -  ca  -  ria. 


Pride  lent  her  aid  when  we  parted, 

Panfn  of  my  bosom  concealing, 

Ooldly  I  masked  every  feeling. 
CoMIy.  though  nigh  broken  hearted  : 
But  as  the  lost  bird  in  Uie  wikl  wood  (Vighted, 
Woukl  seek  the  prison-cage  it  once  had  slighted^ 
So  woukl  I  fkin  once  more  be  thine, 

Tho*  I  resicn  ftoedom  again. 
So  woukl  I  fiUn  once  more  be  thine, 

Tho'  I  resign  freedom  again. 


Todo  el  Aiego  del  amor 
En  tus  ojos  centillea ; 
Y  una  nube  te  rodea, 
De  un  celestial  respkindor. 
Si  en  la  noctae  roe  apareces, 
Aun  mas  que  muger  pareces, 

Una  esencia 

Siempre  pure 

De  berroosure 

Y  de  ioocMKia. 
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How  oomfbrt  tords  it!  how  the  rich  man  lUiidi! 

The  po*r  mao's  fate  it  graaped  ia  selfish  haodi ! 

Little  he  heeds  the  agony  of  doubt, 

Which,  spite  the  cold,  hath  brought  the  traveler  oat. 

Blark  the  intensity  with  which  ho  peers, 

Eoger  to  satisfy  his  hopes,  or  fears ! 

It  seems  as  though,  in  ecstosy  of  spite. 

The  crumpled  paper,  from  his  longing  sight. 

Enveloped  the  crushed  letters ;  as  though  Fate, 

In  dread  uncertainty,  displayed  he?  hate. 

Hath  he  a  darling  son,  now  homeward  bound  1 

And  hath  the  fearful  rumor  spread  around 

His  TesMl  hath  been  wrecked  and  tempest-tost. 

And  half  its  crew  among  the  billows  lost— 

And  longs  he  now,  to  see  if  God  did  save 

His  fond  heart's  treasure  from  the  sea's  deep  grave  1 

Can  one  brief  line  his  frenzied  grief  dispel, 

And  calm  the  throes  which  now  his  bosom  swell  t 

Or  hath  his  brave  one,  at  proud  Honor's  call, 

Rushed  forth  to  victory:  and  did  he  fall 

Among  the  shLUghtered  heroes,  whoee  red  blood 


Hath  flown  an  ofiering  for  their  eowitty*!  good  t 

Is  some  fair  girl  removed  fnnn  the  dear  healtl^ 

The  scene  of  her  pure  childhood's  lovely 

Struck  down  with  sickness  t  holds  be  hit 

While  that,  the  oracle  of  life  or  death, 

Is  wrested  from  his  sight— by  one  who  heeda 

But  little  how  his  throbbing  heart  now  bleedat 

Hath  he  a  venture  on  the  treaohoroiM  seae, 

Which  safe  in  port  secures  a  life  of  ease  '* 

To  those  he  loves — and  *mid  the  tempaiA*s  ifc»w 

Hath  the  brave  ship,  a  shattered  wreck,  goM  ttmn  t 

Hath  one  he  loved,  whose  faith  to  him  was  Mtk, 

By  falsehood  changed  his  cherished  joys  to  strife  ■ 

And  wretched  doth  he,  panting,  trembling;  wait. 

To  learn  the  sickening  story  of  his  fate  1 

Whate'er  the  passion,  speaking  from  hu  eye. 

It  calls  upon  us  for  our  sympathy— 

But  calls  in  vain :  the  rich  man  knows  bis  power. 

And  little  heeds  how  many  a  weary  hour 

He  may  inflict  upon  that  luckkts  elf! 

His  end  in  life  being— to  please  um sblp  I 


AUTUMN. 


FIELD. 


Thb  russet  woods  proclaim  the  lummer  o*er ; 
Their  gold  and  crimson  of  an  autumn  dye, 

The  leafy  parents*  rainbow  flocks  swift  pour- 
On  rustling  wings  the  brown  leaf  flutters  by. 

Scarce  has  the  night  her  ebon  pinions  furled- 
The  trembling  dawn  proclaims  the  day  new-born ; 

Swift  on  the  clouds  which  veil  the  glowing  world. 
Stream  up  the  golden  trasses  of  the  mom. 


The  woods  are  hushed- the  bills  in  soft  repoM 

Hang  wreathed  in  mist,  like  dreams  in  breathless  sleep- 
Embrowned  earth  a  silent  grandeur  known. 
Which  woods  and  fields,  mijeatie  moumen,  keep. 

No  more  the  thrush,  earth's  choriiler  at  day, 

Uploads  the  minstrels  emnloot  of  song, 
'Till  vocal  incense  fills  the  morning  gray,— 

No  more  sweet  anthems  wake  the  ohoral  throng. 
238 


The  groves  a  soothing  melody  inqme, 

When  leaves,  gray  palmers,  strew  the  msnc  giOMid, 
And  whispering  Zephyr  wakes  the  forest  lyre 

Till  murmurs  melt  in  pensive  numben  round. 

Hark !  as  a  sigh  some  hallowed  grtefii  reveal. 
From  earth,  meek  mother,  breathes  a  gralefel  eafas. 

The  murmuring  woods  a  plaintive  sorrow  feel. 
And  Nature's  moumera  strew  a  holy  balm. 

The  sighing  branches  whisper  holy  peace. 
When  ruddy  leaves  and  ripe  nuts  strew  the  groond, 

And  hoary  Nature  d<»s  her  pilgrim  dress, 
A  funeral  weed  of  verdure  sad  embrowned. 

8o  peaceful  are  the  ckising  yean  of  life; 

When  Autumn's  veil  hangs  dreamy  o'er  its  way, 
Bo  cahn  the  hush  when  panion  InUs  its  strife, 

And  soft  repose  leads  down  the  moomfnl  way. 
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BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


ViKWf  A-pooT :  OE  Eumo#i  •»»  wirm  Kkavs aok  ano 
Stafp.  Bj  J.  Btjrtrd  Taylor.  Jr^m-rork:  O.  P. 
PatiMun. 

It  raquirw  the  •zeraiMofaoiMUltle  patiMiM,  BO^ft-d«yt, 
to  peruM  a  book  which  only  ooitaio*  ft  racord  of  whftt  the 
ftatbor  saw  io  Eorope  ;  more  etpeeially  when  rooet  of  hi* 
readen  hare  heen  over  the  Mme  fronnd,  and  many  of  them 
have  written  the^  own  iraprenioiM  in  a  moet  captivatinf  and 
f  raceful  manner.  Mr.  Taylor  oommeneed  hit  pilgrimage  a* 
ft  ''  workiof  •man,**  and  the  popularity  of  hie  book,  which  has 
just  reached  a  nintit  edition,  is  the  snrest  fnaranteethat  there 
are  plenty  amongst  us  who  wnh  to  imbibe  a  "  working- 
manes'*  opinions.  The  work  does  not  breathe  the  air  of  eoorta, 
neither  does  it  retail  the  oonversational  goasip  of  my  lord  or 
my  lady—but  he  steads  a  poet-pilgrim  in  the  court  of  Nature, 
inhaling  the  odor  of  floweit  which  sleep  in  the  light  of  their 
own  creating ;or  in  the  shade  of  (kllen  ratne,  strings  hte  harp 
to  sing  of  the  "  majeetic  types  of  a  world  that  was,**  but  ia  no 
xnora. 

The  great  object  of  a  book  of  traveb  is,  to  inspire  the 
reader  with  confidence,  that  what  is  written  is  not  an  ego-' 
tistical  and  exaggerated  imbroglio  of  superficialities.  This 
is  a  marked  and  decided  merit  in  Views  a  foot :  it  is  reliable 
— stiong  tease,  and  a  freedom  from  aflbctatton,  a»e  its  charac- 
teristics. We  follow  the  author  into  the  old,  dark  streets  of 
a  city,  and  thread  iU  intricate  windings  with  a  feeling  that 
it  ia  a  realm  of  realities,  and  he  arrests  our  attenUon  and  pro- 
vokes our  sympathy  in  tho  obieets  grouped  around. 

From  the  great  number  of  books  which  haTO  been  written, 
it  would  appear  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  anything 
neiror  interesting;  the  ground  has  been  occupied  by  so 
oMUiy.  But  it  is  the  new  and  fresh  manner  of  treating  the 
sab}eetathat  imparts  a  charm  to  the  work  under  itotiee. 

Our  foot  ooee  upon  European  soil,  and  a  new  life  of  deep 
experience  is  unfolded.  The  wings  of  time  expand,  and  the 
heart  and  imagination  are  borne  aloft  on  her  grand  and 
gloomy  flight.  On  every  hand  we  behold  glorious  visions 
of  the  remoter  ages,  transmitted  down  to  ours,  and  the  gran- 
danr  of  human  genius  lives  in  the  very  air  and  gives  wings 
to  the  hours.  It  requires  mueh  more  than  common  gifts  to 
sot  forth  graphic  and  truthful  resemblances  of  such  a  life. 
The  mind  most  be  prepared  to  receive  the  impressions,  and 
this  is  all  the  more  creditable  to  the  author.  It  shows  that  be 
waa  vividly  alive  to  such  influences,  that  he  had  educated 
himself  for  a  truthful  appreciation  of  what  he  saw,  and  it 
gives  us  assurance  that  he  is  fit  to  become  a  teacher.  As  a 
toxt  book  for  travellers,  the  work  is  essentially  valuable ;  it 
tells  OS  how  much  can  be  accomplished  with  very  limited 
means,  when  energy,  curiosity,  and  a  love  of  adventure  are 
tb«  prompters ;  sympathy  in  hb  success  likewise,  is  another 
soo*ce  of  interest  to  the  book.  We  read  on  to  the  end  in 
Oft  er  to  see  how  he  finished  his  task,  and  we  are  gratified 
that  the  experiment  was  so  fully  tested. 

The  result  of  all  this  is,  a  wide-spread  popularity  as  a 
writer,  a  very  handsoroelyprinted  book,  with  a  very  hand- 
aome  portrait  of  the  author,  and  we  congratulate  him  upon 
the  attainment  of  this  and  future  honors. 

O. 

A  WmM,  AMD  rra  CoKfCQUBKCKs.    By  G.  P.  R.  James. 
A*ew  York :  Harper  dt  Brothers. 

Wn  the  mfll  oever  wear  out?    Will  the  two  horsemen 
nerer  eease  riding  over  the  brow  of  the  hill  t    The  summer 
erening  never  deepen  into  night  1    Pity  us.  ye  gods!  the 
IRerary  Monsieur  Tonson  has  **  come  again  !  '* 
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Majtoal  op  Minsraloot.  By  James  D.  Dana,  A.  V. 
AVw  Ifeeea ;  Dorrie  fe  Peek. 
1^  ssanuab  of  science  for  the  use  of  our  schools  have  at- 
tained a  high  degree  of  excellency  from  the  clearness  of  their 
hwguage,  the  precision  of  their  arrangement,  and  the  aptness 
of  their  illustrations.  Mineralogy,  as  a  seienee,  has  been 
principally  tenght  in  institotions  of  the  first  chM,  and  then 
only  as  a  secondary  study ;  yet  as  a  practical  branch  of 
knowledge,  it  merits  an  introduction  Into  every  district  school 
in  the  land.  In  this  vohraie,  the  uses  of  minerals,  and  their 
■wde  of  appHeatlon  in  the  arts,  have  been  especially  dwelt 
upon.  The  value  of  ores  in  mining,  their  modes  of  reduc- 
tion, the  yield  of  mines  in  different  countries,  the  various  ap- 
plication of  metals,  the  character  and  uses  of  the  various 
rocks,  Itc,  areaH  explained,  yet  combined  with  such  a  clear 
and  scientific  arrangement  as  to  make  the  subject  intelligible 
to  every  mind  of  ordinary  comprehension.  We  toke  pleasure 
in  commending  the  book  to  the  attention  of  teachers  and 
colleges. 

The  Warnxaa  op  CAMiua  H.  Clat.  With  a  preface  and 
hlemoir.  By  Horace  Greeley.  JVe»-  York :  Harper  dt 
Brothers. 

This  Urge  and  handsome  octavo  would,  had  it  seen  the 
light  two  years  earlier,  have  been  received  with  a  warmer 
and  more  genial  welcome  than  we  believe  it  will  meet  with. 
Not  that  the  vigorous  words,  the  deep  conviction  of  uttered 
truth,  the  burning  eloquence  of  a  manly  and  chivalrous  na- 
ture, are  less  certain  of  their  efilect  now  ;  but  the  first  enthu- 
siastic flush  of  admiration  has  passed,  and  in  the  ever-»hift- 
ing  politics  of  our  country,  the  author's  position  is  changed 
in  the  eyes  of  a  large  number  of  his  auditors.  The  contents 
of  this  volume  are  marked  by  a  bold  and  fearless  spirit* 
which  it  is  impossible  not  to  respect ;  and  his  views,  how- 
ever they  may  conflict  with  those  of  the  reader,  are  given 
with  unmisukeable  sincerity.  The  speeches  on  Annexation, 
Slavery,  and  other  kindred  topics,  publicly  delivered  in  va- 
rious cities  of  the  Union,  convey  the  best  idea  of  his  powers. 
We  believe  he  still  has  it  in  hie  power  to  be  the  instrument 
of  much  good  to  his  race,  though  the  strong  iropubea  of  his 
nature  will  now  and  then  be  likely  to  lead  him  from  the 
path  he  may  have  marked  out  for  himself. 

Mr.  Greeley  has  performed  his  part  as  editor  with  impar- 
tial fairness.  The  work  could  have  fallen  upon  bo  onebeCtex 
qualified  for  it. 

Thb  Eii«LiaHiiA]<*a  Gkbbk  Conoobdanob  op  tbb  Nbw 
TBaTAM BNT.    JVmd-  Trrk :  Harper  it  Brothers. 

This  idea  of  this  book  is  certeinly  novel  among  lexicogra- 
phers. At  first  sight,  it  would  appear  almost  impossible  to 
give  a  concordance  of  words  of  a  foreign  language,  in  exam- 
ples of  our  own  ;  yet  this  great  task  has  been  accomplished, 
after  a  labor  of  twenty  years,  by  George  V.  Wigram,  of 
England.  Every  Greek  word  In  the  New  Testeraent  is  il- 
lustrated by  a  collection  of  all  the  English  passages  in  which 
it  occurs,  giving,  by  the  variety  and  character  of  the  transla- 
tion, an  inferred  knowledge  of  the  meaning,  which  will  enable 
thoee  entirely  ignorant  of  the  Greek  language,  to  arrive  at  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospels  i 
tongue.  To  those  studying  the  Greek,  the 
immense  service.  The  labor  employed  in  its  construction 
must  have  been  very  groat,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  as 
thoroughly  and  carefully  performed,  as  it  waa  possible  for 
any  mind  to  accomplish. 
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Obatobs  or  THK  Amkrican  Rkvolctioh.  By  E.  L.  Ma- 
gooo.    J^Tno'York:  Bftker^  Schboer. 

Our  Revolutioaary  Fatheri  are  at  last  befioning  to  receive 
attention  at  the  hand*  oftiieir  country**  author*.  Able  and 
comprehensive  histories  have  already  been  written  and  be- 
come clas»ie  authority.  Many  of  the  iodividoal  heroes 
which  a  long  and  desperate  strife  called  into  existence,  have 
been  rescued  from  the  uncertainty  of  legend,  and  embahned 
in  stirring  narrative  for  the  use  of  poets  and  artists  a  oentory 
hence  ;  and  that  class  of  genius,  without  which  revolution 
would  be  impossible,  yet  whose  power  and  character  is  most 
difficult  to  preserve  in  a  lifelike  form,  has  finally  been  made 
the  subject  of  study  and  research.  Mr.  Magoon's  work  is 
not  merely  devoted  to  a  biographical  account  of  our  early 
orators,  but  embrace  a  critical  analysis  of  their  powers,  and 
as  full  a  description  as  possible  of  their  personal  appearance 
and  mafnetism,  to  use  a  new  aud  expressive  word.  It  con- 
tains sketches  of  James  Otis,  Samuel  Adams,  Josiah  Quincy, 
Hancock,  General  Warren,  Patrick  Henry,  Lee,  John  Ran- 
dtilph,  and  others.  We  have  only  space  to  commend  iU  de- 
sign and  general  character.  Tbeae  are  popular  and  patriotic 
enough  to  ensure  it  a  v«ry  extended  sucoesa. 

Thk  Womkn  or  ths  Amkbicar  Rkvolvtion.  By  Blixa- 
beih  P.  Ellet.    A>sc-  York  :  Baker  t,  Scribner. 

This  Is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  attractive  books  for  the 
general  reader,  which  has  been  issued  for  the  season.  It  oc- 
cupies completely,  a  space  in  our  historical  onnnis  which 
ha*  never  been  filled  before.  We  cannot  too  highly  value 
Mie  labors  of  the  accomplished  authoress,  for  she  has  taught 
us  to  love  our  own  bright  land  with  a  higher  reverence,  in 
portraying  the  struggles  and  strife  of  those  who  achieved  the 
inheritance  we  enjoy.  In  the  early  Republics,  women,  who 
next  to  God  are  the  best  friends  of  man,  shine  forth  in  the 
light  of  their  hivtory  with  a  crowning  lustre.  The  most 
splendid  attributes  of  bravery— the  highest  bloze  of  elo- 
quence, and  themost  glorious  triumph  of  art,  are  to  be  traced 
to  her  promptings.  80  with  our  own  matrons:  they  were 
emphattcatly  the  deliverers  of  an  iryured  land.  The  fund  of 
anecdote  and  historical  reminiscence  which  Mrs.  Bllet  ha* 
thrown  around  their  lives,  will  please  all  classes  of  readers, 
and  revive  a  little  of  that  true  Americon  spirit  and  feeling 
which  ore  necessary  attributes  of  healthful  life.  Bhe  has 
made  herself  great  in  their  associative  sphere  of  greatnesi. 

Spibitual  Hkroki  :  ob  Skktchki  op  tdc  Pueitaks. 
By  John  Btougbton.  JVsw  York  ;  M.  W.  Dodd,  Brick 
Church  Chapel. 

After  having  waded  through  many  histories  and  memoirs 
of  the  heroes  of  physical  strife— the  chieAains  whose  energies 
were  sjtent  in  the  conquest  of  territory  or  the  more  exalted 
service  of  patriotic  defence,  a  work  with  the  title  of"  Spirit- 
ual Heroes  **  is  welcomely  received.  There  is  sontething 
refretthing  i^  the  name.  1  he  men  of  the  Puritan  times,  in 
their  moral  vigor,  and  the  single-minded  daring  with  which 
they  acted  out  their  convictions,  show  a  stalwart  manliness 
of  soul,  as  picturesque  in  its  outline  and  more  ennobling  to 
contemplate,  than  the  Vikinp  and  Jarls  of  the  old  Scandina- 
vian legend.  The  task  of  describing  such  men,  however, 
demands  the  labor  of  a  mind  of  more  than  ordinary  scope, — 
one  which  is  able  to  look  beyond  the  sympathies  of  sect,  and 
the  natural  reverence  we  entertain  for  the  past.  There  are 
many  craphic  pa*sages  in  the  book  before  us.  and  the  histo- 
rical part  is  given  with  simplicity  and  accuracy,  but  we  do 
not  think  the  subject  treated  in  the  broad,  philosophical 
and  poetical  light  of  which  it  is  capable.  It  does  not  go  far 
enough  below  the  visible  surflice  of  evento  for  this.  Never- 
theless, a*  a  work  of  historical  information,  it  poasetaes  con- 
siderable value,  while  it*  moral  influence  is  unquestionable. 


ThB  PlLORIM  M  TBS  SdADOW  OP  THK  JVKOFftAV  AX^.  ft^  ' 

Wandkrinos  op  a  Pilgbui  in  tbb  SHAiMWor   Movr 
Blahc.     By  GMrge  B.  Cheever,  D  D.    -Vc«?-  JVf-*  - 

John  Wiley. 

We  have  received  copies  of  a  new  edrtioa  of  the  &bo«-c 
works  fVom  the  publisher,  and  commend  them  again  to  o^ 
readers.  The  writer,  it  is  well  known,  wields  an  aarac^rn 
pen.  His  descriptions  of  the  grandeur  and  subliaitj  of  th* 
scenery  of  the  Alps,  are  glowing  and  picturesqoe. 

WsBaTKR^a  School  Cbobmticr.    By  Wra.  C.  Wetwscr. 
JiTno-  York  :  Samuel  Raynor. 

This  work  embraces  a  choice  collection  of  mostc,  with  a 
complete  and  thorough  system  of  elementary  instruction,  dw 
signed  for  schools,  academies,  and  leamen  in  general  Tbe 
work  appears,  from  a  hasty  glance,  to  be  well  adapted  lor  tJbc 
purpose  designed,  and  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  extenrvvlj^ 
used  as  a  text-book. 


Vahitt  Fair.    By  W.  M.  Thackeray.    Part  IL    JWw 
York:  Harper^  Brother*. 

Here  we  have  the  end  of  this  rich,  racy,  humorous,  pictss- 
resque,  inimiuble  book.  We  know  not  when  we  ha  e  been 
more  truly  grateful  to  an  authcr  for  keeping  our  spirits  up  %a 
good-humor  point,  and  our  blood  to  life-heat,  than  wbce 
bnder  Thackeray's  influence.  Hay  be  sUII  ikwock  en«y 
with  hi«  pen  and  pencil,  and  send  us  "  more  of  tlie  mme !  *" 

Stortop  the  PRNiifauLAR  War.    By  Gen.  Vane,   Mar- 
quis of  Londonderry.    JVeto-  York :  Harper  ft.  Brnthcr*. 

This  is  a  neat  duodecimo  of  444  peges,  which  any  ooe, 
with  even  as  liule  leisure  as  an  editor,  may  read  in  the  »p«i» 
fragments  of  two  or  three  days.  It  contains  a  complete  his- 
tory of  the  memorable  Peninsular  War.  told  u  a  rery  com- 
pact and  spirited  style,  and  answers  the  purpoM  of  inrtmc- 
tiou  for  the  general  reader,  quite  as  well  as  the  cctavoe  of 
Lord  Napier.  In  the  present  deluge  of  bocks  and  whirl*  icd 
of  newspapers,  this  work  has  the  highest  p«s»ible  n 
that  of  brevity,  picturesquoiess,  and  complete  history. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following:— 

Part  6  and  7  of  the  Tbousamd  ard  okb  Nights.    Mtw 
York  :  Harper  k.  Brothers. 

Full  of  rich  designs  and  magnificent  Oriental  poetry. 

Tbk  Orphan  Nircb.    By  Miss  Ellen  Pickenng.    Pkilodti- 
pkia :  T.  B  Peterson. 

A  novel,  by  the  author  of  "  Nan  Dorrell,"  fcc,  which  we 
have  heard  well  spoken  of  by  novel  readers. 

Blackwood's  Magabikb,  for  August,  Leonard  Scott  t, 

Co.,  19  Fulton-st 
WBfTMiNSTRR  Rrvikw.  fbr  July.  do. 
Capital  reprints  of  these  standard  periodicals. 

Hrbre'i  Umivbrsal  History.    PartV.    Dewitt  4k  Br- 
venport,  Tribune  Buildingi. 

This  No.  completes  Vol  I.,  which  is  devoted  to  Ancieat 
History.  It  is  one  of  the  moat  valuable  works  now  pub- 
lishing. 


Lbra  Cambror.    By  Mn.  Graj.    PhOaidpki* :  T.  & 
Patersoo. 

A  novel,  pleasant  to  nad  for  tha  tioie,  but  aooa  to  peril 
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Wd.  IT*— ji^rom  ^atiit  to  4ie  Sljtjt. 


Mat  25. — ^The  route  from  Paris  to  Marseilles  has 
ftn  evil  reputation,  not  because  robbers  frequent  it, 
bat  from  the  various  disagreeables  of  the  way — its 
]eug:th — its  sameuASB— its  total  lack  of  iuterest — 
and  the  nature  of  the  conveyances  used  on  it. 
Everybody  sympathizes  with  everybody   who  is 
oblifi^ed  to  traverse  it.    The  best  mode  is  to  travel 
post'that  is,  for  those  who  can  af!brd  this  expen- 
sive way ;  but  the  more  usual  is  to  go  by  vetturi- 
Bo,  one  person  taking  you  in  charge,  and  travel- 
ling a  certain  distance  each  day,  passing  the  nights 
at  various  points  specified  beforehand.    This  last 
is,  of  course,  very  slow,  since  the  same  horees, 
two,  three,  or  four,  as  the  case  may  be,  go  the 
whole  distance.     Neither  of  these  modes  suiting 
our  plans,  we  engaged  places  in  the  diligence,  se- 
curing  the  best  seats  by  applying  two  or  three 
days  beforehand.    The  diligence  is  a  most  un- 
promising-looking affair,  tiuge,  cumbrous,  and  un- 
wieldy, loaded  on  top  with  a  quantity  of  luggage, 
stowed  with  mosaic  precision,  in  order  to  make 
place  for  as  much  as  possible,  and  drawn  by  five 
horsen,  with  rope  traces,  and  harness  that  looks  as 
if  it  might  have  been  made  in  the  time  of  King 
Clothaire.     Inside  you  have  three  separate  and 
distinct  apartments ;  one  in  front,  with  glass  on 
three  sides,  called  the  coupi,  which  holds  three 
persons ;  then  the  main  body,  called  the  interieure, 
hokling  almost  any  number,  as  it  seemed  to  us; 
and,  still  behind,  a  place  called  the  rotonde,  which 
our  courier,  who  occupied  a  seat  in  it,  assured  us 
was  a  **  vrai  purgatoire,**  for  heat  and  dust,  and 
evil  odors,  being  occupied,  as  he  declared,  "  Vid 
poop  dut  nevair  wash  himself,  and  dose  nasty 
mooks.'*    The  coupi,  which  we  had  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  secure  for  ourselves,  is  m  very  com- 
fortable place ;  and  when  we  found  that  we  not 
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only  had  the  full  advantage  of  the  prospect,  but 
travelled  very  rapidly,  and  over  an  excellent  road, 
we  were  fully  content  with  the  course  we  had 
adopted,  spite  of  all  the  warnings  and  sad  prognos- 
tics of  our  friends.  The  bugbear  of  the  way  is 
the  passing  of  the  night  in  the  diligence ;  but, 
strange  to  say,  although  by  no  means  very  robust, 
or  experienced  travellers,  we  passed  not  only  one, 
but  two  nights  in  succession  in  it,  between  Paris 
and  Chalons,  without  experiencing  any  ill  effects  ; 
and  the  second  night  was  quite  as  easy  as  the  first, 
because,  being  more  fatigued,  we  were  able  to  sleep 
soundly.  The  seats  are  roomy,  and  well  cushion- 
ed, and  there  are  straps  for  support,  so  that  one 
usually  makes  out  to  get  a  tolerable  sleep,  waking 
up  now  and  then  when  the  coach  clatters  into 
some  town,  and  the  horses  are  changed,  an  opera- 
tion which  is  usually  the  occasion  of  a  good  many- 
words.  Those  wakings  in  the  night  affect  one  'cu- 
riously. The  towns  and  villages  in  which  they 
generally  take  place  have  extremely  narrow 
streets ;  and,  in  the  confused  state  in  which  one 
generally  is  on  being  suddenly  aroused,  with  thede. 
ceptive  lustre  of  starlight,  every  little  place  seenis  a 
collection  of  palaces,  or  castles,  grand  and  nnjste- 
rious  enough  for  the  most  romantic  fancies.  The 
villages  in  France  are  all  little  cities.  There  is  no 
appearance  of  niral  life  about  them.  They  are  btiilt 
of  stone,  and  close  on  the  street,  and  huddled  to- 
gether, as  if  for  mutual  protection  in  time  of  war. 
There  are  no  piazzas,  or  even  porches  ;  nothing 
that  looks  like  country  life  at  home.  Now  and 
then  a  door  will  have  a  vine  trained  above  it ;  but 
in  general  the  only  shade  is  derived  from  the 
height  of  the  houses,  and  the  narrowness  of  the 
streets.  The  inhabitants  sit  at  their  doors 
latter  part  of  the  day,  generally  sewing,  ki 
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or  tendinjir  baby,  lookiug  as  mach  at  home  in  the 
gtreei  as  any  where,  at  which  we  did  not  wonder, 
after  we  had  seen  the  interior  of  the  houses. 

We  thought  the  road  from  Paris  to  Chalons  had 
been  undervalued,  in  all  the  accounts  we  .had 
heard  or  read  of  it  The  country  is  not  particular- 
ly picturesque,  but  it  is  far  from  being  devoid  of 
interest.  The  earlier  portion  is  somewhat  tame 
and  level ;  highly  cultivated,  however,  and  bear- 
ing marks  of  comfort  and  thrill.  Here  and  there 
we  come  upon  an  old  town  or  village,  that  trans- 
ports us  at  once  back  to  the  middle  ages,  with 
great  walls,  and  houses  that  look  each  like  a  forti- 
fication, and  gates  grand  and  elaborate  enough  for 
the  times  when  kings  sat  in  them.  The  country 
was  in  its  first  and  freshest  green ;  the  foliage  in 
all  the  shine  of  its  unfolding ;  and  the  peasantry 
were  busy,  and  looked  contented.  We  were  de- 
lighted with  our  journey,  and  when  we  reached 
Chalons,  after  having  been  thirty-four  hours  in 
the  diligence,  we  congratulated  ourselves  upon 
having  chosen  that  mode  of  conveyance. 

Chalons-sur-Saone  did  not  seem  to  us  a  very 
charming  place,  for  we  were  driven  into  a  shock- 
ing stablish  sort  of  hole,  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  there  obliged  to  sit  in  the  coach 
while  the  custom-house  affairs  were  settled,  and 
various  preliminaries  arranged,  before  we  could  go 
on  board  the  steamer,  that  lay  just  below,  at  the 
wharf.  At  daylight  we  were  released,  and  hast- 
ened on  board,  hoping  for  a  comfortable  nap,  and 
a  place  in  which  to  wash  and  dress  for  breakfast. 
But  comfort  is  a  word  unknown  in  a  French 
steamer.  The  accommodations  on  board  were  of 
the  scantiest  character.  For  washing  we  were 
shown  a  curious  sort  of  urn,  from  which  dripped, 
after  much  solicitation,  a  stream  of  water  about 
as  large  as  a  straw,  into  a  horribly-dirty  basin,  al- 
ready full  of  other  people's  washings.  Our  eflbrts 
at  this  unique  fountain  would  have  amused  an 
impartial  spectator,  but  were  somewhat  annoying 
to  ourselves,  fatigued  and  disappointed  as  we  were. 
Breakfast  was  served  as  at  a  restaurant,  each  per- 
son calling  for  what  he  preferred  ;  but  the  bread 
was  poor,  and  the  butter  uneatable,  being  curious- 
ly flavored  with  both  cheese  and  garlic  No 
berths  on  board,  so  we  made  lairs  of  hard  cushions 
and  our  carpet  bags,  and  stole  a  little  sleep,  not 
much  better  than  that  which  we  had  managed  to 
snatch  in  the  diligence.  The  banks  of  the  Saone 
have  a  quiet  beauty ;  and  thriving  towns,  which 
occur  frequently,  show  well  on  a  back  ground  of 
mountains,  the  Charolais  and  Bourbonnais,  as  they 
told  us.  Macon,  a  great  wine  district,  and  the 
birth-place  of  Lamartine,  is  not  far  below  Chalons. 
Murray's  guide-book  declares  that  the  Jura  Moun- 
tains ought  to  be  in  full  view  on  the  left  all  day 
fVom  Chalons  to  Lyons  ;  but  they  were  certainly 
off  duty  on  our  particular  day,  for  we  could  see 


nothing  like  them  mitn  the  aAemooii,  when  we 
named  two  clouds  after  them,  which  stand  as  tfaeir 
lieutenants  in  our  imagination,  although  we  shall 
forever  remain  onceitain  whether  they  had  sub- 
stance or  not 

Trevoux  interested  ns,  from  having  been  tke 
seat  of  the  learned  Jesuits,  who  sent  forth  eevenl 
important  works  early  in  the  eighteenth  ceDtnry; 
and  it  is  also  a  beautiful  place,  hanging  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  with  its  old  castle  lookiiif 
down  upon  it,  stately  even  in  decay.  But  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  Saone  is  the  bri<%fs, 
which,  for  elegance  and  costliness,  can  hardly  be 
equalled,  in  any  similar  position,  in  the  world. 
Yet  even  these  substantial  structures  are  aoine- 
times  carried  away  by  the  great  floods  of  this  le- 
gion. 

The  approach  to  Lyons  is  really  magnifieeni, 
through  steep  and  high  banks,  clothed  with  the 
richest  cultivation,  and  ornamented  with  costly- 
residences.  We  were  surprised  by  the  grandeur 
of  the  scenery,  for  we  had  but  one  idea  of  the  en- 
tire region,  which  was  that  of  a  commercial  tame- 
ness,  so  to  speak — a  sacrifice  of  every  beauty  to 
business  considerations,  a  VAmtricaine.  Bnt 
Lyons  having,  like  New-York,  a  mighty  river  on 
either  side,  and  being  guarded,  as  it  were,  by  the 
immense  heights  of  Foorvi^res,  sits  like  a  crown- 
ed queen,  seeming  to  look  down  upon  the  swann- 
ing  crowds  that  bring  wealth  and  power  to  her 
feet  Superb  quays  and  bridge,  and  great  rows 
of  store-houses,  of  immense  size,  give  a  majestic 
tone  to  the  river  banks,  and  wariike  defences  add 
to  this  not  a  little ;  so  that  you  are  ready  at  first 
sight  to  set  down  the  great  commercial  emporiom 
of  France  as  one  of  the  grandest  cities  you  have 
seen.  But  once  within  it,  the  illusion  ends.  Nar- 
row streets,  whose  vileness  can  hardly  be  de- 
scribed in  exaggerated  terms,  drive  out  of  mind  the 
fine  exterior  of  the  city  ;  and  you  wonder,  as  yoa 
pick  your  way,  painfully,  how  the  well-<hetsed 
people  you  meet  find  courage  to  set  foot  out  of 
doors.  The  women,  who  were,  as  osual,  walking 
about  the  streets,  as  much  at  ease  without  bon- 
uets  as  if  they  had  been  in  their  own  houses,  were 
remarkably  ugly — the  unusual  prevalence  ef 
flat  or  snub  noses  struck  us  particularly.  We 
vuMted  the  cathedral,  the  stained  windows  of  which 
constitute  almost  its  only  attraction.  They  pre- 
tend that  Becket  lodged  in  the  palace  adjoining, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  this.  A  more  in- 
teresting fact  is,  however,  well  avouched,  vis. : 
that,  in  the  dungeons  beneath,  two  martyn  were 
immured  during  the  persecutions  under  Antonine, 
one  of  wlM>m  died  there,  and  the  other  was  cast 
to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  amphitheatre.  Tbe  later 
immolations  at  Lyons,  those  of  tbe  Revolution,  are 
too  well  remembered  to  need  recalling  here.  Col- 
loi  d*Uerboi8  was  the  most  infamous  actor  in  these 
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wholesale  trmfedies,  and  his  name  is  execrated  in 
Lyons  accordingly. 

We  had  foaud  the  steamer  on  the  Saone  so  un- 
comfortable, that  the  prospect  of  going  as  far  as 
Maneilles  in  a  similar  one  was  intolerable :  so  we 
decided  upon  taking  our  beloved  diligence  again, 
and,  crossing  at  once  to  Turin,  giving  up  Avig- 
non and  Nismes  for  the  sake  of  reaching  Rome 
three  or  four  days  sooner,  as  the  weather  was  be- 
coming very  warm.  We  took  our  places  accord- 
ingly at  six  in  the  morning,  and  left  Lyons  with- 
out regret,  though  we  had  entered  it  with  pleasure. 
We  set  it  down  among  the  whited  sepulchres,  fair 
to  look  upon,  but  abounding  in  all  corruption.  If 
cleanliness  be  next  to  godliness,  the  people  there 
most  be  singularly  wicked.  We  ought  in  justice 
to  say,  that  as  far  as  the  inside  of  our  hotel  went 
' — the  Hotel  dn  Nord — we  had  nothing  to  complain 
of  except  men-chambermaids ;  but  the  only  sweet 
thing  in  the  streets  was  the  music  of  two  poor  lit- 
tle wandering  Italian  boys,  the  youngest  hardly 
bigger  than  Tom  Thumb,  who,  with  each  a  violin, 
came  and  sang  and  played  under  our  windows 
like  errant  angels.  They  are  probably  submerged 
ere  now. 

Charming  scenery  between  Lyons  and  Cham- 
bdry  ;  mountain  passes  rutthing  rivers,  convents, 
cistles,  pretty,  slender  campaniles,  and  very  good- 
looking  peasantry.  At  Ponl-ch^ry,  where  we  took 
our  early  cafS-an-lait,  the  fair  dame  who  pre- 
nded  placed  a  great  bunch  of  roses  dripping  with 
dew  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  telling  us  in  soft 
Italian  that  she  had  just  gathered  them  for  us,  and 
(hat  we  must  take  them  with  us  in  the  carriage. 
Morestel  is  picturesque,  like  all  the  continental 
towns  we  have  seen,  and  just  beyond  is  an  old 
castle,  which  has  been  fitted  up  and  put  in  apple- 
pie  order  by  a  Lyons  merchant,  who  uses  it  as  his 
country-house.     If  its  builder  could  look  up  ! — 

Pont  de  Beauvoisin  is  the  frontier  town  on  this 
route,  and  a  French  custom-house  on  one  side  the 
river,  stares  across  at  its  Sardinian  brother  on  the 
other.  A  dirtier  little  nest  need  hardly  be  than 
this  town,  and  there  we  were  cooped  up  in  a 
stable.yard  while  our  baggage  was  examined  by 
sundry  officials,  who  were  seemingly  glad  of 
something  to  relieve  the  tediousuess  of  lounging 
about  and  smoking,  with  no  earthly  thing  to  do, 
now  that  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  have  frighten- 
ed home  all  travellers  but  ourselves.  But  mes- 
sieurs the  doganieri  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  treat- 
ed us  with  great  courtesy,  merely  opening  our 
trunks  and  carpet-bags,  and  slipping  in  their  fin- 
gers very  genteelly  here  and  there,  though  what 
inducements  to  courtesy  our  courier  may  have 
offered  them  we  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  in- 
quire. Taking  a  volume  of  Alfieri  from  the  top 
of  one  of  the  trunks,  monsieur  observed :  **  Vous 
portez  de  la  poesie,**  and  replaced  it  with  great 


respect,  so  we  passed  the  ordeal  triumphantly, 
and  repaired  to  the  inn  for  our  dinner,  which  the 
amducteur  desired  us  to  finish  ausi  io*t  que  po9- 
nble,  as  he  wished  to  proceed.  The  feast  was 
not  such  as  makes  one  linger,  though  the  variety 
was  more  than  sufficient ;  but  when  it  was  over, 
the  conductor  had  vanished.  We  walked  about — 
we  inquired — we  wondered — we  fretted.  By-and- 
by  the  official  appeared,  but  he  was  in  despair, 
for  a  mail  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  wait  had 
not  yet  arrived,  and  we  must  have  patience.  So 
we  went  into  the  cathedral,  which  is  never  far  off 
in  a  French  town,  and  there  wo  saw  some  very 
showy  frescoes,  and  some  other  matters  not 
worthy  of  special  note.  But  in  passing  a  side 
door,  we  caught  sight  of  a  fair-faced  nun  at  a  win- 
dow in  an  adjoining  building,  whose  pretty  garden 
we  had  been  admiring,  and  were  seized  with  a 
violent  longing  to  see  the  inside  of  the  convent 
The  Bceur  portrioe  received  us  with  great  courtesy, 
and  introduced  us  to  the  Superior,  who  showed  us 
the  fine  prospect  from  a  window,  including  the 
grand  Chartreuse  covered  with  snow,  but  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  open  the  penetralia  for  us.  Yet 
we  saw  enough  to  make  us  almost  long  to  take 
places  with  her — the  calm  seclusion,  the  lovely 
position  of  the  convent,  and  the  sweet,  healthy 
and  cheerful  looks  of  the  two  nuns  we  saw. 
There  is  a  strange  fascination  about  the  convent- 
ual life  ;  we  consider  it  but  a  poor,  starved,  cow- 
ardly way  of  being  good,  but  the  romance  of  the 
outward  aspect  is  such,  that  we  would  never  send 
a  daughter  to  a  nunnery  for  education,  let  the 
sisters  be  never  so  charming  and  accomplished. 

We  waited  at  Pont  de  Beauvoisin  two  mortal 
hours  after  we  had  finished  our  dinner,  our  con- 
ducteur  protesting  that  he  did  not  dare  proceed 
without  his  mail,  though  we  strongly  suspected 
that  his  disposition  to  frolic  with  the  young  men 
about  the  inn  was  more  potent  in  detaining  him 
than  his  government  responsibilities.  At  length 
we  got  off,  however,  and  the  road  soon  became 
such  as  to  make  us  forget  all  vexations.  La 
Chaille  is  the  name  of  a  portion  of  the  way,  which 
equals  in  interest  almost  any  mountain  scenery  we 
have  yet  seen ;  and  the  road  by  which  we  pass  this 
grand  defile  is  itself  one  of  those  miracles  of  hu- 
man skill  and  industry  which  one  finds  so  often  on 
this  side  the  world.  Much  of  the  way  has  been 
blasted  from  the  solid  rock,  and  several  of  the  zig- 
zags are  supported  by  huge  bodies  of  masonry, 
that  look  as  if  they  would  outlast  the  mountains. 
Below,  there  is  a  wild  mountain  torrent,  so  far 
down  that  its  music  is  scarcely  heard  You  look 
at  it  over  the  fearful  precipice,  and  almost  doubt 
whether  it  moves.  This  is  the  Guiers  Vif.  the 
same  stream  which  the  good  nun  had  pointed  out 
to  us  from  her  window,  and  you  follow  it  to  Las 
Echelles,  a  little  village  of  but  small  attraction. 
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After  this,  the  road  grows  wilder  mnd  wilder; 
moantaiut  close  arouud  you ;  frowning  brows 
overhang  your  path  ;  horrid  gulfs  yawn  below. 
The  road  is  however  too  good  to  allow  you  a  mo- 
mentis  apprehension,  and  you  are  almost  fearing 
that  all  this  charmingly-exciting  scenery  will  too 
soon  flatten  out  into  doll  plains  covered  with  grain 
and  dotted  with  farm-houses,  when  you  find 
yourself  all  at  once  completely  enclosed — evident- 
ly at  a  dead  stop  ;  mountains  on  every  side,  with 
no  means  of  egress.  This  is  the  moment  of 
trinmph  for  the  condoctenr.  He  shows  yon  your 
position  and  its  hopelessness,  and  when  you  have 
been  suitably  appalled,  points  out  to  your  wonder- 
ing gaze  what  appears  a  mere  mouse-hole  in  the 
comer  of  the  precipitous  rock  which  shuts  you  in. 
This  proves  to  be  a  grand  tunnel  through  the 
mountain — a  grotte,  as  the  French  poetically  call 
these  common -place  affairs — commencea  by  Na- 
poleon for  the  passage  of  his  armies,  but  finished 
by  the  King  of  Sardinia,  some  thirty  years  ago. 
It  is  a  thousand  feet  long,  and  large  enough  for 
two  great  diligences  to  pass,  with  room  to  spare. 
You  do  not  emerge  upon  smooth  country  after 
passing  this  strait,  but  still  find  mountain  scenery 
for  some  distance.  A  little  waterfall,  alluded  to 
by  Kousscau,  who  spent  much  time  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, is  the  most  noticeable  point  of  the  route 
just  here  ;  but  if  he  had  not  praised  it,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  would  have  found  its  way  into 
the  note-books  of  ordinary  travellers. 

We  drove  into  Chamb^ry  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  and  received  a  magnificent  impresRion  from 
the  walls,  arcades,  and  trees,  among  which  we 
wound  for  some  time  befoie  reaching  our  hotel. 
Among  the  grand  features  were  some  elephants, 
as  large  and  as  natural  as  life,  which  met  our 
wondering  gaze  as  we  crossed  a  public  square  of 
this  Savoyard  town.  What  they  should  be  doing 
there,  even  in  stone,  we  could  not  conjecture 
There  are  four  of  them,  lacing  four  difiereut  ways, 
and  spouting  water  for  the  use  of  the  citizens,  and 
all  would  be  very  well  if  they  only  had  bodies. 
But  unfortunately  they  have  only  each  a  head 
and  a  pair  of  fore-legs,  while  the  structure  out  of 
which  they  pretend  to  be  coming,  is  too  contracted 
to  allow  the  most  brilliant  imagination  room  to 
construct  corresponding  remainders.  So  they 
look  like  Baron  Munchausen's  horse  after  he  had 
been  cut  in  two  by  the  portcullis  of  the  enemy's 
town.  This  fountain  and  many  other  public 
works,  Chamb^ry  owes  to  one  of  her  citizens, 
who  made  a  fortune  in  India,  and  returned  to 
enrich  and  beautify  his  native  town,  which  holds 
his  name  in  due  honor — De  Boigne  makes  al- 
most as  much  of  a  figure  in  Chambdry  as  the 
D-jke  does  in  London.    You  meet  bim   every 

^?     where  in  some  shape  or  other. 

&)         Chamb6ry  is  beautifully  situated,   surrounded 


with  hilb,  and  rendered  interesting  by  many  std 
buildings.  Our  hotel  was  **  grand,  gloofny,  mai 
peculiar  "  enough  for  a  castle  of  the  middle  ages. 
One  sees  as  many  shadows,  and  hears  as  laany 
suspicious  noises,  in  such  a  rambliug  old  place,  as 
the  heroines  of  Mrs.  Radcliff*s  novels  used  to  d*. 
but  no  fair  nun  or  venerable  senior  comes  to  piiec 
one  through  the  labyrinth  of  arched  pcuaa^es  by 
the  light  of  a  trembling  lampi  On  the  eootrmry, 
a  huge,  bearded  fellow  lights  you  up  stairs,  asd 
not  only  so,  but  arranges  your  room,  and  as  quite 
surprised  if  you  insist  upon  seeing  any  other 
chamoermaid.  This  fashion  of  men  chamber- 
maids is  universal  here,  and  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
come accustomed  to  anything  so  completely  for- 
eign to  our  notions.  But  there  is  no  contendiag 
against  Fate  or  fixed  customs,  so  we  submit  wiih 
the  best  grace  we  can  muster,  and  learu  in  time  to 
find  such  uovel  chaperooage  much  less  ofifeonve 
than  some  other  things  about  foreign  lodgings. 

At  Chamb^ry  we  heard  what  is  called  a  mass 
militaire,  in  the  Cathedral,  which  is  a  baildiog 
ot  some  pretensions,  th'ough  not  rich  in  works  of 
art  About  two  thousand  soidiers  were  marched 
into  the  church,  drums  beating  and  colors  flying.  A 
double  line  was  formed  up  the  middle  of  the  nave,  the 
pioneers  taking  their  places — axes,  leather  aprous 
and  all — nearest  the  altar,  while  the  standards  were 
planted  a  little  lower  down,  and  the  band  near 
the  door.  After  a  while,  the  geueral  aud  h^  stafl* 
entered,  and  marching  with  heavy  tread  between 
the  files  of  men  with  presented  arms,  took  their 
stand  in  front,  when  the  mass  began.  The  sig- 
nals for  certain  portions  of  the  ceremony,  usually 
given  by  the  bell,  were  here  made  by  beat  of 
drum,  a  startling  novelty  hi  a  place  of  worshpk 
At  the  elevation  of  the  host  the  word  of  command 
was  given,  and  the  men  grounded  arms  with  a 
heavy  clang,  and  knelt  on  one  knee,  holding  the 
back  of  the  right  hand  to  the  brow.  This  scene 
was  80  impressive,  that  we  almost  forgot  the  in- 
congruity of  it.  After  the  mass,  some  three  or 
four  of  the  officers  being  about  to  be  promoted,  were 
led  by  the  geueral  up  near  the  altar,  where  each, 
kneeling,  read  and  subscribed  an  oath,  which  was 
afterwards  signed  by  the  commanding  oflicer  and 
the  priest ;  each  officer,  before  he  took  the  oath, 
unbinding  his  sword  and  giving  it  to  his  comman- 
der, who  returned  it  to  him  fortnaliy  afterwards, 
he  devoutly  kissing  the  hilt  as  he  received  it. 
The  whole  ceremony,  including  the  mass,  was 
performed  with  a  truly  military  brevity,  but  it  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  kind  we  have 
witnessed. 

Spending  Sunday  at  Chamb^ry,  we  walked  ont 
in  the  afternoon,  and  seeking  one  of  the  eminences 
by  which  the  town  is  hemmed  in,  we  fouud  eight 
little  diapels  or  shrines  at  equal  distances  along 
the  way,  each  with  its  picture  of  one  of  the  suffer- 
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ings  and  humiliation  of  the  Saviour,  and  at  the 
top  a  sort  of  temple,  within  which  could  be  seen 
a  dead  Christ  aud  other  symbols  of  Catholic  wor- 
ship. Over  the  door  was  au  inscription  purporting 
that  whoever  should  pray  before  each  of  the  sta- 
tions on  this  Calvary,  should  be  entitled  to  the 
same  indulgences  which  would  belong  to  the  per. 
formance  of  a  similar  duty  at  the  stations  at  Jeru- 
salem. Accordingly  a  number  of  poor  people, 
both  men  and  women,  were  on  their  way  up,  kneel- 
ing at  each  shrine  for  some  time,  and  making  a 
prolonged  stay  at  the  uppermost  chapel,  after 
which  they  returned  with  evident  buoyancy,  feel- 
ing that  they  had  performed  an  acceptable  ser- 
vice. 

On  the  same  hill,  a  little  lower  down,  are  two 
churches,  one  an  ancient  one,  built  on  the  site 
of  a  heatheu  temple,  the  other  bek>nging  to  the 
convent  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Visitation,  a  pretty 
church,  much  ornamented  by  the  labors  of  the 
nuns.  A  charming-lookiug  woman  opened  the 
door  for  us,  and  showed  us,  with  an  air  of  the 
purest  and  most  simple  faith,  a  waxen  image, 
which,  she  assured  us,  contained  the  bones  of 
Santa  Modesta,  found  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome. 
The  figure  was  that  of  a  beautiful  young  woman, 
richly  drest  in  velvet  and  gold  embroidery,  the 
head  thrown  back  so  as  to  disclose  a  gash  in  the 
fair  neck,  the  legend  stating  that  the  saint  suffer- 
ed decapitation.  The  nun  looked  upon  it  with 
beaming  eyes,  and  told  us  that  the  convent  pos- 
sessed the  boneii  of  another  saint,  but  had  not 
yet  placed  them  in  the  church,  not  being  able  to 
array  them  properly-  She  showed  us  all  that 
was  remarkable  in  the  church,  and  we  then 
asked  to  see  the  iuterior  of  the  couvent.  To  this 
she  acceded  very  readily,  aud  showed  us  into  a 
parlor  plainly  furnished,  aud  decorated  with  a 
portrait  of  St.  Francois  de  Sales,  and  a  little 
glass  case  containing  a  representation  in  wax  of 
the  Nativity.  Common  wooden  chairs  were  along 
the  walls,  but  there  were  two  large  fauteuils  for 
the  use  of  visitors,  and  these  were  placed  facing 
a  double  grating  which  ran  across  the  middle 
of  the  room.  A  sliding  shutter  was  drawn  before 
the  greater  portion  of  this  grating,  leaving  open 
only  what  seemed  a  sort  of  window,  at  which, 
after  some  little  delay,  appeared  the  Superior  and 
another  nun,  clad  in  flowing  black  robes,  and  the 
close  cap  aud  chin-piece  of  the  order.  They  re- 
ceived ns  with  great  politeness,  and  readily  en- 
tered into  conversation  on  such  subjects  as  we 
chose  to  introduce.  The  Superior  told  us  that 
he  ether  nun  was  an  Ei!rlisli  woman,  who  had 
ttwen  sent  when  a  child  to  a  couvent  school. 
There  she  became  converted,  and  immediately 
felt  a  great  anxiety  for  the  salvation  of  her  family, 
and  with  this  view  took  the  vows.  This  sacrifice 
was  rewarded  by  the  conversion  of  her  parents 


aud  their  children,  and  they  had  all  subsequently 
removed  to  Savoy  for  the  enjoymeut  of  their  re- 
ligion. The  English  nun  had  almost  entirely  lost 
the  use  of  her  native  tongue,  having  been  in  the 
convent  more  than  thirty  years.  All  this  was 
told  in  good  faith,  and  the  countenance  and  man- 
ner of  the  speaker  were  of  the  most  prepossessing 
kind.  One  becomes  almost  bewildered  iu  listen- 
ing to  such  stories  from  such  people.  Right  aud 
wrong,  religion  and  superstition,  are  in  danger 
of  becoming  confounded  iu  our  minds  ;  but  a  little 
further  conversation  generally  discloses  the  defi- 
cient development  of  the  reasoning  faculties  of 
these  devotees,  aud  also  the  traces  of  the  heavy 
yoke  of  authority  under  which  they  have  been 
educated.  When  the  fundamental  principle  is 
the  renunciation  of  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
we  learn  to  understand  how  people  may  say  the 
least  credible  things  without  suspicion  of  falsehood 
or  hypocrisy.  These  nuns  were  charming  women 
— the  English  one  the  least  attractive — but  we 
could  not  from  their  conversation  draw  favorable 
conclusions  as  to  the  faithfulness  of  their  spiritual 
directors  and  instructors. 

When  we  took  our  leave,  we  made  a  small  of- 
fering, which  was  accepted  for  the  Church  ;  but 
when  we  came  to  part  with  the  fair-faced  nun 
who  had  been  our  chaperone,  she  declined  re- 
ceiving anything,  with  a  countenance  and  man- 
ner which  made  us  ashamed  that  we  had  offered 
money.  She  said  she  would  pray  for  us,  having 
been  iriudi  shocked  at  finding  we  were  Protest- 
ants,— while  we,  on  our  part,  would  gladly  have 
converted  so  interesting  a  creature  to  a  faith 
which  would  allow  her  the  full  use  of  her  fine 
natural  powers.  She  was  an  exterieurei  not 
cloitrSe,  which  accounts  for  her  waiting  upon  us, 
as  the  Visitandines  do  not  go  out 

The  parish  church  on  the  same  hill  is  said  to 
have  been  built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple 
of  Mercury,  a  caducous  in  marble,  with  some 
other  emblematic  remaiuSf  having  been  found 
there. 

There  are  other  Roman  relics  in  Chamb^ry, 
but  they  are  too  indistinct  to  be  interesting  to  any 
but  the  antiquary.  The  remains  of  an  old  ducal 
castle  are  more  striking ;  aud  a  shady  garden  on 
the  same  height,  and  the  beautiful  view  from  it, 
pleased  us  best  of  all.  We  did  not  visit  the  cot- 
tage of  Les  Charmettes,  where  Rousseau  once 
lived  ;  but  one  who  did,  brought  us  the  inscription 
of  some  enthusiast : 

Redoit  par  Jean  JaequM  habitA 
Tu  me  rappellet  aon  genie, 
Sa  M>litude,~0a  ficrt^— 
Et  set  malhcara,  et  la  folie. 
A  la  f loire,  &  la  vertu, 
n  Ota  coBsacrer  tei  joura ; 
II  fat  toi^oun  peneeut^ 
Ou  par  lui-mfime  oa  par  Teiivle. 
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After  leaving  Chamb^ry  wa  pan  Mont  Gre- 
nier,  a  slide  from  which  once  overwhelmed  six- 
teen villages  ;  and  a  little  later,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Is^re,  the  chateau  Bayard,  whose  massive 
walls  doabtless  once  looked  eternal  to  the  infant 
chevalier,  who  little  dreamed  that  his  own  fame 
would  far  outlast  them.  They  are  now  but  a 
mass  of  ruins.  The  castle  of  Montmeillan,  once 
the  key  of  Savoy,  is  now  barely  distinguishable  ; 
its  ruins  are  as  much  like  rocks  overgrown  with 
briars,  as  like  towers  and  bulwarks.  But  the  in- 
terest of  this  route  to  Turin  is  the  Arc,  one  of  the 
finest  mountain  torrents  in  the  world,  tremendous 
indeed,  when  swollen  by  the  spring  floods  from 
the  mountains,  as  we  saw  it.  The  road  follows 
its  margin  all  the  way  to  Lans-ie-bourg,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Cenis ;  and  as  we  made  it  in  a 
night  so  dark  that  the  white  way -marks  which 


served  as  warnings  against  the  river's  brink  weve 
our  only  guides,  we  shall  long  remember  the  Are. 
The  noise  of  the  waters,  and  the  oceasioBai  gleam 
thrown  on  them  by  our  lamps,  gave  an  i 
of  weird  sublimity  to  the  scene  ;  and  whe 
a  short  sleep  these  attracted  the  attentico,  it  m 
difficult  to  repress  a  thrill  of  awe,  not  te  sa  j  fear. 
But  the  night  was  short,  and  the  sun  roee  m 
splendor  as  we  reached  Lans-le-bourg,  an  edd- 
looking  collection  of  stone  houses,  with  a  hotel 
odder  than  all,  where  our  cafi  au  lait  awaited  us, 
with  the  accompaniment  of  dry  and  rather  brown 
rolls,  the  butter  l>eing  uneatable.  One  gentleman 
of  the  company,  a  foreigner,  insisted  upon  having 
soup :  and  when  we  saw  him  fill  it  with  bread, 
and  add  a  large  spoonful  of  strong  grated  cheeae, 
we  thought  his  breakfast  odd  enough  even  far 
i-le-bourg. 


THE    DEATH -SONG. 


BT  HKs.  a  M.  Doan. 


Thsrs  w«t  h«ard  « tmg  of  triumph, 

Bwelling  richlj  oo  the  ur  ; 
Well  might  those  loul-thrniinf  numben 

Rouse  the  fainting  from  despair. 
Loud  and  clear  the  notes  were  pealiog'- 

Joyftilly  the  strains  rang  out ; 
But  *t  waa  not  the  conqueror's  pmmn, 

Or  the  warrior-hero's  shout  * 

*T  was  the  Death-Song  of  the  Christian  t 

Darkness  brooded  o*er  the  deep- 
Madly  raved  the  foaming  waters, 

And  the  wild  winds  would  not  sleep! 
And  a  gallant  bark  was  tossing 

On  tlie  billowK,  to  and  fro. 
Now  a  mountain- wave  asoending, 

Plunging  now  in  depths  below  t 

Well  the  hardy  seamen  Istwred — 

Well  the  brave  ones  bore  their  part ; 
And,  ere  morn  lit  up  the  waters^ 

Hope's  bright  beams  illumed  each  beait : 
For  the  wild  storm  raged  no  k>nger» 

And  old  Ocean  was  al  rest ; 
And  the  stately  skip  wns  lying 

Quietly  upon  her  breart. 

But  a  sudden  rry  of  terror 

Made  each  lip  turn  ghnstly  pale? 
Strong  hearts  qnailed,  whose  courage  never 

Failed,  when  round  them  howled  the  gale  : 
For  their  bark  was  sinking  slowly, 

While  the  sea  was  colm  and  stHI— 
While  not  e'en  the  sepkyr  playing, 

Did  the  snowy  caovtuK  fiU  ! 


Qa{<^!y  was  tTie  helm  forsaken— 

Quickly  was  the  lile-boat  manaetf  ; 
*Mid  the  terroia  of  that  oeatbcaln. 

Who  may  hope  to  reach  the  Uuid  t 
From  the  ship  the  boat  was  loosened. 

Eagerly  the  oars  were  plied ; 
Far  away  eve  long  it  Soated, 

O'er  the  smooth  and  glassy  tide  * 

Some^  upon  the  deck  lemaining. 

Found  no  room  wilfam  the  boat ! 
An  of  earthly  hope  departed. 

As  ihey  saw  it  onward  float. 
8ank  their  spirits  in  that  hour  1 

Drooped  they  then  in  sad  despair  T 
No !    Then  rose  that  song  of  trium(A» 

Swettiog  richly  on  the  air ! 

Far  aeross  the  silent  waters 

Rang  those  notes,  so  sweet  and  clear  * 
And  their  comvades,  in  the  life-boat. 

Rested  on  their  oais,  to  hear. 
Loud  and  louder  swelled  the  anthem  ; 

Breathed  it  still  of  hope  and  joy. 
For  the  trust  ia  God,  that  cheered  tbenk. 

Death  nor  danger  cookl  destroy  I 

And  their  voices  never  feitered, 

As  the  waters  round  them  rov: 
Upon  God  their  hopes  were  resting — 

Nought  could  iMeak  their  calm  repoee. 
And  the  Christian's  Death- Song  echoed 

Far  and  wide  the  billows  o'er. 
Till  the  blue  waves  gathered  round 

And  the  ship  was  seen  no  moio ! 
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BY     PEANOKt     S.     OSGOOD 


WtVBm  a  frame,  nore  gloriottt  than  the  gem 
To  which  TitanU  could  her  «ylph  eooderan. 
Fair  woman*i  spirit  dreamt  the  hoara  away, 
Content  at  time*  in  that  bright  heme  to  itay, 
So  that  you  let  her  deck  her  beauty  ttill. 
And  waits  aad  warble  at  her  own  iweet  wiU. 

Taught  to  rectraitt,  in  eetd  Decorum*!  school, 
The  step,  the  smile,  to  glance  and  dance  by  role, 
To  smooth  alike  her  woeds  and  waring  tress, 
And  her  pure  ksarC*  impetuous  play  repress, 
Each  airy  impulse— every  frolic  thought 
Forbidden,  if  by  Ftehion's  law  untaught. 
The  graceful  houri  of  your  heaToalier  hours 
Forgets,  in  gay  saloons,  her  nafire  bowers, 
Forgets  her  glorious  home— h«r  angel  birth — 
CoBteot  to  share  the  passing  joys  of  earth  ; 
Save  when,  at  intervals,  a  ray  of  love 
Pleads  to  her  spirit  from  the  realms  abuve. 
Flays  on  her  pinions  shut,  end  softly  sings 
In  low  ^lolian  tones  of  heavenly  things. 

Ah !  tktm  dim  memories  dawn  upon  the  soul 
Of  titat  celestial  home  fVom  which  she  stole ; 
8he  feels  its  fragrant  ain  around  her  blow  ; 
She  sees  th*  immortal  bowers  of  beauty  glow ; 
And  finint  and  far,  but  how  divinely  sweet. 
She  bears  the  music  where  iu  angels  meet. 

Then  wave  her  starry  wings  in  hope  and  shame, 

Their  fire  illumes  the  fair,  transparent  frame. 

Fills  the  dark  eyes  with  passionate  thought  the  whue, 

Blooms  in  the  blush  and  lightens  in  the  smile : 

No  longer  then  the  toy.  the  dull,  the  sinve, 

But  frank,  heroic,  beautiful,  and  brave, 

She  rises,  radiant  in  immorul  youth. 

And  wildly  pleads  for  Freedom  and  for  Truth ! 

These  captive  Peris  all  around  yno^mile. 
And  one  I  *vo  met  who  might  a  god  beguile  . 
She  *s  stolen  from  Nature  all  her  loveliest  spells  i 
Upon  her  check  mom*s  blushing  splendor  dwells. 
The  sUrry  midnight  kindles  in  her  eyes. 
The  gold  of  sunset  on  her  ringlets  lies. 
And  to  the  ripple  of  a  rill,  *t  is  said. 
She  tuned  her  voice  and  timed  her  airy  tread ! 


No  rule  restrains  htr  thrilling  laugh,  or  movlds 

Her  flowing  robe  to  tyrant  Fashion's  folds, 

No  custom  chains  the  grace  in  that  fair  girl. 

That  swrays  her  willowy  form  or  waves  her  carelaM  eoiL 

I  plead  not  that  she  share  each  sterner  task  ; 

The  celd  reformers  know  not  what  they  ask ; 

I  only  seek  for  our  transphinted  iay. 

That  she  may  have— in  all /err  ways— her  wag! 

I  would  lot  eee  th*  aerial  creature  trip, 
A  blooming  sailor  up  some  giant  ship, 
Some  maa-of-war— to  leef  the  topsail  high — 
Ah !  reef  your  caiW«— and  let  the  eanwttM  fly  ! 

Nor  would  I  bid  her  quit  ber  *bt«i4ery  Aane, 
A  fai^  blacksmith  by  the  forge's  flame : 
No !  he  the  fires  «A«  kindles  on'y  those 
With  which  man's  iron  nature  %ik,jj  glo^i  • 
"Strike  while  the  iron's  hot,"  with  all  your  art, 
Butstnke  Lwc's  uitvil  in  his  yielding  heart ! 

Nor  shouM  our  sylph  her  tone's  tow  music  strain, 

A  listening  senate  with  her  wit  to  chain. 

To  rival  Choate  in  rich  and  graceful  lore. 

Or  challenge  awful  Webster  to  the  floor, 

IJke  that  rash  wight  who  raised  the  casket's  IM, 

And  set  a  genius  free  the  stars  that  bid. 

Not  thus  forago  the  poetry  of  life. 
The  sacred  names  of  mother,  sister,  wife! 
Bob  not  the  household  hearth  of  all  its  glory, 
Lose  not  those  tones  of  musical  delight, 
All  man  has  left,  to  tell  him  the  sweet  story 
Of  his  remembered  home— beyond  the  nighL 

Tet  men  too  proudly  use  their  tyrant  power. 
They  tfhill  the  soft  bloom  of  the  fairy  flower  ; 
They  bind  the  wing,  that  would  but  soar  above. 
In  search  of  purer  air  and  holier  love ; 
They  hush  the  heart,  that  fondly  pleads  its  wrong. 
In  plaintive  prayer  or  in  impassioned  song. 

Smile  on,  sweet  flower !  soar  on,  enchanted  wing ! 
Since  she  ne'er  asks  but  for  ont  trifiing  things 
Since  but  one  want  disturbs  the  graceful  fay. 
Why  Ut  the  docile  darling  knve—ktr  way ! 
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ALL    FOR    THE    BEST. 


A  R  T  H  IT  B. 


"  I  DOUBT  it" 

**  Aud  80  do  hundreds  who  profess  to  believe  it." 

**  All  for  the  best  ?  It  cannot  be !  la  war  all 
for  the  best?— war— cruel,  bloody  war?" 

«  I  believe  so."  * 

"  Horrible  doctrine  !  Murder,  rapine,  cruelty, 
and  all  manner  of  wron^  for  the  beat !  If  I  were 
to  blow  out  your  brains  iu  a  moment  of  passion, 
would  that  be  all  for  the  best  ?  " 

**  Were  a  good  not  destined  to  arise  from  such 
an  act  of  evil,  you  would  not  be  permitted  to  do 
it ;  and,  thereforo,  it  would  be  for  the  best" 

*•  Insanity  I " 

"  I  believe,  the  existing  state  of  society  at  any 
time — no  matter  how  disorderly,  no  matter  how 
much  wrong  it  may  involve — to  be  the  best  state, 
because  the  one  that  expresses  the  internal  quality 
of  the  men  making  up  that  society,  considered  iu 
the  moss ;  aud  therefore  the  one  best  calculated  to 
re-act  upon,  correct  and  reform  its  evils.  Do  n't 
understand  me  as  arguiug  for  a  palliating  which 
is  in  itself  evil ;  or  as  making  the  slightest  apology 
for  evil  whatever." 

"  How  else  am  I  to  understand  you  ?  " 

•*  As  arguing  for  the  wisdom  of  Providence, 
that  permits  evils  iu  an  evil  world,  for  the  sake  of 
good ;  who  preserves  even  evil  men  in  freedom, 
and  turns  their  evil  works  to  good  account" 

*<  Do  you  bring  against  God  the  charge  of  doing 
evil  that  good  may  come  ?  " 

"  No.    God  is  not  the  author  of  evil." 

*<  But  you  make  him  so.  If  he  permits  it,  is  he 
not  its  author?" 

"  I  leave  you  to  answer  that  question  to  your* 
own  satisfaction.  I  have  no  doubts  upon  the  sub- 
ject myself.  But  I  will  ask  you  if  evil  does  not 
exist?" 

"  Most  assuredly*  as  we  can  all,  with  sorrow, 
teotify." 

**  Does  it  exist  without  the  permission  of  God  ?  " 

"  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  it  does." 
*<  Is  not  God  omnipotent  7  " 
"  He  is." 

*'  He  cannot  be  if  he  have  not  power  to  pre- 
vent war,  or  the  breaking  out,  into  violence,  of 
any  evil  passion  of  the  human  heart." 
"  I  do  n't  know." 
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"Think.  Take  slavery,  for  instance,  whiefa 
those  who  plead  for  it  and  those  who  go  for  its  im- 
mediate suppression,  alike  acknowledge  to  be  asi 
evil.  God  could  have  prevented  men  from  bring- 
ing to  the  shores  of  this  New  World  the  degraded 
African." 

"How?" 

'*  He  could  have  smitten  with  death  or  impo- 
tency  every  msa  who  put  forth  his  baud  to  toaeb 
the  feeble  negro  with  the  cruel  intent  of  enslarin; 
him,  and  left  him  a  monument  and  a  wareiag  to 
all  whose  lust  of  gain  might  tempt  then)  te  en- 
gags  in  the  inhuman  traffic.  He  coDtrols  the 
elements — the  winds  and  the  waves  obey  His  voice. 
He  could  have  so  ordered  it,  that  the  sails  of  the 
slave-ship  would  hang  drooping  in  the  motiocitesv 
air.     Do  you  not  believe  this  ?  " 

**Yes." 

"  Aud  yet  He  did  not  do  it  You  can  therefore 
come  to  but  one  of  two  conclusions :  either  that 
God  willed  slavery  to  take  place,  or  permitted  it 
for  a  good  end.  If  He  permitted  it,  aud  it  is  plain 
that  He  did,  it  was  that  some  great  good  might 
arise  ;  and,  therefore,  I  hold  that  even  slavery,  as 
great  an  evil  as  it  b,  is  all  for  the  best,  and  time 
will  show  it — in  fact  is  showing  it  even  now  te  all 
who  will  open  their  eyes  and  see." 

"  But,  if  I  understand  your  views  aright,  yon 
would  make  God's  omnipotence  extend  even  to 
the  restraining  of  man's  free-will.  Now,  I  hold, 
that  God  can  compel  no  man  to  do  good  or  evil 
without  destroying  him." 

"  And  so  do  I." 

"  If  we  agree  in  this,  how  can  we  stand  so  op- 
posed to  each  other  ?  " 

"  It  is  because  you  do  not  comprehend  rae. 
Let  me  make  myself  more  fully  understood.  All 
who  look  at  the  history  of  the  world  can  see,  that 
there  was  a  certain  point  in  the  declension  of  man- 
kind from  good,  at  which  a  pause  took  place ;  and 
that  since  that  time,  there  has  been  a  gradual,  bat 
steady  return — that  the  great  movement  has  been 
upwards.  But,  the  strongholds  of  evil  had  to  be 
broken  up  at  every  step,  and  evil  was  made  to 
fight  against  evil,  in  the  overthrow  of  hellish  do- 
minion every  where  established  in  the  world. 
None  but  an  All-wise,  Omniscient,  and  AH-merci- 
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ful  Provideiice.  could,  in  this  wonderful  process  of 
world-regeneration,  have  restrained  the  evil  with- 
in certain  bounds,  and  preserved  the  good  from  de- 
struction. That  He  has  done  so,  is  evident  to  all 
eyes.  Look  how  the  world  has  progressed  and  is 
still  progressing,  spite  of  evils  that  threaten  to  de- 
stroy every  vestige  of  good.  And  He  has  done 
so,  and  at  the  same  time  preserved  free  the  will  of 
both  bad  and  good.  While  the  good  were  too 
weak  to  oppose  the  evil,  one  jrreat  evil  was  made 
to  array  itself  against  another;  to  the  destruction 
of  one,  or  the  weakening  of  both.  Thus  wars 
have  resulted  in  good  to  mankind.  And  I  believe 
a  war  never  has  been  permitted  to  take  place,  no 
matter  how  unjust,  nor  which  party  has  conquered, 
that  has  not  been,  in  the  end,  a  blessing,  rather 
than  a  curse.  Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes. 
This,  my  friend,  is  the  history  of  the  world^s  ele- 
vation, and  the  history  of  every  man's  elevation  is 
but  a  type  thereof.  It  is  just  as  true  that  all  oc- 
currences that  aiTect  an  individual,  are  best  for 
him,  as  that  all  things  that  take  place  in  the 
world,  are  best  for  the  world's  progress  towards  a 
more  perfect  state." 

"  There  is  something  specious  in  what  you  ;ay, 
but  I  cannot  believe  it" 

"  Time  will  make  it  all  clear  to  you." 

"  I  very  much  doubt." 

"  Though  I  do  not" 

"  Many  things  have  happened  to  me  that  I 
cannot  believe  to  be  all  for  the  best.  I  know  it 
seems  like  doubting  Providence ;  but  I  caimot  help 
it     I  have  been  hardly  dealt  by." 

The  conversation  here  given,  look  plac^  be- 
tween two  men,  one  a  little  over  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  the  other  fifty.  The  older  of  the  two 
had,  as  migHt  be  supposed,  the  soundest  views  of 
life.  He  had  lived  longest,  and  through  suffering, 
as  well  as  observation,  bad  grown  wiser  than 
most  men  become  even  through  these  means. 

The  younger  man  was  named  Wharton.  He 
was  in  business,  and  had  a  family.  At  the  age 
of  twenty,  he  became  enamored  of  a  beautiful  and 
sweet-tempered  young  lady,  his  cousin,  to  whom 
he  was  shortly  afterwards  married.  This  union 
promised  great  happiness,  but,  in  the  end,  proved 
to  be  a  source  of  the  most  exquisite  pain.  Not 
through  the  action  of  adverse  tempers,  not  from 
any  estrangement  or  diminution  of  love,  but  from 
deep  afflictions,  the  fruit  of  their  marriage. 

The  wife  of  Wharton  was  a  pure-minded,  lov- 
ing woman,  and  the  attachment  that  existed  be- 
tween thejn  was  of  the  strongest  character.  But, 
alas !  in  their  children  they  were  doomed  to  be 
sorely  stricken.  The  first  that  came  like  a  brighter 
gleam  of  sunlight  across  their  sunny  way,  was  a 
dear  little  girl,  who  blessed  their  hearts  for  only  a 
single  year,  and  then  left  them  to  blossom  in  an- 
other world.      Dark   was  the    shadow   thrown 


by  this  event  across  their  hearts,  and  how  bitter 
were  the  murmurings  that  fell  from  the  father's 
lips,  while  in  silence  the  mother  bowed  meekly 
her  head  in  religious  submission,  and  grieved  for 
the  one  who  was  lost ! 

"  It  was  cruel  to  rob  us  of  our  child  ! "  fell  un- 
restrained from  the  lips  of  the  agonized  father. 
But  the  mother  answered : 

**  Oh  say  not  so  !  It  is  a  deep  affliction,  but  in 
mercy  sent" 

They  spake  as  they  felt  and  thought  The  one 
was  a  murmurer ;  the  other  subdued  and  patient. 

Soon  after  this  afflictive  event,  another  child 
was  bom,  and  sorrow  for  the  dead  babe  changed 
into  an  intense  love  for  the  new  pledge  of  affec- 
tion. It  was  an  idol,  and  they  worshipped  it 
Months  passed,  and  fhe  babe  seemed  strangely 
backward.  There  was  a  leaden  aspect  about  its 
eyes  that  troubled  the  parents;  and  a  want  of  ten- 
sion in  the  muscles  of  its  body  that  gave  them 
feelings  of  uneasiness.  At  eight  months  eld,  it 
could  not  hold  up  its  head,  nor  bear  its  own 
weight,  and  took  but  little  notice  of  anything  that 
passed.  Other  children  of  the  same  age  were  bo  far 
advanced,  as  to  make  this  one  appear  almost  like 
a  new-bom  babe.  The  child  was  eighteen  months 
old  before  it  could  stand  alone,  and  then  it  was 
not  able  to  articulate  a  single  word.  By  this  lime, 
the  hearts  of  the  parents  were  filled  with  alarm. 
Suddenly  had  flashed  upon  thorn,  the  feur  of 
idiocy  in  their  offspring.  Dreadful  thought !  It 
haunted  them  day  and  night.  With  what  intense 
interest  did  they  observe  their  child!  how  mi- 
nutely were  every  expression  of  its  face,  and 
every  change  in  its  dull  eyes,  noted  !  and,  often » 
imagination  found  gleams  of  intelligence  where 
none  existed. 

Sadly,  alas!  too  sadly,  were  all  their  worst 
fears  realized.  The  child  proved  to  be  a  hopeless 
imbecile.  At  four  years  old,  it  could  express  by 
words  only  a  few  physical  wants,  and  all  efforts 
to  open  a  window  in  its  mind,  and  let  in  Kghts, 
proved  a  vain  task. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  affliction  more  severe  than 
one  like  this.  The  discovery  of  his  child's  idiocy 
drove  Wharton  almost  beside  himself;  yet  did  it 
not  in  the  least  abate,  but  added,  rather,  iutense- 
ness  to  the  interest  with  which  his  boy  was  re- 
garded. It  was  a  moving  sight  to  see  him,  with 
a  patience  foreign  to  his  natural  temperament,  de- 
vote hours  each  day  in  efforts  to  impart  a  know- 
ledge of  the  most  simple  things;  to  teach  him 
words  and  their  signification  ;  and  when  his  labor 
was  rewarded  by  never.so-small  a  gleam  of  intel- 
ligence, to  observe  how  his  eyes  would  brighten 
with  hope.  How  often  would  he  call  the  child's 
mother  to  witnem  some  trifling  evidence  of  dawn- 
ing intellect — some  little  act  that  pre-supposed  a 
thought !     And  yet,  cheat  himself  as  he  would, 
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the  stera  truth  of  imbecility  was  ever  before 
liim. 

ADd  now  came  m  new  caiue  for  cnziety ;  an. 
other  babe  was  soon  to  appear.  Two  dear  ones 
bad  already  been  given  ;  but  one  was  not,  and  the 
other  was  as  good  as  lost  to  them.  They  would 
not|  tenderly  as  their  boy  was  loved,  have  been 
deeply  grieved  to  see  him  sink  peacefully  into  the 
arms  of  death.  How  many  a  tear  did  the  mother 
shed,  ere  her  babe  saw  the  light ;  how  many  a 
sigh  heaved  the  father's  bosom,  ere  it  was  said  to 
him,  for  the  third  time  in  his  life :  **  A  child  is 
bom  unto  thee !  " 

At  last  the  stranger  came,  and  in  joy  for  its 
arrival  the  parents  had  forgot  the  fears  that  had 
troubled  them.  It  was  a  beautiful  child  ;  aud  as 
the  days  and  months  of  its  iunoceut  life  went  by, 
its  eyes  brightened,  and  its  face  beamed  with  in- 
telligence. But,  at  its  seventh  month,  a  dreadful 
discovery  was  made — the  ears  of  the  babe  were 
sealed !  To  them,  the  tremulous  air  brought  no 
sound.  Not  even  the  voice  of  love  could  find  an 
entrance  within  their  portals. 

For  days  the  mother  wept;  and  for  even  a 
longer  time  the  wretched  father  shut  himself  up 
from  the  world. 

<*  It  is  better  so,  than  if  he  were  like  Edward," 
at  length  the  mother  said.  **  Let  us  be  thankful 
that  it  is  no  worse.*' 

That  thought  had  not  crossed  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Wharton ;  when  suggested,  his  instant  reply  was: 

"  Yes,  yes  !  a  thousand  times  better !  There 
is  intellect  there — a  bright  iutellect,  I  am  sure — 
though  one  of  the  ways  to  it  be  obstructed.  Oh, 
Agnes  !  why  are  we  so  afflicted  iu  our  children  ? 
But  we  will  be  thaukful  that  it  is  no  worse ! " 

**  Do  we  love  them  too  deeply  ?  Do  we  make 
idols  of  them  ? "  said  the  mother.  "  But,  no,  no ; 
chiMreu  cannot  be  loved  too  well,  if  the  love  be 
guided  by  wisdom." 

The  little  one  gained  strength  every  day.  He 
was  a  forward  child,  aud  beautiful  to  look  upon. 
But  he  could  not  hear.  Only  by  signs  could  he 
express  his  wants,  aud  it  was  loug  before  this  mode 
of  communication  could  be  established.  From  his 
second  to  his  fourth  year  his  mind  expanded  with 
wonderful  rapidity.  Then  there  was  a  pause. 
He  became  dull,  and  lost  his  interest  in  what  had 
before  given  him  delight ;  became  solitary  in  his 
habits,  and  exceedingly  passionate,  almost  vicious, 
when  crossed. 

Too  well  were  the  fears  this  change  excited  in 
the  parents  realized.  In  the  short  space  of  twelve 
months,  all  rational  lights  faded  from  the  mind  of 
the  den(  mute ;  aud  with  this  change  came  the 
failure  of  health  and  gradual  decay  of  the  body. 
A  year  more,  and  he  was  with  the  dead. 

To  Mrs.  Wharton,  the  shocks  occasioned  by  the 
deeply -afflicting  events  we  have  detailed,  proved 


too  severe.  Her  health  sank  under  them,  and  at 
the  age  of  thirty,  Wharton  buried  ber ;  and  Ed- 
ward, the  idiot  boy,  was  soon  placed  by  ber  wfeu 
For  three  or  four  years,  Wharton  was  a  irkwsay- 
hearted  roan.  That  portion  of  his  life  wtech 
should  have  been  the  brightest  had  proved  tbe 
darkest;  and  when  his  thoughts  rested  Ibereoo,  he 
felt  an  iuward  shudder.  It  was  during  this  pemd 
of  sorrow  and  pain,  that  he  so  earnestly  re/eeted 
the  idea  that  all  was  for  the  best  He  did  net  re- 
fer,  particularly,  to  bis  own  experienee  in  proof  «f 
his  position  ;  he  could  not  have  done  that.  Bat, 
if  his  heart  would  have  let  him  do  00,  he  wrmM 
have  pointed  to  his  idiot  children,  and  asked  th- 
umphantly,  if  that  were  for  the  best  7  The  ease 
was  a  strong  one,  and  his  questioa  wooid  bav« 
been  to  the  point.  But  it  would  hare  been 
fully  answered  ;  though  not  then,  perhaps,  te  hb 
satbfaction. 

Five  years  from  the  time  of  his  wife's  death, 
Wharton  married  again,  aud,  by  this  marriage, 
had  three  children — two  sons  and  a  daughter.  As 
the  mind  of  each  innocent  being  opened  to  the 
light,  the  auxiety  with  which  the  father  noted 
every  sign  of  development  mny  well  be  conceived. 
None  knew  the  terrible  fear  that  oppressed  him — 
none  knew  the  agonized  intensity  of  his  leeliDga. 
But,  there  was  no  cause  for  apprehension.  T^ 
bright  young  beings  who  had  derived  their  lives 
through  him,  had  sound  minds  in  sonnd  bodies, 
and  grew  up  into  manhood  aud  womanhood  intel- 
ligent members  of  society.  Both  of  the  sons  nm 
in  early  life  to  positions  of  great  usefulness  ;  and 
when  the  fathcr*s  years  were  beginning  to  bear 
biro  down  with  their  heavy  weight,  paths  weie 
opening  for  their  feet  to  walk  iu>  which,  if  trodden 
with  diligence,  would  make  them  benefactors  ts 
the  whole  human  race. 

The  conversation  held  many  yems  before,  on 
the  overruling  power  of  a  wise  and  good  Provi- 
dence, now,  sometimes,  occurred  to  the  mind  of 
Wharton.  There  were  things  proposed  in  it  that 
came  back  upon  him  with  the  force  of  conviction, 
although  some  events  iu  his  own  life  se«»nied  dari(, 
and  uureconcilable  with  the  idea  of  all  being  for 
the  best.  The  individual  with  whom  thb  and 
subsequent  couversations  on  the  same  subject  had 
occurred,  still  lived.  He  was  well  advanced  in 
years,  and  had  attained  the  true  second  child- 
hood, to  which  appertains  the  innocence  of  wis- 
dom— not  mental  imbecility,  into  which  too  many 
sink.  They  again  met  in  this  autumn  of  their 
lives.  What  passed  between  them  then  will  illus- 
trate all  that  has  gone  before.  Let  no  reader  be 
startled  at  one  position  which  the  old  man  as. 
sumed,  but  rather  lay  it  up  iu  his  mind,  and 
ponder  it  well. 

"  By  this  time,'*  he  said,  referring  to  what  had 
passed  between  them   many  years  before,  "  you 
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have  seen  enoagh  in  your  own  life  to  satisfy  you, 
that  all  is  for  the  best.  Few  men  attain  year  age 
ivithout  broad  glimpses  of  this,  truth  if  not  a  full 
conviction  of  it." 

**  I  have  had  some  broad  glimpses,  as  you  call 
them,  I  must  own,  but  still  I  am  far  from  being 
fully  convinced,"  replied  Wharton.  "  At  times, 
in  taking  particular  views  of  things,  it  seems  to  me 
that  your  position  is  correct ;  but  other  views  ere. 
ate  serious  doubts.  If  there  be  an  all- wise  and 
good  overruling  Providence,  everything  ought  to 
be  for  the  best.  But  I  own  that  I  cannot  see  that 
it  is." 

**  What  hinders  your  seeing  it  ?  What  event  in 
your  own  life,  viewed  calmly,  at  this  age,  looms 
darkly  up  before  your  mental  vision,  and  shuts 
out  the  light?" 

Wharton  was  silent  for  some  time,  and  then 
replied : 

**  I  believe  I  can  now  speak  of  circnmstp^ces 
that  occurred  over  thirty  years  ago,  without  pain- 
ful emotions.  I  could  not  allude  to  them  when 
we  had  the  conversation  to  which  you  have  re- 
ferred, although  they  were  in  my  heart.  What 
I  had  suffered  was  too  recent.  I  married,  at  an 
early  age,  a  lovely  young  woman,  my  cousin,  to 
whom  I  was  deeply  attached.  She  was  of  sound 
mind,  and  had  a  healthy  body ;  and  I  was 
equally  blessed.  In  fact,  my  father's  family  has 
always  been  distinguished  for  intelligence  and 
physical  health,  and  she  was  the  daughter  of  my 
father*8  brother.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  my  first 
child  died  in  a  year,  my  second  was  an  idiot 
bom,  and  my  third  a  deaf  mute,  who  became 
imbecile  in  his  fifth  year,  and  died  twelve  months 
afterwards.  All  this  proved  too  much  for  my 
wife,  who  sunk  under  it ;  and  my  idiot  boy  fol- 
lowed her  to  the  grave  soon  after  I  laid  her  body 
in  its  last  resting-place.  Now,  sir,  this  is  what  stag- 
gers me  most  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  see 
how  it  was  all  for  the  best  that  my  children  should 
be  bom  idiotic  or  iucurably  diseased.  Read  me  the 
I     riddle  if  you  can,  and  I  will  doubt  no  longer." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  then  came  this 
question : 

"  Did  it  never  occur  to  you,  that  there  was  a 
reason  grounded  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  as 
they  now  exist  in  the  world,  for  the  Divine  law 
that  prohibits  the  marriage  of  blood  relations  7  " 
"  There  is,  doubtless,  such  a  reason.** 
••  Have  you  thought  what  it  is  7  " 
"  The  question  never  arose  in  my  mind." 
'*  Reflect  calmly  upon  what  I  say,  and  see  if  I 
do  not  give  you  the  trae  reason.    Yon  are  aware 
of  the  immutability  of  this  natural  law — *  Like 
produces  like  ?  *  " 
"  Perfectly  well." 

"  And  this  appertains  to  the  highest  of  created 
things  as  well  as  to  the  lowest  7  " 


"Of  course." 

*<  It  IS  for  this  reason  that  the  diild  resembles 
his  parents  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  iuherits 
from  them  evil  or  good  inclinations,  aocordiug  as 
the  one  or  the  other  predominates." 

'*  I  believe  it." 

"  In  aU  families,  you  see  certain  general  cha- 
racteristics, and  certain  tendencies  of  the  mind. 
In  some,  one  class  of  affections  rule,  and  in  others 
another  class.  Evil  affections,  which  every  indi- 
vidual inherits,  are  antagonist  to  good  afiectious, 
and  are  ever  seeking  to  overcome  them.  Tbefe 
is,  therefore,  always  great  danger  of  man's  free- 
dom to  choose. between  good  and  evil  being  de- 
stroyed ;  and  this  would  inevitably  take  place, 
were  he  not  held  in  this  freedom  by  the  merciful 
interposition  of  Providence.  All  Divine  laws  that 
relate  to  man  look  to  the  preservation  of  his  free- 
dom, for  if  that  be  once  destroyed,  he  msbes  to 
swift  destruction.  The  preservation  of  his  free- 
dom to  choose  between  good  and  evil,  must, 
therefore,  be  involved  in  the  laws  of  consan. 
guinity,  and  be  lost  if  these  laws  are  violated. 
Now  why  is  it,  that  the  intermarriage  of  blood 
relations  would  destroy  the  human  race  7  That 
is  the  grave  and  important  question  I  wish  you  to 
look  at" 

"  Can  you  answer  it  7  " 

**  I  think  I  can.  Perhaps  you  are  better  able 
to  see  now,  than  you  were  many  years  ago,  how 
wars  and  other  direful  evils  diat  exist  in  the  world 
are  the  very  means  by  which  worse  evils  are  met 
and  overcome.  The  whole  human  race,  fallen  as 
we  see  it,  is  kept  in  a  sort  of  freedom  by  the  cou- 
fliction  of  evil  powers  and  principles,  and  thus 
enabled  to  rise  out  of  degraded  states  that  other- 
wise would  have  been  fastened  upon  portions  of 
the  world  forever.  These  conflicts  of  evil  with 
evil  are  not  permitted  to  take  place  until  snch 
conflict  either  weakens  both,  or  destroys  one  ; 
and  in  the  latter  case,  the  dominant  evil  only 
mles  for  a  certain  time.  Good,  in  fact,  is  im- 
pressing evil  into  its  own  service,  and  the  great 
result  is  seen  in  time.  It  is  a  long,  severe,  and 
painful  conflict;  but  it  is,  really,  between  good 
and  evil,  and  the  sword  of  evil  is  ever,  really, 
turned  upon  itself,  though  there  are  times  when 
it  seems  different  Now  think  of  a  like  conflict 
going  on  in  the  mind  of  man  between  gpod  and 
evil ;  and  remember,  that  if  he  be  not  kept  in 
perfect  freedom,  he  must  inevitably  fall,  and  be 
lost  forever.  If  bis  hereditary  tendencies  to  evil 
be  so  strong  that  he  cannot  restrain  them,  he  in- 
evitably falls  in  this  conflict,  for  he  is  not  in  free- 
dom. The  father  transmits  his  ruling  affections 
to  his  child,  and  the  mother  does  the  same  ;  if 
these  affections  be  alike,  they  must  have  a  double 
force  in  the  child,  and  inevitably  df^troy  his  free- 
dom ;  if  they  be  different,  they  will  balance  each 
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other,  and  aid  in  holding  the  child's  mind  in 
equilibrium.    Can  yon  see  this  7  " 

"  I  think  I  can." 

**  Take  this  example.  Suppose  the  father  have, 
naturally,  a  selfish  love  of  ruling  over  others,  and 
the  mother  have  a  like  affection  of  the  mind  ;  is 
it  not  clear  that  the  descendant  of  snch  parents 
would  inherit  the  lust  of  ruling  in  an  inordinate 
degree — so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  make  it  almost 
impossible  for  him  even  to  overcome  it,  or  even  to 
feel  a  desire  to  do  so?  But,  suppose  the  mother, 
instead  of  having  a  desire  to  rule,  were  rather 
inclined  to  passive  submission  to  the  will  of  oth- 
ers ;  do  you  not  see,  that  the  child's  character 
would  be  a  better  one,  neither  inclining  to  rule 
over,  nor  be  ruled  by  others — but  occupying  the 
middle  position  of  independence  ?  ** 

"  Clearly." 

"  As  I  have  said,  and  as  yon  doubtless  know, 
in  all  families  there  are  certain  leading  traits  of 
character  that  spring  from  a  predominant  affec- 
tion of  the  mind.  Intermarriage  would  reproduce 
this  affection  with  added  intensity,  and  thus  de- 
stroy man's  freedom  ;  and  this  is  why  it  is  for- 
bidden. But  the  marriage  of  persons  of  opposite 
families,  softens,  subdues,  and  counteracts  the 
ruling  affections  of  each  in  their  of&priug.  Do 
you  now  fully  apprehend  my  meaning  7  ** 

"I  believe  I  do." 

**  Very  well.  Now  for  its  application  to  your 
own  case.    Can  yon  bear  it  7  " 


"  I  can." 

*'  Your  wife  was  the  child  of  your  father's 
brother,  and,  therefore,  you  both  inherited  the 
same  general  features  of  mind — had  a  like  ruling 
affection.  I  remember  that  you  looked  alike, 
and,  also,  that  the  resemblance  was  remarked  by 
others." 

"Well  7" 

"  The  body  is  formed  by  the  mind,  and  unfotds 
it  to  the  minutest  particulars.  The  fiict  that  yoor 
faces  were  alike,  proves  how  much  yon  must  have 
been  alike  in  your  mind." 

"Well  7" 

"  Your  children,  therefore,  inheriting  no  coun- 
teracting forces  by  which  equilibrium  is  preserved, 
were  imbecile,  and  died.  It  was  wisely  bo  or- 
dered :  for,  if  they  had  possessed  strong  intellects 
and  had  lived,  they  could  not  have  been  elevated 
above  their  evils,  and  must  have  necessarily 
perished  forever.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  admit  this 
conclusion  at  once.  But  take  it  with  yon — pon- 
der it  well — and  I  have  no  fear  of  the  result  In 
this  matter,  at  least,  you  will  most  heartily  ac- 
knowledge that  all  has  been  for  the  best" 

What  the  conclusion  of  Wharton  was,  after 
thinkiug  soberly  of  this  matter,  we  will  not  say. 
In  what  was  adduced  for  his  consideration,  tliere 
»is  much  for  reflection,  and  we  leave  it  with  those 
who  may  feel  inclined  to  give  it  more  than  a  ] 
ing  thought 


THE    DYING    ROSE 

{From  the  Gertnan.) 

BT     MRS.     ELIZABETH     J.     EAMB8. 
"▲.ul    for  Ok  Rom  to  early  dying.** 


Tnc  daeen  of  tho  Flowers  sat  on  her  throne. 

But  the  rosy  gems  from  her.  crown  were  fallinf, 
A  paleness  over  her  beauty  shone, 

Ffir  shj  heard  the  death-spirit  on  her  calling. 
Lowly  she  bent  her  royal  head. 

And  mourned  in  Umcs  of  plaintive  sweetnen, 
That  mortals  should  call  her  the  fading  rose — 

The  rose  of  early- perishing  (leetness. 

*' Ungrateful  world  !  do  I  not  make 

My  span  of  life,  though  short,  delicious  t 
Rich  perfumes  yielding,  e*en  after  death, 

Yet  is  there  no  bound  to  human  wishes. 
I  see  all  my  sister  flowerets  fude. 

And  their  biishted  beauty  round  me  lyiof : 
Tet  only  of  me  H  is  sung  and  said, 

•  Ahis !  for  the  rose  so  eorly  dying !  *  ** 


"  Be  not  displeased  with  us,  lovely  one," 

Said  a  fair  young  maiden  standing  by  her; 
"  'T  is  not  that  thy  race  is  so  swfflly  run. 

But  we  wish  thy  destiny  were  higher. 
We  see  all  the  flowers  around  us  die. 

And  regret  their  fate;  but  their  lovely  sov*raign 
We  would  crown  with  immortality — 

All  the  flowerspirits  around  her  hov*ring. 

"  Then  call  that  not  haish,  which  is,  in  truth, 
Tho  promptings  of  true  and  tender  afiiectioD  ; 

And  pardon  the  sorrow  with  which  our  youth 
8ees.  and  proves  in  thee,  but  a  sad  reflection  : 

For  aU  the  beauty  and  joy  of  this  life- 
All  the  loves  and  hopes  that  our  spirits  cherish; 

We  compare  to  thee,  and  when  they  fade. 
We  say,  *  Like  the  rose,  how  toon  they  perish  I  *  ** 
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INSCRIBED  TO    MRS.   E.    F.   ELLET 
BT    HIM  AUOUSTA   BROWNS. 


"  Oar  isle  is  full  of  noiies, 
Bounds,  ftnd  twoet  ain  that  giro  delif  ht,  and  hart  not. 
Sometimes  a  thousand  twanflin;;  instraments 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears :  aod  sometimes  voices, 
That,  if  I  then  had  waked  aAer  long  sleep. 
Will  make  me  sleep  afain.*' 


Thm  harmonious  deBcriptioa  by  Shakspeare  of  his 
ideal  island,  is  somewhat  suitable  to  our  oeigh- 
borhood,  for  so  fully  are  wo  possessed  by  the 
spirit  of  music,  that  one  might  think  the  soft  en- 
chantress had  taken  up  her  favorite  abode  amonj^ 
us.  We  are  actually  haunted  (vineipir-souled 
misanthropists  would  call  it  infested)  by  the  vo- 
taries of  Apollo.  Although  we  cannot  boast  quite 
a  thousand  twangling  instruments,  yet  can  we 
muster  a  goodly  number.  First,  the  cares  and 
sorro.vs  of  another  day  on  this  sublunary  sphere, 
are  unhered  in  by  a  sweet  morceau  on  the  horn, 
which  duly  opens  the  programme  ;  this  finished, 
a  congregation  of  pianos  carry  the  day  and 
flourish  mightily,  with  occasional  echoes  of  flutes, 
guitars,  violins,  6lc.  Sec.  Then,  by  way  of  vari- 
ety, an  accordcou  in  the  rear  insists  on  being 
beard,  in  company  with  a  musical  box  of  dulcet 
tone :  Now  it  is  their  turn  for  a  bevy  of  fair  vo- 
calists down  the  street  to  chime  in,  a  couple  of 
feathered  warblers,  one  of  whom  has  taken  up 
his  summer  residence  in  a  tree  close  by,  respond- 
ing cheerily  with  all  their  little  hearts,  in  anti- 
phonal  style.  This  grand  combination  of  talent 
continue  their  mutual  exertions,  with  all  kinds 
of  voluntary  and  involuntary  variations,  until 
they  are  peremptorily  silenced  by  the  obstreperous 
notes  of  an  overgrown  trumpet  in  the  next  block, 
which  wildly  pours  forth  tocsin  calls  for  dinner- 
buttle.  These  are  a  few  of  our  local  musicians  ; 
but  let  it  not  be  supposed,  for  a  moment,  that  W9 
are  restricted  to  these  alone,  that  we  have  no 
visiting  brethren;  no,  indeed!  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  lots  through  the  day  ;  nor  is  that  suffi- 
cient, we  have  lots  through  the  night  also ;  for 
our  slumbers  must  be  disturbed  by  a  set  of  ma- 
rauding musical  cavaliers  who  frequent  our  be- 
2,53 


wildered  precincts,  charming  toe  dulf  ear  of  sleep, 
and  awaking  every  dozing  echo  far  and  near. 
One  instrument,  I  blush  to  own,  we  lack  sadly— 
a  bass-drum,  to  beat  a  reveille,  and  All  up  the 
chance  pauses.  When  the  military  drill  in  our 
neighborhood,  they  bring,  to  be  sure,  half  a  dozen 
with  them  ;  but  as  their  stay  is  but  temporary, 
and  they  do  n't  come  every  day,  it  avails  us  little ; 
so  I  would  just  hint  that  a  good  enterprising  drum- 
mist  might  win  golden  opinions  and  reap  unfading 
laurels  among  us.  In  lieu  of  a  drum,  a  gong  of 
the  first  magnitude  might  suffice. 
.  I  know  not  what  tho  opinions  of  other  persons 
on  the  subject  may  be,  but  for  me  there  is  always 
a  tinge  of  romance  about  every  itinerant  musician. 
Wanderers  from  far  climes,  how  many  a  tale  of 
sunny  Italy  or  the  heaven-touching  Alps  could 
some  of  them  tell,  if  questioned  by  tho  voice  of 
sympathy  and  kindness ;  but,  poor  fellows !  they 
are  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  and  so  keep  their 
bndgetB  of  hopes  and  fears  pent  up  within  their 
own  bosoms.  And  in  spite  of  the  eflbrls  of  scoflers 
to  laugh  to  scorn,  and  depreciate  it,  the  itinerating 
profession  is  a  very  old,  and  a  very  respectable 
one. 

The  first  professor  I  think  of  was  Orpheus,  a 
musician  o(  high  standing  among  the  ancients, 
and  celebrated  for  his  unequalled  skill  in  making 
trees  dance  by  the  power  of  music  alone.  This 
gentleman  set  out  with  iris  lyre  on  an  itinerating 
ezcuraioa  through  Pluto*s  dominions,  in  order  to 
collect  money  wherewith  to  ransom  his  beloved 
wife  Eurydice,  who  was  there  forcibly  detained. 
By  unexampled  perseverance  and  assiduity,  he  at 
length  effected  his  cherished  purpose,  and  she  was 
released  by  Pluto,  but  only  on  the  express  stipu- 
lation that  she  should  not  look  round  until  arriving 
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at  the  boundary  lioe  of  his  territory.  But  as  they 
walked  away  together,  Orpheus  played  so  ex- 
quisitely, that  she,  poor  weak  woman,  unable  to 
control  her  vanity  in  his  prowess,  took  one  little 
peep  behind,  just  to  mark  the  effect  he  produced, 
and  was  instantly  remanded  by  the  arch  tyrant, 
Pluto,  and  made  captive  forever. 

Apollo,  I  name  him  with  due  deference,  was 
another  illustrious  itinerant.  He  assisted  Neptune 
materially  in  the  building  of  Troy,  and  raised  the 
entire  walls  thereof  by  the  music  of  his  harp ;  and 
another  was  Goldsmith,  who  made  the  tour  of 
Europe  by  the  single  aid  of  his  flute,  and  made  it 
in  very  comfortable  style  too.  And,  not  many 
years  since,  a  lion,  bearing  the  soubriquet.  Wan- 
dering Piper,  made  a  visitation  of  this  country, 
and  received  vast  sums  of  money  for  bis  perform- 
ances, the  principal  part  of  which  he  devoted  to 
charitable  purposes  on  the  spot.  Here  was  a  bit 
of  superb  mystery  most  refreshing  to  gossips,  who 
revelled  in  the  wonderful  phenomenon  of  a  musi- 
cian making  money  to  give  away,  while  the 
majority  of  the  craft  can  scarcely  make  enough 
to  keep.  But  they  were  doomed  to  disoppoint- 
ment :  their  curiosity  was  not  to  be  gratified — for 
he  departed  the  country  without,  alas!  leaving 
the  least  clue  to  his  history,  origin,  or  motive,  and 
so  throwing  several  inquisitive  Yankees  into  the 
profoundest  depths  of  despair.  It  has  since  been 
ascertained,  however,  that  he  was  a  Highland 
Chief,  who  had  made  a  very  large  bet  with  a 
number  of  gentlemen,  boon  companions,  that  he 
could  make  the  tour  of  America  without  betraying 
his  incognito,  support  himself  during  his  travels 
by  his  performances  on  the  bagpipe,  and  give 
away  large  sums  beside.  All  this  he  did :  every 
one  may  remember  the  furore  he  created.  A 
friend  of  his  at  the  same  time  entered  into  a  simi- 
lar engagement,  only  the  scene  of  his  pilgrimage 
was  to  be  France.  This  version  of  the  story  may 
not  be  quite  correct  in  all  its  particulars,  for  such 
things  are  apt  to  get  confused. 

Prince  Demetrius  Casimir,  in  his  history  of  the 
Osmans,  relates  a  thrillingly  romantic  incident,  in 
which  a  public  musician  figures  largely.  Sultan 
Murad  the  Fourth,  at  the  capture  of  Bagdad, 
gave  the  cruel  command  to  massacre  all  the  in- 
habitants. During  the  horrible  carnage,  an  itin- 
erant Persian  minstrel  obtained  from  the  officers 
of  the  Sultan,  permission  to  appear  in  the  prince*s 
presence  once  before  his  death.  Murad  having 
commanded  him  to  give  a  proof  of  his  abilities  in 
his  art,  the  musician  took  a  schetschta  to  accom- 
pany a  plaintive  song  en  the  taking  of  the  city,  in 
which  he  adroitly  introduced  the  praises  of  Murad. 
lie  performed  it  with  so  delightful  a  voice,  and 
with  80  much  pathos,  that  the  Sultan  could  not 
restrain  hi?  tears,  and  issued  orders  to  pardon  the 
rest  of  the  Bagdadians. 


Ah,  here  comes  my  favorite  organist,  Pierre, 
with  his  organ.  His  patois  proclaims  him  a  son 
of  Switzerland.  Pierre  is  a  fine-lookiog  youth, 
with  a  dark  glowing  complexion,  large  lustro» 
black  eyes,  curling  locks  of  jet,  and  the  white«l 
teeth  in  the  world.  With  your  graceful,  winniB^ 
manners,  and  noble  figure,  my  craft-brother,  yoo 
only  lack,  among  us  equalitarioTiB,  the  accideDt 
of  high  birth,  to  be  likened  unto  the  Apollo  Bel- 
videre.  His  story,  although  unadorned  by  any 
extraordinary  incidents,  is  interesting,  as  being  ono 
case  out  of  a  thousand  similar  ones. 

Upon  an  almost  inaccessible  peak  of  the  Alps, 
is  perched  a  very  little  cottage,  nearly  covered 
with  clustering  vines,  which  are  kept  in  a  state 
of  the  most  delicious  verdure  by  the  dancing  spraj 
of  a  silver  cascade,  which  precipitates  itself  from 
a  neighboring  mountain.  This  little  cottage  k 
the  birth-place  of  Pierre,  and  the  home  of  his 
parents  and  tribe  of  brothers  and  sisters,  who  are 
not  a  few.  Poverty  dwells  with  them  as  a  con- 
stant guest ;  but  so  accustomed  have  they  be- 
come, through  long  subjection  to  it,  to  her  cspioH" 
age,  that  her  presence  is  borne  unrepiningly. 
Poor  though  this  family  are,  for  their  only  proper- 
ty  is  a  few  cows  and  goats,  which  find  scant  pas- 
turage on  the  mountains,  yet  are  they  happy 
through  mutual  affection  and  content  If  their 
resources  are  few,  one  comfort  is,  their  wants  are 
few  also;  and  altogether  they  could  get  along 
very  well,  if  it  were  not  for  the  cold  dreary  win- 
ter,— ^but  that  causes  many  a  hard  tug  for  life. 

Perched  on  just  such  another  mountain-peak,  is 
just  such  another  cot,  and  in  it  dwells  Annette, 
(how  my  friend  Pierre's  eyes  sparkle  at  that 
magic  name !) — Annette,  the  prettiest  thepherdess 
in  the  whole  canton — she,  whose  moruing-carol  is 
the  sweetest,  aud  whose  step  is  the  blithest,  of  all 
the  gay  maidens  who  lead  their  flocks,  at  dawn, 
to  pasture.  And  never  did  azure  eyes  beam  a 
brighter  welcome  than  do  those  of  Annette  to 
Pierre,  as  he  each  morning  appears,  while  yet  the 
mists  cap  the  mountains,  and  ere  Sol  has  arisen  to 
drink  (thirsty  rogue  that  he  is !)  the  dew-drops 
from  every  floweret's  cup,  to  conduct  her  charge  to 
the  shadiest  spots  and  coolest  springs  of  water ; 
and,  also,  at  sunset,  as  that  electric  passirord, 
**  Praise  ye  the  Lord,"  resounding  from  peak  to 
peak,  recalls  the  shepherds  and  vine -dressers  to 
their  homes,  he  re-appears,  to  assist  her  in  driving 
them  homewards. 

Sunset  among  the  Alps,  among  the  eternal 
hills — what  a  train  of  gorgeous  imagery  does  it 
present  to  the  mind — imngery  which  even  the 
glowing  pencil  of  a  Claude  were  inadequate  to 
picture  !  We  seem  to  hear  the  evening  song  of 
the  peasants,  so  beautifully  sung  by  that  poetess 
of  heaven,  Mrs.  Hemans,  and  faintly  mingling 
with  the  rich  human  voices,  the  tinkling  of  nam- 
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I>erlefl8  silTory  cattle-bells.  From  the  onapproacha- 
l>le  sublimity  of  thrir  heights,  which  are  illamed 
by  tlie  first  suubeam,  and  where  the  last  lingers, 
&s  if  loth  to  say  farewell,  to  the  lowliest  flower 
btloommg  in  their  fertile  valleys,  the  scenery  of  the 

^Ipe  is  a  wilderness  of  unequalled  maguificence 

WLod  ioreliness. 

**  YoQ  torrent,  foamiof  down  the  j^ranite  steep, 
Bparkks  all  biilliance  in  the  tettini;  beam : 
JDterk  glens  beneath  in  shadowy  beauty  sleep, 
Where  pipes  the  goatherd  by  his  mountain-stream.** 

*'  If  ever  my  earthly  spirit  has  been  roused  to  a 
more  worthy  contemplation  of  the  Almighty  Au- 
thor of  creation,  it  has  been  in  such  moments  as 
these,  when  I  have  looked  around  on  a  vast  am- 
piiheatre  of  rocks,  torn  by  ten  thousand  storms, 
and  of  Alps  clothed  with  the  spotless  mantle  of 
everlasting  snow.  Above  me,  was  the  clear  blue 
vault  of  heaven,  which,  at  such  elevations,  seems 
so  perceptibly  nearer  and  more  azure  ;  far  below 
me,  the  vast  glacier,  from  whose  chill  bosom  is- 
snes  the  future  river,  which  is  there  commencing 
its  long  course  to  the  ocean ;  high  overhead,  those 
icy  pinnacles,  on  which  countless  winters  have 
spread  their  dazzling  honors !  Who  is  there,  that 
could  see  himself  surrounded  by  effects  such  as 
these,  and  not  feel  his  soul  elevated  from  nature 
to  nature*s  Grod  ?  Yes,  land  of  the  mountain  and  the 
torrent ! — land  of  the  glacier  and  the  avalanche  ! 
— who — who  could  wander  amidst  thy  solitudes  of 
unrivalled  magnificence,  without  catching  a  por- 
tion, at  least,  of  the  inspiration  they  are  so  calcu- 
lated to  excite?  I  wonder  not  that  thy  sons, 
cradled  amongst  thy  ever- matchless  scenery, 
should  cling  with  such  filial  affection  to  the  moun- 
tain-breast that  nursed  them,  and  yearn  for  their 
native  cot  amid  the  luxuries  of  foreign  cities.** 

But  to  return  to  my  story :  This  kind  of  life, 
pleasant  as  it  is,  cannot  last  forever.  Eighteen 
winters  have  invigorated  and  perfected  the  form 
of  Pierre  ;  and  upon  the  fair  head  of  the  gentle 
Annette  have  been  showered  the  roses  of  sixteen 
summers.  Pierre  is  almost  a  man,  with  no  earth- 
ly mode  of  making  a  future  livelihood  ;  and  then, 
as  to  Anuette,  a  big  clumsy  fellow  (for  so  Pierre 
calls  him,  although,  in  the  opinion  of  the  damsels  in 
general,  he  is  a  remarkably  fine-looking  man)  be- 
gins to  make  himself  very  plenty — too  much  so — at 
her  fdther*8  cottage  ;  and,  worse  than  all,  the  old 
man  evidently  favors  his  suit — and  why  ?  Just  be- 
cause he  owns  a  snug  little  farm  in  the  valley  be- 
neath, aud  makes  large  promises — ^promises  so  huge 
that  one  may  easily  be  sure  that  he  meaneth  not  to 
keep  the  half  of  them.  To  be  sure,  Annette  al- 
most always  manages  to  make  her  escape  from 
him,  to  wander  with  Pierre  to  favorite  spots ;  some- 
times to  watch  the  daring  bounds  of  the  chamois, 
at  a  vast  height  above  them  ;  and  sometimes  to 
the  boundaries  of  deep,  mysterious  glens,    the 
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haunts  of  fairies,  whom  they  often  distinctly  hear 
singing  ;  but  still  oflener  to  gather  fragrant  bou- 
quets of  the  campanella,  violet,  aud  other  delicate 
flowen,  indigenous  to  the  soil,  with  which  he 
wreathes  her  hair,  and  with  which  she  bedecks 
his  button-holes,  much  to  the  discontent  of  Oriiffe, 
who  has  the  aggravation  of  witnessing  said  deco- 
rations on  their  return.  But,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, this  kind  of  life  could  not  last  forever ;  the 
presence  of  the  big  clumsy  rival  made  Fierre  un- 
easy, and  he  bethought  himself  of  a  multitude  of 
plans,  by  the  which  he  might  become  master  of  a 
little  dross  ;  but,  after  long  racking  his  brain,  none 
appeared  so  feasible  as  the  example  of  a  specula- 
tive neighbor,  who  had  realized  quite  a  small  in- 
dependence by  travelling  through  England  with  a 
hand-organ.  Perhaps,  as  his  fortune  was  made, 
he  could  be  persuaded  to  lend  the  alchemic  instru- 
ment Brilliant  idea!  Full  of  the  project,  Pierre 
flew  to  Annette,  to  disclose  his  plan.  She  joyful- 
ly concurred  with  him  in  its  practicability — the 
thought  was  splendid  ;  could  he  but  obtain  a  loan  of 
the  organ,  he  would  go  to  America,  a  country  which 
was  literally  paved  with  gold.  Only  one  thing  tor- 
mented Pierre :  if  he  went,  would  she  promise  to  l>e 
true  to  him  ^ — would  she  favor  the  big  ugly  Orliffo  ? 
No !  how  could  he  ask  such  a  question  ;  he  knew 
that  she  hated  Oriiffe,  and  true  as  the  needle  to  the 
pole  would  she  be  to  him.  Together  then,  hand  in 
hand,  they  trotted  off  to  the  abode  of  the  retired 
musical  tourist,  at  which  they  safely  arrived,  by 
dint  of  scaling  a  few  long,  dilapidated  ladders,  and 
crossing  narrow  natural  bridges,  over  deep,  roaring 
abysses.  Melted  by  the  pleading  of  Annette*s 
blue  eyes,  and  well  knowing  Pierre's  honesty  aud 
carefulness,  old  Fritz  lent  the  cherished  organ, 
though  not  without  very  many  strict  injunctions 
for  its  preservation  and  safe  return.  Annette's 
father,  at  her  urgent  entreaty,  consented  to  give 
her  two  years*  grace  (for  that  was  the  length  of 
time  to  which  Pierre  limited  his  minstrelic  aberra- 
tions} from  the  importunities  of  Oriiffe. 

And  now  the  sad  moment  of  parting  has  ar- 
rived. It  is  early  day,  aud  never  has  the  eye 
dwelt  on  a  lovelier  scene  than  is  here  presented. 
The  sun's  rays  gild  the  leaves  of  the  towering 
piues ;  every  floweret  looks  as  if  re-touched  by  the 
pencil  of  heaven  ;  the  birds  are  singing  gaily  their 
welcome  to  light ;  aud  the  majestic  l&mmer-geyer, 
the  kingly  eagle  of  the  Alps,  is  proudly  skimming 
his  path  through  ether ;  the  mountains  are  echo- 
ing with  the  winding  calls  of  the  Senn's  horn ; 
and  the  deep  torrents,  as  they  impetuously  rush  on 
in  their  never-ending  course,  lift  up  their  voices  in 
concert  with  the  universal  chorus  of  holy  thanks- 
giving !  A  flock  of  lambs  are  bleating  for  their 
mistress ;  but  she,  poor  little  Anuette,  heeds  them 
not,  but  is  silting  disconsolate  on  a  high 
weeping  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
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contrary,  Pierre  bears  himself  manfully  ;  for  why 
should  he  uot  ?  Is  he  not  goiug  out  into  (he  world 
to  make  a  fortune — out  into  that  great  and  happy 
world  of  which  he  has  heard  so  much»  and  seen  so 
liitio  7 — And  so  he  tells  Annette ;  and  tells  her, 
also,  of  impossible  feats  which  he  is  to  perform, 
and  of  incalculable  riches  which  he  is  to  bring  her 
back.  Poor  boy  I  with  thy  warm,  sanguine  heart, 
thou  art  about  to  combat  with  a  world  the  very 
oppoiile  to  thy  imaginings  ;  and  full  many  a  bitter 
pang  art  thou  doomed  to  feel,  ere  thy  task  is  ac- 
complished. The  usual  quantity  of  tears  were 
shed  at  parting,  and  the  approved  number  of  prom- 
ises reciprocated.  Simple  creatures !  they  had  no 
fears  for  the  future  ;  Hope*s  beacon-star  shone 
bright  above  them  ;  the  only  pain  felt  by  their  in- 
nocent hearts,  was  that  of  separation  ;  but  that 
pain  was  keen  enough :  two  long  years.  Their 
tokens  were  exchanged — most  expressive  ones — 
the  most  so  of  'any  :  a  lock  of  either^s  hair,  to  be 
religiously  worn  until  they  meet  again. 

Pierre  starts  o(}*,  the  organ  firmly  strapped  on 
his  back,  a  btindle  suspended  from  a  stick  h's  only 
baggage,  and  Carlo,  his  dog,  who  obstinately  re- 
fuses to  be  separated  from  him,  after  licking  An- 
nette's hand,  and  whining  farewell,  bounds  after 
him.  Pierre  pauses  not  until  at  a  safe  distance 
from  Annette's  eyes,  when  he  lays  down  his  little 
bundle,  and.  resting  the  organ,  plays  the  **  Rans 
des  Vuches,''  that  Alpine  touchstone.  It  is  too 
much,  his  lip  quivers,  tears  rush  to  his  eyes,  and 
poor  Annette  sobs  aloud  ;  but  this  will  never  do — 
•*  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady  :  "  so,  witli  a 
final  wave  of  his  cap,  (the  very  same  that  he 
wears  thi.s  minute,  a  little  green  one,  without  any 
front,  and  encircled  by  a  red  band,)  a  signal  which 
she  answers  with  a  flutter  of  her  apron,  he  disap- 
pears from  her  sight. 

And  now,  after  a  long  and  weary  voyage,  a 
prey  to  those  sorest  distempers  of  the  heart,  home- 
sickness and  loneliness,  he  is  among  us.  Many  a 
privation  he  feels,  many  a  time  he  lays  his  aching 
head  on  the  cold  earth,  and  many  an  unkind 
taunt,  and  cruel  word,  he  bears  patiently,  for  the 
thought  of  Annette  warms  his  heart,  and  he  is 
sure  that  her  prayers  follow  him.  Carlo  has 
grown  as  thin  as  a  rail,  and  his  once  flourishing 
tail,  poor  brute !  now  droops  despondingly,  as  he 
eyes  askance  a  well-condilioned  brother,  munch- 
ing daintily  a  choice  bone — hopelessly  he  sneaks 
along, 

•*  Carlo*i  occupation  's  gone ;  *• 

but  cheer  up,  old  fellow,  the  hour  before  day  is 
always  the  darkest ;  and,  if  that  rule  stands  good  in 
your  case,  the  best  of  times  are  certainly  about 
dawning  on  you.  There  now,  Pierre,  said  I  not 
true  7  Look  you,  there  is  a  window  opened,  up 
the  street,  and  a  nice  old  gentleman  beckons  you 


to  approach.  Run  quick,  and  be  sure  you  griad 
your  very  best !  Bravo !  what  has  he  given  yoa  ^ 
— a  quarter 7  May  he  live  forever!  My  dear 
craft-brother,  you  make  a  bow  that  would  do 
honor  to  a  prince,  and  display  your  white  teeth 
charmingly.  I  am  not  at  all  iDqusitire,  ymi 
know,  but  what  doee  the  dear  old  6oal  saj-  ! 
*'  Come  in,  and  get  your  dinner ;  and  I  wish  yoa 
to  come  here  and  play  for  me  every  day."  All  ! 
Pierre  can  understand  bo  much  English — ^he  le«nit 
it  on  the  way  over  ;— anyhow,  the  heart  is  quick 
to  interpret  the  language  of  kindness,  be  it  ia 
Kamtschadalian  or  Hindostanee.  Here  he  coioes 
out  again,  smiling  heartfelt  thanks  to  his  benefae- 
tor;  and  Carlo  licks  his  chops  with  awell-eatii*6vid 
air ;  success  has  added  fresh  fuel  to  the  hope  gioir- 
ing  in  the  bosom  of  Pierre.  Go  on  ! — go  ou  !— the 
fortune  will  soon  be  won,  and  then,  nurrah !  for 
home  and  Annette ! 

Here  comes  another  musician — not  a  bit  of  ro- 
mance is  there  about  him — nay,  that  lackiidaifli> 
cal  air  is  badly  put  on  ;  it  will  not  impose  on  any 
one  here.  My  friend,  if  you  were  only  aware 
that  performing  in  our  neigliborhood  is  like  bhu^- 
ing  coals  to  Newcastle,  perhaps  you  would  discon- 
tinue your  inflictions.  Ough !  if  you  teill  play, 
choose  something  else  than  that  abhorred  "  Tboa, 
thou,  reigu'st  in  this  bosom !  "  Now  a  penny  ■ 
thrown,  and  he  drops  the  crank  precipitately  in 
the  middle  of  a  bar,  to  dive  at  it.  That  wicked 
boy  has  heated  it  red  hot,  and  the  poor  man,  with 
burnt  fingers,  which  ho  hastily  blows,  resumes  the 
bar  at  which  he  snapped  off.  Mistricordia  !  an 
air  from  Norma:  the  miserable  individual  knows 
of  no  step  between  the  ridiculous  and  the  sublime ! 
Away  I  away  I  will  nought  do  you  to  murder  but 
that  enchanting  Deh  Conte  7  Our  cars  are  dis- 
tracted with  thy  din,— begone  !  and  forever !  Now 
there  is  a  short  respite  from  open- air  mitsic — a 
few  moments  which  are  ably  filled  up  by  a  little 
local  episode :  a  few  doors  off  somebody  is  taking 
a  singing-lesson : — 

*♦  Sol,  la,  si,  do-o-o-o-o  !  " 

**  Brava,  bellesima !  brava,  Signorina !  "  Todf- 
erates  II  Maestro,  **  si,  that  is  very  much  nice. 
Brava  I " 

♦'  So-o-o-^o-o-l !  '*  continues  the  pupil,  who 
sings  away  zealously  until  thrown  into  the  shade 
by  a  fresh  attraction. 

Room  for  a  whole  troupe — an  Italian,  monkey, 
wife,  and  other  crying  evils,  in  the  shape  of  two 
small  children.  Their  complexions  tell,  sore 
enough,  of  the  sunny  south,  and  its  vine-clad 
hills ;  but,  ai  to  the  poetry  of  Italy,  not  a  speck 
of  it  have  they  about  them.  I  fear  me  much, 
their  motives  soar  not  above  the  acqutsitioo  of  sor- 
did gold  ;  and  that  they  are  no  more  than  a  party 
of  Neapolitan  lazaroni,  on  a  concertizing  spec 
A  fine  notion  they  must  have  of  the  American 
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xmMiea]  tute,  to  be  aim,  if  they  think  to  sueoeed. 
Tlie  nisii  tuns  the  erank  of  his  iMtmtneot ;  but 
the  MrthBMMi  whieh  coaitiiiiteo  the  chief  chann 
•f  our  friend  Fieire'e  performanees  is  wanting; 
the  woman  plays  the  tambearine,  and  sings.  O, 
shade  of  Catalan!,  she  sings  I  The  children  yell» 
and  the  only  one  of  the  party  who  enters  with  rel- 
ish into  the  spirit  of  the  entertainment,  is  the  mon- 
key, who  dances  and  leaps,  in  the  bright  hope  of 
making  his  teeth  meet  in  the  finger  which  a  rois- 
chievoos  urchin  is  poking  tantalizingly  at  him. 
Dance  on,  tempted  pug,  thou  art  not  the  only  one 
getting  a  living  by  cutting  capers ;  nor  are  thy 
motivee  less  pure  than  those  of  many  of  thy  hu- 
man brethren. 

They  are  off!     Au  revoir ! 
Now  we  are  treated  to  a  gteaiA  of  snnshine 
from  a  local  amateur  flute,  acting  as  an  emollient 
on  our  raffled  feelings. 

Every  profession  has  its  technicalities  and  pro- 
fessional secrets.     One  secret,  and  a  very  impor- 
tant one,  too,  in  the  itinerating  musical  profession, 
is,  that  it  is  not  always  the  beet  organ,  or  other 
instrument,  that  acquires  the  most  mammon,  by 
no  manner  of  means.    Two  organists  meet : 
**  How  moosh  moonish  you  make  do  tay,  Hans?" 
*<  I  ish  not  make  noting  ad  all." 
**Sol  Ty  I  ish  make  more  as  do  toUar." 
**  Veil,  vat  for  dat  7  mine  ish  de  pest  organ  in 
de  cidy,  and  blays  de  most  dunes." 

"  Ha !  ha  !  and  mine  ish  de  vorst — dat  ish  de 
reason  I  makes  de  moonish ;  ds  beoples  bay  me 
for  go  vay  !  " 

For  a  short  space  now  there  is  silence  ;  but  a 
very  short  space,  however,  for  in  the  next  street 
is  heard  the  voice  of  a  particularly  shrill  clarionet, 
apparently  struggling  in  a  paroxysm  of  the  highest 
excitement.  His  embellishments  to  even  the  sim- 
plest air  are  so  extremely  florid,  that  it  is  well 
nigh  impossible,  amid  the  extraneous  ornaments, 
for  one  to  recognise  the  most  familiar  okl  friend. 
Fortunately  he  has  turned  down  another  street, 
and  comes  not  this  way. 

A  noon-day  call  from  the  trumpet — a  very  few 
notes  though,  for  this  gentleman  is  very  chary  of 
his  execution,  not  oaring  to  **  waste  his  sweetness 
on  the  desert  air,"  but  barely  yielding  enough  to 
call  forth  ebullitions  of  joy  from  every  rheumatic 
patient  in  our  neighborhood.  Ferliaps  some  per- 
sons may  yet  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  the 
trumpet  is  an  effectual  exorciser  of  rheumatism. 
Aselepiades,  a  noted  physician  of  antiquity,  whom, 
of  course,  no  sensible  person  would  presume  to 
contradict,  has  pforen,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the 
obstreperous  music  of  this  instrament  is  of  hicalcn- 
lable  value  in  the  cure  of  afflicted  joints ;  and  not 
only  that,  but  that  it  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for 
many  other  diseases  likewise.  It  roust  have  act- 
ed on  the  homoBopathic  principle  in  the  case  of 
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Mozart,  who  would  turn  pale,  and  nearly  fall  into 
convulsions,  whenever  the  trampet  was  sounded 
in  his  presence,  nor,  in  spite  of  its  great  usefulness 
in  the  orchestra,  were  his  prejudices  ever  entirely 
removed.  A  similar  antipathy  existed  in  Haydn 
against  the  serpent,  a  newly-invented  bass  instru- 
ment, which  he  first  saw  on  his  visit  to  England. 
When  It  was  played  for  him,  he  manifested 
great  horror  and  dislike,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  performance,  for  he  had  that  due  courtesy,  so 
seldom  practised,  to  reserve  his  remarks  tUl  the 
conclusion,  inquired  the  name  of  the  formidable 
monster.  On  being  told  that  it  was  named  the 
serpent,  he  exclaimed,  with  great  naivete,  "  Ah, 
dat  not  de  serfient  dat  dempted  Eve."  An  anec- 
dote of  Corelli,  the  illustrious  composer  and  violin- 
ist, may  not  be  inappropriate  here.  He  was  once 
performing  a  solo  on  the  violin,  at  the  mansion  of 
his  great  friend,  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  when  he  ob- 
served the  cardinal  and  another  person  talking. 
Corelli  inmiediately  laid  down  his  instrament,  and, 
being  asked  the  reason,  replied,  that  *<  he  feared 
his  music  disturbed  the  conversation."  If  this  ex. 
ample  were  to  be  much  followed  now,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  very  little  beyond  the  first  bars  of  any 
piece  would  be  heard.  On  another  occasion  he 
was  interrupted  in  the  execution  of  one  of  his 
grand  concertos  in  public,  by  the  entrance  of  one 
of  the  royal  family,  who,  for  some  time,  ao  en- 
grossed the  attention  of  the  audience,  that  he  was 
nearly  unheeded:  so  he  quietly  placed  his  fiddle 
under  his  arm,  and  marched  out  of  the  house. 

Even  our  very  meals  are  accompanied  by 
music ;  and  thus*  unwittingly,  we  ape  the  Hospo- 
dar  of  Turkey,  who,  the  moment  he  seats  himself 
at  table,  is  greeted  by  the  screeches  of  an  orches- 
tra of  thirty  or  forty  unseen  musicians,  who  strike 
up  with  their  violuis,  and  pan-pipes  of  fourteeii  reeds, 
called  miskals.  These  musicians  are  the  people 
known  in  England  by  the  name  of  gipsies,  and  in 
France  as  Bohemians.  Immense  numbers  of  them 
inhabit  Moldavia  and  WaUachia,  and  are  called 
Tringans  ;  some  leading  a  settled  life,  and  some, 
as  elsewhere,  wandering  from  place  to  place,  and 
not  a  few  of  them  finding  their  way  to  us,  to  bless 
our  ears  with  their  music,  and  amuse  our  eyes 
with  their  fantastic  and  outre  "gear.  Well,  we 
bid  them  welcome ;  there  is  plenty  of  room  on 
this  glorious  continent  for  them,  and  myriads  more 
of  their  well-disposed  brethren.  Among  the  an- 
cients, and  even  in  the  middle  ages,  it  was  custo- 
mary to  employ  profeased  carvers  at  table,  who 
were  bound  to  keep  time  to  the  music  of  a  band. 
Carving  a  huge  chine  of  beef  was,  of  course,  ac- 
companied by  a  grave  minuet;  but  a  nimbly- 
moving  jig  flew  after  the  flying  turkey.  Moxart 
composed  a  Turkey  Waltz,  and  Haydn  the  cele- 
brated Ox  Minuet :  if  they  had  lived  a  couple  of 
centuries  earlier,  we  would  think  that  they  had 
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dedicated  these  pieces  to  the  service  of  the  ban- 
quet    It  must  have  been  droll  in  those  days  to 
^     hear  one  guest  ask  another  how  he  liked  the  com- 
)     beef  minuet,  and  what  he  thought  of  the  turtle- 
strathspey,  or  the  roast-veal  hornpipe.    But  those 


good  old  days  are  gone  for  aye  and  aye.    We, 
are  favored   with    music    at  meal 
through  carelessness,  have  never  availed 
of  the  opportunity  to  practise  carvinir  aocofdin^ 
the  laws  of  musical  expression. 


THE    RESCUED     BRIDE. 


9L  VoYl^cY  %t^tn\^. 


On  the  bonk  of  the  Winooski  River  is  a  small  mound,  near  which  have  been  found  lai;ge  Dombers  of  Indiaa 
There  is  a  story  connecten  with  it,  which,  as  yet,  rests  in  tradition  only.  In  1704,  a  bridal  party  was  attaeked  oa  tl 
side  of  the  mountain,  by  a  small  number  of  Indians,  put  to  flight,  and  the  bride  taken  prisoner.  The  Indians  i 
by  the  husband  and  two  fUends  to  this  mound,  and  after  a  desperate  fight,  the  Indians  were  slain  and  the  bride 


The  moon  is  down,  and  the  night  breeze 

Moans  fitfully  through  the  vale, 
Where  the  savage  band,  in  their  waking  dream, 

Keep  guard  o'er  the  captive  pale. 
The  night  is  dark  as  the  shadow 

That  fell  o'er  the  bride  that  mom, 
When  the  strongest  hope  of  her  life's  spring  time, 

Away  from  her  heart  was  torn 

The  cold  dew  moistens  the  chaplet 

Of  flowers  around  her  brow  ; 
And  the  warm  tears  gush  from  her  o'ercharged  heart, 

As  she  thinks  of  her  husband  now 
The  red  man  tightens  his  rude  grasp, 

Half  waked  by  her  smothered  sigh ; 
And  he  dreams  of  to-morrow's  battle  danoe, 

And  the  tortured  captive's  cry. 

Now  the  forest  leaves  are  rustling, 

But  gently  as  if  they  were  pressed 
By  a  startled  hare,  as  she  glides  away 

From  her  soft  and  leafy  nest ; 
But  firm  is  the  foot  that  treads  them, 

And  fearless  that  piercing  eye ; 
And  stout  the  heart  that  must  conquer  now, 

Or  to  save  his  bride  most  die. 


They  start!  'tis  too  late!  for  a  strong  arm, 

That  never  was  lifted  in  vain. 
Sinks  the  hatchet,  swift  as  the  lightning's  flash, 

Deep— deep— to  each  Indian's  brain ; 
One  only  hath  quick  seized  the  captive. 

He  dashes  away  on  his  track ; 
But  the  bullet  hath  pierced  his  heart  to  its  core. 

Ere  the  wood  bean  the  rifle's  crack. 

The  clouds  pass  away,  and  a  bright  star 

Looks  down  on  the  joyous  pair ; 
Where,  wreathed  in  each  other's  fond  embrace, 

They  pour  out  their  thankful  prayer  ; 
The  whippoorwiU  trills  forth  his  carol. 

The  fire-fly  starts  from  his  rest. 
And  a  great  tear  gleams  in  the  husband's  eye, 

As  be  clasps  his  wife  to  his  breait. 

The  moon  is  down,  and  the  night  breeze 

Moans  fitfully  through  the  wood- 
Where  the  savage  men,  of  an  boor  ago. 

Lie  slumbering  in  their  blood : 
But  the  captive 's  away  to  the  cottafe, 

On  the  bank  of  the  river  wide ; 
Where  anxious  bosoms  Joyously  greet 

The  return  of  the  rescued  bride ! 
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THE  DEFEAT  OF  CHLOROFORM. 


BT    8EL1IAI. 


*  O  when  is  LeClw*t  fiibled  Btnam  1  *'    "  Eunkft,  Eureka ! 


**  Now,  Dr.  Sterling,  be  exceedingly  careful ;  do  n*t 
give  her  but  very  little.** 

"  Novr,  Dr.  Sterling,  be  sure  you  give  me  quite 
enough.  Make  me  forget  those  terrible  instru- 
ments being  anywhere  near  me.  I  had  much 
rather  take  no  chloroform  at  all,  than  just  enough 
to  beuumb  my  moving  powers,  and  make  me  feel 
as  if  in  a  nightmare,  beside  enduring  the  infliction 
of  filling  and  HIing.*' 

It  is  said,  **  a  bow  is  an  answer  for  anything.** 
At  any  rate,  the  low  one  which  the  dentist 
made  to  both  ladies,  seemed  to  have  the  magic 
effect  of  satisfying  their  contradictory  demands ; 
and  without  more  ado,  I  took  my  station  m  the 
chair  of  ordeal,  and  my  good  mamma  settled 
herself  in  a  comfortable  comer  of  the  sofa. 

After  inhaling  the  subtle  fluid  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, I  gradually  lost  sight  of  the  figure  intent 
on  sorting  the  instruments  of  torture ;  and  the 
little  room  expanded  into  a  beautifully  arranged 
garden,  with  walks  extending  in  all  directions, 
luring  my  not  reluctant  steps  to  shady  groves, 
where  birds  of  gayest  plumage  sported,  uuaf- 
frighted  even  at  my  near  approach  ;  and  **  the 
light  wings  of  Zephyr,  oppress  *d  with  perfume,'* 
sighed  gently  through  the  boughs.  Each  turn 
bronght  to  my  delighted  gaze  some  new  vista  of 
loveliness. 

At  length,  as  I  strayed  still  farther  on,  the  trees 
clustered  in  closer  groups  around  my  path,  and 
there  arose  before  me  a  gigantic  pile  of  ro/»»i8,  al- 
most shrouded  in  a  velvet  coLt  ui  moss.  From  a 
spring  near  the  summit,  there  issued  a  little 
streamlet,  that  came  leaping  from  rock  to  rock, 
tin  it  reached  the  ground,  and  then  wound  its  de- 
vious course  among  the  trees,  over  a  bed  of  peb- 
bles white  as  snow. 

Beautiful  as  this  place  was,  its  loveliness  was 
enhanced  to  me  by  the  discovery  of  a  light  female 
form  in  the  distance ;  and  soon,  by  its  airy  and 
graceful  motion,  and  the  peculiar  turn  of  her  ex- 
quisite head,  I  recognised  my  dearest  friend,  my 
beloved  Aim^e.  The  sound  of  my  voice  arrested 
her  steps ;  and  her  pretty  little  greyhound,  the 


sprightly  Fontainelle,  greeted  me  in  the  most  joy- 
ous manner. 

Arm  in  arm  with  my  darling  Aim^e,  I  wan. 
dered  on  through  the  now  pathless  woods,  and 
gathered,  as  we  passed,  the 

**  Violets,  deep  blue  violets, 
April't  loveliest  coronets.** 

But  our  curiosity  was  excited  by  a  tasteful 
pleasure-house,  and  we  entered  to  explore  its  hid- 
den beauties.  Ah !  fatal  spot !  Scarcely  had  we 
begun  to  admire  the  paintings  that  adorned  its 
walls,  or  the' groups  of  statuary  in  its  niches,  when 
a  sulphurous  smoke  surrounded  us,  and  the  scent 
of  fire  was  too  strong  to  be  disregarded. 

We  instinctively  clasped  each  other  In  a  closer 
embrace,  and  attempted  to  escape.  Suddenly  we 
heard  a  low  cry,  and  looking  up,  saw  Fontainelle 
on  a  burning  beam,  which  seemed  about  to  fall 
on  us. 

Aim^e  called  in  agony,  but  my  power  to  speak 
or  move  was  gone.  I  looked  ouce  more,  the  beam 
was  coming  down.  Making  a  great  effort,  I 
pushed  Aim6e  through  the  open  door,  and  received 
the  blow  upon  my  head  alone. 

"  Selmai !  Selmai !  oh,  she  will  never  look  at 
me  again  !  1  declare,  Dr.  Sterling,  you  have  ccr- 
Uinly  killed  her  I'* 

Languidly  and  with  a  feeling  of  pain  I  opened 
my  eyes.  There  stood  my  poor  mother,  terror 
depicted  in  every  T'me  of  her  face  ;  and  there 
stood  the  dentist,  busy  in  extinguishing  a  bit  of 
lint,  which  her  alarm  had  made  him  drop  too 
near  the  lamp  which  was  used  to  heat  water. 

"  Fontainelle,**  I  murmured. 

"  Oh  dear !  **  cried  the  good  lady,  •*  she  will  sure- 
ly never  recover  I  She  is  wandering  now.  Oh, 
my  darling  Selmai,  why  did  I  consent  to  your  ta- 
king that  horrid  chloroform  7  *' 

Roused  by  her  agony,  I  entreated  her  to  be 
calm ;  assured  her  I  was  doing  well,  and  begged 
she  would  allow  the  doctor  to  finish.  There 
could  not  be  much  more  to  do. 

*<  No  more  chloroform,  then,**  said  she. 
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I  looked  at  the  gentleman  for  anistanoe,  and 
althongli  he  had  exhansted  all  hm  argamenta  da- 
ring my  sleep,  he  withdrew  my  poor  mother  to  a 
little  distance,  and  began  his  task  again. 

"  Now,  my  dear  madam,  you  know  yonr 
daughter's  constitution  is  very  delicate,  and  it  is 
of  importance  to  spare  her  all  possible  pain  ;"  and 
he  went  on,  attempting  to  soothe  and  conyinee  ; 
but  all  in  vain. 

Wearied  with  the  discussion,  I  turned  my  head 
away  ;  when  what  should  I  spy,  but  the  bottle 
containing  within  its  crystal  enclosure,  the  mighty 
master  of  pain. 

Hurriedly  I  steeped  my  handkerchief  m  its  lim- 
pid waters,  and  softly  did  I  restore  the  phial  to  its 
proper  place.  But  the  noise  of  replacing  the  glass 
stopper  caught  the  doctor's  quick  ear,  and  he 
returned  to  his  post 

Quieting  him  with  a  look  of  entreaty,  I  cried 
out :  **  Dear  mother,  I  will  not  ask  for  any  more, 
but  will  try  to  imagine  I  have  taken  it  again,  so 
do  go  back  to  your  sofai  and  do  n*t  come  to  me 
till  the  filling  b  all  done,  and  Dr.  Sterling  finishes 
ofi^  by  extracting  that  great  tooth." 

**  O !  my  darling  child,  how  good  you  are  !  will 
you  really  bear  it  7  you  shall  have  that  beautifbl 
Arabian  to-morrow,  if  you  will." 

I  could  not  stand  this.  ^  No,  thank  you,  dear 
manuna,  I  do  not  want  the  Arabian  ;  it  will  be  a 
heavy  expense  to  you,  and  then  you  know  he 
might  break  my  neck  in  the  end." 

**  Ah  !  that  is  true,"  sighed  the  fond  parent  of 
an  only  child  ;  and  she  went  to  the  other  side  of 
the  room,  perfectly  delighted  with  the  possession 
of  the  bottle  of  chloroform. 

It  began  to  be  an  effort  to  me  to  speak,  for  I 
felt  much  more  like  saying  with  Odin's  prophetess, 

"  Now  my  WMry  Up»  I  clo«e, 
Leave  me,  leave  me  to  repoie  ;** 

and  enveloping  my  face  in  my  handkerchief,  my 
troubles  fled,  whilst  a  peouliariy  peaceful  calm 
spread  over  me. 

I  found  myself  reposing  on  downiest  cushions 
in  a  fairy  boat,  which  floated  with  the  most  sooth- 
ing and  delightful  motion,  over  the  waters  of  a 
little  lake,  whose  tiny  waves  'dimpled  and  smiled 
a  long  '*  goodnight "  to  the  declining  sun,  as  he 
seemed  to  pause  on  the  summit  of  an  adjacent 
cliff*,  loath  to  leave  a  scene  of  such  sweet  beauty. 

Clad  in  their  autumnal  attire,  the  hills  which  cir- 


cled round  this  little  lake,  might  have  been  apos- 
trophised m  very  truth,  as 

**  Gfonpi  of  giant  kinga,  in  parple  and  in  goU, 
That  guard  the  enchanted  ground.** 

How  be«utifi]11y  and  dreamily  floated  up  the 
soft  clouds,  each  brightening  the  more  as  the  sun- 
beams rested  on  them,  into  forms  of  new  attrac- 
tion ;  as  if  to  entreat  the  departing  glory  to  pro- 
long his  stay ! 

Lingeringly  he  descended  into  the  crimson  car, 
which  lay  ready  to  waft  him  to  another  dime, 
where,  "  on  the  brink  of  Gauges  waits  the  snowy- 
vested  seer,"  impatient  to  greet,  with  homing 
incense  and  low-broathed  orisons,  his  glad  return. 

Slowly  faded  the  glowing  tints  from  earth,  and 
sea,  and  air,  whilst  from  the  distant  shore  there 
floated  a  strain  of  the  sweetest  farewell  mnsie; 
which,  mellowed  by  the  distance,  fell  on  the  ear 
like  the  soft  murmur  of  a  far-off*  waterfall. 

Homeward  flew  the  few  loitering  birds  to  their 
tree-top  dwellings ;  languidly  closed  the  pale  blos- 
som of  the  water  lily,  and  still  glided  my  little 
boat  over  the  waters,  which  now,  by  the  ripples 
against  its  sides,  gave  token  of  the  approachmg 
land. 

Just  then  I  saw  a  white  dove,  slowly  saiGif 
near,  and  gazing  round  as  if  uncertain  how  to 
proceed. 

I  knew  my  feathered  pet,  and  a  faint  «  Peri  " 
directed  its  course  towards  me.  Imagine  my  as- 
tonishment, when,  instead  of  perching  gently  ou 
my  hand,  as  was  its  wont,  the  bird  flew  at  me 
with  the  greatest  fury,  attempting  to  peck  my 
face  violently,  whilst  at  the  same  moment  the 
boat  crashed  with  a  startling  shock,  as  if  driven 
on  a  hidden  rock. 

"  It's  out,  I  assure  you,  it  is  out,  my  dear 
madam." 

And  there  stood  the  dentist,  pincers  in  hand ; 
and  there  stood  mamma  in  amazement  at  my 
quiet  fortitude.  Hardly  conscious,  my  cloak  was 
hurried  on,  and  we  took  our  departure  ;  the  dear 
lady  exclaiming  with  delight^  '*  Now,  my  darling, 
your  father  shall  hear  of  this  at  dinner-time,  and 
1 11  tell  him  how  well  you  bore  it,  and  hell  laugh, 
I  'm  sure,  over  the  defeat  of  Chloroform.  To  teD 
you  the  truth,  I  emptied  the  bottle  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  filled  it  up  with  water.  I  'B  make 
sc^^body  else  beside  you,  the  dupe  of  their  ia- 
agtnation,  I  fancy." 
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CINDERELLA. 

BT   ANNA   MAMH  POWER  AND  SARAH   H.   WHITMAN. 


**  Pomp  and  feMt  uul  rrrdiy, 

Matqoe  ud  utiqiM  fgmatry.*^—L*JU4gro. 


Pall  oft  the  muM,  m  tliriftjr  boowwivM  do, 

Qnn  Aold  claat  kiok  Mnaiit  ••  WMl*k  tbo  naw^— ^mtimi 


Tbs  night  WM  cold,  the  skMi  wen  bloak. 

The  ways  were  dark  and  dreary, 
When  Cinderella  o'er  the  fire 

Sat  hoverinf,  worn  and  weary. 
Neglected  iifher  childbood'i  home, 

She  knew  no  mother's  care, 
Condemned  in  yoathfol  loTelineis 

A  menial's  lot  to  ihare. 

Her  haughty  listen  spend  their  days 

In  splendor  and  parade, 
To  ball  and  opera  they  go, 

To  play  and  masquerade ; 
And,  now,  while  in  a  palace  halls 

They  join  the  festal  dance. 
She  lulls  her  little  heart  with  dreams 

And  Tisione  of  Romance. 

Tbe  mddy  hearth-fires  gleam  and  fcde 

Upon  the  dusky  wall. 
And  on  the  darkened  ceiling 

Fantastic  shadows  (all ; 
No  sound  is  beard  in  all  the  honsa, 

So  lonely  now  and  drear, 
And  e'en  the  cricket's  drowsy  song 

Falls  faintly  on  her  ear. 

There  pensive  by  the  hearth  she  sat. 

And  watched  tbe  flickering  fire. 
Nor  saw  that  dose  beside  her  stood 

A  dame,  in  rich  attire. 
When  lo !  upon  her  startled  gaze 

A  matchless  s]^ndor  broke. 
As  thus,  in  thrilling  words,  and  low, 

Tbe  radiant  fairy  spoke : 

**  No  longer  shaH  thou  moping  sit, 

Oppressed  with  gloom  and  care, 
But  at  the  roynl  banquet  shine. 

The  fairwt  of  the  fair! 
Go  search ;  and  by  the  garden  wall 

A  pompion  thou  shalt  find,  . 
And  lo,  a  chariot  shall  arise 

Fkom  out  itt  golden  rind ! 


*•  Down  in  ibe  cellar's  darkest  nook, 

A  rat-trap  shalt  behokl. 
Whose  narrow  space  doth  stable  steeds 

Of  naore  than  mortal  mould ! 
Behind  tbe  moss-grown  garden  weU 

Six  lisards  thou  shalt  see : 
These,  with  the  pompion  and  the  trap, 

Go,  quickly  bring  to  me ! " 

And  now  she  sees,  with  wondering  awe, 

Six  powdered  footmen  stand, 
Six  mice  transformed  to  stately  steeds, 

Beneath  the  fairy's  wajtd ! 
At  length  a  glittering  car  arose 

From  out  the  pompion's  rind. 
While  blazing  torches  flamed  before 

And  footmen  swung  behind ! 

Lo !  Cinderella's  tattered  garb, 

With  dust  and  ashes  strown. 
Touched  by  the  fairy's  magic  wand, 

With  pearls  and  diamonds  shone ! 
All  woTen  woof  of  mortal  loom 

HerTceture  did  surpass, 
And  on  her  little  feet  were  seen 

Two  slippers  framed  of  glass ! 

'*  Now,**  said  the  fairy,  "  mount  thy  cat, 

And  to  the  pokce  speed. 
But  as  you  prize  my  fairy  gifts. 

My  parting  counsel  heed : 
Should'st  thou  within  the  castle  gates 

Outstay  the  midnight  hour. 
Thy  gorgeous  robes  to  Utters  turn. 

My  spell  hath  lost  lu  power!  ** 

She  said :— the  fiery  coursers  prance. 

Their  rattling  hooft  resound— 
With  tossing  heads  and  flying  manes 

They  clear  the  frozen  ground. 
The  prince,  (informed  some  noble  dame 

Arrives  in  matchless  sUte,) 
With  all  his  royal  retinue, 

Beeeives  her  at  tbe  gate. 
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With  ooardy  grace  the  startled  child 

He  up  the  stair-case  hands, 
And  DOW  within  the  blazing  ha}l 

Sweet  Cinderella  stands. 
Soon  as  she  stept  within  the  door 

The  music  ceased  to  sound. 
And  on  the  softly-perfumed  air 

A  murmur  floats  around. 

Before  her  nobles  bent  the  knee, 

And  courtly  dames  caressed, 
While  foremost  in  the  glittering  throng 

Her  haughty  sisten  piess'd. 
Amid  the  glittering  throng  she  stood 

Like  some  wild,  woodland  flower, 
Blushing  at  her  own  loveliness, 

And  trembling  at  its  power ! 

The  prince,  enamored,  claimed  her  hand, 

And  bore  her  to  the  dance, 
And  oft  amid  its  mazy  rings    • 

She  sought  her  sisters'  glance. 
At  length  upon  the  castle-clock 

She  chanced  to  turn  her  eyf^ 
And  starts  to  see,  upon  its  face, 

The  hour  of  midnight  nigh  I 

Then,  swiftly  as  a  falling  star 
Shoots  through  the  gloom  of  night, 

She  sprang  into  her  airy  car 
And  ranisbed  from  |heir  sight. 


And  now,  of  all  her  splendor  reft, 

And  all  her  rich  attire. 
Again  she  takes  her  wonted  place 

Beside  the  kitchen  fire. 

But  soon  she  hears  a  thundering  knock 

Resounding  through  the  hall — 
The  sisters  all  come  rushing  in, 

Enraptured  with  the  ball. 
All  talk  at  once,  and  all  descant 

Upon  the  unknown  guest. 
And  toll  of  all  the  courtesies 

She  showed  them  at  the  feast. 

They  say  that  court  and  city  now 

Are  ringing  with  her  fame. 
The  prince  has  offered  countless  sums 

To  learn  the  stranger's  name. 
Fair  Cinderella,  wild  with  joy. 

Seems  liule  heod  to  take. 
She  only  yawns  and  rubs  her  eyes 

As  if  but  half  awake. 

At  length,  she  said :  **  Ah  sisten,  dear, 

Would  you  but  let  me  go 
To-morrow  night,  a  little  while. 

With  you,  to  see  the  show !" 
"  With  %»,  indeed !  upon  my  word  I 

But  understand  at  once 
That  courts  and  balls  are  not  for  such 

As  jfoUf  you  little  dunce  ! " 


V«tt  II. 


AoAiK  the  palace  halls  are  thronged 

With  many  a  noble  guest. 
And  Cinderella,  loyelier  still. 

Is  there  among  the  rest. 
So  &st  the  golden  moments  fly. 

In  rapture  and  delight, 
She  soon  forgets  to  count  the  hours, 

Nor  heeds  their  rapid  flight. 

But  hark !  at  length  the  castle  clock 

Sounds  from  its  lofty  tower — 
She  starts  to  hear  it,  stroke  by  stroke 

Toll  forth  the  midnight  hour. 
She  fled  across  the  marble  floor 

Fleet  as  the  mountain  wind, 
But,  tripping  at  the  door,  she  left 

One  shining  shoe  behind. 


There,  gleaming  like  a  diamond  spaik. 

The  litUe  slipper  lies. 
Dropped  like  a  star-flake  in  the  path 

Where  some  bright  meteor  flies. 
Breathless,  she  gains  the  castle  court. 

In  terror  and  dismay. 
With  nought  of  all  her  splendor  left. 

Nor  all  her  rich  amy. 

Her  rich  array,  to  tatters  turned. 

Hangs  fluttering  in  the  wind. 
The  mice  ran  scampering  on  before. 

The  pompion  rolb  behind  ! 
The  guards,  that  round  the  porUl  wart. 

With  startled  eyes  behold, 
A  vagrent  leave  -the  palace  gate 

And  eron  the  moonlit  wold! 
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THE    FADED    ONE. 


The  litti«  beggar  paw. 

The  sisters  tittering  hear, 

But  soon  to  wonder  and  amaxe 

Except  one  shoe  of  gUue. 

Was  turned  the  scornful  sneer : 

Nest  day  the  herald^t  tramp  did  sound, 

With  perfect  ease  she  strides  her  foot 

Proclaiminf  (kr  and  wide, 

Into  the  glassy  shoe, 

That  whosoe'er  could  wear  the  shoe 

Then,  blushing,  from  her  folded  vest 

Should  be  the  prince's  bride ! 

Its  liule  partner  drew ! 

From  street  to  street,  from  house  to  house, 

When  lo:  soft  music  filled  the  air, 

The  glittering  prixe  they  bear, 

Resplendent  lustre  shone, 

But  ne'er  a  lady  in  the  land 

The  fairy  comes  to  claim  her  charge 

That  little  shoe  could  wear. 

And  lead  her  to  a  throne. 

^  was  midnight  ere  they  reached  the  door 

And  «  Ne'er  forget,  my  child,'*  she  said, 

Where  Cinderella  dwelt. 

•*  In  sorrow's  darkest  hour, 

Who  rainly  strove  to  veil  her  heart 

That  unseen  guardians  hover  nigh 

And  hide  the  joy  it  felt 

To  aid  thee  with  their  power. 

"  Nor  yet,  when  seated  on  a  throne, 

Aod  sought,  with  vain  ado. 

Neglect  my  last  behest.- 

To  press,  and  pioeh,  aod  crowd  their  feet 

E'en  pleasure's  self,  pursued  too  far. 

Into  the  fairy  shoe. 

Shall  lose  iU  sweetest  zest. 

TiU  Ciodei^Va,  all  the  while 

And  ye,  proud  dames,  when  all  your  arts 

And  all  your  flatteries  fail. 

Now  asked  the  royal  messenger 

If  jyU  might  only  try. 

0*«r  fvery  Aacrt  prera'd ! " 

THE    FADED    ONE. 


BT  BABZL  OEMOlfD. 


I  Mrr  her  first  on  a  cahn  summer  even , 
Gajcing  on  God's  fair  works,  herself  so  fair. 

The  cloudless  sun  just  sinking  in  the  heav'n, 
Darted  a  bright  beam  through  her  golden  hair. 

And  shed  such  lustre  o'er  each  fauHless  feature, 

I  scare  coaM  think  she  was  an  earth>bom  creature. 

We  loved  as  youtliful  hearts  alone  can  love. 
With  something  of  a  passionate  excess. 

But  pure  her  spirit,  as  a  saint's  above, 
And  all  confiding  in  its  tenderness-* 

But  she  is  gone,  and  well  I  know 't  is  vain, 

To  look  for  such  sweet  innocence  again. 

Why  do  the  lovely  pass  so  soon  from  earth  1 
Why  fades  so  soon  from  beauty's  cheek  the  bloom  t 

Do  innocence  and  truth  but  hove  their  birth, 
To  sleep  forever  in  a  cheerless  tomb  1 

Ah  no — methindu  thy  spiritual  eyes 

Beam  on  me  aow  from  evening's  placid  skies. 


The  pure  in  heart  can  never  linger  here, 
This  world  is  all  too  cold,  too  drear  for  them, 

Their  spiriu  seek  a  region  far  more  fair, 
A  golden  harp,  a  heavenly  diadem— 

Love  may  mourn  o'er  the  hopes  of  other  years. 

But  shed  not  for  the  blest  thy  fruitless  tears. 

Bethink  thee  that,  while  o'er  tliy  lonely  path 
Lies'  the  cold  shiide  of  Sorrow's  dark'niog  wing. 

While  howl  life's  tempests,  terrible  in  wrath, 
Angels  are  round  thee  fondly  hovering— 

Thy  loved  ones,  though  unseen,  still  lingering  near, 

To  put  to  flight  tJie  phantoms  of  despair. 

Oh,  tell  me  not  my  pleasant  vision  's  vain, 

I  would  not  have  so  sweet  a  dream  depart- 
In  every  breexe  I  'II  hear  a  spirit  strain, 

A  long-lost  tone  that  whispers  to  my  heart— 
The  voice  of  some  bright  being  floating  by, 
The  soft  and  holy  music  of  the  sky. 


^K   '■^J^^'^»:^>te/>^^*'^^Ni«^^^V^V^*S.  ■> 
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Many  an  ^nxioos  look  did  old  Juno  eend  forth 
from  the  kitchen  window ;  and  when  at  lengrth 
she  spied  the  advancing  train,  she  ran  to  the  gate 
with  a  nimbleness  which  would  quite  compare 
with  that  of  her  antiquated  spouse  on  a  former 
occasion.  In  drove  the  carriage,  down  went  the 
stops,  and  Anna  Fmckuey  flew  into  the  extended 
arms  of  her  foster-mother,  and  was  clasped  to 
that  bosom  where,  when  an  infant,  she  had  been 
so  often  clasped  before.  Ceesar,  who,  though 
somewhat  imperious,  was  very  fond  and  proud  of 
his  wife,  hastily  brushed  away  a  tear  with  the 
back  of  his  hand,  and  then,  as  if  ashamed  of  hav- 
ing betrayed  the  least  emotion,  he  fell  to  brushing 
his  coat — his  usual  resort  on  all  uncommon  occa- 
sions. Dust,  however,  there  was  none  ;  for  the 
drops  of  water  had  scarcely  yet  ceased  to  trickle 
from  the  ends  of  the  long-tailed  blue. 

«*  Why,  my  daughter,"  exclahned  old  Juno,  as 
she  gazed  with  delight  on  Anna  Pinckney,  "  I 
decla'  you  is  quite  a  woman  !  It  do  my  ole  eyes 
good  for  see  you  ;  you  know  I  ent  bin  see  yen  for 
some  time  *fore  we  lef  *  de  city,  you  bin  away  to 
school  at  de  naut  God  bless  you,  Miss  Anna !  I 
tankful  for  see  you  once  noore." 

"  And  I'm  right  glad  to  see  you  toe,  momoier," 
said  Anna ;  **  I  never  forgot  you  all  the  time  I 
was  gone  ;  did  n't  you  get  a  great  many  messa- 
ges from  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  daughter,  bless  your  dear  heart,"  replied 
Juno,  <*  I  bin  git  de  messages,  an'  plenty  «b 
presents  too.  I  bin  know  you  nebber  would  forgit 
your  poor  ole  nurse." 

"  Forget  you  ?  No,  that  I  never  will,  dear 
mommer,"  exclaimed  Anna,  bestowing  an  afiec- 
tionate  look  on  the  old  creature  which  went  to 
her  very  heart 

CsBsar  had  stood,  patiently  waiting  till  the 
greeting  was  over,  and  Mrs.  Heyward  now  called 
Juno's  attention  to  the  uncomfortable  condition 
of  her  husband,  telling  her  at  the  same  time  that 
he  had  narrowly  escaped  being  drowned.  Juno 
looked  first  at  Ciesar,  and  then  at  her  mistress, 
and  then  again  at  her  husband  ;  and,  dropping 
suddenly  on  her  knees,  she  bent  her  bead,  and 
uttered  a  slow  and  fervent  "  Tank  God  I "  When 
she  arose,  she  approached  her  husband,  and,  in  a 
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voice  tremulons  from  the  deep  feeling  ei  ber 
heart,  she  gently  requested  him  to  aoeon^Miny 
her  to  the  kitchen  fire.  Dr.  Parvia  had  in  the 
mean  time  arrayed  himself  in  a  complete  suit  of 
Dr.  Hey  ward's  clothes :  and,  ■  from  all  appear- 
ances, there  was  some  danger  that  Gssar  might 
turn  the  tablee  upon  him,  and  take  a  laugh  him- 
self at  the  doctor's  odd  equipment. 

**  You  are  nicely  fixed,  Emily,"  said  her  friend, 
as  she  gazed  round  with  a  gratified  countenance ; 
'*  I  am  sure  you  need  not  have  given  me  such  a 
queer  description  as  you  did  in  your  first  letter. 
Why  I  would  n't  desire  a  better  house  than  thisL* 

*•  O,"  replied  Emily,  "  you  ought  to  have  seen 
it  before  we  reformed  it ;  it  was  an  odd-looking 
place  indeed  ;  but  it  looks  very  well  now,  I  wiU 
acknowledge,  and  we  never  were  so  happy  in 
our  lives ;  were  we,  darling? "  she  eontinoed, 
appealing  to  her  husband. 

"  I  believe  not,"  he  answered,  with  a  gratified 
smile  ;  "  at  least  I  can  speak  for  myself,  I  never 
was ;  and  Emil^  appears  equally  happy ;  Emily 
is  an  angel,  Anna,  did  you  kitow  it?  " 

**  Goodness !  no,  you  do  n't  tell  me  so^"  ex- 
claimed she  ;  "  why  the  angels  in  this  part  of  the 
country  must  be  made  entirely  of  flesh  and  blood, 
if  Emily  has  become  one  since  she  came  hereb 
She  certainly  has  gained  a  good  deal  of  both 
those  articles,  and  that  is  all  the  difierence  I  can 
see." 

"  Miss  Pinckney,"  said  Dr.  Parvin,  who  at  this 
moment  entered  the  room,  **  I  have  one  thing  to 
tell  you  :  Heyward  is  spoiling  Emily.  He  loves 
her  a  great  deal  too  well — don't  you  think  ao?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  so,  doctor,"  answered  Miss  Pinck- 
ney ;  **  I  had  not  been  in  the  house  two  minntes 
before  he  gave  me  the  curious  piece  of  informatioa 
that  she  was  an  angel ! " 

"  Well  done,  Hey  ward  I "  exclaimed  Dr.  Parvin, 
"  that's  a  pretty  way  to  entertain  your  company. 
Miss  Pinckney,  if  they  are  too  loving  to  pay  you 
proper  attention,  just  give  me  a  hint,  and  I  will 
take  you  off  their  hands." 

"Very  well,  doctor,  that's  a  bargain,"  play- 
fully responded  she ;  '*  I  shall  know  where  to  go 
when  I  am  slighted." 

"  Who  comes  here  ?  "  exclaimed  Dr.  Parvin, 
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he  CMiglit  the  figure  of  eoae  eoe  on  honebaok 
riding  into  the  yard.  "  Hang  me  if  it  is  n*t  oar 
young  friend,  Charles  Cuthbert!  Well,  he's  a 
sly  dog,  I  declaie ;  and  early  on  the  scent,'*  be 
added,  m  an  under  tone. 

Emily  shook  her  finger  at  the  doctor,  in  a  half 
menacing,  half  deprecating  manner,  as  much  as 
to  say,  «  YouVe  been  beforehand  with  me,  I  see ; 
bat  do  n't  discover  the  secret  too  soon." 

«•  Well,  Charley,  my  dear  boy,  I  'm  glad  to  see 
yen,"  said  the  old  doctor,  stepping  into  the  piazza. 
Then  gently  pushing  aside  Dr.  Hey  ward,  who 
was  advancing  to  meet  his  guest,  he  continued : 
«( I  mean  to  be  master  of  ceremonies  this  after- 
noon ;  yon  know  that  it  is  my  privilege,  here  and 
everywhere,  to  do  just  what  I  please.  Walk  in, 
Charles,  and  let  me  introduce  you — to  a  splendid 
girl,  and  no  mistake."  The  last  words  were  add- 
ed in  a  whisper,  and  were  accompanied  by  a  tre- 
mendous slap  upon  the  back,  which,  being  totally 
unexpected,  caused  the  tall  slight  figure  of  Charles 
Cuthbert  to  advance  a  little  more  quickly  than 
he  had  intended.  According  to  his  avowed  deter- 
minatM>n,  the  doctor  took  upon  himself  the  cere- 
mony of  iiitroduction,  which  he  accomplished  in 
his  own  peculiar  style. 

Never  were  a  finer-looking  pair  brought  to- 
gether than  Charles  Cuthbert  and  Anna  Pinckney. 
Tall,  erect,  though  slight  iu  figure,  with  a  coun- 
tenance distinguished  for  its  intellectual  expression, 
and  a  manner  gentle,  though  commanding,  young 
Cuthbert  was  the  pride  and  delight  of  the  ueigh- 
borhood.  The  deep  jet  of  his  hair  and  eyes  con- 
trasted finely  with  the  whiteness  of  his  noble 
forehead,  and  around  his  beautiful  mouth  the 
smile  of  benevolence  was  ever  playing.  Yet 
there  was  an  expression  of  firnmess  upon  all  his 
features,  without  which  their  delicate  outline  might 
have  appeared  almost  effeminate.  His  com- 
plexion was  usually  pale,  though  the  glow  of  his 
warm  southern  feelings  often  called  a  color  to  his 
cheek,  on  which,  whenever  he  smiled,  a  beautiful 
dimple  might  be  seen,  which  many  a  girl  had 
envied.  He  had  chosen  the  legal  profession ;  and 
having  just  completed  his  studies,  and  entered 
upon  his  publk;  career,  he  was  daily  winning 
laurels  by  his  surpassing  eloquence.  Such  was 
Charles  Cuthbert,  the  idol  of  the  little  community 
in  which  he  moved. 

And  Anna  Pinckney — how  shall  I  describe  her 
whose  ever-varying  countenance  changed  with 
every  shade  of  thought  7  She  was  beautiful — all 
knew  it — all  felt  it — yet  it  was  a  beauty  most  dif- 
ficult to  describe.  Dark  hair  too,  and  eyes,  were 
hers,  a  rich  color  in  her  cheeks,  and  a  complexion 
almost  brunette.  She  was  rather  above  the  mid- 
dle height,  with  a  fine,  full  bust,  and  altogether  a 
matchless  form.  She  was  habited  in  deep  mourn- 
ing for  an  only  brother,  who  had  died  about  a 


year  befbre.    Such  was  Anna  Pinckney,  mm  of 
the  loveliest  of  Charleston's  lovely  daughters. 

"  I  invite  you  all  to  take  tea  with  me  to-mor- 
row evening,"  said  Dr.  Parvin,  as  he  rose  to  de- 
part ;  "  come  early,  and  bring  your  best  spirits 
with  you,  for  I  mean  to  have  lots  of  fun." 

The  next  morning  Anna  Finckney  rose  very 
early  to  enjoy  the  refreshing  country  air.  After 
taking  two  or  three  turns  up  and  down  the  spa- 
cious piazza,  she  ran  across  the  yard  into  the 
kitchen,  where  she  was  certain  of  finding  her 
dear  old  mommer.  There  indeed  she  was,  with 
a  blazing  fire  and  all  the  preparations  for  breakfast 
going  on  at  a  rapid  rate. 

«*  Bless  your  heart,  my  dear  child,"  exclaimed 
the  old  woman,  ^<  de  fas  one  you  tink  oh  in  de 
momin  is  your  poor  ole  mommer.  De  Lord  bless 
you  ;  dat's  jis  like  ole  times." 

"  Well,  mommer,"  answered  Anna,  «*  who  de- 
serves it  better  ?  But  come,  now,  I  want  you  to 
tell  me  about  your  master  and  mistress,  and  all 
about  yourself  and  daddy  Cfesar  too.  How  do 
you  like  living  in  the  country,  and  what  sort  of 
people  have  you  about  here  ?  Tell  me  all  about 
it" 

Thus  interrogated,  old  Juno  commenced  a  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  all  that  had  occurred  since 
they  reached  their  present  abode,  not  forgetting 
to  dwell  with  deep  and  unafiected  pathos  on  the 
long  and  dangerous  illness  of  her  beloved  master. 

**  O,  my  daughter ! "  said  she,  "  I  wish  you 
could  bin  see  Miss  Emily,  'e  was  tlie  pictcr  ob  de- 
spair. Tank  God  for  sabin  Mass  Henry  at  las'." 
She  likewise  assured  Anna  that  they  were  very 
happy,  and  then  they  had  such  pleasant  neighbors. 
**  You  bin  see  one  of  dem  las*  night,  I  b'iiebe," 
said  she,  looking  at  Anna  from  the  corners  of  her 
eye& 

"  Who,  mommer,  who  is  it  you  mean  ?  "  a^ed 
Anna. 

"  Why,  enty  'e  call  yer  for  see  you  las'  n%ht  ?  " 
said  Juno.  "  One  de  elegantest,  smartest,  sweet- 
est young  gentlemen  I  eber  see." 

**  Do  you  mean  Dr.  Parvin,  mommer  7  "  asked 
Anna  innocently,  **  he  was  here  last  evening." 

**  Now,  Miss  Anna ! "  said  Juno,  suddenly 
ceasing  from  her  work,  and  looking  in  Anna's 
face,  "  you  know  berry  well  1  eut  mean  him. 
I  mean  Mass  Charles." 

**  What  Charles  7  "  inquired  Anna,  in  the  roost 
natural  tone  she  could  command,  while  a  con- 
scious smile  played  around  the  comers  of  her 
mouth. 

**  Law !  Miss  Anna  !  Mass  Charles  Cuthbert,'* 
answered  Juno,  rather  impatiently ;  **  yon  bin 
know  who  I  bui  mean  all  dis  time." 

**  O,  Mr.  Cuthbert !  "  said  Anna,  <*  how  was 
I  to  know  you  meant  him  7  " 

<*Fbha!    yon  bin  know  well  nuf,"  muttered 
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Jiin6,  as  if  to  herself ;  "  well,  how  yoa  bin  like  urn, 
my  daughter?  " 

'*  O,  well  enough,"  answered  Anna,  carelcmly, 
''  I  can't  tell  much  about  him  on  so  short  an  ac- 
quaintance. But  mommer,  if  I  sit  here  talking 
to  you  all  the  morning  you  '11  never  have  break- 
fast ready,  so  goodbye ; "  and  away  she  tripped 
into  the  house. 

As  I  have  said  before,  Anna  Pinckney  had  ear- 
ly been  misfortune's  child.  She  had  never  known 
a  mother's  care,  yet  had  she  never,  no,  not  for  a 
single  moment,  been  neglected.  An  older  sister 
had  supplied,  so  far  as  such  a  thing  is  possible,  a 
mother's  place,  and  she  had  been  the  idol  of  a  do- 
ting father  and  an  only  brother.  So  she  had 
never  been  a  prey  to  "feelings  unemployed," 
which  must,  sooner  or  later,  consume  the  very 
vitals  of  their  unfortunate  possessor.  When  An- 
na's mother  died,  she  was  too  young  to  know  her 
loss.  Alas  !  the  self-same  hour  beheld  the  father 
and  husband  clasping  to  his  bosom  his  new-bom 
and  beautiful  daughter,  and  his  dying  and  still 
beautiful  wife.  Yet  he  sank  not  beneath  the  blow. 
His  duty  to  the  living  was  not  forgotten  in  his  sor- 
row for  the  dead.  He  buried  not  all  his  affec- 
tions in  her  grave  whom  he  had  loved  so  well ; 
but  turned,  though  with  an  aching  heart,  to  pour 
out  the  full  tide  of  his  softened  and  purified  feel- 
ings upon  those  to  whom  she  had  given  birth. 
And  well  had  God  rewarded  this  effort  of  paternal 
love.  It  is  sweet  to  all,  it  would  have  been  sweet 
to  him,  in  the  extremity  of  his  sorrow,  to  revel  in 
its  indulgence ;  but  he  who  can  arise  from  the 
dust  with  submission  to  the  hand  which  has  laid 
him  low,  receives  strength  from  Heaven,  and  the 
blessing  of  that  God  who  does  not  willingly  afflict 
or  grieve  the  children  of  men. 

Never  had  the  truth  of  that  word  which  promi- 
ses comfort  to  the  mourner,  been  better  tested 
than  in  the  case  before  us.  For  long,  long  years 
the  bereaved  family  enjoyed  the  most  delightful 
iuterchauge  of  domestic  love  ;  but  there  came 
another  blow,  and  the  only  son  and  brother — the 
pride  of  his  father's*  heart,  and  the  delight  of 
his  affectionate  sisters — he  too  was  called 
away. 

Again,  by  the  grace  of  God,  while  they  were 
shedding  tears  of  agony  around  his  silent  corpse, 
they  were  enabled  to  say,  "  the  Lord  gave,  and 
the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  and  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord."  To  Anna  this  was  a  dread- 
ful bereavement.  Her  brother,  who  was  just 
four  years  her  senior,  was  her  adviser  and  her 
friend  ;  he  superintended  her  studies  and  her  re- 
creations; in  short,  they  seemed  but  to  live  for 
each  other,  enjoying  all  the  pure  and  exalted 
feelings  and  advantages  of  that  peculiar  tie.  Ah 
yes,  who  that  knows  the  importance  of  a  broth- 
er's watchful  love  will  not  believe  me  when  I  say, 


that  of  all  that  mourning  family,  Anna's 
the  greatest  7 

Undoubtedly,  there  was  no  anguisli  like  the 
anguish  of  his  father's  heart.  His  only  son — the 
bearer  of  his  name — the  representative  of  his  fam- 
ily— the  being  to  whom  he  looked  as  the  prop  and 
comfort  of  his  declining  years — to  lose  sach  an 
one,  just  at  the  moment  when  all  the  chenabed 
hopes  of  years  seemed  about  to  be  realized, — 
who  can  paint  the  overwhelming  desolation  of 
such  a  blow  7  Experience  alone  can  teacfa  the 
heart  what  it  is,  and  such  experience  may  God 
avert  from  all  my  readers  ! 

But  to  return  to  Anna.  As  ^e  stood  near  her 
dying  brother,  he  gently  drew  her  down,  almost 
lifeless  from  her  sorrow,  and  his  last  wh»per«d 
words  she  could  never  for  a  moment  foiget.  As 
he  gave  her  his  parting  embrace,  he  whi^iered, 
"Anna,  my  sweet  Anna,  be  eheerful  when  I 
am  gone— comfort  my  poor  father."  « I  will, 
my  brother,"  she  faltered  out,  **  so  help  me 
Heaven!" 

And  nobly  had  she  redeemed  her  pledge.  In 
the  midst  of  a  subdued  and  silent  sorrow,  i^e  nev- 
er lost  sight  of  her  promise  to  her  dying  brother. 
When  her  father  and  elder  sister  seemed  para- 
lyzed by  the  crushing  blow,  refusing  to  be  com- 
forted, because  he  was  not,  she  arose,  like  the 
bright  star  of  hope,  and  pointed  them  to  con- 
solations to  which  they  could  not  close  their  eyes. 
How  wonderful  was  the  change  in  Anna  Pinck- 
ney !  In  a  few  short  hours  she  seemed  trans- 
formed from  the  simple,  playful  girl,  te  the  ma- 
tured, cheerful,  and  reflecting  woman.  Traits  of 
character,  hitherto  lying  dormant,  now  brought 
into  action  by  circumstances,  astonished  all  wh<> 
knew  her.  It  needed  but  the  pressure  of  stem 
adversity,  to  give  to  her  character  its  last  finisb. 
It  was  now  one  of  almost  perfect  symmetry. 

Dearly  as  she  had  loved  her  brother,  after  his 
death  she  appeared  quite  cheerful ;  and  thne  she 
cheered,  insensibly,  her  mourning  father  and  sister. 
Indeed,  it  was  her  self-sacrificing  love  for  him, 
and  for  them,  which  prompted  her  to  the  effort, 
and  ensured  its  success.  It  were  well  for  ns  if  we 
could  ever  do  likewise. 

It  was  now  near  evening,  and  the  old  family- 
carriage  stood  at  Dr.  Hey  ward's  door  ;  and  while 
the  ladies  are  arraying  themselves  for  their  social 
tea-drinking  at  the  "  dear  old  doctor's,"  let  us 
take  a  curious  glance  at  the  spacious  vehicle. 

Not  glittering  in  a  showy  dress  of  paint  and 
varnish  was  that  old  substantial  carriage.  The 
still  bright  rays  of  the  declining  sun  were  shining 
upon  it,  and,  though  it  gave  back  no  reflected 
brightness  to  dazzle  the  beholder's  eye,  it  had  a 
most  cheerful  look — ay,  and  a  look  of  comfort  toa 
The  sunshine,  while  it  revealed  more  distinctly  the 
ruthless  ravages  of  time,  seemed  like  a  smile  upon 
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the  homely,  furrowed  face,  of  an  old,  familiar 
friend.  No  tinselled  ornaments,  no  fantastic  hang- 
ings, met  the  eye ;  it  had  a  look  of  by-gone  times ; 
and  many  a  pleasant  memory  did  the  sight  of  it 
bring  to  the  minds  of  those  who  had  known  the 
family  in  their  more  prosperous  days. 

Old  Cesar,  in  all  his  dignity,  occupied  the  dri- 
ver's seat ;  and  though,  ever  and  anon,  a  suspi- 
cious movement  would  suggest  the  idea  that  he 
might  be  on  a  visit  to  the  land  of  dreams,  his  sud- 
den start,  his  eager  curiosity  to  ascertain  whether 
t!he  house,  the  kitchen,  the  well,  and  the  stable, 
still  occupied  their  proper  places,  and  his  laudable 
desire  to  remove  from  his  clothing  every  particle 
of  dust, — gave  ample  evidence,  as  he  thought,  to 
the  contrary. 

Hercules  was  the  footman,  pro  tern.  He  lay 
on  the  pole,  under  the  body  of  the  carriage,  and, 
tbinkiog  it  a  sad  waste  of  time  to  be  unemployed, 
had  commenced  practising  a  tattoo  with  his  heels 
upon  the  empty  vehicle,  when  he  was  brought  to 
a  sudden  pause  by  the  iuformation,  conveyed  in 
Cssar's  most  authoritative  tone,  that  it  was  high 
time  he  knew  how  to  behave  better ;  that  he 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself ;  and,  moreover, 
that  he  was  the  greatest  plague  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

Dr.  Heyward  was  promenading  the  piazza, 
when  Emily  appeared.  After  taking  two  or  three 
turns  together,  they  began  to  wonder  what  had 
become  of  Anna,  who  had  always  been  celebrated 
for  the  rare  virtue  of  punctuality.  She  was  the 
only  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  her  father  was  wont 
to  say,  who  never  kept  him  waiting — though  the 
older  daughter  maintained  that  Anna's  praise 
ought  not  to  be  accompanied  by  such  a  wholesale 
dander  upon  the  sex. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  moments,  Emily  con- 
cluded to  go  and  seek  her  friend,  saying,  as  die 
went,  *'  I  ought  to  have  gone  before  ;  perhaps  she 
needs  my  assistance  in  dressing'*  She  found 
Anna  seated  in  the  lap  of  her  old  mommer,  busily 
engaged  in  talking  ;  and  so  entirely  had  she  been 
absorbed,  that  she  had  not  even  commenced  ma- 
king her  toilette. 

"  Well,  rsally  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Heyward,  "  if 
this  is  n't  a  pretty  joke !  Here  are  you  and 
mommer  telling  secrets,  and  we  have  been  wait- 
ing ever  so  long,  and  wondering  what  had  become 
of  you."  But  seeing  the  traces  of  tears  upon 
Anna's  cheek,  as  she  sprang  hastily  from  Juno's 
lap,  she  looked,  with  concern,  from  one  to  the 
other,  as  though  she  wished,  yet  feared  to  ask,  the 
reason. 

**  We  bm  Ulkin,  Miss  Emily,"  said  Juno,  «  bont 

Miss  Anna's  brudder ;  and  she  bin  say " 

*'  Hush,  Mom  Juno,"  hastily  interposed  Anna, 
**  never  mmd  what  I  said ; "  then  seeing  that  her 
friend  Emily  looked  a  little  surprised,  she  con- 


tinned,  "  Mom  Juno  has  been  asking  me  if  I  had 
not  discovered  a  likeness  in — in— in  Mr.  Cuthbert 
to  my  dear  brother." 

*<  And  have  you  not  noticed  it,  dear  Anna  ?  " 
asked  Emily ;  «*  we  think  it  is  at  times  very  striking." 

"  O  yes,"  replied  Anna,  in  a  trembling  voice, 
"  when  he  smiles,  the  likeness  is  wonderful  But 
I  am  ashamed  to  have  kept  you  waiting ;  I  shall 
be  ready  soon."  Juno  aud  her  mistress  exchanged 
glances  and  smiles,  and  Juno  nodded  her  head,  as 
much  as  to  say,  that  the  signs  of  the  times  were 
very  encouraging.  She  then  proceeded  to  assist 
Anna  in  the  task  of  dressing,  which  was  speedily 
accomplished. 

The  party  at  Dr.  Parvin's  was  small  and  select. 
Major  Maxwell,  a  fine-looking  widower,  and  his 
son  Edward  ;  Mary  Williams,  one  of  the  doctor's 
pets ;  Mrs.  Henry,  aud  her  son  Thomas }  and 
several  others,  were  brought  up,  and  separately 
introduced  to  Anna  Pinckney.  Charles  Cuthbert 
and  his  sister  Jessie  had,  of  course,  been  invited, 
but  they  had  not  yet  arrived. 

It  was  observed  that  the  eyes  of  Edward  Max- 
well turned  often  towards  the  road ;  aud  he  like- 
wise appeared  to  have  frequent  calls  to  the  win- 
dow, where  he  would  stand  drumming  a  tune  on 
the  glass ;  but  he  was  not  so  entirely  engrossed  in 
his  mudcal  studies  that  he  could  net,  from  time  to 
time,  look  up  the  road  in  a  certain  direction,  with 
an  anxious  and  protracted  gaze. 

**  Do  you  see  her,  Ned  ?  "  inquired  Dr.  Parvin. 

"  See  who,  doctor  7  "  asked  Ned,  iu  return. 

'*  Oh !  ah !  hem !  anybody  you  please,"  said 
the  doctor,  **  I  'm  not  particular."  "The  guests  ex- 
changed smiles,  and  Edward  blushed  scarlet,  and 
walked  away  from  the  window. 

"  Here  they  come  !  "  exclaimed  the  unmerciful 
old  doctor.  "  I  thought  so,  Ned.  You  know  the 
old  proverb,  a  watched  pot  never  boils ;  I  thought 
they  would  not  come  while  yon  watched  for  them." 

Edward  looked  teazed,  and  thinking  the  doctor 
was  only  going  on  with  his  jokes,  he  did  not  move* 
or  venture  even  a  look  towards  the  window.  A 
moment  aAer,  however,  he  heard  an  exclamation 
of  alarm ;  and,  looking  round,  he  saw,  through 
the  open  door,  a  horse  running  furiously  along  the 
road ;  and,  O  horror !  upon  that  hone  he  recog- 
nised the  well-known  form  of  his  beloved  Jesde 
Cuthbert. 

One  spring,  one  bound,  and  Edward  was  in  hot 
pursuit.  Overturning  Dr.  Parvin,  and  several  of 
the  ladies,  who  were  hastening  to  the  door,  he 
sprang  into  the  yard.  Seeing  at  a  little  distance  u 
turn  of  the  road  for  which  the  horse  was  steering, 
he  flew  across  the  garden ;  and  giving  one  leap 
over  the  zigzag  fence,  he  stood  in  front  of  the  fright- 
ened animal,  as  he  came  dashing  along  with  his 
precious  burden.  Edward  did  not  attempt  to  seize 
the  bridle,  but,  with  wonderful  self-possession,  he 
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ealed  oat,  «  Tarn  him  op  to  the  fence,  Jearifr— 
torn  him  tip  to  the  fence/*  The  lovely  giri, 
brought  to  heraelf  by  the  cdmnesB  of  his  manner, 
uuftantly  pulled  upon  the  right-hand  rein,  and 
lier  horse  obeyed  the  signal.  Thus  checked,  he 
heard  the  voice  which  called  oat  "  whoa !  **  in  a 
tone  of  command  ;  and,  by  th^  time  he  had  reach- 
ed the  fence,  fklward  had  one  hand  upon  the  bri- 
dle, and  with  the  other  he  held  Jessie  firmly  in 
her  seat,  that  she  might  not  be  thrown  off  by  the 
sudden  halt. 

It  was  nobly  done,  and  well  was  he  rewarded  ; 
for,  as  Jessie  sank  fainting  upon  his  shoulder,  he 
heard  her  softly  breathe  the  words,  "  My  dear  Ed- 
ward ! "  Long,  long  after,  did  Ihey  ring  in  his 
ears,  those  few  honest  words  of  deep  affection,  for 
which  he  had  hitherto  listened  in  vain.  With  a 
pale  face,  and  a  fluttering  heart,  he  stood  support- 
ing the  now  reviving  girl;  and  it  was  with  a 
mixed  feeling  of  pleasure  and  pain  that  he  deliv- 
ered her  into  the  arms  of  her  brother,  who  came 
1^  at  this  moment 

«  God  bless  you,  Edward  !  "  exclaimed  Charles 
Cuthbert ;  <*  I  hav«  no  words  to  thank  you." 

Edward  could  not  speak :  but  taking  the  ex. 
tended  hand  of  Charles,  he  gave  it  a  squeeze 
wiiich  caused  his  young  friend  almost  to  writhe 
with  pain.  The  interesting  trio  were  soon  sur- 
rounded by  the  whole  company,  who  had,  as 
usual,  a  thousand  questions  to  ask  as  to  the  how, 
and  the  why,  of  the  late  perilous  adventure.  Dr. 
Parvin,  especially,  would  be  made  acquainted 
with  every  circumstance,  even  to  the  private 
feelings  of  those  most  interested.  *'  How  did  you 
feel  at  this  moment,  and  at  that  T  "  he  would  ask, 
till  Charles  Cuthbert  began  to  think  he  was  car- 
rying the  joke  a  little  too  far.  The  doctor  also 
expatiated  largely  on  the  sul&rings  brought  upon 
himself  by  the  impetuosity  of  Edward,  as  he 
rushed  into  th^  yard  ;  and  it  was  curious  to  ob- 
serm  how  worried  and  yet  how  pleased  the  young 
hero  and  heroine  looked. 

Just  at  this  moment  old  Ctesar  came  up,  hav- 
ing perceived  that  the  danger  was  over  just  in 
time  to  slacken  his  pace,  and  avoid  the  mortifica- 
tion of  being  caught  on  a  full  run.  "  Ki !  Maosa 
Edward ! "  he  exclaimed,  as  he  wiped  the  per- 
spiration from  hb  shining  face,  **  'e  bin  you  ketch 
dat  boss  ?  How  in  de  name  ob  de  ole  Harry  you 
bin  git  yer  befo*  me  ?  Great  fros  !  I  bin  yerry 
Mass  Henry  one  time  tell  Miss  Emily  dat  lab  bin 
hab  wing ;  I  ttnk  now  'e  mus  be  true,  coo  I  sho 
you  mus  be  fly  yer  " 

A  loud  laugh  from  the  doctor  followed  this  po- 
etical flight  of  Csear*s ;  but  a  stem  look  from 
Charles  Cuthbert  seemed  to  sa^,  "  No  more  of 
that,  sir,  if  you  please."  Drawing  his  sister's 
arm  within  one  of  hio,  and  oflforing  the  other  to 
Aana  Phickney,  he  walked  away,  with  more  of 


pride  lb  his  stately  step  than  was  qmte  amta- 
ral. 

« Humph!**  ttBJd  Dr.  Parvin,  '<the  geaets] 
leads  the  Way, — I  sappoee  we  most  follow.'* 
Then,  turning  with  a  patronizing  look  to  poor 
Eklward,  who  stood  disconsolately  leaning  agaiost 
the  fence,  he  said,  "Never  mind,  my  boy,  IH 
help  you  out,  and  we  '11  fix  him  yet ;  yoa  raiMC 
excuse  him,  though,  for  being  so  careliil  of  his 
pretty  bird ;  you  know  he  has  the  sole  cbaigo 
of  her,  and  must  watch  her  weU.** 

"Proud  upstart!"  muttered  Edward,  ••if  be 
were  not  Aer  brother,  he  should  answer  for  tbk ! " 
Then,  turning  to  the  doctor  with  a  sigh,  be  led 
the  way,  while  the  rest  of  the  party  proceeded 
leisurely  to  the  house. 

It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  Edward  dearly 
loved  Jessie  Cuthbert  He  had  loved  her  long. 
His  father  and  hers  had  been  most  intimate 
friends ;  they  lived  on  adjoining  plantations*  and 
from  their  earliest  years  the  young  people  bad 
been  much  together.  While  Jessie's  brother  ww 
away  at  college,  it  was  very  natural  for  Edward 
to  accompany,  in  her  rides  and  walks,  his  gentto 
neighbor. 

Eilward  was  the  only  child  of  a  weahhy 
planter — a  man  of  fine,  generous  feelings,  bat, 
unfortunately,  as  is  too  often  the  ease  with  socfa 
men,  he  was  too  much  addicted  to  the  pleasnres 
of  the  table.  It  is  the  free  and  noble  heart  which 
is  most  apt  to  lead  its  possessor  into  danger,  and 
to  fall  when  temptation  cornea  Tour  stingy, 
calculating,  matter-of-fact  men,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  strongly  guarded  by  their  selfishness ;  but 
your  open-handed,  free-hearted  fellows,  hare  no 
such  wall  of  entrenchment. 

Left  a  widower  soon  after  the  birth  of  Edward, 
Major  Maxwell  had  never  again  married,  bat 
devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  his  planting  hiterest, 
to  his  own  enjoyment,  and  that  of  h»  handsome 
son.  Nothing  that  wealth  eonid  procore  was 
wKhheld  from  Edward-  He  had  never  been  sent 
to  school  or  college ;  his  father  could  not  bear  tho 
separation :  but  a  private  tutor  had  been  provided, 
and  the  selection  was  a  most  fortunate  one.  Had 
it  not  been  for  this,  poor  Edward  most  have  been 
ruined;  for,  inheriting  his  father's  generous  dis- 
position, with  the  ability  tb  gratify  every  diihfish 
whim,  and  with  no  check  npon  his  impetuons 
feelings,  the  culture  of  his  moral  and  InteHectaal 
nature  was  in  danger  of  being  wholly  neglected 
Bnt  although  his  worthy  tutor  had  not  been  able 
wholly  to  overcome  the  pemicioaa  influence  of  a 
father's  example,  he  had  succeeded  in  instilling 
into  Edward's  mind  the  right  prineiples  of  action. 

With  regard  to  Edward's  father,  it  is  enoogh 
to  say,  that  in  conaeqaence  of  indulging  in  the 
daily  habit  of  drinking  wine, — modMately  at  fint, 
it  is  true, — he  had  become  that  moamftil  wreck 
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of  all  that  is  noble  and  good — an  intemperate  man. 
Chariee  Cuthbert  knew  this  ;  for  although,  with  a 
spark  of  fine  feeling  that  still  remained,  the  m^or 
secluded  himself  from  all  the  world  when  under  the 
influence  of  his  fh»quent  potations,  it  was  very 
well  known  that  his  habits  of  iutemperance  were 
becoming  more  and  more  confirmed.  Ah  !  if  the 
drunkard  sufiered  alone,  he  might  be  allowed  to 
brutalize  his  nature,  and  hurry  himself  to  the 
grave;  but  how  many  fond  hearts  must  sufifer 
with  him ! 

The  death  of  Jessie's  father  took  place  just  as 
Charles  had  completed  his  college  course,  and  he 
had  hastened  home  to  take  charge  of  his  estate, 
and  to  act  the  part  of  a  father  to  the  young  and 
lovely  being  now  thrown  upon  his  care.  He  was 
not  long  in  discovering  that  an  attachment  existed 
between  Jessie  and  Edward.  Knowing  the  fa- 
ther's failing,  and  the  ardent,  excitable  nature  of 
the  indulged  young  man,  he  felt  a  reasonable  fear 
that  it  wouM  not  be  safe  to  entrust  his  sister's 
happiness  to  Edward's  keeping.  This  will  account 
for  his  stem  and  proud  demeanor  when  old  Cesar 
delivered  himself  so  poetically  on  the  subject  of 
love. 


For  the  rest  of  the  evening  it  was  a  little  more 
than  the  doctor  could  do  to  restore  a  healthy  tone 
of  feeling.  Edward  was  piqued,  and  stood  in  a 
comer  of  the  piazza,  apart  from  the  rest,  indus- 
triously picking  to  pieces  a  young  multifiora  vine 
which  was  the  boast  and  pride  of  Mrs.  Parvin ; 
Jessie  was  sympathizing  with  her  lover ;  Charles 
Cuthbert  was  divided  between  his  fear  of  having 
done  Edward  an  injury  aud  his  fear  for  his  sister's 
happiness ;  Anna  Piuckuey  was  detecting  like- 
nesses on  Charles's  face,  and  struggling  to  keep 
back  her  tears ;  Major  Maxwell  was  feeling  a 
sort  of  caving  in  about  the  region  of  the  stomach, 
for  want  of  his  usual  tonic  ;  Mary  Williaros  and 
Thomas  Henry  could  not  whisper  together  be- 
cause the  rest  were  so  silent ;  Mrs.  Henry  was 
wondering  what  it  all  meant ;  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Ueyward  were  devising  the  best  method  for 
breaking  the  silent  spell ;  Dr.  Parvin  could  not 
get  anybody  to  twig  his  jokes ;  and  Mrs.  Parvin 
was  revolving  in  her  mind  whether  it  would  seem 
unkind  to  request  poor  Edward,  with  whom  she 
sympathized  most  keenly,  not  to  ruin  her  beautiful 
multifiora. 


TO 


aRfittm  aftet  a  Brt am  at  IHToon-Sas* 


IT     J.     B.    BIZBT. 


Mj  loT«  to  ae  ta  drMOM  which  Kivceljr  lie 
Oh  I   aO  bat  tnith,  and  lo^vlier  br  Uiaa  truth! 
Ut  IM  lMT«  dNMM  m»  tbeM,  SWMt  If  ifhc,  tbnt9t, 
WhMi  I  ahaU  wak*  no  mora."— Fmim, 


Shall  I  iM*ec  we  thee  but  in  draami,  thou  dweller  in  my  heart  7 
O,  would  that  I  could  look  ouce  more  upoa  thee  ai  thou  aril- 
Have  one  brief  hour  of  blin  with  thee,  my  being'i  light  lerene— 
That  thou,  my  bride,  wert  by  my  lide^  ai  in  my  tluniber  wen ! 

Would  I  might  kneel  again  to  thee,  and  clasp  that  lily  hand— 
That  I  might  ipeak  to  thee  the  word*  my  eoul  could  not  eomroand. 
Save  in  her  dreaming  heretofore ;  bat  could  I  see  thee  now, 
Usbooad  ths  spell— my  lipa  ttmdU  tail— my  beaH  shiMld  brmUM  ks  vow ; 


Thii  dream  of  bite  I  *4  wbieper  thee.    Ah !  yean  would  aot  eaUsa 

To  tdl  wiiat  \m  Iba  mmunf  oA  oakai  \Ub  a  paiadlsa! 

Thsa  be  thoa  auae,  a*  I  am  thine  for  erarmorei  to  be; 

Fo^  heart  from  heart,  Death  cannet  part— Leva  lighta  Eteroitj. 
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A    FORTNIGHT    AT    NEWPORT. 


BT     ANNS      C.      LYNCH. 


From  the  middle  of  July  until  the  fint  of  Septem- 
ber, Newport  is  at  its  flood-tide  of  gaiety  and 
fashion.  All  parts  of  the  Union,  all  classes  of 
men,  women  and  children,  all  peculiarities  of  in- 
dividual character,  have  their  full  representation, 
and  studies  abound.  It  is  a  general  remark,  that 
persons  learn  more  of  each  other  from  travelling 
together,  for  a  short  time,  than  from  long  and  ul- 
timate acquaintance  in  the  routine  of  ordinary  life ; 
and  this  remark  applies  with  equal  force  to  a  tem- 
porary sojourn  at  a  watering  place.  Thrown  off 
their  accustomed  track,  seen  in  the  light  of  new 
circumstances,  people  daguerreotype  themselves 
when  they  are  least  aware  of  it,  and  at  moments 
when  they  think  least  of  sitting  for  their  portraits, 
which,  of  course,  are  not  always  from  the  most 
favorublo  points  of  view,  and  therefore,  to  me,  not 
the  most  pleasant 

A  lady,  not  long  ago,  assured  me,  that  the 
White  Mountains  were  becoming  more  fashion- 
able every  year,  and  I  was  about  to  repeat  her 
remark  with  regard  to  Newport,  which  really 
seems  every  year  to  become  a  more  favorite  re- 
sort Ornamental  cottages,  built  in  the  most  per- 
fect taste,  are  springing  up  in  various  parts  of  the 
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island,  and  for  three  or  four  months  in  the  year 
they  are  the  residences  of  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished families  in  the  country,  while  the  tran- 
sient visitors  who  come  to  Newport  for  a  few 
weeks  or  days  number  many  thousands,  llie 
beach  is  unrivalled  in  its  haidness  and  beauty, 
above  all,  in  its  safety,  and  from  ten  to  twelve 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  it  presents  a  most  lively 
and  exciting  scene.  The  bathing  costume,  whieh 
is  frightfully  unbecoming,  is  fortunately  an  efiec- 
tual  disguise,  and  the  gay  groups  that  issue  from 
the  bathing-cars,  and  bound  with  white  feet  over 
the  sparkling  sands  to  "  wanton  with  the  break- 
ers," seem  like  unknown  genii  from  the  coral 
caves.  A  gentleman  remarked  to  me,  in  view  of 
those  who  came  dripping  from  the  foam  of  the 
sea,  that  hereafter  he  renounced  his  belief  in  the 
old  Greek  fable  of  the  origin  of  Venus.  In  the 
afternoon,  the  scene  on  the  beach  is  scarcely  less 
animated.  Its  smooth,  hard  surface  forms  a  mott 
delightful  drive,  and  splendid  equipages,  and  ve- 
hicles of  all  descriptions,  equestrians  and  pedes- 
trians, give  it  great  variety  and  life.  Unlike  most 
other  watering  places,  however,  the  attractions  < 
Newport  are  entirely  independent  of  the 
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sands  who  annoally  seek  health  or  pleasure  in  its 
delicious  air  and  its  white-crested  waves.  Not- 
ivithstanding  the  ahnost  entire  absence  of  trees, 
the  scenery  of  the  island  is  remarkably  pictu- 
resque. The  undulating  fields  are  covered  with 
luxuriant  grain,  the  cows  and  sheep  feed  upon  the 
hills,  the  cUSEb  rise  dark  and  frowning  upon  the 
■hore,  meeting  unmoved  the  impotent  fury  of  the 
angry  waves,  and  around  lies  the  all-embracing 
sea,  restless  as  the  heart  of  man,  mysterious  as  its 
desires,  and  boundless  as  its  aspirations.  Aquid- 
neck,  the  Indian  name  of  the  island,  which  signi- 
fies the  Isle  of  Peace,  seems  particularly  well- 
adiq>ted  to  this  beautiful  spot. 

'*  Hail,  pletiaot  i«Ie  I  u  fVethly  ihine  to-day 

The  iky,  the  beach,  the  breaker,  aod  the  bay, 

A*  when,  slow  curling  o'er  the  oak -wood's  graeo, 

MiantoQomo's  council-smoke  was  seen, 

And  in  these  waters  bathed  their  locks  of  jet, 

Thy  dusky  daughters — old  Metaunamet ! 

Though  gone  thine  ancient  name— thine  ancient  race — 

Not  yet  is  fled  the  genius  of  the  place. 

Though  the  pale  settler's  aze,  and  war's  rude  hand, 

Have  felled  the  sylvan  monarchs  of  the  land — 

And  though  a  skeleton,  the  sycamore 

Moans  in  the  wind  and  finds  his  leaves  no  more— 

Though  the  light  deer  no  more  thy  green  swaid  tread, 

And  many  a  song  of  olden  days  is  fled — 

Tet  there  's  a  glory  haunts  thy  sapphire  sky, 

Thy  emerald  slope  and  swell,  not  soon  shall  die." 

So  sings  the  poet  who  has  made  his  home  here, 
and  whose  sweet  notes  reach  us  from  time  to 
time,  like  the  mysterious  music  of  Pascagoula, 
which  he  has  so  well  described.  Newport  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  many  Jews ;  and  the 
Jewish  burial-ground,  with  its  classic  entrance, 
sculptured  with  the  inverted  torch,  is  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  town.  The  synagogue,  however, 
has  been  closed  for  some  time.  The  Redwood 
Library  here  was  one  of  the  eariiest  founded  and 
best  selected  in  the  country  ;  and  although  it  was 
greatly  injured  by  the  English  while  the  island 
was  in  their  possesion  during  the  revolutionary 
war,  even  now  the  scholar  may  devote  himself 
with  great  advantage  to  its  dusty  volumes.  Not 
fu  from  the  town  is  Tonomy  or  Tammany  Hill, 
which  was  strongly  fortified  by  the  English,  and 
the  form  and  boundaries  of  the  old  entrenchment 
are  yet  visible.  The  name  is  a  vulgar  abbrevia- 
tion of  Wonnumetonomy,  who  was  the  resident 
sachem  or  governor  of  the  island  at  the  time  it 
was  purchased  by  the  first  settlers,  and  whose  wig- 
wam was  situated  here.  The  Aquidnecks,  or 
original  natives  of  the  island,  were  conquered  by 
the  Narragansetts  some  time  before  the  settle- 
ment of  Plymouth,  and  remained  tributaries  to 
them  until  the  white  inhabitants  took  possession 
of  ik  Newport  is  rich  in  romantic  and  historic 
associations.  A  few  miles  from  town  is  Vauclose, 
a  most  lovely  villa,  built  some  years  since  by  an 
English  gentleman  of  fortune,  who  gave  it  this 


name  from  the  real  or  fancied  resemblance  of  his 
woes  to  those  of  Petrarch.  His,  however,  were  not 
"  melodious  tears,**  and,  consequently,  he  has  not 
'*  given  himself  to  fame."  Beyond  what  is  called 
the  Second  Beach,  if  a  vast  chasm  in  the  rock, 
known  as  Purgatory.  Within  this  gloomy  abyss 
the  water  is  said  to  be  fathomless,  and  the  spec- 
tator is  thrilled  with  horror  as  he  gazes  over  the 
black  depths  that  seem  yawning  to  engulf  him, 
and  where  the  sea  howls  like  some  angry  monster. 
One  legend  attached  to  this  place  is,  that  through 
it  the  great  Adversary,  once  upon  a  time,  returned 
to  the  infernal  regions,  and  a  more  appropriate 
place  for  his  exit  could  not  be  conceived.  It  is 
also  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  a  lover's  leap.  The 
tradition  runs  thus:  A  beautiful  and  capricious 
heiress,  rambling  on  the  cliffi  with  her  lover,  de- 
manded, as  a  test  of  his  devotion,  that  he  should 
leap  across  the  abyss.  He  accomplished  the  feat, 
but  it  placed  between  the  lovers  a  chasm  far  wider 
than  that  of  Purgatory,  for  from  the  bank  he  had 
miraculously  gained,  the  lover  made  his  particular 
parting  compliments  to  the  lady.  A  singrular  in- 
cident is  recorded  in  the  early  history  of.  Newport, 
which  comes  down  well  authenticated,  and  which 
loses  none  of  its  interest  from  the  seventy  or  eighty 
years  that  have  transpired  since  it  occurred,  and 
which  have  failed  to  throw  any  light  on  the  mys- 
tery. The  farmers  and  fishermen  one  morning 
discovered  a  vessel  under  full  sail,  with  her  colors 
flying,  making  rapidly  towards  the  shore,  which, 
at  that  point,  was  considered  inaccessible.  The 
inhabitants  gathered  in  crowds  upon  the  beach, 
expecting,  every  moment,  to  witness  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  vessel,  which  seemed  guided  by  unseen 
hands,  and  which,  gliding  between  the  rocks  and 
billows,  at  last  reached  the  shore  in  perfect  safety. 
No  one  appearing  on  the  deck,  she  was  boarded. 
Coffee  was  found  boiling  on  the  fire,  and  every 
thing  seemed  to  be  prepared  for  the  breakfast  of 
the  crew :  but  with  the  exception  of  a  dog,  no 
living  thing  appeared  on  board  of  her.  There  had 
been  no  storm  on  the  coast,  the  vessel  was  in  good 
condition,  and  to  this  day  there  has  been  no  satis- 
factory conjecture  as  to  the  fate  of  its  crew. 

Two  or  three  miles  from  Newport  is  the  house 
built  by  the  celebrated  Berkeley,  and  occupied  by 
him  during  his  residence  in  this  country,  and  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Whitehall.  It  is  a 
modest,  unpretending  cottage,  standing  some  dis- 
tance from  the  road,  and  beneath  a  hill  which 
commands  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  island  and 
the  ocean.  The  reason  he  gave  for  not  choosing 
this  site  in  preference  to  the  one  he  did,  was,  that 
the  view,  constantly  before  him,  would  have  given 
him  far  less  pleasure  than  the  occasional  enjoy- 
ment of  it,  stopping,  as  he  always  did,  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  when  he  left  or  returned  to 
his  house.'    His  object  in  coming  to  this  country, 
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as  M  well  knowD,  was  to  found  a  collego  at  B«r- 
moda,  for  the  education  of  the  ori^oal  *'  Natire 
Americans.**  The  English  gOTenimeiit  had  made 
a  large  appropriation  for  this  object,  and  Berkeley 
embarked,  in  the  year  1728,  with  a  corps  of  sci- 
entific and  literary  men.  Ilaviug  lost  their  way 
for  some  time  in  a  dense  fog,  when  it  dispersed 
thoy  found  themselves  in  Narragausett  Bay.  On 
landing,  Berkeley  determined  to  make  this  island 
the  seat  of  his  institution.  After  waiting  pa- 
tiently for  two  years  to  receive  the  promised  ap- 
propriation, he  was  finally  obliged  to  return,  and 
to  abandon  his  benevolent  scheme.  Not  far  from 
the  house  he  occupied,  are  the  hanging  rocks, 
gigantic  masses  which  overlook  the  sea,  and  in 
one  of  the  clefts  or  alcoves  of  which  he  composed 
his  ** Minute  Philosopher"  In  my  recent  visit 
to  the  house,  the  worthy  farmer  who  is  its  present 
owner  told  me  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  old  mansion  in  repair ;  that  he  had 
had  serious  thoughts  of  tearing  it  down,  but  that 
a  gentleman  came  there  one  day,  a  furriner, 
who  said  that  the  man  that  tore  down  that  house 
ought  to  be  hung,  upon  which  he  drew  back  to 
reconsider  the  case.  Berkeley,  on  his  departure, 
presented  to  Yale  College  the  house,  and  farm 
consisting  of  one  hundred  acres,  together  with  a 
library  of  a  thousand  volumes.  The  organ  of 
Trinity  Church,  still  in  use,  is  also  his  gift 

The  English  had  possession  of  the  island  three 
years,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  to  the  autumn  of  1779.  During  this 
time  they  cut  and  consumed  all  the  ornamental 
and  forest  trees,  with  many  of  the  valuable  or- 
chards ;  and,  contrary  to  the  usages  of  civilized 
nations,  they  carried  away  the  town  records. 

Newport,  at  this  period,  was  the  chosen  resort 
of  the  opulent  and  educated ;  and  in  colonial  im- 
portance, second  only  to  Boston.  Many  of  its 
inhabitants  were  from  the  aristocratic  families  of 
England,  and  it  was  regarded  as  the  centre  of 
fashion,  refinement  and  taste.  In  the  summer  of 
1780,_the  French  fleet  and  an  army  of  six  thou- 
sand men  arrived  at  Newport,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  de  Ternay  and  Connt  de  Ro- 
chambeau,  and  vivid  are  the  pictures  which  re- 
main in  the  imaginatwns  of  the  daughters  and 
grand -daughters  of  the  beauties  of  that  day,  of 
the  dinners,  balls  and.  f^tes  in  honor  of  our  gay 
and  gallant  allies.  The  admiral  died  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  Newport,  and  bis  remains  still  re- 
pose in  Trinity  church-yard,  beneath  the  monu- 
ment of  black  marble  once  inscribed  in  letters  of 
gold,  which  was  sent  over  by  hia  unfortunate 
king. 

On  the  northwest  side  of  the  isUnd  stands  the 
hoiwe  which  was  occupied  as  the  head-quarters 
of  the  English  commander,  General  Pnaoott 
TbB  harbor  was  filled  with  the  enemy's  ships. 


and  the  island  with  their  troqis:  but  CoIobcI 
Barton,  of  Providence,  formed  the  boM  mointiaa 
of  capturing  the  generaL  A  dark  niglit  iras 
chosen  for  the  enterprise :  and  with  a  few  voloa- 
teers  the  gallant  colonel  embarked  in  a  aanafl 
boat,  and  with'  muffled  oars  they  noiselessly  iD*de 
their  way  to  the  shore.  They  reached  the  g«jie- 
ral's  house,  silenced  the  sentinels  at  tb«  door, 
surprised  the  general  in  his  bed,  and  giving  him 
only  time  to  put  on  his  small  clothe«,  witbont 
shoes,  coat,  or  chapeau,  they  assisted  him  Tery 
rapidly  through  the  rye  fields  that  lay  between 
them  and  the  water  ;  and  while  the  drowsy  sen- 
tinels of  the  English  fleet  cried  "  All's  weH  !  "• 
they  passed  uuder  their  bows,  and  safely  regained 
the  opposite  shore.  The  general,  taken  thus  in- 
gloriously,  Imgered  in  confinement  until  he  was 
exchanged  fot  a  prisoner  of  equal  rank. 

Newport  has  been  the  birth-place  and  residaiice 
of  many  distinguished  men.  General  Greene  re- 
sided here  for  many  years  with  his  family,  and 
the  mansion  he  occupied  is  still  pointed  out.  The 
gallant  Perry  was  bom  and  educated  here,  and  a 
monument  erected  by  the  state  marks  the  plaee 
of  his  repose.  The  eminent  Dr.  Stiles,  aflerwank 
President  of  Yale  College,  was  for  many  years 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Newport ; 
as  was  also  the  venerable  Dr.  Hopkins,  the  found- 
er of  the  Hopkinsian  sect.  The  Rev.  Arthur 
Brown,  afterwards  President  of  Trinity  CoHege, 
Dublin,  was  bom  and  educated  here^  The  Im- 
mented  Dr.  Channing  was  also  a  native  of  this 
island.  He  thus  describes  the  influence  of  its 
scenery,  in  hia  own  chastened  and  earnest  elo- 
quence : 

**  In  this  town  I  puisUed  my  theoloipea]  stu- 
dies. I  had  no  professor  to  guide  me,  but  I  h«d 
two  noble  places  of  study — one  was  yoo^r  beau- 
tiful edifice  now  frequented  as  a  puUiu  library, 
the  other  was  the  beach,  the  roar  of  which  has  ss 
often  mingled  with  the  worship  of  this  place — ny 
daily  resort ;  dear  to  me  in  the  sunshine,  still 
more  attractive  in  the  storm.  Seldom  do  1  visit 
it  now  without  thinking  of  the  work  which  tbere^ 
in  the  sight  of  that  beauty,  in  the  sound  of  those 
waves,  was  carried  on  in  my  soiiL  No  spot  on 
earth  has  helped  to  fenn  me  so  much  as  that 
beach.  There  I  lifted  up  my  voiee  m  prayer 
amid  the  tempest ;  there,  softened  by  beauty,  I 
poured  out  my  soul  in  thanksgiving  and  contrite 
confessions.  There,  in  reverential  sympathy  with 
the  mighty  power  ajmind  me,  I  became  con* 
scious  of  the  power  within.  There,  straggliBg 
thoughts  and  motives  broke  forth,  as  if  moved  te 
utterance  by  Nature**  eloquence  of  winds  aad 
waves.  There  began  a  hai^ness  surpassing  all 
worldly  pleasures,  all  gifts  of  fottune — the  happi- 
ness of  commencing  with  the  works  of  God." 

Nor  are  the  Arts  witiiout  thdr  repfesentatfTes. 
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Stewart,  Malbone,  Allstou,  were  either  natives  or 
reffidenta  of  the  island.      It  is  said  of  Malbone, 
whose  exquisite  miniatures  are  so  valued,  and 
whose   celebrated  work,  The  Hourt,  is  still  the 
pride  of  his  native  town,  that  going  to  London  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  in  his  profession,  he  was 
presented  to  West,  who  after  examinuig  some  of 
his    miniatures,  inquired    for    what   purpose  he 
had  come  to  England ;   and  when  Malbone  re- 
plied, to  perfect  himself  in  the  art  of  painting, 
he  answered,  "  Sir,  you  can  go  home  egain  ;  for  a 
man  who  can  paint  such  pictures  as  these,  need 
not  come  to  Ekigland  for  instruction."     It  is  pleas- 
ant to  know  that  the  reputation  of  Newport,  as 
far  as  the  fine  arts  are  concerned,  is  not  likely  to 
degenerate.    Stagg,  a  most  promising  and  success- 
ful young  painter,  already  approaches  Malbone 
very  nearly  in  excellence  of  coloring  and  delicacy 
and  force  of  expression.    The  late  Baron  of  Kin- 
sale  was  a  native  of  Newport.    In   the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  younger  brother, 
of  the  Baron  of  Kinsale  emigrated  to  America 
for  some  private  reasons,  and  fixed  his  residence 
at  Newport.     He  came  with  small  means  of  sup- 
port, which  being  exhausted,  he  was  obliged  to 
become  a  day-laborer,  in  order  to  obtain  subsist- 
ence.    It  is  probable  that  he  married  here,  though 
from  the  destruction  of  the  records  it  is  impossible 
to  determine.     His  eldest  son  was  bound  an  ap- 
prentice on  board  a  merchantman  belonging  to 
this  port,  and  was  serving  in  the  forecastle  when 
the  news  of  his  uncle's  death  reached  him.    By 
this  event  he  became  Premier  Baron  of  Ireland, 
with  the  hereditary  privilege  of  wearing  his  hat 
in  the  royal  presence.    He  retained  a  strong  at- 
tachment to  his  native   land ;  and   no   Rhode 
Islander,  to  his  knowledge,  approached   within 
fifty  miles  of  his  residence  without  receiving  an 
invitation  to  his  hospitable   mansion ;   and    the 
worthy  captain  to  whom  he  was  apprenticed,  re- 
ceived from  him  annually  a  cask  of  wine  until 
the  period  of  his  death. 

Any  sketch  of  Newport  which  did  not  include 
a  particular  account  of  the  Old  Stone  Mill,  would 
be  like  the  play,  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  left  out 
This  singular  edifice  has  excited  more  curiosity, 
interest,  and  speculation,  than  any  other  remain 
in  our  country.  Although  it  may  have  been  used 
as  a  windmill,  there  is  every  probability  that  it 
was  erected  for  some  other  purpose  ;  and  various 
are  the  conjectures  as  to  what  thb  purpose  might 
have  been. '  No  similar  structure  is  to  be  met 
with  in  any  section  of  our  country.    Had  the 


English  found  it  here,  it  would  seem  that  they 
would  have  made  some  allusion  to  it ;  and  had  it 
been  erected  subsequently,  so  singular  a  piece  of 
architecture  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  excite 
a  passing  notice.     The  most  reasonable  supposi- 
tions with  regard  to  this  relic  of  another  age,  are, 
that  it  was  either  of  ante-Columbian  origin  and 
built  by  the  Northmen  during  their  visit  to  this 
New  World,  which  it  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  they  made,  or  it  was  erected  for  a  fort  by 
traders  who  might  have  visited  the  island  previous 
to  its  settlement  in  1638.    A  particular  descrip- 
tion of  this  structure  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
Royal  Society  of   Antiquarians  at  Copenhagen : 
and  from   this.  Professor  Rafu,  one  of  the  most 
learned  antiquarians  of  Europe,  in  an  article  of 
great  ability,  has  aimed  to  prove  its  Scandina- 
vian origin,  and  to  identify  it  with  similar  edifices 
erected  in  the  north  of  Europe  previous  to  the 
twelfth  century.     He  says,  "  There  is  no  mistak- 
ing, in  this  instance,  the  style  in  which  the  more 
ancient  stone  edifices  of   the -North  were  con- 
structed, which  belongs  to  the  Roman  or  Ante- 
Gothic  architecture,  and  which,  especially  after 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  diffused  itself  from  Italy 
over  the  whole  of  the  north  and  west  of  Europe, 
where  it  continued  to  predominate  until  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  century ;  that  style  which  some 
authors  have,  from  one  of  its  most  striking  charac- 
teristics, called  the  round  arch  style,-  which  in  Eng- 
land is  denominated  the  Saxon,  and  sometimes  the 
Norman  architecture.   From  the  characteristics  of 
the  ancient  structure  of  Newport,  I  am  persuaded 
that  all  who  are  familiar  with  old  Northern  archi- 
tecture, will  concur  that  this  building  was  erected 
at  a  period  not  later  than  the  twelfth  century." 
The  learned  professor  next  brings  forward  three 
ancient  edifices  in    Denmark  belonging  to  this 
period,  and  also  a  structure  among  the  ruins  of 
Mellifont  Abbey,  which  in  the  general  principles 
of  their  construction  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  Old  Mill.    He  goes  on  to  provo  that  Bishop 
Eric  made  a  voyage  to  the  shores  of  Narragan- 
sett  Bay  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  that  while  there  he  probably  erected  the  build- 
ing in  question,  as  a  portion  of  a  church  or  mon- 
astery.     He  supposes,  that  after  the  thirteenth 
century  the  Northmen  gradually  intermixed  with 
the  aborigines,  as  was  the  case  at  a  later  period 
in  Greenland,  and  that  they  lost  all  traces  of  the 
civilization  they  had  inherited  from  their  ancestors, 
as  the  connection  with  the  mother  conntry  was 
forgotten. 
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^  The  day  had  been  hot  and  sultry,  even  boyond 
<  the  usual  fervor  of  that  glowing  clime  ;  but  the 
^  sun  was  now  sinking  to  his  bed  of  radiant  light,  aud 
t  tho  cool  air  of  the  desert  was  wafting  its  rofresh- 
,  ing  influence  to  the  thousands  of  Israel  whose 
^     tents,  in  simple  but  beautiful  order,  whitened  the 

extended  plain. 
I  On  one  side  rose  the  majestic  mount,  whither 
^'  the  high  priest  had  so  lately  ascended,  at  tho 
)  solemn  summons  to  put  off  alike  the  earthly  and 
j  the  priestly  garment ;  but,  though  its  towering 
grandeur  seemed  a  fitting  emblem  of  Almighty 
'-  power  and  justice,  another  object  in  the  scene  pro- 
claimed, in  more  familiar  tones,  the  recognition  of 
His  presence,  for  there  burned  the  holy  flame 
which  consumed  the  offering  of  the  deyout  and 
lowly  worshipper — thence  issued  the  sacred  voice 
which  directed  the  footsteps  of  the  host !  This 
was  the  tabernacle,  placed,  by  Divine  command, 
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in  the  middle  of  the  camp ;  yet,  ibougfa  carefully 
guarded  by  the  two  thousand  measured  cubits 
from  any  unhallowed  or  irreverent  approach,  each 
tent  was  arranged  to  face  towards  it,  and  eaeh 
household,  however  remote,  might  mingle  their  as- 
criptions of  love  and  praise  with  the  smoke  of  the 
evening  sacrifice,  as  it  ascended  from  the  eonse- 
crated  spot. 

At  the  door  of  his  tent,  to  inhale  tho  welcoaie 
breeze,  sat  Eliab,  the  son  of  Helen,  and  at  his 
feet  reclined  his  only  daughter,  a  girl  on  whoie 
brow  but  seventeen  summers  had  left  their  im- 
press. The  faces  of  father  and  daughter  were 
strikingly  alike :  both  were  cast  in  tho  fine. . 
mould  of  Jewish  beauty ;  but,  while  the  brow  of 
the  elder  was  slightly  knitted,  and  tho  composure 
of  his  features  deepened  almost  to  sternness  by 
an  air  of  cherished  sadnees,  tho  young  counte- 
nance was  flushed  with  the  bright  hue  of  hope ; 
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and  the  dark  liquid  eyes  beamed  through  their 
long  lathes  with  an  exprestioa  so  fervent,  yet  so 
chastened,  that  their  rays  seemed  glorioas  ! 

For  a  long  time  the  girl  gazed  silently  on  the  scene 
around,  apparently  drinking  iu  the  solemn  beanty 
of  its  tranquil  features :  at  length  her  glance  rest- 
ed on  the  face  of  her  father,  and,  changing  its 
character  to  ooe  of  tender  interest,  she  took  his 
hand  in  hers,  and  touched  it  caressingly  with  her 
lips. 

«*Tho«'rt  sad  to-night,  dear  father!  Dost 
thoa  yet  feel  so  deeply  the  loss  we  have  sustained? 
for,  though  bound  to  thee  by  ancient  friendship, 
and  kuig-tried  sympathy,  all  Israel  mourns  alike 
the  departed  worth  and  wisdom  of  the  beloved 
high  priest." 

<*  No,  daughter,  no !  it  would  be  utter  selfish- 
ness to  grieve  that  one  so  full  of  years  and  honors 
has  gone  to  his  reward — to  mourn  that  a  frame 
worn  with  high  cares  and  duties,  and  a  spirit  of- 
ten vexed  and  weary  with  a  rebellious  people,  has 
found  rest  and  peace ;  and,  what  is  more  blessed 
still,  pardon ! " 

"  What  then,  ray  father,  is  the  spirit  of  evil 
again  rife  among  us  ?  and  has  thy  faithful  heart 
been  wmng  to  witness  the  ingratitude  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Lord  ?  " 

"No,  Zipporah!  the  camp  was  never  more 
harmonious  than  now ;  the  prospect  of  a  speedy 
possession  of  the  promised  land  is  now  realized  and 
trusted  in,  and,  in  view  of  It,  petty  grief  and  priva- 
tions are  disregarded — petty  jealousies  and  bick- 
erings have  ceased  I  ** 

«  And  are  we  then  so  very  near  to  Canaan!  *^ 
TOturoed  Zipporah,  in  a  tone  whose  fulness  qx»ke 
the  swelliag  heart  within.  *'  Oh,  bright  and  bless- 
ed  land ! — rich  gift  of  a  gracious,  forbearing  Parent, 
to  iakhlees  and  provoking  children !  How  will  its 
beauty  and  fertility  delight  our  eyes !— how  will 
its  ahuadanoe  banirfi  every  memory  of  the  wilder- 
ness, save  those  which  awaken  fresh  gratitude  to 
Him,  who  hath  led  our  footsteps  through  it,  like 
afloek!" 

The  old  man's  face  grew  sadder ;  but  he  mur- 
mured, gently,  **  Fervent  young  worshipper ! 
mayest  thou  ever  he  thus  *  '*  There  was  a  pause 
— a  pause  in  which  the  internal  struggle  seemed 
too  deep  for  words — and  then  he  resumed,  aloud : 
*<  It  was  on  such  an  eve  as  this,  thirty-eight  years 
ago,  that  our  envoys  returned  from  searching  the 
promised  land:  high-wrought  expectation  sat  on 
every  comtenance— ^very  ear  was  strained  to 


catch  the  first  syllable,  that  was  to  confirm  or 
scatter  our  hopes ;  but  oh,  what  a  tumult  of  agi- 
tation succeeded  the  calm  ! — what  a  sea  of  human 
passion  was  soon  raging  about  us !  In  vain  the 
princely  Joshua,  and  the  noble  Caleb,  stood  forth 
to  repel  the  torrent— in  vain  they  held  up  the  rich 
clusters  of  the  bright  fruit  they  had  gathered,  and 
cried,  'The  land  which  we  passed  through,  to 
search  it,  is  an  exceedingly  good  land — a  land  that 
floweth  with  milk  and  honey !  * — In  vain  they 
rent  their  garments,  iu  horror  and  deprecation  of 
the  unbelief  which  stirred  the  unholy  tumult — 
Bitter  disappointment  had  sickened  the  brave; 
distracting  fears  had  overwhelmed  the  timid ;  the 
indulgence  of  one  wild  passion  made  entrance  for 
another ;  and  soon  the  hoaise,  deep  cry,  arose, 
*  Stone  them  with  stones ! ' " 

**  But  thou,  father,  thou  ! " — said  Zipporah,  ap- 
pealingly,->«  full  well  I  know  that  thou  wast 
faithful  to  the  sacred  cause,  and  to  thy  well-loved 
friends !  Methinks  I  hear  thy  tones  in  the  per- 
suasive eloquence  for  which  thou  art  so  justly 
famed,  falling  like  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters, 
calming  their  angry  flow,  and  leading  back  a 
humbled  and  repentant  people  to  their  allegiance  !** 

The  venerable  Eliab  covered  his  face  with  his 
robe,  and  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  emotion,  so 
acute,  so  agonizing,  that  it  seemed  more  like  the 
lively  emotions  of  youth,  than  the  calm  and  mea- 
sured pulse  of  age  ;  but  his  daughter  sat  pale  and 
still,  appearing  rather  a  beautiful  statue  than  the 
earnest,  animated  being  she  had  been  so  lately. 
Her  theek  was  cold  and  colorless,  and  life  seemed 
to  have  suspended  its  functions  in  the  amazing 
grief  of  learning,  that  her  honored,  revered  parent, 
had  been  numbered  among  the  murmurers ! — nay, 
more— that  the  irreversible  sentence  still  hung 
over  his  head,  '*  Ye  shall  surely  die  in  the  wilder- 
ness I "  Gradually  her  hands  folded  themselves 
upon  her  breast,  her  head  bent  meekly,  over  them, 
and,  droppmg  on  her  kness,  she  poured  out  the 
first  great  grief,  which  had  bowed  her  young  heart 
in  silent,  secret  supplication.  Then  she  arose, 
and,  encircling  her  father's  neck,  whispered, 
"  Grieve  no  more,  beloved  parent,  thy  penitence 
is  accepted,  and  thy  sin  transferred  to  Him,  whose 
perfect  ofiTering  our  daily  rites  do  but  shadow 
forth ;  and,  though  uo  earthly  Canaan  bloom  for 
thee,  what  is  that  desired  rest  but  the  type  of  that 
better  land,  whose  brightness  shall  know  no  de« 
cay,,  and  whose  peace  shall  be  unbroken  by  sin, 
nnembittered  by  remorse  7  " 
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He  stood,  andfued  with  tkoaflits  oootoot, 

Oat  orer  Bamot*  rabjMt  kb : 
**  AD  in  this  land  bow  down  to  ma,** 
To  EffTpt*!  kii^  thai  boaitad  ha, 

''  Grant  I  *in  a  happy  naan  tha  whila.** 

**Thafodi,  who  ooea  tbioa  aquab  wata^ 
Hava  jialdad  thaa  thair  fottaring  cara, 

And  itill  tmlain  thy  waptra^k  mifht ; 
Bat  one  yat  liTas,  raraofa  to  laek— 
My  lip*  no  flad  aMant  may  tpaak^ 

While  thy  atom  foe  doth  eaa  tha  lifht.** 

Era  yat  tha  kinf  tha  words  had  ipoka^ 
A  lewenfar  upon  them  broke, 

Bent  ftom  Miletus*  tyrant  there : 
*'  My  lord,  let  sacrifioas  now 
Smoke  on  the  altars  ^— wreathe  thy  brow 

With  lanral,  *mid  thy  god-like  hair! 

*'  The  qiaar  hath  found  thy  fbeman*S  heart. 
And  Polydore  bade  me  depart 

And  bring  to  thee  the  welcome  tale  t  ** 
Forth  fVom  a  Tase  ofblaok  he  drew 
A  head,  which  they  with  horror  riew,— 

It  bears  the  foeman*s  visage  pale ! 

The  king  recoiled  b  dread  sorprise : 
*♦  I  warn  thee,  trust  not  Fate ! "  he  cries. 

With  looks  of  deep  anxiety ; 
**  Remember,  on  th*  unoertahi  waves, 
From  wboae  wild  storms  no  foresight  saves. 

Thy  fleet  is  still  exposed  at  sea.** 
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While  yat  he  thos  expressed  his  doobci, 
His  speech  was  cheeked  by  joyful  sboot^ 

Wbleh  floa  the  haven  load  resoond. 
Like  a  taO  forsst,  now  appear 
The  masts  of  vesseb  drawing  near. 

With  tiaasuia  dUad,  and  inward  booadL 

ThJsmaoh  amased  tha  royal  gneatt 
**  To-day  *t  is  Fortuae*^  high  behest 

To  lavor  thee,  but  yat  I  fear 
Her  iaslahility.    The  hosts 
Of  warlike  Crete  approadi  thy  coasts, 

And  soon  we  may  expect  them  here !  *^ 

The  words  had  scarcely  passed  his  lips, 
When  flags  werewavmg  on  the  shipe. 

And  thousand  tongues  cried  "  Victory  I 
Our  land  is  rid  of  foes  accursed — 
A  storm  the  Cretans  has  disperMd ; 

The  war  is  ended  by  the  sea !  ** 

With  dread  these  cries  inspired  the  guest: 
**  In  sooth  I  must  eUeem  thee  Mest,** 

6.1  i«i  hr ;  *'  and  yet  for  thee  t  quakSL 
The  envy  of  the  gods  I  dread, 
For  well  I  know  H  is  to-uly  said. 

Of  unmix'd  joy  shall  none  partake.'* 

**  With  me  *t  was  onoe  as  now  with  thee ; 
In  all  my  acts  of  sovereignty 

The  fovoring  heavens  still  led  me  on; 
Bat  then  I  had  a  darling  obild : 
I  saw  him  die,  with  anguish  wild  ; 

Fate*s  debt  was  paid— my  heir  was  gone^ 
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*'  If  thoa  wou]d*st  shield  thyself  from  pftin, 
Ffora  the  laviiible  obtain 

By  prayer  tome  fortunate  mithap. 
Ne*er  have  I  teen  to  end  with  joy, 
Those  whom  the  godi,  without  alloy, 

Thns  nniaa  on  Foitune*i  downy  lap. 

**  Bnt  should  the  gods  not  condescend 
To  grant  thy  suit,  then  heed  thy  friend, 

And  call  mitfoitune  unto  thee ; 
Of  all  thy  treasares,  what  thy  heart 
Most  loves,  with  that  I  bid  thee  part, 

And  cast  it  from  thee  in  the  sea." 

Tlie  other,  moved  with  fear,  replies, 
*<  Of  all  the  isle  affords,  I  prize 

This  ring  as  my  roost  valued  good, 
And  to  the  Furies  dedicate, 
If  they  *11  forgive  my  lucky  fate,**^ 

Then  cast  the  jewel  in  the  flood. 


With  the  next  moming*s  early  light, 
His  &ee  with  pleasure  beaming  bright, 

A  fisherman  drew  near  the  prince : 
**  My  lord,  this  fish  I  just  have  caught ; 
Methioks  its  like  were  vainly  sooghtp- 

*T  will  serve  my  duty  to  evince." 

But  when  the  cook  the  fish  divides, 
Perplexed,  he  comes,  with  hasty  strides, 

And  cries,  with  blank,  astonished  look, 
**  My  lord,  this  ring,  which  erst  I  saw 
Thee  wear,  from  out  the  fish*s  maw, 

Unbounded  fortune !  I  just  took.** 

The  shuddering  guest  now  turned  away : 
'*Then,  I  can  here  no  longer  stay ; 

My  friend,  thou  may*st  no  longer  be ; 
The  gods  thy  ruin  have  decreed, 
I  hasten  not  with  thee  to  bleed,"— 

He  said,  and  shipped  right  hastily. 


IMPROMPTU -TO  MARY. 


Whsn  the  hour  of  day  is  past. 
When  the  twilight  gathers  fast. 
When  the  dew  is  on  the  flower, 
And  the  Mavis  in  her  power; 
When  the  fays  their  tapers  light 
For  the  revels  of  the  night ; 
When  all  life  is  calm  and  still, 
And  the  passions  cease  to  thrill:— 


In  that  quiet,  holy  hour 

Thoughts  of  thee  renew  their  pow*r. 

And  amid  the  moonbeams*  haxe 

Come  the  scenes  of  other  days ; 

And  a  murmur,  soft  and  clear. 

Steals  upon  jny  inward  ear ; 

Murm*ring,  with  light  tones  and  airy. 

That  sweet  word— the  swjratest— Mary !— w.  m. 


SONNET.-TARPEIA. 

BT   MADAMB   ANO^LIQUB   d'aUBIGNE. 


**  Qvn  roe  the  bracelets  that  your  warriocs  wear,** 
The  Roman  traitress  to  the  Sabine  cried, 
**  Give  me  the  toys,  and  I  will  be  your  guide, 

And  to  your  host  the  city's  gates  unbar.** 

Then  tothe  walls  each  eager  warrior  rushed, 
And  on  the  base  Tarpeia,  as  he  passed. 
Each  from  hb  arm  the  massive  circlet  cast, 

Till  her  slight  form  beneath  their  weight  was  crashed. 


Thus  aio  our  i^Ie  wishes.    Thus  we  sigh 

For  some  imagined  good  yet  unattained ; 

For  wealth,  or  fame,  or  love ;  and  which,  ooce  gained, 
May  like  a  curse  o*er  all  our  future  lie. 
Thus  in  our  blindness  do  we  ask  of  Fate, 
The  gifts  that,  once  bestowed,  may  crush  us  with  their 
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THE   BIRD-TRAP; 

Ar,  9foo  8R^  of  Fitfotug  t^  JKatter. 

'  {See  the  Engraving.) 

BT     MRS.   .EMMA    O.    KHBURT..- 


**  This  is  a  bard  world — hard  even  to  the  happiest 
among  us — when  we  have  once  left  the  sunny 
works  of  childhood  behind  us.  It  seems  to  be  a 
fixed  decree  of  Providence,  that  the  world,  in 
which  Sin  has  found  entrance,  should  produce  no 
dower  on  which  the  serpent  has  not  left  his  poi- 
sonous trail.  It  is,  doubtless,  a  wise  provision, 
and  perhaps  we  ought  to  consider  it  a  merciful 
one  also ;  for,  so  strong  is  the  capacity  of  the  hu- 
man heart  for  happiness — so  ingenious  is  it  in  de- 
vising schemes  of  enjoyment,  even  within  the  nar- 
row limits  which  now  bound  its  powers  of  attain- 
ment— that,  were  it  not  for  the  brooding  shadow  of 
Death's  dark  wing,  men  would  make  a  new  Eden, 
and  ask  no  other  Paradise  than  this  gpeon  earth, 
with  its  multitudinous  harmonies  and  beauties. 
It  is  a  hard  world,  and  it  may  be,  that  the  sor- 
rowful experiences  of  a  life  which  men  call  a  pros- 
perous one,  has  given  a  tinge  of  gloom  to  my  tcn- 
derest  sensibilities  ;  for,  I  must  confess,  that  I  look 
upon  children  with  the  sadness  growmg  out  of 
mournful  anticipation,  ralher  than  with  the  4;heer- 
fulness  which  their  innocent  tnirth  should  excite." 
The  speaker  was  a  man  but  little  past  middle 
age ;  but  he  had  the  bowed  form  and  pi(llid  cheek 
of  a  habitual  invalid.  He  was  rich  in  the  world*s 
goods,  but  he  was  a  lonely  being,  and  he  had  left 
his  luxurious  home  for  a  season,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  health  beneath  the  humble  roof  of  a  cot- 
tage. His  physician,  a  stern-browed,  but  kindly- 
hearted  man,  whose  face  had  become  furrowed, 
aud  his  manners  roughened,  by  a  long  sojourn 
amid  the  harsh  realities  of  rustic  life,  while  his 
mind,  like  some  rich  vine  which  had  sprung  up  in 
a  waste  place,  ripened  its  fruit  none  the  less  care- 
fully because  there  was  no  one  to  pluck  its  treas- 
ures,— sat  beside  the  sick  man,  watching  the 
changes  of  his  moods,  and  observing,  as  only  the 
skilful  physician  can  do,  the  mental,  as  well  as 
physical  evidences  of  disease.  From  the  little  lat- 
ticed  window  of  the  apartment,  both  had  been 
looking  out  upon  the  sports  of  some  healthy  and 
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happy  boys  ;  and  it  was  m  repfy  to  some  expaec*^ 
sion  of  hearty  sympathy  with  :tbe  -jneity  Tellowa, 
from  the  good  doctor,  thi^t  the  invalid  bad  attered 
his  melancholy  repinings. 

**  I  am  glad  to  differ  from  you,  my  friend,'*  said 
the  doctor,  after  a  moment's  paase  ;  *^%here  is  no* 
thing  so  refreshiqg  to  my.  .weary  .spijrit.a^  the  sight 
of  children  at  play.  Many  a  time,. when  tetun- 
ing  from  my  dairy  round  of  visits  to  the  «ick  snd 
the  dying,  I  have  checked  my  horse,  as  I  ap- 
proached the  old  school  -house,  to  look  apoo  the 
frbhcs  of  th'b  boys,  as-  they  Abounded  out  of  their 
temporary  prison.* '  Nor  do  I  believe,  that  xrh^n 
God  cursed  the  earth  for  man's  sake,  he  designed 
to  indict  60  wide-c^read  an  evil  as  you  seem  to  be- 
hold. Man  must  eat  his  bread  by i /the  sweat  of 
his  brow,  and  thorns  and  tliistles  may  grow  up  io 
places  where  once  bhwmed  Eden-flowers;  hot 
had  pain  and  toil  and  misery  been  man's  only  por- 
tion, there  would  have  been  no  rest  tot  the  wearyt 
no  UosBoms  by  the  way^-side,  no  fruitp  wind-sown 
or  wave-tost  on  every  desert  island.  Life  is  a 
scene  of  probation,  but  not  necessarily  one  of  per- 
petual hardship.  God's  care  is  still  over  all  His 
creatures,  and,  to  account  for  much  of  the  misery 
of  life,  you  should  accuse  man,  rather  than  his 
Maker.    It  is 

'  Man't  tnhamaniiy  to  man 
M&kM  countleM  thoutands  moam.' 

"  Yet  this  inhumanity  seen»  implanted  id  ob 
by  what  we  heath enishly  call  nature.  Look,  for  in- 
stance, at  those  boys :  they  have  left  their  harm- 
less sports,  aud  are  busily  employed  in  making  a 
snare  for  the  innocent  birds.  See  how  earnest 
one  little  fellow  is  in  fixing  the  bait,  while  the 
other  is  as  eager  to  do  his  part,  and  is  bringing  the 
trap-door.  Already  those  young  hearts  contain 
the  germs  of  passions  which  disgrace  hnmauity. 
Cruelty  and  avarice  and  selfishness  are  aU  brought 
out, — painted,  as  it  were,  in  miniature  opoo  the 
yet  unsullied  souls  of  those  thoaghtless  boys.    It 
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m  aa  «v«d  ckaace  whether  the  Futmra  may  de- 
stroy the  iBcipieat  vices,  or  whether  they  may 
not  fTOW  in  criiuea." 

**  Suppooe  I  were  to  prore  to  yoa  that  thoee 
▼ery  4)oy8  are  actuated  by  the  bent  feelings  of 
humanity  7  " 

**  ImfOMible ! " 

The  doctor  uttered  the  low  chudcle,  which 
usually  served  him  instead  of  a  laugh,  as  he  said : 
**  Suppose  I  were  to  prove  to  you  that  domestic 
afiectiott,  and  chivalric  devotion  to  woman,  and 
humanity,  were  all  portrayed  ki  miniatnre  by  the 
very  act  which  to  you  wears  so  differeai  an  as- 
pect?" 

"  It  would  require  a  greater  casuist  than  you 
are,  doctor,  to  convince  me  of  such  an  absurdity." 

"  Then  listen  to  the  facta  of  the  case :  Your 
kind  little  nurse,  Mary  Evelyn,  is  their  only  sis- 
ter; and  if  you  had  been  weJl  enough,  since  your 
residence  here,  to  mingle  with  the  family,  you 
would  have  seen  their  devotion  to  her,  which  is 
xeally  remarkable.  Their  mother,  who  died  about 
a  year  ago,  bad  a  favorite  canary,  which  she  had 
reared  in  a  cage,  and  this  bird  became  Mary's 
especial  pet.  tier  affection  for  her  lost  mother 
made  the  liltio  creature  almost  sacred  in  her  eyes, 
and  she  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  neglecting 
her  duty  to  her  brotheis,  as  of  forgetting  to  pro- 
vide for  her  bird.  This  morning  she  was  feeding 
hira,  when  you  called  for  something,  and  she  flew 
■to  wait  upon  you,  forgetting  to  close  the  door  of 
the  cage.  On  her  return,  the  bird  was  gone. 
She  searched  for  it  in  all  directions,  and  when  she 
found  It  neither  answered  her  call  nor  came  for 
its  food,  she,  like  a  true  woman,  sat  down  and 
•cried.  The  boys  were  at  school,  and  she  has  been 
waiting  the  long  day  through  for  their  assistance 
to  bring  back  the  traant     They  have  just  re- 


turned, and  were  in  the  midst  of  their  frolics, 
when  I  saw  her  come  out  and  speak  to  them. 
You  did  not  notice  the  sudden  change  that  came 
over  their  gayety,  as  they  listened  to  their  sister's 
sorrowful  tidings  ;  but  I  saw  an  instant  expression 
of  prompt  energy  pass  over  their  features,  and 
they  immediately  set  to  work  to  construct  a  snare 
which  might  entrap  the  errant  canary.  Thoy 
are  doubly  provided,  for  they  have  set  open  the 
cage,  in  the  hope  that  the  bird  may  seek  his  old 
home  when  he  becomes  weary  of  trying  his  feeble 
wings ;  or,  if  lie  should  not  have  the  bump  of  lo- 
cmlity  developed  in  his  cranium,  they  hope  to 
entice  him  by  means  of  his  appetite.  Snch  are 
the  facts, — now  tell  me  if  they  have  not  exhibited 
humaw'tyt — for  a  night  in  the  woods  would  be 
death  to  a  cage-bred  bird  ; — and  chivalry, — for 
although  they  cannot  put  lance  in  rest  for  the 
sake  of  a  distressed  damsel,  they  have  done  their 
devoir  with  penknife  and  twine ; — and  domestic 
affection,— (or  they  have  sympathised  most  heart- 
ily with  their  sister's  griefs  7  I  might  go  farther, 
and  point  to  you  the  unselfishness  with  which 
they  instantly  gave  up  their  own  pleasures  ; 
and, " 

«•  Pray  say  no  more,  my  dear  doctor,  or  I  shall 
be  compelled  to  look  upon  a  paltry  bird -trap  in 
the  light  of  an  altar  consecrated  to  all  the  virtues 
of  the  heroic  ages.  I  grant  that  you  have  made 
out  your  case  in  this  instance,  but  you  do  not 
surely  expeot  me  to  apply  such  sentiments  to  all 
the  little  rascally  bird-snarers  that  infest  the 
country  7  " 

•*  By  no  means ;  I  only  want  to  give  you  a  « m(K 
dern  instance  *  of  the  *  old  saw,'  that  *  circumstsiUr 
cos  alter  cases  ; '  and  to  convince  yon  that  thoin 
may  be  two  ways  of  looking  at  every  thing^*" 


TO 

®n  ]&fCfibhia  a  yrrjtmt  of  a  Vanel  of  Vipptan* 


Wbkh  fint  the  Serpent  tempted  Eve, 
Ha  watehM  his  chance  to  slily  slip  b 

(Nor  laid  to  Adam,  "  By  your  leave  **) 
The  tempting  bait-  a  golden  Pippin. 

What  apple  eerred  to  carry  out 
The  wily  tempter'i  wicked  plan  t 

A  bright /a//  Pippin  prored,  no  doubt, 
Enough  to  cause  the  fall  of 


One  apple  only  from  the  tree 

Whence  knowledge  sprang,  of  good  and  eril, 
Sufficed  lo  seal  man^s  destiny, 

And  give  a  triumph  to  the  devil. 

But  thou,  with  most  benign  intent 
To  win  my  love,  and  circumvent  roe. 

Of  goodly  frait  large  store  has  sent. 
For  well  thou  know*tt,  one  would  not  tempt  t 
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But  when  my  life  ii  ended. 

And  all  my  sins  forgiven, 
If  e'er  I  reach  that  bleased  place, 

I  shall  find  pence  in  Heaven. 


But,  only  there— and  not  in  life. 

There 's  peace  for  me  in  store, 
I  know  that  joy  on  earth,  to  me 

Returns— oh !  never  more ! 
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THE   FLOWER   SPIRIT'S   ADIEU. 

{Stt  the  Engraving.) 

BY     FRANCIS     C.     W  O  O  I>  W  O  R  T  H  . 


Adiku  !  for  the  froit-kiofl^  It  coming  dgain, 
Aod  cold  w  hit  toucb,  and  rutblflM  hi«  reign  ; 
Adieu  !    for  I  know  by  the  wild  wind's  sigh, 
That  the  hoary  old  tyrant  himself  is  nigh. 

Be  hat  come  in  his  armor  of  sleet  and  rime. 
He  has  come  like  the  Northmen  of  olden  time, 
To  conquer  aod  reign  in  a  stranger  land. 
With  a  heart  uf  steel  and  a  ruthless  band. 

The  flowers  I  hare  nurtured  and  warmed  with  my  breath. 
He  will  blight  and  destroy,  like  the  Angel  uf  Death ; 
He  has  come  in  his  armor  of  sleet  and  rime ; 
Adieu  !  I  must  fly  to  a  sunnier  clime ! 

But  over  the  mountain  and  over  the  plain 
1  Ml  wave  in  the  spring-time  my  sceptre  again ; 
For  the  frost-king  will  go  to  his  northeni  clime, 
He  will  go  with  hu  armor  of  sleet  aod  rime. 

Bad  mother!   *t  is  thus  with  that  infant  of  thine, 
That,  blighted,  I  saw  on  thy  bosom  rocliue — 
The  spring-time  will  come,  with  its  littf-giving  breath, 
Aod  the  flower  shall  bloom,  though  the  victim  of  Death 


THE    CHOSEN    TREE. 


BY  K&TELLK. 


**  I  *LL  choose  this  tree  for  mine ! 
When  I  *m  afar,  if  thou  would'st  learn  my  ftite, 

Look  on  it— if  it  flourish  or  decline, 
Such  destiny,  believe,  will  me  await ! 

"  At  the  return  of  spring. 
See,  if  its  leaves  come  forth  all  fresh  and  bright ; 

List,  if  the  robin  in  its  branches  sing 
A  carol  gay— then  know  my  heart  is  light ! 

**  Come  in  the  snroroer  days, 
'  And  visit  it,  and  sit  beneath  its  shade ; 

Seek  its  cool  shelter  from  the  noontide  rays, 
Nor  let  it  thy  forgetfulness  upbraid. 

"  And  when  with  autumn's  blast. 
Its  golden-tinted  leaves  abroad  are  hurled. 

Look,  if  iu  trunk  be  hardy  to  the  last, 
For  such  will  be  my  courage  through  the  worid. 

"  Watch  it,  dear  friend,  for  me ! 
"T  is  bending  now,  to  catch  the  water's  tone ! 

The  wave,  perhaps,  naay  whisper  to  the  tree. 
Of  him,  who  blends  its  thriving  with  his  own." 
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And  then,  his  name  be  graved 
Upon  the  bark,  and  turned  his  steps  awaj — 

And  oVr  the  river,  stiJl  the  branehee  waved, 
And  still  the  stream  flowed  on,  from  day  to  day. 

And  she,  as  years  went  by. 
Oft  wandered  in  her  walks  to  that  lone  ipot; 

But  to  her  questionings  came  no  reply. 
The  waves  were  mute,  the  breezes  answered  not. 

Dreamer,  where  art  thou  now  ? 
The  axe  has  hewn  thy  tree,  but  not  destroyed— 

Rough  hewn,  perchance,  thy  fortunes.  Where  art  thoa  1 
In  what  far  land  dost  wander,  how  employed  1 

The  sympathetic  chain 
Of  friendship,  ever  eirdea  thee  around. 

And  by  iu  strong,  magnetic  power,  afak 
Thy  image  to  thy  chosen  tree  b  bonnd. 

For  still  thy  friend  of  old, 
b  watching  o'er  thy  visioned  destiny. 

Bound  by  her  promiseil  word,  her  &ith  to  bold 
tn  this,  thy  speculative  prophecy. 
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BOOKS   OF   THE    MONTH. 


The  Woiuir  or  the  Bible  ;  Delineated  in  a  Seriei  of 
Sketohei  of  Prominent  Females  mentioned  in  Holy  Scrip' 
tore.  By  Clergymen  of  the  United  States.  IHastrated  by 
eighteen  characteristic  steel  engravings.  Edited  by  the 
Her.  J.  M.  Wainwright,  D.D.  JVw  York :  D.  Applcton 
k,  Ck».,  SOO  Broadwoy. 

The  superlatives  of  past  yean  will  hardly  suffice  for  the 
gill  books  of  the  present  season.  Unhappy  critics  must 
make  interest  with  some  word  coiner  of  unusual  fertility, 
for  the  supply  of  new  terms  of  commendation  to  keep  pace 
with  the  efforts  of  our  publishers*.  Paper  grows  smoother 
and  heavier,  print  clearer,  gilding  richer,  binding  more  ele- 
gant and  substantial,  as  each  holiday-season  costs  its  shadow 
before.  What  would  have  been,  some  ten  yean  since,  a 
diminutive  duo,  with  one  pour  picture,  and  marbled  edges,  is 
now  a  magnificent  quarto,  weighing  half  a  dozen  pounds  or 
so ;  and  so  heavily  gilded,  that  one  is  prone  to  refer  a  part  of 
the  ponderousness  to  the  precious  metal.  This  quarto  is  further 
graced  with  as  good  a  binding  as  can  be  made  in  tliis  coun- 
try, deeply  stamped  with  n  wreath  of  holly — the  most  beau- 
tiful and  significant  of  English  evergreens.  Who  has  for- 
gotten Southey's  pleasant  verses  about  the  holly  1 

**  And  w,  wben  «U  tbe  •onuoer  tree*  are  mtn 

80  bri|^t  and  grven, 
Tbe  boHy-leares  a  sob«r  Lne  diaplay 

Less  briglit  tban  tliejr ; 
But  wbeo  llw  bare  and  wintfjr  woods  we  sea. 
What  then  «o  clieerfal  as  tbe  Holfy-tree? 


80  terioDs  shoaU  mjr  yoatb  appear  a 

Tbe  tbongbtleM  thronf— 
80  wooU  I  seem,  amid  tbe  jonng  sod  gajr. 

More  grare  than  tb«y. 
That,  in  my  ife,  as  cheerfVil  I  nuxhtbe 
Am  tbe  greea  winter  of  tbe  Holly-tree." 

At  to  the  literary  portion  of  tbe  work,  the  names  which 
grace  the  list  of  authon  spenk  for  themselves : — Dr.  Wain- 
wright,  Dr,  Spragoe,  Bishop  Burgess,  Dr.  Muhlenburg,  Dr. 
Cbecrer,  and  a  host  more.  The  plates  are  unusually  good. 
The  face  of  Judith  oomes  nearer  to  our  notion  of  that  fierce 
lady*s  looks  than  any  pictured  ideal  we  have  yet  seen ;  Ath- 
aliah  is  a  most  queenly  vixen ;  Abigail  a  matronly  beauty, 
conciliating  and  discreet  in  her  countenance  and  her  beha- 
viour ;  Jezebel  looks  a  great  deal  too  good  to  be  eaten ;  and 
tba  Queen  of  Shebo,  and  the  fair  Esther,  should  change 
names,  to  our  thinking.  Hannah  is  almost  as  fine  a  tragic 
figure  as  Rachel,  the  French  actress,  we  mean,  not  the  love- 
ly daughter  of  Lnban,  who  is  here  made  to  look  the  very 
personation  of  grave  modesty.  The  artist  (Staahl)  excels  in 
the  graceful  disposition  of  drapery,  and  has  a  particularly 
good  hand  at  coiffures.  Altogether,  this  book  is  a  beautiful 
book,  and  will  maintain  its  place  in  the  throng  of  pubiished 
wooden  for  1849. 

The  Sketch  Book.    By  Geoffkey  Crayon,  Gent    Dlnstra- 
ted  by  Darley.  AVw  York :  G.  P.  Putnam,  355  Broadway. 

Tbe  Sketch  Book  is  one  of  the  ploasantest  companions  for 
all  moods  and  seasons  that  we  know  of;  and  we  should  have 


esteemed  it  a  fortunate  thing  to  possess  it  in  dear,  elegant 
type,  and  on  glossy  paper,  without  other  pictures  than  its  own 
words  so  magically  paint,  had  we  not  seen  Mr.  Darley 's  il* 
lustrations.  These  are  designed  with  such  taste  and  judg- 
ment, and  with  so  careful  a  regard  for  the  true  spirit  of  the 
stories,  that  they  give  an  additional  pleasure  to  the  perusal  of 
the  book.  **  Rip  Van  Winkle  Awaking  "  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  sketches  ;  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  old  man, 
and  his  bewildered  air.  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  wild 
Catskill  scenery,  are  quite  admirable.  The  two  sketches  ac- 
companying the  "  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  **  ore  full  of 
character ;  and  the  portrait  of  Ichobod  Crane  harmonizes  en. 
tirely  with  Irvtng's  quaint  description.  Mr.  Dorley  has 
shown  in  theje  illustrntions  a  talent  for  design,  which  will 
lead  him  to  still  greater  triumphs  in  the  future.  The  volume 
is  one  which  does  honur  to  the  American  press ;  and  we  hope 
it  will  be  followed  by  othen,  in  a  style  of  equal  richness  and 
elegance. 


By  Thomas  Buchanan 


The  Female  Poets  or  America. 
Read. 

The  Female  Poets  of  America  can  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain that  their  claims  upon  the  public  attention  have  been 
disregarded.  This  is  the  second  large  volume  devoted  espe- 
cially to  their  service,  which  has  yet  appeared,  and  a  third 
and  larger  will  soon  be  given  to  the  world.  Mr.  Read*sbook 
is  got  up  in  very  beautiful  style,  and  the  selections,  though 
limited  in  number,  are  chosen  with  taste  and  discernment ; 
but  the  main  feature  is  the  series  of  portraits  engraved  from 
sketches  made  by  thtt  poet-artist  himself  The  engravings 
are  of  unequal  merit,  and  do  not,  by  any  means,  do  justice  to 
the  original  pictures.  The  head  of  Mn.  Osgood,  on  the  title- 
page,  is  very  beautiful  and  spirited  ;  and  we  think  Miss 
Lynch,  Mn.  E.  C.  Kinney,  and  Mn.  Ellet,  particularly  fine. 
The  proem  is,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  specimen  of  illu- 
mination which  has  been  made  in  this  country  ;  and  its  rain- 
bow splendon  are  well  deserved  by  the  grace  and  beauty  of 
the  poetry. 

WsBATBE  OP  Friendship.    By  T.  S.  Arthur  and  F.  C. 
Woodworth.    A*sio-  York :  Baker  k,  Scribner. 

This  is  a  tastefully-illustrated  giA  for  the  young,  with 
stories  adapted  to  the  unfolding  of  the  dawning  intellect 
The  matter  is  moral  and  useful  reading,  containing  nothing 
that  indicates  much  grasp  or  force  of  mind,  but  nevertheless 
has  its  object  and  purpose.  Books  of  this  kind  might  be 
made  to  answer  and  fulfil  a  higher  mission  than  they  du  in 
reality,  and  yet  preserve  their  same  purity  of  purpose.  Paul 
and  Virginia,  the  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  and  Rubinson 
Crusoe,  are  examples.  We  are  glad  to  see  these  evidences 
of  proper  attention  to  such  works  ;  the  authon  are  neither 
below  nor  above  their  subjects.  The  Introductions  to  the 
Poems  are  well  written,  and  the  latter  selected  with  discrim- 
ination and  taste.  Both  of  the  editon  are  men  of  rare  talent, 
and  we  imagine  that  they  make  such  sacrifioe  of  time  firom 
a  sense  of  duty  rather  than  from  a  love  of  seeing  themselves 
in  print  To  have  one's  labon  loved  by  the  young,  is  a  kibor 
of  love  indeed. 
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CalaYhob.— A  Tragedy.     By  George  H.  Boker.    PAOo- 
delpkia:  £.  H.  Butler  Ac  Co. 

We  have  read  this  Toluroe  with  not  less  suipriae  than  pleas- 
ure. The  dramatic  form  is  in  some  respects  the  highest  espre»- 
sion  of  the  poetical  faculty,  and  all  attempts  heretofore,  by  na- 
tive authors,  with  the  exception  of  Willis's  Plays,  "The  Span- 
ish Student,"  and  one  or  two  other  works,  have  been  very  un- 
satisfactory in  character.  It  was  therefore  not  without  some 
fears,  that  we  commenced  the  perusal  of  "  Calaynos,**  al- 
though the  promise  contained  in  the  author^s  previous  vol- 
ume prepared  us  to  expect  much  from  him.  From  the  open- 
ing scene,  however,  there  is  an  evidence  of  bold,  vigorous, 
and  matured  power ;  the  language  is  singularly  compact, 
and  marches  with  an  assured  step,  which  the  reader  instinct- 
ively fbels  MTill  not  flag  on  the  way.  The  style  is  manly  and 
dignified,  without  much  ornament,  but  with  a  directness  and 
simplicity  which  Is  quite  refVeshing  In  these  days.  It  re- 
minds us  very  much  of  the  early  English  dramatists,  and  if 
Mr.  Boker  has  drunk  at  that  fountain  of  inspiration,  he  has 
at  least  gained  a  large  share  of  their  earnest  and  sturdy  ut. 
terance.  The  plot  of  "Caiaynos"  is  admirably  adapted 
for  tragedy ;  the  characters  are  few,  and  the  story  is  develop- 
ed without  much  complication.  This  would  be  disadvan- 
tageous to  its  representation,  but  better  qualifies  it  for  closet 
perusal. 

"  Calaynos  ^'  will  give  Mr.  Boker  a  distinct  place  among 
American  authors,  and  if  he  continues  to  walk  in  the  path 
which  he  appears  to  have  marked  out  for  himself,  he  will 
achieve  works  which  will  do  high  honor  to  our  literature. 
The  narrowness  of  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  any 
extracts  from  his  tragedy,  but  we  would  recommend  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  progress  of  American  literature,  to  pro- 
cure and  read  it 


TuouGHTs  or  A  LiFB-TiMS.    By  Carolme  Gflman. 
Monroe  &  Co. 

We  trace  the  display  of  considerable  poetic  power  in  this 
volume.  The  ofi^pring  of  the  poet's  thought  are  of  her  pa- 
rentage, and  not  adopted  children.  What  is  good  is  her  own, 
and  that  is  a  matter  of  some  merit  in  these  dtiys.  The  bal- 
lads please  us  moit  for  their  simplicity  and  truthfulness, 
but  there  is  a  quiet  tenderneu  in  the  qther  poems,  which 
must  ever  constitute  an  element  of  the  highest  poetry.  This 
volume  will  attain  a  wide  circulation,  for  the  reason,  that 
what  it  contains  reflects  the  spirit  of  the  authoress.  We 
hope  and  trust,  that  the  mind  which  sends  forth  these  images 
of  her  high  being,  may  ultimately  reach  the  last  round  of 
the  ladder  leading  into  the  heaven  of  thought. 

Lays  ahd  Ballads.   By  Thomas  Buchanan  Read.    Pkila- 
delpkia :  G.  8.  Appleton.  JVeie-  York  :  D.  Appleton  k.  Co. 

Mr.  Read's  first  volume  of  Poems,  which  appeared  about 
two  years  ago,  established  his  reputation  as  a  poet,  and  since 
that  time  his  course  has  been  steadily  onward.  He  has  not 
only  won  an  honorable  place  among  the  authors  pf  America, 
but  the  proofs  which  his  later  verses  give  of  a  fVesh  and 
vigorous  fancy,  matured  thought  and  the  warmth  of  genuine 
poetic  impulse,  justify  us  in  predicting  for  him  a  fame  as 
lasting  as  it  is  well-deserved.  The  volume  before  us  contains 
many  poems,  which  express  so  truthfully  and  with  so  much 
pure  and  natural  pathos,  a  portion  of  American  life  which 
has  not  heretofore  received  the  consecration  of  song,  that 
they  will  be  welcomed  and  cherished  by  thousands  to  whom 
they  are  a  voice  and  an  interpretation.  We  allude  to  those 
delicious  poems,  entitled  :  "  The  Stranger  on  the  Sill," 
"  The  Deserted  Road."  "  The  Brlckmaker,"  ••  The  Light  of 
our  Home,"  "The  Land  of  the  West,"  &c.,  which  illustrate 
the  rural  life  of  this  country.  The  "  Realm  of  Dreams  "  has 
a  rhythmical  flow  which  comes  like  music  to  the  ear ;  and 
this,  we  may  remark,  is  a  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Read's  poetry — 
it  aeeois  to  have  been  written  to  chime  with  some  melody  in 


the  braio.  The  nerve  and  vigor  whieh  be  has  gained  within 
the  past  year  or  two  have  not  marred  this  faculty,  bat  given 
it  a  better  and  mote  enduring  character.  We  should  like  to 
quote  a  very  beautiful  song,  entitled  f^  The  Nameless,**  were 
our  space  sufficiently  extensive,  but  oar  readen  wiU  find  it 
at  page  96,  in  the  volnme. 

Alban  th«  Pibatk,  a  RoKAUirr  op  thc  MmtopoLts. 
By  Wm.  Wallace,  author  of  "  The  Gods  of  OW,"  etc 
JVew-  York :  Berfbrd  &  Co.,  S  Astor  Hoofe,  1848. 

We  have  read  this  poem  with  much  gratification,  and  fiid 
it  to  contain  some  striking  evidenoes  of  genius  and  po^ic 
talent.  We  cannot  fully  approve  of  the  design,  nod  onr  m~ 
vestigations  of  the  senUment  which  is  the  burden  of  the 
poem  do  not  enable  us  to  accord  entirely  with  the  author^i 
views.  Heroizing  a  martyr  to  any  great  and  noble  canaet 
is  a  legitimate  mode  of  commemorating  virtue,  and  of  e«- 
couraging  if  not  producing  moral  reform :  but  a  victim  to 
his  own  erinies  and  a  pledge  to  the  lawr  of  the  land  is  not  a 
proper  subject  for  such  laudation.  Alban,  in  the  poem, 
was  for  a  length  of  time  a  pirate  upon  the  high  seas,  and  hia 
repentance  could  not  legally,  according  to  the  code  of  any 
nation  upon  earth,  expiate  the  crimes  which  he  then  com- 
mitted. He  also  perpetrated  a  crime  subsequent  to  his  re- 
pentance, which  although  in  some  feverish  sections  of  our 
country  might  have  been  adjudged  justifiable  homicide,  was 
nevertheless  manslaughter,  at  loost,  by  our  laws.  This  we 
mention  to  show  that,  in  onr  opinion,  he  was  not  the  proper 
subject  for  even  the  limited  amount  of  heroism  and  sympathy 
which  is  bestowed  upon  him.  Although  these  complaining 
hints  which  we  have  thrown  out  may  be  considered  &altB  in 
the  design  and  tendency  of  the  poem,  we  regard  tbem 
rather  as  the  result  of  over-ardor  in  the  cause  which  the  au- 
thor has  espoused.  The  style  of  the  poem  is  conciae,  forcible, 
and  glowing  with  the  impress  of  a  bold  and  vigorous  im* 
agination.  Passages  of  it  are  perhaps  superior  to  anything 
Mr.  Wallace  has  yet  produced,  if  we  except  the  *•  Gods  of 
Old."  We  hove  space  but  for  the  following  lin^  whieh 
embody  Alban's  remembrance  of  his  mother ;  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly touching  and  beautiful : 

"  Ttjl,  some  good  left,  the  boy  renien*«red  stfll 

Hb  inotlier'n  voice  and  hb  relaxlnf  will— 

Her  words  of  love,  thut  Wl  like  fmgnint  flowers 

Wlienaoath  winds  wnken  in  Bienoliaiif  bowers— 

The  erening  walk— the  evening  prayet^-liif  bOad 

Senro  of  some  awful  sorrow  in  ber  mind, 

Wildering  his  childhood «  iheee  were  not  forsot, 

But  flowed  like  Kedrona  in  a  deeert  aput. 

Shall  they  not  gleam  in  ohlen  atrengtii  agara. 

Lift  the  dead  flowers  and  purify  the  plaki? 

What  though  be  kiMws  that  mutber's  gaih  end  duma? 

Maol  ioU«d  or  bright,  a  mother  is  the  aaoiel 

So  dart  or  ftur  the  rain's  parental  lake. 

Back  to  their  source  the  filial  showers  take : 

So  dark  or  (air  the  sweet  moon  rolling  by, 

It  is,  it  is  the  onty  moon  in  all  the  sky  I " 

SuBDAY  School,  ahd  other  Pobms.  By  Wm.  B.  T&ppas. 
James  Mnnroe  tc  Co. 

There  is  matter  in  this  little  Tolume,  well  adapted  to 
minds  of  a  riper  growth  than  those  of  Sunday  School  chil- 
dren. The  author  is  well  known  as  the  writer  of  poetry  of 
a  higher  grade,  and  he  has  not,  in  this  instance,  forsaken  the 
path  which  leads  the  reader  into  regions  where  the  aspect 
adorns  and  solemnizes  life.  The  cust^im  of  talking  **  baby- 
talk'*  and  nursery  nonsense  to  children  is  passing  away.  To 
the  developing  mind  a  higher,  and  gradually  heightening 
standard  of  excellence  should  bo  presented,  instead  of  that 
dead  level  of  mediocrity  which  keeps  the  Intellectual  facul- 
ties stationary  and  inactive.  Mr.  Ta|ipan  has  written  appa- 
rently with  this  fact  in  view,  and  observed  that  exact  me- 
dium in  the  display  of  his  ability  which  requires  the  exercise 
of  a  rare  art  to  preserve. 
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